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MR.  TENNYSON'S  QUEEN*  MARY.* 


Mr-  Tennyson  lias  achieved  a 
eat  reputation  as  a  lyric  poet, 
e  urges  now  a  higher  claim.  In 
e  sunset  of  a  not  inglorious  life, 
Ken  we  should  have  expected  his 
ite  to  warble  with  waning  melodies 
id  less  impassioned  strains,  he 
lys  it  aside  as  too  feeble  for  his  ma- 
irer  inspirations,  and,  as  though  re- 
cwed  with  the  fire  of  a  second 
outh,  he  draws  to  his  bosom  a 
lobler  instrument,  and  awakes  the 
:chues  of  sublimer  chords.  He 
las  grown  weary  of  the  lyric 

hcereDtem  multa  cum  laude  corooanit" 

and  with  some  confidence  claims 
the  dramatic  bays.  Nay,  he  even 
invites  a  comparison  with  Shaks- 
j»cre.  True  to  the  temper  of  the 
times,  his  prestige  follows  him  in 
so  hazardous  a  competition,  the 
accustomed  wreaths  are  showered 
upon  him  with  unreflecting  haslc, 
and  the  facile  representatives  of 
the  most  incapable  of  critics — pub- 
lic opinion  —  have  already  offered 

•  QmetnMm'^y:  A  Drama.  By  Alfred  Tenny- 
na.  D.C.U   Bottoa:  J.  R.  Oitgood  &  Co.  1375. 


him  that  homage  as  a  dramatist 
which  had  already  been  too  lavish- 
ly offered  to  his  idyllic  muse. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  go 
against  the  popular  current,  and  it 
is  an  ungracious  one  to  object  to 
crowns  which  the  multitude  have 
decreed.  But  there  is  no  help  for  it, 
unless  we  would  stoop  to  that  criti- 
cism of  prestige  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  tlie  age,  and  would  fol- 
low iii  the  wake  of  the  literary  rab- 
ble, criticising  the  works  by  the 
author,  instead  of  the  author  by  his 
works. 

We  may  as  well  say,  at  once,  that 
wc  have  never  felt  it  in  our  power 
to  acknowledge  the. poetical  su- 
premacy of  the  English  poet-laure- 
ate.* It  has  always  appeared  to 
us  that  there  is,  in  his  poetry,  a 
lack  of  inspiration.  To  borrow  a 
too  familiar  but  expressive  meta- 
l)hor,  the  coin  is  highly  burnished, 
glitters  brigluly,  and  has  the  current 
stamp,  but  one  misses  the  ring  of 

♦  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  present  criddnm  is 
not  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Mr.  TennyMo  in 
The  Catholic  World  for  May,  x868. 


Kafitrvd  aeoordinff  to  Act  of  Conjren^,  in  the  year  1875.  by  Rev.  I.  T.  Hbckbr,  in  the  Office  of  th* 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mr.  Tennysofts  Queen  Mary. 


the  genuine  metal.  He  sits  pa- 
tiently on  the  tripod,  dealing  forth 
phrases  as  musical  as  Anacreon's 
numbers,  and  as  polished  as  those 
of  a  Greek  sophist,  spiced  with  a 
refined  humor,  which  has  a  special 
charra  of  its  own.  B.ut  his  soul 
does  not  kindle  at  the  sacred 
fire.  We  miss  the  divine  frenzy. 
A  passionateness  of  love  of  the 
beautiful  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
quickening  inspiration  of  his  crea- 
tions. All  alike  show  signs  of  ex- 
treme care  and  preparation.  We 
do  not  forget  the  counsel  of  Hor- 
ace. But  that  only  refers  to  a 
distant  revision  of  creations  which 
an  unchecked  genius  may  have  pro- 
duced under  the  divine  influence. 
Whereas,  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry 
bears  evidence  of  infinite  toil 
in  production.  All  his  thoughts, 
ideas,  and  images,  down  to  words 
and  phrases,  are  too  evidently,  in- 
stead of  the  happy  inspirations  of 
genius,  the  labored  workmanship 
of  a  polished,  refined,  and  fastidi- 
ous mind.  They  something  resem- 
ble the  tout  ensemble  of  a  petit 
mattre  who  has  succeeded  in  con- 
veying to  his  dress  an  appearance 
of  such  consummate  simplicity  and 
unexceptionable  taste  that  every 
one  notices  the  result  of  hours  be- 
fore the  mirror.  His  diction  is 
pure  and  polished,  his  phrases  sim- 
ple and  nervous,  and  the  English 
language  owes  him  much  for  what 
he  has  done  towards  neutralizing  the 
injury  inflicted  on  it  by  the  gaudy 
phraseology  of  the  **  correct"  poets, 
and  the  antithetical  sesquipedalian- 
ism  of  such  prose  writers  as  Johnson 
and  Gibbon,  and  for  preserving  it 
in  its  pure  and  nervous  simplicity. 
But  his  soul  is  dull  to  the  poetic 
meanings  of  nature.  His  natural 
scenery  is  rather  descriptive  than  a 
creation,  much  as  artists,  of  whom 
there  are  not  a  few,  who  reproduce 


with  consummate  skill  of  ira 
objects  in  detail,  and  bestov 
ite  care  upon  color,  shade,  p( 
tive,  grouping,  and  all  the 
technical  details  of  a  picture, 
comparatively  indifierent  t 
subject,  which  ought  to  be  1 
etic  meaning  of  creations  of  ; 
And  what  are  they  but  onl] 
ful  manifestations  of  the  l< 
the  beautiful,  and  echoes 
creative  word,  not  the  mere 
pulations  of  an  artificer? 
Tennyson's  descriptions  of 
owe  their  vividness  to  the  bri 
of  word-painting  and  a  cert 
fined  delicacy  of  touch  ;  som 
even,  and  indeed  very  ofte 
certain  quaint  humor  whicli 
consistent  with  the  highest 
is  not  a  passionate  love  wh 
gards  the  object  beloved 
ridiculous  point  of  view — a 
he  describes  the  willows 
adown  the  banks  of  a  streai 
"  shock-headed  pollards  pou 
down  the  stream." 

The  sensations  provoked 
poetry  resemble  those  of  oi 
has  sauntered  througli  a  n 
of  precious  stones  of  rare 
manship  and  purest  water, 
aesthetic  taste  has  been  pie: 
the  glitter  and  the  color  a 
brilliance,  but  our  mind  an 
have  not  been  deeply  movec 
poems  are  ablaze  with  d( 
thoughts  of  lofty  meaning, 
a  multitude  of  others  whose 
ing  is  not  obvious,  all  all 
pressed  in  vivid  imagery, 
purest  phraseology,  and  i 
melody  of  rhythm.  But  tl 
confused  and  cabalistic.  H 
to  be  always  laboring  to  be 
prehensible.  He  calls  it  "  t 
dling  of  the  bards."  And 
ceeds.  The  problem  of  the 
the  emblematic  warning  sent 
Scythians  to  their  Persian  i 
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the  route  counsel  sent  by  the  Sami- 
an  to  the  Corinthian  tyrant,  a  Del- 
phic oracle,  all  were  clear  and  easy 
by  comparison  with  Mr.  Tennyson's 
]jrics,  alike  in  detached  passages 
and  io  entire  poems.  None  of  wo- 
man bom  can  fathom  the  meaning 
of  the  Idylls  of  the  Kii^. 

This  defect  alone  is  fatal  to  po- 
etry. So  keenly  did  Spenser  feel  it 
that  although  the  meaning  of  his 
'l^gory,  The  Faerie  Queene^  is  obvi- 
ow  enough  to  any  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, he  is  careful  to  explain  it 
in  full  in  a  letter  dedicated  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 

Mr,  Tennyson,  on  the  contrary, 
involves  himself  in  the  thickest 
mystery  he  can  contrive,  and  ex- 
pects his  worshippers  to  take  it  for 
inspiration.  Take  the  following, 
for  example,  from  "  The  Coming 
of  Arthur" : 

'^Kai^iiiii,  and  tun,  a  nuabow  in  tlie  sky ! 
A  youos  tie  wiser  by-«nd4»y, 

Ai  old  man's  vit  may  vaadcr  e*er  he  die. 

*Km,  nia,  and  snn,  a  ratnbow  on  the  lea  I 
Aad  truth  is  thisto  nie,  and  that  to  thee 
Asd  trothf  or  clothed  or  naked,  let  it  be. 

"Kaa^sun,  and  rain  !  and  the  free  blossom  blows, 
Stm,  rain,  and  sun !  and  where  is  he  who  knows  ? 
^na  the  gzvat  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes." 

These  are,  no  doubt,  "  riddling 
triplets,"  as  he  himself  calls  them. 
The  riddling  of  Shakspere's  fools, 
even  the  wanderings  from  the  night 
of  distraught  Ophelia's  brain,  are 
'ight  itself  by  the  side  of  them. 
^Ve  may  well  echo  his  invoca- 
tion of  "  Sun,  rain,  and  sun  !  and 
where  is  he  who  knows.?"  What- 
ever inspiration  may  be  evident 
here,  it  is  not  that  of  the  beautiful. 
And  yet  even  this  has  snatches  of 
weaning  which  many  passages  we 
wight  adduce  have  not ;  as  the 
following,  from  "Gareth  and  Ly- 
nette  " : 

**  Kvnr  ye  not,  then,  the  riddling  of  the  bards  } 
Coafoaon,  and  illusion,  and  rdation, 
Slaiioa,  aad  occasion,  and  evMion  ?  ** 


It  is  almost  a  pity  that  the  bard 
did  not  complete  his  "  riddling " 
while  he  was  about  it.  Another 
couplet : 

Diffusion,  and  ablution,  and  abrasion. 
Ablution,  expectation,  botheratko, 

would  have  rendered  still  more  im- 
penetrable the  bardic  mystery. 

There  is  no  resemblance  in  this 
studied  concealment  of  meaning,  if 
meaning  there  be,  to  that 

^  Sacred  nudness  of  the  bnrdt 
When  God  makes  music  throu^  them,*' 

of  which  he  sings.  It  is  more  like 
the  melodious  confusion  of  the 
iEolian  harp.  Even  if  the  poet 
have  a  definite  meaning  in  his  own 
mind,  if  he  so  express  it  that  I 
cannot  even  guess  it,  to  me  it  is 
nonsense ;  and  nonsense,  however 
melodious,  although  it  may  enchant 
ray  sense,  cannot  move  my  heart. 
Here  and  there,  however,  our  poet 
sings  snatches  of  real  poetry,  as 
Sir  Bedivere's  answer  to  his  king 
in  "The  Coming  of  Arthur": 

I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  craig 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds." 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Tennyson 
excels  in  a  certain  underlying  vein 
of  exquisitely  refined  humor.  And 
when  his  subject  admits  of  it,  he 
is  unrivalled.  His  is  the  poetry  of 
humor.  We  would  name  as  exam- 
ples "  The  Northern  Planner  "  and 
the  satirical  poem, "  Locksley  Hall," 
perhaps  the  most  vigorous  of  all 
his  productions ;  and,  of  his  longer 
poems,  The  Princess,  It  is  for  this 
reason  we  think  he  is  more  likely 
to  excel,  as  a  dramatist,  in  comedy 
than  in  tragedy. 

If  our  readers  would  estimate  the 
full  force  of  our  remarks,  we  would 
invite  ihem  to  read  the  works  of 
any  of  the  principal  of  our  earlier 
lyrical  poets,  as,  for  example,  Col- 
lins.   We  name  him  because  he 
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too  excels  in  that  melody  of  versi- 
fication for  which  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
so  distinguished.  At  times,  as  in  his 
Sonnet  on  Evening,"  he  surpasses 
the  Laureate  in  that  respect,  aU 
though  for  sustained  and  unfailing 
rhythmical  melody  the  latter  bears 
atray  the  palm  from  him,  and  per- 
haps from  every  other  rival.  But 
fn  profound  sympathy  with  nature, 
in  the  fidelity  of  his  creations,  in 
the  echoes  of  the  beautiful  which 
he  provokes  within  the  soul  of  the 
reader,  the  Poet- Laureate  must 
yield  to  the  Demy  of  Magdalen. 
Like  Shakspere,  he  peopled  inani- 
mate nature  with  a  fairy  world,  and 
amongst  elves  and  genii  and  other 
dainty  spirits  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  that  power  of  impersona- 
tion which  is  almost  an  attribute  of 
a  true  poet. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  il- 
lustrative quotations,  but  we  would 
refer  the  reader  inclined  to  insti- 
tute the  comparison  suggested  to  the 
elegy  over  Fidele,  in  the  play  of 
Cymbdinc^  and  to  his  Eclogues. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry  has  beau- 
ties of  its  own  peculiar  kind  of  so 
remarkable  and  striking  a  descrip- 
tion that  we  might  have  hesitated 
to  take  any  exceptions  whatsoever 
to  his  poetical  genius.  But  his  new 
poem,  his  first  effort  in  dramatic 
poetry,  seems  to  us  to  set  all  doubt 
at  rest.  It  convinces  us  that,  for 
whatever  reasons,  of  the  highest 
flights  of  poetic  inspiration  Mr, 
Tennyson  is  incapable.  We  are 
convinced  that  he  lacks  that  which 
constitutes  a  great  poet.  However 
beautiful  his  poetry,  we  feel  that 
it  wants  something  which,  however 
keenly  we  may  be  sensible  of  it,  it 
is  not  easy  either  to  analyze  or  ex- 
plain. 

•  For  what  is  the  inspiration  of 
poetry  but  the  echoes  of  the  beau- 
tiful within  the  soul  of  man  }  The 


universe  of  things  is  the  v 
word  of  God.  It  is  his  esst 
beauty  projected  by  an  energ 
creative  love — the  quickening  i 
opening  his  wings  over  chaos- 
to  an  objective  existence,  on  v 
its  generator  looked  with  cor 
cency  as  "  very  good,"  and  v 
he  generated  in  order  that 
creature,  whom  he  had  mad 
his  own  image,  might,  with 
self,  rejoice  in  its  contempts 
He  did  not,  at  first,  endow 
with  the  power  of  beholding 
self  "face  to  face,"  but  onl 
reflex.  We  have  the  right  t( 
lieve  that,  whilst  in  union  wit 
Maker,  he  read  at  a  glance 
meaning  of  the  word,  he  fel 
stantaneously  the  beauty  of 
image.  His  nature,  into  whi< 
discord  had  as  yet  been  introd 
uncondemned  to  the  judgmei 
painful  toil,  did  not  acquire  cl 
and  knowledge  by  long  and  h 
ous  processes,  disciplinary  an 
tiocinative,  but  by  intuition, 
capable  as  yet  of  the  Beatific 
ion,  he  comprehended  the  who 
the  divine  beauty  as  reveah 
creation,  and  the  comprehensi 
self  was  a  transport  of  love, 
saw,  and  knew,  and  loved,  an< 
three  were  one  simultaneous 
ergy  of  the  sonship  of  his 
But,  as  now,  "  the  greatest  of 
was  charity."  It  was  the  i 
and  sum  and  end  of  the  sigh 
knowledge.  It  was  the  feeling 
inevitably  and  unremittingly 
sioned.  To  speak  as  we  can 
speak  in  our  actual  conditi( 
was  as  those  thuds  of  loving  ; 
ration  with  which  our  hearts 
when  we  look  upon  some  sui 
ing  embodiment  of  innocent 
modest  female  loveliness.  ^ 
the  mind,  jealous  of  pre-emin 
led  captive,  so  to  speak,  the 
in  revolt  against  the  revealed 
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the  human  being  was  no  longer  in 
union  with  himself,  a  war  of  im- 
poises  and  of  energies  was  set  up 
vithin  him,  the  image  of  God  was 
defaced,  his  perception  of  created 
beauty  became  more  and  more  ob- 
scure as  he  went  further  away  from 
his  original  abode  of  innocence, 
until,  finally,  it  was  all  but  lost. 
The  emotion,  if  we  may  describe  it 
as  such,  wiiich  it  was  of  its  nature 
to  suggest,  could  not  perish,  for  it  is 
imperishable.  But  it  had  lost  its 
true  object,  and  surveyed  knowl- 
edge in  a  form  more  or  less  de- 
graded. 

Now  out  of  this  very  faint  and 
rapid  sketch  of  a  psychological 
theory  which  would  require  a  vol- 
ume for  its  development,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  convey  some  idea, 
however  vague,  of  the  nature  of  the 
poetic  spirit. 

It  is  certain  that  the  remains  of 
the  divine  image  have  not  since 
been  alike  and  equal  in  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  race.  It  may  be 
asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
are  no  two  human  microcosms  in 
wiiich  the  elements  of  the  confusion 
introduced  into  them  by  the  origi- 
nal infidelity  exist  in  the  same  pro- 
r-oriion.  Those  in  whom  the  intel- 
I  iigence  is  the  quickest  to  see,  and 
liie  mind,  heart,  and  soul  to  love  in 
unison,  tlie  image  of  divine  beauty 
revealed  in  creation — those,  that  is, 
in  whom  the  divine  image  remains 
the  most  pronouncedly — are  the 
truest  poets. 

When  this  echo  of  the  soul  to  the 
l)eautiful  does  not  go  beyond  the 
physical  creation,  the  inspirations 
'jf  love  express  themselves  in  lyric 
or  idyllic  jwetry.  The  poet  imitates 
the  divine  Creator  in  reproducing, 
even  creating,  images  of  his  lower 
creation  so  faithful  and  suggestive 
ihatihey  who  look  upon  them  expe- 
ncnce  similar  sensations  and  emo- 


tions to  those  provoked  within  them 
by  the  divine  creation  itself,  nay,  not 
unseldom,  even  profounder  ones. 
He  reveals  the  beautiful  in  similar 
images  to  those  in  which  The  Beau- 
tiful revealed  himself  to  his  creature ; 
he  is  thus  himself  a  noii^rrfi^  or 
creator,  and  his  work  is  a  ndirftm^ 
or  creation.  When  his  forms  derive 
their  inspiration  only  from  the  in- 
ferior creation,  they  are  exclusively 
some  form  of  idyls  or  lyrics.  But 
when,  soaring  above  the  grosser 
medium  of  the  merely  material  uni- 
verse, and  poising  himself  on  wings 
tremulous  with  reverent  joy  at  the 
confines  of  the  invisible,  his  soul 
echoes  the  music  of  the  beautiful 
issuing  from  that  invisible  creation  ; 
and  that  imitative  energy  which  is 
of  its  essence,  inspired  by  these  re- 
awakening inspirations,  calls  into 
being  psychical  individualities  with 
their  precise  bodily  expression  and 
proj)er  destinies — that  is  to  say, 
with  all  the  causes  and  results,* 
ebb  and  flow,  action  and  reaction, 
in  human  affairs,  of  every  volition 
and  energy,  he  reproduces  the. 
highest  energy  of  the  divine  crea- 
tive power,  he  evokes  into  sensible 
existence  whole  multitudes  of  fresh 
creatures  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and,  what  is  even  yet  more  sublime, 
he  evokes  into  equally  sensible  be- 
ing the  particular  providence  which 
overrules  each  and  all — the  one 
difference  between  the  two  creations 
being  that  one  is  original,  the  other 
imitative  ;  one  imaginary — that  is, 
merely  sensible  ;  the  other,  not  only 
sensible,  but  real  also,  and  essential. 
Yet  are  the  accidents  of  the  former 
produced  occasionally  with  such 
extraordinary  fidelity  that  they 
have  sometimes,  as  in  the  creations 
of  Shaksi)ere,  for  example,  the  same 
effect  upon  those  who  become  ac» 
quainted  witli  them  as  if  they  were 
in  truLli  the  latter. 
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Who  that  has  ever  studied  the 
creations  of  that  immortal  dra- 
matist has  not  them  all,  from  high 
to  low,  treasured  within  his  inner 
being  as  vividly  as  any  other  of  his 
absent  acquaintances,  whom  he  has 
met  in  society,  to  whom  he  has  been 
formally  introduced,  with  whom  he 
has  eaten,  drank,  laughed,  wept, 
walked,  and  conversed  ?  Has  not 
that  remarkable  genius  transgressed 
even  the  imitative  faculty — imita- 
tive, that  is,  of  all  the  original  crea- 
tive energy  that  is  known — produc- 
ed original  creations,  and  peopled 
the  preter-  rather  than  supernatural 
with  beings  which  have  no  known 
existence,  but  whom  nevertheless 
he  surrounds  with  a  distinct  verisi- 
militude which  ensures  them  easy 
admission  into  our  minds  and 
hearts,  which  presents  them  to  our 
senses  as  concrete  beings  with  as 
much  positiveness,  and  even  as 
clearly  defined  individuality,  as  if 
they  were  solid  creatures  of  flesh 
and  bone,  and  which  makes  us 
feel  that  if  such  beings  did  really 
*xist,  they  would  be  none  other 
than  precisely  those  he  has  repre- 
sented ? 

Of  such  sort,  we  take  it,  is  the 
highest,  or  dramatic,  poetry.  And 
of  it  there  is  a  manifest  deficiency 
in  this  wofk,  which  its  author  terms, 
indeed,  a  drama,  but  which  is  in 
fact  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  not  enough  of 
the  divine  afflatus  to  write  tragedy. 
If  he  has  not  sufficient  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  inanimate  nature  for 
his  soul  to  echo  to  it,  and  his  heart 
to  throb  with  the  sense  of  it,  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  intuition,  so  as  to 
make  unattainable  to  him  the  high- 
est excellence  in  lyric  poetry,  how 
much  more  out  of  his  reach  must  be 
a  first  rank  in  the  tragic  drama; 
where,  if  anywhere,  an  intuition  of 
the  beautiful  amounting  to  an  in- 


spiration is  demanded  in  tha 
preme  creation  of  God  whic 
the  consummation  of  his  **w 
and  word,  he  has  embodie 
his  own  substance !  In  that 
found  and  intuitive  perceptio 
the  workings  of  man's  inner  b 
of  the  passions,  emotions,  feel 
appetites,  their  action  and  rea< 
ebb  and  flow ;  of  the  struggle  o 
two  natures,  its  infinite  variety 
play  of  life,  under  all  con 
able  conditions  and  vicissit 
with  much  more  than  cai 
detailed  here  included  in  t 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  strikingly 
cient. 

In  the  tragedies  of  Shaks 
as  in  all  his  dramas,  the  di« 
personality  of  every  one  of 
characters,  high  and  low,  is  im[ 
ed  upon  us  with  vivid  distinct 
But  the  principal  personages  i 
tragedies  dilate  before  us  in  h 
proportions  as  the  portentous  s 
gle  progresses.  Whether  i 
King  Lear,  or  King  John,  or 
Richard,  or  Othello,  or  Lady 
beth,  or  Lady  Constance,  oi 
widowed  Princess  of  Wales 
Ophelia,  or  whoever  else,  we 
on  with  bated  breath,  as  did 
spectators  of  the  boat-race 
which  ^neas  celebrated  the  su 
of  his  regal  paramour,  and  we  « 
away  at  its  close  a  prey  to 
storm  of  emotions  which  the  n 
art  of  the  island  sorcerer  has 
jurcd  up  within  us. 

But  the  drama,  or  tragedy,  j 
prefer  to  call  it,  we  read  with  bu 
guid  interest.  The  psychical  s 
gle  is  neither  very  obvious  nor 
critical,  there  is  no  very  stri 
revelation  of  the  sublime  beau 
tragic  overthrow  of  human  na 
and  although  the  canvas  is  cro\ 
with  figures,  not  one  of  them 
presses  any  very  distinct  imag 
his  or  her  individuality  on  our  i 
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and  heart.  Instead  of^  as  Shaks- 
pcrc's  creations,  retaining  every 
one  of  them  as  a  distinct  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  whom  we  may 
summon  into  our  company  at  will, 
we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Queen 
Mary  without  having  received  any 
very  definite  impression  of  any, 
even  the  principal,  personages,  and 
we  forget  all  about  them  almost  as 
soon  as  we  have  read  the  play. 

This  vital  defect  in  a  drama  the 
author  has  rendered  doubly  fatal 
through  his  having  carried  his  imi- 
tation of  Shakspere  to  the  extent 
of  adopting  his  simplicity  of  plot. 
Shakspere  could  afford  to  do  this. 
The  inspired  verisimilitude  of  the 
struggle  of  the  two  natures  in  every 
one  of  his  human  creations,  the 
profoundness  of  his  development 
of  the  innermost  working  of  the 
human  microcosm,  often  by  a  few 
master-touches,  surround  every  one 
of  his  dramatis  persona  with  all  the 
rapt  suspense  and  sustained  interest 
of  a  plot.    Every  one  of  his  charac- 
ters is,  as  it  were,  a  plot  in  itself. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson— and  it  is  no  depreciation  of 
liim — has  not  this  power.    He  has, 
therefore,  every  right  to  call  to  his 
aid  the  interest  of  an  elaborate  plot, 
which  itself  would  also,  we  think, 
cause  him  to  develop  more  vividly 
his  characters.     It  is  in  this  the 
late  Lord  Lytton,  whose  poetical 
pretensions  are  very  much  below 
Mr.  Tennyson's,  aciiieved  whatever 
success  he  had  as  a  dramatist.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  not  to  depend  on 
this  solely,  as  was  very  nearly  the 
case  with  Lord  Lytton,  but  it  would 
contribute  very  much  to  a  higher 
success.    The  great  dramatist  he  is 
unwise  enough  so  avowedly  to  imi- 
tate peoples  the  simplest  plot  with 
a  whole  world  of  stirring  destinies. 
He  moves   his  quickening  wand, 
and  lo !  as  by  the  master-will  of  a 


creator,  appear  a  Hamlet  or  a 
Malvolio,  a  Lady  Macbeth  or  a 
Goneril  or  Miranda,  an  Ariel  or  a 
Caliban,  contribute  their  precise 
share  to  the  history,  which  would 
not  havfe  been  complete  without 
them,  and  then  disappear  from  the 
scene,  but  never  from  our  memory. 
A  magic  word  or  two  has  smitten 
them  into  /V,  and  they  live  for  aye 
in  our  mind  and  heart.  His  heroes 
and  his  heroines  he  clothes  with 
such  a  majesty  of  poetry  that  we 
watch  anxiously  with  bated  breath 
their  every  gesture,  word,  or  look ; 
we  cannot  bear  their  absence,  un- 
til, entranced  into  their  destiny,  and 
half  unconscious,  we  watch  them 
disappear  in  the  catastrophe,  our 
ears  are  blank,  all  voices  mute,  the 
brilliant  theatre  is  the  chamber  of 
death,  and  they  who,  to  us,  were 
but  now  Uving  flesh  and  blood,  in 
whose  destinies  our  innermost  soul 
was  rapt,  have  passed  away,  amidst 
a  tempest  of  emotions,  and  are  no 
more. 

But  Thucydides*  History  of  the 
Peloponnesian  IVar,  either  of  the  two 
great  classic  epics,  or  any  striking 
historic  passage  in  even  so  ungra- 
phic  a  writer  as  Lingard,  is  more 
dramatic  than  this  drama.  The 
feeble  plot  gives  birth  to  feebler 
impersonations.  They  come  and 
go  without  making  any  deep  im- 
pression upon  us,  or  seizing  our  at- 
tention by  any  striking  originality. 
Their  features  are  indistinct,  their 
actions  insignificant.  They  are 
bloodless  and  colorless.  They  are 
ghosts,  things  of  air,  whoi^a  feeble 
incantation  has  summoiled  from 
their  slumber,  who  mutter  a  few 
laborious  Spartanisms  in  a  renewed 
life  in  wliich  they  seem  to  have  no 
concern,  and  vanish  without  pro- 
voking a  regret,  nor  even  an  emo- 
tion. We  observe  in  them  such  an 
absence  of  verisimilitude,  so  marked 
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a  want  of  truth  to  nature,  as  very 
much  to  weaken,  when  it  does  not 
entirely  destroy,  the  dramatic  ilhi- 
sion.  Nowhere  is  this  more  ob- 
servable than  where  he  intends 
most  manifestly  a  rivalry  of  Shales- 
pere.  Shakspere  not  unseldora 
introduces  the  multitude  into  his 
poetic  history.  But  when  he  does 
so,  it  seizes  our  interest  as  forcibly 
as  his  more  important  personages. 
With  a  few  rapid  touches  he  dashes 
in  a  few  typical  individuals,  who 
reveal  to  us  vividly  what  the  whole 
kind  of  thing  is  of  which  they  are 
prominent  units.  They  are  the 
mob  of  the  very  time  and  place  to 
which  they  belong.  Whether  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
or  at  Mantua  or  Verona  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  or  in  England  during  the 
time  of  the  Tudors,  we  feel  that 
they  act  and  speak  just  as  then  and 
there  they  might  have  said  and 
done.  Every  one,  too,  has  his  or 
her  distinct  individuality.  And 
.  such  a  verisimilitude  have  they  that 
even  an  occasional  anachronism, 
such  as,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida^ 
making  a  Trojan  servant  talk  of 
being  in  the  state  of  grace,  does  not 
dispel  the  charm.  Hut  Mr.  Tenny- 
son *s  mob- types  have  no  more  strik- 
ing features  to  seize  our  interest 
than  his  more  exalted  creations, 
whilst  his  anachronisms  are  of  a 
kind  which  send  all  verisimilitude 
to  the  winds.  Joan  and  Tib,  and  the 
four  or  five  citizens,  have  nothing 
in  them  for  which  they  should  be 
singled  out  of  the  very  ordinary  con- 
dition of  life  to  which  they  belong. 
And  we  are  tempted  to  sneer  when 
we  hear  an  Elizabethan  mob  talking 
like  Hampshire  or  Yorkshire  pea- 
sants of  the  present  day. 

For  all  that,  Mr.  Tennyson's 
cockneys  and  rustics  are  not  his 
most  ineffective  portraiture.  We 
experience  a  slight  sensation  of  their 


having  been  lugged  in,  perh 
cause  of  the  inevitable  com 
with  Shakspere  they  provo 
we  feel  them  to  be  too  rr 
but  the  poet's  sense  of  hum 
serves  him  in  good  stead, 
though,  in  this  respect,  imm 
bly  below  Shakspere,  he  | 
kind  of  raciness  to  his  pi 
which  saves  them  from  be 
absolute  failure. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  p 
personages  of  the  drama  l 
most  miss  the  Promethec 
and  pre-eminently  in  the  \ 
Cranmer  is  intended  for  : 
dignity,  and  the  heroine.  A 
these,  the  most  lifelike  are 
tenay  and  Sir  Thomas  Wya 
cause,  in  their  creation,  th( 
liar  vein  of  quaint  irony  a 
ceedingly  refined  humor,  w 
Mr.  Tennyson's  most  en)in( 
tinction,  comes  to  his  aid. 
rest,  up  to  the  heroine  hers 
the  canting  and  recanting  Ci 
they  are  colorless  and  bl( 
We  scarcely  know  one  fn 
other.  And  we  do  not  c 
Noailles  and  Renard  are  bi 
specimens  of  diplomatists, 
sovereigns,  were  the  time  t 
sent,  might  pick  up  a  doze 
any  day  in  Wall  Street, 
poet  could  embody  no  great 
ception  of  two  such  men  a 
ner  and  Gardiner  than  a 
of  vulgar,  self-seeking,  blood 
knaves,  he  should  have  dis 
altogether  with  their  presenc 
should  have  given  to  ther 
elevation,  whatever  history  r 
about  it.  A  drama  is  a  po< 
a  history  ;  and  the  poet  m; 
the  names  of  historic  pen 
and,  within  certain  limits, 
them  creations  of  his  own. 
dinal  Pole  he  had  an  oppc 
for  a  noble  ideal.  But  all  ^ 
is  an  amiable  dummy,  an  o 
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t/cman,  as  ordinary  and  ineffective 
as  the  rest. 

Facts  have  been  so  distorted  by 
the  influence  which  for  so  long  had 
sole  possession  of  literature,  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  taking 
great  liberties  with  history.  Mr, 
Tennyson  has  slightly  availed  hira- 
sclfof  this,  but  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Shakspere  himself  could  not 
have  made  a  saint  of  Cranmer.  For 
poetry,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  make  him  a  more  splendid  sin- 
ner. To  retain  all  his  littlenesses 
and  to  array  them  in  seductive  vir- 
tues, is  to  present  us  with  some 
such  figure  as  the  dusky  chieftains 
decked  in  gaudy  tinsel  that  solicit 
our  admiration  in  front  of  the  to- 
bacconists* shops.  To  attempt  to 
giTC  heroic  proportions  to  a  man 
whose  profession  of  faith  followed 
subserviently  his  self-interest  until 
no  hope  remained,  and  then  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  burning  crimi- 
nal the  palm  of  martyrdom,  is  to 
invite  the  love  within  us  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  true  to  echo  to 
a  psychical  impossibility,  and 
that  without  an  element  of  great- 
ness. 

Yet  had  the  front  figure  of  the 
history  been  a  noble  conception 
grandly  executed  all  this  might  have 
been  condoned.  One  might  well 
have  looked  at  them  as  a  few  rough 
accessories  to  heighten  by  their 
contrast  the  beauty  of  the  central 
form.  There  was  place  for  a  splen- 
did creation.  No  more  favorable 
material  for  a  tragic  heroine  exists 
than  Mary  Tudor — with  the  single 
exception  of  that  other  Mary  who 
fell  beneath  the  Puritans  like  a  lily 
before  the  scythe  of  the  destroyer. 
Around  her  history  and  person  cir- 
cle all  the  elements  of  the  tenderest 
pathos,  which  is  of  the  very  essence 
^f  tragedy.  That  Shakspere  did 
not  use  them  is  a  proof  he  thought 


so.  For  "  the  fair  vestal  throned  in 
the  west"  would  have  resented  such 
a  creation  as  his  quickening  genius 
would  h  ave  called  to  life.  A  cjueen 
of  noble  nature  gradually  swept 
away  by  a  resistless  current  of  un- 
toward circumstances,  is  a  history 
capable  of  the  sublimity  of  a  Greek 
catastrophe,  with  the.  added  pathos 
of  Christian  suffering.  But  who 
have  we  here  A  silly  woman,  de- 
voutly pious,  and  endowed  with  a 
conspicuous  share  of  the  family 
courage.  But  she  is  so  weak  that 
her  piety  has  the  appearance  of  su- 
perstition, and  her  fits  of  courage 
lose  their  royalty  and  fail  to  rescue 
her  from  contempt.  Unattractive 
in  person,  she  falls  desperately  in 
love  with  a  man  much  younger  than 
herself,  and  her  woman's  love,  ordi- 
narily so  quick  to  detect  coldness 
in  a  lover,  is  blind  to  the  grossest 
neglect;  and  yet  not  so  blind  but 
that  a  few  words  scrawled  on  a  rag 
of  paper,  dropped  in  her  way,  could 
open  her  eyes  on  the  spot.  The 
tenderness  of  her  love  and  the 
importunity  of  cruel-minded  men, 
transform  her  almost  suddenly  from 
a  gentle-natured  woman  to  an  un- 
relenting human  tigress.  And  she, 
who  would  not  allow  the  law  to 
take  its  course  on  her  most  danger- 
ous enemies,  can  exclaim  of  her 
sister  Elizabeth, 

"  To  the  Tower  with  her  I 
My  foes  arc  at  my  feet,  and  I  am  queen." 

Afterwards  of  Guilford  Dudley,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Lady  Jane 
Grey — 

"  They  shall  die." 

And  again  of  her  sister — 

"  She  shall  die. 
My  foes  are  at  my  feet,  and  Philip  king." 

This  is  not  the  grandness  of  crime, 
as  in  Richard  III.,  or  even  in  Lady 
Macbeth.    It  is  the  petty  despot- 


to 
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ism  of  a  weak  and  silly  woman. 
There  is  no  greatness  of  any  kind 
about  it.  It  is  the  mere  triumphant 
chuckle  of  an  amorous  queen,  woo- 
ing a  more  than  indifferent  husband. 
It  is  little — little  enough  for  a 
comedy.  There  is  something  ap- 
proaching the  tragic  in  the  desola- 
tion of  her  last  moments.  Calais  is 
lost,  her  husband  hates  her,  her 
people  hate  her.  But  the  poet  has 
already  robbed  her  of  the  dignity 
of  her  position.  She  has  forfeited 
our  esteem.  We  experience  an  or- 
dinary sympathy  with  her.  But  her 
fate  is  only  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. And  tlie  highest  pathos  is 
out  of  tlie  question.  When,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  her  injured  mo- 
ther in  the  play  of  Henry  VIII.^ 
she  betakes  herself  to  lute  and  song, 
the  author  insists  on  a  comparison 
with  Shakspere,  and  beside  the  full 
notes  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  the 
petty  treble  of  the  Laureate  pipe 
shrinks  to  mediocrity. 

But  the  most  unpardonable  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  imitations  of  Shaks- 
pere are  those  in  which  he  rings 
the  changes  on  the  celebrated  pas- 
sage about  no  Italian  priest  shall 
tithe  nor  toll  in  our  dominions," 
which  inevitably  provokes  the  ap- 
plause of  those  amongst  a  theatrical 
audience  who  do  not  know  what  it 
means  —  unpardonable,  because  it 
makes  even  Shakspere  himself  as 
ridiculous  as  a  poor  travesty  can- 
not fail  to  do.  He  was  content 
with  one  such  passage  through- 
out his  many  plays.  If  Ter- 
ence had  filtered  the  noble  sen- 
timent of  his  celebrated  passage, 
Ego  homo  sum,  et  nihil  humanum 
a  me  alienum,"  through  a  variety 
of  forms,  it  would  have  excited  the 
laughter  instead  of  the  plaudits  of 
the  Roman  "gods."  But  the  au- 
thor of  Queen  Mary  is  not  afraid  to 
pose  his  sentiment,  itself  borrowed 


in  no  less  than  three  differ 
titudes  in  one  play;  comi 
the  additional  absurdity  of 
ing  it,  like  a  quid  of  tobacc 
the  cheek  of  two  different  pc 
ges.  Gardiner  uses  it  twice, 
beth  once : 

**  Yet  I  know  well  [says  the  fonn 
Your  people  .... 
Will  brook  nor  Pope  nor  Spaniard  here  t 
The  tyrant,  or  in  commonwealth  or  chur 

and  again,  with  questionable 

A  nd  see  you,  we  shall  have  to  dodge  ags 
And  let  the  Pope  trample  our  rights,  an< 
foreign  fist  into  our  island  church, 
To  phimp  the  leaner  pouch  of  Italy  "  ; 

whilst  Elizabeth  is  made  to  v 
ize  it  beyond  hope  of  reder 
into  a  mere  petty  ebullitic 
splenetic  womanly  vanity : 

**  Then,  Queen  indeed !   No  foreign  prince 
Should  fill  my  throne,  myself  upon  the  sti 

It  must  be  owned,  indecc 
this  play  lacks  the  highest  i 
in  its  expression  as  much  as 
conception.  We  occasionally 
across  passages  of  vivid  and 
ous  limning,  as  Count  Feria's 
to  Elizabeth  towards  the  end 
play,  and  Howard's  descripti 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  sta 
mind  of  the  citizens.  But  evi 
force  of  this  latter  passage 
dramatic.  There  is  none  c 
rush  and  movement  of  an  e; 
populace.  There  are  a  few  st 
groups.  But  they  are  ina 
Theirs  is  a  kind  of  dead  life, 
may  be  pardoned  such  an  e: 
sion.  Rather,  they  are  mei 
bleaux  vivanis.  They  inspire  u 
no  fear  for  Mary's  throne, 
near  to  dramatic  power  and  b 
is  Elizabeth's  soliloquy  at  V 
stock,  suddenly  lowered  ir 
midst  of  its  poetry,  even  to  ni 
familiarity,  by  the  introductic 
such  a  phrase  as  "catch  me 
can." 

But  for  one  single  effort  o 
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highest  poetic  flight  we  look  in 
Tain. 

Even  the  few  snatches  of  his  lyre 
irhich  he  introduces  fail  to  woo  us. 
They  are  not  natural.  If  they  are 
poetry,  it  is  poetry  in  a  court-dress. 
It  is  rich  with  brocade,  and  the 
jewels  glitter  bravely;  it  treads 
delicately,  but  its  movements  are  ar- 
tificial and  constrained.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  song  of  the  Wood- 
slock  milkmaid,  wherein  labor  is 
visible  in  every  line,  with  those 
gushes  of  nature  with  which  the 
poet's  soul  would  seem  to  be  bub- 
bling over  the  brim  of  the  visible  in 
the  various  lyrical  snatches  of  Ariel 
or  with  the  song  of  Spring  at  the 
end  of  Lave*s  Labor  Lost. 

But  what  has  more  surprised  us 
than  the  lack  of  the  poetic  inspira- 
tion in  this  drama  is  the  occasional 
want  of  correct  taste  in  a  writer  of 
such  exceeding  polish  as  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson.  Such  a  speech  as 

"Aod  God  hath  blot  or  cuned  me  with  m,  bom— 
Tour  boots  are  from  the  horses," 

should  not  have  been  put  in  the 
mouth  of  a  lady,  still  less  a  lady  of 
the  rank  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  the 
less  when  she  appeals  to  our  sym- 
pathies from  a  kind  of  honorable 
imprisonment. 

Lady  Magdalen  Dacres  may  have 
beat  king  Philip  with  a  staff  for  in- 
sulting her,  and  have  remained  a 
lady,  but  we  do  not  want  to  be 
told,  in  the  midst  of  dramatic  pa- 
thos, 

But  by  God*s  providence  a  good  stout  staff 
Lay  near  me ;  and  you  know  me  strong  of  arm  ; 
1  do  believe  I  lamed  his  Majesty's." 

Is  our  poet,  again,  so  barren  of 
invention  that  he  could  find  no 
other  way  of  portraying  Philip's  in- 
difference to  his  Queen  than  the 
following : 

By  S.  James,  I  do  protest, 
Upon  the  faith  and  honor  of  a  Spaniard, 


I  am  vastly  grieved  to  leave  your  Miyesty. 
Simon,  is  supper  ready  ?" 

RBNAitx>— Ay,  my  liege, 
I  saw  the  covers  laying." 
"  PHiLir^ Let's  have  it " 

Whatever  may  be  the  character 
he  may  have  wished  to  depict  in 
Philip,  we  expect  a  Spanish  king 
to  be  a  gentleman.  And  such  an 
ending  of  a  scene  susceptible  of  the 
tenderest  pathos,  where  the  heroine 
and  another  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  drama  are  in  pre- 
sence, argues  a  wonderful  dulness 
of  perception  of  the  beautiful. 

Worse  than  all,  however,  is  his 
treatment  of  Cardinal  Pole. 

Shakspere  puts  a  few  words  of 
Latin  into  the  mouth  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  a  scene  in  Henry  VIII*y 
in  which  he  and  Cardinal  Campeg- 
gio  are  endeavoring  to  bend  the 
queen  to  the  king's  will.  But  it  is 
a  wonderful  touch  of  nature.  It  is 
one  of  those  profound  intuitions  for 
which  the  great  dramatist  is  so  dis- 
tinguished. So  seemingly  simple 
an  incident  reveals,  at  a  touch,  as 
it  were,  the  preoccupation  of 
Wolsey's  mind,  and  the  hollowness 
at  once  and  difficulty  of  the  duty 
he  had  suffered  to  be  imposed  upon 
him.  They  had  paid  her  ostensi- 
bly a  private  visit,  as  friends.  But 
Wolsey,  oppressed  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  undertaking,  and  medi- 
tating how  he  should  set  about  it, 
forgets  himself,  the  old  habit  crops 
up,  and  he  begins  as  if  he  were  be- 
ginning a  formal  ecclesiastical  doc- 
ument : 

"  Tanta  est  crga  te  mentis  integntas,  regina  sens- 
nissima." 

It  is  a  slip.  The  queen  stops  him. 
He  recollects  himself,  and  we  hear 
no  more  Latin. 

But  in  this  drama  the  poet  liter- 
ally makes  a  cardinal,  and  such  a 
cardinal  as  Pole,  address  Queen 


Valde  Decora: 


Mary  with  the  angelic  salutation  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  in  Latin  : 

'*  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  benedicta  tu  in  muliori- 
bu5 !" 

Upon  the  whole,  the  defects  of 
this  drama  are  so  many  and  so  seri- 
ous, so  radical  and  fundamental, 
that  no  competent  criticism  can 
pronounce  it  other  than  a  failure ; 
and  a  failure  more  complete  than 


would  have  been  thought 
to  a  poet  of  so  great  a  repul 
Mr.  Tennyson.* 

•  The  preceding  article  was  ready  for 
before  a  copy  fell  into  our  hands  of  Mat 
a  drama,  by  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere— a  po« 
had  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  have 
The  public  would  seem  to  have  exhibitc 
ciation  of  this  work  we  should  scarce! 
pected  from  them,  for  it  is.  we  believe,  < 
For  ourselves,  we  must  say  that  for  poet 
tion,  appreciation  and  development  of 
personages  of  the  diama,  it  appears  to  ui 
much  superior  to  Qhmh  Mary» 


"O  VALDE  DECORA!" 

Could  I  but  see  thee,  dear  ray  love ! 

That  face — but  once !  Not  dazzling  bright— 
Not  as  the  blest  above 

Behold  it  in  God's  light — 

But  as  it  look'd  at  La  Salette ; 

Or  when,  in  Pyrenean  wild, 
It  beam'd  on  Bernadette, 

The  favor'd  peasant  child. 

Once  seen — a  moment — it  would  blind 
These  eyes  to  beauty  less  than  thine : 

And  where  could  poet  find 
Such  theme  for  song  as  mine  ? 

But  if  I  ask  what  may  not  be. 

So  spell  me  with  thy  pictured  face 
That  haunting  looks  from  thee 

May  hold  me  like  a  grace. 


Are  You  My  IVi/ef 


ARE  YOU  MY  WIFE  ? 

IT  TUB  MTTHOK  OP  ^^PAIOS  BBFOU  TRX  WAR/*  ^  NUMBBR  TMIRTSS.V/'     PIUS  ri./*  BlC. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

And  now  a  new  life  began  for  less  whisperings.    It   was  weary 

Franceline.  work  staggering  on  under  her  load, 

"You  must  fly  from  idleness  as  while  memory  tugged  at  her  heart- 

from  sin,"  Father  Henwick  said ;  strings  and  dragged   its  longings 

**you  must  never  let  a  regret  set-  the  other  way.    It  was  hard  not  to 

tie  on  your  mind  for  an  instant,  yield  to  the  temptation  now  and 

It  will  often  be  hard  work  to  resist  then  of  sitting  down  by  the  way- 

ihem;  but  we  are  here  to  fight,  side  to  rest  and  look  back  towards 

You  must  shut  the  door  in  the  face  the  Egypt  that  was  for  ever  out  of 

of  idle  thoughts  by  activity  and  sight.    But  Franceline  very  seldom 

usefulness.    I  will  help  you  in  this,  yielded  to  the  treacherous  allure- 

You  must  set  to  work  amongst  the  ment.    When  she  caught  herself 

poor;  not  so  as  to  fatigue  yourself,  lapsing  into  dreams,  she  would  rise 

or  interfere  with  your  duties  and  up  with  a  resolute  effort,  and  shake 

occupations  at  home,  but  enough  off  the  torpor,  and  set  to  work  at 

lo  keep  you  busy  and  interested,  something.     When     the  torpor 

At  first  it  will  be  irksome  enough,  I  changed  to  a  sting  of  anguish,  she 
daresay;  but  never  mind  that.    By*  would  steep  hei*  soul  in  prayer — that 

and  by  the  effort  will  bring  its  own  unfailing  opiate  of  the  suffering 

^«ard, and  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  spirit,  its  chloroform  in  pain, 
a  duty."  One  day,  about  three  weeks  after 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  out  a  Father  Henwick's  return,  she  was 

time-table  for  her  which  filled  up  coming  home  through   the  wood 

every  hour  of  the  day,  and  left  not  after  her  morning's  round  amongst 

one  moment  for  brooding.    There  the  cottages.    She  was  very  tired 

were  visits  to  the  cottages  and  a  in  mind  and  body.     It  was  dull 

'lass  for  children  in  the  morning;  work  dinning  the  multiplication- 

the  afternoon  hours  were  to  be  de-  table  into  Bessy  Bing's  thick  skull, 

\oted  to  helping  her  father,  writ-  and  teaching  her  unnimble  fingers 

ing  and  copying  for  him,  sometimes  to  turn  the  heel  of  a  stocking;  to 

'opying  M3S.  for  Father  Henwick,  listen  to  the  widow's  endless  lamen- 

v^iih  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  talions  over  "  the  dear  departed  " 

her  mind  and  her  fingers  occupied,  and  the  good  old  times  when  they 

lUit  when  the  excitement  caused  killed  a  pig  every  year,  and  always 

W  this  change  in  her  daily  routine  had  a  bit  of  bacon  on  the  rack, 

subsided,  something  of  the   first  Franceline  came  to  the  old  spot 

'^eart-sinking  returned.    Do  what  where  she  used  to  sit  and  listen  to 

^He  would,  thought  would  not  be  the  concert  of  the  grove.  Thesong- 

fiumb.   The  external  activity  could  sters  were  neariy  all  silent  now,  for 

'^ot silence  the  busy  tongues  of  her  the  green  was  turning  gold;  but 

Win  or  deafen  her  to  their  cease-  the  felled  tree  was  lying  in  the 
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same  place,  and  tempted  her  to  rest 
a  moment  and  watch  the  sun  shooting 
his  golden  shafts  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  stems  all  round.  Another 
moment,  and  she  was  in  dreamland  ; 
but  the  spell  had  scarcely  fallen 
on  her  when  it  was  broken  by 
the  sound  of  footfalls  crushing  the 
yellow  leaves  that  made  a  carpet 
on  every  path.  She  started  to  her 
feet,  and  walked  on.  A  few  steps 
brought  her  face  to  face  with  Fa- 
ther Henwick.  He  greeted  her 
with  a  joyous  exclamation. 

"  Here  comes  my  little  mission- 
ary !  What  has  she  been  doing 
to-day  r 

"She  has  achieved  a  great  con- 
quest ;  slie  has  arrived  at  making 
Bessy  Bing  apprehend  the  problem 
that  seven  times  nine  and  nine 
times  seven  produce  one  and  the 
same  total,"  replied  Franceline  with 
mock  gravity. 

Father  Henwick  laughed;  but 
the  tired  expression  of  her  face  did 
not  escape  him. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  growing 
too  conceited  if  this  sort  of  thing 
goes  on,"  he  said.  "  But  you  must 
not  overdo  it,  my  dear  child;  it 
won't  do  to  wear  yourself  out  in 
gaining  arithmetical  triumphs." 

"  Better  wear  out  than  rust  out." 
And  Franceline  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders ;  she  had  learned  the  expres- 
sive French  trick  from  her  fa- 
ther. 

The  priest  bent  his  clear  eyes  on 
her  for  a  second  without  speaking. 
She  read  disappointment,  and  per- 
haps mild  reproach,  in  them. 

**  I  am  sorry  I  said  that,  father ; 
I  did  not  mean  to  complain." 

"  Why  are  you  sorry  V* 

"  Because  it  was  cowardly  and 
ungrateful." 

"  To  whom  r 

**  To  you,  who  are  so  kind  and 
so  patient  with  me!" 


"  And  who  bids  me  be 
Who  teaches  me  to  be  patient 
you  } — poor  little  bruised  laral 

"  I  know  it,  father;  I  feel 
the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  bu 
can't  always  be  remembe 
There  was  the  slightest  tou< 
impatience  in  her  tone. 

**  How  if  God  were  some  c 
grow  tired  of  remembering  u: 
bearing  with  us,  and  forgiving 

"  I  know.  But  I  am  not 
ling;  only  sickening  and  suf! 
You  have  told  me  there  was  ; 
in  that  V*  The  words  came  t 
lous,  as  if  through  rising  tears 
Franceline  raised  her  head  ' 
defiant  movement,  and  force 
briny  drops  down.  "  I  canno 
it !"  she  continued  impetus 
"  I  have  tried  my  best,  and 
not  help  it !" 

Father  Henwick  heaved  i 
most   inaudible   sigh  befor 
said:   "What   cannot  you 
Franceline.^  Suffering.^" 
»   "  No  !    I  don't  care  about 
Remembering  I  cannot  forge) 

"  My  poor  child  !  would  t< 
I  could  help  you !  I  v/ould 
willingly  in  your  place !" 
words  came  like  a  gush  fro 
inmost  heart.  They  broke 
the  sufferer's  proud  resistanc 
let  the  tears  have  vent.  He  t 
to  walk  back  with  her.  For 
time  neither  spoke ;  only  th 
sobs  that  came  unchecked 
Franceline  broke  the  temp 
stillness  of  the  wood.  Su< 
she  cried  out  in  a  tone  of  pa 
ate  desperation  :  "  O  father 
dreadful.  It  will  kill  me  if  i 
much  longer  !  The  humiliat 
more  than  I  can  bear !  T 
that  1  am  harboring  a  feelin 
my  whole  soul  rebels  agains 
is  revolting  in  the  eyes  of  Gc 
of  my  conscience  !  And  I  < 
master  it !" 
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"You  will  never  master  it  by 
pride,  f  ranceline ;  that  very  pride 
is  your  greatest  hindrance  in  set- 
ting your  heart  free.  Try  and  think 
more  of  God  and  less  of  yourself. 
There  is  no  sin,  as  you  say,  in  the 
suffering,  any  more  than,  if  you 
strayed  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
in  the  dark,  and  fell  over  and  were 
killed,  you  would  be  guilty  of  sui- 
cide. The  sinfulness  now  is  in 
your  rebellion  against  the  suffering 
simply  because  it  wounds  your 
pride." 

"It  is  not  all  pride,  father,"  she 
said  meekly.  Presently  she  turned 
and  k>oked  up  at  him  through  wet 
lashes.  Father,  I  must  tell  you 
something,"  she  said,  speaking  with 
a  sort  of  timidity  that  was  unusual 
with  her  towards  him — "  a  thought 
that  came  to  me  this  morning  that 
never  canic  to  me  before  ..." 

MVhat  was  it?" 

'^If  his  wife  should  die  .  .  .  he 
would  be  free  r 

A  dark  shadow  fell  now  on  Fa- 
tli€r  Henwick's  large,  smooth  brow. 
Franctline  read  his  answer  in  the 
frown  and  the  averted  gaze ;  but  he 
spoke  soon,  though  he  did  not  look 
at  her. 

"Tliat  was  a  sinful  thought !  You 
should  have  cast  it  behind  you  with 
c  )nlempt.  Has  it  come  to  that  with 
you,  that  you  could  look  forward  to 
the  death  of  any  one  as  a  thing  to 
l>e longed  for?" 

"I  did  not  long  for  it.  The 
thouj^ht  came  to  me." 

**  You  should  have  hunted  it  out 
of  your  mind  like  an  evil  spirit,  as 
it  was.  You  must  never  let  it  near 
you  again.  He  should  be  to  you  as 
if  he  were  already  dead.  Whetlier 
his  wife  dies  or  not  should  not,  and 
does  not,  concern  you.  Besides, 
how  do  you  know  whether  she  is  not 
^ young  as  yourself,  and  stronger? 
child,  such  a  thought  as  that 


would  lead  you  to  the  brink  of  an 
abyss,  if  you  listened  to  it." 

"  I  never  will  again,  father,"  she 
answered  promptly.  "  I  hardly 
know  now  whether  I  listened  to  it 
or  not ;  only  I  could  not  help  telling 
you." 

You  were  right  to  tell  me ;  and 
now  banish  it,  and  never  let  it  ap- 
proach you  again." 

After  a  pause  he  resumed  r 

"  You  are  sure  that  silence  is 
best  with  M.  de  la  Bourbonais  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes.  How  can  you  ask  me, 
father  ?"  And  Franceline  looked  up 
in  surprise. 

"Yet  it  cannot  remain  a  secret 
from  him  for  ever;  he  is  almost 
certain  to  hear  of  it  sooner  or  later, 
and  it  might  save  him  a  severe  shock 
if  he  heard  it  from  you.  It  would 
set  his  mind  at  rest  about  you  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  at  rest  at  present  on 
that  score.  He  has  no  idea  that 
the  discovery  would  be  likely  to 
affect  me." 

"You  are  better  able  to  judge 
of  that,  of  course,  than  I  am.  But  it 
grieves  me  to  see  you  have  a  secret 
from  your  father;  I  wish  it  could 
be  avoided." 

But  it  cannot ;  indt^ed  it  can- 
not !"  she  repeated  emphatically. 

You  may  trust  me  to  speak,  if  I 
thought  it  could  be  done  without 
injury  to  both  of  us.  It  is  much 
better  to  wait ;  perhaps  by  the  time 
it  comes  to  his  ears  I  may  be  able 
to  hear  him  speak  of  it  without  be- 
traying myself  and  paining  him." 

Father  Henwick  acquiesced,  but 
reluctantly.  He  hoped  she  was 
right  in  supposing  M.  de  la  Bour- 
bonais quite  blind  to  what  had 
been  so  palpable  to  a  casual  ob- 
server. But,  making  even  the  fullest 
allowance  for  the  absent-minded 
habits  of  the  studious  man,  this 
seemed  scarcely  probable.  Fran- 
celine had  affirmed  it  herself  more 
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confidently,  perhaps,  than  was  war- 
ranted. She  had,  however,  succeed- 
ed in  lulling  her  father  into  forget- 
fiilness  of  his  former  conjectures 
and  impressions;  she  was  certain 
of  this.  It  had  been  done  at  a  ter- 
rible price  of  endurance  and  self- 
control;  but  she  had  succeeded, 
and  it  would  be  doubly  cruel  now 
to  revive  his  suspicions  and  let  him 
know  the  truth. 

"  I  will  trust  you,"  said  Father 
Henwick ;  "  it  is  indeed  a  mercy 
that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  bear 
such  a  trial  while  he  is  yet  so  un- 
prepared." 

There  was  an  earnestness  about 
him  as  he  said  this  that  would  have 
caused  Franceline  a  deeper  emo- 
tion than  curiosity  if  her  mind 
were  not  fixed  wide  of  the  mark. 
She  replied  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion :  "  If  anything  should  occur 
to  make  it  necessary  to  tell  him, 
will  you  break  it  to  him,  father  V 

"I  will,"  said  the  priest  simply. 

Franceline  had  not  the  least  fear 
of  Father  Henwick.  The  severity 
of  his  passionless  brow  did  not 
frighten  her ;  it  never  checked  the 
outflow  of  the  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions that  came  surging  up  from 
her  own  perturbed  heart.  He  seem- 
ed too  far  removed  from  strife  him- 
self to  be  aff*ected  by  it,  except  as 
a  pitying  angel  might,  looking  down 
from  his  calm  heaven  on  poor  mor- 
tals struggling  and  striving  in  the 
smoke  and  din  of  their  earthly  bat- 
tle-field. 

"  Father,"  said  Franceline  sud- 
denly, *'  I  wish  I  cared  more  for 
the  poor!  I  wish  I  could  love 
them  and  pity  them  as  you  do  ;  but 
I  don't.  I'm  so  shy  of  going 
amongst  them.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
do  them  any  good,  and  they  don't 
do  me  any  good,  they're  so  prosy 
and  egotistical — most  of  them,  at 
least." 


He  turned  an  amused, 
smile  on  her. 

"  There  was  a  time 
thought  so  too  ;  but  pers( 
the  love  will  come  afte 
while.  All  that  is  worth 
bought  with  sacrifice.  < 
could  only  understand  th 
ness  of  sacrifice !  Then  i 
find  the  peace  passing  i 
standing  that  comes  ol 
overcome,  of  sorrow  gene; 
cepted !" 

He  held  out  his  hand  to 
by.  Franceline  laid  hers 
did  not  remove  it  at  one 
ther,"  she  said,  with  her  ( 
in  childlike  fearlessness 
**one  would  think,  to 
speak  of  passion  overcome 
row  accepted,  that  you  kn 
thing  about  them !  I  s 
wish  you  did.  It  would 
easier  to  me  to  believe  in 
bility  of  overcoming  an< 
ing." 

A  change  came  over  Fa 
wick's  face  for  one  momei 
not  a  cloud  nor  a  tremoi 
shadow  of  some  deep  emc 
must  pass  away  before  he 
swer.  Then  the  words  c 
grave  simplicity,  and  low, 
were  a  prayer : 

"Believe,  then,  my  cl 
take  courage  ;  I  have  gon 
it  all !" 

He  turned  and  walked 
the  wood.  Franceline  st< 
ing  after  him  -through 
tear-drops.  Never  had  1' 
so  far  above  her,  so  remo 
human  weakness,  as  at  this 
when  he  so  humbly  ackn 
kindred  with  it. 

A  pleasant  surprise  mel 
line  on  her  return  home 
mon  was  at  The  Lilies,  ar 
expressing  his  indignatio 
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finding  her  there  to  greet  him.  She 
arrived^  however,  before  he  had 
quite  divested  himself  of  a  cargo 
of  small  boxes  which  he  had  car- 
ried down  himself  in  order  to  have 
the  delight  of  witnessing  her  curi- 
osity  and  pleasure  in  their  contents. 
There  was  hardly  any  event  which 
could  have  given  her  so  much  plea- 
sure in  her  present  frame  of  mind  as 
the  sight  of  her  kind,  old  friend ; 
and  she  satisfied  him  to  the  full  by 
hei  affectionate  welcome  and  her 
delight  in  all  his  presents.  He  had 
not  forgotten  her  favorite  friandise — 
chocolate  bonbons — and  she  set  to 
uhhling  them  at  once,  in  spite  of 
Angelique's  protest  against  such  a 
proceeding  close  on  dinner-time. 

"Va,  petite  gourmande !"  ex- 
claimed the  bonnCy  tramping  off  to 
her  kitchen,  in  high  glee  to  see 
Franceline*s  gayety  and  innocent 
greediness  over  the  dainty. 

Sir  Simon  was,  if  possible,  in 
brighter  spirits  than  ever ;  like  Job's 
I  friends,  he  was  "  full  of  discourse," 
^that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
listen  and  laugh  as  tlie  current 
rippled  on.  He  had  a  deal  to  tell 
about  his  rambles  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  a  whole  budget  of  adventures 
to  retail,  and  anecdotes  about  odd 
people  he  had  come  across  in  all 
sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places.  No- 
thing checked  the  pleasant  flow 
until  M.  de  la  Bourbonais  had  the 
unlucky  inspiration  to  inquire  for 
Lady  Rebecca's  health  ;  whereupon 
the  baronet  raised  his  right  hand 
and  let  it  fall  again  with  an  empha- 
tic gesture,  shook  his  head,  and 
compressed  his  lips  in  ominous  si- 
lence. Raymond,  who  held  the  key 
of  the  pantomime,  gathered  there- 
from that  Lady  Rebecca  had  for 
the  six-and-thirticth  time  rallied 
from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  plung- 
her  long-suffering  heir  once 
more  into  dejection  and  disappoint- 
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ment.  He  knew  what  was  in  store 
for  his  private  ear,  and  heaved  a 
sigh.  "  But  the  present  hour  shall 
be  a  respite,"  Sir  Simon  seemed  to 
say;  and  he  quitted  the  subject 
abruptly,  and  proceeded  to  cate- 
chise Franceline  on  her  behavior 
since  his  departure.  He  was  sur- 
prised and  annoyed  to  find  that  she 
had  been  to  no  parties;  that  nothing 
more  exciting  than  that  short  visit 
to  Rydal  had  come  of  his  deep-laid 
scheme  with  the  dowager;  and  that 
there  had  been  no  rivalry  of  gallant 
suitors  attacking  the  citadel  of  The 
Lilies.  He  had  been  rather  ner- 
vous before  meeting  her;  for,  though 
it  had  been  made  quite  clear  to 
him  by  Raymond's  letters  that  he^ 
had  received  no  crushing  blow  of 
any  description,  Sir  Simon  had  a 
lurking  fear  that  recent  events 
might  have  left  a  deeper  shadow 
on  his  daughter's  existence  than  he 
was  conscious  of.  Her  aspect,  how- 
ever, set  him  at  ease  on  this  score. 
He  could  hardly  have  lighted  on  a 
more  favorable  moment  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  sanguine  hopes 
regarding  Franceline's  heart-whole- 
ness. True,  she  had  been  crying, 
only  half  an  hour  ago,  bitter,  burn- 
ing tears  enough  ;  but  her  face  re- 
tained no  trace  of  them,  and  it  still 
held  the  glow  of  inward  triumph 
that  Father  Henwick's  last  words 
had  called  up  into  her  eyes,  and 
her  cheeks  had  got  a  faint  color 
from  the  rapid  walking.  Sir  Simon 
breathed  freely  as  he  took  note  of 
these  outward  signs ;  he  could  in- 
dulge in  a  little  chaffing  without  re- 
morse or  arriire-pensee.  He  want- 
ed to  know,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  how  many  hearts  she  had 
broken  in  his  absence — how  many 
unfortunates  had  been  mortally 
struck  as  they  passed  within  reach 
of  her  arrows  on  the  wayside.  Fran- 
celine protested  that  she  carried  no 
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quiver,  and  had  not  inflicted  a 
scratch  on  any  one.  Humph  !  Sir 
Simon  invited  her  to  convey  that 
answer  to  the  marines. 

"And  how  about  Ponsonby 
Anwyll?  Has  he  been  here  late- 
ly?" 

"  No ;  he  called  twice,  but  papa 
and  I  were  out." 

"  Poor  devil !  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  him  !  But  he  won't  have 
the  sense  to  keep  out  of  harm's 
way;  hell  be  at  it  again  before 
long." 

Franceline  gave  one  of  her  merry 
laughs — she  was  in  a  mood  to  enjoy 
the  absurdity  of  the  joke — and  went 
to  take  off  her  things ;  for  Ang^lique 
^ut  in  her  head  to  say  that  dinner 
was  ready. 

Things  fell  quickly  into  their  old 
course  at  the  Court.  There  was  a 
procession  of  morning  callers  every 
day,  and  pleasant  friendly  dinners, 
and  a  few  men  down  in  relays  to 
shoot.  Sir  Simon  insisted  on  M. 
de  la  Bourbonais  coming  to  join 
them  frequently,  and  bringing  Fran- 
celine ;  he  had  established  a  prece- 
dent, and  he  was  not  going  to  let  it 
drop.  Franceline,  on  the  whole, 
was  glad  of  the  excitement;  she 
was  determined  to  use  ever>'thing 
that  could  help  her  good  resolu- 
tions ;  and  the  necessity  for  seeming 
to  enjoy  soon  led  to  her  doing  so 
in  reality.  After  the  stillness  of  her 
little  home-life,  filled  as  it  was  with 
restless  voices  audible  to  no  ear  but 
hers,  the  gay  stir  of  the  Court  was 
welcome.  It  was  a  pleasurable 
sensation,  too,  to  feel  herself  the  ob- 
ject of  admiring  attentions  from  a 
number  of  agreeable  gentlemen,  to 
be  deferred  to  and  made  much  of, 
as  if  she  were  a  little  queen  amongst 
them  all.  Sir  Simon  was  more  in- 
dulgent than  ever,  and  spoiled  her 
to  his  he  art's  content.  Father  Hen- 
wicki  who  was  kept  au  cwrani  of 


what  was  going  on,  could 
it  in  his  heart  to  oppose  wh 
ed  to  be  an  innocent  dive 
her  thoughts. 

It  was,  therefore,  any  thin 
welcome  break  when  Lady 
came  down  one  morning, 
panied  by  Sir  Simon,  to  ai 
her  intention  of  carrying 
friend  the  next  day  to 
Franceline  fought  off  wli 
could,  but  Sir  Simon  pooh 
her  excuses  about  not  li 
leave  her  father,  and  so  fi 
was  there  now  to  look  aft 
and  she  must  go.  So  sh 
Rydal  had  a  dreadful  ass 
in  her  mind,  and  she  shrank  I 
ing  there  as  from  revisit 
scene  of  some  horrible 
She  shrank,  too,  from  lea> 
father.  Of  late  they  had  be 
bound  up  in  their  daily  I 
ever;  she  had  coaxed  him 
cepting  her  services  as  an  ai 
sis,  and  he  had  quickly  g 
used  to  them  that  he  was 
miss  her  greatly  at  his  worl 

There  was  nothing,  more 
the  inmates  of  Rydal  to  con 
her  for  the  sacrifice  ;  they  y 
the  least  interesting.  It  wa 
the  same  good-natured  petti 
Lady  Anwyll,  as  if  she  we 
ten  or  a  baby.  Slie  knew 
what  the  conversation  wou 
gossip  about  local  trifles 
the  family,  especially  Po 
boots,  his  eccentricities, 
dishes,  his  pranks  in  the  re 
the  old  tune  played  over  a 
again  on  the  same  siring. 
Ponce  himself,  Franceline  \ 
big  hussar  already  by  he 
would  do  his  best  to  be  er 
ing,  and  would  only  be  a 
and  commonplace.  Not 
Rydal,  in  fact,  rose  above  tl 
level  of  DuUerton. 

The  dowager  had  some  fe 
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people  in  for  a  carpet-dance,  in 
which  Franceline  had  to  take  her 
part,  and  did  without  any  repug- 
niVice.  Dancing  brought  back  cer- 
tain memories  that  pierced  her  like 
steel  blades;  but  her  heart  was 
proof  against  the  thrusts,  and  she 
defied  thera  to  wound  her.  Lord 
Roxham  was  invited,  and  showed 
himself  cordial  and  friendly,  but 
nothing  more.  He  said  he  had 
been  called  away  to  London  soon 
after  they  last  met,  or  else  he  would 
have  profited  by  M.  de  la  Bour- 
bonais*  permission  to  call  at  The 
Lilies;  he  hoped  that  the  authoriza- 
tion might  still  hold  good. 

**  Oh !  yes ;  do  come.  I  shall  be 
so  glad  to  see  you,"  was  the  frank 
and  unaffected  reply. 

Lady  Anwyll  had  meantime  felt 
rather  aggrieved  at  Lord  Roxham 's 
behavior.  Her  little  scheme  had 
gone  o£f  so  swimmingly  at  first  she 
conid  not  understand  why  it  had 
suddenly  collapsed  in  its  prosper- 
ous course,  and  come  to  a  dead 
halt.  At  any  rate,  she  would  give 
him  one  more  chance.  The  young 
legislator  seemed  in  no  violent  hur- 
ry to  improve  it.  He  danced  a 
couple  of  times  with  Franceline, 
and  once  with  two  other  young 
girls,  and  then  subsided  to  dummy 
^hist  with  the  rector  of  Rydal  and 
his  wife,  leaving  Franceline  to  the 
combined  fascinations  of  Mr.  Charl- 
ton and  Ponce,  who  usurped  her 
between  them.  The  latter  bestow- 
ed such  an  unequal  share  of  a 
host's  courtesy  on  the  young  French 
girl,  indeed,  that  his  mother  felt  it 
incumbent  on  her  to  explain  to  the 
other  young  ladies  that  Mile,  de  la 
Bourbon ais  was  a  foreigner;  there- 
fore Ponce,  being  so  good-natured, 
paid  her  particular  attention.  And 
he  certainly  did — not  only  on  that 
occasion,  but  while  she  remained. 
He  was  continually  hovering  about 


her  like  a  huge  overshadowing 
bird  whose  wings  were  always  in 
the  way  of  its  movements.  He  trip- 
ped over  footstools  in  attempting 
to  place  them  under  her  feet ;  but 
then  he  was  always  so  thankful  that 
it  was  himself,  not  her,  he  nearly 
upset !  He  spilt  several  cups  of 
tea  in  handing  them  to  her,  and 
was  nearly  overcome  with  gratitude 
when  he  saw  the  carpet  had  got  the 
contents,  and  that  her  pretty  muslin 
frock  was  safe  !  He  would  hold  an 
umbrella  open  over  her  because  it 
looked  so  uncommonly  like  rain; 
and  it  was  such  a  mercy  to  have 
only  spoiled  her  bonnet  and  made 
a  hole  in  her  veil,  when  he  might 
.so  easily  have  run  the  point  into 
her  eye.  Ponce,  like  many  wiser 
men,  had  endless  satisfaction  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  blunders  he 
might  have  committed  and  did  not. 
Yet,  with  all  his  boyish  awkward- 
ness, Franceline  was  growing  very 
fond  of  him.  He  was  so  thorough- 
ly kind7hearted,  and  so  free  from 
the  taint  of  conceit ;  and  then 
there  was  an  undeniable  enjoyment 
in  the  sense  of  being  cared  for, 
and  thought  of,  and  watched  over; 
and  it  was  all  done  in  a  naive,  boy- 
ish way,  and  with  a  brotherly  ab- 
sence of  compliment  or  constraint 
that  left  her  free  to  accept  it  with- 
out any  sense  of  undue  obligation, 
or  the  fear  of  being  called  upon  to 
repay  it  except  by  being  pleased 
and  grateful.  When  he  followed 
her  into  the  conservatory  with  a 
shawl  and  wrapped  it  round  her 
unceremoniously,  she  looked  up  at 
his  fresh,  honest  face,  and  said,  al- 
most as  if  he  had  been  a  woman : 
"  I  wish  I  had  you  for  a  brother. 
Captain  Anwyll !"  He  got  very 
red,  and  was  fumbling  somewhere 
in  his  mind  for  an  answer,  when 
his  mother  called  to  him  for  the 
watering-pot ;  Ponce  seized  it,  and. 
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dashing  out  a  sudden  shower-bath 
upon  the  dowager's  dress,  narrow- 
ly escajxid  drenching  Franceline's. 
But  it  did  escape.  What  a  lucky 
dog  he  was ! 

How  pleasant  it  was  riding  home 
in  the  fresh  afternoon  !  Lady  An- 
wyll  came  in  the  carriage,  while 
Franceline  and  Capt.  Anwyll  can- 
tered on  before.  Nothing  was  like- 
ly to  have  happened  at  The  Lilies 
during  her  absence ;  but  as  they 
drew  near  she  grew  impatient  and 
rode  at  a  pace,  as  if  she  expected 
wonderful  tidings  at  the  ride's  end. 
The  air  was  so  clear  that  Duller- 
ton,  yet  a  mile  off,  sent  its  hum  of 
life  towards  the  riders  with  sharp 
distinctness.  The  panting  of  the 
train,  as  it  moved  out  of  the  station, 
sounded  close  by ;  every  street  cry 
and  tinkling  cart-bell  rang  out  like 
a  chime.  Soon  the  soft  cooing  of 
the  doves  came  wafted  above  the 
distant  voice  of  the  town ;  and  when 
the  travellers  came  within  sight  of 
The  Lilies,  the  flock  flew  to  greet 
Franceline,  wheeling  round  high 
up  in  the  air  several  times  before 
alighting  on  her  shoulders  and  out- 
stretched wrist.  Then  came  her 
father's  delighted  exclamation,  as 
he  hurried  down  the  little  garden- 
walk,  and  Angelique's  affection- 
ale  embrace.  And  once  more  the 
small,  still  home-life,  that  was  so 
s^ect  and  so  rich  in  a  restored  joy, 
recommenced.  Franceline  devoted 
hours  every  day  now  to  working 
with  her  fatlier,  and  soon  she  be- 
came almost  as  much  absorbed  in 
the  work  as  he  was.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  she  hindered  rather  than 
helped,  stopping  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  dictation  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation; but  Raymond  never 
chided  her  or  grudged  the  delay. 
Her  fresh  young  eyesight  and  dili- 
gent, nimble  hand  were  invalu- 
able to  him,  and  he  wondered 


how  he  had  got  on  so  long 
them. 

Lord  Roxham  redeen 
promise  of  calling  at  The 
He  talked  a  good  deal  to  E 
about  politics  and  current 
saying  very  little  to  Francel 
sat  by,  stitching  away  at 
of  plain  sewing.  This  v 
wiiat  she  liked.  Her  fathei 
tertained  and  interested.  . 
from  the  outer  world  ah 
freshed  him,  though  he  wa 
conscious  of  it,  still  less  < 
ing  any  such  reviving  inc 
his  quiet,  monotonous  ej 
but  Franceline  always  haile 
thankfulness  for  him,  and 
content  to  reftiain  in  the  sh 
while  the  visitor  devoted  h 
amusing  her  father.  Was 
or  did  she,  on  glancing  up  « 
from  her  needlework,  detec 
pression,  half  compassion; 
searching,  in  Lord  Roxha; 
as  he  looked  fixedly  at  her } 
er  it  was  fancy  or  not,  her 
at  once,  and  the  blood  mai 
cheek;  she  did  not  ventu 
her  gaze  light  on  him  agai 
was  with  a  sense  of  shynesa 
shook  hands  with  him  at  p 

Ponsonby  Anwyll  was  n< 
quent  visitor  at  The  Lilie 
times  coming  alone,  someti 
Sir  Simon ;  and  it  was  a 
coincidence,  if  quite  ac 
that  he  generally  made  his 
ance  as  Franceline  was  on  l 
of  starting  for  her  ride  ;  ai 
was  always  on  horseback,  t 
no  conceivable  reason  whyl 
not  join  the  party.  The  b 
sar  was  a  safer  companic 
saddle  than  in  the  drawii 
he  rode  with  the  masterly 
a  cavalryman,  and,  the  ro 
free  from  the  disturbing 
of  tea-trays  and  chairs. 
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nothing  and  upset  nobody,  and 
Franceline  was  always  glad  of  his 
company.  She  was  too  inexperi- 
enced and  too  much  absorl^ed  in 
other  tlioughts  to  forecast  any  pos- 
sible results  from  this  state  of 
things.  Ponsonby  continued  the 
same  familiar,  kind,  brother-like 
manner  to  her;  was  mightily  con- 
cerned in  keeping  her  out  of  the 
bad  bits  of  road,  and  out  of  the 
way  of  the  cattle  that  might  be 
tramping  to  market  and  prove  of- 
fensive to  her  mettlesome  pony. 
He  never  aimed  at  making  himself 
agreeable,  only  useful.  But  the 
eyes  of  Dullerton  looked  on  at  all 
this  brotherly  attention,  and  drew 
its  own  conclusion.  The  Langrove 
young  ladies,  of  whom  somehow 
she  had  of  late  seen  less  than  ever, 
grew  excited  to  the  highest  pitch 
about  it,  and  were  already  discuss- 
ing how  many  of  them  would  be 
bridemaids  at  the  wedding,  if 
bridemaids  there  were.  Most  like- 
ly Sir  Simon  would  settle  that 
and  probably  give  the  dresses. 
Even  discreet  Miss  Merry  wig  could 
not  forbear  shaking  her  finger  and 
her  barrel  curls  at  Franceline  one 
day  when  the  latter  hurried  off  to 
gtft  ready  for  her  ride,  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  Sir  Simon  and  Capt. 
Anwyll  were  due  at  three  o'clock. 
But  Franceline  knew  by  this  time 
what  Dullerton  was,  and  what  it 
could  achieve  in  the  way  of  gos- 
sip; spinning  a  yarn  a  mile  long 
out  of  a  thread  the  length  of  your 
finger.  She  only  laughed,  and  men- 
tally remarked  how  little  people 
knew.  They  would  be  marrying 
her  to  Sir  Simon  next,  when  Pon- 
sonby rejoined  his  regiment  and 
was  seen  no  more  at  her  saddle- 
bow. 

The  three  had  set  out  for  a  ride 
o^e  afternoon,  when,  as  they  were 
cubing  along  at  full  tilt,  Sir  Simon 


pulled  up  with  a  strong  formula  of 
exclamation. 

"What's  the  matter.?"  cried  Sir 
Ponsonby,  plunging  back  heavily, 
while  Franceline  reined  in  Rosebud, 
and  turned  in  some  alarm  to  see 
what  had  occurred. 

**  If  I  have  not  actually  forgotten 
all  about  Simpson,  who  comes  down 
from  London  by  appointment  this 
afterncx>n !  I  dare  say  he's  waiting 
for  me  by  this,  and  he  must  return 
by  the  5:20.  I  must  leave  you, 
and  |x>st  home  as  quick  as  Nero 
will  carry  me."  And  with  a  '*  by- 
by"  to  Franceline  and  a  nod  to 
Capt.  Anwyll,  coupled  with  an  in- 
junction not  to  let  her  ride  too 
fast  and  to  keep  her  out  of  mis- 
chief, the  baronet  turned  his  horse's 
head  and  galloped  away,  desiring 
the  groom  to  follow  on  with  the 
others. 

They  went  on  at  a  good  pace 
until  they  reached  the  f<x)t  of  a 
gentle  ascent,  when  both  of  one  ac- 
cord fell  into  a  walk.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  intercourse  Franceline 
was  conscious  of  a  certain  vague 
awkwardness  with  Capt.  Anwyll ; 
of  casting  about  for  something  to 
say,  and  not  finding  anything.  The 
place  was  perfectly  solitary,  the 
woods  on  one  side,  the  fields  slop- 
ing down  to  the  river  on  the  other. 
The  groom  lagged  respectfully  a 
long  way  behind,  quite  out  of  ear- 
shot, often  out  of  sight ;  for  the  road 
curved  and  wheeled  abruptly  every 
now  and  then,  and  hid  the  foremost 
riders  from  his  view.  Ponsonby 
broke  the  silence  : 

"  Miss  Franceline  " — he  would 
call  her  Miss  Franceline, because  it 
was  easier  and  shorter — "  I  have 
something  on  my  mind  that  I  want 
badly  to  say  to  you.  I've  been 
wanting  to  say  it  for  some  time.  I 
hope  it  won't  make  you  angry.?" 
I  can't  say  till  I  hear  it ;  but  if 
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you  are  in  doubt  about  it,  perhaps 
it  would  be  safer  not  to  say  it,'*  re- 
marked Franceline,  beginning  to 
tremble  ominously. 

**  I  wouldn't  vex  you  for  anything 
in  the  world  !  *Pon  my  honor  I 
wouldn't!"  protested  Ponce  warm- 
ly. **But,  you  see,  I  don't  know 
whether  what  I'm  going  to  say  will 
vex  you  or  not.'^ 

**  Then  don't  say  it ;  you  are 
sure  not  to  vex  me  then,"  was  the 
encouraging  advice,  and  she  de- 
voutly hoped  he  would  take  it. 
But  he  was  not  so  minded. 

*'  That's  true,"  he  assented  ;  "  but 
then,  you  see,  it  might  please  you. 
I'm  half  afraid  it  won't,  though  , 
only  I  can't  be  sure  till  I  try." 
After  musing  a  moment,  in  obvious 
perplexity,  he  resumed,  speaking 
rapidly,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  bolt  it  all  out  and  take  the 
consequences.  "  I'm  not  a  puppy — 
my  worst  enemy  won't  accuse  me 
of  that ;  but  I'm  not  a  bad  fellow 
either,  as  my  mother  and  all  the 
fellows  in  the  Tenth  will  tell  you  ; 
and  the  fact  is,  I've  grown  very  fond 
of  you,  Miss  Franceline,  and  if 
you'll  take  me  as  I  am  I'll  do  my 
best  to  be  a  good  husband  to  you 
and  to  make  you  happy." 

He  said  it  quickly,  as  if  he  were 
reciting  a  lesson  got  by  heart,  and 
then  came  to  a  dead  halt  and 
paused  for  a  reply."  He  might 
have  paused  long  enough,,  if  he  had 
not  at  last  turned  round  and  read 
ius  fate  in  Franceline's  scared, 
white  face  and  undisguised  agita- 
tion. 

'*  Oh  1  now,  don't  say  no  before 
you  think  it  over  !"  entreated  the 
young  man.  "  I  know  you're  ten 
times  too  good  for  nie  ;  but,  for 
that  matter,  you're  too  good  for  the 
best  fellow  that  ever  lived.  I  said 
so  myself  to  Sir  Simon  only  this 
morning.    But  I  do  love  you  with 


all  my  heart,  Franceline 
only  you  could  care  for  n 
little  to  begin  with,  I'd  be 
and  you'd  make  me  the 
man  alive  !" 

Franceline  had  now 
her  self-possession,  and  w 
speak,  though  she  still  tre 

"  I  am  so  sorry  !"  she  e 
"  I  nev^r  dreamed  of  thi 
I  did  not !  I  dare  say  I  1 
very  selftsh,  very  though 
it  was  not  wilful.  I  am 
happy  to  have  given  you  ] 

**()h!  don't  say  that.  Y( 
me  miserable  if  you  say  thai 
vid  Ponsonby.  "  Of  course 
thought  of  It.  It's  great  ii 
of  me  to  think  of  it,  I  hav 
to  offer  you !  But  if  > 
quite  hate  the  sight  of  me 
I  could  make  you  a  dev 
band,  and  love  you  be 
many  a  cleverer  fellow, 
fond  of  you  from  the  firs 
has  my  mother." 

'*  You  are  both  very  goc 
I  am  very,  very  gratefu 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  ar 
frank,  impulsive  moven 
held  out  her  hand  to  hi 
sonby  bent  from  the  sa 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  alt 
was  gloved.  If  he  had 
over-sanguine  at  heart  ar 
stupid,  poor  fellow,  he  wc 
felt  that  it  was  all  over  > 
The  little  hand  lay  with 
terly  kindness  in  his  gi 
Franceline  looked  at  him 
that  were  too  kind  and  ] 
promise  anything  more  tli 
ly  pity  and  gratitude. 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot, 
never  think  of  it  any  m 
you  not  see  that  it  is  im 
I  am  a  Catholic  !" 

"  Pshaw  !  as  if  that  m 
whit !  I  mean  as  if  it  n< 
any  difference  between  us 
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mind  it  a  pin — 'pon  my  honor* I 
don't!  I  said  so  to  the  count. 
We've  settled  all  that,  in  fact,  and 
if  he*s  satisfied  to  trust  me  why 
will  not  you  ?" 

**Then  you  have  spoken  to  my 
father?" 

**  Oh !  yes ;  that  was  the  right 
thing,  Sir  Simon  told  me,  as  he  was 
a  Frenchman." 
**  And  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?" 
"He«aid  that  if  you  said  yes,  he 
was  quite  willing  to  give  you  to  me. 
I  wanted  to  come  to  settlements  at 
once— I  only  wish  I  was  ten  times 
beticroff! — but  he  would  not  hear 
a  word  about  that  until  I  had  con- 
rolled  you.  Only,  he  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  receive  me  as  his  son ; 
he  did  indeed,  Franceline !"  She 
was  looking  straight  before  her, 
her  eyes  dilated,  her  whole  face 
agiow  with  some  strong  emotion 
that  his  words  seemed  to  ha  'e  stir- 
red in  her. 

You  remember,"  continued 
Ponsonby,  "that  you  said  to  me 
once  you  would  like  to  have  me  for 
a  brother?  Well,  it  will  be  nearly 
the  same  thing.  You  would  get 
used  to  me  as  a  husband  after  a 
while  ;  you  would,  Franceline  I" 

"Never,  never,  never!"  she  re- 
peated, not  passionately,  but  with  a 
calm  emphasis  that  made  Ponson- 
by s  heart  die  within  him.  He 
could  not  find  a  word  to  oppose 
to  the  strong,  quiet  protest. 

"No,  it  is  all  a  mistake,"  said 
Franceline.  "  I  don't  know  who  is 
to  blame — I  suppose  I  am.  I  should 
not  have  let  you  come  so  often ; 
but  you  were  so  kind,  and  I  have 
so  few  people  to  care  for  me  ;  and 
when  one  is  sad  at  heart,  kindness  is 
so  welcome  !  But  I  should  have 
thought  of  you ;  I  have  been  sel- 
fish !" 

**  No,  no,  you  have  not  been  sel- 
fish at  all ;  it's  all  my  doing  and 


my  fault,"  affirmed  the  young 
man.  "I  wish  I  had  held  my' 
tongue  a  little  longer.  My  mothier 
will  come  and  see  you  to  morrow ; 
she  will  explain  it  all,  and  how  it 
sha'n't  make  any  trouble  to  you,  my 
being  a  Protestant." 

"  She  must  not  come,"  said  Fran- 
celine with  decision  ;  "there  is  no- 
thing to  explain.  I  am  sincerely 
grateful  to  her  and  to  you ;  but  I 
have  only  gratitude  to  give  you.  I 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  you 
may  soon  forget  me  and  any  pain 
I  am  causing  you,  and  that  you 
may  meet  with  a  wife  who  will 
make  you  happier  than  I  could  have 
done." 

Ponsonby  was  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  he  said,  speaking 
with  a  certain  hesitation  and  diffi- 
dence : 

**  I  could  be  satisfied  to  wait  and 
to  go  on  hoping,  if  I  were  sure  of 
one  thing  :  .  .  .  that  you  did  not 
care  for  anybody  else.    Do  you  ?" 

She  flashed  a  glance  of  indig- 
nant pride  at  him. 

"  What  right  have  you  to  put 
such  a  question  to  me  ?  I  tell  you 
I  do  not  care  for  you,  and  that  I 
will  never  marry  you  !  You  have 
no  right  to  ask  me  any  more." 

Ponsonby  recoiled  as  if  a  flash 
of  lightning  had  forked  out  of  the 
cold,  gray  sky.  "  Good  heavens !  I 
did  not  mean  to  offend  you.  I 
declare  solemnly  I  did  not !" 

But  he  had  touched  a  vibrating 
chord  unawares,  and  set  every  fibre 
in  her  heart  thrilling  and  every 
pulse  throbbing;  and  the  disturb- 
ance was  not  to  be  laid  by  any 
words  that  he  could  utter.  Fran- 
celine turned  homewards,  and  they 
did  not  exchange  a  word  until  they 
reached  The  Lilies  and  Ponsonby 
was  assisting  her  to  alight.  . 

"Say  you  forgive  me!"  he  said, 
speaking  very  low  and  penitently. 
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She  had  already  forgiven  him 
but  not  herself. 

"  I  do,  and  I  am  sorry  for  being 
so  impetuous.    Good-by !" 

"And  ray  mother  may  come  and 
see  you  to-morrow  ?** 

**  No,  no  !  It  is  no  use ;  it  is  no 
use !  I  say  again  I  wish  you  were 
my  brother,  Sir  Ponsonby,  but,  as 
you  care  to  remain  my  friend,  never 
speak  to  me  again  of  this." 

He  pressed  the  hand  she  held 
out  to  him ;  the  groom  backed  up 
to  take  the  reins  of  her  horse,  and 
Ponsonby  rode  away  with  a  thorn 
in  his  honest  heart. 

Miss  Merrywig  was  within,  chat- 
ting and  laughing  away  with  the 
count.  Franceline  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  meet  the  garrulous  old 
lady  or  anybody ;  so  she  went 
straight  to  her  room,  and  only  came 
down  when  the  visitor  was  gone. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  going  up  be- 
hind him  and  laying  a  hand  on 
each  shoulder,  "what  is  this  Sir 
Ponsonby  tells  me  ?  That  you  are 
tired  of  your  clair -detune y  and 
want  to  get  rid  of  her  ?" 

M.  de  la  Bourbonais  'drew  down 
the  two  trembling  hands,  and  clasp- 
ed them  on  his  breast,  and  lifted 
his  head  as  if  he  would  look  at  her. 

"  It  would  not  be  losing  her,  but 
gaining  a  son,  who  would  take  care 
of  her  when  I  am  gone !  She  has 
not  thought  of  that !" 

"  No ;  and  she  does  not  wish  to 
think  of  it !  I  will  live  with  you 
while  I  live.  I  don't  care  to  look 
beyond  that;  nor  must  you,  petit 
p^re.  But  I  am  very  sorry  for  Sir 
Ponsonby.  You  must  write  and 
tell  him  so,  and  that  he  must  not 
come  any  more — until  he  has  for- 
gotten me;  that  you  cannot  give 
me  up." 

"  My  cherished  one !  Let  us 
talk  about  this  matter;  it  is  very 
serious.    We  must  not  do  anything 


rashly."  He  tried  to  uncla 
hands  and  draw  her  to  his 
but  she  locked  them  tight< 
laid  her  cheek  on  his  head. 

"  Petit  pere,  there  is  not! 
talk  about ;  I  will  never  mai 
or  anybody  !" 

"  My  child,  thou  speakest  v 
reflection.    Captain  Anwyl 
good,  honorable  man,  and  h< 
thee,  and  it  would  be  a  grea 
fort  to  me  to  see  thee  mar 
him,  and  not  to  leave  thee 
less  and  almost  penniless  wl 
God  calls  me  away.    I  und 
it  has  taken  thee  by  surpri 
that  thou  canst  not  accept  t 
without   some  delay  and 
used  to  it ;  but  we  must  not  dc 
important  a  matter  hastily, 
sit  down,  and  let  us  discuss 

"  No,  father,"  she  answc 
a  tone  of  determination  th 
quite  foreign  to  her  now,  j 
minded  him  of  the  wilful  cl 
long  ago  ;  "  there  is  no  use 
cussing  what  is  already  d 
I  will  never  marry  Ponsor 
anybody.  Why,  petit  p^re, 
forget  that  he  is  a  Protestan 

**  Nay,  I  have  forgotten  n 
that  has  been  all  arranged, 
most  liberal  about  it ;  cons 
leave  you  to  ...  to  have 
thing  your  own  way  in  that  i 
and  assures  me  that  it  shal 
no  difference  whatever  to  3 
not  being  of  your  religion." 

**  No  difference,  father  ! 
erence  to  a  wife  that  h< 
band  should  be  a  heretic ! 
cannot  be  in  earnest.  Whal 
ing  could  there  be  on  such 
riage.?" 

"But  you  would  soon  • 
him,  my  little  one ;  you 
make  a  good  Catholic  of  1 
fore  the  year  was  out,"  said 
la  Bourbonais.    "  Think  of 

"  And  suppose  it  were  th 
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wy,  and  that  he  made  a  good  Pro- 
testant of  me  ?  It  is  no  more  than 
I  should  deserve  for  my  presump- 
tion. You  know  what  happens  to 
those  who  seek  the  danger  ..." 

**0h  :  that  is  a  different  thing; 
that  warning  applies  to  those  who 
seek  it  rashly,  from  vain  or  selfish 
motives,"  protested  Raymond,  mov- 
ing his  spectacles,  as  he  always  did 
instincti¥ely  when  his  argument 
was  weak;  and  he  knew  right  well 
that  now  it  was  slipping  into  soph- 
istry. 

*I  cannot  see  anything  but  a 
selfish  motive  in  marrying  against 
the  express  i)rohibition  of  the 
charch  and  without  any  affection 
for  the  person,  but  simply  because 
he  could  give  you  a  position  and 
the  good  things  of  this  life,"  said 
Fraoccline. 

"The  prohibition  is  conditional," 
persisted  Raymond,  "  and  those 
conditions  would  be  scrupulously 
fulfilled ;  and  as  to  there  not  being 
the  necessary  affection,  there  is 
enougli  on  his  side  for  both,  and 
liislove  would  soon  beget  thine." 

"  Father,  it  is  no  use.  I  am  griev- 
td  to  contradict  you  ;  but  I  cannot, 
cannot  do  this  to  please  you.  You 
must  write  and  say  so  to  Capt. 
Anwyll;  you  must  indeed." 

Raymond  heaved  a  sigh.  He 
felt  as  powerless  as  an  infant  before 
this  new  wilfulness  of  his  clair-de- 
lune ;  it  was  foolish  as  well  as  im- 
prudent to  yield,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  it.  There 
was  honest  truth  on  her  side ;  no 
subterfuges  could  baffle  the  instinc- 
tive logic  of  her  childlike  faith. 

"We  will  let  things  remain  as 
they  are  for  a  few  days,  and  then, 
if  thou  dost  still  insist,  I  will  write 
and  refuse  the  offer,"  he  said,  seek- 
ing a  last  chance  in  temporizing. 

"No,  petit  pere;  if  you  love  me, 
*rite  at  once.    It  is  only  fair  to 


Sir  Ponsonby,  and  it  will  set  my 
mind  at  rest.  Here,  let  me  find 
you  a  pen  !"  She  chose  one  out 
of  a  number  of  inky  goose-quills  on 
the  little  Japan  tray,  and  thrust  it 
playfully  between  his  fingers. 

The  letter  was  written,  and  An- 
g^lique  was  forthwith  despatched 
with  it  to  the  pillar  at  the  park 
gate. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  af- 
ternoon Franceline  worked  away 
diligently  at  the  Causes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  spent  the 
evening  reading  aloud.  But  M.  de 
la  Bourbonais  could  not  so  lightly 
dismiss  the  day's  incident  from  his 
thoughts.  He  had  experienced  a 
moment  of  pure  joy  and  unutter- 
able thankfulness  when  Ponsonby 
had  come  in  and  stammered  out 
his  honest  confession  of  love,  and 
pleaded  so  hutnbly  with  the  father 
to  **  take  his  part  with  Miss  France- 
line."  The  pleasure  was  all  the 
greater  for  being  a  complete  sur- 
prise. Sir  Simon  had  cautiously 
resolved  to  have  no  hand  in  nego- 
tiating between  the  parties  ;  he  had 
let  things  take  their  course  from 
the  first,  determined  not  to  inter- 
fere, but  clearly  foreseeing  the  issue. 
Raymond  was  bewildered  by  Fran- 
celipe's  rejection  of  the  proposed 
marriage.  He  did  not  try  much 
to  explain  it  to  himself;  it  was  a 
puzzle  that  did  not  come  within  the 
rule  and  compass  of  his  philosophy 
— a  young  girl  refusing  to  be  married 
when  an  eligible  husband  present- 
ed himself  for  her  father's  accep- 
tance. He  heaved  many  a  deep 
sigh  over  it,  as  his  anxious  gaze 
rested  on  the  golden -haired  young 
head  bent  over  the  desk.  But  he 
did  not  ask  any  questions. 

Sir  Simon  came  down  next  morn- 
ing in  high  displeasure.  He  was 
angry,  disappointed,  aggrieved. 
Here  he  had  been  at  considerable 
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pains  of  ingenuity  and  forethought 
to  provide  a  model  husband  for 
Franceline,  a  young  fellow  whom 
any  girl  ought  to  jump  at — high- 
principled,  unencumbered  rent-roll, 
good-looking,  good-tempered — and 
the  little  minx  turns  up  her  nose  at 
him,  and  sends  him  to  the  right- 
about !  Such  perverseness  and  fol- 
ly were  not  to  be  tolerated.  What 
did  she  mean  by  it  ?  What  did  she 
see  amiss  in  Anwyll  ?  Sir  Simon 
was  for  having  her  up  for  a  round 
lecture.  But  Raymond  would  not 
allow  this.  He  might  groan  in  his 
inmost  heart  over  Franceline's  re- 
fusal, but  he  was  not  going  to  let 
her  be  bullied  by  anybody  ;  not 
•  even  by  Sir  Simon.  He  stood  up 
for  his  child,  and  defended  her  as 
if  he  had  fully  approved  of  her  con- 
duct. 

"  I'll  tell  you  whatit  is,  Bourbon- 
ais,  you're  just  as  great  a  fool  as 
she  is;  only  she  is  a  child,  and 
knows  nothing  of  life,  and  can't  see 
the  madness  of  what  she  is  doing. 
But  you  ought  to  know  better.  I 
have  no  patience  with  you.  When 
one  thinks  of  what  this  marriage 
would  do  for  both  of  you — lifting 
you  out  of  penury,  restoring  your 
daughter  to  her  propec  position  in 
the  world,  and  securing  her  future, 
so  that,  if  you  were  called  away  to- 
.  morrow,  you  need  have  no  care  or 
anxiety  about  her  !  And  to  think 
of  your  backing  her  up  in  rejecting 
it  all !" 

"  I  did  not  back  her  up  in  it.  I 
deplore  her  having  done  so,"  re- 
plied Raymond.  *'  But  I  will  not 
coerce  her ;  her  happiness  is  dearer 
to  me  than  her  interest  or  my 
own." 

**  What  tomfoolery  !  As  if  her 
interest  and  her  happiness  were  not 
identical  in  this  case  !  A  man  who 
is  fond  of  her,  and  rich  enough  to 
.give  her  everything  in  life  a  girl 


could  wish  for !  What 
want  besides?"  demands 
mon  angiily. 

"  I  believe  she  wants  n< 
cept  to  be  left  .with  her  c 
She  does  not  care  for  Capt 
said  Raymond ;  but  hi 
mind  felt  this  was  very  v 
ment. 

"The  devil  she  doesr 
does  she  care  for  ?"  rel 
baronet.  But  he  had  i 
uttered  the  words  than  h< 
them;  they  seemed  to 
him  like  a  stone  flung  tooi 
seized  his  hat,  and,  muti 
patiently  something  abou 
sense  of  giving  into  chi 
cies,  etc.,  strode  out  of  th 
and  did  not  show  himself 
several  days. 

He  was  pursued  by  tha 
of  his  own,  "  Who  did  J 
care  for?"  and  made  ur 
ble  by  the  persistency  w 
it  kept  dinning  in  his  ears 
made  up  his  mind  long  a< 
failure  of  his  first  matrim 
had  had  no  serious  effe( 
heart  or  spirits.  She  w 
very  delicate  when  he  c; 
but  that  was  the  dulness 
she  had  been  leading  dur 
sence.  She  had  picked  i 
erably  since  then.  It  ws 
everybody  she  had  ;  her  s 
better.  There  was  ceri 
thing  wrong  in  that  directi 
could  there  be  when  he,  ! 
so  thoroughly  desired  tht 
and  did  so  much  to  c\\i 
child — and  himself  into  t 
— and  make  her  forget  ai 
sion  that  unlucky  Glide  n 
made  ?  Still,  no  matter 
phatically  he  answered  i 
some  question  kept  soun* 
ears  day  after  day.  He  C( 
it  no  longer.  He  must 
them  at  The  Lilies — see  £ 
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read  on  her  innocent  young 
that  all  was  peace  within,  and 
up  his  own  depressed  spirits 
talk  with  Raymond.  Nobody 
ed  to  him  and  sympathized 
him  as  Raymond  did.  He 
no  worries  of  his  own  to  dis- 
him,  for  one  thing ;  and  if  he 
he  was  such  a  philosophical 
he  would  carry  them  to  the 
and  leave  them  there.  Sir 
n  was  blessed  with  no  such 
^  faculty.  He  could  forget 
roubles  for  a  while  under  the 
ilating  balm  of  cheerful  society 
;enerous  wine ;  but  as  soon  as 
as  alone  they  were  down  on 
like  an  army  of  ants,  stinging 
goading  him.  Things  were 
gloomy  just  now,  and  he  could 
:han  ever  dispense  with  the 
e  of  sympathetic  companion- 
Lady  Rebecca  had  taken  a 
start,  and  was  less  likely  to 
rt  than  she  had  been  for  the 
ten  years.  The  duns,  who 
led  her  ladyship's  fluctuations 
?en  life  and  death  with  aljnost 
icere  and  breathless  an  interest 
r  heir,  had  got  wind  of  this, 
were  up  and  at  him  again, 
ng  him  like  a  hare — the  low, 
ing,  insolent  hounds !  His 
ed  money  annoyances  made 
the  more  irascible  with  Fran- 
B  for  throwing  away  her  chancy 
ring  for  ever  saved  and  pro* 
d  from  the  like.  But  he  would 
no  more  on  that  string. 
;  had  been  into  DuUerton  on 
:back,  and,  overtaking  the  post- 
on  his  way  home,  he  stopped 
ke  his  letters,  and  then  asked 
ere  were  any  for  The  Lilies, 
ras  going  there,  and  would  save 
>ostman  the  walk  that  far. 
Thank  you,  sir  !  There  is  one 
lie  count.*'  And  the  man  held 
I  large  blue  envelope,  like  a 
er's  letter,  which   Sir  Simon 


thrust  into  his  pocket.  He  left  his 
horse  at  the  Court,  and  walked  on 
through  the  park,  reading  his  let- 
ters as  he  went.  Their  contents 
were  not  of  the  most  agreeable,  to 
judge  by  the  peevish  and  angry 
ejaculations  that  the  reader  emitted 
in  the  course  of  their  perusal.  He 
had  not  done  when  he  reached  the 
cottage. 

"Here's  a  letter  for  you,  Bour- 
bonais;  I'll  finish  mine  while  you're 
reading  it."  He  handed  the  blue 
envelope  to  his  friend,  and,  flinging 
himself  into  a  chair,  became  again 
absorbed  and  ejaculatory. 

M.  de  la  Bourbonais,  meanwhile, 
proceeded  to  open  his  official-look- 
ing communication.  He  surveyed 
it  with  uplifted  eyebrows,  examined 
well  the  large  red  seal,  and  scrutin- 
ized the  handwriting  of  the  ad- 
dress, before  he  tore  it  open.  His 
eye  ran  quickly  over  the  page.  A 
nervous  twitch  contracted  his  fea- 
tures ;  his  hand  shook  as  if  a  string 
at  his  elbow  had  been  rudely  pull- 
ed ;  but  he  controlled  all  further 
sign  of  emotion,  and,  after  reading 
the  contents  twice  over,  silently 
folded  the  letter  and  replaced  it  in 
the  en.velope.  Sir  Simon  had  seen 
nothing ;  he  was  deep  in  suppress- 
ed denunciations  of  some  rascally 
dun. 

Hang  me  if  I  know  what's  to 
be  the  end  of  it,  or  the  end  of 
me — an  ounce  of  lead  in  my  skull, 
most  likely!"  he  Inirst  out,  ram- 
ming the  bundle  of  offending  docu- 
ments into  his  coat-pocket.  "  The 
brutes  are  in  league  to  drive  me 
mad!" 

"  Has  anything  new  nappened  V 
inquired  the  count  anxiously.  "  I 
hoped  things  had  arranged  them- 
selves of  late  y 

Not  they  !  How  can  they  when 
these  vampires  are  sucking  the 
blood  of  one.^     It's  pretty  much 
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like  sucking  a  coq)se  !"  he  laughed 
sardonically.  **  The  fools  !  If  they 
would  but  have  sense  to  see  that  it 
is  their  own  interest  not  to  drivfe 
me  to  desperation  !  But  they  will 
goad  me  to  do  something  that  will 
make  an  ei)d  of  their  chance  of 
ever  being  paid !" 

M.  de  la  Bourbonais  ought  to 
have  been  hardened  to  this  sort  of 
thing ;  but  he  was  not.  The  vague 
threats  and  dark  innuendoes  always 
alarmed  him.  He  never  knew  but 
that  each  crisis  which  called  them 
out  might  be  the  supreme  one  that 
would  bring  about  their  fulfilment. 
At  such  moments  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  rebuke  Sir  Simon  and  add 
the  bitterness  of  self-reproach  to 
his  excited  feelings.  His  look  of 
keen  distress  struck  Sir  Simon  with 
compunction. 

"Oh!  it  will  blow  off,  as  it  has 
done  so  often  before,  I  suppose,"  he 
said,  tossing  his  head.  **  Here's  a 
letter  from  L  to  say  he  is  com- 
ing down  next  week  with  a  whole 
houseful  of  men  to  shoot.  I've  not 
seen  L  for  an  age.  He's  a  de- 
lightful fellow;  he'll  cheer  one  up." 
And  the  baronet  heaved  a  sigh 
from  the  very  depths  of  his  -afflict- 
ed spirit. 

**  Mon  cher,  is  it  wise  to  be  ask- 
ing down  crowds  of  people  in  this 
way  }"  asked  Raymond  dubiously. 

**I  did  not  ask  them!  Don't  I 
tell  you  they  have  written  to  invite 
themselves 

It  was  true ;  but  Sir  Simon  forgot 
how  often  he  had  besought  his 
friends  to  do  just  what  they  were 
now  doing — to  write  and  say  when 
they  could  come,  and  to  bring  as 
many  as  they  liked  with  them. 
That  had  always  been  the  way  at 
the  Court ;  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  belie  its  old  traditions.  But 
Raymond,  who  had  also  his  class  of 
noble  traditions,  could  not  see  it. 


"Why  not  write  frankly, 
without  explaining  the  precise 
tive,  say  that  you  cannot  at  pr 
receive  any  one  ?" 

Sir  Simon  gave  an  impa 
pshaw  I 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Bourbc 
nonsense !  As  if  a  few  fc 
more  or  less  signified  that" — 5 
ping  his  fingers — "  at  the  en< 
the  year !  Besides,  what  the  d 
is  the  good  of  having  a  place  a 
if  one  can't  have  one's  fri 
about  one  in  it  }  Better  shut 
once.  It's  the  only  compens 
a  man.  has;  the  only  thing 
pulls  him  through.  And  ther 
pheasants  are  there,  and  mus 
shot.  I  can't  shoot  them  all. 
it's  no  use  trying  to  make  you 
an  Englishman's  view  of  the 
You  simply  can't  do  it." 

M.  de  la  Bourbonais  agreed 
inwardly  hoped  he  never  t 
come  to  see  the  case  as  his  f 
did.  But,  notwithstanding  thi 
Simon  went  on  discussing  his 
misfortunes,  denouncing  the  rs 
ity  and  rapacity  of  the  ra< 
tradesman,  and  bemoaning  the 
old  times  when  the  world  was 
place  for  a  gentleman  to  liv 
When  he  had  sufficiently  rel 
his  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
breath,  M.  de  le  Bourbonais  p< 
what  oil  of  comfort  he  could  c 
friend's  wounds.  He  spoke  i 
dently  of  the  ultimate  demis 
Lady  Rebecca,  and  expressed 
trust  in  the  powers  of  Mr.  Sin 
to  perform  once  again  the  mel 
logical  feat  known  to  Sir  Sim 
"  raising  the  wind."  Under  t! 
fluence  of  these  soothing  ab: 
tions  the  baronet  cheered  up 
before  long  Richard  was  hii 
again.  He  overhauled  Raym 
latest  work  ;  read  aloud  some 
on  Mirabeau  which  Francelin 
taken  down  at  his  dictation 
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ous  evening,  and  worked  him- 
nto  a  frenzy  of  indignation  at 
listorian's  partiality  for  that 
ering  demagogue.  Raymond 
I  warm  in  defence  of  his  hero ; 
lined  that  at  heart  Mirabeau 
ished  to  save  the  king ;  and 
\  lost  his  philosophical  self- 
)1  when  Sir  Simon  called  him 
ister-knave  of  the  Revolution, 
or  and  a  bully,  and  other  hard 
.  to  the  same  effect, 
iirash  my  hands  of  you,  if  you 
ung  to  play  paneg>'rist  to  that 
narked  ruffian  !"  was  the  ba- 
5  concluding  remark ;  and  he 
out  his  hands,  as  if  he  were 
ig  the  contamination  from  his 
5.  Suddenly  his  eye  fell  upon 
eat  blue  letter,  and,  abruptly 
sing  Mirabeau,  he  said  :  **  By 
ay,  what  a  formidable  docu- 
that  is  that  I  brought  you 
low  !  Has  it  anything  to  do 
he  Revolution  ?" 
mond  shook  his  head  and 
lered  a  rising  sigh, 
has  been  as  good  as  a  revo- 
to  me,  at  any  rate." 
ly  dear  Bourbonais  .  what  is 
S'oihing  seriously  amiss,  I 
exclaimed  Sir  Simon,  full 
rmed  interest. 

I  count  took  up  the  letter  and 
d  it  to  him. 

ood  heavens  !  Bankrupt !  Can 

othing  !  How  much  had  you 
»i 

early  two  hundred — the  sav- 
Df  the  last  fourteen  years," 
d  M.  de  la  Bourbonais  calmly, 
[y  dear  fellow,  Tm  heartily 
!"  exclaimed  his  friend  in  an 
t  of  sincere  distress;  "with 
y  heart  I'm  sorry  !    And  to 

of  you  having  read  this  and 
nothing,  and   I  raving  away 

my  own  troubles  like  a  selfish 
IS  I  am !  Why  did  you  not 
e  at  once  ?" 


**  What  good  would  it  have  done  V 
Raymond  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  with  another  involuntary  sigh 
threw  the  letter  on  the  table.  "  It's 
hard,  though.  I  was  so  little  pre- 
pared for  it ;  the  house  bore  such  a 
good  name.  .  . 

"  I  should  have  said  it  was  the 
safest  bank  in  the  country.  So  it 
was,  very  likely ;  only  one  did  not 
reckon  with  the  dishonesty  of  this 
scheming  villain  of  a  partner — if  it 
be  true  that  he  is  the  cause  of  it." 

"  No  doubt  it  is ;  why  should 
they  tell  lies  about  it  ?  The  whole 
affair  will  be  in  the  papers  one  of 
these  days,  I  suppose." 

"And  you  can  stand  there  and 
not  curse  tKe  villain  !" 

"  What  good  would  cursing  him 
do  }  It  would  not  bring  back  my 
poor  scrapings."  Raymond  laughed 
gently.  "  I  dare  say  his  own  con- 
science will  curse  him  before  long — 
the  unhappy  man  !  But  who  knows 
what  terrible  temptation  may  have 
driven  him  to  the 'deed?  Perhaps 
he  got  into  some  difficulty  that  no- 
thing else  could  extricate  hmi  from, 
and  he  may  have  had  a  wife  and 
children  pulling  at  his  conscience 
by  his  heart-strings  !  Libera  nos  a 
malo,  Domine  !"  And  looking  up- 
wards, Raymond  sighed  again. 

"  What  a  strange  being  you  are, 
Raymond  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Simon, 
eyeing  him  curiously.  "  Verily,  I 
believe  your  philosophy  is  worth 
something  after  all." 

M.  de  la  Bourbonais  laughed  out- 
right. "Well,  it's  worth  nearly  the 
money  to  have  brought  you  to 
that  !" 

"  To  see  you  stand  there  coolly 
and  philosophize  about  the  motives 
that  may  possibly  have  led  an  un- 
principled scoundrel  to  rob  you  of 
every  penny  you  possessed  I  Many 
a  man  has  got  a  fit  from  less." 

"  Many  a  fool,  perhaps ;  but  it 
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would  be  a  poor  sort  of  man  that 
such  a  blow  would  send  into  a  fit 
returned  the  count  with  mild  con- 
tempt. "  But  I  must  not  be  forget- 
ful of  the  difference  of  conditions," 
he  added  quickly.  **  It  all  depends 
on  what  the  money  is  worth  to  one, 
and  what  its  loss  involves.  I  don't 
want  it  at  present.  It  was  a  little 
hoard  for  the  rainy  day ;  and — qui 
sait? — the  rainy  day  may  never 
come » " 

"  No ;  Franccline  may  marry  a 
rich  man,"  suggested  the  baronetj 
not  with  any  intent  to  wound 

"  Just  so  r  I  may  never  want  the* 
money,  and  so  never  be  the  poorer 
for  losing  it." 

"  And  supposing  there  was  at- 
this  moment  some  pressing  neces- 
sity for  it — that  your  child  was  in 
absolute  need  of  it  for  some  reason 
or  other — what  then  ?"  queried  Sir 
Simon. 

Raymond  winced  and  started 
imperceptibly,  as  if  a  pain  went 
through  him. 

'*  Thank  heaven  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  answer  that,"  he  said. 
*'  We  were  taught  to  pray  to  be  de- 
livered from  temptation ;  let  us  be 
thankful  when  we  are,  and  not  set 
imaginary  traps  for  ourselves." 

"  Some  men  are,  I  believe,  born 
proof  against  temptation ;  I  should 
say  you  are  one  of  them,  Bourbon- 
ais,"  said  his  friend,  looking  steadily 
at  him. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Ray- 
mond quietly.  "I  don't  know 
whether  any  human  being  may  be 
born  with  that  sort  of  fire-proof 


covering;  but  I  know  for  c 
that  I  was  not." 

"  Can  you,  then,  conceive  yo 
Under  a  pressure  of  temptati 
strong  as  that  your  principles 
conscience,  would  give  way  ? 
you  imagine  yourself  telling 
liberate  lie,  for  instance,  or  d 
deliberate  wrong  to  some  o 
order  to  save  yourself — or,  1 
your  child — from  son!e  gri 
harm .?" 

Rajrmond  thought  for  a  m< 
as  if  he  were  poising  a  balai 
his  mind  before  he  answered 
he  said,  speaking  with  slow  e 
sis,  as  if  every  word  was 
weighed  in  the  scales:  **i 
can  fancy  myself  giving  wa> 
such  a  crisis  as  you  describe, 
left  to  myself,  with  only  m 
strength  to  lean  on ;  but  I  I 
should  not  be  left  to  it.  I  \ 
should  ask  to  be  delivered  frc 

The.  humility  of  the  avowa 
further  to  deepen  Sir  Simon 'i 
in  his  friend's  integrity  and 
strength  of  his  principles  th; 
boldest  self-assertion  could 
done.  It  informed  him,  too, 
existence  of  a  certain  ingred 
Raymond's  philosophy  whic 
careless  and  light-hearted  in 
the  world  had  not  till  the 
pected. 

"One  thing  I  know,"  hi 
taking  up  his  ha't,  and  exten 
hand  to  M.  de  la  Bourbonai: 
your  conscience  were  ever  t 
you  false,  it  would  make  an  ( 
my  faith  in  all  mankind — a 
something  more." 
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DOCTRINAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SYLLABUS. 

reOM  LIS  ETUDES  RBLIGIBUSBS,  STC. 


er  on  a  work  whbse  prac- 
ilness  no  one,  we  suspect, 
te,  since  it  concerns  per- 

most  memorable  act  of 
>f  Pius  IX.— the  Syllabus. 
»  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
bout  the  Syllabus — much 

written  on  it  in  the  way* 
attack  and  defence — but 
rkable  that  it  has  scarcely 
lied  at  all.    The  remark 

by  one  of  the  editors  of 
w.  Father  Marquigny,  in 
ral  Congress  of 'Catholic 
es  at  Paris;  and,  so  true 
t  to  be,  that  it  provoked' 
ving  laughter  of  the  whole  - 
But  to  pass  by  those 
'  themselves  about  this 

without  having  read  it, 
y  are  tliere,  even  among 

who,  after  having  read  it, 

the  most  vague  and  con- 
ons  about  it — how  many 
hey  were  asked,  "What 
;  Syllabus  teach  you ; 
s  it  make  obligatory  on 
uld  not  know  what  to  an- 
ms  is  man  constituted.  He 
lingly  over  the  surface  of 
jt  he  has  no  fancy  for  stop- 
le  and  digging  underneath, 
•leased  with  looking  at  a 
ny  things,  he  does  not 
roncern  himself  to  gain 
e ;  because  there  is  no 
ice  without  labor,  and  la- 
Dublesome.    Yet  nothing 

more  desirable  for  him 
come   by  this  luminous 

from  the  knowledge  to 


the  possession  of  truth.  Christian 
faith,  when  it  is  living  and  active, 
necessarily  experiences  the  desire 
of  it ;  for,  according  to  the  beautiful 
saying  of  -S.  Anselm,  it  is,  by  its 
very  nature,  a  seeker  of  science — 
of  knowing':  Firks  qucsrens  tntel- 
lecturn. 

But,  not  to  delay  ourselves  by 
these  considerations,  is  it  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  the  Syllabus  in  the  criti- 
cal circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed.?  The  uncertainty  of  the 
future ;  the  impossibility  of  discov- 
ering a  satisfactory  course  in  the 
midst  of  the  shadows  which  sur- 
round us;  the  need  of  knowing 
what  to  seize  a  firm  hold  of  in 
the  formidable  problems  whose  ob- 
scurity agitates,  in  these  days,  the 
strongest  minds ;  above  all,  the  fu- 
rious assaults  of  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  and  the  authority  belong- 
ing to  a  solemn  admonition  coming 
to  us  from  the  chair  of  truth — all 
these  things  teach  us  plainly  enough 
how  culpable  it  must  be  for  us  to 
remain  indifferent  and  to  neglect 
the  illumination  offered  to  us.  Tlie 
teachings  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  deserve  to  be  meditated  on 
at  leisure.  It  is  this  which  inspires 
us  with  a  hope  that  our  work 
will  be  favorably  received.  Truth, 
moreover,  claims  the  services  of  all, 
even  of  the  feeblest,  and  we  must 
not  desert  her  cause  for  fear  our 
ability  may  not  suffice  for  her  de- 
fence. 

Certainly,  no  one  will  expect  us. 
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here,  to  give  an  analytical  exposi- 
tion of  the  eighty  propositions  con- 
demned by  Pius  IX.  Several  num- 
bers of  tlie  Etudes  would  scarcely 
suffice  for  that.  General  questions 
dominate  all  others;  it  is  to  the 
careful  solution  of  these  that  we 
shall  devote  ourselves.  They  have 
always  appeared  to  us  to  need  clear 
and  decisive  explanation.  Often 
they  are  incorrectly  proposed,  often- 
er  still  they  are  ill-defined.  The 
object  of  our  efforts  will  be  to 
point  out  with  precision  the  lira- 
its  within  which  they  must  be  re- 
strained, the  sense  in  which  they 
must  be  accepted,  and  their  neces- 
sary import ;  then,  to  give  them,  as 
clearly  as  we  are  able,  a  solu- 
tion the  most  sure  and  the  most 
conformable  to  first  principles.  If 
it  should  be  objected  that  in  this 
we  are  entering  on  a  wide  theo- 
logical field,  we  shall  not  deny  it. 
Proudhon,  who  desired  anarchy  in 
things,  in  principles — everywhere, 
in  fact,  except  in  reasoning — averred 
that  rigorous  syllogism  lands  us  in- 
evitably at  theology.  How,  then, 
would  it  be  possible  not  to  find  it 
in  the  Syllabus.?  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  are  unceasing  in 
their  violent  attacks  on  this  pontifi- 
cal act,  are  they  not  the  first  to 
provoke  theological  discussions  ? 
We  are  compelled  to  take  their 
ground.  As  Mgr.  Dupanloup  ju- 
diciously observed,  in  his  pamphlet 
on  the  Encyclical  of  the  8th  De- 
cember :  "  It  is  needful  to  recur  to 
first  principles  in  a  time  when  thou- 
sands of  men,  and  of  women  even, 
in  France  talk  theology  from  morn- 
ing to  night  without  knowing  much 
about  it." 

The  first  and  fundamental  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  is:  What 
is  the  precise  weight  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Syllabus,  or,  rather,  what  is  its 
doctrinal  authority  ?    On  the  man- 


ner in  which  we  reply  to  tl 
pends  the  solution  of  nui 
practical  difficulties  which  ii 
consciences,  and  which  have 
than  once  been  the  subject 
polemic  of  the  journals  them 
For  example,  are  the  decisi< 
the  Syllabus  unchangeable ; 
not  possible  that  they  shoi 
modified  some  day ;  is  it  < 
they  will  never  be  withdraw 
Catholics  obliged  to  accept  ti 
an  absolute  rule  of  their  beli 
may  they  content  themselve 
doing  nothing  exteriorly  in  c 
tion  to  them  ?  It  is  understc 
fact,  that  if  we  are  in  presei 
an  act  wherein  the  successor 
Peter  exercises  his  sovereig 
infallible  authority,  the  doct 
irrevocably,  eternally,  fixed 
possible  recall ;  and,  by  an  ii 
ble  corollary,  the  most  co 
submission,  not  of  the  heart 
but  also  of  the  intelligenc 
comes  an  obligation  binding 
conscience  of  the  Catholic 
admits  of  no  reserve  or  subt< 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  step 
by  the  Pope  is  merely  an  i 
good  administration  or  disc 
the  door  remains  open  for 
of  future  changes,  the  con 
imposed  on  the  minds  of  n 
the  interior  forum  is  much  k 
orous;  a  caviller  would  rem 
Catholic  unity  provided  tha 
the  respectful  silence  so  d 
the  Jansenists,  he  should  als( 
tise  proper  obedience.  No 
question,  in  the  terms  in  wh 
have  stated  it,  although  treat 
at  various  times  by  writers  of 
has  not  always  been  handle 
complete  manner.  Writers 
been  too  often  contented  wit 
eralities,  with  approaching  oi 
question,  and  nothing  has  be( 
cisely  determined. 

Some  have  asserted,  with 
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the  necessity  of  this  sub- 
but  they  have  not  suf- 
defined  its  extent  and  na- 
)thers  have  dwelt  upon  the 
:e  and  profound  respect  with 
xry  word  of  the  Holy  Father 
)e  received,  but,  not  having 
ly  further  explanation,  they 
t  us  without  the  necessary 
or  ascertaining  what  pre- 
ey  intended.  Others  have 
i  to  insinuate  that  the  Syl- 
as  perhaps  merely  an  ad- 
1,  a  paternal  advice  benevo- 
ven  to  some  rash  children, 
such  as  are  docile  are  happy 
)nn,  without  feeling  them- 
ider  the  absolute  necessity 
ting  it.  Others,  more  ad- 
js  still,  have  been  unwilling 
ore  in  it  than  a  mere  piece 
lation,  an  indication.  Ac- 
to  these,  Pius  IX.,  wishing 
'  to  all  the  bishops  of  Christ- 
his  principal  authoritative 
e  the  commencement  of  his 
ite,  had  caused  a  list  of 
be  drawn  out,  and  to  be 
;d  to  them.  The  Syllabus 
i  illustrious  catalogue,  nei- 
re  nor  less. 

re  any  excuse  to  be  found 
indecision  on  one  hand, 
)tion  on  the  other.'  We  do 
k  so  ;  but  they  do,  we  must 
admit  of  a  plausible  ex- 
n.  And  here,  let  it  be  ob- 
we  come  to  the  very  marrow 
ifficulty.  The  Syllabus  was 
>ut  in  an  unusual  form.  It 
es  no  pontifical  documents 
published.  When,  in  other 
le  sovereign  pontiffs  wished 
natize  erroneous  proposi- 
bey  did  not  content  theni- 
vith  reproducing  the  terms 
,  in  order  to  mark  them  out 
reprobation  of  the  people, 
rere  always  careful  to  ex- 
le  motives  of  the  judgment 
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they  delivered,  and  above  all  to 
formulate  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision the  judgment  itself.  Invari- 
ably, the  texts  they  singled  out  for 
condemnation  were  preceded  by 
grave  and  weighty  words,  wherein 
were  explained  the  reasons  for  and 
the  nature  of  the  condemnation.  In 
the  Syllabus,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  propositions,  stated 
without  commentary,  are  classified 
and  distributed  undergeneral  titles ; 
at  the  end  of  each  of  them  we  read 
the  indication  of  the  Encyclical 
Letter,  or  pontifical  Allocution,  in 
which  it  had  been  previously  re- 
buked. For  the  rest,  there  is  no 
preamble,  no  conclusion,  no  dis- 
course revealing  the  mind  or  inten- 
tion of  the  pontiff,  unless  it  be  the 
following  words,  inscribed  at  the 
head  of  the  document,  and  which 
we  here  give  both  in  the  Latin  and 
in  English:  Syllabus  complectens 
prcecipuos  nostra  ceiatis  errores^  qui 
notantur  *«  Allocutionibus  consisto- 
rialibuSy  in  Encyclicis^  aliisque  Apos- 
tolicis  Litteris  sanctissimi  Domini 
PapcB  Fit  IX. — Table,  or  synopsis,, 
containing  the  principal  errors  of 
our  epoch,  noted  in  the  consistoiial 
Allocutions,  the  Encyclicals,  and 
other  Apostolic  Letters  of  our  most 
Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  IX. 

We  may  add,  that  nowhere  does 
the  Pope  formally  express  an  inten- 
tion of  connecting  the  Syllabus  with 
the  bull  Quanta  cura^  although  he 
issued  them  both  on  the  sahie  day, 
at  the  same  hour,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  upon  the  same 
subjects.  He  left  it  to  the  public 
common  sense  and  to  the  faith  of 
Christians  to  decide  whether  these 
two  acts  are  to  be  taken  together, 
or  whether  they  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  isolated  acts  having  no 
common  tie  between  them. 

Such  are  the  facts.  Minds,  either 
troubled  or  prejudiced,  or,  may  be^ 
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too  astute,  have  drawn  from  them 
consequences  which,  if  we  lay  aside 
accessory  details  of  not  much  im- 
portance here,  we  may  reduce  to 
two  principal  ones. 

It  has  been  stated — and  tjiey 
who  hold  this  language  form,  as  it 
were,  the  extreme  group  of  oppos- 
ers — that  the  Apostolic  Letters 
mentioned  in  the  Syllabus  are  the 
only  documents  which  have  au- 
thoritative force ;  that  the  latter,  on 
the  contrary,  has  no  proper  weight 
of  its  own — absolutely  none,  wheth- 
er as  a  dogmatic  definition,  or  as  a 
disciplinary  measure,  or  even  as  a 
moral  and  intellectual  direction. 
To  these  assertions,  not  a  little 
hazardous,  have  been  added  others 
whose  rashness  would  fain  be  hid- 
den under  the  veil  of  rhetorical 
artifices.  We  will  lift  the  veil,  and 
expose  the  naked  assertions.  The 
meaning  of  the  Syllabus,  it  is  stated, 
must  not  be  looked  for  in  the  Sylla- 
bus, but  in  the  pontifical  letters 
whence  it  is  drawn.  The  study  of 
the  letters  may  be  useful ;  not  only 
is  that  of  the  Syllabus  not  so,  but  it 
is  dangerous,  because  it  often  leads 
to  lamentable  exaggerations.  To 
know  the  true  doctrines  of  Rome, 
we  must  search  the  letters  for  them, 
not  the  Syllabus.  In  fact,  to  sum 
up  all  in  a  few  words,  as  a  condem- 
nation of  error  and  a  manifestation 
of  truth,  the  letters  are  all,  the  Syl- 
labus nothing. 

The  other  group,  which  we  may 
describe  as  the  moderates,  knows 
how  to  guard  itself  against  excess. 
It  does  not  diminish  the  authority 
of  the  Syllabus  to  the  extent  of  an- 
nihilation. Very  far  from  it — it 
recognizes  it  and  proclaims  it  aloud ; 
but,  struck  with  the  peculiar  form 
given  to  the  act,  it  asserts  that  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  in  it  the 
marks  of  a  dogmatic  definition,  and, 
to  borrow  a  stock  expression,  of  a 


definition  ex  cai/iedra.  The 
bus,  it  is  said,  is  undoubtedly 
thing  by  itself — to  deny  it  i 
be  ridiculous  and  absurd.  It 
weight  of  its  own  ;  who  would 
ture  to  dispute  it }  It  ma 
termed,  if  you  please,  an  uni 
law  of  the  church,  so  only  tl 
pretensions  be  not  carried  fu 
and  that  it  does  not  claim  ' 
considered  an  infallible  decisi 
the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

What,  then,  have  we  to  do  I 
demonstrate  that  the  Syllabus 
itself,  and  independently  of  th< 
tifical  acts  which  supply  the  n 
of  it,  a  veritable  teaching;  thi 
teaching  obliges  conscience 
cause  it  issues  from  the  inf; 
authority  of  the  head  of  the  ch 
We  shall  not  have  omitted,  it 
to  us,  any  of  the  consideratioi 
culated  to  throw  light  on  th 
portant  subject  if,  after  haviu] 
followed  it  through  all  its  win 
and  discussed  all  its  difficult^ 
succeed  in  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  pontifical  ac 
doctrinal  character,  its  obli] 
character,  and  its  character 
fallibility. 

To  assert  that  Pius  IX.,  wV 
denounced  with  so  much  fir 
to  the  Christian  world  the  err 
our  time,  did  not  propose  to 
us  anything,  that  he  had  no 
tion  of  instructing  us,  was,  e^ 
the  time  of  the  appearance  * 
Syllabus,  to  advance  a  suffic 
hardy  paradox ;  but  to  state 
maintain  it,  at  this  time  o 
when  we  are  the  fortunate  wit 
of  the  effects  produced  by  tt 
mortal  act,  is  to  speak  againt 
dence.  Undoubtedly — we  st 
at  the  commencement — the  Sy 
is  not  sufficiently  known  noi 
ciently  studied.  Little  know 
may  be,  however,  it  cannot 
nied  that  it  has  already  set 
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ieas,  and  corrected  and  en- 
::d  many  minds.  Thanks  to 
learned  men  only  and  those 
t  close  observers  of  events, 
tholics  generally,  perceive 
»arly  the  dangers  with  which 
doctrines  threaten  their 
They  have  been  warned, 
themselves  on  their  guard, 
:  more  distinctly  the  course 
ust  follow  and  the  shoals 
ust  avoid.  Pius  IX.  has 
a  torch  and  placed  it  in  their 

being  the  case,  what  is  the 
laying  with  words,  as  if  vain 
es  could  destroy  the  striking 
e  of  this  fact.^  Let  them 
aften  as  they  please,  "  The 
s  is  only  a  list,  a  catalogue, 
of  contents,  a  memorial  of 
sly  condemned  proposi- 
-what  good  will  they  have 

What  matter  these  denom- 
;,  more  or  less  disrespectful, 
otherwise  demonstrated  that 
,  catalogue,  or  table  of  con- 
tplains  to  us  exactly  what 
it  believe  or  reject,  and  is 
i  upon  us  as  a  rule  to  which 
*  subjection.  The  impru- 
rsons  who  speak  thus  would 
ever  to  have  studied  the 
ents  of  our  beliefs.  Had 
>nsidered  their  nature  more 
ely,  would  they  have  allow- 
iselves  to  indulge  in  such  in- 
mce  of  language?  If  they 
nore  closely  examine  them, 
usions  would  soon  be  dissi- 

Are  not  all  the  series  of 
tions  condemned  by  the 
veritable  lists  ?  Did  not  Mar- 
nd  the  Council  of  Constance, 

and  S.  Pius  V.,  when  they 
with    their   anathemas  the 

of  WyclifTe,  John  Huss, 
,  Balus,  draw  out  catalogues  ? 
t  the  canons  of  our  councils 
in  which  are  inscribed  an 


abridgment,  summary,  or  epitome 
of  the  impious  doctrines  of  heretics  ^ 
Is  not  every  solemn  definition, 
every  symbol  of  the  faith,  a  memo- 
rial designed  to  remind  the  Chris- 
tian what  he  is  obliged  to  believe  ? 
It  is,  then,  useless  to  shelter  one's 
self  behind  words  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing, arid  which  can  only  perplex  the 
mind  without  enlightening  it.  It  is 
to  assume  gratuitously  the  air  of 
men  who  wish  to  deceive  others  and 
to  deceive  themselves.  What  is  the 
use  of  it } 

They  are  much  mistaken  who  im- 
agine themselves  to  be  proposing  a 
serious  difficulty  when  they  demand 
how  the  Syllabus,  which,  before  its 
publication,  existed  already  in  the 
letters  of  the  Holy  Father,  can  pos- 
sibly teach  us  anything  new.^  Let 
us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  since 
they  ask  it,  reduce  it  to  the  humble 
rSle  of  echo  or  reverberator,  if  we 
may  be  pardoned  such  expressions. 
Let  us  suppose  that  its  whole  action 
consists  in  repeating  what  has  been 
already  said.  We  ask  if  an  echo 
does  not  often  convey  to  the  ear 
a  sound  which,  without  it,  would 
not  have  been  heard — if  it  does  not 
sometimes  send  back  the  sound 
stronger,  more  resounding,  and 
even  more  distinct  than  the  original 
voice }  It  is  not  a  new  voice  it 
brings  to  us.  Be  it  so.  But  it  does 
bring  it  to  us  in  fact,  and  is  able  to 
give  it  to  us  again  fuller  and  more 
sonorous. 

Comparison,  it  is  true,  is  not  rea- 
son. We  will  therefore  abandon 
the  redundancy  of  figurative  lan- 
guage, and  reply  directly  to  the 
question  put  to  us.  What  is  want- 
ed is  to  know  what  the  Syllabus  is 
in  itself,  independently  of  the  pon- 
tifical letters  which  are  its  original 
sources.    It  is  as  follows: 

It  is,  at  least,  a  new  promulgation, 
more  universal,  more  authentic,  and 
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therefore  more  efficacious,  of  pre- 
vious condemnations.  Now,  it  is 
well  known,  it  is  a  maxim  of  law, 
that  a  second  promulgation  power- 
fully confirms  and,  in  case  of  need, 
supersedes  the  first.  The  history 
of  human  legislation  is  full  of  in- 
stances of  this.  When,  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  men,  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  times,  of  the  incon- 
stancy or  waywardness  of  peoples,  a 
law  has  fallen  into  partial  neglect 
and  oblivion,  they  in  whom  the  sov- 
ereign power  resides  re-establish  its 
failing  authority  by  promulgating 
it  anew.  It  revives  thus,  and  if  it 
has  been  defunct  it  receives  a  se- 
cond life.  What  can  the  greater 
number  of  Christians  know  of  so 
many  scattered  condemnations, 
buried,  one  may  say,  in  the  volu- 
minous collection  of  pontifical  en- 
cyclicals, if  the  Syllabus  had  not 
revealed  them  How  could  they 
respect  them,  how  obey  them  ? 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should 
hear  them  resound,  in  a  manner,  a 
second  time,  in  the  utterance  of  the 
great  Pontiff,  in'  order  to  be  able 
to  submit  anew  to  their  authority, 
and  to  resume  a  yoke  of  which  many 
of  them  did  not  know  the  very 
existence.  The  salvation  of  the 
church  required  this. 

The  Syllabus  is,  however,  not 
only  a  new  promulgation,  it  is  often 
a  luminous  interpretation  of  the 
original  documents  to  which  it  re- 
lates ;  an  interpretation  at  times  so 
necessary  that,  should  it  disappear, 
from  that  moment  the  meaning  of 
those  documents  would  become,  on 
many  points,  obscure  or  at  least 
doubtful.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  order  to  deny  the  doctrinal 
value  of  the  Syllabus  the  following 
fact  is  relied  on — that  it  is  unac- 
companied with  any  explanation, 
with  any  reflections.  "  It  is  a  dry 
nomenclature,"  it  has  been  said, 


"of  which  we  cannot  detei 
either  the  character  or  the  < 
Now,  it  happens  to  be  exactly 
that  brevity  has  brought  forth 
The  eighty-four  propositions 
fact,  isolated  from  their  cor 
appear  to  us  more  exact,  in  s 
ger  relief,  more  decidedly  di 
One  may  perceive  that  in  the 
their  forms  were,  as  yet,  slight] 
distinct;  here  they  detach  t 
selves  vividly,  and  with  remar] 
vigor.  And  we  wish  that  al! 
readers  were  able  to  judge  ol 
for  themselves.  They  would  I 
understand,  possibly,  whcr 
certain  men  insist  with  so  i 
energy  on  our  abandoning 
Syllabus  and  applying  ours 
exclusively  to  the  sources — a 
cellent  mode  of  preventing  c< 
questions  from  becoming  too  c 

We  will  cite  a  few  examples 
lustration  of  our  argument. 

The  second  paragraph  of 
Syllabus  has  for  its  object  the 
demnation  of  moderate  rationt 
Some  of  the  seven  proposi 
contained  in  it  reproduce  the 
trine  of  a  man  little  knovi 
France,  but  much  thought  < 
Germany — a  kind  of  indepei 
Catholic,  who,  before  he  opj 
himself  to  the  church,  from  \ 
he  is  now,  we  believe,  quite  sc[ 
edy  having  transferred  his  a 
ance  to  the  pastoral  staff  ol 
aged  Reinkens,  wrote  some  t 
destined  to  sow  among  the  stu 
of  the  university  of  Municl 
damaged  grain  of  infidel  sci 
We  allude  to  M.  Froschama 
canon  who  has  lost  his  hood 
fessor  of  misty  philosophy,  as 
a  doctor  on  the  other  side  o 
Rhine.  Pius  IX.  rebuked  hi 
rors  in  a  letter  addressed  t< 
Archbisliop  of  Munich  the 
December,  1862.  We  willlay 
the  Syllabus,  and  take  merel; 
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We  shall  find  in  it  only  the 
mation  of  M.  Froschammer 
s  works ;  nothing  whatever 
But  who,  in  this  our  country, 
,  has  ever  opened  the  works 
froschammer?  The  Catho- 
ichman  who  might  read  the 
f  Pius  IX.  knowing  nothing 
:ondemned  works,  would  say 
>clf:  **This  Munich  profes- 
doubtless  written  according 
own  fancy;  he  must  have 
Lsh,  as  every  good  German  is 
to  be  who  loses  himself  in 
dowy  mazes  of  metaphysics. 
II,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
e  has  written  exactly  my 
s.     Why  should  I  trouble 

about   the  letter  of  Pius 
It  does  not  concern  me." 
her  example.    In  Paragraph 
find  the  same  principle  of 

liberalism  enunciated  in 
jwing  manner  :  **  In  this  our 
s  no  longer  expedient  that 
.tholtc  religion  should  be 
red  as  tlie  only  religion  of 
ite,  to  the  exclusion  of 
!rs."  "  ^tate  hac  nostra, 
Qplius  exptdit  religionem 
cam  haberi,  tanquam  uni- 
itus  religionem,  caeteris  qui- 
que  cultibus  exclusis."  The 
nt  to  which  we  refer  is  a 
)rial  Allocution  pronounced 
h  July,  1855,  and  it  com- 

with  these  words,  Nemo 
.  What  is  this  Allocution  ? 
m  protest  against  the  crimi- 
>f  the  Spanish  government, 
in  contempt  of  its  word  and 
f  the  rights  of  the  church 

eternal  laws  of  justice,  had 
D  perjure  itself  by  abrogat- 

its  own  single  authority, 
:  and  second  articles  of  the 
iat.  Pius  IX.,  full  of  grief, 
in  these  terms :  **  You  know, 
>le  brethren,  how,  in  this 
tion,  amongst  all  the  deci- 


sions relative  to  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  we  have,  above 
all,  established  that  this  holy  reli- 
gion should  continue  to  be  the  only 
religion  of  \he  Spanish  nation,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  wor- 
ship." The  proposition  of  the  Syl- 
labus is  not  expressed  in  any  other 
v/ay  in  the  Allocution.  A  man  of 
great  ability,  or  a  scfentific  man, 
taking  into  account  the  facts,  and 
weighing  carefully  the  expressions 
of  the  Pontiff,  might  perhaps  detect 
it  therein.  But  how  many  others 
would  it  wholly  escape  !  How  many 
would  not  perceive  it,  or,  if  they 
should  chance  to  catch  sight  of  it, 
would  remain  in  susp*ense,  uncer- 
tain which  was  rebuked,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  or  the  doc- 
trine itself!  How  many,  in  short, 
would  be  unwilling  to  recognize,  in 
these  words,  aught  but  the  sor- 
rowful complaint  of  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  outraged  in  his  dearest 
riglits !  Return,  however,  to  the 
Syllabus,  and  that  which  was  ob- 
scure comes  to  light  and  manifests 
itself  clearly.  The  two  proposi- 
tions we  have  cited  do  not  appear, 
in  it,  confused  or  uncertain.  De- 
tached, on  the  contrary,  from  the 
particular  circumstances  which  were 
calculated  to  weaken  their  mean- 
ing, and  clad  in  a  form  more  lofty, 
more  universal,  more  abstract,  they 
receive  an  unspeakable  significa- 
tion. No  hesitation  is  possible. 
It  is  no  longer  the  doctrine  of  M. 
Froschammer,  nor  the  sacrilegious 
usurpations  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  are  rebuked ;  it  is  but 
the  doctrine  considered  in  itself 
and  in  its  substance.  And  since 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  after  having  iso- 
lated it,  fixes  on  it  a  mark  of  rep- 
robation by  declaring  it  erroneous, 
he  denounces  it  to  all  ages  and  all 
people  as  deserving  the  everlasting 
censure  of  the  church. 
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It  is  for  this  reason,  as  far  as  our- 
selves, at  least,  are  concerned,  we 
shall  never  accept  without  restric- 
tion a  phrase  v.-hich  we  find,  under 
one  form  or  other,  in  all  directions, 
even  from  the  pen  of  writers  for 
whom  we  entertain,  in  other  re- 
spects, the  highest  esteem :  The 
Syllabus  has  only  a  relative  value,  a 
value  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
pontifical  documents  of  which  it  is 
the  epitome."  No  !  We  are  un- 
able to  admit  an  appreciation  of 
it,  in  our  opinion,  so  full  of  dan- 
ger. We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  weaken  truth  if  we  would  main- 
tain its  salutary  dominion  over 
souls.  They  talk  of  the  value  of 
the  Syllabus.  What  is  meant  by 
this  ?  Its  authority  }  It  derives 
that  most  undoubtedly  from  itself, 
and  from  the  sovereign  power  of 
him  who  published  it.  It  is  as 
much  an  act  of  that  supreme  au 
thority  as  the  letters  or  encycli- 
cals to  which  it  alludes.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  propositions  it  contains  } 
Doubtless  many  of  these,  if  we 
thus  refer  to  their  origin,  will  re- 
ceive from  it  a  certain  illustration. 
Others,  and  they  are  not  the  fewest, 
will  either  lose  there  their  precision, 
or  will  rather  shed  more  light  up- 
on it  than  they  receive  from  it. 
Between  the  two  assertions — The 
pontifical  letters  explain  the  Sylla- 
bus, and,  The  Syllabus  explains  the 
pontifical  letters — the  second  is,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  most  rigorous- 
ly true.  A  very  simple  argument 
demonstrates  it.  Suppose  that,  by 
accident  or  an  unforeseen  catastro- 
phe, one  or  other  of  these  docu- 
ments were  to  perish  and  not  leave 
any  trace  of  its  existence,  which 
is  the  one  whose  preservation  we 
should  most  have  desired,  in  order 
that  the  mind  of  Pius  IX.  and  the 
judgment  of  the  church  concern- 
ing the  errors  of  our  age  might  be 


transmitted  more  surel] 
generations  } 

Most  fertile  in  .subtle 
mind  of  man  when  he  w 
cape  from  a  duty  that  m 
We  must  not,  consequer 
tonished  if  many  oppon 
Syllabus  have  lighted  or 
distinctions  which  allow 
most  admitting,  in  theor 
trines  we  have  just  explai 
contriving  to  elude  thei 
consequences.  For  that 
they  done  }  They  hav< 
edged  the  real  authori 
grand  act  in  so  far  as  it 
trinal  declaration,  or,  if 
ferred,  a  manifestation  o 
addinj;,  nevertheless,  tha 
has  not  imposed  it  on  us 
of  obligation,  but  only 
of  guidance.  'J1ie  expn 
in  the  way  of  guidance^  v 
been  a  happy  enough 
had  it  been  possible,  in 
important,  and  in  an  act 
to  in?agine  a  guidance  1 
cious — such,  for  instan 
Pope  could  not  but  wisl^ 
which  would  not  be  an 
But  we  ourselves  must 
soning  with  too  much  su 
content  ourselves  with  \ 
difficulty  more  specious 
with  a  few  positive  proof 

We  interpose,  in  the 
the   very   title   of  the 
"  Table,  or  abridgment,  ( 
cipal  errors  of  our  tire 
out    in   consistorial  Al 
etc.    To  which  we  add 
of  various  paragraphs  :  ' 
relation  to  the  church  " 
in  relation  to  civil  societ 
rors  concerning  natural 
tian  morals,"  etc.  For 
the  guardian  and  protect) 
obliged  by  the  duty  of  h 
hinder  the  church  fron 
any  decline  or  any  alt 
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mce  to  the  Christian  world  a 
ne   by  inflicting   on  it  the 

of  error,  is  evidently  to  for- 
le  employment  of  it,  and  to 
and  all  the  faithful  to  eschew 
Hiat  communion  is  there  be- 
light  and  darkness,  between 
id  death  ?  There  can  be  no 
on  about  guidance  or  counsel 

the  supreme  interest  is  at 
The  duty  speaks  for  itself. 

imposed  by  the  nature  of 
;.  When  Pius  IX.  placed  at 
ead  of  his  Syllabus  the  word 
r,"  and  intensified  it  by  add- 
rords  even  more  significant, 

he  expressed  himself  thus, 
icipal  errors  of  this  our  age," 
good  as  said,  "  Here  is  death  ! 
I  it."  And  if,  in  order  still  to 
e  from  the  consequences,  a 
ction  is  attempted  to  be  drawn 
en  an  obligation  created  by 
)rce  of  circumstances  and  an 
Llion  imposed  by  the  legislator, 
)uld  wish  it  to  be  remembered 
he  same  Pius  IX.  uttered,  in 
nee  to  the  Syllabus,  the  fol- 
5  memorable  sentence:  "When 
^pe  speaks  in  a  solemn  act,  it 
be  taken  literally;  what  he 
id,  he  intended  to  say."  For 
irt,  we  would  say,  What  the 
has  done,  he  intended  to  do." 
what  need  is  there  of  so 

discussion  ?  The  proof  of 
we  have  urged  is  written  in 
5s  terms  in  the  letter  accom- 
ig  the  Syllabus — a  letter  signed 
is  eminence  Cardinal  Anto- 

secretary  of  state,  and  in- 
i  to  make  known  to  the  bi- 

the  will  of  His  Holiness.  It 
icient  to  qr.ote  this  decisive 
iient,  which  we  do  in  full,  on 
nt  of  its  importance: 

r  Revkrend  Excellf.ncy  : 

ir  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  pro- 

y  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  souls 


and  of  holy  doctrine,  has  never  ceased, 
since  the  commencement  of  his  pontifi*- 
cate,  to  proscribe  and  to  condemn  by  his 
encyclicals,  his  consistorial  Allocutions, 
and  other  apostolic  letters  already  pub- 
lished, the  most  important  errors  and 
false  doctrines,  above  all,  those  of  our  un- 
happy times.  But  since  it  may  come  to 
pass  that  all  the  political  acts  reach  not 
every  one  of  the  ordinaries,  it  has  seemea 
good  to  the  same  sovereign  Pontiff  that  a 
Syllabus  should  be  drawn  out  of  these  same 
errors,  to  be  sent  to  all  the  bishops  of 
the  Catholic  world,  in  mier  that  these 
same  bishops  may  have  be/ore  their  eyes  all 
the  errors  and  pernicious  doctrines  which 
hitve  been  reproved  and  condemned  by  him. 
He  has  therefore  commanded  me  to  see 
that  this  printed  Syllabus  be  sent  to  your 
most  reverend  excellency,  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  at  this  time.  When  the  same 
sovereign  Pontiff,  in  cojisequence  of  his 
great  solicitude  for  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  the 
whole  flock  which  has  been  divinely  com- 
mitted to  him  by  the  Lord,  has  thought 
it  expedient  to  write  another  encyclicil 
letter  to  all  the  Catholic  bishops,  thus 
executing,  as  is  my  duty,  with  all  befitting 
zeal  and  respect,  the  orders  of  the  same 
Pontiff,  I  hasten  to  send  to  your  excel- 
lency this  Syllabus  with  this  letter." 

This  Syllabus,  placed  by  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Father"  before  the  eyes 
of  all  the  bishops,"  what  else  is  it, 
we  ask,  than  the  text  of  the  law 
brought  under  the  observation  of 
the  judges  charged  with  the  duty 
of  causing  it  to  be  executed  ?  What 
is  it  except  a  rule  to  which  they  owe 
allegiance,  and  from  which  they 
must  not  swerve  ?  They  must  not 
lose  sight  of  it.  Wherefore  }  Be- 
cause it  is  their  duty  to  be  careful 
to  promulgate  its  doctrine  in  their 
own  teaching,  because  it  is  their 
duty  to  repress  every  rash  opinion 
which  should  dare  .to  raise  itself 
against  and  contradict  it.  It  is 
thus  that  all  have  understood  the 
commandmeni  given  lo  them.  The 
fidelity  and  unconquerable  courage 
of  their  obedience  prove  it.  What 
has  taken  place  in  France }  In 
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the  midst  of  the  universal  emotion 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Syllabus,  the  government,  abusing 
its  power,  had  the  sad  audacity  to 
constitute  itself  judge  of  it.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  keeper  of 
the  seals,  minister  of  justice  and  of 
public  worsiiip,  it  forbade  the  publi- 
cation of  the  pontifical  document 
in  any  pastoral  instruction,  alleg- 
ing that  **  it  contained  propositions 
contrary  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  constitution  of  the  empire  rests." 
What  was  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  episcopate  }  Eighty-four  letters 
of  bishops  are  in  existence  to  bear 
witness  to  it.  All,  united  in  the 
same  mind,  opposed  to  the  ministe- 
rial letter  the'  invincil^le  word  of 
the  apostles,  Non possumus.  All  de- 
clared that  they  must  obey  God 
rather  then  man  ;  and  two  amongst 
them,  ascending  courageously  their 
cathedral  thrones,  braved  the  men- 
aces of  a  susceptible  government 
by  reading  before  the  assembled 
people  that  which  they  had  been 
forbidden  to  print.  Could  they 
have  acted  all  alike  with  this 
power  truly  episcopal,  if  they  had 
not  been  inspired  by  the  conviction 
that  they  were  fulfilling  a  duty,  and 
putting  into  practice  the  adage  of 
the  Christian  knights,  "  I  do  my 
duty,  happen  what  may  '*  1 

We  will  insist  no  further  on  this 
point.  We  approach,  lastly,  the 
question  which  might  well  super- 
sede all  the  others.  Let  us  enquire 
whether  the  Syllabus  is  an  infalli- 
ble decision  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

It  appears  to  us  that,  in  reality, 
we  have  already  settled  this  ques- 
tion. Can  a  definition  ex  cathedra 
be  anything  else  than  an  instruction 
concerning  faith  and  morals  ad- 
dressed to,  and  imposed  on,  the 
whole  church  by  her  visible  head 
upon  earth?    How  can  we  recog- 


nize it  except  by  this  mark 
not  that  the  idea  given  to 
by  the  Council  of  the  V 
Read  over  the  words,  so 
and  selected  with  so  much 
the  fathers  of  that  august  as 
and  you  will  find  that 
could  express  more  accural 
exact  and  precise  notion 
After  that,  all  doubts  ought 
appear.  The  Syllabus  ei 
from  him  who  is  the  master  t 
ereign  doctor  of  Catholic  tri 
belongs  exclusively  to  fai 
morals  by  the  nature  of  the  « 
of  which  it  treats.  It  has  r 
from  the  circumstances  whi 
accompanied  its  publicati 
manifest  character  of  an  u; 
law  of  the  church.  What  ; 
ing  to  it  to  be  an  irreforma 
cision,  an  act  without  appea! 
infallible  authority  of  Peter 
We  know  the  objeclio 
which  we  shall  be  met.  Pel 
speak,  it  will  be  urged,  a 
wish  to  exert  the  plenitude 
doctrinal  power.  Yes ;  bu 
he  restrains  thus  within  vo 
limits  the  exercise  of  his  au 
he  gives  us  to  understand  ii 
ly.  He  is  careful,  in  ordei 
overtax  our  weakness,  to 
us  that,  notwithstanding  tl 
gation  with  which  he  bine 
sciences,  it  is  not  in  his  m 
yet,  to  deliver  a  definitive  s< 
upon  the  doctrine.  Frank 
the  Syllabus  ofifer  to  us  an 
tion,  however  faint,  of  any  « 
serve  ?  What  more  definiti 
a  judgment  formulated  ir 
terms:  "  This  is  error,  that  is 
Is  any  revision  possible  of 
judgment }  Is  it  possible  t< 
voked  or  abrogated  }  Doei 
settle  us  necessarily  in  an  a 
conclusion  which  excludes  : 
sibility  of  aiminution  or  of  c 
In  a  word,  can  the  asser 
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ever  permissible — "  Error  in  these 
days,  truth  in  otliers  "?  It  may*be 
added  that,  by  the  admission  of  all, 
friends  and  enemies — an  admission 
confirmed  by  the  declaration  of  the 
cardinal  secretary  of  state,  the  Syl- 
labus is  an  appendix  to,  and  as  it 
were  a  continuation  of,  the  bull 
Quanta  cura^  to  which  no  one  can 
reasonably  refuse  the  character  of  a 
definitive  and  irreformable  decree; 
and  it  will  be  understood  how  un- 
reasonable it  would  be  to  despise 
the  evidence  of  facts,  in  order  to 
cling  to  an  objection  without  con- 
sistency, and  which  falls  of  itself  for 
want  of  a  solid  foundation. 

For  the  rest,  the  mind  of  the 
Holy  Father  is  not  concealed,  as 
has  been  at  times  suggested,  under 
impenetrable  veils.  It  appears  the 
moment  we  look  for  it ;  and  we 
find  it,  for  example,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Syllabus;  It  should  be 
known  that  the  Syllabus  was  not 
the  work  of  a  day.  Pius  IX.  has 
often  asserted  this.  He  had  early 
resolved  to  strike  a  signal  blow,  and 
to  destroy  from  top  to  bottom  the 
monstrous  edifice  of  revolutionary 
doctrines.  To  this  end,  imme- 
diately after  the  proclamation  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, he  transformed  the  congrega- 
tion of  cardinals  and  theologians 
who  had  aided  him  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  work  into  a  con- 
gregation charged  with  the  duty  of 
singling  out  for  the  Apostolic  See 
the  new  errors  which,  for  a  century, 
had  been  ravaging  the  church  of 
God.  Ten  years  passed  away ; 
encyclicals  were  published,  allo- 
cutions pronounced ;  the  theolo- 
gians multiplied  their  labors.  At 
length,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1864, 
the  moment  of  action  appearing  to 
have  arrived,  Pius  IX.  addressed 
to  the  world  that  utterance  whose 
prolonged  echoes  wc  all  have  heard. 


The  bull  Quanta  cura  and  the  Sylla- 
bus were  promulgated.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  an  act  so  long  prepared, 
and  with  so  much  anxiety,  cannot 
be  likened  to  an  ordinary  act.  The 
object  of  the  Pontiff  was  not  simply 
to  check  the  evil — it  was  to  uproot 
it.  The  object  of  such  efforts 
could  not  have  been  to  determine 
nothing.  Who  is  there,  then,  who 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  whole 
thought  of  an  entire  reign,  and  of 
such  a  reign  as*  that  of  Pius  IX., 
should  miserably  collapse  in  a 
measure  without  authority  and 
without  effectiveness  ?  To  believe 
it  would  be  an  outrage ;  to  affirm 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  the  most  glorious 
of  pontiffs. 

But  what  need  is  there  for  search- 
ing for  proofs  ?  A  single  reflection 
banishes  every  difficulty.  We  have 
in  the  church  two  means  for  ascer- 
taining whether  a  pontifical  act  is, 
or  is  not,  a  sovereign  definition,  an 
infallible  decision.  We  have  to 
enquire  of  the  pontiff  who  is  the 
author  of  it,  or  the  people  who  sub- 
ordinate themselves  to  his  teaching. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  can  de- 
ceive us  in  the  answer  they  give. 
The  divine  promise  continues  equal- 
ly assured  in  both :  in  the  former, 
when  he  teaches ;  in  the  latter,  when 
they  listen  and  obey.  It  is  what 
the  theologians  call  active  and  pas- 
sive infallibility.  Admit  that  Pius 
IX.  had  left  us  in  ignorance  ;  that 
he  published  the  Syllabus,  but  did 
not  tell  us  what  amount  of  assent 
he  required  of  us.  Well,  none  of 
us  are  in  any  doubt  as  to  that. 
How  many  times  has  not  this  peo- 
ple said,  how  many  times  has  it  not 
repeated  with  an  enthusiasm  in- 
spired by  love,  that  this  Syllabus, 
despised,  insulted  by  the  enemies 
of  the  church,  they  accept  as  the 
rule  of  their  beliefs,  as  the  very  word 
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of  Peter,  as  the  word  of  life  come 
down  from  heaven  to  save  us.  Is 
it  not  thus  that  have  spoken,  one 
after  the  other,  bishops,  theologians, 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the 
mighty  and  the  humble?  Who 
amongst  us  has  not  heard  this  lan- 
guage ?  A  celebrated  doctor,  Tan- 
ner, has  said  that  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish amongst  the  teachings  of 
the  church  those  which  belong  to 
its  infallible  auihority,  we  must 
listen  to  the  judgu'^ent  of  wise  men, 
and  above  all  consult  the  universal 
sentiment  of  (!)hristians.  If  we  ad- 
here to  this  decision,  it  reveals  to 
us  our  duties  in  regard  to  the 
sovereign  act  by  wliich  Pius  IX. 
has  withdrawn  the  world  from  the 
shadow  in  which  it  was  losing  its 
way,  and  has  prepared  for  it  a  fu- 
ture of  better  destinies. 

We  have  the  more  reason  for 
acting  thus  as  hell,  by  its  furious 
hatred,  gives  us,  for  its  part,  a  simi- 
lar warning,  and  proclaims,  after  its 
fashion,  the  imperishable  grandeur 
of  the  Syllabus.  Neither  has  it, 
nor  have  those  who  serve  it,  ever 
been  under  any  illusion  in  this  re- 
spect. They  have  often  revealed 
their  mind  both  by  act  and  word. 
What  implacable  indignation!  what 
torrents  of  insults !  what  clamor 
without  truce  or  mercy !  And 
when  importunate  conciliators  in- 
terfered to  tell  them  they  were  mis- 
taken, that  the  Syllabus  was  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing,  and  need  not 
provoke  so  mucli  anger,  how  well 
they  knew  how  to  reply  to  them 
and  to  bury  them  under  the  weight 
of  tlieir  contempt !  At  the  end  of 
1864,  at  the  moment  when  the 
struggle  occasioned  by  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Encyclical  and  Sylla- 
bus was  the  most  furious,  an  agency 
of  Parisian  publicity,  the  agency 


Bullier,  could  insert  the  f< 
notice:  "The  Encyclical 
dogmatic  bull,  but  only  a  d 
letter.  It  is  observable  t 
Syllabus  does  not  bear  thi 
ture  of  the  Pope.  This  : 
has  besides  been  publisht 
manner  to  allow  us  to  beli 
the  Holy  Father  did  not  ir 
assign  to  it  a  great  imp 
One  may  conclude,  therefc 
the  propositions  which  do 
tack  either  the  dogma  or  m 
Catholics,  and  do  not  at 
peach  faith,  are  not  con< 
but  merely  blamed."  T 
words,  poor  in  sense,  bui 
and  treacherous  in  exprcs* 
journal      Steele  replied  as 

"  There  are  now  people 
us  that  the  Encyclical  is  nc 
matic  bull,  but  a  doctrina 
that  the  eighty  propositions 
condemned,  because  they 
figure  in  the  Encyclical,  I 
in  the  Syllabus;  that  this 
does  not  bear  the  signatur 
Pope ;  that  it  has  been  c( 
only  by  a  commission  of 
gians,  etc.  These  people  \i 
better  to  be  silent.  Ency 
Syllabus,  the  fact  is  that  t 
cracy  has  just  hurled  as  hj 
defiance  against  modern  id 
was  possible  for  it  to  do. 
soon  see  what  will  be  the  r< 

We  will  leave  them  to  set 
quarrels  between  themselv( 
ourselves,  listening  to  thes 
of  heaven  and  of  hell,  of  th< 
and  of  the  world,  which 
in  exalting  the  work  eterna; 
ed  by  Pius  IX.,  we  repeat  v 
founderconviction  than  eve 
the  Syllabus  is  the  infallit 
of  Peter;  and  if  our  moden 
is  within  the  reach  of  cure 
the  Syllabus  that  it  is  to  be 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

A  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE, 

ntOM  TBB  FKSNCR  OF  THE  PSINCBSSB  DB  CSAON. 


In  a  sumptuous  apartment, 
whose  magnificent  furniture  and 
costly  adornings  announced  it  as 
the  abode  of  kings,  in  a  large 
Gothic  arm-chair — whose  massive 
sides  were  decorated  with  carvings 
in  ebony  and  ivory  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  and  which  was  in  itself, 
altogether,  a  model  of  the  most 
skilful  workmanship — there  reclin- 
ed the  form  of  a  stately  and  ele- 
gant woman. 

Her  small  feet,  but  half-conceal- 
ed beneath  the  heavy  folds  of  a 
rich  blue  velvet  robe,  rested  on  a 
footstool    covered    with  crimson 
brocade,  embroidered  with  golden 
stars.    Bands  of  pearls  adorned  her 
beautiful  neck,  contrasted  with  its 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  were  pro- 
fusely   twined    amid    the  raven 
tresses  of  her  luxuriant  hair.  An 
expression  of  profound  melancholy 
was  imprinted  upon  her  noble  fea- 
tures ;  her  eyes  were  cast  down, 
and    the    long,    drooping  lashes 
were  heavy  with  tears  which  she 
seemed  vainly  endeavoring  to  re- 
press,   as   she   sat    absorbed  in 
thought,  and  nervously  entwining 
her  snowy  fingers  with  the  silk  and 
jewelled  cord  which,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  that  day,  she  wore 
fastened  at  her  girdle  and  hanging 
to  her  feet.    This  royal  personage 
was  Catherine  of  Aragon,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  queen  of 
England. 


The  king  himself  was  hurriedly 
pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  apart- 
ment, with  contracted  brow,  a 
deeply  troubled  expression  gleam- 
ing from  his  dark  eyes  and  obscur- 
ing, with  a  shade  of  gloomy  fierce- 
ness, the  naturally  fine  features  of 
his  face.  The  ordinary  grace  of 
his  carriage  had  disappeared ;  his 
step  was  hurried  and  irregular;  and 
every  movement  denoted  a  man 
laboring  under  some  violent  excite- 
ment. From  time  to  time  he  ap- 
proached the  window,  and  gazed 
abstractedly  into  the  distance ; 
then,  returning  to  Catherine,  he 
would  address  her  abruptly,  with  a 
sharp  expression  or  hurried  inter- 
rogation,- neitlier  waiting  for  nor 
seeming  to- desire  a  reply. 

While  this  strange  scene  was  be- 
ing enacted  within  the  palace  at 
Greenwich,  one  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent nature  was  occurring  in  the 
courtyard.  From  the  road  leading 
from  Greenwich  a  cavalcade  ap- 
proached, headed  by  a  personage 
invested  with  the  Roman  purple, 
and  apparently  entitled  to  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  **  pomp  and 
circumstance "  of  royalty.  He 
was  mounted  on  a  richly  capari- 
soned mule  with  silver-plated  har- 
ness, adorned  with  silver  bells 
and  tufted  with  knots  of  crimson 
silk.  This  distinguished  personage 
was  no  other  than  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  potent  minister,  who 
united  in  his  person  all  the  digni- 
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ties  both  of  church  and  state — the 
Cardinal  Legate,  the  king's  ac- 
knowledged favorite,  Wolsey.  To 
increase  his  already  princely  pos- 
sessions, to  extend  his  influence 
and  authority,  had  been  this  man's 
constant  endeavor,  and  the  sole 
aim  of  his  life.  And  so  complete 
had  been  his  success  that  he  was 
now  regarded  by  all  as  an  object 
of  admiration  and  envy.  But  how 
greatly  mistaken  was  the  world  in 
its  opinion ! 

In  his  heart,  Wolsey  suffered  the 
constant  agony  of  a  profound 
humiliation.  Compelled  to  yield 
in  all  things,  and  bow  with  servile 
submission  to  the  haughty  will  of  his 
exacting  and  imperious  master — 
who  by  a  word,  and  in  a  moment, 
could  deprive  him  of  his  dignities 
and  temporalities — he  lived  in  a 
state  of  constant  dread,  fearing  to 
lose  the  patronage  and  favor  to  se- 
cure which  he  had  sacrificed  both 
his  honor  and  his  conscience. 

He  was  accompanied  on  this 
journey  by  a  numerous  retinue, 
composed  of  gentlemen  attached  to 
his  household  and  young  pages 
carrying  his  standard,  all  of 
whom  were  eagerly  pressing  upon 
him  the  most  obsequious  attentions. 
They  assisted  him  to  dismount,  and 
as  he  approached  the  palace  the 
guards  saluted  and  received  him 
with  the  utmost  military  deference 
and  respect;  and  with  an  air  of 
grave  dignityWolsey  passed  on,  and 
disappeared  beneath  the  arch  of  the 
grand  stair-way. 

Let  us  again  return  to  the  royal 
apartments.  The  king,  seeing 
Wolsey  arrive,  immediately  turned 
from  the  window  and,  confronting 
Catherine,  abruptly  exclaimed  : 

"  Come,  madam,  I  wish  you  to 
retire;  the  affairs  of  my  kingdom 
demand  instantly  all  my  time  and 
attention."    And  hastily  turning  to 


the  window,  he  looked  eager 
the  courtyard. 

Catherine  arose  without  ui 
a  word,  and  approaching  the 
of  the  apartment  she  took  frc 
table  a  small  silver  bell,  anc 
it  twice. 

On  this  table  was  a  magn 
cloth  cover  that  she  had  ei 
dered  with  her  own  hands, 
design  represented  a  toum 
in  which  Henry,  who  was  d< 
lochivalrous  amusements,  had 
off  the  prize  over  all  his  co 
tors.  In  those  days  her  hi 
received  such  presents  with 
ful  affection  and  sincere  ap} 
tion,  and,  as  the  souvenir  xi 
to  her  mind  the  joy  and  ha| 
of  the  past,  tears  of  bitterness 
afresh  from  the  eyes  of  the  ur 
princess. 

In  answer  to  her  signal,  th 
soon  opened,  the  queen's  la< 
waiting  appeared,  and,  arr 
themselves  on  either  side,  st 
readiness  to  follow  their  royi 
tress.  She  passed  out,  an< 
slowly  walking  in  silence  t1 
the  vast  gallery  leading  to  the 
apartments,  when  Wolsey  a 
ed,  advancing  from  the  0| 
end  of  the  gallery,  followed 
brilliant  retinue. 

Catherine,  then,  instantly 
stood  why  the  king  had  so  ab 
commanded  her  to  retire, 
denly  pausing,  she  stood  trai 
and    immovable,  her  soul 
whelmed  with  anguish ;  but, 
countenance  calm  and  imps 
she  awaited  the  approach  i 
cardinal,  who  advanced  to 
her.    In  spite  of  all  her  • 
however,  she  could  no  longe 
trol  her  feelings. 

**  My  lord  cardinal,"  she  ex 
ed  in  a  low  voice,  tremblin 
emotion,  "  go,  the  king  wa 
you  !"    And  as  she  uttered 
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words,  the  unhappy  woman  fell 
senseless  to  the  floor. 

The  hardened  soul  of  the  ambi- 
tious Wolsey  was  moved  to  its  very 
depths  with  compassion  as  he  si- 
lently gazed  on  the  noble  woman 
before  liim,  who  possessed  the  un- 
bounded love  and  grateful  esteem 
of  all  her  household,  not  only  as 
their  sovereign,  but  also  as  their 
beneficent  mother. 

The  cloud  of  ambition  that  for- 
ever surrounded  him,  darkening  his 
soul  and  obscuring  his  perceptions, 
was  for  the  moment  illuminated, 
and  for  the  first  time  he  realized 
the  enormity  of  Henry's  proceed- 
ings against  the  queen. 

As  this  sudden  light  flashed  on 
him,  he  felt  remorse  for  having  en- 
couraged the  divorce,  and  resolved 
that  henceforward  all  his  influence 
should  be  used  to  dissuade  his  sov- 
ereign from  it. 

At  the  approach  of  the  royal  fa- 
vorite the  ushers  hastily  made  their 
salutations  (although  the  queen 
had  been  permitted  to  pass  them 
with  scarcely  the  slightest  mark  of 
respect),  and  seemed  to  consider 
the  most  humble  and  servile  atti- 
tude they  could  assume  before  him 
as  only  sufficiently  respectful.  They 
hastened  to  throw  open  the  doors 
l>efore  him  as  he  advanced,  and 
Wolsey  soon  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  who  awaited 
his  arrival  in  a  state  of  almost 
angr\'  impatience. 

**\Vell!  what  do  you  come  to 
tell  me  V  he  cried.  "  Do  you  bring 
me  good  news  ?" 

Wolsey,  whose  opinions  had  so 
recently  undergone  a  very  great 
^'hange,  for  a  moment  hesitated. 
'*Sire,"  he  at  length  replied,  "  Cam- 
I^ggio,  the  cardinal  legate,  has  ar- 
rived." 

"Has  he  indeed?"  said  Henry, 
'^ith  an  ironical  smile.    "  After  so 


many  unsuccessful  applications,  we 
have  then,  at  last,  obtained  this  fa- 
vor. Well,  I  hope  now  this  affair 
will  proceed  more  rapidly ;  and, 
Wolsey,  remember  that  it  is  your 
business  so  entirely  to  compromise 
and  surround  this  man,  that  he 
shall  not  be  able  even  to  think 
without  my  consent  and  sanction. 
And,  above  all,  beware  of  the  in- 
trigues of  the  queen.  Catherine  is 
a  Spaniard,  with  an  artful,  unyield- 
ing nature  and  fierce,  indomitable 
will.  She  will,  without  doubt,  make 
the  most  determined  and  desperate 
effort  to  enlist  the  legate  in  favor 
of  her  cause." 

"  Is  the  decision  of  your  majesty 
irrevocable  on  the  subject  of  this 
divorce.^"  replied  Wolsey,  in  a  hes- 
itating and  embarrassed  manner. 
"  The  farther  we  advance,  the  more 
formidable  the  accumulating  diffi- 
culties become.  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, sire,  I  begin  myself  to  doubt 
of  success.  Campeggio  has  al- 
ready declared  that,  if  the  queen 
appeals  to  Rome,  he  will  not  refuse 
to  present  her  petition,  and  defend 
her  cause  ;  that  he  himself  will  de- 
cide noihing,  and  will  yield  to  no- 
thing he  cannot  conscientiously  ap- 
prove." 

On  hearing  Wolsey  express  these 
sentiments,  Henry's  face  flushed 
with  rage,  and  a  menacing  scowl 
contracted  his  brow. 

**Can  it  be  possible,"  he  cried, 
"  that  you  dare  address  me  in  this 
manner?  I  will  castigate  the  Pope 
himself  if  he  refuses  his  sanction. 
He  shall  measure  his  power  with 
mine !  He  trembles  because 
Charles  V.  is  already  on  his 
frontier.  I  will  make  him  trem- 
ble now,  in  my  turn  !  I  will  marry 
Anne  Boleyn — yes,  I  will  marry  her 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  !" 

"What  do  you  say,  sire?  Anne 
Boleyn !"  cried  Wolsey. 
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"  Yes,  Anne  Boleyn  !**^  replied  the 
king,  regarding  Wolsey  with  his 
usual  haughty  and  contemptuous 
expression.  "  You  know  her  well. 
She  is  attached  to  the  service  of 
Catherine." 

"Lady  Anne  Boleyn!"  again 
cried  Wolsey  after  a  moment's  si- 
lence, for  astonishment  had  al- 
most for  the  time  rendered  him 
speechless  and  breathless.  "  Lady 
Anne  Boleyn!  The  King  of 
England,  the  great  Henry,  wish- 
es, then,  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn! 
Why,  if  contemplating  such  a  mar- 
riage as  that,  did  you  send  me  to 
seek  the  alliance  of  France,  and  to 
offer  the  hand  of  your  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
And  why  did  you  instruct  me  to 
declare  to  Francis  I.  that  your  de- 
sire was  to  place  on  the  throne  of 
England  a  princess  of  his  blood  1 
It  was  only  by  these  representations 
and  promises  that  I  succeeded  in 
inducing  him  to  sign  the  treaty 
which  deprived  Catherine  of  all  as- 
sistance. You  have  assured  me  of 
your  entire  approval  of  these  nego- 
tiations. This;illiance  with  France 
was  the  only  means  by  which  to 
secure  for  yourself  any  real  defence 
against  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor. 
Do  you  suppose  that  Charles  V. 
will  quietly  permit  you  to  deprive 
his  aunt  of  her  position  and  title 
as  queen  of  England  V  Here  Wol- 
sey paused,  wholly  transported  with 
indignation. 

"Charles!"  replied  the  king, 
"  Charles  ?  I  can  easily  manage 
and  pacify  him  by  fine  promises 
and  long  negotiations.  As  to  our 
Holy  Father,  I  will  stir  up  strife 
enough  to  fill  his  hands  so  full  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  attend  to  any- 
thing else.  The  quarrels  of  Aus- 
tria and  France  always  end  by  re- 
coiling on  his  head,  and  I  imagine 
he  will  not  soon  forget  the  sacking 


R. )  :i  ?  and  his  former  imp 
ment." 

"  Yes,  but  you  forget,"  sai< 
sey,  "  that  the  King  of  Fran< 
accuse  you  of  flagrant  bad 
and  will  you  bring  on  yoursel 
abhorrence  in  order  to  ej 
Anne  Boleyn  ?" 

The  minister  pronounced 
last  words  with  an  expressio 
in  a  tone  of  such  contemj 
scorn  as  to  arouse  in  a  fearf 
gree  the  indignation  of  the 
accustomed  only  to  the  flatte 
servile  adulation  of  his  cou 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  com 
to  feel  the  force  of  the  can 
reasoning,  although  the  trutl 
served  still  more  to  irritat 
enrage  him. 

"Cease,  Wolsey!"  cried  1 
fixing  his  flashing  eyes  fierce 
on  him  ;  "  I  am  not  here  to 
to  your  complaints.  I  shall 
whom  I  please ;  and  your 
shall  answer  for  the  fidelit; 
which  you  assist  me  in  exe 
my  will." 

"  My  head,  sire,"  replied  V 
courageously,  "  has  long  be) 
to  you;  my  entire  life  has  be< 
voted  to  your  service ;  and 
shall  most  probably,  in  th< 
have  bitter  cause  to  repent  1 
always  made  myself  subservi 
your  wishes.  But  your  n" 
will  surely  reflect  more  seriou 
the  dishonor  you  will  nece 
incur  by  such  a  choice  as 
The  queen's  party  will  grow  s 
er  and  stronger,  and  I  tel 
frankly,  I  fear  lest  the  legate 
flexible." 

"  Wolsey,"  cried  Henry,  c 
ing  his  voice  in  a  threatening 
ner,  "  I  have  already  declan 
intentions — is  that  not  suffi 
As  to  the  legate,  I  repeat,  he  m 
gained  over  to  my  cause.  Go! 
flattery  will  soon  secure  to  u 
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lender  conscience  whose  scruples 
you  now  so  sorely  apprehend. 
Bring  him  to  me  to-morrow." 

**  He  is  suffering  too  much,  sire. 
The  cardinal  is  aged  and  very  in- 
firm; I  have  no  idea  he  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  see  your  majesty  for 
several  days  yet." 

"Too  long,  entirely  too  long  to 
wail!"  replied  the  king.  "I  must 
see  him  this  very  day  ;  he  shall  be 
compelled  to  make  his  appearance. 
I  wish  you  to  be  present  also,  as 
we  shall  discuss  affairs  of  import- 
ance, and  then  I  shall  depart." 

With  these  words  Henry  with- 
drew and  went  to  look  for  a  casket, 
of  which  he  alone  carried  the  key, 
and  in  which  he  usually  kept  his 
most  valuable  and  important  pa- 
pers. 

During  his  absence,  Wolsey  re- 
mained leaning  on  the  table,  before 
which  he  was  seated,  absorbed  in 
deep  and  painful  reflections.  He 
feared  Henry  too  much  to  oppose 
him  long  in  any  of  his  designs ;  be- 
sides, he  saw  no  possible  means 
to  induce  him  to  change  his  reso- 
lution. He  had  felt,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  momentary  compassion  for 
the  misfortunes  of  the  queen,  but 
that  impression  had  been  speedily 
effaced  by  considerations  of  far 
greater  moment  to  himself. 

As  a  shrewd  diplomatist,  he  re- 
gretted the  alliance  with  France; 
besides,  he  was  really  too  much  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  king 
not  to  deplore  his  determination  to 
contract  such  a  marriage. 

But  the  cause  of  his  deepest 
anxiety  w^as  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed of  Anne's  great  dislike  for 
lum,  and  the  consciousness  that  her 
family  and  counsellors  were  his  ri- 
vals and  enemies ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  clearly  foresaw  they 
^ould  induce  her  to  use  all  the  in- 
fluence  she  possessed  with  the 


king  in  order  to  deprive  him  ot 
Henry's  favor  and  patronage.  He 
was  suffering  tiiis  mental  conflit:t 
when  the  king  reappeared,  bearing 
a  bronze  casket  carved  with  rare 
perfection.  Placing  it  on  the  table, 
he  unlocked  it.  Among  a  great 
many  papers  which  it  contained 
was  a  very  handsome  book,  the 
printing  beautifully  executed,  and 
every  page  ornamented  with  ara- 
besques exquisitely  tinted  and  shad- 
ed. The  cover,  formed  of  two 
metal  plates,  represented  in  bass- 
relief  the  figures  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity  as  young  virgins,  bear- 
ing in  their  hands  and  on  their  fore- 
heads the  allegorical  emblems  of 
those  sublime  Christian  virtues. 
Emeralds  of  immense  value,  sur- 
rounded by  heavy  gold  settings, 
adorned  the  massive  gold  clasps, 
and  also  served  to  hold  them  firmly 
in  their  places. 

On  the  back  of  this  book,  deeply 
engraven  in  the  metal,  were  the 
following  words :  T/u  Seven  Sacra- 
ments. Henry  had  written  this  work 
in  defence  of  the  ancient  dogmas  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  when  first  at- 
tacked by  the  violent  doctrines  of 
a  monk  named  Luther.  Whether 
the  king  had  really  composed  it 
himself,  or  whether  he  had  caused 
it  to  be  secretly  done  by  another, 
and  wished  to  enjoy  the  reputation 
of  being  the  author,  he  certainly  at- 
tached great*  importance  to  the 
work.  Not  only  had  he  distributed 
it  throughout  his  own  kingdom,  but 
had  sent  it  to  the  Pope  and  to  all 
the  German  princes,  through  the 
Dean  of  Windsor,  whom  he  instruct- 
ed to  say  that  he  was  ready  to  de- 
fend the  faith,  not  only  with  his 
pen  but,  if  need  be,  with  his  sword 
also.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he 
asked  and  obtained  from  the  court 
of  Rome  the  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith." 
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Now  he  was  constantly  busy 
with  a  manuscript,  which  he  took 
from  the  mysterious  casket,  contain- 
ing a  Treatise  on  Divorce,  and  to 
which  he  every  day  devoted  several 
hours.  Greatly  pleased  with  a  num- 
ber of  arguments  he  had  just  found, 
he  came  to  communicate  them  to 
Wolsey.  The  latter,  after  urging 
several  objections,  at  length  remind- 
ed him  of  the  fraudulent  and  per- 
sistent means  that  had  been  em- 
ployed to  extract  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  an  opinion  favorable 
to  divorce.  **  And  yet,"  added  the 
cardinal,  "it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  prevent  them  from  in- 
creasing the  number  of  most  im- 
portant restrictions,  and  thus  ren- 
dering your  case  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  entirely  hopeless." 

"  What !  "  said  the  king,  "  after 
the  good  example  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  are  we  still  to  en- 
counter scruples  ?  Consider  it 
well,  cardinal,  in  order  not  to  forget 
the  recompense,  and,  above  all, 
the  punishment,  for  that  is  the 
true  secret  of  success !  You  will 
also  take  care,  to  write  to  the 
Elector  Frederick,  and  say  that 
I  wait  to  receive  the  humble  apolo- 
gies of  that  man  Luther,  whom  he 
has  taken  so  entirely  under  his  pro- 
tection.*' 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  cardinal,  **  I 
have  received  frequent  intelli- 
gence with  regard  to  "  that  matter 
which  I  have  scarcely  dared  com- 
municate to  you." 

**  And  why  not }  "  demanded  the 
king.  Do  you  presume,  my  lord 
cardinal,  that  the  abuse  of  an  ob- 
scure and  turbulent  monk  can  af- 
fect me  }  And  besides,  to  tell  you 
the  ^truth,  I  do  not  know  but 
this  man  may,  after  all,  be  useful  to 
me.  He  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  may  yet 
have  to  crave  my  protection." 


"  Well,  sire,  since  you  com] 
to  speak,  I  will  tell  3'ou  th 
from  making  humble  apologi 
violence  against  you  has  redo 
I  have  just  received  a  tract  he  1 
cently  published.   In  it  I  find 
passages  where,  in  speaking  o 
he  employs  the  most  abusiv 
thets  and   expressions.  F< 
stance,  he  repeatedly  declare 
your  majesty  *  is  a  fool,  an  as 
a  madman,*  that  you  are  *c 
than  a  hog,  and  more  stupid  1 
jackass.*     He  speaks  with 
scurrility  of  our  Holy  Fath( 
Pope,  addressing  him,  in  ter 
the  most  unparalleled  effrc 
this  pretended  warning,  wh 
of  course  intended  simply  as 
suit :   *  My  petit   Paul,  m) 
Pope,  my  young  ass,  walk  ca; 
— it  is  very  slippery — you  m; 
and  break  your  legs.  Yoi 
surely  hurt  yourself,  and  thei 
pie  will  say,  "  What  the  devi 
this  mean  }  The  petit  Pope  hj 
himself."  *    Further  on,  I  fin 
ridiculous  comparison,  which 
only  emanate  from  a  vile  and  s 
less  pen  :    *  The  ass  knows  tl 
is  an  ass,  the  stone  knows  th 
a  stone,  but  these  asses  of 
are  unable  to  recognize  then 
as  asses.*    He  concludes  at 
with  these  words,  which  fi 
measure  of  his  impiety  and 
dation  :  '  If  I  were  ruler  of  a 
pire,  I  would  make  a  bundle 
Pope  and  his  cardinals,  and 
them    altogether  into  that 
pond,  the  Tuscan  Sea.  I 
my  word  that  such  a  bath 
restore  their  health,  and  I 
Jesus  Christ  as  my  security  ! 

**  What  fearful  blasphemy  !* 
Henry.  "  Could  a  Christian 
bly  be  supposed  to  utter  su 
surd,  blasphemous  vulgariti* 
trow  not !  This  pretended  *  i 
er  *  of  the  *  discipline  and  abi 
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urch '  seems  to  possess  any 
than  an  evangelical  charac- 
one  can  doubt  his  divine 
1  and  his  Christian  charity  ! 
I  who  employs  arguments 
:se  is  too  vile  and  too  con- 
)le  to  be  again  mentioned  in 
sence.  Let  me  hear  no  more 

intolerable  apostate !  Pro- 
)w  with  business." 
e,"  then  continued  the  cardi- 
esenting  a  list  to  the  king, 

are  the  names  of  several 
ates  I  wish  you  to  consider 
e  purpose  of  appointing 
isurer  of  the  exchequer, 
s  More  has  already  filled, 
lonorably,  a  number  of  of- 
'  public  trust,  and  is  also  a 

equal  ability  and  integrity, 
amend  him  to  your  majesty 

office." 

pprove  your  selection  most 
atingly,"  replied  the  king. 

extremely  fond  of  More, 
Krfectly  satisfied  with  the 
'  in  which  he  has  performed 
:ial  duties  heretofore.  You 
inform  him  from  me.  What 

ould  also  petition  your  ma- 
liat  Cromwell  be  confirmed 
idanl-general  of  the  monas- 
illerly  transformed  into  col- 

lO  is  this  Cromwell  V'  in- 
Henry.  "  I  have  no  recol- 
of  him." 

replied  Wolsey,  "  he  is 
:ure  birth,  the  son  of  a  full- 
his  city.    He  served  in  the 

wars  in  his  youth ;  after- 
he  applied  himself  to  the 
of  law.  His  energies  and 
sare  such  as  to  entitle  him 

favorable  consideration  of 
lajesty." 

t  him  be  confirmed  as  you 
'*  replied  the  king  very  gra- 
,  as  he  proceeded  to  sign  the 
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different  commissions  intended  for 
the  newly  appointed  officials. 

"I  wish,"  he  added,  regarding 
Wolsey  with  a  keen,  searching 
glance,  "  that  you  would  find  some 
position  for  a  young  ecclesiastic 
called  Cranmer,  who  has  been 
strongly  recommended  to  me  for 
office." 

The  brow  of  the  cardinal  con* 
tracted  into  a  heavy  frown  as  he 
heard  the  name  of  a  man  but  too 
well  knov;n  to  him.  He  immedi- 
ately divined  that  it  was  from  Anne 
Boleyn  alone  the  king  had  received 
this  recommendation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  queen  had 
been  carried  to  her  apartments. 
The  devoted  efforts  of  the  ladies 
of  her  household,  who  surrounded 
her  with  the  tenderest  ministra- 
tions, soon  recalled  her  to  the  con- 
sciousness and  full  realization  of 
her  misery. 

Now  the  night  has  come,  and 
found  Catherine  still  seated  be- 
fore the  grate,  absorbed  in  deep 
thought.  Born  under  the  soft 
skies  of  Spain,  she  had  never  be- 
come acclimated,  nor  accustomed 
to  the  humid,  foggy  atmosphere  of 
England.  Like  a  delicate  plant 
torn  from  its  native  soil,  she  sighed 
unceasingly  for  the  balmy  air  and 
the  golden  sunlight  of  her  own 
genial  southern  clime.  Such  regrets, 
added  to  the  sorrows  she  had  expe- 
rienced, had  thrown  her  into  a  state 
of  habitual  melancholy,  from  which 
nothing  could  arouse  her,  and  which 
the  slightest  occurrence  sufficed  to 
augment.  For  a  long  time  her 
firmness  of  character  had  sustained 
her;  but  her  health  beginning  to 
fail,  and  no  longer  able  to  arouse  the 
energy  and  courage  which  had  be- 
fore raised  her  above  misfortune,  she 
sank  beneath  the  burden  and  aban- 
doned herself  to  hopeless  sorrow. 
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As  she  sat  all  alone  in  her  cham- 
ber, she  held  in  her  hand  a  letter 
but  recently  received  from  her  na- 
tive country.  Reading  it  slowly, 
she  mused,  dreaming  of  the  days 
of  her  happy  childhood,  when  sud- 
denly the  door  was  opened,  and  a 
young  girl,  apparently  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  ran  in  and  threw  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  the 
queen.  The  figure  of  the  child 
was  slight  and  graceful ;  around 
her  waist  was  tied  a  broad  sash  of 
rose-colored  ribbon,  with  long  ends 
floating  over  her  white  muslin 
dress ;  her  beautiful  blonde  hair 
was  drawn  back  from  her  forehead 
and  fastened  with  bows  of  ribbon, 
leaving  exposed  a  lovely  little  face 
glowing  with  animation  and  spirit, 
and  a  frank,  ingenuous  expression, 
at  once  prepossessing  and  charm- 
ing. This  was  the  Princess  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Henry,  the  future 
consort  of  a  Spanish  prince,  to 
whom  the  shrewd  diplomatist  Wol- 
sey  had  promised  her  hand,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  unfortunate 
mother  of  this  her  only  remaining 
consolation. 

"  Why  is  it,  my  dearest  mamma," 
she  exclaimed,  "  thai  you  are  again 
in  tears  ?**  And,  laughingly,  she 
took  the  handkerchief  from  the 
queen  and  put  it  to  her  own  eyes, 
pretending  to  weep. 

"  See  now,  this  is  the  way  I  shall 
do  when  I  am  grown  up,  for  it 
seems  to  me  grown-up  people  are 
always  weeping.  Oh !  I  wish  I 
could  always  remain  a  child,  and 
then  I  should  never  be  miserable  ! 
Listen,  my  dear  mamma,"  she  con- 
tinued, again  twining  her  arms 
around  her  mother's  neck,  "  why  is 
it  that  you  are  always  weeping  and 
so  sad?  It  must  surely  do  you 
barm.  Everybody  is  not  like  you, 
constantly  sighing  and  in  tears,  I 
do  assure  you.    Only  this  morning, 


I  was  at  St.  James'  Pari 
Alice,  and  there  I  met  Lady 
Boleyn ;  she  was  laughing  g 
she  promenaded  with  a  num 
her  friends.  I  ran  imraedial 
her  to  say  good  morning,  for 
really  very  glad  to  see  her. 
is  it,  mamma — I  thought  yoi 
me  she  had  gone  to  Kent  t 
her  father 

**  My  child,"  replied  the  < 
her  tears  flowing  afresh, 
told  you  was  true ;   but  sh 
since  returned  without  my  bci 
formed." 

But,  mamma,  since  this  v. 
own  house,  why  has  she  notyc 
sentcd  herself  lamverysor 
has  acted  so,  for  I  love  her  \ 
than  any  of  the  other  ladies, 
told  me  all  she  saw  in  France 
she  travelled  with  my  aun 
Duchess  of  Suffolk.  Oh!  1 
would  love  to  see  France. 
Anne  says  it  is  a  most  bes 
country.  She  has  described 
all  the  magni6cent  entertain 
that  King  Louis  XIL  gave  in 
of  my  aunt.  Mamma,  wl: 
marry,  I  want  the  King  of  P 
to  be  my  husband." 

**And  you — you  also  love 
Boleyn  ?"  replied  the  queen. 

**  Oh  !  yes,  mamma,  very  : 
very  much  indeed  !  "  innocent 
swered  the  child.  "  I  am  very 
she  is  no  longer  to  be  here,  i 
so  amiable,  and  when  she 
with  me  she  always  amuses  i 
much !" 

"Well,  my  dear  child,"  r 
the  queen,  "  I  will  tell  you  no\ 
people  weep  when  they  are  | 
up,  as  you  say :  it  is  because 
very  often  love  persons  wb 
longer  return  their  affection." 

"And  do  you  believe  si 
longer  loves  me  ?"  replied  tt 
pulsive  little  Mary  with  a  the 
ful  expression.   "  And  yet,  ma 
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ler  this  morning  and  em- 
ler  with  all  my  heart. 
» I  now  remember  that  she 
>poke  a  word  to  me ;  but 
ot  thought  of  it  before, 
led  to  be  very  much  em- 
.  But  why  should  she  no 
re  me  when  I  still  love  her 

ry  uttered  these  words,  a 
itered  the  room  and,  whis- 
moment  in  the  car  of  the 
aced  a  note  in  her  hand, 
ine  arose  and  approached 
;  after  reading  the  note, 
d  the  young  princess  and 
I  her  to  retire  10  her  cham- 
le  had  something  to  write 
ely  that  was  very  import- 

•an  gaily  to  her  mother, 
r  kissing  and  embracing 
f  and  tenderly  again  and 
!  at  last  bade  her  good- 
will! a  smiling  face  bound- 
he  room  in  the  same  lighjt 
ant  manner  that  she  had 

Dra,"  said  the  queen,  "  my 
d,  you  have  left  for  my 
beautiful  Spain,  and  have 
:d  me  with  faithful  devo- 
iten,  now,  to  the  request  I 
:e — go  bring  me  immedi- 
dress  and  outer  apparel 
;  to  one  of  the  servant 

so,  my  lady  ?" 
no  questions — I  have  use 
;  you  will  acompany  me  ; 
»  to  London  this  night." 

heaven  !  my  dear  mis- 
it  are  you  saying?'*  cried 
in  great  alarm.  Go  to 
o-night  ?  It  is  five  miles  ; 
never  be  able  to  walk  it, 
irell  know  it  would  be  im- 
o  attempt  the  journey  in 
'  way — they  would  detect 


**  Leonora,"  answered  the  queen, 
"I  am  resolved  to  go.  Faithful 
friends  inform  me  that  tiie  legate 
has  arrived.  Henry  will  now  re- 
double his  vigilance.  I  have  but 
one  day — if  I  lose  this  opportunity, 
1  sliall  never  succeed.  My  last  re- 
maining hope  rests  upon  this.  If 
you  refuse  to  accompany  me,  I  shall 
go  alone." 

"  Alone ! — oh  !  my  beloved  mis- 
tress," cried  Leonora,  her  hands 
clasped  and  her  eyes  streaming 
tears,  "  you  can  never  do  this ! 
Think  of  What  you  are  going  to 
undertake !  If  you  were  recog- 
nized, t/he  king  would  be  at  once 
informed,  and  we  would  both  be 
lost." 

"Even  so,  Leonora;  but  what 
have  I  to  lose  }  Is  it  possible  for 
me  to  be  made  more  wretched } 
Shall  I  abandon  this,  my  last  hope  ? 
No,  no,  Leonora;  I  am  accountable 
to  my  children  for  the  honor  of 
their  birth.  Go  now,  my  good  girl ! 
fly — there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Fear  nothing ;  God  will  protec  t  us  !" 

Leonora,  shrewd  and  adroit  like  the 
women  of  her  country,  was  very  soon 
in  possession  of  the  desired  habili- 
ments. Her  actions  might  have 
excited  suspicion,  perhaps;  but  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  queen  as  she 
was  she  felt  no  fear,  and  would, 
without  hesitation,  have  exposed 
herself  to  even  greater  danger,  had 
it  been  necessary,  in  the  execution 
of  her  mistress*  wishes. 

Catherine  feigned  to  retire;  and, 
after  her  attendants  had  been  dis- 
missed, she  left  the  palace,  closely 
enveloped  in  a  long  brown  cloak, 
such  as  was  habitually  worn  by 
the  working-women  of  that  period, 
'rhe  faithful  Leonora  tremblingly 
followed  the  footsteps  of  her  mis- 
tress. They  breathed  more  freely 
when  they  found  themselves  at 
last    beyond    the    limits   of.  the 
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castle.  Leonora,  however,  when 
Ihey  entered  the  road  leading 
to  London,  anxiously  reflected  on 
the  danger  of  meeting  some  one  who 
would  probably  recognize  them. 
Her  excited  imagination  even  be- 
gan to  conjure  up  vague  apprehen- 
sions of  the  dead,  to  blend  with 
her  fears  of  the  Jiving.  She  also 
dreaded  lest  the  strength  of  the 
queen  should  prove  unequal  to  the 
journey — in  fine,  she  feared  every- 
thing. The  sighing  winds^  the  rust- 
ling leaves,  the  sound  of  her  own 
footsteps  as  she  walked  over  the 
stones,  startled  and  filled  her  with 
apprehension.  Very  soon  there  was 
another  cause  for  alarm.  The  wind 
suddenly  arose  with  violence ;  dark 
clouds  overspread  the  heavens  ;  the 
moon  disappeared ;  large  drops  of 
rain  began  to  fall,  and  soon  pour- 
ed in  torrents,  deluging  the  earth 
and  drenching  their  garments. 

In  vain  they  increased  their 
speed ;  the  storm  raged  with  such 
fury  they  were  compelled  to  take 
refuge  under  a  tree  by  the  roadside. 

**  My  poor  Leonora,"  said  the 
queen,  supporting  herself  against 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  whose  wide- 
spread branches  were  being  lashed 
and  bent  by  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
"  I  regret  now  having  brought  you 
with  me.  I  am  already  sufficiently 
miserable  without  the  additional 
pain  of  seeing  my  burdens  laid 
upon  others." 

My  beloved  lady  and  mistress," 
cried  Leonora,"!  am  not  half  so 
unhappy  at  this  moment  as  I  was 
when  1  feared  my  brothers  would 
prevent  me  from  following  you  to 
England.  It  seems  to  me  1  can 
see  the  vessel  now,  with  its  wliite 
sails  unfurled,  bearing  you  away, 
whilst  I,  standing  on  the  shore,  with 
frantic  cries,  entreated  them  to  let 
me  rejoin  you.  That  night,  I  re- 
member, being  unable  to  sleep,  I 


went  down  into  the  oranj 
the  perfume  of  whose  fri 
flowers  embalmed  the  air 
palace  gardens.  Wiping  j 
sad  tears,  I  fixed  my  tj 
your  windows,  which  the 
our  beautiful  skies  rcnde 
tinctly  visible  even  at  ni; 
Spain,  at  that  hour,  we  c. 
by  the  light  of  the  stars; 
this  land  of  mud  and  w: 
horri<)  England,  one' has  to 
ped  to  the  ears  in  furs  all  i 
round,  or  shiver  with  co 
morning  till  night.  This  i 
less  the  reason  why  the 
so  dull  and  so  tiresome  tc 
In  what  a  condition  is  t 
mantle  that  covers  our  hea( 
Leonora,  shaking  the  coarse 
cloak  dripping  with  water, 
veloped  Catherine.  "The 
lishwomen,"  she  resumed, 
no  more  about  the  soui 
guitar  than  they  do  ab 
rays  of  the  sun ;  they  are 
as  melancholy  as  moles.  ' 
not  one  of  them,  except  t 
cess  Mary,  who  seems  to 
slightest  idea  of  our  I 
Spain." 

**  Ah  I"  sighed  the  queen 
just  as  I  was  at  her  age. 
bid  that  her  future  shouh 
ble  that  of  her  mother!" 

In  the  meantime  the  st 
gradually  abated ;  time 
and  Catherine  again  resui 
journey  with  renewed  cow: 
accelerated  speed.    In  spi 
mud,  in  which  she  sank 
step,  she    redoubled  her 
For  what  cannot  the  stron] 
will  accomplish,  when  op 
feeble,  physical  strength 
even  when  the  obstacles  in 
proceed  from  the  elemen 
selves?    She  at  length  ai 
the  gate  of  the  palace  of  J 
situated    on    the  ban]cs 
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Thanes,  where  the  cardinal  Cam* 
P^SSi^v  according  to  the  intelli- 
gence conveyed  to  het,  would  hold 
his  court. 

The  courtyards,  the  doors,  the 
ai)te*chambers,  were  thronged  with 
servants  and  attendants,  eager  and 
active  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  for  Henry  had  ordered  that 
tbe  cardinal  should  be  entertained 
in  a  style  of  princely  munificence, 
ind  entirely  free  from  personal  ex- 
pense.    All   these   valets,  being 
strangers  to  their  new  masters,  and 
anaccustoroed  to  their  new  employ- 
ments, permitted  the  queen  to  pass 
without  question  or  detention,  not, 
hovevei;,  without  a  stare  of  stupid 
curiosity  at  lier  muddy  boots  and 
draiggled  garments. 

Catherine,  being  perfectly  fami- 
liar with  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
had  00  difficulty  in  finding  the 
legate's  cabinet. 

The  venerable  prelate  was  slight- 
ly lame,  and  in  a  feeble  and  preca- 
rious state  of  health.  She  found 
him  seated  before  the  fire  in  a 
large  velvet  arm-chair,  engaged  in 
reading  his  Breviary.  His  face  was 
pale  and  emaciated;  a  few  thin 
locks  of  snow-white  hair  hung 
about  his  temples.  Hearing  the 
dwjf  open,  he  rested  the  book  on 
his  knee,  casting  upon  the  queen, 
as  she  entered,  a  keen,  penetrating 
glance. 

Without  hesitation,  Catherine  ad« 
vanced  towards  irim.  My  lord 
cardinal,"  she  exclaimed,  removing 
the  hood  from  her  face, "  you  see 
before  you  the  queen  of  England, 
the  legitimate  spouse  of  Henry 
VIII.'* 

Hearing  these  words,  Campeg- 
gio  was  unable  to  suppress  an  ex- 
daination  of  surprise.  He  arose 
at  once  to  his  feet,  and,  perceiving 
the  extraordinary  costume  in  which 
Catlierine  was  arrayed,  he  cast  upon 


her  a  look  of  incredulous  astonish- 
ment. He  was  about  to  speak 
when  she,  with  great  vehemence, 
interrupted  him. 

"Yes,"  she  cried,  raising  her 
hands  towards  heaven,  "  I  call  upon 
God  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  1 
say — I  am  Queen  Catherine!  You 
are  astonished  to  see  me  here  at 
this  hour,  and  in  this  disguise* 
Know,  then,  that  I  am  a  prisoner  in 
my  own  palace;  my  cruel  husband 
would  have  prevented  me  from  com- 
ing to  you.  They  tell  me  you  are 
sent  to  sit  in  judgment  on  my  case. 
Surely,  then,  you  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  my  bitter  woes  and 
grievances.  Lend  not  your  aid  to 
the  cause  of  injustice  and  wrong, 
but  be  the  strength  of  the  weak, 
the  defence  of  the  innocent.  A 
stranger  in  this  country,  I  have  no 
friends;  fear  of  the  king  drives 
them  all  from  me.  I  cannot  doubt  it 
— no,  you  will  not  refuse  to  hear  my 
appeaL  You  will  defend  the  cause 
of  an  injured  mother  and  her 
lielpless  children.  What !  would 
you  be  willing  to  condemn  me 
without  first  hearing  my  cause — I, 
the  daughter  of  kings  1  Have  I  been 
induced  to  marry  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster to  enjoy  the  honors  of  roy- 
alty, when  all  such  honors  belong 
to  me  by  my  birthright?  Cathe- 
rine of  Aragon  has  never  been 
unfaithful  to  her  husband ;  but  to- 
day, misled  by  a  criminal  passion, 
he  wishes  to  place  upon  the  throne 
of  England  a  shameless  woman,  to 
deny  his  own  blood,  and  brand  his 
own  children  with  the  stigma  of 
illegitimacy!  Yes,  I  solemnly 
declare  to  you  that  nothing  can 
shake  ray  resohiiion  or  divert  me 
from  niy  purpose!  Strong  in  my 
innocence  and  in  the  justice  of  my 
cause,  I  will  appeal  to  the  whole 
world — aye,  even  to  God  himself  I" 

The  cardinal  stood  motionless, 
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regarding  Catherine  with  reverence, 
as  an  expression  of  haughty  indig- 
nation lighted  up  her  noble  fea- 
tures. He  was  struck  with  admira- 
tion at  her  courage  and  filled  with 
compassion  for  her  woes. 

"  No,  madam,"  he  replied,"  I  am 
not  to  be  your  judge.  I  know  that 
it  is  but  too  true  that  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  enemies.  But  let  me 
assure  you  that  in  me,  at  least,  you 
will  not  find  another.  I  shall  es- 
teem myself  most  happy  if,  by  my 
counsel  or  influence,  I  may  be  of 
service  to  your  cause,  and  it  is  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart  that  I  beg 
you  to  rely  upon  this  assurance." 

Catherine  would  have  thanked 
him,  but  a  noise  was  that  moment 
heard  of  the  ushers  throwing  the 
doors  violently  open  and  announc- 
ing, in  a  loud  voice,  "  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Wolsey !  " 

"  Merciful  heaven  !"  cried  Cath- 
erine, "jnust  this  odious  man  pur- 
sue me  for  ever.>"  She  hurriedly 
lowered  her  veil,  and  took  her  place 
at  the  left  of  the  door,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  entered  passed  out  behind 
him.  Wolsey  glanced  at  her  sharply, 
the  appearance  of  a  woman  arousing 
instantly  a  suspicion  in  his  mind, 
but,  being  compelled  to  respond 
with  politeness  to  the  legate's  salu- 
tations, he  had  no  time  to  scrutin- 
ize, and  Catherine  escaped  without 
being  recognized. 

Wolsey  was  passionately  fond  of 
|>omp  and  pageant.  The  principal 
positions  in  his  house  were  filled 
by  barons  and  chevaliers.  Among 
these  attendants  were  numbered  the 
sons  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families,  who,  under  his 
protection  and  by  the  aid  of  his 
all-powerful  patronage  and  influ- 
en'^e,  aspired  to  civil  or  military 
preferment. 

On  this  occasion,  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  make  an  unusual 


display  of  luxurious  magnifi< 
It  was  with  great  difficult] 
trepidation  tliat  the  queen  thr 
her  way  through  the  crowd  o 
lates,  noblemen,  and  young  ( 
men  who  awaited  in  the 
chambers  the  honor  of  beinj 
sen  ted  by  the  king's  favorite 
cardinal-legate. 

The  courtyard  was  filled 
their  brilliant  equipages,  con 
ous  among  which  were  obsei 
great  number  of  mules,  rich 
parisoned,  and  carrying  on 
backs  immense  chests,  covere< 
crimson  cioth,  trimmed  with 
and  embroidered  with  gold. 

A  crowd  of  idle  valets  we 
gaged  in  conversation  at  th 
of  the  stairs.  The  queen,  in  p 
them,  attracted  their  attentic 
citing  their  ridicule  and 
gibes,  and  she  heard  them  al 
dulge  in  the  most  insolent  c 
tures  regarding  her. 

"  Who  is  that  woman  V*  sai 
"See  how  dirty  she  is." 
looks  like  a  beggar,  indeed,' 
another,  addressing  himself  t 
of  the  new-comers  engaged 
tend  the  legate.  "Your  i 
receives  strange  visitors;  \ 
the  contrary,  have  nothing 
with  people  like  that,  except  q 
to  show  them  the  door." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  you  will  have 
hands  full,"  exclaimed  the  m 
Solent  of  tlie  crowd, "  if  your  i 
gives  audience  to  such  rabi 
that."    Emboldened  by  the 
marks,  one  of   the  porter 
proached  the  queen,  and, 
pushing   her,  exclaimed  wi 
oath :     "  Well,  beldame, 
brought  you   here?  Take 
self  off  quickly.    My  lord  \\ 
but  his  crowns  were  not  nia 
such  as  you."    These  won 
cited  the  loudest  applause  frc 
whole  crowd,  who  clapped 
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Ibnds  and  cheered  vociferously. 
I  Citherioe  trembled  with  mortifica- 
[  Hod. 

'  **It  is  thus,*'  she  mentally  ex- 
cbimed,  that  the  ix>or  are  re- 
cdred  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich. 
And  1  myself  have  probably  more 
tlian  once,  without  knowing  it,  per- 
■^■itted  them  to  sigh  in  vain  at  the 
-'^ate3  of  my  own  palace — mothers 
weeping  for  their  children,  or  men, 
old  and  helpless,  making  a  last  ap- 
peil  for  assistance." 

The  queen,  entirely  absorbed  in 
these  reflections,  together  with  the 
iapression  made  upon  her  by  the 
appearance  of  the  venerable  legate, 
the  sudden  apparition  of  Wolsey, 
the  snares  that  had  been  laid  for 
her,  and  the  temptations  with  which 
thef  had  surrounded  her,  mechan- 
kally  followed  Leonora,  to  whom 
the  fear  that  her  mistress  might  be 
parsued  and  arrested  seemed  to 
have  given  wings. 

"  Leonora,"  at  length  cried  the 
queen,  "  I  feel  that  I  can  go  no  far- 
ther. Stop,  and  let  us  rest  for  a 
moment ;  you  walk  loo  quickly." 
Exhausted  with  fatigue,  she  seated 
herself  on  a  rock  by  the  roadside. 

She  had  scarcely  rested  a  mo- 
ment when  a  magnificent  carriage 
passed.  Tlie  silken  curtains  were 
drawn  back,  and  the  flaming 
torches,  carried  by  couriers,  who 
surrounded  the  carriage,  completely 
illuminated  the  interior.  Seated  in 
this  princely  equipage  was  a  young 
girl, brilliant  in  her  youthful  beauty 
and  the  splendor  of  her  elegant 
dress  and  jewelled  adornings.  At 
a  glance,  Catherine  recognized 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  returnmg 
from  a  grand  entertainment  given 
her  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

She  passed  like  the  light ;  the  car- 
riage rapidly  whirling  through  the 
niud  and  water,  that  flew  from  the 
wheels  and  covered  anew  the  al- 


ready soiled  garments  of  the  hapless 
queen. 

Catherine,  completely  overcome 
by  painful  emotions,  felt  as  though 
she  were  dying. 

"  Leonora,  listen  I"  she  said  in  a 
faint  voice,  scarcely  audible — "  Leo- 
nora, come  near  me — give  me  your 
hand ;  I  feel  that  I  am  dying !  You 
will  carry  to  my  daughter  my  last 
benediction!" 

She  sought  in  the  darkness  the 
hand  of  Leonora  ;  the  film  of  death 
seemed  gathering  over  her  eyes; 
she  did  not  speak,  her  head  sank 
on  her  shoulder,  and  poor  Leonora 
thought  the  queen  had  ceased  to 
breathe.  She  at  first  held  her  in 
her  arms ;  but  at  length,  overcome 
by  fatigue,  she  sank  upon  the  earth 
as  she  vainly  endeavored  to  revive 
her  by  breathing  into  her  mouth 
her  own  life-breath.  But  seeing  all 
her  efforts  to  restore  animation  use- 
less, she  came  to  the  terrible  con- 
clusion that  Catherine  was  indeed 
dead. 

"  My  dear  mistress,"  she  cried 
wildly,  wringing  her  hands,  "  my 
good  mistress  is  dead  !  What  will 
become  of  me It  is  my  fault:  1 
should  have  prevented  her  from 
going.  Ah!  how  miserable  I  am  !" 
And  her  tears  and  cries  redoubled. 
At  length  she  heard  in  the  distance 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps, 
and  was  soon  able  to  distinguish  a 
litter,  borne  by  a  number  of  men. 
"Help!"  she  cried,  her  hopes  re- 
viving at  the  sight,  and  very  soon 
they  were  near  her — **  help  !  come 
to  my  assistance ;  my  mistress  is 
dying !"  Seeing  two  women,  one 
lying  on  ihe  ground  supported  in 
the  arms  of  another,  who  appeared 
half-deranged,  the  person  who  oc- 
cupied the  litter  commanded  the 
men  lo  stop  immediately,  and  he 
quickly  alighted.  It  was  the  king  I 
He  also  was  going  to  London  to 
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see  the  legate;  to  prevent  his 
anxious  haste  from  being  known, 
and  commented  on,  lie  had  adopt- 
ed this  secret  conveyance.  When 
she  saw  him,  Leonora  was  paralyz- 
ed with  apprehension  and  alarm. 
The  king  instantly  recognized  the 
queen  and  the  unhappy  Leonora. 
In  a  furious  voice,  he  demanded 
what  she  was  doing  there  and 
where  she  had  been.  But  in  vain 
she  endeavored  to  reply  —  her 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  her 
mouth — she  was  unable  to  articu- 
late a  word.  Transported  with 
rage  at  her  silence,  and  by  what  he 
suspected,  he  immediately  had  the 
queen  placed  in  the  litter,  and  oft» 
dering  the  men  to  walk  slowly,  he 
followed  them  on  foot  to  the  pal- 
ace. 

Catherine  was  carried  to  her  own 
apartment,  and  soon  restored  to 
consciousness;  but  on  opening  her 
eyes  she  looked  around,  vainly 
hoping  to  behold  her  faithful  Leo- 
nora. She  never  saw  her  again  ! 
She  had  been  taken  away,  and  the 
punishment  that  was  meted  out  to 
her,  or  the  fate  that  befel  the  unfor- 
tunate girl,  was  for  ever  involved  in 
mystery. 

While  discord  filled  the  royal 
palace  witii  perplexity  and  sorrow 
a  statesman,  simple  and  peaceful, 
awaited,  with  happiness  mingled  with 
impatience,  the  arrival  of  a  friend. 
In  his  house,  all  around  him  seemed 
possessed  of  redoubled  activity. 
The  family  table  was  more  elegantly 
spread,  fresh  flowers  decorated  all 
the  apartments,  the  children  ran 
to  and  fro  in  the  very  excess  of 
their  joy  and  delight,  until  at 
length,  in  every  direction,  the  glad 
announcement  was  heard,  "  He  has 
come !  he  has  come  !"  The  entire 
family  eagerly  descended  to  the 
court-yard  to  meet  and  welcome 
the  visitor,  and  Sir  Thomas,  with 


feelings  of  inexpressible  joy,  i 
in  his  embrace  the  Bisho] 
Rochester,  the  wise  and  vii 
P'isher,  whom  he  loved  witl 
purest  and  tcnderest  sen  timer 
friendship. 

"  At  last  you  are  here,"  h 
claimed  ;  how  happy  I  am  t 
you  once  more  !" 

While  the  good  bishop  w; 
cending  the  stairs,  surrounde< 
troop   of   Sir   Thomas'  yoi 
children,    Margaret,  the 
daughter,  came  forward  and 
ed    him,    accompanied  by 
More,  her  step-mother,  and 
William  Roper,  her  affiancec 
band.    They  all  entered  the 
ing-room  together,  and,  after  t 
ing  a  short  time  in  general  c( 
sation,  Sir  Thomas  bade  the  ch 
retire,  that  he  might  converse 
more  freedom. 

"  My  dear  friend,'*  he  exch 
taking  the  bishop's  hand  ag 
his  own,  "  I  cannot  express  tl 
I  feel  at  your  return.  I  have 
so  long  deprived  of  your  pre 
and  I  have  so  many  things  to 
you.  But  my  heart  is  too  i 
this  moment  to  permit  me  t 
press  all  I  feel  or  would  say  ! 
why  have  you  not  answere 
letters 

"  Your  letters !"  replied  the 
op.  "  Why,  it  has  been  mon 
•a  month  since  I  received  one 
you." 

**  How  can  that  be  possib 
less  they  have  been  intercep 
replied  More.  "  The  king  eve; 
become%more  and  more  suspi 
If  this  continues,  it  will  sO( 
considered  high  treason  for  : 
to  think." 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  has  h\ 
of  your  letters.  I  only  know  1 
not  received  them,  and  it  hasc 
me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  ar 
prehension.    But  my  friend,  s 
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}u  full  of  life  and  health,  I  am 
jatisfied  and  happy.  Now,  let 
ar  all  that  has  happened  at 
but  let  me  begin  by  first 
you  that  the  king  has  sent 
1  rough  Cardinal  Wolsey,  a 
enl  he  has  written  on  the 
:  of  divorce,  asking  my  opin^ 
d  advice.  I  have  answered 
til  all  frankness  and  candor, 
iing  myself  strongly  against 
ws.  Certainly,  there  is  noth- 
rc  absurd  than  the  idea  of  the 
Aisliing  to  repudiate,  after  so 
years  of  marriage,  a  princess 
UOU3  and  irreproachable,  to 
he  can  find  no  other  objec- 
an  that  she  was  betrothed  to 
other,  Prince  Arthur.  Be- 
a  dispensation  was  obtained 
t  account  at  the  time  of  his 
ge,  therefore  it  would  seem 
iscience  ought  to  be  perfectly 
d." 

s,  yes,  his  conscience  should 
lirely  at  rest,"  replied  Sir 
IS.  **  And  if  he  sincerely  be- 
the  marriage  has  been  void 
his  time,  wiiy  does  he  not 
he  effort  to  have  it  rendered 
late,  instead  of  endeavoring 
ul  It  entirely  ?  It  is  because 
shes  to  marry  one  of  the 
s  ladies — the  young  Anne 
i!" 

1 !  horrible,"  cried  Fisher, 
you  sure,  my  friend,  of  what 
y?  Cracious  heaven!  If  I 
ily  suspected  it !  But  I  assure 
have  had  entire  confidence  in 
I  have,  therefore,  examined  the 
t  conscientiously  and  with  the 
St  possible  diligence  before 
him  my  reply.  Had  I  sus- 
l  any  such  scheme  as  this,  I 
i  never  have  had  the  patience 
isider  the  arguments  he  has 
ited  with  so  much  duplicity." 
ell,  my  dear  Fisher,"  replied 
iiomas,  "  such  is  the  sad  truth, 


and  such  are  the  'scruples'  that 
disturb  the  tender  conscience  of 
the  king.  To  repudiate  the  queen 
and  the  Princess  Mary,  his  daugh- 
ter, is  his  sole  aim,  his  only  desire. 
I  also  have  received  an  order  to 
read  and  give  my  opinion  on  the 
divorce  question  ;  but  I  have  asked 
to  be  excused,  on  the  ground  of  mv 
very  limited  knowledge  of  theolog- 
ical matters.  Moreover,  all  these 
debates  and  hypocritical  petitions 
for  advice  are  entirely  absurd  and 
unnecessary.  Cardinal  Campeggio, 
the  Pope's  legate,  has  already  ar- 
rived from  Rome,  and  the  queen 
will  appear  before  a  court  com- 
posed of  the  legate  and  VVolsey, 
together  with  several  other  cardi- 
nals." 

"  The  queen  brought  to  trial ! " 
cried  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
**  The  queen  arraigned  to  hear  her 
honor  and  her  rank  disputed  ? 
What  a  shame  upon  England ! 
Who  will  speak  for  her  }  I  would 
give  my  life  to  be  called  to  defend 
her !  But  how  is  it  that  Wolsey — 
the  all-powerful  VVolsey — has  not 
diverted  the  king  from  his  unworthy 
purpose  V 

"  He  is  said  to  have  tried ;  but  he 
stands  in  awe  of  the  king.  You 
know  an  ambitious  man  never  op- 
poses him  to  whom  he  owes  his 
power.  Nevertheless,"  added  More, 
I  cannot  believe  he  will  dare  to 
pronounce  the  Princess  Mary  ille- 
gitimate. For,  all  laws  aside,  sup- 
posing even  that  the  marriage  were 
annulled,  the  good  faith  in  which  it 
was  contracted  invests  her  birth 
with  an  inalienable  right." 

hope  it  may  be  so,"  said 
Fisher;  "  but  what  immense*calami- 
ties  this  question  will  bring  on  our 
unhappy  country !" 

**  I  fear  so,  my  friend,"  replied 
More.  "  At  present,  the  people 
are  pledged  to  the  queen's  cause ; 
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it  could  not  be  otherwise,  she  is  so 
much  beloved  and  esteenoed;  and 
they  declare,  if  the  king  does  suc- 
ceed in  repudiating  Catherine,  that 
he  will  find  it  impossible  to  deprive 
his  daughter  of  her  right  to  reign 
over  them." 

"  And  Wolsey,"  replied  the  bish- 
op thoughtfully,  "  will  be  called  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  his  sovereign ! 
He  will  be  against  her!  And  this 
Campeggio — what  says  he  in  the 
matter?" 

**We  believe,"  replied  More, 
**  that  he  will  sustain  the  queen  ;  he 
seems  to  possess  great  firmness  and 
integrity  of  character.  His  first 
interview  with  the  king  gave  #B 
great  iiopes.  Henry  has  over- 
whelmed him  with  protestations  of 
his  entire  submission,  but  all  his 
artifices  have  been  frustrated  by 
the  discernment  and  prudence  of 
the  Italian  cardinal.  His  impene- 
trable silence  on  the  subject  of  hts 
own  personal  opmions  has  plunged 
the  king  into  despair.  Since  that 
day  he  has  honored  him  with  in- 
cessant visits,  has  offered  him  the 
rich  bishopri^  of  Durham,  and 
worked  unceasingly  to  corrupt  his 
integrity  by  promises  and  flattery." 

"  How  keenly  the  queen  must 
suffer,"  said  Fisher — "  she  that  I 
saw,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  the 
kingdom,  so  young,  so  beautiful, 
and  so  idolized  by  Henry  I" 

**  Alas  !  I  think  so,"  said  More. 
"  For  some  time  I  have  found 
it  impossible  to  approach  her. 
However,  she  appears  in  public  as 
usual,  always  gracious  and  affable  ; 
there  is  no  ciiange  in  her  appear- 
ance. The  queen  is  truly  a  most 
admirable  woman.  During  your 
absence,  an  epidemic  made  its 
appearance  called  the  *  sweating 
sickness,'  which  made  terrible  rav- 
ages. VVolsey  fled  from  his  palace, 
several  noblemen  belonging  to  his 


household  having  died 
denly  of  the  disease, 
was  greatly  alarmed ;  he 
the  queen  for  a  moment, 
with  her  in  constant 
God,  firmly  believing  thi 
tions  would  avail  to  stay 
lence.  He  immediately  ( 
Anne  Boleyn  to  her  fat 
she  was  attacked  by  tli 
and  truly  we  would  ha 
regret  at  her  loss  if  th 
taking  her  had  only  d 
show  mercy  to  her  soul 
time  we  believed  the  kii 
tirely  reformed,  but,  alas 
ger  had  scarcely  passed 
recalled  Anne  Boleyn,  an 
estranged  from  the  queer 
"  Death  gives  us  tei 
sons,"  replied  the  Bishc 
Chester.  "  In  his  presenc 
of  all  things  wisely.  Th 
of  time  are  dissipated,  to 
to  the  realities  of  eterr 
the  bishop  said  these  wor 
persons  who  had  called 
Thomas  entered  the  room 
cuous  among  them  wasCrc 
protege  of  Wolsey.  Thi 
both  false  and  sinister,  ' 
use  of  any  means  that  led 
quisiiion  of  fortune.  He 
the  arts  of  intrigue  an( 
To  a  profound  dissimu 
added  an  air  of  politen^ 
knowledge  of  the  work 
general,  caused  him  tc 
received  in  .society, 
scrutiny  of  his  character 
made  it  evident  that 
something  in  the  depth 
man's  soul  rendering  him 
of  any  confidence.  To 
and  virtue  were  words  i 
any  meaning.  When  he 
man  was  no  longer  ne< 
his  designs,  or  that  he  co 
some  manner  use  him,  h< 
further  effort  to  conciliate 
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his  friendship.  He  saluted  Sir 
Thomas  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
tritii  a  quiet  ease,  and  seated  himself 
beside  young  Cranmer  —  "  with 
«liom  I  am  very  well  acquainted/' 
he  remarked.  For  Cromwell,  like  all 
other  intriguers,  assumed  intimacy 
with  all  the  world. 

Scarcely   had    he   uttered  the 
Vords  when  a  Mr.  Williamson  was 
ushered  in,  who  had  returned  to 
Ix>ndon  a  few  days  before,  after  a 
long  absence  on  the  Continent. 

**And  so  you  are  back,  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson," cried  More,  taking  his 
hand.  "You  are  just  from  Ger- 
many, I  believe }  Well,  do  tell  us 
how  matters  stand  in  that  coun- 
try. It  seems,  from  what  we  hear, 
cven'thing  is  in  commotion  there." 

**Your  supposition  is  quite  cor- 
rect, sir,"  replied  Williamson  in 
a  half-serious,  half-jesting  manner. 
"The  emperor  is  furious  against 
our  king,  and  has  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome  to  oppose  the  divorce. 
But  the  empire  is  greatly  disturbed 
by  religious  dissensions,  therefore  I 
doubt  if  he  will  be  able  to  give  the 
subject  as  much  attention  as  he  de- 
sires. New  reformers  are  every 
day  springing  up.  The  foremost 
now  is  Bucer,  a  Dominican  monk; 
then  comes  Zvvingle,  the  curate 
of  Ziirich — where  he  endeavored 
to  abolish  the  Mass,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  people — and  there 
is  still  another,  named  CEcolam- 
padius,  who  has  joined  Zwingle. 
Bui  strangest  of  all  is  that  these 
reformers,  among  themselves,  agree 
in  nothing.  The  one  admits  a 
dogma,  the  other  rejects  it ;  to-day 
they  think  this,  to-morrow  that. 
Every  day  some  new  doctrine  is 
promulgated.  Luther  has  a  hor- 
vor  of  Zwingle,  and  they  mutually 
damn  each  other.  The  devil 
is  no  longer  able  to  recognize 
tiiinself.    They  occasionally  try  to 


patch  up  a  reconciliation,  and  agree 
altogether  to  believe  a  certain  doc- 
trine, but  the  compact  is  scarcely 
drawn  up  before  the  whole  affair  is 
upset  again." 

Cranmer,  while  listening  to  this 
discourse,  moved  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  until  at  length,  unable  to  re- 
strain himself  longer,  he  interrupt- 
ed Williamson  in  a  sharp,  cutting 
manner  that  he  endeavored  to 
soften. 

"In  truth,  sir,  you  speak  very 
slightingly  of  these  learned  and 
distinguished  men.  And  only,  it 
seems,  because  they  demand  a  re- 
form in  the  morals  of  the  clergy, 
and  preach  against  and  denounce 
the  abuses  of  the  church  in  the 
matter  of  indulgences." 

"  Beautiful  reformers !  "  cried 
Williamson.  "  They  protest  to-day 
against  an  abuse  which  they  alone 
have  felt  as  such,  and  that  but  for 
a  very  short  time.  And  permit  me 
to  insist  on  your  observing  a  fact, 
which  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
or  expedient  to  forget,  tiiat  this 
quarrel  originated  in  the  dis- 
pleasure felt  by  Luther  because  it 
was  not  to  his  own  order,  but  to 
that  of  the  Dominicans,  to  whom 
the  distribution  of  indulgences  was 
entrusted." 

**  That  may  be  possible,  sir,"  in- 
terrupted Cranmer,  but  at  least 
you  will  not  deny  that  the  immor- 
ality of  the  German  clergy  imper- 
atively demanded  a  thorough  re- 
formation." 

It  is  quite  possible,  my  dear 
sir,  that  I  may  not  be  ready  at  once 
to  agree  with  you  in  your  opinions. 
But  if  the  German  church  has  be- 
come relaxed  in  morals,  it  is  the 
fault  of  those  only  who  before 
their  elevation  to  the  holy  office 
had  not,  as  they  were  bound  to 
have,  the  true  spirit  of  their  voca- 
tion.    But  I   pray  you,  on  this 
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point  of  morals,  it  will  not  do  to 
boast  of  the  severity  of  these 
new  apostles.  The  disciples  of 
Christ  left  their  wives,  when  called 
to  •  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel/  but  these  men 
begin  by  taking  wives.  Luther 
has  married  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful nun,  an  act  that  has  almost 
driven  his  followers  to  despair,  and 
scandalized  and  excited  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  whole  city.  As  to 
Bucer,  he  is  already  married  to  his 
second  wife  !" 

**  What !"  cried  the  bishop, 
**  these  men  marry  !  Marry — in 
the  face  of  the  holy  church  !  Do 
they  forget  the  solemn  vows  of  chai* 
tity  they  have  made  ? — for  they  are 
all  either  priests  or  monks.*' 

"  Their  vows  !  Oh  !  they  retract 
their  vows,  they  say.  These 
*  vows  *  are  what  they  call  abuses; 
and  the  priests  of  this  so  severely 
reformed  church  will  hereafter  en- 
joy the  inestimable  privilege  of  mar- 
rying.*' 

Whilst  this  conversation  had  been 
going  on,  Sir  Thomas  kept  his  eyes 
closely  fixed  on  Cranmer,  trying  to 
discover,  from  the  expression  of  his 
pale,  meagre  face,  the  impression 
made  on  him  by  the  conversation. 
He  was  well  convinced  that  latter- 
ly Cranmer,  although  he  had  al- 
ready taken  orders,  maintained  the 
new  doctrines  with  all  the  influence 
he  possessed.  And  the  reason 
why  he  had  so  thoroughly  espoused 
them  was  because  of  a  violent 
passion  conceived  for  the  daughter 
of  Osiander,  one  of  the  chief  re- 
formers. 

Born  of  a  poor  and  obscure 
family,  he  had  embraced  the  ec- 
clesiastical state  entirely  from  mo- 
tives of  interest  and  ambition,  and 
without  the  slightest  vocation,  his 
sole  aim  being  to  advance  his  own 
interests  and  fortunes  by  every 


possible  means,  and  \ 
ready  succeeded  in 
himself  with  the  Earl  ol 
who,  together  with  all  th 
Anne  Boleyn,  were  his  c 
trons  and  friends.  It  w 
means  that  he  was  aftei 
vated  to  the  archiepisc( 
Canterbury,  where  we  w 
servilely  devoting  himse 
terests  of  Henry  VIII.,  i 
dying  the  death  of  a  trai 

Influenced  by  sucli 
Cranmer  warmly  defend 
doctrines,  bringing  for^ 
available  argument,  and 
declaring  he  thought  i 
better  that  the  priests  sh 
lowed  to  marry  than  I 
to  commit  sin. 

"  Nothing  obliges  then 
sin,"  cried  the  Bishop  < 
ter,  who  was  no  longer  a1 
tain  silence.  **  On  th( 
sir,  every  law  and  reg 
the  discipline  and  can^ 
church  tends  to  inspire 
mote  the  most  immacu 
of  morals.  These  rules 
hard  to  those  who  have 
the  ecclesiastical  state  fr 
of  pride  and  an  ambitii 
terest,  and  without  havii 
from  God  the  graces  ne 
the  performance  of  the  c 
exalted  and  holy  a  minis 
is  why  we  so  often  have 
over  the  misconduct  of  £ 
the  clergy.  But  if  the) 
of  their  condition  now, 
it  be  when  they  have 
families  to  increase  their 
add  to  their  responsibili 
priest !"  continued  \\ 
seeming  to  penetrafe 
depths  of  Cranmer's  na 
tracted  soul,  "have  yc 
fleeted  upon  the  sublin 
vocation  }  The  priest  ia 
of  the  orphan,  the  brot 
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M  poor,  the  consoler  of  the  dying,  the 
I  spiritual  support  of  the  criminal  on 
1  the  scaffold,  the  merciful  judge  of 
I  (he  assassin  in  his  dungeon.  Say, 
I   do  you  not  think  the  entire  human 
I   race  a  family  sufficiently  large,  its 
f   duties  sufficiently  extended,  its  re- 
I   sponsibilities,  wants,  and  cares  sdf- 
^  ficiently  arduous  and    pressing  ? 
^oir  could  a  priest  do  more,  when 
his  duty  now  requires  him  to  de- 
vote, and  give  himself  entirely  to, 
each  and  every  one  of  the  human 
family  ?  No ;  a  prTest  is  a  man  who 
has  made  a  solemn  vow  to  become 
an  angel.    If  he  does  not  intend  to 
•   folfil  that  vow,  then  let  him  never 
.   pronounce  it !" 

•^O  Rochester !"  cried  Sir  Thom- 
as More,  greatly  moved,  **how  I 
delight  to  hear  you  express  your- 
self in  this  manner!" 

And  Sir  Thomas  spoke  with  all 
sincerity,  for  the  bishop,  without 
being  conscious  of  it,  had  faithfully 
described  his  own  life  and  charac- 
ter, and  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him  found  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing the  portrait.  . 

As  Sir  I'homas  spoke,  the  door 
again  opened,  and  all  arose  respect- 
fully on  seeing  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk appear — that  valiant  captain, 
to  whom  England  was  indebted  for 
her  victory  gained  on  the  field  of 
Hodden.  He  was  accompanied 
l>y  the  youngest  and  best-beloved 
of  his  sons,  the  young  Henry, 
Karl  of  Surrey.  Even  at  his  very 
lender  age,  the  artless  simplicity 
and  graceful  manners  of  this  beau- 
tiful child  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  all,  while  his  brilliant  in- 
tellect and  lively  imagination  an- 
nounced him  as  the  future  favorite 
and  cherished  poet  of  the  age. 

Alas!  how  rapidly  fled  those 
golden  years  of  i)eace  and  happi- 
ness. Later,  and  Norfolk,  this 
proud  father,  so  happy  in  being  the 


parent  of  such  a  son,  lived  to  be- 
hold the  head  of  that  noble  boy 
fall  upon  the  scaffold !  The  crime 
of  which  Henry  VIII.  will  accuse 
him  will  be  that  of  having  united 
his  arms  with  those  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  whose  royal  blood  min- 
gled with  that  which  flowed  in  his 
own  veins. 

Sir  Thomas  approached  the  duke 
and  saluted  him  with  great  defer- 
ence. The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
insisted  on  resigning  him  his  chair, 
but  the  duke  declined,  and  seated 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing graciously  towards  the  bishop, 
"  that  Sir  Thomas  was  enjoying 
such  good  company.  I  congratu- 
late myself  on  the  return  of  my 
Lord  of  Rochester.  He  will  listen, 
I  am  sure,  with  lively  interest  to 
the  recital  I  have  come  to  make ; 
for  I  must  inform  you,  gentlemen,  I 
am  just  from  Blackfiiars,  where  the 
king  summoned  me  this  morning 
in  great  haste,  to  assist,  with  some 
of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
kingdom,  at  the  examination  of  the 
queen  before  the  assembly  of  car- 
dinals." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these 
words  when  an  expression  of  pro- 
found amazement  overspread  the 
features  of  all  present.  More  was 
by  no  means  the  least  affected. 

"  The  queen  !"  he  cried.  "  Has 
she  then  appeared  in  i)erson  }  And 
so  unexpectedly  and  rudely  sum- 
moned !  They  have  done  this  in 
order  that  she  might  not  be  pre- 
pared with  her  defence  !" 

**  I  know  not,**  replied  the  duke; 
"  but  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forget 
the  sad  and  imposing  scene.  When 
we  entered,  the  cardinals  and  the 
two  legates  were  seated  on  a  plat- 
form covered  with  purple  cloth; 
the  king  seated  at  their  right.  We 
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were  arranged  behind  his  chair  in 
perfect  silence.  Very  soon  the 
queen  entered,  dressed  in  the  deep- 
est mourning.  She  took  her  scat 
on  the  left  of  the  platform,  facing 
the  king.  When  the  king's  name 
was  called  he  arose,  and  remained 
standing  and  in  silence.  But  when 
the  queen  was  in  her  turn  sum- 
moned, she  arose,  and  replied,  with 
great  dignity,  that  she  boldly  pro- 
tested against  her  judges  for  three 
important  reasons :  first,  because 
she  was  a  stranger ;  secondly,  be- 
cause they  were  all  in  possession  of 
royal  benefices,  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  them  by  her  adversary  ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  she  had  grave  and 
all-important  reasons  for  believing 
that  she  would  not  obtain  justice 
from  a  tribunal  so  constituted.  She 
added  that  she  had  already  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope,  and  would  not 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  this 
court.  Having  said  these  words, 
she  stood  in  silence,  but  when  she 
heard  them  declare  her  appeal 
should  not  be  submitted  to  the 
Pope,  she  passed  before  the  cardi- 
nals, and,  walking  proudly  across 
the  entire  hall,  she  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  king. 

'*  It  would  be  impossible,"  con- 
tinued Norfolk,  "  to  describe  the 
emotion  excited  by  this  move- 
ment. 

"  *  Sire,*  she  cried,  with  a  re- 
spectful but  firm  and  decided  tone, 

*  I  beg  you  to  regard  me  with  com- 
passion. Pity  me  as  a  woman,  as 
a  stranger  without  friends  on  whom 
I  can  rely,  without  a  single  disin- 
terested adviser  to  whom  I  can  turn 
for  counsel !  I  call  upon  God  to 
witness/  slie  continued,  raising  her 
expressive   eyes   towards  heaven, 

*  that  I  have  always  been  to  you  a 
.    loyal,  faithful  wife,  and  have  made 

it  my  constant  duty  to  conform  in 
all  things  to  your  will;  that  1 


have  loved  those  whom  yo 
loved,  whether  I  knew  then 
my  enemies  or  my  friend! 
many  years  1  have  been  you 
I  am  the  mother  of  your  cl 
God  knows,  when  I  marric 
I  was  an  unsullied  virgin,  an 
that  time  I  have  never  brou 
proach  on  the  sanctity  of  m 
riage  vows.  Your  own  con! 
bears  witness  to  the  truth  of 
say.  If  you  can  find  a  sing 
with  which  to  reproach  m< 
will  I  pledge  yofi  my  word 
my  head  in  shame,  and  a 
leave  your  presence;  but,  ii 
pray  you  in  God's  holy 
render  me  justice.' 

"While  she  was  speaking 
murmur  of  approbation  was 
throughout  the  assembly,  U 
by  a  long,  unbroken  silence 
king  grew  deadly  pale,  but  n 
reply  to  the  queen,  who  aro 
was  leaving  the  hall,  when 
made  a  signal  to  the  Duke 
folk  to  detain  her.  He  f< 
her,  and  made  every  effort 
duce  her  to  return,  but  ii 
Turning  haughtily  round,  si 
in  a  tone  sufficiently  distinc 
heard  by  the  entire  assembl; 

"  *  Go,  tell  the  king,  your 
that  until  this  hour  I  hav< 
disobeyed  him,  and  that  I 
being  compelled  to  do  so  no 

"  Saying  these  words,  she 
diately  turned  and  left  th 
followed  by  her  ladies  in  wa 

**  Her  refusal  to  remain  lo 
the  presence  of  her  judges,  a 
touching,  unstudied  eloque 
the  appeal  she  had  made,  c 
tribunal  into  a  state  of  gre 
barrassment,  and  the  hoi 
judges  seemed  to  .wish  most 
ily  they  had  some  one  else 
cide  for  them ;  when  sudde 
king  arose,  and,  turning  ha 
towards  them,  spoke : 
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"*Sirs,*he  said,  *most  cheerfully 
afld  with  perfect  confidence  do  I 
present  my  testimony,  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  spotless  virtue  and  un- 
sullied integrity  of  the  queen.  Her 
character,  her  conduct,  in  every 
particular,  has  been  above  re- 
proach. But  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  live  in  the  state  of  constant 
iDxiety  this  union  causes  me  to 
suffer.  My  conscience  keeps  me 
in  continual  dread  because  of  hav- 
ing married  this  woman,  who  was 
the  betrothed  wife  of  my  own  bro- 
ther. !  will  use  no  dissimulation, 
my  lords ;  I  know  very  well  that 
many  of  you  believe  I  have  been 
pcniiaded  by  the  Cardinal  of  York 
to  make  this  appeal  for  a  divorce. 
But  I  declare  in  your  presence  this 
day,  this  is  an  entirely  false  im- 
pression, and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  cardinal  has  earnestly  contend- 
ed against  the  scruples  which  have 
disturbed  my  soul.  But,  I  declare, 
against  my  own  will,  and  in  spite  of 
ill  my  regrets,  his  opinions  have  not 
been  able  to  restore  to  me  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  heart  without  reproach. 
I  have,  in  consequence,  found  it 
necessary  to  confer  again  with  the 
Bishop  of  Tarbes,  who  has,  unhap- 
pily, only  confirmed  the  fears  I  al- 
ready entertain.  I  have  consulted 
niy  confessor  and  many  other  pre- 
lates, who  have  all  advised  me  to 
submit  this  question  to  the  tribunal 
of  oiir  Holy  Father,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  To  this  end,  my  lords,  you 
luve  been  invested  by  him  with  his 
own  supreme  authority  and  spiritual 
power.  I  will  listen  to  you  as  I 
would  listen  to  him — that  is  to  say, 
with  the  most  entire  submission. 
1  wish, however,  to  remind  you  again 


that  my  duty  towards  my  subjects 
requires  me  to  prevent  whatever 
might  have  the  effect  in  the  future 
of  disturbing  their  tranquillity  ;  and, 
unfortunately,  1  have  but  too  strong 
reasons  for  fearing  that,  at  some 
future  day,  the  legitimacy  of  the 
right  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  the 
throne  may  be  disputed.  It  is  with 
entire  confidence  that  I  await  your 
solution  of  a  question  so  important 
to  the  happiness  of  my  subjects  and 
the  peace  of  my  kingdom.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  will  be  able 
to  remove  all  the  obstacles  placed 
in  my  way.* 

"  Saying  these  words,  the  king  re- 
tired, and  started  instantly  for  his 
palace  at  Greenwich.  The  noble- 
men generally  followed  him,  but  I 
remained  to  witness  the  end  of  what 
proved  to  be  a  tumultuous  and 
stormy  debate.  Nevertheless,  after 
a  long  discussion,  they  decided  to 
go  on  with  the  investigation,  to 
hear  the  advocates  of  the  queen, 
and  continue  the  proceedings  in 
spite  of  her  protest." 

Who  is  the  queen's  advocate  V 
demanded  the  Bishop  of  Roche.s- 
ler. 

He  has  not  yet  been  appointed,** 
replied  Norfolk.  *'  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  only  be  just  to  let  the 
queen  select  her  own  counsel.*' 

But  she  will  refuse,  without  a 
doubt,"  replied  Cromwell,  "  after 
the  manner  she  has  adopted  to  de- 
fend herself." 

They  continued  to  converse  for 
a  long  time  on  this  subject,  which 
filled  with  anxious  apprehension 
the  heart  of  Sir  Thomas,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  faithful  friend,  the  good 
Bishop  of  Rochester, 
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I  love  aU  t 
And  solitary  places  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be : 
And  such  was  this  wide  ocean  and  the  shore 
More  barren  than  its  billows." 


The  Landes — that  long,  desolate 
tract  on  the  western  coast  of  France 
between  the  Gironde  and  the 
Adour,  with  its  vast  forests  of  mel- 
ancholy pines,  its  lone  moors  and 
solitary  deserts,  its  broad  marshes, 
and  its  dunes  of  sand  that  creep 
relentlessly  on  as  if  they  had  life — 
appeal  wonderfully  to  the  imagina- 
tion, that  folU  du  logis^  as  Mon- 
taigne calls  it,  but  which,  in  spite 
of  him,  we  love  to  feed.  One  may 
travel  for  hours  through  these  vast 
steppes  covered  with  heather  with- 
out discovering  the  smoke  of  a  sin- 
gle chimney,  or  anything  to  relieve 
the  monotonous  horizon,  unless  a 
long  line  of  low  sand-hills  that  look 
like  billows  swayed  to  and  fro  in 
the  wind  ;  or  some  low  tree  stand- 
ing out  against  the  cloudless  hea- 
vens, perhaps  half  buried  in  the 
treacherous  sands ;  or  a  gaunt  pea- 
sant, the  very  silhouette  of  a  man, 
on  his  stilts,  "  five  feet  above  con- 
tradiction," like  Voltaire's  preach- 
er, perhaps  with  his  knitting-work 
in  his  hands,  or  a  distaff  under  his 
arm,  as  if  fresh  from  the  feet  of  Om- 
phale,  driving  his  flock  before  him 
— all  birds  of  one  feather,  or  sheep 
of  one  wool ;  for  he  is  clad  in  a 
shaggy  sheepskin  coat,  and  looks  as 
if  he  needed  shearing  as  much  as 
any  of  them.  Or  perhaps  this 
Knight  of  the  Sable  Fleece — for  the 
slieep  of  the  Landes  are  mostly 
black — is  on  one  of  the  small,  light 


horses  peculiar  to  the  region 
to  have  an  infusion  of  Ar 
blood — thanks  to  the  Saracen 
ders — which  are  well  adaptc 
picking  their  way  over  qu 
bogs  and  moving  sands,  but 
fortunately  are  fast  degenei 
from  lack  of  care  in  mainta 
the  purity  of  the  breed. 

During  the  winter  season 
extensive  heaths  are  convertc 
the  prolonged  rains  into  imi 
marshes,  as  the  impermeable 
within  six  inches  of  the  surfac 
vents  the  absorption  of  moi 
The  peasant  is  then  obliged  t( 
himself  up  with  his  beasts  i 
low,  damp  cottage,  with  peat  f 
fuel,  a  pine  torch  for  his  c: 
brackish  water  relieved  by  a 
of  vinegar  for  drink,  meagre  1 
corn  bread,  and  perhaps  sal 
for  his  dinner.  Whole  gencri 
are  said  to  live  under  one  re 
the  I.andes,  so  thoroughly  ai 
people  imbued  with  the  patrii 
spirit.  Woman  has  her  rightj 
— at  least  in  the  house.  Tl 
dauna  (from  domina^  perhaps) 
the  little  kingdom  with  a  high 
including  her  sons  and  her 
wives  down  to  the  remotest  g< 
tion,  with  undisputed  sway, 
the  very  paradise  of  mothc 
law.  The  paterfamilias  s< 
interferes  if  his  soup  is  rea 
due  time  and  she  makes  both 
meet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  i 
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er  for  a  barrel  of  piqitc-poitt 
dulged  in  on  extraordinary 
s.  From  La  Teste  to  the 
*  the  Gave  tliis  old  house- 
s  queen  of  the  Iiive,  active, 
een  of  eye,  and  sharp  of 
The  slightest  miirnuir  is 
to  silence  beneath  the  arc- 
)f  her  Poyser-like  glance, 
hawk  by  day  and  an  owl 
She  directs  the  spinning 
iring  of  the  wool  and  flax, 
le  meals,  and  superintends 
robe  of  tlie  whole  colony, 
d  is  so  poor  that  it  is  sel- 
ided  among  the  children, 
rst  heir  becomes  liead  of 
ly,  and  they  all  fare  better 
ig  in  the  general  income.  In 
;re  is  safety — and  economy. 
;ry  door  is  the  clumsy  ma- 
r  breaking  the  flax  that  is 
ring  the  long  winter  even- 
the  sail-makers  of  Bayonne 
weavers  of  B^arn,  whose 
not  equal  to  that  of  Flan- 
is  good  as  that  of  Norman - 
ore  every  house  is  also  the 
:n  where  the  bread  is  bak- 
neral  consumption.  Flocks 
paddle  from  pool  to  pool 
marshes,  and  wild  ducks 
idisturbed  in  the  fens.  In 
ges  on  the  borders  of  the 
you  hear  in  tlie  morning  a 
listle  that  might  serve  for 
Dtive.  It  is  the  swineherd 
ing  his  charge,  which  issue 
op,  two  or  three  from  eacli 
:o  seek  their  food  in  tlie 
They  all  come  back  in  the 
,  and  go  to  their  own  pens 
the  bucket  of  bran  that 
bem.  Feeding  thus  in  the 
sir  meat  acquires  a  pecu- 
or.  Most  of  these  animals 
the  market.  The  hams  of 
e  have  always  been  famous, 
ht  say  they  are  historic,  for 
speaks  of  them. 
XXII.— 5 


AVhen  the  rainy  season  is  at  an 
end,  these  bogs  and  stagnant  pools 
give  out  a  deadly  miasma  in  the 
burning  sun,  engendering  fevers, 
dysentery,  and  the  fatal  pellagra. 
The  system  is  rapidly  undermined, 
and  the  peasant  seldom  attains  td 
an  advanced  age.  He  marries  at 
twenty  and  is  old  at  forty. 

A  kind  of  awe  comes  over  the 
soul  in' traversing  this  region,  and 
yet  it  has  a  certain  mysterious  at- 
traction which  draws  us  on  and  on, 
as  if  nature  had  some  marvellous 
secret  in  store  for'  us.  The  atmos- 
phere is  charged  with  a  thin  vapor 
that  quivers  in  the  blazing  sun. 
Strange  insects  are  in  the  air.  A 
sense  of  the  infinite,  such  as  we 
feel  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
comes  over  us.  AVe  grow  breath- 
less as  the  air — grow  silent  as  the 
light  that  gilds  the  vast  landscape 
before  us.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
the  sons  of  the  Landes — the  P^re  ^ 
de  Ravignan — says  :  **  Solitude  is 
the  pairie  des  forts  :  silence  is  their 
prayer."  One  feels  how  true  it  is 
in  these  boundless  moors.  It  is 
the  only  prayer  fit  for  this  realm 
of  silence,  where  one  is  brought 
closer  and  closer  to  the  heart  of 
nature,  and  restored,  as  it  were,  at 
least  in  a  degree,  to  the  primeval 
relation  of  man  with  his  Creator. 

Carlyle  says  the  finest  nations  in 
the  world,  the  English  and  the 
American,  are  all  going  away  into 
wind  and  tongue.  Wc  recommend  a 
season  in  the  Landes,  where  one 
becomes  speedily  impressed  that 
"  silence  is  the  eternal  duty  of  man." 

We  wonder  such  a  region  should 
be  inhabited.  The  daunaSy  we 
hope,  never  have  courage  enough 
to  raise  their  still  voices  in  the  open 
air.  We  fancy  wooing  carried  on 
in  true  Shaksperian  style  : 

O  Imogen  !  TU  speak  to  thee  in  nlence.' 
What  should  Cordelia  do?  Love  and  be  stknt.*' 
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However  this  may  be,  the  Landes 
are  peopled,  though  thinly.  Here 
and  there  at  immense  distances  we 
come  to  a  cottage.  The  men  are 
shepherds,  fishermei^  or  r^siniers^ 
as  the  turpentine-producers  are 
called.  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and 
other  ancient  writers  speak  of  the 
inhabitants  as  collecting  the  yellow 
amber  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and 
trafficking  in  beeswax,  resin,  and 
pitch.  The  Phoenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians initiated  them  into  the 
mysteries  of  raining  and  forging. 
The  Moors  taught  them  the  value 
of  their  cork-trees.  They  still  keep 
bees  that  feed  on  the  purple  bells 
of  the  heather,  and  sell  vast  quan- 
tities of  wax  for  the  candles  used  in 
the  churches  of  France — cierges^  as 
they  are  called,  from  cire  vierge — 
virgin  wax,  wrought  by  chaste  bees, 
and  alone  fit  for  the  sacred  altars 
of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

Ausonius  thus  speaks  of  the  pur- 
suits of  the  people : 

Metcatus  ne  agitasleriore  numismate  captans, 
Insanis  quod  mox  pretiis  gravis  auctio  vendat, 
Albentisque  sevi  ^obulos  et  pinguia  cerse 
Pondera,  Naryaamque  picem,  sassamque  papy- 
rum 

Fiimantesque  olidum  paganica  lumina  toedas.*' 

They  are  devoting  more  and 
more  attention  to  the  production 
of  turpentine  by  planting  the  mari- 
time pine  which  grew  here  in  the 
days  of  Strabo,  and  thereby  reclaim- 
ing the  vast  tracts  of  sand  thrown 
up  by  the  sea.  A  priest,  the  Abb^ 
Desbiez,  and  his  brother  are  said 
to  have  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
reclaiming  their  native  deserts  and 
staying  the  progress  of  the  quick- 
sands which  had  buried  so  many 
places,  and  were  moving  unceasing- 
ly on  at  the  rate  of  xbout  twenty- 
five  yards  a  year,  threatening  the 
destruction  of  many  more.  That 
was  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  A 
few  years  after  M.  Br^montier,  a 
French  engineer,  tested  the  plan  by 


planting,  as  far  as  his  meaoi 
ed,  the  maritime  pine,  the 
fibrous  roots  of  which  tak 
cious  hold  of  the  slightest 
in  the  rock,  and  absorb  t1 
nutriment  in  the  soil.  But 
periment  was  slow  to  lead 
important  result,  as  the  pit 
pine  plantations,  involve  an 
that  makes  no  return  for  ye 
was  not  till  Louis  Philippe 
that  the  work  was  carried 
any  great  activity.  Napole 
also  greatly  extended  the 
tions — the  importance  of  w1 
came  generally  acknowledge 
only  to  arrest  the  progress 
sands,  but  to  meet  the  want 
pentine  in  the  market,  so  1< 
pendent  on  imports. 

In  ten  years  the  trees  begin 
an  income.  Each  acre  then  fi 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  p 
vineyardsor  the  coalman.  'J 
dent  owner  does  not  tap  his ) 
they  are  twenty-five  years  o 
that  time  they  are  four  feet 
cumference  and  yield  turpei 
the  value  of  fifty  or  sixty  : 
year.  "  Then  the  rhinier 
with  his  hatchet  and  make: 
cision  low  down  in  the  trur 
which  the  resin  flows  into  ai 
em  jar  or  a  hollow  in  the 
These  jars  are  emptied  at 
tervals,  and  the  incision  frc 
to  time  is  widened.  Later 
are  made  parallel  to  it.  Tl 
finally  extended  around  tl 
With  prudence  this  treatm< 
be  continued  a  century;  1 
species  of  pine  is  very  hard 
exhausted.  When  the  poo: 
near  its  end,  it  is  hacked 
any  mercy  and  bled  to  death 
it  is  only  fit  for  the  sawmill 
pile,  or  coal-pit. 

Poor  and  desolate  as  the 
are,  they  have  had  their  s! 
great  men.    "  Every  path 
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nay  lead  to  the  door  of  a  these  lords  of  the  heather  is  a  mar- 
says  some  one.  We  have  vel  of  wit  and  good-luck.  Great 
of  La  Teste.  This  was  the  hunters  of  hares  and  seekers  of 
lold  of  the  stout  old  Cap-  heiresses,  they  were  always  on  the 
Buch,*  belonging  to  the  6e  scent  for  advantageous  alliances, 
5,  one  of  the  historic  families  not  too  particular  about  the  age 
:ountry.  No  truer  specimen  or  face  of  the  lady,  provided  they 
lords  of  the  Landes  could  won  broad  lands  or  a  fat  barony, 
ad  than  these  old  captals,  Once  in  their  clutches,  they  sel- 
)or,  proud,  and  adventurous,  doni  let  go.  They  never  allowed  a 
I  the  service  of  the  English,  daughter  to  succeed  to  any  inheri- 
m  they  remained  faithful  as  tance  belonging  to  the  seigneurie  of 
that  nation  had  a  foothold  Albret  as  long  as  there  was  a  male 
land.  Their  name  and  descendant.  Always  receive,  and 
are  familiar  to  every  reader  never  give,  was  their  motto.  Their 
)issart.  The  nearness  of  daughters  had  their  wealth  of 
ux,  and  the  numerous  privi-  beauty  for  a  dowry,  with  a  little 
jid  exemptions  granted  the  money  or  a  troublesome  fief  liable 
rs   and   herdsmen   of    the  to  reversion. 

i,  explain  the  strong  attach-  The  Albrets  are  first  heard  of  in 

f  the  people  to  the  English  the  Xlth  century,  when  the  Bene- 

The  De  Graillys  endeav-  dictine  abbot  of  S.  Pierre  at  Con- 

jy  alliances  to  aggrandize  dom,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 

family,  and  finally  became  Nerac,  one  of  the  abbatial  pos- 

subjects  of  France   under  sessions,  called  upon  his  brother, 

XI.    They  intermarried  with  Amanieu  d* Albret,  for  aid.  The 

unts  of  Foix  and  B^arn,  and  better  to  defend  the  monk's  prop- 

ast  landed  possessions  were  erty,  the  Sire  of  Albret  built  a  cas- 

;th  united  with  those  of  the  tie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baise, 

of  Albret.     Where  would  and  played  the  rdle  of  protector  so 

ter  have  been  without  them  well  that  at  last  his  descendants 

ithout  the  Albrets,  where  the  are  found  sole  lords  of  N^rac,  on 

ons.^  the  public  square  of  which  now 

.  this  reminds  us  of  the  Sires  stands  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  the 

)ret,  another  and  still  more  most  glorious  of  the  race.  The 

ncd  family  of  the  Landes.  second  Amanieu  went  to  the  Cru- 

r  the  source  of  the  Midou,  sades  under  the  banner  of  Ray- 

\  the  pine  forests  of  Marem-  mond  of  St.  Gilles,  and  entered 

DU  come  to  a  village  of  a  Jerusalem  next  to  Godfrey  of  Bou- 

md  people  called  Labrit,  the  iHon,  to  whom  an   old  historian 

It  Leporetum,  or  country  of  niakes  him  related,  nobody  knows 

whence  Lebret,  Labrit,  and  how.     Oihenard  says  the  Albrets 

t.    Here  rose  the  house  of  descended  from  the  old  kings  of 

t  from  obscurity  to  reign  at  Navarre,  and  a  MS.  of  the  XlVth 

iver  Navarre  and  unite  the  century  links  them  with  the  Counts 

of  ancient  Aquitaine  to  the  of  Bigorre;  but  this  was  probably 

I  of  France.  The  history  of  to  flatter  the  pride  of  the  house 
titk  of  captai  (from  «i/rv«/i/;  was  former-    after  it  rose  to  importance.  We 

mmaa  one  among  Aquitaine    lords,  but     fj^d  a  lord  of  Albret  in  the  Ser/icC 


idiidBr  laid  aside.  Tbe  Capuls  de  Bucb 
sale  Woe  the  last  to  bear  iL 


of  the  Black  Prince  with  a  thou- 
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sand  lances  (live  thousand  men), 
«ud  owner  of  Casteljaloux,  Lava- 
zan,  and  somehow  of  the  abbey  of 
Sauve-Majour ;  but  not  finding  the 
English  service  sufficiently  lucra- 
tive, lie  passed  over  to  the  enemy. 
Charles  d'Albret  was  so  able  a  cap- 
tain that  he  quartered  the  lilies  of 
France  on  his  shield,  and  held  the 
constable's  sword  till  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Agincourt.  Alain  d'Albret 
made  a  fine  point  in  the  game  by 
marrying  Fran9oise  de  Bretagne, 
who,  though  ugly,  was  the  niece 
and  only  heiress  of  Jean  de  Blois, 
lord  of  Perigord  and  Limoges. 
His  son  had  still  better  luck.  He 
married  Catherine  of  Navarre.  If 
he  lost  his  possessions  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  he  kept  the  county  of 
Foix,  and  soon  added  the  lands  of 
Astarac.  Henry  I.  of  Navarre,  by 
marrying  Margaret  of  Valois,  ac- 
quired all  the  spoils  of  the  house 
of  Armagnac.  Thus  tlie  princely 
house  of  Navarre,  under  their 
daughter  Jeanne,  who  married  An- 
toine  de  Bourbon,  was  owner  of  all 
Gascony  and  part  of  Guienne.  It 
was  Henry  IV.  of  France  who 
finally  realized  the  expression  of 
the  blind  faith  of  the  house  of  Al- 
bret  in  its  fortune,  expressed  in  the 
prophetic  device  graven  on  the 
Chateau  de  Coarraze,  where  he 
passed  his  boyhood  :  "  Lo  que  ha  de 
ser  no  puedc  foliar '-^ThzX,  which 
must  be  will  be ! 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the 
door  of  our  hero.  There  is  another 
native  of  the  I.andes  whose  fame 
has  gone  out  through  the  whole 
earth — whose  whole  life  atBd  aim 
were  in  utter  contrast  with  the 
spirit  of  these  old  lords  of  the 
heather.  The  only  armor  he. ever 
])ut  on  Avas  that  of  righteousness ; 
the  only  sword,  that  of  the  truth ; 
the  only  jewel,  that  which  the  old 
rabbis  say  Abraham  wore,  the  light 


of  which  raised  up  the  bowed 
and  healed  the  sick,  and,  af 
death,  was  placed  among  the 
It  need  not  be  said  we  refe 
Vincent  de  Paul,  the  great  ir 
of  public  charity  in  Franc 
by  his  benevolence  perhaps  e 
as  much  for  the  good  of  the 
dom  as  Richelieu  with  his  p< 
genius.  He  was  born  duri 
religious  conflicts  of  the  XVI 
tury,  in  the  little  hamlet  of 
q nine,  in  the  parish  of  Pouy, 
border  of  the  Landes,  a  fe? 
from  Dax.  It  must  not  be  s 
ed  the  particule  in  his  name  i 
cative  of  nobility.  In  forme 
people  who  had  no  name  b 
given  them  at  the  baptism: 
often  added  the  place  of  thci 
to  prevent  confusion.  S.  \ 
was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  anc 
his  childhood  in  watchin 
father's  scanty  flock  amor 
moors.  The  poor  cottage  in 
he  was  born  is  still  standin 
near  it  the  gigantic  old  oak 
hollow  of  which  he  used  to 
to  pray,  both  of  which  are  < 
of  veneration  to  the  pious  ] 
of  all  ranks  and  all  lands, 
where  in  these  vast  soliti 
whether  among  the  ruins  of 
Dame  de  Buglose,  destroyed 
before  by  the  Huguenots,  or 
secret  oratory  in  the  oak,  we  y 
say — he  heard  the  mysterious 
which  once  whispered  to  Jc 
Arc  among  the  forests  of  Lorr 
a  voice  difficult  to  resist,  wht 
cided  his  vocation  in  life, 
solved  to  enter  the  priesthooc 
Franciscans  of  Dax  lent  him 
and  a  cell,  and  gave  him  a  pi 
for  the  love  of  God  ;  but  he  fi 
his  studies  and  took  his  deg 
Toulouse,  as  was  only  disct 
by  papers  found  after  his  de; 
unostentatious  was  his  life, 
partly  defrayed  his  expen: 
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se  by  becoming  the  tutor  of 
oung  noblemen  of  Buzet. 
le  latter  place  was  a  solitary 
in  chapel  in  the  woods,  not 
n  the  banks  of  the  Tarn, 
•Jotre  Dame  de  Grace.  Its 
d  position,  the  simplicity  of 
)rations,  and  the  devotion 
rienced  in  this  quiet  oratory, 
d  the  pious  student,  and  he 
etired  there  to  pray  before 
ir  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace, 
there  he  found  strength  to 
>on  himself  the  yoke  of  the 
>od — a  yoke  angels  might 
jear.  It  was  there,  in  soli- 
nd  silence,  assisted  by  a 
nd  a  clerk,  that  he  offered 
Mass ;  for,  so  terrified  was  he 
mportance  and  sublimity  of 
ine  function,  he  had  not  the 

to  celebrate  it  in  public, 
apel  is  still  standing,  and  is 
/  crowded  with  pilgrims  on 
ival  of  S.  Vincent  of  Paul. 
)od  to  kneel  on  the  worn 
les  where   the  saint  once 

and  pour  out  one's  soul 
he  altar  that  witnessed  the 
f  his  first  Mass.  The  supe- 
eral  of  the  Lazarists  visited 
cresting  chapel  in  185 1,  ac- 
ied  by  nearly  fifty  Sisters 
ity.  They  brought  a  relic 
saint,  a  chalice  and  some 
its  for  the  use  of  the  chap- 
d  a  bust  of  S.  Vincent  for 

altar  to  his  memory. 
'  step  in  S.  Vincent's  life  is 

by  the  unmistakable  hand 
le  Providence.  Captured 
age  by  Algerine  pirates,  lie 
n  the  market-place  of  Tu- 
:  he  might  learn  to  sympa- 
th  those  who  are  in  bonds  ; 

into  the  hands  of  a  rene- 
ho,  with  his  whole  family, 

converted  and  makes  his 
from  the  country.  S.  Vin- 
resents  them  to  the  papal 


legate  at  Avignon,  and  goes  to 
Rome,  whence  he  returns,  charged 
with  a  confidential  mission  by  Car- 
dinal d'Ossat.  He  afterwards  be- 
comes a  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Comte  de  Gondi — another  provi- 
dential event.  The  count  is  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  galleys,  and 
the  owner  of  vast  possessions  in 
Normandy.  S.  Vincent  labors 
among  the  convicts,  and,  if  he  can- 
not release  them  from  their  bonds, 
he  teaches  them  to  bear  their  suffer- 
ings in  a  spirit  of  expiation.  He 
establishes  rural  missions  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  founds  the  College  of 
Bons-Enfants  and  the  house  of  S. 
Lazare  at  Paris. 

A  holy  widow,  Mme.  Legros,  falls 
under  his  influence,  and  charitable 
organizations  of  ladies  are  formed, 
and  sisters  for  the  special  service 
of  the  sick  are  established  at  S. 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnet.  Little 
children,  abandoned  by  unnatural 
mothers,  are  dying  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger in  the  streets  ;  S.  Vmcent  opens 
a  foundling  asylum,  and  during  the 
cold  winter  nights  he  goes  alone 
through  the  most  dangerous  quar- 
ters of  old  Paris  in  search  of  these 
poor  waifs  of  humanity.*  Clerical 

*  In  the  Journal  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  that 
time  we  read : 

**Jan.  22. — M.Vincent  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  bringing  us  two  children ;  one  per- 
haps six  days  old,  the  other  older.  Both  were  cry- 
ing. ..." 

'*  Jan.  25. — The  streets  are  full  of  snow.  We  arc 
expecting  M.  Vincent." 

Jan.  26. — Poor  M.  Vincent  is  chilled  through. 
He  has  brought  us  an  infant.  .  .  ." 

"  Feb.  I.— The  archbishop  came  to  sec  us.  We 
are  in  great  need  of  public  charity  !  M.  Vincent 
places  no  limit  to  his  ardent  love  for  poor  children." 

And  when  their  resources  are  exhausted,  the  saint 
makes  the  IbUowing  pathetic  appeal  to  the  patron- 
esses: Compassion  has  led  you  to  adopt  these 
little  creatuKs  as  your  own  children.  You  are  their 
mothers  according  to  grace,  as  their  mothers  by  na- 
ture have  abandoned  them  Will  you  also  abandon 
them  in  your  turn  ?  Their  life  and  death  are  in 
your  hands.  I  am  going  to  take  your  vote  on  the 
point.  The  charity  you  give  or  refuse  is  a  terribit 
decision  in  your  hands  It  u  time  to  pronounce 
their  sentence,  and  learn  if  you  will  no  longer  have 
pity  on  them.**— 5>ri»itfit  o/S»  Vinctnt  to  tke  La" 
din  0/  Charity  ia  1648. 
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instruction  is  needed,  and  Riche- 
lieu, at  his  instance,  endows  the 
first  ecclesiastical  seminary.  The 
moral  condition  of  the  army  excites 
the  saint's  compassion,  and  the  car- 
dinal authorizes  missionaries  among 
the  soldiers.  The  province  of 
Lorraine  is  suffering  from  famine. 
Mothers  even  devour  their  own 
children.  In  a  short  time  S.  Vin- 
cent collects  sixteen  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  for  their  relief.  Under 
the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  he 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  In  the  wars 
of  the  Fronde  he  is  for  peace,  and 
negotiates  between  the  queen  and 
the  parliament.  The  foundation 
of  a  hospital  for  old  men  marks  the 
end  of  his  noble,  unselfish  life.  The 
jewel  of  charity  never  ceases  to 
glow  in  his  breast.  It  is  his  great 
bequest  to  his  spiritual  children. 
How  potent  it  has  been  is  proved 
by  the  incalculable  good  effected 
to  this  day  by  the  Lazarists,  Sisters 
of  Charity,  and  Society  of  S.  Vin- 
cent of  Paul — beautiful  constella- 
tions in  the  firmament  of  the 
church  ! 

In  the  midst  of  his  honors  S. 
Vincent  never  forgot  his  humble 
origin,  but  often  referred  to  it  with 
the  true  spirit  o(  ama  nesciri  et  pro 
nihilo  repuiari.  Not  that  he  was 
inaccessible  to  human  weakness,  but 
he  knew  how  to  resist  it.  We  read 
in  his  interesting  Life  by  Abbe 
Maynard  that  the  porter  of  the 
College  of  Bons-Enfants  informed 
the  superior  one  day  that  a  poorly- 
clad  peasant,  styling  himself  his 
nephew,  was  at  the  door.  S.  Vin- 
cent blushed  and  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  up  to  his  room.  Then  he 
blushed  for  having  blushed,  and, 
going  down  into  the  street,  embrac- 
ed his  nephew  and  led  him  into  the 
court,  where,  summoning  all  the 
professors  of  the  college,  he  pre- 


sented the  confused  youth  :  * 
tlemen,  this  is  the  most  respc 
of  my  family."  And  he  cent 
during  the  remainder  of  his  v 
introduce  him  to  visitors  of 
rank  as  if  he  were  some  great 
in  order  to  avenge  his  first 
ment  of  pride.  And  whei 
long  after,  he  made  a  retre 
publicly  humbled  himself  bef 
associates  :  "  Brethren,  pn 
one  who  through  pride  wisi 
take  his  nephew  secretly  1 
room  because  he  was  a  peasa 
poorly  dressed." 

S.  Vincent  returned  only  c 
his  native  place  after  he  beg 
apostolic  career.  This  was 
close  of  a  mission  among  th 
victs  of  Bordeaux.  During  h 
he  solemnly  renewed  his  baf 
vows  in  the  village  church 
he  had  been  baptized  and  nas 
First  Communion,  and  on  tl 
of  his  departure  he  went  wit) 
feet  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Dame  de  Buglose,  among 
ruins  he  had  so  often  prayed 
childhood,  but  which  was  m 
built.  He  was  accompanies 
only  by  his  relatives,  but  by  ; 
villagers,  who  were  justly  pn 
their  countryman.  He  sang 
emn  Mass  at  the  altar  o 
Lady,  and  afterwards  assc 
the  whole  family  around  the 
for  a  modest  repast,  at  the  e 
which  he  rose  to  take  lea 
them.  They  all  fell  at  his  fc 
implored  his  blessing.  **' 
give  you  my  blessing,"  repli 
much  affected,  "but  I  bles 
poor  and  humble,  and  be 
Lord  to  continue  among  y< 
grace  of  holy  poverty, 
abandon  the  condition  in 
you  were  born.  This  is  n 
nest  recommendation,  which 
you  to  transmit  as  a  heritj 
your  chifdren.    FareweU  for 
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Ivice  was  religiously  kept, 
lai  assistance  his  family 
ve  risen  above  its  original 
.  Some  of  his  mother's 
ire  advocates  at  the  par- 
»f  Bordeaux,  and  it  would 
;n  easy  to  obtain  offices 
lid  have  given  them,  at 
•minence  in  their  own  vil- 
t  they  cluDg  to  their  rural 
The  advice  of  their 
elative  was  too  precious  a 
.  be  renounced, 
at  S.  Vincent  was  insensi- 
leir  condition  or  unambi- 
nature,  but  he  knew  the 
the  hidden  life  and  the 
worldly  ambition.  We 
this  occasion  another 
of  his  struggles  with  na- 
ardly  had  he  left  his  rela- 
fore  he  gave  vent  to  his 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  he 
fproached  himself  for  leav- 
in  their  poverty.  But  let 
\  his  own  words :  "  The 
.'ft  home  I  was  so  filled 
ow  at  separating  from  my 
atives  that  I  wept  as  I 
ig — wept  almost  incessant- 
en  came  the  thought  of 
hem  and  bettering  their 
1 ;  of  giving  so  much  to 
,  and  so  much  to  that, 
jr  heart  thus  melted  within 
^ided  all  I  had  with  them, 
n  what  I  had  not;  and  I 
to  my  confusion,  for  God 
permitted  it  to  make  me 
end  the  value  of  the  evan- 
Dunsel.  For  three  months 
is  importunate  longing  to 
the  interests  of  niy  bro- 
id  sisters.  It  constantly 
on  my  i)oor  heart.  Dur- 
:ime,  when  I  felt  a  little  re- 
prayed  God  to  deliver  me 
is  temptation,  and  perse- 
long  in  my  prayer  that  at 
t  had  pity  on  me  and  took 


away  this  excessive  tenderness  for 
my  relations ;  and  though  they  have 
been  needy,  and  still  are,  the  good 
God  has  given  -one  the  grace  to 
commit  them  to  his  Providence, 
and  to  regard  them  as  better  off 
than  if  they  were  in  an  easier  con- 
dition." 

S.  Vincent  was  equally  rigid  as 
to  his  own  personal  necessities,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following 
words  from  his  own  lips :  **  When 
I  put  a  morsel  of  bread  to  my 
mouth,  I  say  to  myself:  Wretched 
man,  hast  thou  earned  the  bread 
thou  art  going  to  eat — the  bread 
that  comes  from  the  labor  of  the 
poor  V 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  saints. 
In  these  days,  when  most  people 
are  struggling  to  rise  in  the  world, 
many  by  undue  means,  and  to  an 
unlawful  height,  it  is  well  to  recall 
this  holy  example  ;  it  is  good  to  get 
a  glimpse  into  the  heart  of  a  saint, 
and  to  remember  there  are  still 
many  in  the  world  and  in  the  clois- 
ter who  strive  to  counterbalance  all 
this  ambition  and  love  of  display 
by  their  humility  and  self-denial. 

Immediately  after  S.  Vincent's 
canonization,  in  1737,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pouy,  desirous  of  testify- 
ing their  veneration  for  his  mem- 
ory, removed  the  house  where  he 
was  born  a  short  distance  from  its 
original  place,  without  changing  its 
primitive  form  in  the  least,  and 
erected  a  small  chapel  on  the  site, 
till  means  could  be  obtained  for 
building  a  church.  The  great 
Revolution  put  a  stop  to  the  plan. 
In  1821  a  new  effort  was  made,  a 
committee  appointed,  and  a  sub- 
scription begun  which  soon  amount- 
ed to  thirty  thousand  francs ;  but 
at  the  revolution  of  1830  material 
interests  prevailed,  and  the  funds 
were  appropriated  to  the  construc- 
tion of  roads. 
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The  ecclesiastical  .authorities  at 
length  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
formed  the  plan,  not  only  of  build- 
ing a  church,  but  surrounding  it 
with  the  various  charitable  institu- 
tions founded  by  S.  Vincent — a 
hospital  for  the  aged,  asylums  for 
orphans  and  foundlings,  and  per- 
haps a  ferme  mod^U  in  the  Landes. 

In  1850  the  Bishop  of  Aire  ap- 
pealed to  the  Catholic  world  for 
aid.*  Pius  IX.  blessed  the  under- 
taking. On  the  Festival  of  the 
Transfiguration,  1851,  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  by  the  bishop,  assist- 
ed by  Pere  Eticnne,  the  superior- 
general  of  the  Lazarists.  Napoleon 
III.  and  the  Empress  Eugenie 
largely  contributed  to  the  work,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  church  and  hos- 
pice were  completed.  The  conse- 
cration took  place  April  24,  1864,  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  multi- 
tude from  all  parts  of  the  country'. 
From  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
there  were  Masses  at  a  dozen  altars, 
and  the  hands  of  the  priests  were 
fatigued  in  administering  the  holy 
Eucharist.  Among  the  communi-. 
cants  were  eiglit  hundred  members 
of  the  Society  of  S.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  from  Bordeaux,  who  manifest- 
ed their  joy  by  enthusiastic  hymns. 
At  eight  in  the  forenoon  P^re 
Etienne,  surrounded  by  Lazarists 
and  Sisters  of  Charity,  celebrated 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  at  the  newly-con- 
secrated high  altar,  and  several 
novices  made  their  vows,  among 
whom  was  a  young  African,  a  cou- 
sin of  Abdel  Kader.  A  chdsse  con- 
taining relics  of  S.  Vincent  was 
brought  in  solemn  procession  from 
the  parish  church  of  Pouy,  where 
he  had  been  held  at  the  font  and 
received  the  divine  Guest  in  his 
heart  for  the  first  time.  The  road 
was  strewn  with  flowers  and  green 
leaves.  The  weatiier  was  delight- 
ful and  the  heavens  radiant.  At 


the  head  of  the  processio 
borne  a  banner,  on  which  S 
cent  was  represented  as  a  she 
followed  by  all  the  orphans 
new  asylum  and  the  old  m 
the  hospice.  Then  came  a 
line  of  Enfatiis  de  Marie  dres 
white,  carrying  oriflammes,  f 
ed  by  the  students  of  the  cc 
of  Aire  and  Dax.  Behind 
fifteen  hundred  members  c 
Society  of  S.  Vincent  de  Pan 
a  file  of  sisters  of  various  orde 
eluding  eight  hundred  Siste 
Charity,  with  a  great  numb< 
Lazarists  in  the  rear.  Then 
thirty  relatives  of  S.  Vincent, 
ing  the  peasant's  costume  0 
district,  heirs  of  his  virtue? 
simp! ic ity — Noblesse  oblige, 
the  Polish  Lazarists  with  tht 
of  their  nation,  beloved  by  S. 
cent,  and  after  them  the  cler 
the  diocese  and  a  great  ni 
from  foreign  parts,  among  \ 
was  M.  Eugene  Bor^,  of  Cons 
nople,  now  superior-general  c 
two  orders  founded  by  the 
The  shrine  came  next,  surrou 
by  Lazarists  and  Sisters  of  Ch 
Behind  the  canons  and  othe; 
nitaries  came  eight  bishops, 
archbishops,  and  Cardinal 
of  Bordeaux,  followed  by  the 
authorities  and  an  immense  i 
tude  of  people  nearly  two  mi 
extent,  with  banners  bearing  t< 
ing  devices. 

This  grand  procession  of 
than  thirty  thousand  people 
ceeded  with  the  utmost  ord 
the  sound  of  chants,  instrum 
music,  and  salutes  from  ca 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  squs 
front  of  the  new  church,  wher 
fore  an  altar  erected  at  the  fo 
S.  Vincent's  oak,  they  were 
dressed  by  Vhx^  Kiienne  in  ai 
quent,  thrilling  discourse,  adi 
ble  in  style  and  glowing  with 
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gciy,  suited  to  the  fervid  nature  of 
this  southern  region.  He  spoke  of 
S.  Vincent,  not  only  as  the  man  of 
his  age  with  a  providential  mission, 
but  of  a  type  suited  to  all  ages. 

The  man  who  loved  his  brethren, 
reconciled  enemies,  brought  the 
rich  and  poor  into  one  common 
field  imbued  with  a  common  idea 
of  sacrifice  and  devotion,  fed  the 
orphan,  aided  the  needy,  and  wiped 
away  the  tears  of  the  sufferer,  is 
the  man  of  all  times,  and  especially 
of  an  age  marked  by  the  fomenta- 
tion of  political  passions. 

The  old  oak  was  gay  with  stream- 
ers, the  hollow  was  fitted  up  as  an 
oratory,  before  which  Cardinal  Bon- 
net said  Mass  in  the  open  air,  after 
which  thousands  of  voices  joined 
hk  the  solemn  Te  Deuin  LaudamuSy 
and  the  thirteen  prelates  terminated 
the  grand  ceremony  by  giving  their 
united  benediction  to  the  kneeling 
crowd. 

A  whole  flock  of  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity, with  their  dove-like  plumage 
of  white  and  gray,  took  the  same 
train  as  ourselvtis  the  pleasant  Sep- 
tember morning  we  left  Bayonne 
for  the  birth-place  of  S.  Vincent  of 
Paul.  They  seemed  like  birds  of 
good  omen.  They  were  also  going 
10  the  Berceaii  (cradle),  as  they 
called  it,  not  on  a  mere  pilgrimage, 
but  to  make  their  annual  retreat. 
What  for,  the  saints  alone  know; 
for  they  looked  like  the  personifi- 
cation of  every  amiable  virtue,  and 
quite  ready  to  spread  their  white 
wings  and  take  flight  for  heaven. 
It  was  refreshing  to  watch  their 
gentle,  unaffected  ways,  wholly  de- 
void of  those  demure  airs  of  supe- 
rior sanctity  and  repulsive  auste- 
rity so  exasperating  to  us  worldly- 
minded  people.  They  all  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  as  the  train  moved 
out  of  the  station — and  a  good  hon- 
est one  it  was,  as  if  they  loved  the 


sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  de- 
lighted in  wearing  it  on  their  breast. 
Some  had  come  from  St.  Sebastian, 
others  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and 
several  from  Bayonne;  but  they 
mingled  like  sisters  of  one  great 
family  of  charity.  Some  chatted, 
some  took  out  their  rosaries  and 
went  to  praying  with  the  most 
cheerful  air  imaginable,  as  if  it  were 
a  new  refreshment  just  allowed 
them,  instead  of  being  the  daily 
food  of  their  souls ;  and  others 
seemed  to  be  studying  with  interest 
the  peculiar  region  we  were  now 
entering.  For  we  were  now  in  the 
Landes  —  low,  level,  monotonous, 
and  melancholy.  The  railway  lay 
through  vast  forests  of  dusky  pines, 
varied  by  willows  and  cork-trees, 
with  here  and  there,  at  long  dis- 
tances, an  open  tract  where  ripened 
scanty  fields  of  corn  and  millet 
around  the  low  cottages  of  the  pea- 
sants. The  sides  of  the  road  were 
purple  with  heather.  The  air  was 
full  of  aromatic  odors.  Each  pine 
had  its  broad  gash  cut  by  some 
merciless  hand,  and  its  life-blood 
was  slowly  trickling  down  its  side. 
Passing  through  this  sad  forest,  one 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  drear, 
mystic  wood  in  Dante's  JnfernOy 
where  every  tree  encloses  a  human 
soul  with  infinite  capacity  of  suffer- 
ing, and  at  every  gash  cut,  every 
branch  lopped  off,  utters  a  despair- 
ing cry  : 

"  Why  pluck'st  thou  me? 
Then,  as  the  dark  blood  trickled  down  its  side, 
These  words  it  added :  V\'  herefore  tear'st  me  thus  ? 
Is  there  no  touch  of  mercy  in  thy  breast  ? 
Men  once  were  we  that  now  are  rooted  here.*' 

Though  the  sun  was  hot,  the 
pine  needles  seemed  to  sliiver,  the 
branches  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the 
air,  and  gave  out  a  kind  of  sigh 
which  sometimes  increased  into  an 
inarticulate  wail.  We  look  up,  al- 
most expecting  to  see  the  harpies 
sitting 
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£ach  on  tne  wild  thorn  ot  Ins  wretcoed  shade. ' 

Could  we  stop,  we  might  ques- 
tion these  maimed  trees  and  learn 
some  fearful  tragedy  from  the  im- 
prisoned spirits.  Perhaps  they  re- 
count them  to  each  other  in  the 
wild  winter  nights  when  the  pea- 
sants, listening  with  a  kind  of  fear 
in  their  lone  huts,  start  up  from 
their  beds  and  say  it  is  Rey  Artus 
— King  Arthur — who  is  passing  by 
with  his  long  train  of  dogs,  horses, 
and  huntsmen,  from  an  old  legend 
of  the  time  of  the  English  occupa- 
tion which  says  that  King  Arthur, 
as  he  was  hearing  Mass  on  Easter- 
day,  attracted  by  the  cries  of  his 
hounds  attacking  their  prey,  went 
out  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host. 
A  whirlwind  carried  him  into  the 
clouds,  where  he  has  hunted  ever 
since,  and  will,  without  cessation  or 
repose,  till  the  day  of  judgment, 
only  taking  a  fly  every  seven  years. 
The  popular  belief  that  he  is  pass- 
ing with  a  great  noise  through  space 
when  the  winds  sweep  across  the 
vast  moors  on  stormy  nights  prob- 
ably embodies  the  old  tradition  of 
some  powerful  lord  whose  hounds 
and  huntsmen  ruined  the  crops  of 
the  poor,  who,  in  their  wrath,  con- 
signed them  to  endless  barren  hunt- 
ing-fields in  the  spirit-land — a  le- 
gend which  reminds  us  of  the  Aas- 
gaardsreja  of  whom  Miss  Bremer 
tells  us — spirits  not  good  enough 
to  merit  heaven,  and  yet  not  bad 
enough  to  deserve  hell,  and  are 
therefore  doomed  to  ride  about  till 
the  end  of  the  world,  carrying  fear 
and  disaster  in  their  train. 

In  a  little  over  an  hour  we  ar- 
rived at  Dax,  a  pleasant  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Adour,  with  long 
lines  of  sycamores,  behind  which  is 
a  hill  crowned  witli*an  old  chateau, 
now  belonging  to  the  Lazarists. 
The  place  is  renowned  for  its  ther- 
mal springs  and  mud-baths,  known 


to  tile  Romans  befoirc  its 
by  the  Caesars.  It  was  fr 
Augustae,  the  capital  of 
cient  Tarbelli  (called  in 
die  Ages  the  vilU  d* Acqs^ 
whence  Dax),  that  the 
Aquitaine  is  supposed  t 
rived.  Pliny,  the  natural 
ingof  the  Aquenses,  says: 
indi  nomen  prmnncia.  Tli 
Biscay  was  once  knowi 
name  of  Sinus  Tarbelli' 
the  ancient  Tarbelli.  Lu 

Tunc  runt  NenuMsi 
Qui  tenet  et  lipas  Aturri,  quo  Ittt 
Molliter  admissum  claudit  Tarbe 

S.  Vincent  of  Saintong 
first  apostle  of  the  region, 
martyr  to  his  zeal.  Da 
part  of  the  dowry  of  the 
of  Henry  II.  of  England 
married  Alfonso  of  Casti 
returned  to  the  Plantagen 
time  of  Edward  HI.  Th 
an  episcopal  see  before  tl 
tionofi793.  P>an9ois  d< 
one  of  the  most  distingui; 
bishops,  was  famous  as  a 
tist  in  the  XVIth  centi 
was  sent  to  England  on  S( 
portant  missions,  and  fi 
pointed  ambassador  to  t 
try  in  the  reign  of  Mar 
Recalled  when  Philip  II 
her  to  declare  war  again: 
he  landed  at  Calais,  and, 
examining  the  fortificat 
keen,  observant  eye  soon  c 
the  weak  point,  to  whic 
arrival  in  court,  he  at  onc< 
the  king's  attention,  de< 
would  not  be  a  difficult 
take  the  place.  His  s 
made  such  an  impression 
Henry,  who  had  always  f 
as  judicious  as  he  was  d 
the  interests  of  the  crowi 
resolved  to  lay  siege  to  C; 
withstanding  the  oppositi 
ministers,  and  the  Duke 
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began  the  attack  January  i,  1558. 
The  place  was  taken  in  a  week.  It 
liad  cost  the  English  a  year's  siege 
two  hundred  and  ten  years  before. 
Three  weeks  after  its  surrender 
Cardinal  Hippolyte  de  Ferrara, 
Archbishop  of  Auch  (the  son  of 
Lucretia  Borgia,  who  married  Al- 
phonso  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara) 
wrote  Fran9ois  de  Noailles  as  fol- 
lows :  ^  No  one  can  help  acknow- 
ledging the  great  hand  you  had  in 
the  taking  of  Calais,  as  it  was  actu- 
ally taken  at  the  very  place  you 
pointed  out."  French  historians 
have  been  too  forgetful  of  the  hand 
the  Bishop  of  Dax  had  in  the  taking 
of  a  place  so  important  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation,  which  added  so 
much  to  the  glory  of  the  French 
arms,  and  was  so  humiliating  to 
England,  whose  anguish  was  echoed 
by  the  queen  when  she  exclaimed 
that  if  her  heart  could  be  opened 
the  very  name  of  Calais  would  be 
found  written  therein ! 

This  great  churchman  was  no 
less  successful  in  his  embassy  to 
Vtfnice,  where  he  triumphed  over 
the  liaughty  pretensions  of  Philip 
II.,  and,  as  Brantome  says,  "  won 
great  honor  and  affection."  After 
five  years  in  Italy  he  returned  to 
Dax,  where  he  devoted  most  of  his 
revenues  to  relieve  the  misery  that 
prevailed  at  that  fearful  time  of  re- 
ligious war.  Dax,  as  he  said,  was 
"the  poorest  see  in  France."  In 
1571  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Constantinople  by  Charles  IX. 
Florimond  de  Raymond,  an  old 
writer  of  that  day,  tells  us  the 
bishop  was  at  first  troubled  as  to 
his  presentation  to  the  sultan,  who 
only  regarded  the  highest  dignita- 
ries as  the  dust  of  his  feet,  and  ex- 
acted ceremonies  which  the  ambas- 
sador considered  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  bishop  and  a  representa- 
tive of  France.  He  resolved  not 
to  submit  to  them,  and,  thanks  to 


his  pleasing  address,  and  handsome 
person  dressed  for  the  occasion  in 
red  cramoisie  and  cloth  of  gold,  he 
was  not  subjected  to  them.  More- 
over, by  his  fascinating  manners 
and  agreeable  conversation,  he  be- 
came a  great  favorite  of  the  sultan, 
and  took  so  judicious  a  course  that 
his  embassy  ended  by  rendering 
France  mistress  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  giving 
her  a  pre-eminence  in  the  East 
which  she  has  never  lost. 

It  was  after  his  return  from  the 
Levant  that,  in  an  interview  with 
Henry  III.,  the  sagacious  bishop 
urged  the  king  to  declare  war 
against  Spain,  as  the  best  means  of 
delivering  France  f.Tom  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war.  De  Thou  says  the 
king  seemed  to  listen  favorably  to 
the  suggestion  ;  but  it  was  opposed 
by  the  council,  and  it  was  not  till 
ten  years  later  that  Henry  IV.  de- 
clared war  against  that  country,  as 
Duruy  states,  "the  better  to  end 
the  civil  war." 

The  Bishop  of  Dax  seems  to  have 
been  poorly  remunerated  for  his 
eminent  services.  Like  Frederick 
the  Great's  father,  he  said  kings 
were  always  hard  of  hearing  when 
there  was  a  question  of  money,  and 
complained  that,  notwitiisianding 
his  long  services  abroad,  he  had 
never  received  either  honors  or 
profit.  Even  his  appointments  as 
ambassador  to  Venice,  amounting 
to  more  than  thirty  thousand  livres, 
were  still  due.  Many  of  his  leiters 
to  the  king  and  to  Marie  de  Medi- 
cis  have  been  preserved,  which 
show  his  elevation  of  mind,  and  his 
broad  political  and  religious  views, 
which  give  him  a  right  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  great  churchmen 
of  the  XVIth  century. 

At  Dax  we  took  a  carriage  to  the 
Berceau  of  S.  Vincent,  and,  after 
half  an  hour's  drive  along  a  level 
road  bordered  with  tre*« 
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in  sight  of  the  great  dome  of  the 
church  rising  up  amid  a  group  of 
fine  buildings.  Driving  up  to  the 
door,  the  first  thing  we  observed 
was  the  benign  statue  of  the  saint 
standing  on  the  gable  against  the 
clear,  blue  sky,  with  arms  wide- 
spread, smiling  on  the  pilgrim  a 
very  balm  of  peace.  Before  the 
church  there  is  a  broad  green,  at 
the  right  of  which  is  the  venerable 
old  oak;  at  the  left,  the  cottage  of 
the  De  Pauls;  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  church,  the  asylums  and  hos- 
pice— fine  establishments  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  in  this  remote  region. 
We  at  once  entered  the  church, 
which  is  in  the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance. It  consists  of  a  nave  with- 
out aisles,  a  circular  apsis,  and 
transepts  which  form  the  arms  of 
the  cross,  in  the  centre  of  which 
rises  the  dome,  lined  with  an  indif- 
ferent fresco  representing  S.  Vin- 
cent borne  to  heaven  by  the  angels. 
Directly  beneath  is  the  high  altar 
where  are  enshrined  relics  of  the 
saint.  Around  it,  at  the  four  an- 
gles of  the  cross,  are  statues  of  four 
S.  Vincents — of  Xaintes,  of  Sara- 
gossa,  of  Lerins,  and  S.  Vincent 
Ferrer.  The  whole  life  of  S.  Vin- 
cent of  Paul  is  depicted  in  the 
stained-glass  windows.  And  on  the 
walls  of  the  nave  are  foar  paint- 
ings, one  representing  him  as  a 
boy,  praying  before  Our  Lady  of 
Buglose  ;  the  second,  his  first  Mass 
in  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Grace  ;  in  the  third  he  is  redeem- 
ing captives,  and  in  the  fourth  giv- 
ing alms  to  the  poor. 

We  next  visited  the  asylums,  ad- 
miring the  clean,  airy  rooms,  the 
intelligent,  happy  faces  of  the  or- 
phans, and  the  graceful  cordiality 
of  the  sister  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment — a  lady  of 
fortune  who  has  devoted  her  all  to 
the  work. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  cottage 


— the  door  of  the  true 
which  our  path  had  le< 
broad,  one-story  house  in 
Vincent  was  born  is  now 
skeleton  within,  the  frame 
the  partitions  alone  renia 
one  can  take  in  the  wh 
glance.  'J'here  is  the  kitcl 
the  huge,  old-fashioned  i 
around  which  the  family 
gather — so  enormous  that 
ing  up  one  sees  a  vast  ej 
blue  sky.  Saint's  house  t 
was,  we  could  not  help  th 
Heaven  forgive  us  the 
thought ! — it  must  have  b 
much  like  the  squire's  ch 
Tylney  Hall,  the  draught  o 
like  the  Polish  game  of  < 
was  apt  to  take  backwards 
charge  all  the  smoke  into 
ting-room  !  The  second 
the  left,  where  the  saint  w 
is  an  oratory  containing 
the  crucifix  he  used  to  pra 
some  of  the  garments  I 
shoes  broad  and  much-enc 
his  own  nature,  and  mai 
precious  relics.  Not  only 
every  room  has  an  altj 
counted  seven,  all  of  the 
construction,  for  the  con 
of  the  pilgrims  who  come  1 
their  curh  at  certain  seasoi 
year  to  honor  their  sainte 
tryman  who  in  his  youth  h 
simple,  laborious  life  lik 
selves.  We  found  several 
at  prayer  in  the  various  < 
ments,  all  of  which  sho 
primitive  habits  and  linr 
sources  of  the  family,  the 
absolute  poverty.  The  f 
of  earth,  the  walls  and  gre; 
only  polished  with  time 
kisses  of  the  pilgrims,  an 
the  rude  stairway,  a  vc 
where  perchance  the  saint 
his  boyhood.  Everythin) 
cottage,  where  a  great  h 
cradled,  was  from  its  ver 
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city  extremely  touching.  It  seemed 
the  very  place  to  meditate  on  the 

,  mysterious  ways  of  divine  Provi- 
dence— mysterious  as  the  wind  that 

[  bloweth  where  it  listeth — the  very 

I  place  to  chant  the  Suscitans  ^  tend 
inopm :  et  de  siercore  erigens  paupe- 

f  rem  ;  ut  coUacet  eum  cum  principibus^ 
(um  principibus  populi  sui, 

S.  Vincent'3  oak,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  green,  looks  old 
enough  to  have  witnessed  the  mys- 
terious rites  of  the  Druids.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  railing  to  protect 
it  from  the  pious  depredations  of 
the  pilgrim.  It  still  spreads  broad 
its  branches  covered  with  verdure, 
though  the  trunk  is  so  hollowed  by 
decay  that  one  side  is  entirely  gone, 
and  in  the  heart,  where  young  Vin- 
cent used  to  pray,  stands  a  wooden 
pillar  on  which  is  a  statue  of  tlie 
Virgin,  pure  and  white,  beneath 
the  green  bower.  A  crowd  of  art- 
ists, savants  J  soldiers,  and  princes 
iwrt  bent  before  this  venerable 
tree.   In  1823  the  public  aulhori- 

I  lies  of  the  commune  received  the 
iJuchess  of  Angouleme  at  its  foot. 
Tile  learned  and  pious  Ozanam, 
f>ne  of  the  founders  of  the  Society 
of  S.  Vincent  of  Paul,  came  here  in 
liis  last  days  to  offer  a  prayer.  On 
tile  list  of  foreign  visitors  is  the 
name  of  the  late  venerable  Bishop 
Haget  of  Kentucky,  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  he  kissed  tiic  tree 
^ith  love  and  veneration,  and 
I'lucked,  as  every  pilgrim  docs,  a 
Jcaf  from  its  branches. 

There  is  an  herb,  says  Pliny, 
found  on  Mt.  Atlas ;  they  who  gath- 
er it  see  more  clearly.  There  is 
Wething  of  this  virtue  in  the  oak 
^'t  S.  Vincent  of  Paul.  One  .sees 
"lore  clearly  than  ever  at  its  foot 
tile  infinite  moral  superiority  of  a 
mature  like  his  to  the  worldly  ambi- 
tion of  the  old  lords  of  the  Landes. 
Tanaous  as  the  latter  were  in  their 
who  thinks  of  them  now } 


Who  cares  for  the  lords  of  Castel- 
nau,  the  Seigneurs  of  Juliac,  or 
even  for  the  Sires  of  Albret,  whose 
ancient  castle  at  Labrit  is  now  raz- 
ed to  the  ground,  and,  while  we 
write,  its  last  traces  obliterated  for 
ever.^  The  shepherd  whistles  idly 
among  the  ruins  of  their  once 
strong  holds,  the  ploughman  drives 
thoughtlessly  over  the  place  where 
they  once  held  proud  sway,  as  in- 
different as  the  beasts  themselves; 
but  there  is  not  a  peasant  in  the 
Landes  who  does  not  cherish  the 
memory  of  S.  Vincent  of  Paul,  or  a 
noble  who  does  not  respect  his 
name ;  and  thousands  annually  visit 
the  poor  house  where  he  was  born 
and  look  with  veneration  at  the  oak 
where  he  prayed. 

Charity  is  the  great  means  of 
making  the  poor  forget  the  fearful 
inequality  of  worldly  riches,  and  its 
obligation  reminds  the  wealthy 
they  are  only  part  of  a  great  bro- 
therhood. Its  exercise  ^pftens  the 
heart  and  averts  the  woe  pronounc- 
ed on  the  rich.  S.  John  of  God, 
wishing  to  found  a  hospital  at  Gra- 
nada, and  without  a  ducat  in  the 
world,  walked  slowly  through  the 
streets  and  squares  with  a  hod  on 
his  back  and  two  great  kettles  at 
his  side,  crying  with  a  loud  voice  : 
"  Who  wishes  to  do  good  to  him- 
self? Ah!  my  brethren,  for  the 
love  of  God,  do  good  to  yourselves !" 
And  alms  flowed  in  from  every 
side.  It  was  these  appeals  in  the 
divine  name  that  gave  him  his  ap- 
pellation. "  What  is  your  name.'*" 
asked  Don  Ramirez,  Bisliop  of  Tuy. 
**John,"  was  the  reply.  "Hence- 
forth you  shall  be  called  John  of 
God,"  said  the  bishop. 

And  so,  that  we  may  all  become 
the  sons  of  God,  let  us  here,  at  the 
foot  of  S.  Vincent's  oak,  echo  the 
words  that  in  life  were  so  often  on 
his  lips  : 

Caritatem,  propter  Deum! 
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LORD  CASTLEHi^ 

In  the  year  1638  the  Earl  of 
Castlehaven,  then  a  young  man, 
made  the  Grand  Tour,  as  became  a 
nobleman  of  his  family  in  that  age. 
Being  at  Rome,  whither  the  duty 
of  paying  his  respects  to  the  Holy 
Father  had  carried  him — for  this 
lord  was  the  head  of  one  of  those 
grand  old  families  which  had  de- 
clined to  forswear  its  faith  at  the 
behest  of  Henry  or  Elizabeth — he 
received  a  letter  from  King  Charles 
I.,  requiring  him  to  attend  the  king 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Scots, 
then  revolted  and  in  arms.  With 
that  instant  loyalty  which  was  the 
return  made  by  those  proscribed 
families  to  an  ungrateful  court 
from  the  Armada  down,  L<5rd  Cas- 
tlehaven, two  days  after  the  mes- 
senger had  placed  the  royal  missive 
in  his  hands,  took  post  for  England. 
Near  Turin  he  fell  in  with  an  army 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Le- 
ganes,  Governor  of  Milan  for  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  was  marching 
to  besiege,  the  Savoy  capital.  But 
the  siege  was  soon  raised,  and  Lord 
Castlehaven  entered  the  town. 
There  he  found  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duchess  of  Savoy  in 
great  confusion,  as  if  she  had  got 
no  rest  for  many  nights,  so  much 
had  she  been  occupied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  defence;  for  even 
the  wives  of  this  warlike  and  rapa- 
cious family  soon  learned  to  defend 
their  own  by  the  strong  hand, 
and  could  stretch  it  out  to  grasp 

•  The  Earl  of  CattUkavin*  Review  :  or.  His 
Memoirs  of  His  Engagement  and  Carriage  in  the 
Insh  Wars.  Enlarged  and  corrected.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix and  Postscript.  Londcm  :  Printed  for  Charles 
Brome  at  the  Gun  in  St.  PauPs  C  hurchyard.  X684J 
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still  more  when  occasion  se 
But  as  yet  the  ambition  of 
House  of  Savoy  stopped  shoj 
sacrilege — or  stooped  to  it  li 
hawk  on  short  flights — nor  dret 
of  aggrandizing  itself  with  the  s 
of  the  whole  territory  of  the  ch 
When  Lord  Castlehaven  can 
take  leave  of  the  duchess,  her 
highness  gave  him  a  musket-b 
much  battered,  which  had  coi 
at  her  window  and  missed  hei 
rowly,  charging  him  to  deliv 
safely  to  her  sister,  the  Qae< 
England — ^as  it  proved,  a  pr 
of  ill  omen  ;  for  of  musket-bal 
a  little  time,  the  English  siste; 
more  than  enough. 

Arriving  in  London,  Lord  C 
haven  followed  the  king  to  Ber 
where  he  found  the  royal  arm 
camped,  with  the  Tweed  befo 
and  the  Scotch,  under  Gen.  L 
lying  at  some  distance.  A  pac 
tion  was  soon  effected,  and 
armies  partially  disbanded, 
this  the  earl  passed  his  time 
well  as  he  could  "  at  home  till 
In  that  year  the  King  of  F 
besieged  Arras,  and  Lord  C 
haven  set  out  to  witness  the  i 
Within  was  a  stout  garrison  \ 
Owen  Roe  O'Neal,  commai 
for  the  Prince  Cardinal,  Gov 
of  the  Low  Countries.  Thii 
the  first  meeting  of  Castle! 
with  the  future  victor  of  Ben 
with  whom  he  was  after 
brought  into  closer  relatioi 
the  Irish  Rebellion.  The  F: 
pressed  Arras  close,  and  the 
federates  being  defeated,  an< 
hope  of  the  siege  being  raised  $ 
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rate,  the  town  was  surrendered 
)norable  terms.  This  action 
l.ord  Castlehaven  returned  to 
.nd  and  sat  in  Parliament  till 
:tainder  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 

When  that  greaf  nobleman 
eserted  by  his  wavering  royal 
r,  and  the  king's  friends  were 
ning  to  turn  about  —  they 
5  knew  whither — to  prepare 
e  storm  that  all  men  saw  was 
ig,  Lord  Castlehaven  went  to 
id,  where  he  had  some  estate 
hree  married  sisters.  While 
the  Rebellion  of  1641  broke 
Although  innocent  of  any  com- 
f  in  the  outbreak,  his  faith  made 
iuspected,  and  he  was  impris- 
3n  a  slight  pretext  by  the  lords- 
:es.  Escaping,  his  first  design 
3  get  into  France,  and  thence 
ngland  to  join  the  king  at 

and  petition  for  a  trial  by  his 
But  coming  to  Kilkenny, 
md  there~the  Supreme  Coun- 
*  the  Confederate  Catholics 
assembled  —  many  of  them 

of  his  acquaintance  —  and 
ersuaded  by  them  to  throw  in 
t  with  theirs,  seeing,  as  they 
told  him,  that  they  were  all 
:uted  on  the  same  score,  and 
1  so  that  they  had  nothing 
to  lose  but  their  lives.  From 
ime  till  the  peace  of  1646  he 
ngaged  in  the  war  of  the  Con- 
ite  Catholics,  holding  impor- 
:ommands  in  the  field  under 
ipreme  Council.  His  Memoirs 

history  of  this  War. 
er  the  peace  of  1646,  con- 
d  with  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
,  the  king's  lord-lieutenant, 
which  shortly  fell  through, 
Castlehaven  retired  to  France, 
ierved  as  a  volunteer  under 
e  Rupert  at  the  siege  of  Lan- 
es. Then,  returning  to  Paris, 
mained  in  attendance  on  the 
n  of  England  and  the  Prince 


of  Wales  (Charles  11.)  at  St.  Ger- 
main till  1648.  In  that  year  he 
returned  to  Ireland  with  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
and  served  the  royal  cau.se  in  that 
kingdom  against  the  parliamentary 
forces  under  Ireton  and  Cromwell. 
The  battle  of  Worcester  being  lost, 
and  Cromwell  the  undisputed  mas- 
ter of  the  three  kingdoms,  Castle- 
haven again  followed  the  clouded 
fortunes  of  Charles  II.  to  France. 
There  he  obtained  permission  to 
join  the  Great  Cond^.  In  the  cam- 
paigns under  that  prince  he  had 
the  command  of  eight  or  nine  regi- 
ments of  Irish  troops,  making  alto- 
gether a  force  of  5,000  men.  Thus 
we  find  the  Irish  refugees  already 
consolidated  into  a  brigade  some 
years  before  th^  Treaty  of  Limerick 
expatriated  those  soldiers  whose 
valor  is  more  commonly  identified 
with  that  title. 

Lord  Castlehaven  returned  to  • 
England  at  the  Restoration.  In 
the  war  with  Holland  he  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  some  of  the  naval 
engagements.  In  1667,  the  French 
having  invaded  Flanders,  he  was 
ordered  there  with  2,400  men  to 
recruit  the  "  Old  English  Regi- 
ment," of  which  he  was  made 
colonel.  The  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ended  this  war.  Peace 
reigned  in  the  Low  Countries  till 
the  breaking  out,  in  1673,  of  the 
long  and  bloody  contest  between 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
confederate  Spaniards  and  Impe- 
rialists on  the  one  side,  and  Louis 
XIV.  on^the  other.  This  was  the 
age  of  grand  campaigns,  conducted 
upon  principles  of  mathematical 
precision  by  the  great  captains 
formed  in  the  school  of  M.  Tu- 
renne,  before  the  "  little  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg  "  *  and  the  **  Corsi- 

*  This  was  the  tide  giren  at  one  time  by  the 
French  courtiers  to  Fredoick  Ia. 
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can  corporal "  in  turn  revolution- 
ized the  art  of  war.  Castlehaven 
entered  the  Spanish  service,  and 
shared  the  clieckered  but  general- 
ly disastrous  fortunes  of  the  Duke 
of  Villahermosa  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  (William  III.)  against 
Cond6  and  Luxembourg,  till  the 
peace  of  Nymegen  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  1678. 

Then,  after  forty  years*  hard  ser- 
vice, this  veteran  retired  from  the 
field,  and  returning  to  England, 
like  another  Caesar,  set  about  writ- 
ing his  commentaries  on  the  wars. 
Thus  he  spent  his  remaining  years. 
First  he  published,  but  without  ac- 
knowledging the  authorship,  his 
Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Wars.  This 
first  edition  was  suppressed.  Then, 
in  1684,  appeared  the  second  edi- 
tion, containing,  besides  the  Me- 
tnoirSy  his  "  Appendix  " — being  an 
account  of  his  Continental  service — 
his  **  Observations  "  on  confederate 
armies  and  the  conduct  of  war, 
and  a  "  Postscript,"  which  is  a 
reply  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey. 
And  right  well  has  the  modern 
reader  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
his  lordship's  literary  spirit.  His 
Memoirs  is  one  of  the  most  au- 
thentic and  trustworthy  accounts 
we  have  of  tiiat  vexed  passage  of 
Irish  history — the  Rebellion  of 
1641.  Its  blunt  frankness  is  its 
greatest  charm;  it  has  the  value 
of  an  account  by  an  actor  in  the 
scenes  described;  and  it  possesses 
that  merit  of  impartiality  which 
comes  of  being  written  by  an  Eng- 
lishman who,  connected  with  the 
Irish  leaders  by  the  ties  of  faith, 
family,  and  property,  and  sympa- 
thizing fully  with  their  efforts  to 
obtain  redress  for  flagrant  wrongs 
was  yet  not  blind  to  their  mistakes 
and  indefensible  actions. 

Castlehaven,  neglected  for  more 
than  a  century,  has  received  more 


justice  at  the  hands  of  later 
torians.  He  is  frequently  ref 
to  by  Lingard,  and  his  work  w 
found  an  admirable  comnientai 
Carte's  Life  of  Ormond.  1 
is  a  notice  ^f  him  in  Horace 
pole's  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  1 
Authors  (vol.  iii.) 

*•  If  this  lord,"  says  Walpole,  * 
led  a  very  martial  life,  had  not  take 
pains  to  record  his  own  actioos  (v 
however,  he  has  done  with  great  f 
ness  and  ingenuity),  wc  should  kno 
tie  of  his  story,  our  historians  \ 
mentioning  him,  and  even  our  li 
of  anecdotes,  as  Burnet,  or  of  tale 
circumstances,  as  Roger  North,  no 
ing  any  account  of  a  court  quarrel 
sioned  by  his  lordship's  Memoirs, 
thony  Wood  alone  has  preserved 
event,  but  has  not  made  it  intelH 
.  .  .  The  earl  had  been  much  cen 
for  his  share  in  the  Irish  Rcbellioi 
wrote  the  Memoirs  to  explain  his  co 
rather  than  to  excuse  it ;  for  he 
confesses  his  faults,  and  imputes  th 
provocations  from  the  government  c 
kingdom,  to  whose  rashness  and  or 
conjointly  with  the  votes  and  resell 
of  the  English  Parliament,  he  as< 
the  massacre.  There  arc  no  date 
method,  and  less  style,  in  these  Mem 
defects  atoned  for  in  some  measure 
martial  honesty.  Soon  after  their  | 
cation  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  wrote  1 
a  copy.  Lord  Castlehaven  sent  hin 
but  denying  the  work  as  his.  Ang 
who  had  been  a  commissioner  in  Ir 
for  the  Parliament,  published  Cas 
ven's  letter,  with  observations  an 
flections  vrr}*  abusive  of  the  Dul 
Ormond,  which  occasioned  first  a 
ed  controversy,  and  this  a  trial  I 
the  Privy-  Council ;  the  event  of  ^ 
was  that  Anglesey's  first  letter  was 
a  scandalous  libel,  and  himself  reo 
from  the  custody  of  the  Privy  Seal 
that  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven's  Memok 
which  he  was  several  times  examine< 
which  he  owned,  was  declared  a  sc 
lous  libel  on  the  government — ^ace 
that  seems  very  little  founded  ;  th* 
not  a  word  that  can  authorize  that  sen 
from  the  Council  of  Charles  It.  bi 
imputation  on  the  lords-justice 
Charles  I.  ;  for  I  suppose  the  Privy  t 
cil  did  not  pique  themselves  on  vin 
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honor  of  the  republican  Parlia- 
Bishop  Morley  wrote  A  True 
of  the  IV hole  Proceeding  between 
Duke  of  Ormondy  and  Arthur^ 
An^leseyr 

ediately  after  the  Restora- 
;  it  is  well  known,  an  act  was 
commonly  called  in  that 
he  Act  of  Oblivion,"  by 
all  penalties  (except  certain 
id  ones)  incurred  in  the 
mblous  and  rebellious  times 
>rgiven.  So  superfine  would 
een  the  net  which  the  law 
son  would  have  drawn  around 
ree  kingdoms,  had  its  strict 
iction  been  enforced,  that  it 
lite  cut  loose,  a  few  only  of 
atest  criminals  and  regicides 
leld  in  its  meshes.  So  harsh 
en  CromweU's  iron  rule  that 
ere  few  counties  of  England 
ch  the  stoutest  squires,  and 
le  most  loyal,  might  not  have 
*d  had  the  king's  commis- 
iquired  loo  closely  into  the 
uestion  of  connivance  at  the 
grant's  rule.  And  in  the 
ities,  London  especially,  the 
enthusiasm  which  now  ran 
ngly  for  the  king  could  not 
he  memory  of  those  days 
:he  same  fierce  crowds  had 
ed  for  the  head  of  the  **  roy- 
tyr."  Prudent  it  was,  as  well 
ign,  therefore,  for  the  "  merry 
:h"  to  let  time  roll  smootli- 
r  past  transgressions.  But 
I  the  law  might  grant  obli- 
nd  even  punish  the  revival 
troversies,  the  old  rancor  be- 
individuals  and  even  parties 
Dt  so  easily  appeased  after 
St  joyful  outburst.  Books 
•amphlets  by  the  hundred 
It  charges  and  counter 
s.  But  these  "authors  of 
r  and  lyes,"  as  Castlehaven 
them,  outdid  themselves  in 
tragical  stories  of  the  Irish 
VOL.  xxu. — 6 


Rebellion  of  1641.  Nor  have  imi- 
tators been  wanting  in  this  age,  as 
rancorous  and  more  skilful,  in  the 
production  of  "fictions  and  invec- 
tives to  traduce  a  whole  nation." 
To  answer  those  calumnies  by  "  set- 
ting forth  the  truth  of  his  story  in 
a  brief  and  plain  method"  was  the 
design  of  Castlehaven *s  work. 

Then,  as  now,  it  was  the  aim  of 
the  libellers  of  the  Irish  people  to 
make  the  whole  nation  accountable 
for  the  "  massacre,"  so  called,  of 
1641,  and  to  confound  the  war  of 
the  Confederate  Catholics  and  the 
later  loyal  resistance  to  Cromwell 
in  one  common  denunciation  with 
the  first  sanguinary  and  criminal 
outbreak.  Lcfrd  Castlehaven's  nar- 
rative effectually  disposes  of  this 
charge.  In  a  singularly  clear  and 
candid  manner  he  narrates  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  insurrection, 
and  shows  the  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  aims  and  motives  of 
those  who  planned  the  uprising  of 
October  23,  1641,  and  of  those  who 
afterwards  carried  on  the  war  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Confederate 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  former 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
as  a  "  barbarous  and  inhumane" 
conspiracy,  but  the  responsibility 
for  it  he  fixes  in  the  right  quarter 
— the  malevolent  character  of  the 
Irish  government  and  the  atro- 
cious spirit  of  the  English  Puritan 
Parliament,  which,  abandoning  all 
the  duties  of  protection,  kept  only 
one  object  in  view — the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  native  Irish. 

With  the  successful  example  of 
the  Scotch  Rebellion  immediately 
before  them,  it  was  a  matter  of  lit- 
tle wonder  to  observant  and  im- 
partial minds  in  that  age  that  the 
Irish  should  have  sejzed  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  growing  quarrel 
between  the  king  and  Parliament 
as  the  opportune  moment  for  the 
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redress  of  their  grievances.  For 
in  the  year  1640,  two  years  after 
the  pacification  of  Berwick,  the 
Scotch  Rebellion,  primarily  insti- 
gated by  the  same  cause  as  the 
Irish — religious  differences — broke 
out  with  greater  violence  than  ever. 
The  Scots'  army  invaded  England, 
defeated  the  king's  troops  at  New- 
burn,  and  took  Newcastle.  Then, 
driven  to  extremity  by  those  Scotch 
rebels,  as  mercenary  as  they  were 
fanatical,*  and  his  strength  para- 
lyzed by  the  growing  English  se- 
dition, Charles  I.  called  togeth- 
er •**that  unfortunate  Parliament" 
•which,  proceeding  from  one  vio- 
lence to  another,  first  destroyed  its 
master,  and  then  wa%  in  turn  de- 
stroyed by  its  own  servant.  Far 
from  voting  the  Scotch  army  rebels 
and  traitors,  the  Parliament  at  once 
styled  them  "  dear  brethren"  and 
voted  them  ;^3oo,ooo  for  their  kind- 
ness. Mr.  Gervase  Holies  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  House  for  saying 
in  the  course  of  debate  "  that  the 
best  way  of  paying  them  was  by 
arms  to  expel  them  out  of  the 
kingdom."  The  quarrel  between 
King  and  Commons  grew  hotter, 
until  finally  it  became  evident  that, 
notwithstanding  Charles'  conces- 
sions, a  violent  rupture  could  not 
be  long  delayed. 

No  fairer  opportunity  could  be 
hoped  for  by  the  Irish  leaders,  dis- 
satisfied with  their  own  condition, 
and  spurred  on  by  the  hope  of 

*  Their  first  condition  for  a  suspension  of  arms  was 
a  payment  to  them  of  £i$^<yxi  per  month.  These 
were  in  lar]ge  part  the  same  forces  who  afterwards 
sold  their  fugitive  king  for  so  many  pounds  sterling 
to  the  Parliament,  violating  the  rights  of  sanctuary 
and  hospitahty,  held  sacred  by  the  most  barbarous 
races.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  supreme  bold- 
ness with  which  Macaulay  and  the  popular  writers 
of  the  radical  school  essay  to  gloss  over  the  dis- 
honorable transactions  affecting  the  parliamentary 
side  in  this  contest  between  the  King  and  Commons. 
The  veriest  dastards  become  heroes ;  and  the  first 
canting  cut-throat  is  safe  to  be  made  a  martyr  of  in 
their  pages  for  coosctence'  sake  and  the  righu  of 
Ban. 


winning  as  good  measure  ( 
cess  as  the  Scotch.  The  f 
surprise  the  Castle  of  Dubl 
the  other  English  garrisoi 
quickly  matured  ;  but  failing 
of  the  conspirators  were  tak 
executed,  and  the  rest  forced 
tire  to  the  woods  and  mou 
But  the  flame  thus  lighted 
spread  over  the  whole  kin 
and  occasioned  a  war  which 
without  intermissioi>  for  ten  ; 

The  following  reasons  ai 
clared  by  Castlehaven  to  hav 
afterwards  offered  to  him  1 
Irish  as  the  explanation  of  t 
surrection  : 

First,  that,  being  constantly 
ed  upon  by  the  English  g 
ment  as  a  conquered  natioi 
never  treated  as  natifral  oi 
bom  subjects,  they  cons 
themselves  entitled  to  regair 
liberty  whenever  they  belie 
to  be  in  their  power  to  do  so 

Secondly,  that  in  the  North, 
the  insurrection  broke  out  wi 
greatest  violence,  six  whole 
ties  had  been  escheated  1 
crown  at  one  blow,  on  accoi 
Tyrone's  rebellion ;  and  alt 
it  was  shown  that  a  large  p 
of  the  population  of  those  cc 
was  innocent  of  complicity  i 
rising,  nothing  had  ever  be 
stored,  but  the  whole  besto\ 
James  I.  upon  his  counti 
To  us,  who  live  at  the  dista: 
two  centuries  and  a  half  froni 
days  of  wholesale  rapine, 
confiscations  still  seem  the 
gigantic  instance  of  English  v 
but  who  shall  tell  their  mad< 
effect  upon  those  who  sufferer 
them  in  person  in  that  ag 
men  flying  to  the  mountaii 
women  perishing  in  the  fieL 
children  crying  for  food  they 
not  get  ? 

Thirdly,  the  popular  alan 
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led  by  the  reports,  current 
Strafford's  government  in 

that  the  counties  of  Ros- 
1,  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Cork, 
ts  of  Tipperary,  Limerick, 
cklow,  were  to  share  the 

the  Ulster  counties.  It 
needs  the  example  of  our 
volution  to  prove  the  truth 
lehaven's  observation  upon 
ject :  "  That  experience  tells 
re  the  people's  property  is 
3e  invaded,  neither  religion 
'alty  is  able  to  keep  them 
bounds  if  they  find  ihem- 
n  a  condition  to  make  any 
rable  opposition."  And  this 

0  his  mind  the  story  related 
r  of  those  resolute  ambassa- 

the  Privemates,  who,  being 

1  to  such  extremities  that 
;re  obliged  to  beg  peace  of 
nan  Senate,  yet,  being  asked 
!ace  should  the  Romans  ex- 
>m  them,  who  had  broken  it 
n,  they  boldly  answered  — 
nade  the  Senate  accept  their 
lis — "  If  a  good  one,  it  shall 
iful  and  lasting;  but  if  bad, 

not  hold  very  long.  For 
lot,"  said  they,  "that  any 

or  even  any  man,  will  con- 
in  that  condition  whereof 
e  weary  any  longer  than  of 
ty  they  must." 

thly,  it  was  notorious  that 
he  moment  Parliament  was 
led  it  had  urged  the  greatest 
ies  against  the  English  Ro- 
atholics.  The  king  was  com- 
to  revive  the  penalties  of  the 
days  of  Edward  and  Eliza- 
gainst  them.  His  own  con- 
as  scarce  safe  from  the  vio- 
of  those  hideous  wretches 
:oncealed  the  vilest  crimes 
the  garb  of  Puritan  godliness, 
rs  even  of  such  a  common 
ne-sided  book  as  Forster's 
f  Sir  John  Eliot  will  be  sur- 


prised to  find  the  prominence  and 
space  the  "  Popish  "  resolutions  and 
debates  occupied  in  the  sittings  of 
Parliament.  .  The  popular  leaders 
divided  their  time  nearly  equally 
between  the  persecution  of  the 
Catholics  and  assaults  upon  the 
prerogative.  The  same  severities 
were  now  threatened  against  the 
Irish  Catholics.  "Both  Houses," 
says  Castlehaven,  "solicited,  by 
several  petitions  out  of  Ireland,  to 
have  those  of  that  kingdom  treated 
with  the  like  rigor,  which,  to  a 
people  so  fond  of  their  religion  as 
the  Irish,  was  no  small  inducement 
to  make  them,  while  there  was  an 
opportunity  offered,  to  stand  upon 
their  guard."  ' 

Fifthly,  the  precedent  of  the 
Scotch  Rebellion,  and  its  success- 
ful results — pecuniarily,  politically, 
and  religiously  —  encouraged  the 
Irish  so  much  at  that  time  that 
they  offered  it  to  Owen  0*Conally 
as  their  chief  motive  for  rising  in 
rebellion ;  "  which,"  says  he  (quoted 
by  Castlehaven),  "  they  engaged  in 
to  be  rid  of  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment that  was  over  them,  and  to 
imitate  Scotland,  who  by  that 
course  had  enlarged  their  privi- 
leges "  (O'Conally's  j^Jtra;;/.,  October 
22,  1641 ;  Borlace's  History  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion^  p.  21). 

To  the  same  purpose  Lord  Castle- 
haven quotes  Mr.  Howell  in  his 
Mercurius  Hibernicus  in  the  year 
1643;  "whose  words,  because  an 
impartial  author  and  a  known  Pro- 
testant, I  will  here  transcribe  in  con- 
firmation of  what  I  have  said  and 
for  the  reader's  further  satisfac- 
tion " : 

Moreover,"  says  Mr.  Howell,  "  they 
[the  Irish]  entered  into  consideration 
that  they  had  sundry  grievances  and 
grounds  of  complaint,  both  touching 
their  estates  and  consciences,  which  they 
pretended  to  be  far  greater  than  those  oC 
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the  Scots.  For  they  fell  to  think  that 
if  the  Scot  was  suffered  to  introduce 
a  new  religion,  it  was  reason  they 
should  not  be  punished  in  the  exercise 
of  their  old,  which  they  glory  never  to 
have  altered  ;  and  for  temporal  matters, 
wherein  the  Scot  had  no  grievance  at  all 
to  speak  of, .the  new  plantations  which 
had  been  lately  afoot  to  be  made  in  Con- 
naught  and  other  places ;  the  coiK:ea!ed 
lands  and  defective  titles  which  were 
daily  found  out ;  the  new  customs  which 
were  enforced ;  and  the  incapacity  they 
had  to  any  preferment  or  office  in  church 
or  state,  with  other  things,  they  con- 
sidered to  be  grievances  of  a  far  greater 
nature,  and  that  deserved  redress  much 
more  than  any  the  Scot  had.  To  this  end 
they  sent  over  commissioners  to  'attend 
this  Parliament  in  England  with  certain 
propositions ;  but  they  were  dismissed 
hence  with  a  short  and  unsavory  answer, 
which  bred  worse  blood  in  the  nation 
than  was  formerly  gathered.  And  this, 
with  that  leading  case  of  the  Scot,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  first  incitements  that 
made  them  rise.  .  .  .  Lastly,  that 
army  of  8,000  men  which  the  Earl  of 
Stradfford  had  raised  to  be  transported 
into  England  for  suppressing  the  Scot, 
being  by  the  advice  of  our  Parliament 
here  disbanded,  the  country  was  an- 
noyed by  some  of  those  straggling  sol- 
diers. Therefore  the  ambassadors  from 
Spain  having  propounded  to  have  some 
numbers  of  those  disbanded  soldiers  for 
the  service  of  their  master,  his  majesty, 
by  the  mature  advice  of  his  Privy  Coun- 
cil, to  occur  the  mischiefs  that  might 
arise  to  his  kingdom  of  Ireland  from 
those  loose  cashiered  soldiers,  yielded  to 
the  ambassadors'  motion.  But  as  they 
were  in  the  height  of  that  work  (provid- 
ing transports),  there  was  a  sudden  stop 
made  of  those  promised  troops ;  and  this 
was  the  last,  though  not  the  least,  fatal 
cause  of  that  horrid  insurrection. 

**  Out  of  these  premises  it  is  easy  for 
any  common  understanding,  not  trans- 
ported with  passion  or  private  interest, 
to  draw  this  conclusion :  That  they  who 
complied  with  the  Scot  in  his  insurrec- 
tion ;  they  who  dismissed  the  Irish  com- 
missioners with  such  a  short,  impolitic 
answer ;  they  who  took  off  the  Earl  of 
Strafford's  head,  and  afterwards  delayed 
the  despatching  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester ; 
they  who  hindered  those  disbanded 
troops  in  Ireland  to  go  for  Spain,  may 
be  justly  said  to  have  been  the  true 


causes  of  the  late  insitrrectioa 
Irish  # 

"Thus,"  continues  Castlel 
"concludes  this  learned  and  : 
ious  gentleman,  who,  as  being 
his  n^ajesty's  historiographei 
as  likely  as  any  man  to  kno 
transactions  of  those  times,  ai 
an  Englishman  and  a  loyal  P 
tant,  was  beyond  all  exceptu 
partiality  or  favor  of  the  Papii 
Ireland,  and  therefore  could 
no  other  reason  but  the  lo^ 
trutii  and  justice  to  give  thi 
count  of  tlie  Irish  Rebellio 
make  the  Scotch  and  tlieir  w 
brethren  in  the  Parliament  of 
land  the  main  occasion  of 
horrid  insurrection." 

As  for  the  **nvis5acre,**  so  c 
that  ensued,  Lord  Casilel 
speaks  of  it  with  the  abhorre 
deserves.  But  this  very  term  ^ 
sacre "  is  a  misnomer  pU) 
af&xed  to  the  uprising  by  Ei 
ingenuity.  In  a  country  su 
Ireland  then  was — ^in  which,  tl 
nominally  conquered,  few  Ei 
lived  outside  the  walled  town 
intermittent  state  of  war  was 
nic ;  and  therefore  there  was 
of  that  unpreparedncss  for  s 
or  absence  of  means  of  defen< 
the  part  of  the  English  » 
which,  in  other  well-known  h 
cal  cases,  has  rightfully  give 
name  of  "  massacre  "  to  a  pre 
tated  murderous  attack  upo 
fenceless  and  surprised  victims 
hold  the  English  as  such  will 
garded  with  contemptuous  rl 
by  every  one  acquainted  wit 
system  of  English  and  Scotch 
nization  in  Ireland  in  that 
The  truth  is,  the  cruelties  on 
sides  were  very  bloody, 
though  some,"  says  Lord  Cas 
ven,  will  throw  all  upon  the 
yet  'tis  well  known  who  they 
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d  to  give  orders  to  their 
ent  into  the  enemies*  quar- 
spare  neither  man,  woman, 
d."  And  as  to  the  prepos- 
muster-rolls  of  Sir  John 
—from  whom  the  subse- 
ribblers  borrowed  all  their 
es — giving  fifty  thousand  (/) 
latives  as  the  number  killed, 
istlehaven's  testimony  is  to 
ct  that  there  was  not  one- 
Dr  scarcely  five  thousand — 
number  of  British  natives 
ing  in  Ireland  outside  of  the 
nd  walled  towns  where  no 
ere  "  was  committed.  Lord 
aven  also  shows  that  there 
it  50,000  persons  to  be  found 
1  Temple's  catalogue,  al- 
it  was  then  a  matter  of  com- 
>toriety  that  he  repeats  the 
:ople  and  the  same  circum- 
twice  or  thrice,  and  men- 
undreds  as  then  murdered 
ed  many  years  afterwards. 
>f  Temple's,  not  the  Irish, 
were  alive  when  Castleha- 
)te. 

he  true  test  of  the  character 
nsurrection  is  to  be  found, 
the  exaggerated  calumnies 
ish  libellers  writing  after  the 
3Ut  in  the  testimony  of  the 
I  settlers  themselves  when 
sition  where  lies  would  have 
f  no  avail.  We  will  there- 
ve  here,  though  somewhat 
:he  course  of  our  narrative, 
dent  related  by  Castlehaven 
effect. 

tly  after  he  had  been  ap- 
i  General  of  the  Horse  un- 
eslon,  Commander-in-Chief 
Confederate  Catholics  in 
.T,  that  general  took,  among 
►laces,  Birr,  in  King's  Coun- 
ere  Castlehaven  had  the 
ortune,  as  he  says,  to  begin 
nmand  with  an  act  of  chari- 
or,  going  to  see  this  garrison 


before  it  marched  oat,  he  came  in- 
to a  large  room  where  he  found 
many  people  of  quality,  both  men 
and  women.  They  no  sooner  saw 
him  but,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
they  fell  on  their  knees,  desiring 
him  to  save  their  lives.  "  I  was  as- 
tonished," says  Castlehaven,  "  at 
their  posture  and  petition,  and,  hav- 
ing made  them  rise,  asked  what  the 
matter  was.^  They  answered  that 
from  the  first  day  of  the  war  there 
had  been  continued  action  and 
bloodshed  between  them  and  their 
Irish  neighbors,  and  little  quarter 
on  either  side ;  and  therefore,  un- 
derstanding that  I  was  an  English- 
man, begged  I  would  take  them 
into  my  protection."  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  Lord  Castlehaven,  with 
some  difficulty,  and  by  personally 
taking  command  of  a  strong  con- 
voy, obtained  for  them  the  protec- 
tion they  prayed  for  from  the  ex- 
asperated and  outraged  iwpulation 
around  them.  But  what  we  wish  to 
point  out  is  this:  that  here  are 
those  victims  of  Sir  John  Temple's 
"  massacre" — not  the  garrison  of 
the  fort,  observe,  but  the  English 
settlers  driven  in  by  tlie  approach  of 
Preston's  army,  after  terrorizing  the 
country  for  months — now,  with  the 
fear  of  death  before  them,  confess- 
ing on  their  knees  that  from  the 
first  day  of  the  war  they  had  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  that  little  quar- 
ter was  given  on  either  side  ! 

How  well  the  English  were  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  at  this 
time,  and  what  their  "  massacres  " 
were  like,  are  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  of  Colonel 
the  Hon.  Mervin  Touchett  to  his 
brother.  Lord  Castlehaven.  Col. 
Touchett  is  describing  a  raid  made 
by  Sir  Arthur  Loffens,  Governor  of 
Naas,  with  a  party  of  horse  and 
dragoons,  killing  such  of  the  Irish 
as  they  met^  to  punish  an  attack 
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upon  an  English  party  a  few  days 
before :  But  the  most  considera- 
ble slaughter  was  in  a  great  strength 
of  furze,  scattered  on  a  hill,  where 
the  people  of  several  villages  (tak- 
ing the*alarm)  had  sheltered  them- 
selves. Now,  Sir  Arthur,  having 
invested  the  hill,  set  the  furze  on 
fire  on  all  sides,  where  the  people, 
being  a  considerable  number,  were 
all  burned  or  killed,  men,  women, 
and  children.  I  saw  the  bodies  and 
the  furze  still  burning." 

We  remember  the  horror-stricken 
denunciations  of  the  English  press 
some  years  ago  when  it  was  stated, 
without  much  authentication,  that 
some  of  the  French  commanders  in 
the  Algerine  campaigns  had  smok- 
ed some  Arabs  to  death  in  caves. 
But  it  would  seem  from  Col. 
Touchett's  narrative  that  the  Eng- 
lish troopers  would  have  been  able 
to  give  their  French  comrades  les- 
sons in  the  culinary  art  of  war 
some  centuries  ago.  A  grilled 
Irishman  is  surely  as  savory  an  ob- 
ject for  the  contemplation  of  hu- 
manity as  a  smoked  Arab  ! 

But  whatever  the  atrocities  on 
the  English  side,  we  will  not  say 
that  the  cruelties  committed  by  the 
Irish  were  not  deserving  of  man's 
reprobation  and  God's  anger. 
Only  this  is  to  be  observed  :  that 
whereas  the  "  massacres "  by  the 
Irish  were  confined  to  tl>e  rabble 
and  Strafford's  disbanded  soldiers, 
those  committed  by  the  English 
side  were  shared  in,  as  the  narra- 
tives of  the  day  show,  by  the  per- 
sons higliest  in  position  and  author- 
ity. They  made  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  government  of  that 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Irish  Catholic  body 
not  only  endeavored  to  stay  those 
murders,  but  sought  to  induce  the 
government  to  bring  the  authors  of 
them  on  both  sides  to  punishment. 


But  in  vain !  On  the 
March,  1642,  Viscount  C 
town  and  Sir  Robert  Talbc 
half  of  the  nobility  and  g< 
the  nation,  presented  a 
strance,  praying  "  that  the 
on  both  sides  committed 
be  strictly  examined,  a 
authors  of  them  punished 
ing  to  the  utmost  sevcrit) 
law."  Which  proposal,  Cas 
shrewdly  remarks,  woulc 
have  been  rejected  by  thei 
saries,  "but  that  they  w< 
scious  of  being  deeper  in  1 
than  they  would  have  th 
believe." 

So  far  the  "  massacre  "  j 
uprising. 

Now,  as  to  the  inceptioi 
war  of  the  Confederate  C 
and  its  objects,  Lord  Castl 
narrative  is  equally  convim 
clear. 

Parliament  met  in  the  C 
Dublin,  Nov.  16,  1641.  Th 
lion  was  laid  before  both 
by  the  lords-justices.  Sir 
Parsons  and  Sir  John  Borla< 
current  resolutions  were  j 
without  a  dissenting  voice 
two  Houses,  declaring  theii 
rence  of  the  Rebellion,  an< 
ing  their  lives  and  fortunei 
press  it.  Castlehaven  had 
the  Irish  House  of  Lord 
Irish  peer,  and  being  then 
land,  as  before  related,  t 
seat  at  the  meeting  of  Par 
Besides  Castlehaven,  most 
leaders  of  the  war  that 
were  members  of  the  Irish 
of  Lords.  These  Catholi 
were  not  less  earnest  than 
in  their  unanimous  intentio 
down  the  Rebellion.  Both 
thereupon  began  to  deliben 
the  most  effectual  means 
suppression.  *'  But  this  waj 
ceeding,"  says  Castlehave 
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t  seems,  square  with  the  lords- 
es*  designs,  who  were  often 
I  to  say  that  *  the  more  were 
hellion,  the  more  lands  should 
rfeit  to  them.' "  Therefore,  in 
nidst  of  the  deliberations  of 
ament  on  the  subject,  a  proro- 
n  was  determined  on.  The 
,  understanding  this,  sent  Cas- 
ven  and  Viscount  Castelloe  to 
a  deputation  from  the  com- 
;  to  the  lords-justices,  praying 

not  to  prorogue,  at  least  till 
ebels — then  few  in  number — 

reduced  to  obedience.  But 
iddress  was  slighted,  and  Par- 
jnt  prorogued  the  next  day,  to 
jreat  surprise  of  both  Houses 

the  "general  dislike,"  says 
ehaven,  "of  all  honest  and 
nng  men." 

le  result  was,  as  the  lords- 
:es  no  doubt  intended,  that 
ebels  were  greatly  encouraged, 
at  once  began  to  show  theni- 
s  in  quarters  hitherto  peaceful, 
members  of  Parliament  retired 
leir  country-houses  in  much 
:ty  after  the  prorogation.  Lord 
ehaven  went  to  his  seat  at 
lingstown.  There  he  received 
er,  signed  by  the  Viscounts  of 
lanstown  and  Netterville,  and 
le  Barons  of  Slane,  Lowth, 
Dunsany,  containing  an  en- 
re  to  the  lords-justices  which 

noblemen  desired  him  to 
rd  to  them,  and,  if  possible, 
1  an  answer.  This  letter  to 
•rds-justices,  Castlehaven  says, 
krery  humble  and  submissive, 
g   only   permission   to  send 

petitions  into  England  to 
sent  their  grievances  to  the 

The  only  reply  of  the  lords- 
es  was  a  warning  to  Caslle- 
1  to  receive  no  more  letters 
them. 

?anwhile,  parties  were  sent  out 
Dublin  and  the  various  gar- 


risons throughout  the  kingdom  to 
"  kill  and  destroy  the  rebels."  But 
those  parties  took  little  pains  to  dis- 
tinguish rebels  from  loyal  subjects, 
provided  they  were  only  Catholics, 
killing  promiscuously  men,  women, 
and  children.  Reprisals  followed 
on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  were  between 
two  fires.  A  contribution  was  levied 
upon  them  by  the  rebels,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Scots  in  the  North  of 
England  in  1640.  But  although  to 
pay  that  contribution  in  England 
passed  without  reproach,  in  Ireland 
it  was  denounced  by  the  lords-jus- 
tices as  treason.  The  English 
troopers  insulted  and  openly  threa- 
tened the  most  distinguished  Irish 
families  as  favorers  of  the  Rebellion. 
"  This,"  says  Castlehaven,  "  and  the 
sight  of  their  tenants,  the  harmless 
country  people,  without  respect  to 
age  or  sex,  thus  barbarously  mur- 
dered, made  the  Catholic  nobility 
and  gentry  at  last  resolved  to 
stand  upon  their  guard."  Never- 
theless, before  openly  raising 
the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  Irish  government,  which  re- 
fused to  protect  them,,  they  made 
several  efforts  to  get  their  petitions 
before  Charles  I.  Sir  John  Read, 
a  Scotchman,  then  going  to  Eng- 
land, undertook  to  forward  peti- 
tions to  the  king;  but,  being  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  at  Drogheda, 
was  taken  to  Dublin,  and  there  put 
upon  the  rack  by  the  lords-justices 
to  endeavor  to  wring  from  him  a 
confession  of  Charles  I.*s  compli- 
city in  the  Rebellion.  This  Col. 
Mervin  Touchett  heard  from  Sir 
John  Read  himself  as  he  was 
brought  out  of  the  room  where  he 
was  racked.  But  that  unfortunate 
monarch  knew  not  how  to  choose 
his  friends  or  to  be  faithful  to  them 
when  he  found  them.  He  referred 
the  whole  conduct  of  Irish  affairs 
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to  the  English  Parliament,  thus  in- 
creasing the  discontent  to  the  last 
pitch  by  making  it  plain  to  the 
whole  Irish  people  that  he  aban- 
doned the  duty  of  protecting  them, 
and  had  handed  them  over  to  the 
mercy  of  their  worst  enemies — the 
English  Parliament.  That  Parlia- 
ment at  once  passed  a  succession 
of  wild  votes  and  ordinances,  indi- 
cating their  intention  of  stopping 
short  at  nothing  less  than  utter  ex- 
tirpation of  the  native  race.  Dec. 
8,  1641,  they  declared  they  would 
never  give  consent  to  any  toleration 
of  the  Popish  religion  in  Ireland. 
In  February  following,  when  few  of 
any  estate  were  as  yet  engaged  in 
the  Rebellion,  they  passed  an  act 
assigning  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  cultivated  land, 
besides  immense  tracts  of  bogs, 
woods,  and  mountains,  to  English 
and  Scotch  adventurers  for  a  small 
proportion  of  money  on  the  grant. 
This  money,  the  act  stated,  was  to 
go  to  the  reduction  of  the  rebels ; 
but,  with  a  fine  irony  of  providence 
upon  the  king's  weak  compliance, 
every  penny  of  it  was  afterwards 
used  to  raise  armies  by  the  English 
rebels  against  him.  "But  the 
greatest  discontent  of  all,"  says 
Castlehaven,  "  was  about  the  lords- 
justices  proroguing  the  Parliament 
— the  only  way  the  nation  had  to 
express  its  loyalty  and  prevent 
their  being  misrepresented  to  their 
sovereign,  which,  had  it  been  per- 
mitted to  sit  for  any  reasonable 
time,  would  in  all  likelihood,  with- 
out any  great  charge  or  trouble, 
have  brought  the  rebels  to  justice." 

Thus  all  hopes  of  redress  or  safe- 
ty being  at  an  end — a  villanous 
government  in  Dublin  intent  only 
upon  confiscation,  a  furious  Parlia- 
ment in  London  breathing  ven- 
geance against  the  whole  Irish  race, 
and  a  king  so  embroiled  in  his  Eng- 


lish quarrels  that  he  coul 
thing  to  help  his  Irish  subje 
had  he  wished  it — what 
those  loyal,  gallant,  and 
men  but  to  draw  the  sword 
own  safety  ?  The  Rebellic 
grees  spread  over  the  whc 
dom.  "And  now,"  says 
haven,  **  there's  no  more 
back ;  for  all  were  in  arms 
of  indignation."  A  counc 
leading  Catholic  nobles, 
officers,  and  gentry  met  at 
ny,  and  formed  themselves 
association  under  the  titl 
Confederate  Catholics  of 
Four  generals  were  appoii 
the  respective  provinces  of  1 
dom  —  Preston  for  Leinste 
for  Munster,  Owen  Roe 
for  Ulster,  and  Burke  f( 
naught.  Thus  war  was  de< 
When  the  Rebellion  fin 
out  in  the  North,  Lord  Cas 
had  immediately  repaired 
lin  and  offered  his  ser^ 
the  lords-justices.  They  v 
clined  with  the  reply  that 
ligion  was  an  obstacle."  ^ 
prorogation  of  Parliament 
have  seen,  he  retired  to  his  1 
the  country.  Then,  comin 
to  Dublin  to  meet  a  charge 
responding  with  the  rebel 
had  been  brought  against 
was  arrested  by  order  of  th 
justices,  and,  after  twenty  v 
imprisonment  in  the  sheriff 
was  committed  to  the  Castle 
startled  me  a  little,"  says 
haven — as  it  well  might  do ; 
state  prisoner's  exit  from  th< 
in  Dublin  in  those  days  w 
ally  made  in  the  same  way 
the  Tower  in  London, 
by  the  block — "  and  brouj 
my  thoughts  the  proceedings 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  who, 
ing  in  his  own  innocence,  \ 
ed  out  of  his  life  by  an  u 
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d  bill  of  attainder."  There- 
learing  nothing  while  in  prison 
rjoicings  at  the  king's  misfor- 
who  at  last  had  been  forced 
:e  up  arms  by  the  English 
,  and  knowing  the  lords-jus- 
10  be  of  the  Parliament  fac- 
and  the  lord-lieutenant,  the 
lis  of  Ormond,  being  despe- 
sick  of  a  fever,  not  without 
ion  of  poison,  and  his  peti- 
o  be  sent  to  England,  to  be 
there  by  his  peers,  being  re- 
he  determined  to  make  his 


escape,  shrewdly  concluding,  as  he 
says,  that  "  innocence  was  a  scurvy 
plea  in  an  angry  time." 

Arriving  at  Kilkenny,  he  joined 
the  confederacy,  as  has  been  re- 
lated. 

From  this  time  the  war  of  the 
Confederate  Catholics  was  carried 
on  with  varying  success  until  the 
cessation  of  1646,  and  then  until  the 
peace  of  1648,  when  the  Confeder- 
ates united,  but  too  late,  with  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond  to  stop  the 
march  of  Cromwell. 


A  SWEET  SINGER:  ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTER. 

She  sang  of  Love — the  love  whose  fires 
Burn  with  a  pure  and  gentle  flame. 

No  passion  lights  of  wild  desires 
Red  with  the  lurid  glow  of  shame. 

She  sang  of  angels,  and  their  wings 

Seemed  rustling  through  each  soft  refrain; 

Gladness  and  sorrow,  kindred  things 
She  wove  in  many  a  tender  strain. 

She  sang  of  Heaven  and  of  God, 
Of  Bethlehem's  star  and  Calvary's  way, 

Gethsemane — the  bloody  sod. 

Death,  darkness,  resurrection-day. 

She  sang  of  Mary — Mother  blest, 
Her  sweetest  carols  were  of  thee ! 

Close  folded  to  thy  loving  breast 

How  fair  her  home  in  heaven  must  be ! 
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I  WAS  very  stupid  in  my  youth,  hence  there  came  to  be  vei 
and  am  still  far  from  being  sharp,  a  great  similitude  in  our  res 
I  could  not  master  knotty  questions  inclinations.  I  was  like  a 
like  other  boys ;  so  this  natural  de-  wax,  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  an 
ficiency  had  to  be  supplemented  by  original  impressionable  thi 
some  plan  that  would  facilitate  the  may  name,  in  his  hands  j 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  ad-  years,  after  which  very  prot 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  a  garru-  began  to  harden,  though  I  \ 
lous  preceptor,  whose  mind  was  conscious  of  the  process.  H( 
stored  with  all  sorts  of  learning  the  large  fund  of  knowledge 
without  dogmatism  or  hard  formu-  imparted  to  me  crystallizec 
laries,  were  fully  appreciated  by  my  were,  and  became  fixed  in  r 
parents.  John  O'Neil  was  a  very  session  as  firmly  as  if  it  ha 
old  man  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  he  elaborately  achieved  by  a 
was  just  the  person  qualified  to  im-    mental  training.    After  I  v 

part  an  astonishing  quantity  of  all  college  he  was  still  my  frier 

sorts  of  facts,  and  perhaps  fancies,  rejoiced  in  my  subsequent  sue 

I  hold  him  in  affectionate  remem-  and  followed  me  with  a  jeak 

brance  though   he  be  dead  over  and  a  sort  of  parental  anx 

twenty-five  years,  and  rests  near  the  niy  foreign  travels,  and  e> 

remains  of  his  favorite  hero,  O'Con-  death  he  did  not  forget  me, 

nell,  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery.    When  made  me  the  custodian  of  hi 

he  became  the  chief  architect  of  heaps  of  literary  productions 

•  my  intellectual  structure,  I  thought  manuscript,    embracing  sk 

him  the  most  learned  man  in  the  diaries,  notes  of  travel,  learne 

world.    On  account  of  my  dulness,  ments  on  scientific  and  scli 

he  adopted  the  method  of  sermoniz-  topics,  essays,  tales,  letters,  t 

ing  to  me  instead  of  giving  me  un-  ginnings  and  the  endings  ai 

intelligible  lessons   to  be  learned  middles  of  books  on  history,  p 

out  of  books.    I  took  a  great  fancy  and  polemics,  pieces  of  pan 

to  him,  because  I  found  him  exceed-  and  speeches,  with  a  miscelL 

ingly  interesting,  and  he  evinced  a  lot  of  poetry  in  all  measuref 

strong  liking  for  me  because  I  was  was  a  great,  good  man,  who 

docile.     We   became   inseparable  had  what  is  called  an  aim  i 

companions,   notwithstanding    the  but  he  certainly  had  an  ain 

great   discrepancy  in    our  years,  life;  and  yet  no  one  could  t 

His 'tall,  erect,  lank  figure  and  Ian-  the  importance  of  this  pilgi 

tern  jaw  were  to  me  the  physiologi-  more  than  he  did.    He  wou 

cal  signs  of  profundity,  firmness,  quently  boast  of  being  het€ 

and  power,  and  his  while  head  was  on  that  point.    "You  will 

the  symbol  of  wisdom.  Our  tastes —  he  would  remark,  "  people  • 

well,  I  had  no  tastes  save  such  as  ciating  this  life  as  a  matter  ol 

he  chose  to  awaken  in  me,  and  concern.    Don't  allow  their  s 
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^ave  much  weight  with  you. 
revalent  opinions  which  are 
tly  spoken  thereon  will  not 
:he  test  Of  sound  Christian 
ng.  That  part  of  human 
ce  which  finds  its  scene  and 
>f  exertion  in  this  life  is  fill- 
eternal  potentialities.  You 
;ard  it  said  that  man  wants 
le  here  below.  Where  else 
e  want  it }  Here  is  where 
ts  everything.  Then  do  not 
\  to  ask,  but  be  careful  not 
amiss.  When  the  battle  is 
will  be  too  late  to  make  re- 
>ns  for  auxiliaries.  If  you 
r,  assistance  will  not  be 
;  if  you  are  defeated,  assis- 
cannot  reach  you.  The 
annot  be  renewed ;  the  vic- 
defeat  will  be  final.  This 
mmense.  You  cannot  think 
ch  of  it,  cannot  estimate  it 
hly.  A  minute  has  almost 
kite  value.  Man  wants  much 
id  wants  it  all  the  time."  I 
t  his  language  at  that  time 
cal ;  now  I  regard  it  as  pro- 
From  a  survey  of  his  own 
career,  it  is  evident  he  did 
uce  the  good  of  earthly  exist- 
"  which  he  spoke  to  any  sort 
ey  value.  Those  elements  and 
of  life  to  which  he  attached 
eep  significance  and  import- 
)nld  not  have  their  equivalent 
ency,  nor  in  comforts,  nor  in 
ate,  nor  even  in  fame.  My 
ceptor  had  spent  most  of  his 
in  travelling,  and  the  pic- 
le  meanderings  of  the  Rhine 
ed  subjects  for  many  of  his 
ecoliections.  I  recall  now 
melancholy  regret  the  many 
t  evenings  I  enjoyed  listen- 
lis  narratives  of'travel  on  that 
:  river,  and  in  imagination  sat 
.m  on  the  Drachenfels*  crest, 
;  down  upon  scenes  made 
able  by  the  lives  and  struggles 


of  countless  heroes  and  the  crowds 
of  humanity  that  came  and  went 
through  the  course  of  a  hundred 
generations  —  some  leaving  their 
mark,  and  others  erasing  it  again ; 
some  leaving  a  smile  behind  them 
on  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
others  a  scar.  He  loved  to  talk 
about  the  beautiful  city  of  Bonn, 
where  he  had  spent  some  years,  it 
being  the  most  attractive  place,  he 
said,  from  Strasbourg  to  the  sea — 
for  learning  was  cheap  there,  and  so 
were  victuals — the  only  things  he 
found  indispensable  to  a  happy  life. 
He  would  glide  into  a  monologue 
of  dramatic  glow  and  fervor  in  re- 
citing how  he  procured  access  to 
the  extensive  library  of  its  new  uni- 
versity, and,  crawling  up  a  step-lad- 
der, would  perch  himself  on  top 
like  a  Hun,  who,  after  a  sleep  of  a 
thousand  years,  had  resurrected 
himself,  gathered  his  bones  from 
the  plains  of  Chalons,  and  having 
procured  a  second-hand  suit  of  mo- 
dern clothes  from  a  Jew  in  Cologne, 
traced  with  eager  avidity  the  vicis- 
situdes of  war  and  empire  since  the 
days  of  Attila.  It  was  there,  no 
doubt,  he  discovered  the  materials 
of  this  curious  paper,  which  1  found 
among  his  literary  remains.  Wheth- 
er he  gathered  the  materials  him- 
self, or  merely  traftscribed  the  work 
of  some  previous  writer,  I  am  unable 
to  determine.  Without  laying  any 
claim  to  critical  acumen,  1  must 
confess  it  appears  to  me  to  he  a 
meritorious  piece,  and  I  picked  it 
out,  because  I  thought  it  unique 
and  brief,  for  submission  to  the 
more  extensive  experience  and 
more  impartial  judgment  of  The 
Catholic  World's  readers.  Hav- 
ing entire  Control  of  these  produc- 
tions of  my  friend  and  preceptor, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  substituting 
modern  phraseology  for  what  was 
antique,  and  of  putting  the  sketch 
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in  such  style  that  the  most  super- 
ficial reader  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  running  it  over.  Objection  may 
be  raised  to  the  title  on  the  score 
of  fitness.  I  did  not  feel  author- 
ized to  change  it,  believing  the  one 
chosen  by  the  judgment  of  my  old 
friend  as  suitable  as  any  I  could 
substitute. 

In  the  year  1250  the  mind  of 
man  was  as  restless  and  impatient 
of  restraint  as  now,  and  some  peo- 
ple in  Bonn,  under  a  quiet  exterior, 
nursed  in  their  bosoms  latent  vol- 
canoes of  passion,  and  indulged  the 
waywardness  of  rebellious  fancy  to 
a  degree  that  would  have  proved 
calamitous  to  the  placid  flow  of 
life  and  thought  could  instrumen- 
tality for  action  have  been  found. 
There  is  indubitable  proof  that  the 
principle  of  the  Reformation,  which 
three  hundred  years  later  burst 
through  the  environment  of  dogma 
and  spread  like  a  flood  of  lava  over 
Europe,  existed  actively  in  Bonn  in 
the  year  named,  and  would  have 
arrived  at  mature  strength  if  nature 
had  not  interposed  an  impassable 
barrter  to  the  proceeding.  It  is 
hard  to  rebel  against  nature,  and  it 
is  madness  to  expect  success  in 
such  a  revolt.  Fourteen  men,  whose 
names  have  coratf  down  to  us,  gave 
body  and  tone,  and  a  not  very  clear- 
ly defined  purpose,  to  this  untimely 
uprising  against  the  inevitable  in 
Bonn.  How  many  others  were  in 
sympathy  or  in  active  affiliation 
with  them  is  not  shown.  Those 
fourteen  were  bold  spirits,  who  la- 
bored under  the  misfortune  of  hav- 
ing come  into  the  world  three  or 
four  centuries  too  soon.  They 
were  great  men  out  of  plibe.  There 
is  an  element  of  rebellion  in  great 
spirits  which  only  finds  its  proper 
antidote  in  the  stronger  and  more 
harmonious  principle  of  obedience. 


Obedience  is  the  first  condit 
creatures.  Those  fourteen 
weary  of  listening  to  the  < 
preached  every  Sunday  fro 
pulpit  of  S.  Remigius,  whe: 
attended  Mass  with  the  thoi 
of  their  townsmen.  The  Sen; 
both  New  and  Old,  were  givi 
in  small  doses,  with  an  abi 
mixture  of  explanation  and  1 
and  salutary  exhortation .  Th 
petites  craved  a  larger  sup] 
Scripture,  and  indeed  some  o 
were  so  unreasonable  as  to 
the  reading  of  the  whole  boo) 
Genesis  to  Revelations,  at  01 
vice.  "  Let  us,"  said  Giest 
"  have  it  all.  No  one  is  autl: 
to  give  a  selection  from  the 
and  hold  back  the  rest.  It 
feast,  and  we  have  a  right  to  t 
enjoyment  thereof." 

**Well,"  said  Heuck,  hrs 
bor,  to  whom  he  addressed  t 
monstrance  ;  "  go  to  the  scri^ 
and  purchase  a  copy  and  sen 
ass  to  carry  it  home.  Our 
Schwartz  finished  a  fine  or 
week.  It  can  be  had  for  « 
hundred  dollars.  When  yoi 
it  safe  at  home,  employ  a  i 
who  will  be  able  to  mouth  it 
for  you  in  fifty  hours,  allowiuj 
intervals  for  refreshment,  bu 
for  sleep."  And  Heuck  laug 
rather  sneered,  at  Giestfachei 
walked  away. 

Giestfacher  was  a  reformei 
ever,  and  was  not  to  be  put 
in  that  frivolous  manner.  I 
been  a  student  himself  wi 
view  of  entering  the  niinisti 
being  maliciously  charged  wi 
tain  grave  irregularities,  his 
pects  in  that  direction  wen 
ously  cloudeS,  and  in  a  mom 
grand  though  passionate  self 
lion  he  threw  up  his  expec 
and  abandoned  the  idea  of  ei 
the  church,  but  instead  took 
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He  was  a  reformer  from 
fancy,  and  continually  quar- 

with  his  family  about  the 
iim  state  of  things  at  home ; 

enmity  with  the  system  of 
pal  government  at  Bonn;  and 
ery  animated  controversies 
le  physicians  of  the  place  on 
tem  of  therapeutics  then  pur- 
nsisting  strongly  that  all  dis-> 
rose  from  bad  blood,  and  that 
ection  with  warm  wine  would 

a  remedy  for  everything. 
;ked  professional  skill  to  at- 
an  experiment  in  the  medical 
s  he  advocated ;  besides,  that 
ment  would  not  admit  of 
ng  with  impunity.  For  mu- 
i  reforms  he  failed  in  power, 
le  reward  in  fame  or  popular 
se  that  might  follow  success- 
irations  in  that  limited  sphere 
ion  was  not  deemed  equiva- 

the  labor.  But  in  the  field 
gion  there  was  ample  room 
sorts  of  tentative  processes 
It  danger;  and,  in  addition 
arity,  notoriety  might  be  ob- 

by  being  simply  ou/rS,  He 
tiled  upon  religious  reform, 
lis  enthusiasm  nullified  the 
nary  suggestions  of  his  rea- 
)d  reduced  mountains  of  diffi- 
to  the  insignificant  magnitude 
Dlehills;  even  Heuck  could 
iuced  to  adopt  his  views  by 
t  reasoning  and  much  persua- 

Enthusiasm  is  allied  to  mad- 
*a  splendid  help,  but  a  dan- 
>  guide.  . 

stfacher  used  his  tongue,  and 
i  course  of  a  year  had  made 
i  or  fourteen  proselytes, 
r  who  cannot  enjoy  the  mono- 
)f  life  and  the  spells  of  ennui 
ttack  the  best-regulated  tem- 
lents,  fly  to  novelty  for  relief. 
?arful  prospect  of  an  unknown 
lameless  grave  and  an  obli- 
future  drives  many  restless 


spirits  into  experiments  in  morals 
and  in  politics  as  well  as  in  natural 
philosophy,  in  the  vain  hope  of  res- 
cuing their  names  from  the  "  gulf 
of  nothingness "  that  awaits  me- 
diocrity. The  new  reformers,  zeal- 
ous men  and  bold,  met  in  Giest- 
facher's  house  on  Corpus  Christ i 
in  1 251,  the  minutes  of  which  meet- 
ing are  still  extant ;  and  from  that 
record  I  learn  there  were  present 
Stein  the  wheelwright,  Lullman  the 
baker,  Schwartz  the  scrivener, 
Heuck  the  armorer,  Giestfacher 
the  cloth  merchant,  Braunn,  another 
scrivener,  Hartzwein  the  vintner, 
Blum  the  advocate,  Werner,  another 
scrivener,  Reudlehuber,  another 
scrivener,  Andersen,  a  stationer, 
Esch  the  architect,  Dusch  the 
monk,  discarded  by  his  brethren 
for  violations  of  discipline,  and 
Wagner  the  potter.  Blum  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  an  account  of  the 
proceedings,  and  Giestfacher  was 
made  president  of  the  society. 

"  We  are  all  agreed,"  said  Giest- 
faclier,  "  that  the  Scriptures  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  people.  From 
these  divine  writings  we  learn  a 
time  shall  come  when  wars  shall 
cease,  and  the  Alemanni  and  the 
Frank  and  the  Tartar  may  eat  from 
the  same  plate  and  drink  out  of  the 
same  cup  in  peace  and  fraternity, 
and  wear  cloth  caps  instead  of 
brass  helmets,  and  plough  the  fields 
with  their  spears  instead  of  letting 
daylight  through  each  other  there- 
with, and  the  shepherds  shall  tend 
their  flocks  with  a  crook  and  not 
with  a  bow  to  keep  off  the  enemy. 
How  can  that  time  come  unless  the 
people  be  made  acquainted  with 
those  promises  ?  I  believe  we,  who, 
like  the  apostles,  number  fourteen, 
are  divinely  commissioned  to  change 
things  for  the  better,  and  initiate 
the  great  movements  which  will 
bring  about  the  millennium.   Let  us 
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rise  up  to  the  dignity  of  our  position. 
Let  us  prove  equal  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  occasion.  We  are  called  to- 
gether by  heaven  for  a  new  purpose. 
The  time  is  approaching  when  uni- 
versal light  will  dispel  the  gloom, 
and  peace  succeed  to  all  disturb- 
ance. Let  us  give  the  Scriptures, 
to  the  people.  They  are  the  words 
of  God,  that  carry  healing  on  their 
wings.  They  are  the  dove  that  was 
sent  out  from  the  ark.  They  are 
the  pillar  of  light  in  the  desert. 
They  are  the  sword  of  Joshua,  the 
sling  of  David,  the  rod  of  Moses. 
Let  us  fourteen  give  them  to  the 
people,  and  start  out  anew,  like  the 
apostles  from  Jerusalem,  to  over- 
turn the  idols  of  the  times  and 
emancipate  the  nations.  We  have 
piled  up  heaps  of  stones  in  every 
town  and  monuments  of  brass,  and 
still  men  are  not  changed.  We  see 
them  still  lying,  warring,  hoarding 
riches,  and  making  gods  of  their 
bellies — all  of  which  is  condemned 
by  the  word  of  God.  What  will 
change  all  this  ?  I  say,  let  the  piles 
of  stone  and  the  monuments  of 
brass  slide,  and  give  the  Scriptures 
a  chance.  Let  us  give  them  to 
the  people,  and  the  reign  of  brother- 
hood and  peace  will  commence, 
wars  shall  cease,  nation  will  no 
longer  rise  up  against  nation,  re- 
bellion will  erect  its  horrid  front  no 
more.  Men  will  cease  hoarding 
riches  and  oppressing  the  poor. 
There  will  be  noimore  robbing  rings 
in  corporate  towns,  and  men  in 
power  will  not  blacken  their  char- 
acter and  imperil  the  safety  of  the 
state  by  nepotism.  The  whole 
world  will  become  pure.  No  scan- 
dals will  arise  in  the  church,  and 
there  will  be  no  blasphemy  or  false 
swearing,  and  Christian  brethren 
shall  not  conspire  for  each  other's 
ruin." 

"  We  see,"  remarked  Heuck, "  that 


those  who  have  the  Scriptu 
no  better  than  other  people, 
too  are  given  to  lying,  he 
riches,  warring  one  against  a 
and  making  gods  of  their 
How  is  that  V 

"  Yes,"  said  Blum,  "  I  kno' 
scriveners  of  this  town  whc 
of  having  transcribed  twenty 
each,  and  they  get  drunk  t 
week  and  quarrel  with  their 
and  there's   Giebricht,  th< 
legged  soldier,  who  caa  rep 
Scriptures  until  you  sleep  li 
to  hint,  says  he  killed  nine  i 
battle  and  wounded  twenty 
The  Scriptures  did  not  mal 
very  peaceful.    The  loss  o 
had  a  more  quieting  effect 
than  all  his  memorizing  of 
cred  books." 

"  We  did  not  get  togethei 
Werner,  "  to  discuss  that  pi 
the  subject.  It  was  well 
stood,  and  .  thereunto  agi 
month  ago,  that  the  spread 
Scriptures  was  desirable ; 
this  end  we  met,  that  meai 
and  effective  may  be  devised 
by  we  can  supply  every  oi 
the  word  of  God,  that  all  ma) 
therein  for  the  correct  and  i 
ed  way  of  salvation." 

"So  be  it,"  said  Dus. 
monk. 

"Hear,  hear!"  said  Schw 
"  Let   us  agree  like  bre 
said  Braunn. 

We  are  subject  to  one 
said  Hartzwein  the  .vintner 
all  moved  by  the  same  insp 
Discord  is  unseemly.  W 
not  dispute  on  the  subject  of 
enness.  Let  us  have  the 
views  of  Brother  Giestfach 
his  plans.  The  end  is  alreac 
if  the  means  be  of  approve* 
and  really  orthodox.  In  a 
to  the  Scriptures,  I  would 
very  much  to  see  prayer  rao 
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enlly  practised.  We  ought  to  do 
nothing  without  prayer.  Let  us 
fintofall  consult  the  Ix)rd.  What 
says  Brother  Blum  ?" 

filum  rose  and  said  it  was  a  pure- 
ly business  meeting.  He  had  no 
doubt  it  ought  to  have  been  opened 
with  prayer.  It  was  an  old  and 
salutary  practice  that  came  down 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and 
Paul  recommended  it.  But  as  they 
were  now  in  the  midst  of  business, 
he  thought  it  would  be  as  wise  and 
as  conformable  with  ancient  Chris- 
tian and  saintly  practice  to  go  on 
with  their  work,  and  rest  satisfied 
with  mental  ejaculation,  as  to  inau- 
gurate a  formal  prayer-meeting. 

Esch  thought  differently ;  he 
held  that  prayer  was  always  in 
season. 

Reudlehuber  meekly  said  that  the 
Scriptures  showed  there  was  a  time 
for  everything,  whence  it  was  plain 
that  prayer  might  be  out  of  place  as 
well  as  penitential  tears  on  some  oc- 
casions. It  would  not  look  well  for 
a  man  to  rise  up  in  the  midst  of 
a  marriage  feast  and,  beating  his 
breast,  cry  out  Mea  cul^a. 

**  We  have  too  many  prayers  in 
the  church,"  said  Giestfacher,  "and 
not  enough  of  Scripture ;  that  is 
the  trouble  with  us.  Brethren 
niust  rise  above  the  weaknesses  of 
ihe  mere  pietist.  Moses  was  no 
pietist;  he  was  a  great  big,  leonine 
c  haracter.  We  must  be  broad  and 
liheral  in  our  views;  not  given 
to  fault-finding  nor  complaining. 
I'ray  whenever  you  feel  like  it,  and 
drink  when  you  have  a  mind  to. 
Noah  got  drunk.  I'd  rather  be 
the  prodigal  son,  and  indulge  in  a 
^icarty  natural  appetite  for  awhile, 
tlun  be  his  cautious,  speculating, 
avaricious  brother,  who  had  not 
soul  enough  most  likely  to  treat 
J^is  acquaintances  to  a  pint  of  wine 
^nce  in  his  lifetime.     Great  men 


get  tipsy.  Great  nations  are  bibu- 
lous. We  are  not  here  to  make 
war  on  those  who  drink  wine  and 
cultivate  the  grape,  nor  are  we  au- 
thorized in  making  war  on  weavers 
because  Dives  was  damned  for 
wearing  fine  linen.  It  is  our  mis- 
sion to  spread  the  Scriptures.  The 
world  wants  light.  He  is  a  bene- 
factor of  mankind  who  puts  two 
rays  where  there  was  only  one  be- 
fore." 

"  Let  us  hear  your  plans,  Brother 
Giestfacher,"  cried  out  a  number  of 
voices  simultaneously. 

In  response.  Brother  Giestfacher 
stated  that  there  were  no  plans 
necessary.  All  that  was  to  be  done 
was  to  circulate  the  Scriptures.  Let 
us  get  one  hundred  thousand  sheets 
of  vellum  to  begin  with,  and  set  a 
hundred  scriveners  to  work  tran- 
scribing copies  of  the  Bible,  and 
then  distribute  these  copies  among 
the  people. 

The  plan  was  plain  and  simple 
and  magnificent,  Braunn  thought, 
but  there  were  not  ten  thousand 
sheets  of  vellum  in  the  town  nor  in 
the  whole  district,  and  much  of  that 
would  be  required  for  civil  uses ; 
besides,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
neighborliood  had  been  so  reduced 
by  the  recent  war  that  vellum 
would  be  scarce  and  costly  for  ten 
years  to  come. 

Werner  lamented  the  irremedi- 
able condition  of  the  world  when 
the  free  circulation  of  the  word 
of  God  depended  on  the  number  of 
sheep,  and  the  number  of  sheep  was 
regulated  by  war,  and  war  by  the 
ambition,  jealousy,  or  pride  of 
princes. 

"  It  is  painfully  true,"  said  Heuck, 
that  the  world  stands  in  sad  need 
of  reform,  if  souls  are  to  be  rescued 
from  their  spiritual  perils  only  by 
the  means  proposed  in  the  magnifi- 
cent sheep-skin  scheme  of  Brother 
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Giestfacher.  It  was  horrible  to 
think  that  the  immortal  part  of  man 
was  doomed  to  perish,  to  be  snuffed 
out,  as  it  were,  in  eternal  darkness, 
because  soldiers  had  an  unholy  appe- 
tite for  mutton. 

Braunn  said  the  work  could  be 
started  on  three  or  four  thousand 
hides,  and  ere  they  were  used  up  a 
new  supply  might  arrive  from  some 
unexpected  quarter. 

Esch  said  that  they  ought  to 
have  faith;  the  Hand  that  fed 
the  patriarch  in  the  desert  would 
provide  vellum  if  he  was  prayer- 
fully besought  for  assistance.  He 
would  be  willing  to  commence  on 
one  sheet,  feeling  convinced  there 
would  be  more  than  enough  in  the 
end. 

Blum  did  not  take  altogether  so 
sanguine  a  view  of  things  as  Bro- 
ther Esch.  He  was  especially  du- 
bious about  that  vellum  supply ;  not 
that  he  questioned  the  power  of 
Providence  at  all,  but  it  struck  him 
that  it  would  be  just  as  well  and  as 
easy  for  the  society  to  prayerfully  ask 
for  an  ample  supply  of  ready-made 
Bibles  as  to  expect  a  miracle  in 
prepared  sheep-skin ;  and  he  was 
still  further  persuaded  that  if  the 
books  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
one's  salvation,  they  would  be  mir- 
aculously given.  But  he  did  not 
put  the  movement  on  that  ground. 
It  is  very  easy  for  men,  and  particu- 
larly idiotic  men,  to  convince  them- 
selves that  God  will  answer  all  their 
whims  and  caprices  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  miracle.  We  are  going 
upon  the  theory  that  the  work  is 
good,  just  as  it  is  good  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.  We 
expect  to  find  favor  in  heaven  be- 
cause we  endeavor  to  do  a  work  of 
charity  according  to  our  honest  im- 
pression. 

"  liow  many  persons,"  inquired 
Heuck,  "  do  you  propose  to  supply 


with  complete  copies  of  the  & 
tures  ?  " 

"  Every  one  in  the  district,' 
plied  Giestfacher. 

Brother  Dusch,*'  contii 
Heuck,  "how  many  heads 
families  are  there  in  the  disti 
Your  abbot  had  the  census  tak 
few  months  ago,  while  you  were 
in  grace  and  favor  at  the  r 
astery.** 

Brother  Dusch  said  he  h 
there  were  twenty-two  thoui 
from  the  Drachenfels  to  within 
miles  of  Cologne,  but  all  of  t 
could  not  read. 

We  will  send  out,"  said  G 
facher  enthusiastically,  "  an  \ 
of  colporteurs,  who  will  distri 
and  read  at  the  same  time." 

"I  perceive,"  said  Blum,  " 
this  discussion  will  never  stop, 
avenues  of  thought  and  new  m 
tains  of  objection  are  comin 
view  at  every  advance  in  the 
bate.    Let  us  do  something 
and  talk  afterwards.     To  su 
twenty-two  thousand  persons 
expensive  volumes  will  require 
siderably  more  than  mere  res< 
and  enthusiasm.     I  propose 
we  buy  up  all  the  vellum  in  the 
to-day,  and  that  we  all  go  seci 
for  the  payment.    I  propose 
that  we  employ  Brothers  Bra 
Scliwartz,  Werner,  and  Keudl 
ber  to  commence  transcribing, 
that  we  all  go  security  for  their 
Unless  we  begin  somewhere 
can    never  have  anything  c 
What  says  Brother  Giestfacher 

Giestfacher  said  it  did  not 
come  men  of  action,  reformers 
proposed  to  turn  over  the  \i 
and  inaugurate  a  new  era  and  a 
life  and  a  new  law,  to  stop  at  t 
or  to  consider  petty  difficu! 
The  design  that  had  been  dev< 
ed  at  that  meeting  contemplat 
sweeping  change.    Instead  of 
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;w  books,  here  and  there,  at 
church,  cathedral,  raonas- 
nd  market-place,  learnedly 
aboriously  expounded  by 
)f  a  thousand  austerities  and 
itential  garb,  every  house 
be  supplied,  and  there  should 
Dore  destitution  in  the  land, 
rophecies  and  the.  gospels 
le  mysteries  of  revelation 
be  on  the  lips  of  sucking 
and  the  people  who  stood  at 
jet-comers  and  at  the  marts 
e,  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the 

the  sailor,  the  old  soldier, 
J  liberated  prisoner,  together 
le  man  who  sold  fish  and 
•man  who  sold  buttermilk, 
itand  up  and  preach  the  Gos- 
1  display  a  mission,  school- 
ould  discuss  the  contents  of 
ok  freely,  and  even  tlie  in- 
of  lunatic  asylums  would 
d  it  with  luminous  aptitude 
rtling  fancy.  The  proposi- 
Brother  Blum  met  his  en- 
proval.  He  would  pledge 
ing  he  had,  and  risk  even  life 
o  start  the  new  principle,  so 
he  world  might  bask  in 
le  and  not  in  shadow.  It 
out  time  that  men  had  their 
ts  brightened  up  some, 
n  the  days  of  the  apostles 
)ious  men  did  not  do  their 
duty.  They  labored  with 
assiduity  and  conscientious- 
lit  they  neglected  to  adopt 
es  looking  to  the  spread  of 
iptures.  He  had  no  doubt 
:y  fell  a  long  way  short  of 
lission,  and  were  now  endur- 

pangs  of  a  i)eck  of  purga- 
coal  for  their  remissness, 
were  good  men  who  perha])s 
heaven  witliout  interesting 
Ives  in  the  multiplication  of 
of  the  Bible.  They  were  not 
to  that  work  ;  but  what  was  to 
)ught  of  those  who  had  the 
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call,  the  power,  the  skill,  and  yet 
neglected  to  spread  the  word.  He 
believed  SS.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Athanasius,  Jerome,  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  and  others  of  those 
early  doctors  of  the  church,  had  a 
fearful  account  to  render  for  having 
neglected  the  Scriptures.  S.  Paul, 
too,  was  not  free  from  censure.  It 
was  true  he  wrote  a  few  things,  but 
he  took  no  thought  of  multiplying 
copies  of  his  epistles. 

"  How  many  copies,"  inquired 
Heuck,  "  do  you  think  S.  Paul  ought 
to  have  written  of  his  letters  before 
you  would  consider  him  blame- 
less r 

"He  ought,"  said  Giestfacher, 
"  to  have  written  all  the  time  in- 
stead of  making  tents.  *How 
many  copies'  is  a  professional 
question  which  I  will  leave  the 
scriveners  to  answer.  I  may  re- 
mark that  it  would  evidently  be  un- 
profitable for  us  to  enter  on  a  mi- 
nute and  detailed  discussion  on  that 
point  here.  It  is  our  duty  to  sup- 
plement the  shortcomings  of  those 
early  workers  in  the  field,  and 
finish  what  they  failed  to  accom- 
plish. They  were  bound  to  give 
the  new  principle  a  fair  start.  The 
plan  suggested  was  the  best,  sim- 
plest, and  clearest,  and  he  hoped 
every  one  of  the  brethren  would  , 
give  it  a  hearty  and  cordial 
support." 

The  principle  of  communism,  or 
tlie  riglit  of  communities  to  govern 
themselves  in  certain  affairs  and  to 
carry  on  free  trade  with  certain 
other  communities,  had  been  grant- 
ed the  previous  century,  and  Bonn 
was  one  of  the  towns  that  enjoyed 
the  privilege ;  but  the  people  still 
resp'ected  religion  and  did  no  traf- 
ficking on  holydays.  Giestfacher 
could  not  therefore  purchase  the 
vellum  on  Corpus  Christi,  but  had 
to  wait  till  next  day,  at  which 
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time  ne  could  not  conveniently  find 
the  other  members  of  the  new  Bible 
society,  and,  fearing  that  news  of 
their  project  would  get  abroad  and 
raise  the  price  of  the  article  he 
wanted,  he  hastened  to  the  various 
places  where  it  was  kept  for  sale, 
and  bought  all  of  it  up  in  the 
course  of  two  hours,  paying  his 
own  money  in  part  and  giving  his 
bond  for  the  balance.  The  parch- 
ment was  delivered  to  the  four 
scriveners,  who  gathered  their  fami- 
lies about  them,  and  all  the  assist- 
ants (journeymen)  that  could  be 
found  in  the  town,  and  proceeded 
with  the  transcribing  of  the  Bible. 
At  the  next  meeting  each  scrivener 
reported  that  he  had  about  half  a 
book  ready,  that  the  work  was  go- 
ing rapidly  and  smoothly  forward, 
and  that  the  scribes  were  enthusias- 
tic at  the  prospect  of  brisk  busi- 
ness and  good  pay.  The  report 
was  deemed  very  encouraging. 
It  went  to  show  that  the  society 
could  have  four  Bibles  every  two 
weeks,  or  about  one  hundred  a 
year,  and  that  in  the  course  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years  every 
head  of  a  family  in  the  district  could 
be  provided  with  a  Bible  of  his 
own.  The  scriveners  stated,  more- 
over, that  they  had  neglected  their 
profane  business,  for  which  they 
could  have  got  cash,  to  proceed  in 
the  sacred  work,  and  as  there  were 
several  people  depending  on  them 
for  means  of  living,  a  little  money 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  with 
the  grace  of  God. 

Giestfacher  also  stated  that  he 
spent  all  the  money  he  had  in  part 
payment  for  the  parchment, .  and 
pledged  his  property  for  the  bal- 
ance. His  business  was  somewhat 
crippled  already  in  consequence  of 
the  outlay,  and  he  expected  to  have 
part  of  the  burden  assumed  by  ev- 
ery one  of  the  society. 


Werner  said  he  had  fifteen 
scribers  working  for  him,  and 
one  agreed  to  let  one-third  < 
market  value  of  his  work  rem 
the  hands  of  the  society  as  i 
scription  to  the  good  work,  bt 
other  two-thirds  would  have 
paid  weekly,  as  they  could  no 
without  means.  They  wei 
poor,  and  depending  solely  on 
skill  in  transcribing  for  a  livin 

The  debate  was  long,  ea 
eloquent,  and  more  or  less  pt( 

Blum  made  a  motion  tha 
bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the 
be  made  honorary  members  i 
society.  Giestfacher  oppose< 
with  eloquent  acrimony,  say 
was  a  movement  outside  of  al! 
of  church  patronage ;  that  i 
designed  to  supersede  chi 
and  preaching ;  for  when  ever 
had  the  Bible  he  would  bea  c 
unto  himself,  and  would  not 
any  more  teaching.  He  also 
resolution  adopted  pledging 
and  every  member  to  conj 
himself  a  colporteur  of  the 
and  to  read  and  peddle  it  in  sii 
rain  ;  and  it  was  finally  settle 
a  subscription  should  be  take 
that  each  member  of  the.soci< 
constituted  a  collector,  and  pi 
at  once  to  every  man  who 
the  Lord  and  gloried  in  the  C 
to  get  his  contribution. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  br< 
were  all  present  except  Duscl 
was  reported  as  an  abscondei 
the  funds  he  had  collected,  ar 
said  to  be  at  that  moment  i 
logne,  drunk  perhaps.  Four 
plete  Bibles  were  presented  s 
result  of  two  weeks'  hard  labc 
pious  efibrt  and  the  aggregat 
duction  of  forty-five  writers, 
financial  reports  on  the  whole 
favorable ;  and  the  scriveners 
provided  with  sufiicient  mean 
encouragement  to  begin  anoth 
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r  Bibles.  Brother  Giestfacher 
irtially  secured  in  his  venture 
f  parchment,  while  it  was  said 
e  article  had  doubled  in  price 
;  the  past  fortnight,  and  very 
)f  it  could  be  got  from  Co- 
as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  it 
ilso,  coupled  with  an  extra- 
ry  demand.  It  was  also 
that  the  monks  at  the  mon- 
had  to  erase  the  works  of 
in  order  to  find  material  for 
;  a  copy  of  the  homilies  of  S. 
[!^hrysostom  which  was  want- 
the  Bishop  of  Metz.  In  like 
r,  it  was  decided  to  erase  the 
:s  of  Labanius  and  Zozimus, 
ng  cheaper  than  procuring 
.1  parchment  on  which  to 
ibe  a  fine  Greek  copy  of  the 
Bible,  to  take  the  place  of  one 
^ed  by  the  late  war.  The 
purchase  that  Brother  Giest- 
had  made  created  a  panic  in 
lum  market  that  was  already 
the  heart  of  Burgundy.  The 
ters'  business  had  also  ex- 
:ed  a  revulsion.  People  of 
rid  who  wanted  testamentary 
gal  documents,  deeds,  con- 
and  the  like  properly  en- 
i,  were  offering  fabulous  sums 

2  the  work  done,  as  most  of 
)fessionals  of  that  class  were 
ngaged  by  the  society,  and 

3  time  to  do  any  other  sort 
ing.  A  debate  sprung  up  as 
:  proper  disposition  to  be 
of  the  four  Bibles  on  hand, 
so  as  to  the  manner  of  be- 
g  and  conducting  the  dis- 
on.  In  view  of  the  demand 
5  written  word,  and  of  the 
y  of  copies  and  the  high 
)f  parchment,  it  was  suggest- 
Icuck  to  sell  them,  and  divide 
oceeds  among  the  poor  and 
ipples  left  after  the  late  war. 
lundred  dollars  each  could 
idily  got  for  the  books,  he 


said,  and  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  those  who  would  get  them 
as  gifts  from  the  society  would  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  selling  them 
to  the  first  purchaser  that  came 
along.  In  addition  to  this  heavy 
reason  in  favor  of  his  line  of  policy, 
Heuck  suggested  the  possibility  of 
trouble  arising  when  they  should 
come  to  grapple  with"  the  huge  diffi- 
culties of  actual  distribution ;  to 
give  one  of  those  volumes,  he  said, 
would  be  like  giving  an  estate  and 
making  a  man  wealthy  for  life. 

Giestfacher  said  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  make  any  private 
distribution  among  the  destitute  for 
some  time.  The  guilds  of  coopers, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  armorers,  ful- 
lers, tanners,  masons,  artificers,  and 
others  should  be  first  supplied ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  Bible  kept 
chained  in  the  market-place  for  all 
who  wished  to  read,  he  would  have 
one  placed  at  the  town-pump  and 
one  at  the  town-house,  so  that  the 
thirsty  might  also  drink  the  waters 
of  life,  and  those  who  were  seeking 
justice  at  the  court  might  ascer- 
tain the  law  of  God  before  going 
in. 

Blum  said  another  collection 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  erect  a 
shed  over  the  Bibles  that  were  pro- 
posed to  be  placed  at  the  town- 
pump  and  at  the  town-house  and 
to  pay  for  suitable  chains  and 
clasps  to  secure  them  from  the  dep- 
redations of  the  pilfering. 

Esch  was  of  opinion  that  another 
subscription  could  not  be  success- 
fully taken  up  until  their  work 
had  produced  manifest  fruit  for 
good.  The  people  have  much 
faith,  but  when  they  find  salt  mixed 
with  their  drink  instead  of  honey, 
credulity  is  turned  into  disgust.  A 
Bible  chained  to  the  town-pump 
will  be  a  sad  realization  of  their 
extravagant  hopes.     Every  man 
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who  subscribed  five  dollars  expects 
to  get  a  book  worth  five  hundred, 
an  illuminated  Bible  fit  for  a  cathe- 
dral church.  He  warned  them  that 
they  were  getting  into  a  labyrinth, 
and  that  they  would  have  to  resort 
to  prayer  yet  to  carry  them  through 
in  safety.  Werner  thought  it  would 
be  wisest  to  pursue  a  quiescent 
policy  for  some  lime,  and  to  forego 
the  indulgence  of  their  anxious  de- 
sire for  palpable  results  until  they 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
an  impression.  He  advocated  the 
wisdom  of  delay.  They  also  serve, 
he  said,  who  only  stand  and  wait, 
and  it  might  prove  an  unwise  pro- 
ceeding to  come  out  with  their 
public  exhibition  just  then.  In  a 
few  months,  when  thirty  or  forty 
Bibles  would  be  on  hand,  a  larger 
number  than  could  be  found  in  any 
library  in  the  world,  they  might 
hope,  by  the  show  of  so  much  la- 
bor, to  create  enthusiasm. 

"But  still,"  urged  Heuck,  "you 
will  have  the  difficulty  to  contend 
with — who  is  to  get  them  V* 

"  There  will,*'  remarked  Blum, "  be 
a  greater  difficulty  to  contend  with 
about  that  time  :  the  settlement  of 
obligations  for  parchment  and  the 
pay  of  the  scriveners  who  are  em- 
ployed in  transcribing.  Our  means 
at  present,  even  if  we  pay  the  scriv- 
eners but  one-third  their  wages,  will 
not  suffice  to  bring  out  twenty  vol- 
umes. So  we  are  just  in  this  diffi- 
culty :  in  order  to  do  something,  we 
must  have  means,  and  in  order  to 
get  means,  we  must  do  something. 
It  is  a  sort  of  vicious  circle  pro- 
jected from  logic  into  finance.  It 
will  take  the  keen-edged  genius 
of  Brother  Giestfaclier  to  cut  this 
knot.*' 

"  The  work,"  said  Giestfacher, "  in 
which  we  are  engaged  is  of  such 
merit  that  it  will  stand  of  itself.  I 
have  no  fears  of  ultimate  triumph. 


If  you  all  fail,  God  and  I  will 
it  on.  Heaven  is  in  it.  I  am 
It  must  succeed.  I  am  a  littU 
ish,  I  confess,  but  there  is  ti 
years  of  work  in  me  still.  J 
my  foot  sufficiently  sure  to 
the  perilous  path  of  this  advc; 
to  the  goal." 

"Let  us,"  interposed  Schu 
"  stop  this  profitless  debate, 
give  a  cheer  to  Brother  Giestfa 
He  is  the  blood  and  the  bon 
this  movement.  We  are  in 
him.  We  are  all  in  the  same 
If  we  have  discovered  a  pusi 
mous  simpleton  among  us,  it  i 
too  late  to  cast  him  out.  I  fe 
gorge  and  my  strength  rise  tog< 
and  I  swear  to  you  by  S.  Rem 
brethren,  that  I  am  prepared  tc 
or  swim,  and  whoever  attemj 
scuttle  the  ship  shall  himself  [ 
first." 

Two  or  three  other  brethren 
ing  the  peculiar  inspiration  c 
moment,  rose  up,  and,  stamping 
feet  on  the  floor,  proclaimed 
adherence  to  the  principles  < 
society,  and  vowed  to  see  it  th: 
to  the  end. 

This  meeting  then  adjourne 
There  is  no  minute  of  any  s 
quent  meeting  to  be  found  a 
the  manuscripts  that  I  have 
suited,  but  I  discovered  a 
ment  made  by  Heuck,  date 
months  later,  who,  being  calle 
fore  the  municipal  authoriti 
testify  what  he  knew  about  o 
transactions  of  a  number  of 
that  had  banded  themselves  t< 
er  secretly  for  the  purpose  of 
ing  a  panic  in  the  vellum  m 
and  of  disturbing  the  businc 
the  scriveners,  said  he  was  o: 
fourteen  citizens  interested  ii 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel  fi 
the  poor.  That,  after  five  < 
meeting.s,  he  left  the  society  in 
pany  with  two  others;  that  ti 
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the  members  became  obnoxious, 
and  were  expelled — the  one,  Dusch, 
for  embezzling  money  collected  for 
Scripture-writing  and  Scripture-dif- 
fasing  purposes,  the  other,  Werner, 
-for  having  retained  one  of  their 
Tolumes,  and  disposed  of  it  to  the 
.  lord  of  Drachenfels  for  four  hun- 
dred dollars;   that  they  did  not 
poTsue  and  prosecute  these  delin- 
,  qnents  for  fear  of  bringing  reproach 
f  on  the  project ;  and  then  he  went 
I  on  to  state  :  "  I  left  the  society  vo- 
f  lonlariiy  and  in  disgust.    We  had 
;    fourteen  Bibles  on  hand,  but  could 
j    not  agree  about  their  distribution. 
I    They  were  too  valuable  to  give 
away  for  nothing,  and  it  was  dis- 
I    covered  that  they  were  all  written 
in  Latin,  and  not  in  the  vernacular, 
and  they  would  prove  of  as  little  va- 
lue to  the  great  mass  of  people  for 
»  whom  they  were  originally  designed 
as  if  they  had  been  written  in  He- 
brew.   In  addition  to  this  I  found, 
'    for  I  understand  the  language  per- 
fectly, that  no  two  of  them  were 
alike,  and,  in  conjunction  with  scri- 
vener Schwartz,  I  minutely  exam- 
ined one  taken  at  random  from  the 
pile,  and  compared  it  with  the  vol- 
ume at  the  Cathedral.    We  found 
fifteen  hundred  discrepancies.  In 
some  places  whole  sentences  were 
left  out.     In  others,  words  were 
made  to  express  a  different  sense 
from  the  original.   In  others,  letters 
were  omitted  or  put  in  redundantly, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  change  the 
meaning;    and    the  grammatical 
structure  was  villanously  bad.  See- 
ing that  the  volumes  were  of  no 
use  as  a  ref)resentation  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  being  conscientiously 
convinced  that  the  books  contained 
poison  for  the  people  instead  of 
tncdicine,  I  made  a  motion  in  meet- 
ing to  have   them    all  burned. 
Schwartz  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  innoxious  anyhow, 


there  being  none  of  the  common 
people  capable  of  understanding 
the  language  in  which  they  were 
written,  and,  though  they  were  a 
failure  as  Bibles,  the  vellum  might 
be  again  used  ;  and  as  the  scriven- 
ers were  not  paid  for  their  labor, 
they  had  a  claim  upon  the  volumes. 
The  scriveners  got  the  books,  to 
which,  in  my  opinion,  they  had  no 
just  claim,  for  the  viilanous,  bad 
work  they  did  on  them  deserved 
censure  and  not  pay.  I  have  heard 
since  that  some  of  those  scriveners 
made  wealth  by  selling  the  books  to 
Englishmen  for  genuine  and  care- 
fully prepared  transcripts  from  au- 
thorized texts.  The  president  and 
founder  of  the  society,  Giestfacher, 
is  now  in  jail  for  debt,  he  having 
failed  to  meet  his  obligations  for 
the  vellum  he  purchased  when  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  enlighten 
mankind — more  especially  that  por- 
tion of  it  that  dwells  on  the  Rhine 
adjacent  to  the  city  of  Bonn — by 
distributing  corrupt  copies  of  Latin 
Bibles  to  poor  people  who  arc  not 
well  able  to  read  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  *  good  work  *  still  oc- 
cupies the  brains  and  energies  of 
three  or  four  enthusiasts,  who  have 
already  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  apostles  were  in  league 
with  hell  to  keep  the  peoj^le  igno- 
rant, because  they  did  not  give 
every  man  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  The 
founder  sent  me  a  letter  two  days 
ago,  in  which  he  complains  of  be- 
ing deserted  by  his  companions  in 
his  extremity.  His  creditors  have 
seized  on  ail  his  goods,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  sum  yet  unpaid. 
He  blames  the  Pope  and  the  bishop 
in  unmeasured  terms  for  this ;  says 
it  is  a  conspiracy  to  keep  the  Bible 
from  the  peo])le.  He  sees  no  pros- 
pect of  being  released  unless  the 
members  of  the  society  come  to  his 
speedy  relief.    The  principleti  he 
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says,  for  which  he  suffers  will  yet 
triumph.  The  time  will  come  when 
Bibles  will  be  multiplied  by  some 
cheap  and  easy  process.  Until  then, 
the  common  run  of  humanity  must 
be  satisfied  to  be  damned,  drawing 
what  little  consolation  they  may 
from  the  expectation  that  their  de- 
scendants a  few  centuries  hence 
will  enjoy  the  slim  privilege  of  read- 
ing Bibles  prepared  with  as  little  re- 
gard to  accuracy  as  these  were.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  such  a  noble  intellect 
as  Giestfacher  undoubtedly  possess- 
es show  signs  of  aberration.  The 
entire  failure  of  his  project  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He  had 
centred  his  hopes  upon  it.  He 
indulged  dreams  of  fame  and  great- 
ness arising  out  of  the  triumph  of 
his  idea.  Esch  has  become  an 
atheist.  He  says  the  Christian's 
God  would  not  have  given  a  book 
to  be  the  guide  and  dependence  of 
man  for  salvation,  and  yet  allow 
nature,  an  inferior  creation,  to  inter- 
pose insuperable  barriers  to  its  pro- 
mulgation. Every  time  a  sheep- 
skin is  destroyed,  says  Esch,  a  com- 
munity is  damned.  The  dearness 
and  scarcity  of  parchment  keep 
the  world  in  ignorance.  Braunn 
says  the  world  cannot  be  saved  ex- 
cept by  a  special  revelation  to  every 
individual,  for  there  is  hardly  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  without  errors,  so 
that  whether  every  human  creature 
got  one  or  not,  they  would  be  still  un- 
safe. One  of  the  common  herd  must 
learn  Latin  and  Greek  and  Hebrew 
well,  and  then  spend  a  lifetime 
tracing  up,  through  all  its  changes, 
transcriptions,  and  corruptions  of 
idiom,  one  chapter,  or  at  most  one 
book,  and  die  before  he  be  fully  as- 
sured of  the  soundness  of  one  text,  a 
paragraph,  a  line,  a  word.  In  fact, 
says  Braunn,  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty about  anything.  Language 
may  have  had  altogether  a  different 


meaning  twelve  hundred  ye« 
to  what  it  has  now.  Braur 
Schwartz  and  myself  wani 
have  a  committee  of  five  < 
number  appointed  to  revis 
correct  the  text  of  each  boo 
was  produced  by  comparing  i 
such  Greek  and  Hebrew  cop 
were  represented  of  sound  an 
rect  authority  ;  but  Giest 
laughed  at  us,  saying  we  kn< 
thing  of  Greek  or  Hebrew;  tl 
would  have  to  hire  some  mo 
do  the  job  for  us,  which  woi 
going  back  again  to  the  very 
and  principles  and  practices  a 
which  we  had  revolted  and  pi 
ed.  Moreover,  continued 
facher,  we  cannot  tell  wheth 
oldest,  most  original  copies 
can  be  found  are  true  in  evey 
ticular.  How  can  we  know 
any  sort  of  mere  human  test 
that  this  copy  or  that  is  in  a* 
ance  with  what  the  prophet 
apostles  wrote.  The  whole  Bib 
be  wrong  as  far  as  our  knowie 
such,  is  able  to  testify.  We  x 
duced  to  faith  in  this  conn 
and  must  rest  on  that  alone. 

"  I  thought,  and  so  did  Sch 
that  the  faith  of  Giestfachei 
be  peculiar  when  it  could  ; 
copies  as  good  enough  anc 
enougli  after  we  had  discc 
hundreds  of  palpable  and  gr 
errors  in  them.  A  book  of  roi 
would  do  a  person  of  Giestfa 
temper  as  well  as  the  Bible- 
being  capable  of  making  up 
deficiencies.  I  saw  that  an  e 
agance  of  credulity,  called  fai 
the  part  of  Giestfacher,  led  t 
nomania ;  and  a  predominan 
irrational  reason  on  the  pa 
Esch  had  led  to  utter  negatic 
did  not  covet  either  conditioi 
I  concluded  to  remain  safe  \ 
chor  where  I  had  been  befoi 
ther  than  longer  follow  thos 
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venturers  in  a  wild  career  after  a 
fancied  good — a  mere  phantom  of 
iheir  own  creation.    I  lost  twenty- 
,  five  dollars  by  the  temporary  mad- 
ness.   That  cannot  be  recalled.  I 
rejoice  that  I  lost  no  more,  and  I 
\ .  am  grateful  that  the  hallucination 
^    which  lasted  nearly  a  year  has  pass- 
^   cd  away  without  any  permanent 
[  iajury." 

I  The  remainder  of  Heuck's  state- 
L    laent  had  partially  faded  from  the 

I parchment  by  time  and  dampness, 
and  could  not  be  accurately  made 
oat.  Sufficient   was  left  visible, 
however,  to  show  that  he  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  held  excusable  for 
whatever  injuries  to  souls  might  re- 
salt  from  the  grave  errors  that  ex- 
isted in  the  Bibles  disseminated  by 
f    the  cupidity  of  the  scriveners  with 
I    the  guilty  knowledge  of  such  errors, 
i      I  interested  myself  in  rescuing 
f    fiom  oblivion  such  parts  of  the  re- 
[    cord  of  those   curious  mediaeval 
tnmsactions  as  served  to  show  to 
the  people  of  later  times  what  ex- 
traordinary mental  and  religious  ac- 
tivity existed  in  those  ages,  when  it 
was  foolishly  and  stupidly  thought 
there  were  but  henchmen  and  slaves 
on  the  one  side,  and  bloody  mailed 
despots  on  the  other.    The  arro- 
gance of  more  favored  epochs  has 
characterized  those  days  by  the 


epithet  of  "dark."  Pride  is  apt  to 
be  blind.  The  characterization  is 
unjust.  All  the  lights  of  science 
could  not  come  in  one  blaze.  The 
people  of  those  days  looked  back 
upon  a  period  anterior  to  their  own 
as  "dark,"  and  those  looked  still 
further  backward  upon  greater  ob- 
scurity, as  they  thought.  The  uni- 
versal boastfulness  of  man  accounts 
for  this  increasing  obscurity  as  we 
reach  back  into  antiquity.  Philoso- 
phers and  poets  and  men  of  learn- 
ing, thinking  themselves,  and  wish- 
ing to  have  other  people  think  them, 
above  personal  egotism,  adopted  the 
method  of  praising  their  age,  and 
thus  indirectly  eulogizing  them- 
selves ;  and  as  they  could  not  com- 
pare their  times  with  the  future  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  they  na- 
turally fell  into  the  unfilial  crime  of 
drawing  disparaging  comparisons 
with  their  fathers.  There  is  an  in- 
clination, too,  in  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature  to  belittle  what  is  re- 
mote and  magnify  what  is  near  at 
hand.  Even  now,  men  as  enthusi- 
astic and  conscientious  and  relig- 
ious as  Heuck  and  Giestfacher  and 
Schwartz  find  themselves  surround- 
ed by  the  same  difficulties,  and  as 
deeply  at  a  loss  to  advance  a  valid 
reason  for  their  revolt  and  their 
protest. 
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EARLY  PERSECUTIONS 

In  one  of  his  bold  Apologies  * 
the  great  African  writer  Tertullian 
said  to  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire that  "  it  was  one  and  the  same 
thing  for  the  truth  [of  Christianity] 
to  be  announced  to  the  world,  and 
for  the  world  to  hate  and  persecute 
it."  This  persecution  of  the  church 
began  on  the  very  spot  that  was  her 
birth-place  ;  for  soon  after  the  as- 
cension of  our  Lord  the  wicked 
Jews  tried  by  every  means  to  crush 
her.  "  From  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles," wrote  Tertullian  in  the  I  lid 
century,  " the  synagogue  has  been 
a  source  of  persecutions."  At  first 
the  church  was  attacked  by  words 
only  ;  but  these  wore  soon  replaced 
by  weapons,  when  Stephen  was 
stoned,  the  apostles  were  thrown 
into  prison  and  scourged,  and  all 
the  East  had  risen  in  commotion 
against  the  Christians.  The  Gen- 
tiles soon  followed  the  example  of 
the  Jews,  and  those  persecutions 
which  bore  an  official  character 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
lasted  for  three  centuries,  are  com- 
monly called  the  Ten  General  Per- 
secutions. Besides  these,  there 
were  partial  persecutions  at  all 
times  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
empire.  Nero,  whose  name  is  sy- 
nonymous with  cruelty,  was  the 
first  emperor  to  begin  a  general  per- 
secution of  the  Ciiristians ;  and 
Tertullian  made  a  strong  point  in 
his  favor  when  he  cried  out  to  the 
people  {ApoL  ?'.),  saying,  "That 
our  troubles  began  at  such  a 
source,  we  glory;  for  whoever  has 
studied  his  nature  knows  well  that 

•  Aj>ol.  viu 
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nothing  but  what  is  good  and  gral 
was  ever  condemned  by  Ncia*^ 
This  persecution  began  in  the  ycif. 
64,  and  lasted  four  years.  Its  pre-' 
text  was  the  burning  of  Rome,  the- 
work  of  the  emperor  himself,  whofj 
ambitiously  desired,  when  he  wouid; 
have  rebuilt  the  city  and  made  il  " 
still  more  grand,  to  call  it  by  hk; 
own  name ;  but  the  plan  not  sue-  - 
ceeding,  he  tried  to  avert  the  odiam,: 
of  the  deed  from  his  own  persoii| 
and  accused  the  Christians.  Their 
extermination  was  decreed.  The  ; 
pagan  historian  Tacitus  has  men-  j 
tioned,  in  his  Annals  (xv.  44),  some  - 
of  the  principal  torments  inflicted  1 
on  the  Christians.  He  says  that  j 
they  were  covered  with  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
savage  hounds,  were  crucified,  were 
burned  alive,  and  that  some,  being 
coated  with  rtsinous  substances, 
were  put  up  in  the  imperial  garden 
at  night  to  serve  as  human  torches. 
The  Roman  Aiartyrology  makes  a 
special  commemoration,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  of  these  martyrs 
for  having  all  been  disciples  of 
the  apostles  and  the  firstlings  of 
the  Christian  flock  which  the 
church  in  Rome  presented  to  the 
Lord.  In  this  persecution  S.  Pe- 
ter was  crucified  with  his  head 
downwards  ;  S.  Paul  was  beheaded; 
and  among  the  other  more  illus- 
trious victims  we  find  S.  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  S.  Thecla,  the  first  mar- 
tyr of  her  sex,  SS.  Gervase  and 
Protase  at  Milan,  S.  Vitalis  at  Ra- 
venna, and  S.  Polycetus  at  Saragos- 
sa  in  Spain.  The  number  of  the 
slain,  and  the  hitherto  unheard- 
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elties  practised  upon  them, 
to  pity  many  of  the  hea- 
ancl  the  sight  of  so  much 
de  for  a  principle  of  religion 
he    means,   through  divine 

of  many  conversions.  After 
s  after  every  succeeding  per- 
on,  the  great  truth  spoken  by 
llian  was  exemplified :  that  the 

of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed 
ristians. 

a  law  of  the  empire,  which 
3t  revoked  until  nearly  three 
cd  years  afterwards,  under 
antine,  the  profession  of  the 
ian  religion  was  made  a  capi- 
fence.  This  law,  it  is  true, 
rji  enforced  at  all  times,  espe- 

under  benign  or  indifferent 
;  but  it  hung  continually  sus- 
d  over  the  heads  of  the  Chris- 
iike  a  sword  of  Damocles. 

second  persecution  was  that 
•mitian,  from  94  to  96.  Ter- 
I  calls  him  *'  a  portion  of  Ne- 

his  cruelty."  At  first  he 
mposed  heavy  fines  upon  the 
ly  Christians  ;  but,  thirsting 
^od,  lie  soon  published  more 
edicts  against  them.  Among 
blest  victims  were  his  cousin- 
m,  Flavins  Clemens,  a  man  of 
lar  dignity ;  John  the  Evangc- 
ho  was  thrown  into  a  caldron 
>iling  oil  (from  which,  how- 
he  miraculously  escaped  un- 
;  Andrew  the  Apostle,  Diony- 
he  Areopagite,  and  Onesimus, 
il's convert.  Hegesippus,quot- 
.'  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
ry\  has  recorded  a  very  inter- 
\  fact  about  the  children  of 

surnamed  Thaddeus  in  the 
el,  telling  us  that,  having  con- 
i  the  faith  under  this  reign, 
were  always  honored  in  the 
:h  of  Jerusalem,  not  alone  as 
yrs,  but  as  relatives  of  Jesus 
5t  according  to  the  flesh, 
le  third  persecution  was  Tra- 


jan's, from  97  to  116.  In  answer  to 
a  letter  from  his  friend  Pliny  the 
Younger,  who  had  command  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  emperor  ordered 
that  the  Christians  were  not  to  be 
sought  out,  but  that,  if  accused, 
and  they  remained  obstinate  in  their 
faith,  they  were  to  be  put  to  death. 
Under  an  appearance  of  mercy  a 
large  field  was  opened  for  the 
cruelty  and  exactions  of  Roman 
officials,  which  they  were  not  slow 
to  work.  A  single  circumstance 
attests  the  severity  of  the  persecu- 
tion. This  was  that  the  Tiberian 
governor  of  Palestine  wrote  to  the 
emperor  complaining  of  the  odious 
duty  imposed  upon  him,  since  the 
Christians  were  forthcoming  in  great- 
er numbers  than  he  could,  without 
tiring,  have  executed.  The  perse- 
cution was  particularly  severe  in 
the  East.  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  the 
virgin  Domitilla,  who  was  related  to 
three  emperors,  are  among  the  more 
illustrious  martyrs  of  the  period. 

Next  came  the  persecution  of 
Hadrian,  lasting  from  118  to  about 
129.  We  have  the  authority  of  S. 
Jerome  for  saying  tliat  it  was  very 
violent.  This  emperor  was  a  cow- 
ard and,  perhaps  as  a  consequence, 
intensely  superstitious.  One  of  his 
particular  grievances  against  the 
Christians  was  that  they  professed 
a  religion  in  which  he  had  no  share. 
Under  him  perished,  with  countless 
others,  Pope  Alexander  I.  and  his 
priests,  Eventius  and  Theodulus; 
Eustace,  a  celebrated  general,  with 
his  wife  and  little  children  ;  Sym- 
phorosa  and  her  seven  sons;  Zoe, 
with  her  husband  and  two  cliildren. 

The  fifth  was  the  persecution  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Although  he 
was  by  nature  well  inclined,  he 
was  certainly  the  author  of  much 
innocent  bloodshed,  which  may  be 
in  part  ascribed  to  the  powerful  in- 
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fluence  of  the  so-called  philoso- 
phers whose  company  and  tone  he 
affected.  The  persecution  raged 
most  severely  among  the  Gauls ; 
and  elsewhere  we  find  the  illustri- 
ous names  of  Justin  the  great  Apo- 
logist, Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
and  Felicitas  and  her  seven  chil- 
dren. 

Followed  the  persecution  of 
Septimius  Severus,  which  lasted 
from  200  to  211,  and  was  so  ex- 
tremely violent  that  many  Chris- 
tians believed  Antichrist  had  come. 
It  reaped  from  the  church  such  dis- 
tinguished persons  as  Pope  Victor 
at  Rome ;  Leonidas,  father  of  the 
great  Origen,  at  Alexandria;  Ire- 
naeus  and  companions  at  Lyons ; 
Perpetua  and  Felicitas  in  Mauri- 
tania. Egypt  was  particularly  rich 
in  holy  martyrs. 

After  this  one  came  the  persecu- 
tion of  Maximinus,  from  235  to 
237.  It  was  in  the  beginning  more 
especially  directed  against  the  sa- 
cred ministers  of  the  church.  Sev- 
eral popes  were  put  to  death  ;  and 
among  the  inferior  clergy  we  find 
the  deacon  Ambrose,  who  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  Origen  and  one  of 
his  principal  assistants  in  his  work 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Tht  persecution  of  Decius  lasted 
from  249  to  251.  The  Christians, 
in  spite  of  all  repressive  measures, 
had  steadily  increased  in  numbers ; 
but  this  emperor  tiiought  to  do 
what  his  predecessors  had  failed 
in,  and  was  hardly  seated  on  the 
throne  before  he  published  most 
cruel  edicts  against  them.  Among 
the  more  celebrated  names  of  this 
persecution  are  those  of  Popes 
Fabian  and  Cornelius ;  Saturninus, 
first  bishop  of  Toulouse  ;  Baby  las, 
bishop  of  Antioch ;  the  famous 
Christopher  in  Lycia,  about  whom 
there  is  a  beautiful  legend ;  and  the 
noble  virgin  Agatha  in  Sicily.  The 
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great  scholar  Origen  was  p 
the  torture  during  this  persec 
but  escaped  death.  Like 
iminus,  this  emperor  single< 
the  heads  of  the  various 
churches,  the  most  active 
learned  ministers,  the  highe 
both  sexes  in  the  social  scale 
ing  less  at  the  death  than  the 
tasy  of  Christians,  hoping  11 
way  to  destroy  the  faith;  w 
S.  Cyprian  laments  in  one  < 
epistles  that  the  Christians 
atrocious  torments  without 
final  consolation  of  marty 
One  effect  of  this  persecutio; 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  c 
in  the  East ;  for  S.  Paul,  sun 
First  Hermit,  took  refuge  fro 
storm  in  Upper  Egypt,  whe 
peopled  by  his  example  the  : 
around  Thebes  with  those 
anchorites  since  called  the  F 
of  the  Desert. 

The  ninth  persecution  waj 
of  Valerian,  who,  although  a 
favorable  to  the  Christians,  b« 
one  of  their  greatest  oppos 
the  instigation  of  their 
enemy,  Marcian.  At  this  da 
find  upon  the  list  of  martyi 
eminent  names  of  Popes  Si 
and  Sixtus  II.,  Lawrence  th 
man  deacon,  and  Cyprian,  the 
convert  and  bishop  of  Carthaj 

The  persecution  of  Dio( 
was  the  last  and  the  bloodii 
all.  It  raged  from  303  to 
Maxim ian,  the  emperor's  coU 
had  already  put  to  death 
Christians,  and  among  othe 
the  2 2d  of  September,  286, 
rice  and  his  Theban  legion, 
the  persecution  became  g 
throughout  the  Roman  Empi: 
began  in  this  form  at  Nico 
on  occasion  of  a  fire  that  con! 
a  part  of  the  imperial  j 
and  which  was  maliciously  1 
ed  to  the  Christians ;  and  it 
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Die  that  the  two  extreme 
iitions  of  the  early  church 
.  both  have  begun  with  a 
harge  of  incendiarism.  Dio- 
i  used  to  sit  upon  his  throne 
romedia,  watching  the  death- 
of  his  Christian  subjects  who 
being  burned,  not  singly,  but 
jat  crowds.  Many  officers 
frvants  of  his  household  per- 
and,  to  distinguish  them  from 
est,  they  were  dropped  into 
:a  with  larfi^e  stones  fastened 

their  necks.  A  special  ob- 
>f  the  persecutors  was  to  de- 
the  churches  and  tombs  of 
r  martyrs,  to  seize  the  vessels 
n  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  to 
the  liturgical  books  and  the 

Scriptures.  The  Roman 
irdogy  makes  a  particular 
on  on  the  2d  of  January  of 
who  suffered  death  rather 
leliver  up  these  books  to  the 
.  Although  innumerable  cop- 

the  Scriptures  perished,  not 

were  saved,  and  new  copies 
^lied  either  by  favor  of  the 
ringent  executors  of  the  law, 
:ause  the  privilege  was  bought 
le  faithful  at  a  great  price, 
years  ago  the  German  Bibli- 
ritic  Tischendorf  discovered 
Dunt  Sinai  a  Greek  codex  of 
:)rdinary  antiquity  and  only 
emoves  from  an  original  of 
n.  It  is  connected  with  one 
;  celebrated  martyrs  of  this 
:ution,  and  bears  upon  what 
ive  just  said  of  the  Sacred 
:ures.  In  this  codex,  at  the 
f  the  Book  of  Esther,  there  is 
!  attesting  that  the  copy  was 
ed  with  a  very  ancient  manu- 
ihat  had  itself  been  correct- 
the  hand  of  the  blessed  mar- 
^amphilus,  priest  of  Caesarea 
Icstine,  while  in  prison,  assist- 

Antoninus,  his  fellow-prison- 
10  read  for  him  from  a  copy  of 


the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  which  had 
been  revised  by  that  author  him- 
self. The  touching  spectacle  of 
these  two  men,  both  of  whom  gave 
their  blood  for  the  faith,  occupied, 
in  the  midst  of  the  inconveniences, 
pain,  and  weariness  of  captivity,  in 
transcribing  good  copies  of  the 
Bible,  is  one  of  the  many  instances, 
discovered  in  every  age,  showing 
the  care  that  the  church  has  had  to 
multiply  and  guard  from  error  the 
holy  written  Word  of  God. 

.Among  the  petty  sources  of  an- 
noyance during  this  persecution, 
was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food, 
drink,  or  raiment  that  had  not  been 
offered  to  idols ;  for  the  pagan 
priests  had  set  up  statues  of  their 
divinities  in  all  the  market-places, 
hostelries,  and  shops,  and  at  the 
private  and  public  fountains.  They 
used  also  to  go  around  city  and 
country  sprinkling  with  supersti- 
tious lustral  water  the  gardens, 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  fields,  so 
as  to  put  the  Christians  to  the  great- 
est straits  to  obtain  anything  that 
had  not  been  polluted  in  this 
manner.  We  learn  from  the  Acts 
of  S.  Theodotus,  a  Christian  trades- 
man of  Ancyra,  the  obstacles  he 
had  to  surmount  at  this  time  to 
procure  pure  bread  and  wine  to  be 
used  by  the  priests  in  the  Mass. 
We  can  appreciate  the  intense  se- 
verity of  this  persecution  in  many 
ways  ;  but  one  of  the  most  singular 
proofs  of  it  is  that  pagans  in  Spain 
inscribed  upon  a  marble  monument, 
erected  in  Diocletian's  honor,  that 
he  had  abolished  the  very  name  of 
Christian.  This  emperor  had  also 
the  rare  but  unenviable  privilege 
of  giving  his  name  to  a  new  chro- 
nological period,  called  by  the  pa- 
gans, in  compliment  to  his  bloody 
zeal  for  their  rites,  the  Era  of  Dio- 
cletian ;  but  the  Christians  called  it 
the  Era  of  the  Martyrs.    It  began 
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on  the  29th  of  August,  284,  and  was 
long  in  use  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia. 
Some  of  the  more  renowned  victims 
of  this  persecution  are  Sebastian, 
an  imperial  officer ;  Agnes,  a  Roman 
virgin ;  Lucy,  a  virgin  of  Syracuse, 
and  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebaste. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
briefly  the  chief  causes  of  so  much 
cruel  bloodshed,  even  under  princes 
of  undoubted  moderation  in  the 
general  governipent  of, affairs,  as 
were  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Antoninus  the  Pious,  and  a  few 
others. 

The  most  continual,  if  not  the 
deepest,  source  of  persecution  were 
the  passions  of  the  populace.  Cal- 
umny of  the  subtlest  and  most  pop- 
ular kind,  and  pressed  at  all  times 
with  patient  effort,  had  so  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  brutal  lower  class- 
es that  only  a  word  or  a  sign  was 
required  to  set  them  upon  the 
Christians.  These  were  called  dis- 
loyal to  the  empire,  unfriendly  to 
the  princes,  of  a  foreign  religion, 
people  who  refused  to  fall  into 
the  ways  of  the  majority,  and  ene- 
mies of  the  human  race.  From 
the  remains  of  ancient  histories, 
from  the  Acts  of  martyrs,  from  pa- 
gan inscriptions,  and  from  other 
sources,  more  than  fifty-seven  differ- 
ent opprobrious  qualifications,  ap- 
plied to  the  Christians  as  a  body, 
have  been  counted  up.  But  when 
particular  calumnies  became  any 
way  stale,  the  Christians  could  al- 
ways be  accused  as  the  cause  of 
every  calamity  that  befell  the  state  ; 
so  that,  in  the  words  of  Tertullian 
{Apol.  xL),  "  If  the  Tiber  exceeded 
its  limits,  if  the  Nile  did  not  rise  to 
irrigate  the  fields,  if  the  rain  failed 
to  fall,  if  the  earth  quaked,  if  famine 
or  pestilence  scourged  the  land,  at 
once  the  cry  was  raised,  Christians 
to  the  lions !" 

The  next  most  constant  source 


of  trouble  was  the  perniciou 
ence  of  the  Philosophers — a 
men  who  pretended  to  be 
after  wisdom,  and  distinj 
themselves  from  the  vulga 
certain  style  of  dress.  Pul 
as  they  were  with  their  own 
ledge,  nothing  irritated  thei 
so  much  as  that  men  of  the 
ed  Christian  class  should  p 
to  dispute  their  doctrines  an 
that  profane  philosophy  was 
since  man  could  not  be  ma' 
feet  by  human  wisdom,  but 
the  testimony  of  Christ  w 
crucified.  Among  the  Chi 
too,  a  special  order  of  nicn 
we  call  Apologists,  and  amon 
we  count  Justin,  Tertullian, 
Arnobius,  Minutius  Felix,  ' 
Aristides,  Quadratus,  Athen 
and  Miltiades  the  chief,  cxp 
their  eloquent  writings  the 
contradictions,  and  vices  < 
opponents,  succeeding  sor 
in  silencing  false  accusatio 
even  in  arresting  the  course 
secution.  Their  apologies  r 
morials  form  one  of  the  n: 
structive  branches  of  early  C 
literature,  and  are  a  consi 
compensation  for  the  loss 
many  Acts  of  martyrs  anc 
venerable  documents  destrc 
the  pagans  or  which  have  ot 
perished. 

The  third  great  cause  of  p 
tion  was  found  (to  use  a  cc 
tively  modern  word)  in  the 
tianism  of  the  Roman  I 
The  emperor  was,  by  right 
purple,  high-pontiff,  and  no  i 
was  recognized  that  did  not 
its  existence  and  authority  d 
ent  upon  the  state.  Natu 
religion  whose  followers 
reply  to  every  iniquitous  cot 
"We  ought  to  obey  God 
than  men,"  could  expect  no 
but  only  continual  war. 
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imes  the  Christians  were  were  some  only  of  the  commonest 

(eath  in  the  same  manner  tortures  that   preceded   the  final 

:ommon  malefactors,  such  death-stroke  by  sword   or  lance, 

jcapitation,  crucifixion,  or  Many  instruments  used  in  torment- 

l\  sometimes  in  the  man-  ing  the  martyrs  have  been  found 

Yed  for  particular  classes  at  different   times,  and  are  now 

als,  as  being  hurled  down  carefully  preserved  in  collections 

ce,  drowned,  devoured  by  of  Christian  antiquities  ;  and  from 

sts,  left  to  starve.     But  these,  from  early-written  descrip- 

^,  also,  the  exquisite  cru-  tions,  and  from  the  rude  represen- 

e  persecutors  delighted  to  tations  on  the  tombs  of  martyrs  in 

1  the  sufferings  of  its  vie-  the  Catacombs,  it  is  known  posi- 

make  dying  as  long  and  tively  that  over  one  hundred  differ- 
is  possible.  Thus,  there  ent  modes  of  torture  were  used 
nerable  examples  of  Chris-  upon  the  Christians, 
ing  flayed  alive,  the  skin  From  the  earliest  period  particu- 
atly  cut  off  in  long  strips,  lar  pains  were  taken  by  the  pastors 
)er  or  vinegar  rubbed  into  of  the  church  to  have  the  remains 
flesh ;  or  slowly  crushed  of  the  martyrs  collected  and  some 
two  large  stones ;  or  hav-  account  of  their  sufferings  consign- 
ee lead  poured  down  the  ed  to  letters ;  and  Pope  S.  Clem- 
Some  Christians  were  tied  ent,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 

in  the  ground  and  gored  instituted  a  college  of  notaries,  one 

.  by  wild  bulls,  or  thinly  for  each  of  the  seven  ecclesiastical 

with  honey  and  exposed  "districts  into  which  he  had  divided 

^roiling  sun  to  the  insects  Rome,  with  the  special  charge  of 

ould  be  attracted  ;   some  collecting  with  diligence  all  the  in- 

i  to  the  tails  of  vicious  formation  possible  about  the  mar- 

and    dragged   to    pieces  tyrs.    They  were  ^not  to  pass  over 

re  sewed  up  in  sacks  with  even  the  minutest  circumstances  of 

corpions,  or  other  venom-  their  confession  of  faith  and  death. 

5s,  and  thrown  into  the  wa-  This  attendance  on  the  last  mo- 

ie  had  their  members  vio-  ments  of  the  martyrs  was  often  ac- 

)rn  from  the  trunk  of  the  companied  by  great  personal  risk, 

iome  were  tortured  by  fire  or  at  least  a  heavy  expense  in  the 

almost  unknown  to   the  way  of  buying  the   good-will  of 

vage  Indians  of  America;  venal  officers;  but  it  was  a  thing 

rere    slowly    scourged   to  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  view 

ith  whips  made  of  several  of  the  church's  doctrine  concern- 

:liainlets,  at  the  extremity  ing  the  veneration  and  invocation 

Df  which  was  a  jagged  bvil-  of   saints,    that    nothing  should 

hile   jerking    out    of   the  be  left   undone   wliich  prudence 

slow  succession ;  cutting  would  suggest  to  leave  it  beyond 

kose,  ears,  lips,  and  breasts;  a  doubt  that  the  martyrs  had  con- 

of  the  flesh  with  hot  pin-  fessed  the  true  faith,  and  had  suffer- 

cking  sharp  sticks  up  under  ed  death  for  the  faith.    The  pagans 

;er-nails ;    being  held  sus-  soon  discovered  the  value  that  was 

head  downward,  over  a  set  upon  such  documents,  and  very 
;  fire;    stretching  upon   a    many  of  them  were  seized  and  de- 

d  breaking  upon  the  wheel,  stroyed.     The  fact  that  the  Act  i 


no 
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of  the  martyrs  were  objects  of 
careful  search  is  so  well  attested — 
as  is  also  the  other  fact,  that  an 
immense  number  perished — that  it 
is  a  wonder  and  a  grace  of  divine 
Providence  how  any,  however  few 
comparatively,  have  come  down  to 
us.  It  has  been  calculated  that  at 
least  five  million  Christians — men, 
women,  and  children — were  put  to 
death  for  the  faith  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  church. 

The  French  historian  Ampere 
has  very  justly  remarked  that 
amidst  the  moral  decay  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  when  all  else  was 
lust  and  despotism,  the  Christians 
alone  saved  the  dignity  of  human 
nature ;  and  the  Spaniard  Balmes, 
when  treating  of  the  progress  of 
individuality  under  the  influence  of 
Catholicity  {^European  Civilization^ 
ch.  xxiii.),  remarks  that  it  was  the 
martyrs  who  first  gave  the  great 
example  of  proclaiming  that  "  the 


individual  should  cease  to  a 
ledge  power  when  power 
from  him  what  he  believe 
contrary  to  his  conscience.' 
patience  of  the  martyrs  r 
the  sensualism  of  the  pagan 
their  fearless  assertions  th 
ters  of  conscience  are  beyc 
jurisdiction  of  any  civil  ruk 
ed  them  to  be  the  best  fri€ 
human  liberty;  while  thei 
stancy  and  number  durin| 
hundred  years  of  persecuti< 
only  ceased  with  their  triui 
one  of  the  solid  arguments  t 
that  the  Catholic  Church  ha 
vine  origin,  and  a  sustaining 
ty  within  her. 

A  mOk-white  Hind,  umnortal  and  obcI 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  laa 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within. 
She  fearM  no  danger,  ibr  she  knew  AO  \ 
Yet  had  she  oft  been  chased  with 
hounds. 

And  Scythian  shafts,  and  many  v^afii 
Aim'd  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forc*d  K 
And  doomM  to  death,  tho*  fitted  not  to 
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Unknown,  beloved,  thou  whose  shadow  lies 

Across  the  sunny  threshold  of  my  years; 
Whom  memory  with  never-resting  eyes 

Seeks  thro*  the  past,  but  cannot  find  for  tears; 
How  bitter  is  the  thought  that  I,  thy  child. 

Remember  not  the  touch,  the  look,  the  tone, 

Which  made  my  young  life  thrill — that  I  alone 
Forget  the  face  that  o*er  my  cradle  smil'd  ! 

And  yet  I  know  that  if  a  sudden  light 
Reveal'd  thy  living  likeness,  I  should  find 

That  my  poor  heart  hath  pictured  thee  aright 
So  I  will  wait,  nor  think  the  lot  unkind 

That  hides  thee  from  me,  till  I  know  by  sight 
The  perfect  face  thro'  love  on  earth  divin'd. 
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and  duration  are  usually 
red  synonymous,  as  no  du- 
s  perceived  by  us,  except 
ition  of  movement,  or  of 
ngs  as  are  subject  to  move- 
ind  such  duration  is  time, 
orously  speaking,  time  and 
I  are  not  synonymous ;  for 

to  one  another  in  the  same 

as  place  and  space.  As 
e  is  possible  without  real 

space,  so  no  time  is  possi- 
out  real  absolute  duration  ; 
»lace  consists  of  intervals  in 
)  time  consists  of  intervals 
tion.  Yet  there  may  be 
I  independently  of  time,  just 
may  be  space  independent 
s;  and  for  this  reason  the 
>f  duration  must  be  deter- 
ipart  from  the  nature  of 
ji  treating  of  this  subject 

have  to  answer  a  series  of 
IS  altogether  similar  to  those 
e  have  answered  in  treating 
:e  and  place.  Hence  we 
How  the  same  order  and 

in  our  present  treatise 
we  have  followed  in  our 
on  space,  with  this  differ- 
»wever:  that,  to  avoid  useless 
>ns,  we  will  omit  the  devel- 
of  some  of  those  reasonings 
lie  reader  himself  can  easily 
from  space  to  duration, 
tion  is  commonly  defined  as 
Tmanence  of  a  being  in  its 
y  " — Per  mane  niia  ret  in  esse. 
ration  of  a  being  which  per- 
in  existence  without  any  in- 
:hange  is  called  "  standing 
1 " — Duratio  stans.  The  du- 
if  a  being  which  is  actually 

to  intrinsic  mutations  is 


called  "flowing  duration" — Dura- 
tio fluens. 

Flowing  duration  evidently  im- 
plies succession,  and  succession  in- 
volves time  ;  for  succession  is  a  re- 
lation between  something  which 
follows  and  something  which  pre- 
cedes. On  the  other  hand,  time 
also  involves  succession ;  whence  it 
would  seem  that  neither  time  nor 
succession  can  be  defined  apart 
from  one  another,  the  definition  of 
the  latter  presupposing  that  of  the 
former,  and  that  of  the  former  pre- 
supposing the  notion  of  the  latter. 
Although  we  need  not  be  anxious 
about  this  point  (for  time  and  suc- 
cession really  involve  one  another, 
and  therefore  may  well  be  included 
under  the  same  definition),  we  must 
observe  that  the  notion  of  succes- 
sion, though  ordinarily  applied  to 
duration,  extends  to  other  things 
also  whenever  they  follow  one  an- 
other in  a  certain  order.  Thus  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  formed  by  a 
succession  of  strata,  the  Alps  by  a 
succession  of  mountains,  the  streets 
of  the  city  by  a  succession  of  houses, 
etc.  Hence  the  notion  of  succes- 
sion is  more  general  than  the  notion 
of  time,  and  consequently  there 
must  be  some  means  of  defining  it 
independently  of  the  consideration 
of  time. 

Balmes  explains  succession,  with- 
out mentioning  time,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  "  There  are  things 
which  exclude  one  another  from 
the  same  subject,  and  there  are 
other  things  which  do  not  exclude 
one  another  from  the  same  subject. 
The  existence  of  those  things  which 
exclude  one  another  implies  sue- 
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cession.  Take  a  line  ABC.  A 
body  placed  in  A  cannot  pass  over 
to  the  place  B  without  ceasing  to 
be  in  A,  because  the  situation  B 
excludes  the  situation  Ay  and  in  a 
similar  manner  the  situation  C  ex- 
cludes the  situation  B.  If,  then, 
notwithstanding  this  mutual  exclu- 
sion, the  tliree  places  are  really  oc- 
cupied by  the  same  body,  there  is 
succession.  This  shows  that  suc- 
cession is  really  nothing  else  than 
i/te  existence  of  such  things  as  exclude 
one  another.  Hence  succession  im- 
plies the  existence  of  the  thing  that 
excludes,  and  the  non-existence  of 
the  things  that  are  excluded.  All 
variations  involve  some  such  exclu- 
sion ;  hence  all  variations  involve 
succession.  .  .  .  To  perceive  the 
existence  of  things  which  exclude 
one  another  is  to  perceive  succes- 
sion and  time ;  to  measure  it  is  to 
measure  time."  Thus  far  Balmes.* 
But,  if  the  flinving  duration  can 
be  easily  conceived  as  the  existence 
of  such  things  as  exclude  one  an- 
other, the  case  is  very  different 
with  regard  to  standing  duration. 
For,  since  we  measure  all  duration 
by  time  or  by  successive  intervals, 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  there 
may  be  duration  without  succes- 
sion. Even  the  word  "perma- 
nence '*  which  we  employ  in  the 
definition  of  duration,  and  which 
seems  to  exclude  all  notion  of' 
change,  is  always  associated  in  our 
thought  with  succession  and  time. 
The  ditiiculty  we  experience  in 
forming  a  concept  of  standing  du- 
ration is  as  great  at  least  as  that 
wliich  we  find  in  conceiving  abso- 
lute space  without  formal  extension 
and  parts.  In  fact,  formal  exten- 
sion is  to  absolute  space  what  for- 
mal succession  is  to  absolute  stand- 
ing duration.  To  get  over  this  dif- 
ficulty we  shall  have  to  show  that 

•  Fundam,  PhU.  Ub.  viL  c.  7. 


there  is  a  duration  altogetli 
dependent  of  contingent  ch 
as  there  is  a  space  altogethei 
pendent  of  existing  bodiei 
that  the  succession  which  v 
serve  in  the  duration  of  c 
things  is  not  to  be  found 
fundamental  reason  of  its  exl 
as  our  imagination  suggesi 
only  in  the  changes  then 
which  we  witness  in  created 

The  following  questions 
be  answered:  Is  there  any 
ing  duration  ?  and  if  so,  is  it 
jective  reality,  or  a  mere  m 
of  movement  }  Is  standing 
tion  anything  created  }  Wli 
of  reality  is  it }  Is  it  modif 
the  existence  of  creatures.^ 
is  a  term  of  duration }  W 
relative  duration  ?  What  is 
terval  of  duration,  and  hov 
measured  ?  These  questioi 
all  parallel  to  those  which  \s 
answered  in  our  first  and 
articles  on  space,  and  they 
of  a  similar  solution. 

First  question, — **  Is  there  2 
ration  absolutely  standing  ?'* 
tainly.  For  if  there  is  a 
whose  entity  remains  ahva 
same  without  any  intrinsic  c 
its  duration  will  be  abs 
standing.  But  there  is  si 
being.  For  there  is,  as  w< 
provedj  an  infinite  reality  ab 
ly  immovable  and  unchangc 
that  is,  absolute  space.  Its 
nence  is  therefore  altogeth 
empt  from  succession  ;  and 
quently  its  duration  is  abs 
standing. 

Again  :  As  there  is  no 
ment  in  space  without  imm 
space,  so  there  is  no  (lowing 
ration  without  standing  du 
For  as  a  thing  cannot  cha: 
ubication  in  space  unless  tl 
a  field  for  real  ubications  b 
the  initial  and  the  final  t( 
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)vement,  so  a  thing  cannot 
its  mode  of  being  (the 

in  duration,  unless  there 
field  for  real  modes  of 
between  the  initial  and  the 
trm  of  its  duration.  Now, 
il  field,  owing  to  the  fact 
is,  in  both  cases,  prerequired 
possibility  of  the  respective 
s,  is  something  necessarily 
r  to,  and  independent  of,  any 
1  changes.  Therefore,  as 
d  of  all  local  movements  is 
r  to  all  movements  and  ex- 
movement  from  itself,  so  also 
d  of  all  successive  durations 
rior  to  all  successivity  and 
re  excludes  succession, 
i^ugh  these  two  arguments 
to  establish  our  conclusion, 
e  have  to  say  concerning  the 
lestion  will  furnish  addition- 
ixice  in  its  support. 
ui  question.  —  "Is  standing 
n  an  objective  reality  or  a 
ibstract  conception  ?"  We 

that  standing  duration  is 
ective  reality  as  much  as 
e  space.  For,  as  movement 
extend  in  space,  if  space  is 
5  real,  so  movement  cannot 
in  duration,  if  the  field  of  its 
on  is  nothing  real.  But  we 
ist  seen  that  the  field  through 
the  duration  of  movement 
s  is  standing  duration, 
ore  standing  duration  is  an 
ve  reality. 

mdly,  a  mere  nothing,  or  a 
ction,  cannot  be  the  founda- 
real  relations.  But  standing 
m  is  the  foundation  of  all  in- 
of  real  succession,  which 
I  relations.  Therefore  stand - 
ration  is  not  a  fiction,  but  an 
ve  reality.  The  major  of 
;ument  is  well  known.  The 
is  proved  thus  :  In  all  real 
US  the  terms  must  communis 
ith  each  other  through  one  and 
.  xxii. — 8 


the  same  reality ;  and  therefore  the 
foundation  of  a  real  relation  must 
reach  by  one  and  the  same  reality 
the  terms  related.  But  the  terms 
of  successive  duration  are  before 
and  after.  Therefore  the  founda- 
tion of  their  relation  must  reach 
both  before  and  after  with  one  and 
the  same  reality,  and  therefore  it 
has  neither  before  nox  after  in  itself. 
Had  it  before  and  after  in  itself,  its 
after  would  not  be  its  before ;  and 
thus  the  reality  by  which  it  would 
reach  the  terms  of  succession  would 
not  be  the  same.  It*  is  therefore 
manifest  that  the  foundation  of  all 
real  intervals  of  succession  is  a 
reality  whose  duration  ranges  above- 
succession. 

This  proof  may  be  presented 
more  concisely  as  follows  :  Suc- 
cession is  a  relation  between  two 
terms,  as  past  and  present*  Its 
foundation  must  therefore  reach  all 
the  past  as  it  reaches  the  present. 
But  what  reaches  the  past  as  well 
as  the  present,  is  always  present; 
for  if  it  were  past,  it  would  be  no 
more,  and  thus  it  could  not  reach 
the  past  and  the  present.  There- 
fore the  foundation  of  succession 
has  no  past,  but  only  an  invariable 
present.  Therefore  there  is  a  real 
standing  duration,  a  real  field,  over 
which  successive  duration  extends. 

Thirdly,  in  all  intervals  of  suc- 
cession the  before  is  connected 
with  the  after  through  real  duration. 
But  this  real  duration  has  in  itself 
neither  before  nor  after.  For  if  it 
had  before  and  after^  it  would  fall 
under  the  very  genus  of  relation  of 
wliich  it  is  the  foundation  ;  which 
is  evidently  impossible,  because  it 
would  then  be  the  foundation  of  its 
own  entity.  It  is  therefore  plain  that 
the  real  connection  between  the 
before  and  the  after  is  made  by  a 
reality  which  transcends  all  before 
and  all  a//<r,  and  which  is  nothing 
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else  than  absolute  standing  dura- 
tion. 

Fourthly,  if  standing  duration  were 
not  an  objective  reality,  but  a  mere 
fiction  or  a  mere  negation  of  move- 
ment, there  would  be  no  real  length 
of  duration.  For  the  terms  of 
successive  duration  are  indivisible, 
and  consequently  they  cannot  give 
rise  to  any  continuous  quantity  of 
duration,  unless  something  lies  be- 
tween them  which  affords  a  real 
ground  for  continuous  extension. 
That  the  terms  of  successive  du- 
ration are  indivisible  is  evident, 
because  the  same  term  cannot  be 
before  itself  nor  after  itself,  but  is 
wholly  confined  to  an  indivisible 
instant.  Now,  that  according  to 
which  an  interval  of  successive 
duration  can  be  extended  from  one 
of  these  terms  to  another,  is  nothing 
but  absolute  and  standing  duration. 
For,  if  it  were  flowing,  it  would 
pass  away  with  the  passing  terms, 
and  thus  it  would  not  lie  between 
them,  as  is  necessary  in  order  to 
supply  a  ground  for  the  extension 
of  the  interval  intercepted.  In  the 
same  manner,  therefore,  as  there 
cannot  be  distance  between  two 
ubicated  points  without  real  abso- 
lute space,  there  cannot  be  an  in- 
terval between  two  terms  in  suc- 
cession without  real  absolute  dura- 
tion. 

A  fifth  proof  of  the  same  truth 
may  be  drawn  from  the  reality  of 
the  past.  Historical  facts  are  real 
facts,  although  they  are  all  past. 
There  really  was  a  man  called  Sol- 
omon, who  really  reigned  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  there  really  was  a  philoso- 
pher called  Plato,  whose  sublime 
doctrines  deserved  for  him  the  sur- 
name of  Divine  ;  there  really  was  a 
man  called  Attila,  surnamed  the 
Scourge  of  God.  These  men  exist- 
ed in  different  intervals  of  dura- 
tion, and  they  are  no  more;  but 


their  past  existence  and  th< 
tinct  duration  constitute  thi 
tinct  facts,  which  are  rea 
even  to  the  present  day,  an 
will  remain  for  ever.  Noi 
can  we  admit  that  what  has 
ceased  to  exist  in  succetsivi 
tion  is  still  a  real  and  in 
fact,  unless  we  admit  that  1 
an  absolute  duration  which  i 
now,  as  truly  united  with  tl 
as  it  is  with  the  present, 
which  the  past  is  not  past,  b 
petually  present?  If  there 
such  duration,  then  all  th 
must  have  been  obliterate 
buried  in  absolute  nothingnc 
if  the  succession  of  past  thii 
tended  upon  itself  alone,  v 
any  distinct  ground  upon  wl 
flowing  could  be  registered 
of  past  things  could  have  left 
a  real  mark  of  their  existem 

Against  this  conclusion  soi 
object  that  the  relation  betw 
fore  and  after  may  be  explai 
a  mere  negation  of  simult 
existence.  But  the  object 
futile.  For  the  intervals  < 
cessive  duration  can  be  grc 
less,  whilst  no  negation  c 
greater  or  less;  which  shoi? 
the  negation  of  simultaneous 
ence  must  not  be  confoundc 
the  intervals  of  succession. 

The  following  objection  ii 
plausible.  The  duration  of 
ment  suffices  to  fill  up  the 
interval  of  succession  and  t 
sure  its  extent;  and  therefc 
reality  which  connects  the 
with  the  after  is  movement 
not  standing  duration.  To  1 
answer  that  the  duration  of 
ment  is  essentially  succesti^ 
relative;  and  therefore  it  n 
a  real  foundation  in  son 
standing  and  absolute.  In  C 
though  every  movement  fc 
extends  and  measures  its  oi 
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nevertheless  it  does  not  ex- 
upon  itself,  but  upon  a  field 
:c  to  itself ;  and  this  field  is 
ently  the  same.  It  is  plain 
;  beginning  and  the  end  of 
ent  cannot  be  connected 
jal  relation  through  move- 
lone,  because  movement  is 
in  JUriy  and  when  it  passes 
I  one  term  of  its  duration 

the  actuality  it  had  in  the 
ng  term;  so  that,  when  it 

its  last  term,  it  has  nothing 
w\izX  it  possessed  in  its  ini- 
m  or  in  any  other  subse- 
erm.  This  suffices  to  show 
though  the  duration  of  the 
ent  fills  up  the  whole  inter- 
,  owing  to  its  very  succes- 
i  cannot  be  assumed  as  the 
of  the  relation  intervening 
k  its  successive  terms. 
iqiusHan, — Is  absolute  and 
g  duration  a  created  or  an 
ed  reality  ?"    This  question 

answered ;  for,  in  the  first 
tanding  duration  is  the  du- 
Df  a  being  altogether  un- 
ible;  and  nothing  unchange- 

created.    Hence  standing 

I  is  an  uncreated  reality, 
other  handy  all  that  is  cre- 
changeable  and  constantly 

to  movement;  hence  all 
(that  is,  contingent)  dura- 
>lies  succession.  Therefore 
g  duration  is  not  to  be  found 
created  realities.  Lastly, 
g  duration,  as  involving  in 

II  conceivable  past  and  all 
\  future,  is  infinite,  and,  as 
;  the  ground  of  all  con  tin- 
ctualities,  is  nothing  less 
e  formal  possibility  of  infi- 
ms  of  real  successive  dura- 
But  such  a  possibility  can 
d  in  God  alone.  Therefore 
lity  of  standing  duration  is 
I  alone;  and  we  need  not 
it  it  must  be  uncreated. 


Fourth  question, — "What  reality, 
then,  is  absolute  standing  dura- 
tion ?"  We  answer  that  this  dura- 
tion is  the  infinite  virtuality  or  ex- 
trinsic terminability  of  God's  eter- 
nity. For  nowhere  but  in  God's 
eternity  can  we  find  the  reason  of 
the  possibility  of  infinite  terms  and 
intervals  of  duration.  Of  course, 
God's  eternity,  considered  absolute- 
ly ad  intra^  is  nothing  else  than  the 
immobility  of  God's  existence ;  but 
its  virtual  comprehension  of  all 
possible  terms  of  successive  dura- 
tion constitutes  the  absolute  dura- 
tion of  God's  existence,  inasmuch 
as  the  word  "  duration"  expresses 
a  virtual  extent  corresponding  to 
all  possible  contingent  duration ; 
for  God's  duration,  though  formally 
simultaneous,  virtually  extends  be- 
yond all  imaginable  terms  and 
intervals  of  contingent  duration. 
Hence  standing  duration  is  the 
duration  of  God's  eternity,  the  first 
and  fundamental  ground  of  flowing 
duration,  the  infinite  range  through 
which  the  duration  of  changeable 
things  extend.  In  other  words,  the 
infinite  virtuality  of  God's  eternity, 
as  equivalent  to  an  infinite  length 
of  time,  is  duration;  and  as  exclud- 
ing from  itself  all  intrinsic  change, 
is  standing  duration.  This  virtual- 
ity of  God's  eternity  is  really  no- 
thing else  than  its  extrinsic  termina- 
bility ;  for  eternity  is  conceived  to 
correspond  to  all  possible  differ- 
ences of  time  only  inasmuch  as  it 
can  be  compared  with  the  contin- 
gent terms  by  which  it  can  be  ex- 
trinsically  terminated. 

Secondly,  if  nothing  had  been 
created,  there  would  have  been  no 
extrinsic  terms  capable  of  extend- 
ing successive  duration  ;  but,  since 
God  would  have  remained  in  his 
eternity,  there  would  have  remain- 
ed the  reality  in  which  all  extrinsic 
terms  of  duration  hare  their  vu> 
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tual  being;  and  thus  there  would 
have  remained,  eminently  and  with- 
out formal  succession,  in  God  him- 
self the  duration  of  all  the  beings 
possible  outside  of  God.  For  he 
would  certainly  not  have  ceased  to 
exist  in  all  the  instants  of  duration 
in  which  creatures  have  existed; 
the  only  change  would  have  been 
this  :  that  those  instants,  owing  to  a 
total  absence  of  creatures,  would 
have  lacked  their  fonnal  denomina- 
tion of  itistants^  and  their  formal 
successivity.  Hence,  if  nothing 
had  been  created,  there  would 
have  remained  infinite  real  dura- 
tion without  succession,  simply  be- 
cause the  virtuality  of  God's  eter- 
nity would  have  remained  in  all  its 
perfection.  It  is  therefore  this  vir- 
tuality that  formally  constitutes 
standing  duration. 

From  this  the  reader  will  easily 
understand  that  in  the  concept  of 
standing  duration  two  notions  re 
involved,  viz. :  that  of  eternity^  as 
expressing  the  standing,  and  that 
of  its  virtuality^  as  connoting  vir- 
tual extent.  In  fact,  God's  eter- 
nity, absolutely  considered,  is  simply 
the  actuality  of  God's  substance, 
and,  as  such,  does  not  connote 
duration ;  for  God's  substance  is 
not  said  to  endure^  but  simply  to 
be.  The  formal  reason  of  duration 
is  derived  from  the  extrinsic  termi- 
nability  of  God's  eternity ;  for  the 
word  "  duration"  conveys  the  idea 
of  continuation,  and  continuation 
implies  succession.  Hence  it  is 
on  account  of  its  extrinsic  termi- 
nability  to  successive  terms  of  du- 
ration that  God's  eternity  is  con- 
ceived as  equivalent  to  infinite  suc- 
cession ;  for  what  virtually  con- 
tains in  itself  all  possible  terms 
and  intervals  of  succession  virtual- 
ly contains  in  itself  all  succession, 
and  can  co-exist,  without  intrinsic 
change,  with  all  the  changes  of 


contingent  duration.  BalmeSi 
defining  succession  as  the  exit 
of  such  things  as  exclude  on 
other,  very  properly  remarks : 
there  were  a  being  which  ik 
excluded  any  other  being  nor 
excluded  by  any  of  them,  that 
would  co-exist  with  all  b 
Now,  one  such  being  exists, 
God,  and  God  alone.  Hence 
logians  do  but  express  a 
and  profound  truth  when  the 
(though  not  all,  perhaps,  full; 
derstand  what  they  say)  that 
is  present  to  all  times  ;  that  t< 
there  is  no  succession,  no  b^fi 
after ;  that  to  him  everythi 
present,  is  Now''  * 

We  conclude  that  standing 
tion  is  infinite,  all-simultaneot 
dependent  of  all  contingent  tl 
indivisible,  immovable,  for 
simple  and  unextendedybut  e< 
lent  to  infinite  intervals  of  si 
sive  duration,  and  virtually  ex 
ing  through  infinite  lengths, 
duration  is  absolute. 

Fifth  question. — "  Does  the 
tion  of  a  contingent  being  in 
lute  duration  cause  any  int 
change  in  standing  durat 
The  answer  is  not  doubtful 
we  have  already  seen  that  sta 
duration  is  incapable  of  int 
modifications.  Nevertheless, 
not  be  superfluous  to  remar 
the  better  understanding  of 
answer,  that  the  "  when"  (the 
do)  of  a  contingent  being  ha 
same  relation  to  the  virtual! 
God's  eternity  as  has  its  "w 
(the  ubi)  to  the  virtuality  of  < 
immensity.  For,  as  the  **ir 
of  every  possible  creature  i 
tually  precontained  in  ab 
space,  so  is  the  "when"  < 
creatures  virtually  precontain 
absolute  duration.  Hence  th 
ation  of  any  number  of  conti 
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!n  duration  implies  nothing 
fxtrinsic  termination  of  ab- 
duration,  which  accordingly 
5  altogether  unafiected  by 
istence  in  it  of  any  number 
insic  terms.  The  ''when" 
ntingent  being,  as  contained 
»lute  duration,  is  virtual ;  it 
)t  l>ecome  formal  except  in 
tingent  being  itself— that  is, 
insic  termination.  Thus  the 
of  the  contingent  "  when" 
he  virtuality  of  God's  eter- 
y  more  than  the  subject  of 
itingent  "  where"  is  the  vir- 
of  God's  immensity. 

shows  that  the  formal 
"  of  a  contingent  being  is 
\  relativity,  or  a  respectus, 
rmal  reason,  or  the  founda- 
this  relativity  is  the  reality 
I  which  the  contingent  being 
nicates  with  absolute  stand- 
ation,  viz. :  the  real  instant 
i)  which  is  common  to  both, 
;h  not  in  the  same  manner; 
is  virtual  in  standing  dura- 
hilst  it  is  formal  in  the  ex- 
term.  Hence  a  contingent 
inasmuch  as  it  has  existence 
nding  duration,  is  nothing 
term  related  its  "  when" 
ne  eternity  as  existing  in  a 
perfect  manner  in  the  same 
."  But,  since  the  contin- 
when"  of  the  creature  exclu- 
Delongs  to  the  creature  itself, 
standing  duration  receives 
g  from  it  except  a  relative 
•ic  denomination. 

relation  resulting  from  the 
ice  of  a  created  term  in 
ig  duration  consists  in  this : 
le  created  term  by  its  formal 
I  "really  imitates  the  eminent 
of  being  of  God  himself  in 
ne  **  when."  This  relation  is 
simultaneousfuss, 
ultaneousness  is  often  con- 
:d  with  presence  and  with 


co-existence.  But  these  three  no- 
tions, rigorously  speaking,  differ 
from  one  another.  Presence  refers 
to  terms  in  space ;  simultatuousness 
to  terms  in  duration ;  co-existence 
to  terms  both  present  and  simulta- 
neous. Thus  presence  and  simul- 
taneousness  |re  the  constituents  of 
co-existence.  Presence  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  material  constitu- 
ent, because  it  depends  on  the 
"where,"  which  belongs  to  the 
thing  on  account  of  its  matter  or 
potency ;  simultaneousness  must  be 
considered  as  the  formal  constituent, 
because  it  depends  on  the  "  when," 
which  belongs  to  the  thing  on  ac- 
count of  its  act  or  of  its  resulting 
actuality. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we 
must  yet  remark  that  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  infinite  virtuality  of 
divine  immensity  receives  distinct 
extnnsic  denominations  from  the 
contingent  terms  existing' in  space, 
and  is  thus  said  to  imply  distinct 
virtualitieSy  so  also  the  infinite  vir- 
tuality of  God's  eternity  can  be 
said  to  imply  distinct  virtualities, 
owing  to  the  distinct  denominations 
it  receives  from  distinct  terms  of 
contingent  duration.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  can  speak  of  vir- 
tualities of  eternity  in  the  plural. 
Thus  when  we  point  out  the  first 
instant  of  any  movement  as  distinct 
from  any  following  instant,  we  con- 
sider the  flowing  of  the  contingent 
"  when  "  from  be/ore  to  after  as  a 
passage  from  one  to  another  vir- 
tuality of  standing  duration.  These 
virtualities,  however,  are  not  dis- 
tinct as  to  their  absolute  beings,  but 
only  as  to  their  extrinsic  termina- 
tion and  denomination  ;  and  there- 
fore they  are  really  but  one  infinite 
virtuality.  As  all  that  we  have 
said  of  the  virtualities  of  absolute 
space  in  one  of  our  past  articles 
equally  applies  to  the  virtualities 
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of  absolute  duration,  we  need  not 
dwell  here  any  longer  on  this 
point. 

Sixth  question. — In  what  does 
the  '  when  *  of  a  contingent  being 
precisely  consist  ?"  From  the  pre- 
ceding considerations  it  is  evident 
that  the  "when"  of^a  contingent 
being  may  be  understood  in  two 
manners,  viz.,  either  objectively  or 
subjectively.  Objectively  consider- 
ed, the  "  when "  is  nothing  else 
than  a  simple  and  indivisible  term  in 
duration  formally  marked  out  in  it 
by  the  actuality  of  the  contingent 
being.  We  say  a  simple  and  indi- 
visible term^  because  the  actuality  of 
the  contingent  being  by  which  it  is 
determined  involves  neither  past 
nor  future,  neither  before  nor  c^fter^ 
but  only  its  present  existence,  which, 
as  such,  is  confined  to  an  indivisible 
Now,  Hence  we  do  not  agree  with 
those  philosophers  who  confound 
the  quando  the  tempus — that  is, 
the  "when"  with  the  extent  of 
flowing  duration.  We  admit  with 
these  philosophers  that  the"  when  " 
of  contingent  things  extends  through 
movement  from  before  to  after ^  and 
draws,  so  to  say,  a  continuous  line 
in  duration  ;  but  we  must  remind 
them  that  the  before  and  the  after 
are  distinct  modes  of  being  in  dura- 
tion, and  that  every  term  of  dura- 
tion designable  between  them  is  a 
distinct  "  when  "  independent  of 
every  other  "  when,"  either  pre- 
ceding or  following;  which  shows 
that  the  tempus  implies  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  distinct  "  whens," 
and  tlierefore  cannot  be  considered 
as  synonymous  with  quando. 

If  the  "  when  "  is  considered  sub- 
jectively— that  is,  as  an  appurte- 
nance of  the  subject  of  which  it  is 
predicated — it  may  be  defined  as 
the  mode  of  being  of  a  contingent  thing 
in  duration.  This  mode  consists 
of  a  mere  relativity ;  for  it  results 


from  the  extrinsic  termir 
absolute  duration,  as  ali 
plained.  Hence  the  "  n 
not  received  in  the  subject 
it  is  predicated,  and  does  i 
in  it,  but,  like  all  other  r 
and  connotations,  sinipif 
it  with  its  correlative,  ai 
venes  or  lies  between  the 
the  other. 

But,  although  it  cons 
mere  relativity,  the  "wh 
admits  of  being  divided  int 
and  relative^  according  as 
ceived  absolutely  as  somet 
in  nature,  or  compared  \ 
other  "  when  " ;  for,  as  we 
ready  explained  when  tn 
ubications,  relative  entitle 
considered  both  as  to  what 
in  themselves,  and  as  to  ^ 
are  to  one  another. 

If  the  "when"  is  c( 
simply  as  a  termination  of 
duration,  without  regard 
thing  else,  it  is  called  c^bsi 
is  defined  as  the  made  of  h 
thing  in  absolute  duratic 
absolute  "  when  "  is  an 
mode  of  the  contingent  beii 
than  its  dependence  from 
cause,  and  is  altogether  ir 
so  long  as  the  continge 
exists;  for,  on  the  one  \ 
contingent  being  cannot  < 
within  the  domain  of  divine 
and,  on  the  other,  it  can 
different  modes  of  being  wi 
to  it,  as  the  standing  dur 
eternity  is  all  uniform  in  it 
virtual  extension,  and  tht 
gent  being,  however  much 
try  to  vary  its  place  in 
must  always  be  in  the  vei 
of  eternity.  Hence  the 
"  when  "  is  altogether  u 
able. 

If  the  "  when  "  of  a  a 
being  is  compared  with 
another  contingent  being 
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ascertuh  their  mutual  relation, 
Iben  the  "  when  '*  is  called  r^/a- 
'  tite,  and,  as  such,  it  may  be  defined 
IS  ike  mode  of  ierminati/ig  a  rela- 
MmtM  duraii0H.  This  ''when  "  is 
diangeable,  not  in  its  intrinsic  enti- 
ty, but  in  its  relative  formality  ;  and 
it  is  only  under  this  formality  that 
tke  *'when  "  {fuando)  can  be  rank- 
ed among  the  predicamental  acci- 
dents; for  this  changeable  formal- 
ftf  is  the  only  thing  in  it  which 
bejirs  the  stamp  of  an  accidental 
entity. 

The  before  and  the  after  of  the 
laroe  contingent  being  are  consid- 
ered as  two  distinct  relative  terms, 
because  the  being  to  which  they 
refer,  when  existing  in  the  after^ 
excludes  the  before;  though  the 
absolute  "  when "  of  one  and  the 
same  being  is  one  term  only.  But 
of  this  we  shall  treat  more  fully  in 
the  sequel. 

Seventh  question. — "  What  is  rela- 
tive  duration  Here  we  meet  again 
the  same  difficulty  which  we  have 
encountered  in  explaining  relative 
tface;  for  in  the  same  manner  as 
relations  in  space  are  usually  con- 
founded with  space  itself,  so  are  the 
intervals  in  duration  confounded 
with  the  duration  which  is  the 
ground  of  their  extension.  But,  as 
the  reasonings  by  which  we  have 
established  the  precise  notion  of 
relative  space  can  be  easily  brought 
to  bear  on  the  present  subject  by 
the  reader  himself,  we  think  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 
and  clear  statement  of  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  those  reasonings, 
as  applied  to  duration. 

Relative  duration  is  the  duration 
through  which  any  movement  extends  ; 
that  is,  the  duration  through  which 
the  **  when  "  of  anything  in  move- 
ment glides  from  before  to  after^ 
and  by  which  the  before  and  the 
^Jter  are  linked  in  mutual  relation. 


Now,  the  duration  through  which 
movement  extends  is  not  exactly 
the  duration  of  the  movement  itself, 
but  the  ground  upon  which  the 
movement  extends  its  own  dura- 
tion; because  movement  has  no- 
thing actual  but  a  flowing  instant, 
and  therefore  it  has  no  duration 
within  itself  except  by  reference  to 
an  extrinsic  ground  through  which 
it  successively  extends.  This 
ground,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
is  standing  duration.  And  there- 
fore relative  duration  is  nothing 
else  than  standing  duration  as 
extrinsically  terminated  by  distinct 
terms^  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
terminated  by  one  term  which,  ow- 
ing to  any  kind  of  movement,  ac- 
quires distinct  and  opposite  formal- 
ities. This  conclusion  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  foundation 
of  all  relations  between  before 
and  after  must  be  something  abso- 
lute, having  in  itself  neither  before 
nor  aftery  and  therefore  absolutely 
standing.  This  principle  is  obvi- 
ously true.  The  popular  notion, 
on  the  contrary,  that  relative  dura- 
tion is  the  duration  of  movement, 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
movement  itself  engenders  dura- 
tion— which  assumption  is  false; 
for  we  cannot  even  conceive  move- 
ment without  presupposing  the  ab- 
solute duration  upon  which  the 
movement  has  to  trace  the  line  of 
its  flowing  existence. 

Thus  relative  duration  is  called 
relative,  not  because  it  is  itself  re- 
lated, but  because  it  is  the  ground 
through  which  the  extrinsic  terms 
are  related.  It  is  actively,  not  pas- 
sively, relative ;  it  is  the  ratio^  not 
the  ratiotiatumy  the  foundation,  not 
the  result,  of  the  relativities.  In 
other  terms,  relative  duration  is  ab- 
solute as  to  its  entity,  and  relative 
as  to  the  extrinsic  denomination 
derived  froi|i  the  relations  of  which 
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it  is  the  formal  reason.  Duration, 
as  absolute,  may  be  styled  *'  the 
region  of  all  possible  whens^'*  just 
as  absolute  space  is  styled  **  the  re- 
gion of  all  possible  ubications  " ; 
and,  as  relative,  it  may  be  styled 
"  the  region  of  all  possible  succes- 
sion," just  as  relative  space  is  styl- 
ed "  the  region  of  all  local  move- 
ments." Absolute  standing  dura- 
tion and  absolute  space  are  the 
ground  of  the  here  and  now  as 
statical  terms.  Relative  standing 
duration  and  relative  space  are  the 
ground  of  the  here  and  naiv  as  glid- 
ing— that  \s,  as  dynamically  consid- 
ered. 

Eighth  question,—  ''  What  is  an  in- 
terval of  duration  ?"  It  is  a  relation 
existing  between  two  opposite 
terms  of  succession — that  is,  be- 
tween before  and  after.  An  in- 
terval of  duration  is  commonly  con- 
sidered as  a  continuous  extension  ; 
yet  it  is  primarily  a  simple  relation 
by  which  the  extension  of  the 
flowing  from  before  to  after  is  for- 
mally determined.  Nevertheless, 
since  the  "  when  "  cannot  acquire 
the  opposite  formalities,  before 
and  after^  without  continuous 
movement,  all  interval  of  duration 
implies  movement,  and  therefore 
may  be  considered  also  as  a  con- 
tinuous quantity.  Under  this  last 
aspect,  the  interval  of  duration  is 
nothing  else  than  the  duration  of 
the  movement  from  before  to  after. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the 
duration  of  movement,  or  the  in- 
terval of  duration,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  duration  through 
which  the  movement  extends.  But 
as,  in  the  popular  language,  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other  is  termed 
"  relative  duration/'  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  duration  through 
which  the  movement  extends  might 
be  called  fundamental  relative  dura- 
tion, whilst  the  relation  which  con- 


stitutes an  interval  between 
and  after  might  be  called  n 
relative  duration. 

The  philosophical  necess 
this  distinction  is  obvious,  fi 
cause  the  standing  duration,  I 
which  movement  extends,  m 
be  confounded  with  the  flow 
ration  of  movement ;  secon< 
cause  the  relation  and  its  i 
tion  are  not  the  same  thing, 
we  have  explained  at  lengi 
treating  of  relative  space,  ! 
found  the  one  with  the  othe 
to  Pantheism.  Intervals  o 
tion  are  not  parts  of  absolut 
tion,  thougli  tliey  are  so  cor 
by  many,  but  tliey  are  raei 
tions,  as  we  have  stated.  A 
duration  is  all  standing,  it 
parts,  and  it  cannot  be  divid 
parts.  VVHiat  is  called  an  i 
of  duration  should  rather  Ix 
an  interval  in  duration ;  fc 
not  a  portion  of  standing  di 
but  an  extrinsic  result ;  it  ii 
length  of  absolute  duratic 
the  length  of  the  movement  < 
ing  through  that  duration  ;  it 
divisible  extension,  but  the  | 
on  which  movement  acqui 
divisible  extension  from  be^ 
after.  In  the  smallest  cone 
interval  of  duration  there  i: 
with  all  his  eternity.  To 
that  intervals  of  duration  a 
tinct  durations  would  be 
God's  eternity  to  pieces  by 
it  a  distinct  being  in  really  c 
intervals.  Hence  it  is  neces 
concede  that,  whilst  the  in 
are  distinct,  the  duration  on 
they  have  their  foundation 
and  the  same.  The  only  di 
which  can  be  safely  confc 
with  those  intervals  is  the 
duration  of  the  movement  bj 
they  are  measured.  This 
duration  which  can  be  con: 
as  a  continuous  quantity  d 
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n(o  parts ;  and  this  is  the  duration 
vftich  we  should  style  resultant 
lelative  duration,"  to  avoid  all  dan- 
ger of  error  or  equivocation. 

The  objections  which  can  be 
nade  against  this  manner  of  view- 
ing things  do  not  much  differ  from 
diose  which  we  have  solved  in  our 
Kcond  article  on  space ;  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  make  a  new  answer  to  them, 
the  reader  himself  will  be  able  to 
lee  what  the  objections  are,  and 
bow  they  can  be  solved,  by  simply 
substituting  the  words  "eternity," 
** duration,"  etc.,  for  the  words  "  im- 
mensity," *•  space,"  etc.,  in  the  arti- 
de  referred  to. 

Yet  a  special  objection  can  be 
made  against  the  preceding  doc- 
trine about  the  duration  of  move- 
ment, independently  of  those  which 
regard  relations  in  space.  It  may 
be  presented  under  this  form. 
'*The  foundation  of  the  relation 
between  before  and  after  is  nothing 
else  than  movement  itself.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  and  unphilo- 
sophical  to  trace  the  duration  of 
movement  to  the  virtuality  of  God's 
eternity  as  its  extrinsic  founda- 
tion." The  antecedent  of  this  ar- 
gument may  be  proved  thus : 
'*That  thing  is  the  foundation  of 
the  relation  which  gives  to  its 
terms  their  relative  being — that  is, 
in  our  case,  tlieir  opposite  formali- 
ties, ^^t?/*^  and  after.  But  move- 
ment alone  gives  to  the  when  these 
opposite  formalities.  Therefore 
movement  alone  is  the  foundation 
of  successive  duration." 

We  answer  that  the  antecedent 
of  the  first  argument  is  absolutely 
false.  As  to  the  syllogism  which 
comes  next,  we  concede  the  major, 
but  we  deny  the  minor.  For  it  is 
plain  that  movement  cannot  give 
to  the  absolute  when  the  relative 
fomaalities  before  and  after^  except 


by  flowing  through  absolute  dura- 
tion, without  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  movement  to  have  its  suc- 
cessive duration.  And  surely,  if 
the  movement  has  no  duration  but 
that  which  it  borrows  from  the  ab- 
solute duration  through  which  it 
extends,  the  foundation  of  its  du- 
ration from  before  to  after  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  same  absolute 
duration  through  which  the  move- 
ment acquires  its  before  and  after. 
Now,  this  absolute  duration  is  the 
virtuality  of  God's  eternity,  as  we 
have  proved.  It  is  therefore  both 
philosophical  and  necessary  to  trace 
the  duration  of  movement  to  the 
virtuality  of  God's  eternity  as  its 
extrinsic  foundation.  That  move- 
ment is  also  necessary  to  constitute 
the  relation  between  before  and 
after^  we  fully  admit;  for  there 
cannot  be  before  and  after  without 
movement.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  movement  is  the 
foundation  of  the  relation  ;  it  mere- 
ly follows  that  movement  is  a  con- 
dition necessary  to  give  to  the  abso- 
lute when  two  distinct  actualities, 
according  to  which  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  itself  on  the  ground  of 
standing  duration.  For,  as  every 
relation  demands  two  opposite 
terms,  the  same  absolute  must 
acquire  two  opposite  formalities, 
that  it  may  be  related  to  itself. 

The  only  other  objection  which 
may  perhaps  be  made  against  our 
conclusions  is  the  following  :  The 
foundation  of  a  real  relation  is  that 
reality  through  which  the  terms  re- 
lated communicate-  with  one  an- 
other. Now,  evidently,  the  before 
and  the  after^  which  are  the  terms 
of  the  relation  in  question,  commu- 
nicate with  one  another  through 
the  same  absolute  when  ;  for  they 
are  the  same  absolute  when  under 
two  opposite  formalities.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  foundation  of 
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the  relation  between  before  and  af- 
ter  is  nothing  else  than  the  abso- 
lute when  of  a  moving  being. 

To  this  we  answer  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  relation  is  not  all 
reality  through  which  the  terms  re- 
lated communicate  with  one  an- 
other, but  only  that  reality  by  the 
common  termination  of  which  they 
become  formally  related  to  one  an- 
other. Hence,  since  the  before  and 
the  after  do  not  receive  their  rela- 
tive formalities  from  the  absolute 
when^  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the 
absolute  w?ien  is  the  foundation  of 
the  interval  of  duration.  The  before 
and  the  ^x/Z^rr  communicate  with  the 
same  absolute  when  not  as  a  formal, 
but  as  a  material,  cause  of  their  exis- 
tence— that  is,  inasmuch  as  the 
same  w?un  is  the  subject,  not  the 
reason,  of  both  formalities.  The 
only  relation  to  which  the  absolute 
when  can  give  a  foundation  is  one 
of  identity  with  itself  in  all  the  ex- 
tent of  its  flowing  duration.  But 
such  a  relation  presupposes,  in- 
stead of  constituting,  an  interval 
in  duration.  And  therefore  it  is 
manifest  that  the  absolute  when  is 
not  the  foundation  of  the  relation 
between  before  and  after. 

Having  thus  answered  the  ques- 
tions proposed,  and  given  the  solu- 
tion of  the  few  difficulties  objected, 
we  must  now  say  a  few  words  about 
the  division  and  measurement  of  re- 
lative duration,  whether  funda- 
mental or  resultant. 

Fundamental  or  standing  dura- 
tion is  divided  into  real  and  imagi- 
nary. This  division  cannot  regard 
the  entity  of  standing  duration, 
which  is  unquestionably  real,  as  we 
have  proved.  It  regards  the  real- 
ity or  the  unreality  of  the  extrinsic 
terms  conceived  as  having  a  rela- 
tion in  duration.  The  true  notion 
of  real,  contrasted  with  imaginary, 
duration,  is  the  following :  Stand- 


ing duration  is  called  r^i 
is  really  relative,  viz.,  wht 
trinsically  terminated  by 
between  which  it  founds 
lation  ;  on  the  contrary,  i 
imaginary  when  the  extrio 
do  not  exist  in  nature,  b 
our  imagination ;  for,  in  si 
standing  duration  is  not 
minated  and  does  not  f< 
relations,  but  both  the  ter 
and  the  relations  are  sim 
ment  of  our  imaginatio: 
standing  duration,  as  < 
none  but  imaginary  relat 
justly  be  called  "in 
though  in  an  absolute  s 
intrinsically  real.  Ac 
the  indefinite  duration  \ 
imagine  when  we  carry  oi' 
beyond  the  creation  of  t 
and  which  is  also  callec 
nary,"  is  not  absolute  bu 
duration,  and  is  not  ima 
itself,  but  only  as  to  its  c 
tion  of  relative,  because,  i 
sence  of  all  real  terms,  the 
none  but  imaginary  relati< 
It  is  therefore  unphil 
to  confound  imaginary  ai 
nite  duration  with  absolu 
finite  duration.  This  latt 
an  object  of  imaginatior 
the  intellect  alone.  Im 
cannot  conceive  duration, 
connection  with  some  i 
from  before  to  after  ;  henc 
and  infinite  duration,  w 
no  before  and  no  after^  is  \ 
beyond  the  reach  of  im: 
Indeed,  our  intellectual  ct 
of  infinite  standing  dui 
always  accompanied  in  o 
by  a  representation  of 
time;  but  this  depends,  as 
stated  in  speaking  of  spai 
well-known  connection  ol 
aginative  and  intellectut 
tions,  inasmuch  as  our  im 
strives  to  follow  the  inte 
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resent  after  its  own  manner 
be  intellect  conceives  in  a 

different  manner.  It  was 
ifounding  the  objective  no- 
f  duration  with  our  subjec- 
lanner  of  imagining  it  that 
:ame  to  the  conclusion  that 
»n  was  nothing  but  a  subjec- 
rm  or  a  subjective  condition, 
which  all  intuitions  are  pos- 
n  us.  This  conclusion  is 
tly  false;  but  its  refutation, 
luccessful,  must  be  based  on 
iectivity  of  absolute  standing 
without  which,  as  we 
hown,  there  can  be  no  field 
1  and  objective  succession, 
iltant  relative  duration — that 
nterval  of  flowing  duration — 

of  the  same  division  into 
id  imaginary.     It    is  real 

real  continuous  flowing  con- 
he  before  with  the  after  \  in 
IX  suppositions  it  will  be  im- 
r.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
!al  continuous  flowing  "  may 
her  intrinsic  or  extrinsic, 
if  God  had  created  nothing 
mple  angel,  there  would  have 
D  other  flowing  duration  than 
nuous  succession  of'intellec- 
)erations  connecting  the  be- 
th  the  after  in  the  angel  him- 
id  thus  his  duration  would 
;en  measured  by  a  series  of  in- 
changes.  It  is  evident  that  in 
5c  one  absolute  when  suffices 
jnd  the  interval  of  duration  ; 
its  gliding  from  before  to  a 
icquires  opposite  formalities 
h  which  it  can  be  relatively 
d  to  itself  as  the  subject  and 
m  of  the  relation.  If,  on  the 
ry,  we  consider  the  interval 
ation  between  two  distinct 
—say  Csesar  and  Napoleon — 
he  real  continuous  flowing 
ch  such  an  interval  is  meas- 

extrinsic  to  the  terms  com- 
for  the  when  of  Ca&sar  is 


distinct  from,  and  does  not  reach, 
that  of  Napoleon  ;  which  shows  that 
their  respective  whens  have  no  in- 
trinsic connection,  and  that  the 
succession  comprised  between  those 
whens  must  have  consisted  of  a 
series  of  changes  extrinsic  to  the 
terras  compared.  It  may  seem  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  an  interval 
of  continuous  succession  can  result 
between  two  terms  of  which  the 
one  does  not  attain  to  the  other; 
for,  as  a  line  in  space  must  be 
drawn  by  the  movement  of  a  single 
point,  so  it  seems  that  a  length  in 
duration  must  be  extended  by  the 
flowing  of  a  single  when  from  before 
to  after.  The  truth  is  that  the  in- 
terval between  the  whens  of  two 
distinct  beings  is  not  obtained  by 
comparing  the  when  of  the  one 
with  that  of  the  other,  but  by  re- 
sorting to  the  when  of  some  other 
being  which  has  extended  its  con- 
tinuous succession  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  Thus,  when  Caesar 
died,  the  earth  was  revolving  on 
its  axis,  and  it  continued  to  revolve 
without  interruption  up  to  tlie  ex- 
istence of  Napoleon,  thus  extend- 
ing the  duration  of  its  movement 
from  a  when  corresponding  to 
CjEsar*s  death  to  a  when  corre- 
sponding to  Napoleon's  birth  ;  and 
this  duration,  wholly  extrinsic  to 
Cxsar  and  Napoleon,  measures  the 
interval  between  them. 

As  all  intervals  of  duration  ex- 
tend from  before  to  afier^  there  can 
be  no  interval  between  co-existent 
beings,  as  is  evident.  In  the  same 
manner  as  two  beings  whose  ubica- 
lions  coincide  cannot  be  distant  in 
space,  so  two  beings  whose  whens 
are  simultaneous  cannot  form  an 
interval  of  duration. 

All  real  intervals  of  duration  re- 
gard the  past ;  for  in  the  past  alone 
can  we  find  a  real  before  and  a  real 
after.    The  present  gives  no  inter- 
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val,  as  we  have  just  stated,  but 
only  simultaneousness.  The  future 
is  real  only  potentially — that  is,  it 
will  l)e  real,  but  it  is  not  yet. 
What  has  never  been,  and  never 
will  be,  is  merely  imaginary.  To 
this  last  class  belong  all  the  inter- 
vals of*  duration  corresponding  to 
those  conditional  events  which  did 
not  happen,  owing  to  the  non-fulfil- 
ment* df  the  conditions  on  which 
their  reality  depended. 

As  to  the  measurement  of  flow- 
ing duration  a  few  words  will  suf- 
fice. The  when  considered  abso- 
lutely is  incapable  of  measuring  an 
interval  of  duration,  for  the  reason 
that  the  when  is  unextended,  and 
therefore  unproportionate  to  the 
mensuration  of  a  continuous  inter- 
val; for  the  measure  must  be  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  thing  to  be 
measured.  Just  as  a  continuous 
line  cannot  be  made  up  of  unex- 
tended points,  so  cannot  a  continu- 
ous interval  be  made  up  of  indivisi- 
ble instants ;  hence,  as  a  line  is  di- 
visible only  into  smaller  and  smaller 
lines,  by  which  it  can^be  measur- 
ed, so  also  an  interval  of  duration 
is  divisible  only  into  smaller  and 
smaller*  intervals,  and  is  measured 
by  the  same.  These  smaller  inter- 
vals, being  continuous,  are  them- 
selves divisible  and  mensurable  by 
other  intervals  of  less  duration,  and 
these  other  intervals  are  again  di- 
visible and  mensurable ;  so  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  is 
impossible  to  reach  an  absolute 
measure  of  duration,  and  we  must 
rest  satisfied  with  a  relative  one, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  line  and 
of  any  other  continuous  quantity. 
The  smallest  unit  or  measure  of 
duration  commonly  used  is  the  se- 
cond, or  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute. 

But,  since  continuous  quantities 
are  divisible  in  infinitum^  it  may  be 
asked,  what  prevents  us  from  con- 


sidering a  finite  interval  of  dui 
as  containing  an  infinite  mull 
of  infinitesimal  units  of  dura 
If  nothing  prevents  us,  then  i 
infinitesimal  unit  we  shall  ha^ 
true  and  absolute  measure  of 
tion.  We  answer  that  Dothin| 
vents  such  a  conception;  bu 
mensuration  of  a  finite  interv 
infinitesimal  units  would  nevei 
ply  us  the  means  of  detera 
the  relative  lengths  of  two  int< 
of  duration.  For,  if  every  inl 
is  a  sum  of  infinite  terms,  and 
represented,  how  can  we  d 
which  of  those  intervals*  i 
greater,  since  we  cannot  com 
infinite  ? 

Mathematicians,  in  all  dyna 
questions,  express  the  conditio 
the  movement  in  terms  of  inl 
simal  quantities,  and  consider 
actual  instant  which  conned 
before  with  the  after  as  an  in 
simal  interval  of  duration*  i 
same  manner  as  they  consider 
shifting  ubication  as  an  infii 
mal  interval  of  space.  But 
they  pass  from  infinitesimal  to 
quantities*  by  integration  be 
determinate  limits,  they  do  n 
press  the  finite  intervals  in  in 
simal  terms,  but  in  terms  of  a 
unit,  viz.,  a  second  of  time 
this  shows  that,  even  in  high  t 
matics,  the  infinitesimal  is  not 
as  the  measure  of  the  6nite. 

Since  in^nitesimals  axe  con 
ed  as  evanescent  quantitie 
question  may  be  asked  wl 
they  are  still  conceivable  as  q 
ties.  We  have  no  intention  < 
cussing  here  the  philoso 
grounds  of  infinitesimal  calcu 
we  may  have  hereafter  a  bctt 
portunity  of  examining  such 
teresting  subject ;  but,  so  far 
finitesimals  of  duration  are  coi 
ed,  we  answer  that  they  ar 
quantities,  though   they  be 
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with  finite  duration, 
athematicians  call  an  infi- 
l  of  time  is  nothing  else 
iy  than  the  flowing  of  an 
nrhen  "  from  before  to  after, 
ten  "  as  such  is  no  quantity, 
flowing  is.    However  nar- 

compass  within  which  it 
•educed,  the  flowing  implies 
1  between  before md  after; 
fery  instant  of  successive 
,  inasmuch  as  it  actually 

immediate  before  with  its 
te  after^  partakes  of  the  na- 

successive  duration,  and 
?  of  continuous  quantity, 
s  it  matter  that  infinites!* 
called  evanescent  K3^2Xi\X\\t,%* 
deed  vanish,  as  compared 
te  quantities  ;  but  the  very 
heir  vanishing  proves  that 

still  something  when  they 
he  act  of  vanishing.  Sir 
ewton,  after  saying  in  his 
I  that  he  intends  to  reduce 
lonstration  of  a  series  of 
ions  to  the  first  and  last 
i  ratios  of  nascent  and  eva- 
quantities,  pro[>ounds  and 
lis  very  difficulty  as  fol- 
Perhaps  it  may  be  object- 
there  is  no  ultimate  pro- 
of evanescent  quantities  ; 
the  proportion,  before  the 
rs  have  vanished,  is  'not 
nate,  and,  when  they  are 
i,  is  none.  But  by  the 
gument  it  may  be  alleged 
•ody  arriving  at  a  certain 
id  there  stopping,  has  no 

velocity;  because  the  ve- 
jfore  the  body  comes  to  the 


place,  is  not  its  ultimate  velocity ; 
when  it  has  arrived,  is  none.  But 
the  answer  is  easy  ;  for  by  the  ulti- 
mate velocity  is  meant  that  with 
which  the  body  is  moved,  neither 
before  it  arrives  at  its  last  place  and 
the  motion  ceases,  nor  after^  but 
at  the  very  instant  it  arrives ;  that 
is,  the  velocity  with  which  the 
body  arrives  at  its  last  place,  and 
with  which  the  motion  ceases.  And 
in  like  manner,  by  the  ultimate 
ratio  of  evanescent  quantities  is  to 
be  understood  the  ratio  of  the 
quantities,  not  before  they  vanish, 
not  afterwards,  but  with  which  they 
vanish.  In  like  manner,  the  first 
ratio  of  nascent  quantities  is  that 
with  which  they  begin  to  be." 
From  this  answer,  which  is  so  clear 
and  so  deep,  it  is  manifest  that 
infinitesimals  are  real  quantities. 
Whence  we  infer  that  every  instant 
of  duration  which  actually  flows 
from  before  to  after  marks  out  a 
real  infinitesimal  interval  of  dura- 
tion that  might  serve  as  a  unit  of 
measure  for  the  mensuration  of  all 
finite  intervals  of  succession,  were 
it  not  that  we  cannot  reckon  up  to 
infinity.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not 
follow  that  an  infinitesimal  duration 
is  an  absolute  unit  of  duration  ;  for 
it  is  still  continuous,  even  in  its  in- 
finite smallness ;  and  accordingly  it 
is  still  divisible  and  mensurable  by 
other  units  of  a  lower  standard. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  measurement 
of  flowing  duration,  and  indeed  of 
all  other  continuous  quantity,  can- 
not be  made  except  by  some  arbi- 
trary and  conventional  unit. 
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THE  STARS. 

As  I  gaze  in  silent  wonder 

On  the  countless  stars  of  night, 

Looking  down  in  mystic  stillness 
With  their  soft  and  magic  light 

Seem  they  from  my  eyes  retreating 
With  their  vast  and  bright  array, 

Till  they  into  endless  distance 
Almost  seem  to  fade  away. 

And  my  thoughts  are  carried  with  them 
To  their  far-off  realms  of  light ; 

Yet  they  seem  retreating  ever, 
Ever  into  endless  night. 

Whither  leads  that  silent  army, 
With  its  noiseless  tread  and  slow  ? 

And  those  glittering  bands,  who  are  they  ? 
Thus  my  thoughts  essay  to  know. 

But  my  heart  the  secret  telleth 
That  to  thee,  my  God,  they  guide ; 

That  they  are  thy  gleaming  watchmen. 
Guarding  round  thy  palace  wide. 

Then,  when  shall  those  gates  be  opened 

To  receive  my  yearning  soul. 
Where  its  home  shall  be  for  ever, 

While  the  countless  ages  roll  ? 

Thou  alone,  O  God !  canst  know  it : 

Till  then  doth  ray  spirit  pine. 
Father  !  keep  thy  child  from  falling. 

Till  for  ever  I  am  thine. 
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NEN,  the  "  fort  of  Schwytz," 
I  at  that  angle  of  the  lake 
rne  where  it  turns  abrupt- 
rds  the  very  heart  of  the 
as  always  been  a  central 
place  for  travellers ;  but 
e  erection  of  its  large  hotel 
iction  has  greatly  increased, 
nd  the  Waldstatterhof  full 
flowing,  and  rejoiced  that, 
,  we  had  wisely  ordered  our 
>eforehand.  Our  surprise 
t,  as  we  threaded  the  mazes 
ibU'^hdte  room,  to  see  Herr 
:ome  forward  and  greet  us 
r.  We  expected,  it  is  true, 
him  here,  but  not  until  the 
the  feast  at  Einsiedeln, 
he  had  promised  to  accom- 
;.  An  unforeseen  event, 
,  had  brought  him  up  the 
ner,  and  he  therefore  came 
unnen,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
A  few  minutes  sufficed  to 
im  quit  his  place  at  the 
ible  and  join  us  at  a  small 
ere  supper  had  been  pre- 
>r  our  party,  and  allow  us 
a  description  of  our  wan- 
jince  we  parted  from  him 
quay  at  Lucerne.  Yes, 
is  the  proper  word ;  for  be- 
5  the  harmony  was  marred 
ge,  who,  with  his  usual  im- 
^,  and  in  spite  of  Caroline's 
frowns  and  Anna's  and  my 
g  looks,  betrayed  our  dis- 
lent  at  having  missed  the 
ge  at  Ran  ft,  and  the  re- 
;  we  had  heaped  on  Herr 
head  for  having  misman- 
programme  in  that  particu- 
le  cheery  little  man,  whose 


eyes  had  just  begun  to  glisten  with 
delight,  grew  troubled. 

"  I  am  50  sorry !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  But  the  ladies  were  not  so  enthu- 
siastic about  Blessed  Nicholas  when 
I  saw  them.  And  as  for  you, 
Mr.  George,  I  never  could  have 
dreamt  you  would  have  cared  for 
the  Hermit." 

Oh  !  but  ke\%  2i  real  historical 
character,  you  see,  about  whom 
there  can  be  no  doubt — rvery  un- 
like your  sun-god,  your  mythi- 
cal hero,  William  Tell!"  replied 
George. 

"Take  care!  take  care!  young 
gentleman,"  said  Herr  H  ,  laugh- 
ing. "  Remember  you  are  now  in 
Tell's  territory,  and  he  may  make 
you  rue  the  consequences  of  derid- 
ing him  !  Don't  imagine,  either, 
that  your  modem  historical  critics 
have  left  even  Blessed  Nicholas 
alone  I    Oh  I  dear,  no." 

"  But  he  is  vouched  for  by  docu- 
ments," retorted  George.  "  No  one 
can  doubt  them." 

"  Your  critics  of  this  age  Would 
turn  and  twist  and  doubt  any- 
thing," said  Herr  H  .     "  They 

cannot  deny  his  existence  nor  the 
main  features  of  his  life ;  yet  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  pretend  to 
doubt  the  most  authentic  fact  in 
it — his  presence  at  the  Diet  of 
Stanz — saying  that  probably  he 
never  went  there,  but  only  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  deputies.  So  much 
for  their  criticism  and  researches ! 
After  that  specimen  you  need  not 
wonder  that  I  have  no  respect  for 
them.  But  I  am  in  an  ununially 
patriotic  mood  to-day;  for  Ibave 
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just  come  from  a  meeting  at  Beck- 
enried,  on  the  opposite  shore,  in 
Unterwalden.  It  was  that  which 
brought  me  here  before  my  ap- 
pointment with  you.  It  was  a 
meeting  of  one  of  our  Catholic  so- 
cieties in  these  cantons,  which  as- 
sembled to  protest  against  the  re- 
vision of  the  constitution  contem- 
plated fiext  spring.  Before  sepa- 
rating it  was  suggested  that  they 
should  call  a  larger  one  at  the 
Rlitli,  to  evoke  the  memories  of 
the  past  and  conform  themselves  to 
the  pattern  of  our  forefathers." 

**  Why  do  you  so  much  object  to 

a  revision  ?"  inquired  Mr.  C  . 

"  Surely  reform  must  sometimes  be 
necessary." 

"Sometimes,  of  course,  but  not 
at  present,  my  dear  sir.  *  Revision' 
nowadays  simply  means  radical- 
ism and  the  suppression  of  our  re- 
ligion and  our  religious  rights  and 
privileges.  It  is  a  word  which,  for 
that  reason  alone,  is  at  all  times  dis- 
tasteful to  these  cantons.  More- 
over, it  savors  too  much  of  French 
ideas  and  doctrines,  thoroughly 
antagonistic  to  all  our  principles 
and  feelings.  Everything  French 
is  loathed  in  these  parts,  especially 
in  Unterwalden,  in  spite  of — or  I 
should  perhaps  rather  say  in  con- 
sequence of — all  they  suffered  from 
that  nation  in  1798." 

I  can  understand  that,"  said 

Mr.  C  ,  "  with  the  memory  of  the 

Tiiassacre  in  the  church  at  Stanz 
always  in  their  minds." 

"  Well,  yes ;  but  that  was  only 
one  act  in  the  tragedy.  The  deso- 
lation they  caused  in  that  part  of 
the  country  was  fearful.  Above 
all,  their  total  want  of  religion  at 
that  period  can  never  be  forgotten." 

"As  for  myself,"  remarked  Mr. 

C  ,  "  though  not  a  Catholic,  I 

confess  that  I  should  much  rather 
rely  on  the  upright  instincts  of  this 


pious  population  than  on  the 
ed  teachings  of  our  mode 
losophers.  I  have  always  ; 
in  every  great  political  crii 
the  instincts  of  the  pure  ai 
pie-minded  have  something 
inspiration  about  them ;  t 
straight  to  the  true  principle 
a  Macchiavelli  is  often  at 

Herr  H  completely  agre 

him,  and  the  conversation  s< 
came  a  deep  and  serious  dis< 
on  the  tendencies  of  moder 
tics  in  general,  so  that  it  w 
that  evening  before  our  part 
rated. 

The  first  sound  that  fel 
my  ear  next  morning  w 
splashing  of  a  steamer  ha 
It  had  been  so  dark  upon  o 
val  the  night  before  that  \ 
not  altogether  realized  th< 
proximity  of  the  hotel  to  th 
and  it  was  an  unexpected  p 
to  find  my  balcony  almost  c 
over  the  water,  like  the  stc 
lery  of  a  ship  of  war.  A 
steamer  certainly  was  appro 
from  the  upper  end  of  th* 
with  a  time-honored  old  di 
in  the  bows  and  a  few 
lers,  tired-looking  and  dust-s 
scattered  on  the  deck,  very 
the  brilliant  throngs  that  \ 
and  fro  during  the  late  he 
the  day.  But  this  early  n 
performance  was  one  of  res 
ness,  and  the  magical  words 
and  "  St.  Gothard,"  which  stc 
in  large  letters  on  the  yellow 
of  the  diligence,  told  at  o 
more  than  mere  pleasures 
What  joy  or  grief,  happiness 
spair,  might  not  this  old-fas 
vehicle  be  at  this  moment  < 
ing  to  unknown  thousand 
was  an  abrupt  transition,  to< 
thus  brought  from  pastoral 
and  Sachslen  into  immedia 
tact  with  the  mighty  Alps 
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grandeur,  however,  nothing 
)e  seen  ;  for,  without  rain  or 
I  thick  cloud  lay  low  upon 
J,  more  like  a  large  flat  ceil- 
n  aught  else.  Yet,  for  us,  it 
own  peculiar  interest,  being 
;  more  nor  less  than  the 
leavy,  soft  mass  which  we 
:iced  hanging  over  the  lake 
lorning  when  looking  down 
laltbad,  whilst  we,  revelling 
hine  and  brightness  above, 
itying  the  poor  inhabitants 
he  shore  beneath.  There 
kind  of  superiority,  there- 
knowing  what  it  meant,  and 
ng  confident  that  it  would 
;  long.  And,  as  we  expect- 
lid  clear  away  whilst  we  sat 
little  breakfast-table  in  the 
%  revealing  in  all  its  mag- 
re  the  glorious  view,  from 
yvviX.  up  the  Bay  of  Uri, 
ve  have  elsewhere  described, 
mountains  seemed  to  rise 
lly  up  out  of  the  green  wa- 
erdant  patches  were  dotted 
nd  there  on  their  rugged 
and,  overtopping  all,  shone 
icier  of  the  Urirothstock, 
azzlingly  white  and  transpa- 
an  we  had  ever  yet  beheld  it. 
w,  ladies  !"  exclaimed  Herr 
"  I  hope  you  have  your 
r  ready  ;  for  the  RUtli  is  yon- 

)ugh  you  will  see  it  better  by 
ft 

ly,  I  thought  you  disapprov- 
Schiller,"  retorted  the  irre- 
ly  argumentative  George. 

a  certain  degree,  no  doubt," 
Herr  H  .    "  But  nothing 

finer  than  his  William  Tell 
hole.  My  quarrel  with  it  is 
le  real  William  Tell  would 
arcd  much  better  were  it  not 
\  play,  and  especially  for  the 
They  have  both  made  the 
t    so    common — so  banaky 

French  say — that  the  world 

VOL.  XXII.— 9 


has  grown  tired  of  it,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  is  predisposed  to  re- 
ject our  hero.  Besides,  the  real 
history  of  the  Revolution  is  so  fine 
that  I  prefer  it  in  its  simplicity. 
Schiller  is  certainly  true  to  its  spi- 
rit, but  details  are  frequently  differ- 
ent. For  instance,  the  taking  of 
the  Castle  of  the  Rossberg,  which 
you  passed  on  the  lake  of  Alpnach  : 
Schiller  has  converted  that  into  a 
most  sensational  scene,  whereas  the 
true  story  is  far  more  characteris- 
tic. That  was  the  place  where  a 
young  girl  admitted  her  betrothed 
and  his  twelve  Confederate  friends 
by  a  rope-ladder  at  night,  which 
enabled  them  to  seize  the  castle 
and  imprison  the  garrison  "  with- 
out shedding  a  drop  of  blood  or 
injuring  the  property  of  the  Habs- 
burgs,"  in  exact  conformity  with 
their  oath  on  the  RUtli.  You  will 
often  read  of  the  loves  of  Jageli 
and  Ameli  in  Swiss  poetry.  They 
are  great  favorites,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, far  more  beautiful  than  the  fic- 
titious romance  of  Rudenz  and 
Bertha.  And  so  in  many  other 
cases.  But  every  one  does  not  ob- 
ject to  Schiller  as  I  do;  for  in  1859, 
when  his  centenary  was  celebrated 
in  Germany,  the  Swiss  held  a  festi- 
val here  on  the  Riitli,  and  subse- 
quently erected  a  tablet  on  that 
large  natural  pyrarfiidal  rock  you 
see  at  the  corner  opposite.  It  is 
called  the  Wytenstein,  and  you  can 
read  the  large  gilt  words  with  a 
glass.  It  is  laconic  enough,  too; 
see  :  *  To  Frederick  Schiller — 
The  Singer  of  Tell— The  Urcan- 
tone.'  The  original  cantons !  Miss 
Caroline!  let  me  congratulate 
you  on  being  at  last  in  the  *  Ur- 
schweiz' — the  cradle  of  Switzer- 
land," continued  Herr  H  ^  as 

v.'e  sauntered  out  on  the  quay, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  some 
bad  frescos  of  Swen  and  Suiter  on  a 
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warehouse  close  by.  Stauffacher, 
Fiirst,  and  Van  der  Halden  also  fig- 
ured on  the  walls — the  presiding 
geniuses  of  this  region.  "  Brun- 
nen  is  in  no  way  to  be  despised,  I 
assure  you,  ladies  ;  you  are  treading 
on  venerated  soil.  This  is  the  very 
spot  that  witnessed  the  foundation 
of  the  Confederacy,  where  the  oath 
was  taken  by  the  representatives  of 
Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Morgarten. 
They  swore  '  to  die,  each  for  all 
and  all  for  each ' — the  oath  which 
made  Switzerland  renowned,  and 
gave  the  name  of  *  Ridsgenossen,* 
or  *  oath-participators,'  to  its  inhab- 
itants. The  document  is  still  kept 
in  the  archives  at  Schwytz,  with 
another  dated  August  i,  1291. 
Aloys  von  Reding  raised  his  stand- 
ard against  the  French  here  in  1798  ; 
and  he  was  quite  right  in  begin- 
ning his  resistance  to  them  at  Brun- 
nen.  It  is  full  of  memories  to  us 
Swiss,  and  is  a  most  central  point, 
as  you  may  see,  between  all  these 
cantons.  The  increase  in  the  ho- 
tels tells  what  a  favorite  region  it 
also  is  with  tourists." 

On  this  point  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C  *s  astonishment  was  unbound- 
ed. They  had  passed  a  fortnight 
at  Brunnen  in  1861,  at  a  small  inn 
with  scanty  accommodation,  now 
replaced  by  the  large  and  comfort- 
able Waldstatterhof,  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  lovely  spots  imagina- 
ble, at  the  angle  of  the  lake,  one 
side  fronting  the  Bay  of  Uri  and 
the  other  looking  up  towards 
Mount  Pilatus.  The  pension  of 
Seelisberg  existed  on  the  heights 
opposite  even  then — only,  however, 
as  a  small  house,  instead  of  the  pre- 
sent extensive  establishment,  with 
its  pretty  woods  and  walks ;  but 
Axenstein  and  the  second  large 
hotel  now  building  near  it,  with 
the  splendid  road  leading  up  to 


them,  had  not  been  thou 
The  only  communication  I 
between  Schwytz  and  Flu< 
those  days,  was  a  mule-pat] 
the  hills,  precipitous  and  < 
ous  in  many  parts.  The  nov 
Axenstrasse  was  not  und 
until  1862,  and  is  said  to  ha 
suggested  by  the  French 
Italy.  With  the  old  Swiss 
of  tlie  French  still  at  hea 
Federal  government  took  a 
that  first  military  undertal 
the  part  of  Napoleon  III.,  a 
ing  the  evil  of  having  no  < 
nication  between  these  can 
case  of  attack,  at  once  tc 
matter  seriously  in  hand, 
great  engineering  achievem 
opened  to  the  public  in  li 
looked  most  inviting  to-day, 
quickly  decided  to  make  u 
by  driving  along  it  to  Fluel 
thence  to  Altorf,  returning 
evening  by  the  steamer, 
were  anxious  to  visit  the  RU 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C  had  be< 

before,  and  knew  that  it  w 
than  an  hour's  expedition  I 
so  that  the  two  excursions 
same  day  would  be  quite  i 
ble ;  consequently,  we  ch» 
longer  one. 

It  was  just  ten  o'clock  ^ 

started ;    Mrs.    C  ^  C 

Herr  H  ,  and  myself  in  < 

riage,  with  George  on  the  I 
others  following  us  in  a  sec 
hide.    We  had  not  proceed 

when  Herr  H  made  us 

look  Ht  the  RUtli,  on  th< 
right  opposite.  We  distinc 
that  it  was  a  small  meadow, 
by  earth  fallen  from  abov< 
ledge  of  rock  under  the  ] 
tons  heights  of  Seelisberg,  a 
enclosed  by  some  fine  chesti 
walnut  trees.  Truly,  it  was 
fitted  for  the  famous  scene, 
approachable  is  it,  except  b; 
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that  even  that  most  enterprising 
race— Swiss  hotel-keepers — have 
kitherto  failed  to  destroy  it.  Some 
,  years  ago,  however,  it  narrowly  es- 
caped this  fate ;  for  Herr  MUller,  of 
\   Seelisberg,  is  said  to  have  been  on 
\  the  point  of  building  a  pension  on 
^  the  great  meadow.    But  no  sooner 
\  did  this  become  known  than  a  na- 
r   tional  subscription    was  at  once 
;   raised,  the  government  purchased 
it,  and  now  it  has  become  inaliena- 
ble national  property  for  ever. 
You  may  well  be  proud  of  your 

country,  Herr  H  exclaimed 

Mr.  C  from  the  other  carriage. 

**!  always  look  on  that  tiny  spot 
with  deep  reverence  as  the  true 
cradle  of  freedom.  Look  at  it  well, 
George!  It  witnessed  that  won- 
derful oath  by  which  these  moun- 
taineers bound  themselves  ^  to  be 
faithful  to  each  other,  just  and 
merciful  to  their  oppressors* — the 
only  known  example  of  men — and 
these  men  peasants,  too — binding 
themselves,  in  the  excitement  of 
revolt,  not  to  take  revenge  on  their 
oppressors." 

"Quite  sublime!"  ejaculated 
George. 

"Well,  it  has  borne  good  fruit," 

returned  Herr  H          in  gleeful 

tones ;  "  for  here  we  are  still  free  ! 
Except  on  the  one  occasion  of  the 
French  in  '98,  no  foreign  troops 
have  ever  invaded  this  part  of 
Switzerland  since  those  days.  Yes, 
there  are  three  springs  at  the  Riltli, 
supiM)sed  to  have  jutted  forth  where 
the  three  heroes  stood ;  but  I  do 
not  pledge  my  word  for  that,"  he 
answered  smilingly  to  Caroline, 
'  "^Dor  for  the  legend  which  says 
that  their  spirits  sleep  in  the  rocky 
vale  under  Seelisberg,  ready  to 
come  forth  and  lead  the  people  in 
moments  of  danger." 

"I  hope  their  slumbers  may 
never  be  disturbed,"  she  replied ; 


"  but  I  wish  some  one  would  pre- 
vent these  cattle  from  frightening 
the  horses,"  as  a  large  drove  swept 
past  our  carriages,  making  our 
steeds  nervous.  Splendid  animals 
they  were,  with  beautiful  heads, 
straight  backs,  light  limbs,  and  of  a 
grayish  mouse  color. 

"All  of  the  celebrated  Schwytz 

breed,"  said  Herr  H  .    "  This 

part  of  the  country  is  renowned  for 
its  cattle.  Each  of  these  probably 
cost  from  five  to  six  hundred  francs. 
The  Italians  take  great  advantage 
of  this  new  road,  and  come  in  num- 
bers to  buy  them  at  this  season, 
when  the  cattle  are  returning  from 
the  mountains.  These  are  going 
across  the  St.  Gothard  to  Lombar- 
dy.  Those  of  Einsiedeln  are  still 
considered  the  best.  Do  you  re- 
member, Miss  Caroline,  that  the 
first  mention  of  German  authority 
in  this  land  was  occasioned  by  a 
dispute  between  the  shepherds  of 
Schwytz  and  the  abbots  of  Ein- 
siedeln about  their  pasturage — the 
emperor  having  given  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  abbey,  wliile  the 
Schwytzers  had  never  heard  of  his 
existence  even,  and  refused  to 
obey  his  majesty's  orders?" 

"  Ah  !  what  historical  animals  : 
that  quite  reconciles  me  to  them," 
she  answered,  as  we  drove  on  again 
amongst  a  group  that  seemed  very 
uneasy  under  their  new  masters, 
whose  sweet  language  George  aver- 
red had  no  power  over  them. 

Who  can  describe  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  our  drive  ? — winding  in 
and  out,  sometimes  through  a  tun- 
nel ;  at  others  along  the  edge  of  the 
high  precipice  from  which  a  low 
parapet  alone  separated  us ;  at  an- 
other passing  through  the  village 
of  Sisikon,  which  years  ago  suffered 
severely  from  a  fragment  of  rock 
fallen  from  the  Frohnalp  above. 
Time  flew  rapidly,  and  one  hour 
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and  a  half  had  glided  by,  without 
our  perceiving  it,  when  we  drew  up 
before  the  beautiful  little  inn  of 
Tell's  Platte." 

"  But  there  is  no  Platform  here," 
cried  George.  *'We  are  hundreds 
of  feet  above  the  lake.    The  critics 

are  right,  Herr  H  j  decidedly 

right  I  I  knew  it  from  the  begin- 
ning.   How  can  you  deny  it  V 

"  Wait,  my  young  friend  !  Don't 
be  so  impatient.  Just  come  into 
the  inn  first — I  should  like  you  to 
see  the  lovely  view  from  it ;  and 
then  we  can  look  for  the  Platform." 
Saying  which,  he  led  us  up-stairs, 
on  through  the  salon  to  its  balcony 
on  the  first  floor.  This  is  one  of 
the  smaller  inns  of  that  olden  type 
which  boast  the  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment of  regular  customers,  and  dis- 
play with  pride  that  old  institution — 
the  "  strangers'  book  " — which  has 
completely  vanished  from  the  mon- 
ster hotels.  It  lay  open  on  the 
table  as  we  passed,  and  every  one 
instinctively  stopped  to  examine  it. 

"  The  dear  old  books !"  exclaimed 

Mrs.  C  .      How  they  used  to 

amuse  me  in  Switzerland  !  I  have 
missed  them  so  much  this  time. 
Their  running  fire  of  notes,  their 
polyglot  verses — a  sort  of  album 
and  scrap-book  combined,  full,  too, 
of  praise  or  abuse  of  the  last  hotel, 
as  the  humor  might  be." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  C  ,  "  I  shall 

never  forget  the  preface  to  one — an 
imprecation  on  whoever  might  be 
tempted  to  let  his  pen  go  beyond 
bounds.    I  learned  it  by  rote  : 

May  the  mountain  spiriu  disturb  his  slumben ; 
May  his  limbs  be  weary,  and  his  feet  sore ; 
May  the  innkeepers  give  him  tough  mutton  and 
Sour  wine,  and  charge  him  for  it  as  though  he 
were 

Lord  Sir  John,  M.  P. !" 

How  very  amusing  ! — a  perfect 
gem  in  its  way,"  cried  Anna.  "  Lord 
Sir  John,  M.P^  must  have  been  the 


model  of  large-pursed  Br 
his  time."  Here,  howevei 
thing  seemed  to  be  couleur 
The  book's  only  fault  was  ii 
tony  of  praise.  Two  sistc 
the  hotel,  and  "nowhere," 
devoted  friends,  "could  < 
better  fare,  better  attendai 
greater  happiness  than  a 
Platform."  The  testimon; 
young  couple  confessedly 
bridal  tour  had  no  weig 
know  how,  at  that  moment, 
rock  transforms  itself  into 
dise  for  them;  but  three 
ladies  had  passed  six  week 
alloyed  enjoyment  here  on 
a  time,  and  had  returne 
since;  English  clergymen  a 
families  found  no  words  c 
too  strong ;  while  German 
and  professors  indulged  in 
dical  language  not  to  be 
out  of  fatherland. 

Duchesses,  princesses,  an 
Sir  John,  M.P.,  were  alone 
amongst  the  present  guests 
they  come,"  said  Herr  H— 
the  mid-day  steamers,  dine 
here  awhile,  and  return  in  t 
ings  to  the  larger  hotels 
places." 

And  standing  on  the  bal 
the  salon^  facing  all  the  gran 
tains,  with  the  green  lake 
it  truly  seemed  a  spot  r 
brides  and  bridegrooms, 
and  friendship.  So  absort 
we  in  admiration  of  the  en< 
view  that  we  did  not  at  fir 
two  little  maidens  sitting  a 
end.  They  were  pretty  c 
of  nine  and  thirteen,  daugl 
an  English  family  stoppii 
and  their  countenances  bri 
as  they  heard  our  exclam; 
delight ;  for  Tell's  Platte 
them  a  paradise.  Like  t 
tons,  however,  they  said 
until  George  and  Carolii 
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mcDced  disputing  about  the  scen- 
ery. Comment  then  was  irresisti- 
ble. "No,"  said  the  youngest, 
"that  is  the  Isenthal,*'  pointing  to 
a  valley  beneath  the  hills  opposite; 
"and  that  the  Uri  roth  stock,  with 
its  glacier  above,  and  the  GUtschen. 
Those  straight  walls  of  rock  below 
are  the  TeufelVManster." 

"Don't  you  remember  where 
Schiller  says: 

*The  bbst,  rebounding  firom  the  Devil*8  Minster, 
H»  driTen  them  bade  on  the  great  Axenbeig'  ? 

That  is  it,  and  this  here  is  the 
Axenberg,"  said  Emily,  the  elder 
girl. 

"But  I  see  no  Platform  here," 
remarked  George  with  mischief  in 
his  eye,  as  he  quickly  detected  the 
joung  girl's  faith  in  the  hero. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  see 
it,"  she  rejoined,  "  as  it  is  three 
hundred  feet  below  this  house." 

"But  we  can  show  you  the  way, 
if  you  will  come,"  continued  the 
younger  child,  taking  George's 
hand,  who,  partly  from  surprise  and 
partly  amusement,  allowed  himself 
tofe-  led  like  a  lamb  across  the 
road  and  through  the  garden  to 
the  pathway  winding  down  the 
clifi;  followed  by  us,  under  guidance 
of  the  elder  sister,  Emily. 

"  Yes,"  the  children  answered, 
**they  had  spent  the  last  two 
years  in  France  and  Germany." 
And  certainly  they  spoke  both  lan- 
guages like  natives.  Emily  was 
even  translatmg  William  Tell  into 
English  blank  verse.  "  Heigho  !" 
sighed  Mr.  C  ,  "  for  this  preco- 
cious age."  But  the  lake  of  the 
Forest  Cantons  was  dearer  to  them 
than  all  else.  They  had  climbed 
one  thousand  feet  up  the  side  of  the 
Frohnalpstock  that  very  morning 
with  their  father ;  knew  every  peak 
and  valley,  far  and  near,  with  all 
their  legends  and  histories ;  even  the 


ranz  des  vaches  and  the  differences 
between  them— the  shepherds'  calls 
to  the  cows  and  the  goats.  An- 
nie, our  smaller  friend,  entertain- 
ed  George  with  all  their  varieties,  as 
she  tripped  daintily  along,  like  a  lit- 
tle fairy,  with  her  tiny  alpenstock. 
Very  different  was  she  from  conti- 
nental children,  who  rarely,  if  ever, 
take  interest  in  either  pastoral  or 
literary  matters.  She  knew  the 
way  to  the  platform  well ;  for  did 
she  not  go  up  and  down  it  many 
times  a  day  ?  A  difficult  descent  it 
was,  too — almost  perpendicular — 
notwithstanding  the  well-kept  path- 
way;  but  not  dangerous  until  we 
reached  the  bottom,  when  each  one 
in  turn  had  to  jump  on  to  a  jut- 
ting piece  of  rock,  in  order  to  get 
round  the  corner  into  the  chapel. 
Most  truly  it  stands  on  a  small 
ledge,  with  no  inch  of  room  for 
aught  but  the  small  building  raised 
over  it.  The  water  close  up  to  the 
shore  is  said  to  be  eight  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  it  made  one  shudder  to 

hear  Herr  H  s  story  of  an  artist 

who  a  few  years  ago  fell  into  the 
lake  while  sketching  on  the  cliffs 
above.  Poor  man  !  forgetful  of  the 
precipice,  he  had  thoughtlessly 
stepped  back  a  few  steps  to  look  at 
his  painting,  fell  over,  and  was 
never  seen  again.  His  easel  and 
painting  alone  remained  to  give  pa- 
thetic warning  to  other  rash  spirits. 

The  chapel,  open  on  the  side 
next  the  water,  is  covered  with 
faded  frescos  of  Tell's  history, 
which  our  little  friends  quaintly 
described ;  and  it  contains,  besides, 
an  altar  and  a  small  pulpit.  Here 
Mass  is  said  once  a  year  on  the 
Friday  after  the  Ascension,  when  all 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
come  hither,  and  from  their  boats, 
grouped  outside,  hear  Mass  and 
the  sermon  preached  to  them  from 
the  railing  in  front.    This  was  the 
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feast  which  my  Weggis  guide  so 
much  desired  to  see.  It  is  unique 
in    every    particular,    and  Herr 

H  was  eloquent  on  the  beauty 

and  impressiveness  of  the  scene,  at 
which  he  had  once  been  present, 
and  which  it  was  easy  to  under- 
stand amidst  these  magnificent  sur- 
roundings. Nor  is  it  a  common 
gathering  of  peasants,  but  a  solemn 
celebration,  to  which  the  authori- 
ties of  Uri  come  in  state  with  the 
standard  of  Uri — the  renowned 
Uri  ox — floating  at  the  bows.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  sermon  is 
always  national,  touching  on  all 
those  points  of  faith,  honor,  and 
dignity  which  constitute  true  pa- 
triotism.   Mr.  C  had  Murray's 

guide-book  in  his  hand,  and  would 
not  allow  us  to  say  another  word 
until  he  read  aloud  Sir  James  Mac- 
intosh's remarks  on  this  portion  of 
the  lake,  which  there  occur  as 
follows : 

**  The  combination  of  what  is  grandest 
in  nature  with  whatever  is  pure  and 
sublime  in  human  condact  aflfected  me 
in  Ibis  passage  (along  the  lake)  more 
powerfully  than  any  scene  which  I  bad 
ever  seen.  Perhaps  neither  Greece  nor 
Rome  would  have  had  such  power  over 
me.  They  are  dead.  The  present  in- 
habitants are  a  new  race,  who  regard 
with  little  or  no  feeling  the  memorials  of 
former  ages.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
place  on  the  globe  where  deeds  of  pure 
virtue,  ancient  enough  to  be  venerable, 
are  consecrated  by  the  religion  of  the 
people,  and  continue  to  command  inte- 
rest and  reverence.  No  local  super- 
stition so  beautiful  and  so  moral  any- 
where exists.  The  inhabitants  of  Ther- 
mopylae or  Marathon  know  no  more  of 
these  f;tmous  spots  than  that  they  are  so 
many  square  feet  of  earth.  England  is 
too  extensive  a  country  to  make  Runny- 
mede  an  object  of  national  affection.  In 
countries  of  industry  and  wealth  the 
stream  of  events  sweeps  away  these  old  re- 
membrances.  The  solitude  of  the  Alps 
is  a  sanctuary  destined  for  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  virtue  ;  Grtltli  and  Tell's 
chapel  are  as  much  reverenced  by  the 


Alpine  peasants  as  Mecca  by  : 
Mussulman ;  and  the  deputies 
three  ancient  cantons  met,  so  lal 
year  1715,  to  renew  their  allegia 
their  oaths  of  eternal  union." 

"All  very  well,"  said  ( 
"  if  there  really  had  been 
but  this  seems  to  me  a  bod 
out  a  soul.  Why,  this  very 
is  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
could  have  been  founded 
one  hundred  and  twent; 
temporaries  who  are  said  t 
known  Tell  and  to  have 
present  at  its  consecration.' 

"  I  never  heard  that  any 
sisted  on  this  being  the  < 

building,"  said  Herr  H  . 

probably  ah  improvement 
but  it  was  not  the  fashion  ii 
times — for  people  were  not  t 
credulous — to  put  up  tabl 
cording  changes  and  reno^ 
as  nowadays  at  Kaltba< 
Klosterle,  for  instance.  But 
ing  dispassionately,  Mr.  < 
it  seems  to  me  quite  imj 
that  the  introduction  of  any 
from  Denmark  or  else  when 
have  taken  such  strong  hoi 
people  like  these  mount 
without  some  solid  foundati 
pecially  here,  where  every 
tant  is  known  to  the  oth< 
the  same  families  have  livec 
the  same  spots  for  centuries, 
is  it  not  just  as  likely  that  tl: 
sort  of  event  should  have  o< 
in  more  than  one  place  ? 
to  its  not  being  mentioned 
local  documents,  that  is  n\ 
elusive  either;  for  we  all 
how  careless  in  these  respecl 
the  men  of  the  middle  ages 
all  in  a  rude  mountain 
of  this  kind.  Transmissi 
word  of  mouth  and  by  n 
celebrations  is  much  more  ii 
acter  with  those  times.  I  g< 
and  hand  with  your  own  ] 
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vfao  places  so  much  reliance  on 
local  traditions.  The  main  argu- 
ment used  against  tlie  truth  of  the 
story  is,  you  know,  that  it  was  first 
related  in  detail  by  an  old  chron- 
icler called  ^gidius  Tschudi,  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  after  the 
event.  But  I  see  nothing  singular 
in  that;  for  most  probably  he 
merely  committed  to  writing,  with 
all  the  freshness  of  simplicity,  the 
story  which,  for  the  previous  two 
hundred  years,  had  been  in  the 
hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  the  peasants 
of  this  region.  No  invention  of  any 
writer  could  have  founded  chapels 
or  have  become  ingrained  in  the 
hearts  of  the  locality  itself  in  the 
manner  this  story  has  done.  It  was 
never  doubted  until  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  when  a  Prof.  Freu- 
denberger,  of  Bern,  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  William  Tell:  a 
Danish  FabUr 

**  Yes,"  broke  in  little  Emily,  lat- 
est  translator  of  Schiller,  and  who 
had  been  listening  attentively  to 
our  discussion,  "  and  the  people  of 
the  forest  cantons  were  so  indignant 
that  the  authorities  of  Uri  had  the 
pamphlet  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  and  then  they  solemnly 
proclaimed  its  author  an  outlaw." 

"I  told  you,  Mr.  George,  that  you 
were  on  dangerous  ground  here," 

said  Herr  H  ,  laughing. 

"I  must  make  him  kiss  this  earth 

before  he  leaves,"  said  Mrs.  C  , 

"as  I  read  lately  of  a  mother  mak- 
ing her  little  son  do  when  passing 
here  early  in  this  century,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  spot  sacred  to  liberty. 
She  little  thought  a  sceptic  like 
you  would  so  soon  follow.*' 

**  Well !  I  am  almost  converted," 
he  answered,  smiling,  "  but  I  wish 
Miss  Emily  would  tell  us  the  story 
of  Tell's  jumping  on  shore  here," 
trying  to  draw  out  the  enthusiastic 
little  prodigy. 


"  Oh  !  don't  you  remember  that 
magnificent  passage  in  Schiller 
where,  after  the  scene  of  shooting 
at  the  apple,  Gessler  asked  Tell 
why  he  put  the  second  arrow  into 
his  quiver,  and  then,  promising  to 
spare  his  life  if  he  revealed  its  ob- 
ject, evades  his  promise  the  instant 
he  hears  that  it  was  destined  to  kill 
him  if  Tell  had  struck  his  son  in- 
stead of  the  apple  ?  He  then  or- 
dered him  to  be  bound  and  taken 
on  board  his  vessel  at  Fluelen. 
The  boat  had  no  sooner  left  Flue- 
len than  one  of  those  sudden 
storms  sprang  up  so  common  here- 
abouts. There  was  one  two  days 
ago.  Annie  and  I  tried  to  come 
down  here,  but  it  was  impossible — 
the  wind  and  waves  were  so  high 
we  could  not  venture,  so  we  sat  on 
the  pathway  and  read  out  Schiller. 
Oh !  he  is  a  great  genius.  He 
never  was  in  Switzerland.  Yes ! 
just  fancy  that ;  and  yet  he  de- 
scribes everything  to  perfection. 
Well !  Tell  was  as  good  a  pilot  as 
a  marksman,  and  Gessler,  in  his 
fright,  again  promised  to  take  off 
his  fetters  if  he  would  steer  the 
vessel  safely.  He  did,  but  steered 
them  straight  towards  this  ledge  of 
rock,  sprang  out  upon  it,  climbed 
up  the  cliff,  and,  rushing  through 
the  country,  arrived  at  the  Hohle- 
(jasse  near  KUssnacht  before  the 
tyrant  had  reached  it." 

"  Schiller  decidedly  has  his  merit, 
it  must  be  confessed,  when  he  can 
get  such  ardent  admirers  as  these 

pretty  children,"  said  Herr  H  

when  we  bade  farewell  to  our  dear 
little  friends. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  incorrigible 
George  from  the  box  seat,  "poe- 
try, poetry  ! — ^an  excellent  mode  of 
transmitting  traditions,  making  them 
indelible  on  young  minds;  but  I  am 
so  far  converted,  Herr  H  con- 
tinued he,  laughing,  ''that  I  am 
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sorry  the  doubts  were  ever  raised 
about  the  Tell  history.  It  is  in 
wonderful  keeping  with  the  place 
and  people,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
pity  if  they  give  it  up.  '  Se  non  € 
ver,  ^ben  trovato/*  at  least." 

Hence  onwards  to  Fluelen  is  the 
finest  portion  of  the  Axenstrasse, 
and  the  opening  views  of  the  valley 
of  the  Reuss  and  the  Bristenstock, 
through  the  arches  of  the  galleries 
or  tunnels,  every  minute  increased 
in  beauty.  Several  of  us  got  out 
the  better  to  enjoy  them,  sending 
the  carriages  on  ahead.  The 
Schwytz  cattle  had  quite  escaped 
our  memories,  when  suddenly  a 
bell  sounded  round  a  sharp  angle 
of  the  road  and  a  large  drove  in- 
stantly followed. 

A  panic  seized  us  ladies.  The 
cliff  rose  vertically  on  the  inner 
side,  without  allowing  us  the  possi- 
bility of  a  clamber,  and  in  our 
fright,  before  the  gentlemen  could 
prevent  us,  we  leaped  over  a  low 
railing,  which  there  served  as  a  para- 
pet, on  to  a  ledge  of  rock,  a  few 
yards  square,  rising  straight  up 
from  the  lake  hundreds  of  feet  be- 
low. All  recollection  of  their  his- 
torical interest  vanished  from  our 
minds ;  for,  as  the  cattle  danced 
along,  they  looked  as  scared  and 
wild  as  ourselves,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  had  passed  without  no- 
ticing us,  and  that  their  dark-eyed 
masters  had  spoken  some  soft  Ital- 
ian words  to  us,  that  we  fully  real- 
ized the  extent  of  our  imprudence. 
Had  any  one  of  these  animals 
jumped  up  over  the  railing,  as  we 
afterwards  heard  they  have  some- 
times done,  who  can  say  what 
might  not  have  happened  ?  For- 
tunately, no  harm  ensued  beyond  a 
flutter  of  nerves,  which  betrayed 


^Italian  proverb:  ' 
true." 


If  not  true,  it  deserves  to  be 


itself  by  Anna's  turning  round  to  ft^ 
set  of  handsome  goats  that  yoaik 
followed  the  cattle,  crying  out  tt^ 
them  in  her  own  peculiar  Genntnf 
"  Nix  kommen  !  nix  kommen  !" 

Fluelen  has  nothing  to  showbe^ 
yond  the  picturesqueness  of  a  v3» 
lage  situated  in  such  scener)'  and  1^ 
collection  of  lumbering  diligencei^ 
and  countless  carriages,  awaiting 
the  hourly  arrival  of  the  stcamen' 
from  Lucerne.  The  knell  of  their: 
old  diligences,  however,  has  toUedi 
for  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  tunnd 
has  been  commenced  near  Arnstj,  - 
and  though  it  may  require  years  to 
finish  it,  its  opening  day"  wifl 
surely  come.  Half  an  hour's  drive 
up  the  lovely  valley  brought  us  lo 
Allorf,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grfln- 
wald,  which,  in  accord  with  iH 
name,  is  clothed  with  a  virgin  for- 
est, now  called  the  "  Bann  forest," 
because  so  useful  is  it  in  protecting 
the  town  from  avalanches  and  land- 
slips that  the  Uri  government 
never  permits  it  to  be  touched. 
Altorf,  like  so  many  of  the  capitals 
in  these  forest  cantons,  has  a  small 
population,  2,700  inhabitants  only, 
but  it  has  many  good  houses,  for  it 
was  burnt  down  in  1799 
built  in  a  better  manner.  Tell** 
story  forms  its  chief  interest,  and 
certainly  did  so  in  our  eyes.  We 
rushed  at  once  to  the  square,  where 
one  fountain  is  said  to  mark  the 
spot  where  Tell  took  aim,  and  an- 
other that  upon  which  his  boy 
stood.  Tradition  says  that  the 
latter  one  replaced  the  lime-tree 
against  which  the  son  leant,  por- 
tions of  which  existed  until  1567. 
A  paltry  plaster  statue  of  the  hero 
is  in  the  same  square,  but  the  tnost 
remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  is  an 
old  tower  close  by,  which  Heir 

H  assured  us  is  proved  by  dociH 

ments  to  have  been  built  before 
i307t  the  date  of  Tell's  histoij. 
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J  young  friends  we  left  at 
Platform"  accompanied  us 
imily  might  have  quoted 

to  us  at  length.  But 
having  recently  bought  a 
:z  edition  of  Freeman's 
1/  the  English  Constitution^ 
ens  with  a  fine  description 
nual  elections  of  this  can- 
earnestly  pleaded  a  pro- 
i  of  our  drive  to  the  spot 
is  takes  place,  three  miles 
nland.  Accordingly,  after 
dinner  to  be  ready  on  our 
t  a  hotel  which  was  filled 
1  pictures,  and  an  excel- 
of  the  festival  at  the  Plat- 
:  left  the  town  and  pro- 
up  the  valley.  Soon  we 
a  stream,  the  same,  Herr 
)ld  us,  in  which  Tell  is  said 
been  drowned  while  en- 
g  to  save  a  child  who  had 
to  it.  He  also  pointed 
Burglen,  his  home,  and  an 
r  believed  to  have  been  his 
ttached  to  which  there  is 
iiall  ivy-clad  chapel.  It 
the  opening  of  the  Schach- 
celebrated  to  this  day 
ne  race  of  men — likewise 
riding  in  this  respect  with 
radition.  But  more  mod- 
est attaches  to  this  valley, 
is  along  its  craggy  sides 
ipices  that  Suwarow's  army 
;  way  across  the  Kinzig- 

the  Muotta.  The  whole 
region  was  the  scene  of 
ghting — first  between  the 
and  the  Austrians,  who 
sted  by  the  natives  of  Uri, 

and  then,  a  month  later, 
the  Russians  coming  up 
nbardy  and  the  French. 

was  the  age  of  real 
'  said  Herr  H  hand- 
fighting,  without  mi  trail- 

long   ranges.     But  the 

brought  this  quarter  was 


not  recovered  from  for  years  after. 
Altorf  was  burnt  down  at  thai 
time,  and  everything  laid  waste. 
The  memory  of  the  trouble  lingers 
about  here  even  yet.  What  won- 
der !  Certainly,  in  all  Europe  no 
more  difficult  fighting  ground 
could  have  been  found.  In  the  end, 
the  French  General  Lecourbe  was 
all  but  cut  off,  for  he  had  destroyed 
every  boat  on  the  lake;  in  those 
days  a  most  serious  matter,  as  nei- 
ther steamers  nor  Axenstrasse  exist- 
ed. When  he  therefore  wished  to 
pursue  the  Russians,  who  by  going 
up  this  Schachen  valley  intended 
to  join  their  own  corps,  supposed 
to  be  at  Zurich,  he  too  was  obliged 
to  make  a  bold  manoeuvre.  And 
then  it  was  that  he  led  his  army 
by  torchlight  along  the  dangerous 
mule-path  on  the  Axenberg  !  Sad 
and  dreadful  times  they  were  for 
these  poor  cantons." 

Herr  H  showed  us  Atting- 

hausen,  tlie  birthplace  of  Walter 
Ftirst,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
near,  which  is  the  locality  of  a  fine 
scene  in  Schiller,  but  the  last  own- 
er of  which  died  in  1357,  and  is 
known  to  have  been  buried  in  his 
helmet  and  spurs.  Shortly  after, 
about  three  miles  from  Altorf,  we 
reached  the  noted  field,  and  George, 
opening  Freeman,  read  us  the  fol- 
lowing passage  aloud : 

"  Year  by  year,  on  certain  spots  among 
the  dales  and  the  mountain-sides  of 
Switzerland,  the  traveller  who  is  daring 
enough  to  wander  out  of  beaten  tracks 
and  to  make  his  journey  at  unusual  sea- 
sons, may  look  on  a  sight  such  as  no 
other  comer  of  the  earth  can  any  longer 
set  before  him.  He  may  there  gaze  and 
feel,  what  none  can  feel  but  those  who 
have  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  what 
none  can  feel  in  its  fulness  more  than 
once  in  a  lifetime— the  thrill  of  looking 
for  the  first  time  face  to  face  on  freedom 
in  its  purest  and  most  ancient  form.  He 
is  there  in  a  land  where  the  oldest  insti- 
tutions of  our  race— institutions  which 
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may  be  traced  up  to  the  earliest  times  of 
which  history  or  legend  gives  us  any  glim- 
mering— still  live  on  in  their  primeval 
freshness.  He  is  in  a  land  where  an  Imme- 
morial freedom,  a  freedom  only  less  eter- 
nal than  the  rocks  that  guard  it,  puts  to 
shame  the  boasted  antiquity  of  kingly 
dynasties,  which,  by  its  side,  seem  but  as 
innovations  of  yesterday.  There,  year 
by  year,  on  some  bright  morning  of  the 
springtide,  the  sovereign  people,  not  en- 
trusting its  rights  to  a  few  of  its  own 
number,  but  discharging  them  itself  in 
the  majesty  of  its  corporate  person, 
meets,  in  the  open  market-place  or  in  the 
green  meadow  at  the  mountain's  foot,  to 
frame  the  laws  to  which  it  yields  obe- 
dience as  its  own  work,  to  choose  the 
rulers  whom  it  can  afford  to  greet  with 
reverence  as  drawing  their  commission 
from  itself.  Such  a  sight  there  are  but 
few  Englishmen  who  have  seen  ;  to  be 
among  these  few  I  reckon  among  the 
highest  privileges  of  my  life.  Let  me 
ask  you  to  follow  me  in  spirit  to  the  very 
^  home  and  birthplace  of  freedom,  to  the 
land  where  we  need  not  myth  and  fable 
to  add  aught  to  the  fresh  and  gladdening 
feeling  with  which  we  for  the  first  time 
tread  the  soil  and  drink  in  the  air  of  the 
immemorial  democracy  of  Uri.  It  is  one 
of  the  opening  days  of  May ;  it  is  the 
morning  of  Sunday  ;  for  men  there  deem 
that  the  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed  ; 
they  deem  that  the  Creator  cannot  be 
more  truly  honored  than  in  using  in  his 
fear  and  in  his  presence  the  highest  of 
the  gifts  which  he  has  bestowed  on  man. 
But  deem  not  that,  because  the  day  of 
Christian  worship  is  chosen  for  the  great 
yearly  assembly  of  a  Christian  common- 
wealth, the  more  directly  sacred  duties 
of  the  day  are  forgotten.  Before  we,  in 
our  luxurious  island,  have  lifted  ourselves 
from  our  beds,  the  men  of  the  moun- 
tains. Catholics  and  Protestants  alike, 
have  already  paid  the  morning's  worship 
in  God's  temple.  They  have  heard  the 
Mass  of  the  priest  or  they  have  listened 
to  the  sermon  of  the  pastor,  before  some 
of  us  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
mom  of  the  holy  day  has  come.  And 
when  I  saw  men  thronging  the  crowded 
church,  or  kneeling,  for  want  of  space 
within,  on  the  bare  ground  beside  the 
open  door,  when  I  saw  them  marching 
thence  to  do  the  highest  duties  of  men 
and  citizens,  I  could  hardly  forbear 
thinking  of  the  saying  of  Holy  Writ, 
that '  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 


is  liberty.'  From  the  markel 
Altorf,  the  little  capital  of  the 
the  procession  makes  its  way  to 
of  meeting  at  Btfzlingen.  FirH 
the  little  army  of  the  canton* 
whose  weapons  never  can  be  i 
to  drive  back  an  invader  from  tl 
Over  their  heads  floats  the  ba 
buirs-head  of  Uri,  the  ensign  i 
men  to  victory  on  the  fields  of 
and  Morgarten.  And  before 
on  the  shoulders  of  men  clad 
of  ages  past,  are  borne  the  fame 
the  spoils  of  the  wild  bull  o 
days,  the  very  horns  whose  bla 
such  dread  into  the  fearless 
Charles  of  Burgundy.  Then,  i 
lictors  before  them,  come  the  m 
of  the  commonwealth  on  horse 
chief-magistrate,  the  Landamn 
his  sword  by  his  side.  The  p* 
low  the  chiefs  whom  they  hav 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  a  ci 
green  meadow,  with  a  pine  for< 
above  their  heads,  and  a  might 
the  mountain  range  facing  th6i 
other  side  of  the  valley.  The  i 
of  freemen  take  their  seats  ar 
chief  ruler  of  the  commonweal) 
term  of  office  comes  that  day  t 
The  assembly  opens  ;  a  short 
given  to  prayer — silent  praye 
up  by  each  man  in  the  temple 
own  rearing.  Then  comes  1 
ness  of  the  day.  If  changes  ii 
are  demanded,  they  are  then 
fore  the  vote  of  the  assembly, 
each  citizen  of  full  age  has 
vote  and  an  equal  right  of 
The  yearly  magistrates  have 
charged  all  their  duties ;  their 
office  is  at  an  end  ;  the  trust 
been  placed  in  their  hands  fi 
into  the  hands  of  those  by  who 
given— into  the  hands  of  the  s 
people.  The  chief  of  the  commc 
now  such  no  longer,  leaves  hi; 
office,  and  takes  his  place  as 
citizen  in  the  ranks  of  his  fell 
rests  with  the  free-will  of  the  : 
to  call  him  back  to  his  chair  of 
to  set  another  there  in  his  stea 
who  have  neither  looked  into  th 
of  the  past,  nor  yet  troubled  th 
to  learn  what  happens  year  bj 
their  own  age,  are  fond  of  de 
against  the  caprice  and  ingra 
the  people,  and  of  telling  us  tl 
a  democratic  government  neit 
nor  measures  can  remain  for 
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high  green  meadow,  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  this  eloquent  tribute  to 
a  devout  and  liberty-loving  people, 
all  the  more  remarkable  as  coming 
from  a  Protestant  writer.  There 
was  little  to  add  to  it,  for  Herr 

H  's    experience    could  only 

confirm  it  in  every  point.  Dinner 
had  to  be  got  through  rapidly  on 
our  return  to  Altorf,  as  we  wished 
to  catch  the  steamer  leaving  Flu- 
elen  at  five  o'clock.  Like  all  these 
vessels,  it  touched  at  the  land- 
ing-place beside  Tell's  Platform, 
whence  our  young  friends  of  the 
morning,  who  had  been  watching 
for  our  return,  waved  us  a  greeting. 
Thence  we  sat  on  deck,  tracing  Le- 
courbe's  mule-path  march  of  torch- 
light memory  along  the  Axenberg 
precipices,  and  finally  reached  the 
Waldstatterhof  at  Brunnen  in  time 
to  see  the  sun  sink  behind  Mont 
Pilatus,  and  leave  the  varied  out- 
lines clearly  defined  against  a  deep- 
red  sky. 


S.  PHILIP'S  HOME.* 

RY,  Mother  Mary !  our  tears  are  flowing  fast, 
ighty  Rome,  S.  Philip's  home,  is  desolate  and  waste : 
are  wild  beasts  in  her  palaces,  far  fiercer  and  more  bold 
those  that  licked  the  martyrs*  feet  in  heathen  days  of  old. 

ry,  Mother  Mary  !  that  dear  city  was  thine  own, 
(rightly  once  a  thousand  lamps  before  thine  altars  shone ; 
!  corners  of  the  streets  thy  Child's  sweet  face  and  thine 
led  evil  out  of  many  hearts  and  darkness  out  of  mine. 

*  Written  durii^  the  Pope's  exUe,  1848 


L  The  witness  alike  of  the 
d  of  the  past  is  an  answer  to 
eorieslike  these.  The  spirit 
e  democratic  Athens  year  by 
n  her  highest  offices  on  the 
^ericles  and  the  reactionary 
ill  lives  in  the  democracies 
tnd,  alike  in  the  Landesge- 
^ri  and  in  the  Federal  Assem- 
The  ministers  of  kings, 
ipotic  or  constitutional,  may 
the  sure  tenure  of  office  which 
lot  of  those  who  are  chosen 
le  voice  of  the  people.  Alike 
le  confederation  and  in  the 
>n,  re-election  is  the  rule ;  the 
'  the  outgoing  magistrate  is 
Lception.  The  Landamman 
10m  his  countrymen  have 
3  seat  of  honor,  and  who  has 
ig  to  lose  their  confidence, 
ar  that  when  he  has  gone  to 
meeting  in  the  pomp  of  of- 
ce  in  the  march  homeward 
sferred  to  another  against  his 

md  forms  of  the  Wind- 
tristenstock,  and  the  other 
3untains,  surrounded  us 
d  in  deep  silence  on  this 
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By  Peter's  cross  and  Paul's  sharp  sword,  dear  Mother  Mary,  png 
By  the  dungeon  deep  where  thy  S.  Luke  in  weary  durance  lay; 
And  by  the  church  thou  know'st  so  well,  beside  the  Latin  Gate^  ' 
For  love  of  John,  dear  Mother,  stay  the  hapless  city's  fate. 

For  the  exiled  Pontiffs  sake,  our  Father  and  our  Lord, 

O  Mother!  bid  the  angel  sheathe  his  keen  avenging  sword; 

For  the  Vicar  of  thy  Son,  poor  exile  though  he  be, 

Is  busied  with  thy  honor  now  by  that  sweet  southern  sea.  j 

Oh  !  by  the  joy  thou  hadst  in  Rome,  when  every  street  andsqui 
Burned  with  the  fire  of  holy  love  that  Philip  kindled  there, 
And  by  that  throbbing  heart  of  his,  which  thou  didst  keep  at  Roi 
Let  not  the  spoiler  waste  dear  Father  Philip's  Home ! 

Oh  !  by  the  dread  basilicas,  the  pilgrim's  gates  to  heaven,  \ 
By  all  the  shrines  and  relics  God  to  Christian  Rome  hath  givettf*  \ 
By  the  countless  Ave  Marias  that  have  rung  from  out  its  towen,i 
By  Peter's  threshold,  Mother  !  save  this  pilgrim  land  of  oars.  \ 

By  all  the  words  of  peace  and  power  that  from  S.  Peter's  chair  *1 

Have  stilled  the  angry  world  so  oft,  this  glorious  city  spare!  * 

By  the  lowliness  of  Him  whose  gentle-hearted  sway  ^ 
A  thousand  lands  are  blessing  now,  dear  Mother  Mary,  pray. 

By  the  pageants  bright,  whose  golden  light  hath  flashed  throi^ 

street  and  square. 
And  by  the  long  processions  that  have  borne  thy  Jesus  there; 
By  the  glories  of  the  saints ;  by  the  honors  that  were  thine ; 
By  all  the  worship  God  hath  got  from  many  a  blazing  shrine ; 

By  all  heroic  deeds  of  saints  that  Rome  hath  ever  seen; 
By  all  the  times  her  multitudes  have  crowned  thee  for  their  queen; 
By  all  the  glory  God  hath  gained  from  out  that  wondrous  place, 
O  Mary,  Mother  Mary !  pray  thy  strongest  prayer  for  grace. 

O  Mary,  Mother  Mary !  thou  wilt  pray  for  Philip's  Home, 
Thou  wilt  turn  the  heart  of  him  who  turned  S.  Peter  back  to  Row 
Oh !  thou  wilt  pray  thy  prayer,  and  the  battle  will  be  won. 
And  the  Saviour's  sinless  Mother  save  the  city  of  her  Son* 
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.ES  OF  OiiB  Catholic  Fore- 
related  BY  Themselves. 

2ries.  Edited  by  John  Mor- 
London :   Burns  &  Oates. 

wr  York  :  Sold  by  The  Catho- 

ation  Society.) 

r  ears  are  deafened  and  our 
•eked  by  the  calumnies  and 
oration  heaped  upon  all  that 
rthy  of  love  and  veneration 
t)y  the  Satanic  societies  which 
ivc  smitten  with  repeated  ex- 
ions,  it  is  consoling  to  be  sup- 
imners,  too,  who  are  them- 
lean  exemplars  of  the  noble 
t  which  the  Church  can  give 
hen  it  follows  her  counsels — 
e  portraits  of  Christian  ath- 
is  gone  b}'.  We  do  not  know 
our  courage,  patience,  and 
r  be  put  to  a  similar  test. 

of  our  fellow-Catholics  are 
jected  to  ever}'  suffering  but 
om  of  death  ;  and  this  seed  of 
our  enemies,  more  wily  than 
lary  heretics  of  the  age  of 
eera  to  be  unwilling  to  sow. 
11  not  long  be  able  to  restrain 
n.  The  word  of  persecution 
th  ;  and  so  bitter  *is  the  hatred 

name  of  Christ,  that  before 
Dthing  but  the  blood  of  Chris- 
itiate  its  instincts, 
mention  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 

time  of  Elizabeth  resembled 
ition  which  is  now  raging 
in  the  political  complexion 
But  there  were  far  stronger 

it  then  than  now.  The  supe- 

of  Mary  to  the  throne,  her 
I  her  surpassing  beauty,  were 
ct  of  jealousy  and  uneasiness 
\y  and  she  might  very  naturally 
It  her  Catholic  subjects  were 
)  regard  with  any  fondness  the 
of  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
:  and  tyrannical  father, 
jsent  persecutions  there  is  no 
etext,  but  one  is  made  under 
ich  to  extirpate  from  among 


mankind  the  religion  and  very  name  of 
Christ. 

This  volume  is  the  second  of  a  series 
which  promises  to  supply  us  with  a  whole 
gallery  of  Christian  heroes,  which  we  of 
this  age  of  worldliness,  cowardice,  and 
self-seeking  will  do  well  to  study  atten- 
tively. As  is  often  the  case,  it  is  to  the  un- 
tiring zeal  of  the  Society  01  Jesus  we  owe 
so  interesting  as  well  as  edifying  a  work. 
Father*  Morris,  formerly  Secretary  to 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  but  who  joined  the 
Society  after  the  death  of  that  eminent 
prelate,  is  its  author,  and  he  appears  to 
us  to  have  executed  his  task  with  rare 
judgment.  By  allowing  his  characters 
to  speak  in  great  part  for  themselves, 
the  biographies  and  relations  he  presents 
us  with  have  a  dramatic  interest  which  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  quaint  and  nerv- 
ous style  of  the  time  in  which  they  ex- 
press themselves.  We  feel,  too,  that  it  is 
the  ver}'  innermost  soul  and  mind  of  the 
individual  that  is  being  revealed  tons; 
and  certainly  in  most  of  them  the  revela- 
tion is  so  beautiful  that  we  should  possi- 
bly have  ascribed  something  of  this  to  the 
partiality  of  a  panegyrist,  or  to  his  de- 
scriptive skill,  if  the  picture  had  been 
sketched  by  the  pen  of  any  other  biogra- 
pher than  themselves.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
mean  opinion  they  evidently  have  of 
themselves,  and  the  naive  and  modest 
manner  in  which  they  relate  incidents 
evoking  heroic  virtue,  their  absolute  un- 
consciousness of  aught  more  than  the 
most  ordinary  qualities,  which  lascinate 
us.  It  bears  an  impress  of  genuineness 
impossible  to  any  description  by  the  most 
impartial  of  historians.  They  express  a 
beauty  which  could  no  more  be  commu- 
nicated in  any  other  way  than  can  the 
odor  of  the  flower  or  the  music  of  the 
streams  be  conveyed  by  any  touch,  how 
ever  magic,  of  the  painter. 

The  present  volume  of  the  series  con- 
tains the  "  Life  of  Father  William  Wes- 
ton, S.J.,"  and  "The  Fall  of  Anthony 
Tyrrell,"  by  Father  Persons;  for  "our 
wish  is,"  says  Father  Morris,  "to  learn 
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not  only  what  was  done  by  the  strong 
and  brave,  but  also  by  the  weak  and  cow- 
ardly." 

We  are  much  struck  in  this  history  with 
the  resemblance  between  those  times  and 
the  present  in  the  unsparing  calumny  of 
which  the  purest  and  the  holiest  men 
were  made  the  victims. 

For  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself.  But 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  in  spite 
of  its  length,  the  following  incident  re- 
lated by  Father  Weston.  It  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  salutary  effect  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance : 

•'For  there  lay  in  a  certain  heretical 
house  a  Catholic  who,  with  the  consent 
of  his  keeper,  had  come  to  London  for  the 
completion  of  some  urgent  business.  He 
had  been  committed  to  a  prison  in  the 
country,  a  good  way  out  of  London.  He 
was  seized,  however,  and  overpowered  by 
a  long  sickness  which  brought  him  near 
to  death.  The  woman  who  nursed  him, 
being  a  Catholic,  had  diligently  searched 
the  whole  city  through  to  find  a  priest, 
but  in  vain.  She  then  sent  word  to  me 
of  the  peril  of  that  person,  and  entreated 
me,  if  it  could  be  contrived,  to  come  to 
his  assistance,  as  he  was  almost  giving 
up  the  ghost.  I  went  to  him  when  the 
little  piece  of  gold  obtained  for  me  the 
liberty  to  do  so.  I  explained  that  I  was 
a  priest,  for  I  was  dressed  like  a  layman, 
and  that  I  had  come  to  hear  his  confes- 
sion. '  If  that  is  the  reason  why  you 
have  come,  it  is  in  vain,'  he  said  ;  *  the 
time  for  it  is  passed  away.'  I  said  to  him  : 
*  What !  are  you  not  a  Catholic?  If  you 
are,  you  know  what  you  have  to  do.  This 
hour,  which  seems  to  be  your  last,  has 
been  given  you  that  by  making  a  good 
and  sincere  confession  you  may,  while 
there  is  time,  wash  away  the  stains  of 
your  past  life,  whatever  they  are.'  He 
answered  :  *  I  tell  you  that  you  have  come 
too  late:  that  time  has  gone  by.  The 
judgment  is  decided ;  the  sentence  has 
been  pronounced  ;  I  am  condemned,  and 
given  up  to  the  enemy.  I  cannot  hope 
for  pardon.'  *That  is  false,'  I  answered, 
*and  it  is  a  most  fearful  error  to  imagine 
that  a  man  still  in  life  can  assert  that  he 
is  already  deprived  of  God's  goodness 
and  abandoned  by  his  grace,  in  such  a 
way  tliat  even  when  he  desires  and  im- 
plores mercy  it  should  be  denied  him. 
Since  your  faith  teaches  you  that  God  is 
infinitely  merciful,  you  are  to  believe  with 
all  certitude  that  there  is  no  bond  so 


straitly  fastened  but  the  grace 
can  unloose  it,  no  obstacle  but  f 
power  to  surmount  it.'  '  But  do 
see,'  he  asked  me,  'how  full 
spirits  this  place  is  where  we  are 
is  no  corner  or  crevice  in  the  wal 
there  are  not  more  than  a  thousai 
most  dark  and  frightful  democ 
with  their  fierce  faces,  horrid  Im 
atrocious  words  threaten  per 
that  they  are  just  going  to  carry 
the  abyss  cf  misery.  Why,  even 
body  and  entrails  are  filled  wii 
hateful  guests,  who  are  lacera 
body  and  torturing  my  soul  w 
dreadful  cruelty  and  anguish 
seems  as  if  I  were  not  so  mucl 
point  merely  of  going  there,  as  tl 
already  devoted  and  made  ove 
flames  and  agonies  of  hell.  Whei 
is  clear  that  God  has  abandonee 
ever,  and  l?as  cast  me  away  from 
of  pardon.* 

"  When  I  had  listened  in  trem 
all  these  things,  and  to  much  m 
similar  kind,  and  saw  at  the  sa 
that  death  was  coming  fast  upon ! 
that  he  would  not  admit  of  any  a 
persuasion,  I  began  to  think  wii 
self,  in  silence  and  anxiety,  what  ^ 
the  wisest  course  to  choose.  The 
ed  into  my  mind,  through  the  ins 
doubtless,  of  God,  the  followi 
useful  plan  and  method  of  deal 
him  :  'Well,  then,'  I  said,  Mf 
going  to  be  lost,  I  do  not  requi 
fession  from  you  ;  nevertheless, 
yourself  just  for  a  moment,  and 
quiet  mind,  answer  me,  in  a  fei 
either  yes  or  no  to  the  question 
put  to  you ;  I  ask  for  nothing  < 
put  upon  you  no  other  burden.' 
began  to  question  him,  and  to  fc 
order  of  the  Commandments, 
whether  he  had  denied  his  faith, 
said,  *  do  not  worry  yourself ; 
those  simple  words,  yes  or  no.' 
as  he  had  finished  either  affirming 
ing  anything,  I  proceeded  throi 
or  five  Commandments — whethe 
killed  any  one,  stolen  anythi 
When  he  had  answered  with  \ 
calmness,  I  said  to  him,  'What 
devils  doing  now?  What  do  yo 
suffer  from  them?'  He  replied 
arc  quieter  with  me ;  they  do  not 
,  be  so  furious  as  they  were  befon 
up  your  soul  to  God,'  I  sai 
let  us  go  on  to  the  rest.'  In  t 
fashion  and  order  1  continued  to  ' 
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X  other  things.  Then  I  enquired 
ring, '  How  is  It  now?'  He  rc- 
Tithin  I  am  not  tormented.  The 
tnd  at  a  distance  ;  they  throw 
bey  make  dreadful  faces  at  roe, 
ten  me  horribly.  I  do  not  think 
all  escape.'  Going  forward  as 
ilured  and  encouraged  the  man 
s,  till  every  moment  he  became 
onable,  and  at  last  made  an  en- 
»ion  of  all  his  sins,  after  which 
m  absolution,  and  asked  him 
ras  sufTering  from  his  cruel  and 
enemies.  '  Nothing,'  he  said  ; 
e  all  vanished.  There  is  not  a 
lem,  thanks  be  to  God.'  Then 
ay,  after  strengthening  him  by 
ds,and  encouraging  him  before- 
nst  temptations  which  might  re- 
romised,at  the  same  time,  that  I 

with  him  on  the  morrow,  and 
bring  the  most  Sacred  Body  of 
b  me,  and  warned  him  to  prepare 
iligently  for  the  receiving  of  so 
a  banquet.  The  whole  following 
>assed  without  molestation  from 
^%  and  on  the  next  day  he  receiv- 
reat  tranquillity  of  mind  the  most 
rament,  after  which,  at  an  inter- 
w  hours  without  disturbance,  he 
forth  his  soul,  and  quietly  gave 
rod.  Before  he  died,  I  asked  the 
;  cause  had  driven  him  into  such 
on  of  mind.    He  answered  me 

was  detained  in  prison  many 

the  Catholic  faith.  Neverihe- 
i  not  cease  to  sin,  and  to  conceal 
from  my  confessor,  being  per* 
y  the  devil  that  pardon  must  be 
>r  from  God,  rather  by  penances 
:rity  of  life,  than  by  confession, 
either  neglected  my  confessions 
.»r,  or  else  made  insincere  ones  ; 
[  fell  into  that  melancholy  of 
1  that  state  of  tribulation  which 

my  punishment.' " 

CADING  UNTO  LiGHT :  A  Series 
nnets  and  Pcems.  By  John 
:s  Earle,  B.A.  London  :  Burns 
;s.  1875. 

arle  has  undoubtedly  a  facility 
ig  sonnets  ;  and  a  good  sonnet 
well  called  **  a  whole  poem  in 
It  is  also,  we  think,  peculiarly 
for  didactic  poetry.  The  pre- 
nets  are  in  advance,  we  consider, 
we  first  saw  from  Mr.  Earle's 
It  we  still  observe  faults,  both 
in  and  of  verse,  which  he  should 


have  learnt  to  avoid.  His  model  seems 
to  be  Wordsworth  —  the  greatest  son- 
neteer in  our  language  ;  but,  like  him,  he 
has  too  much  of  the  prosaic  and  the  arti- 
ficial. 

We  wish  we  could  bestow  unqualified 
praise  upon  the  ideas  throughout  these 
sonnets.  And  were  there  nothing  for 
criticism  but  what  may  be  called  poetic 
subtleties — such  as  the  German  notion 
of  an  "ether  body,"  developed  during 
life,  and  hatched  at  death,  for  our  inter- 
mediate state  of  being — we  should  have 
no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Earle.  But  when  we 
meet  two  sonnets  (XLVHI.  and  XLIX.) 
headed  "Matter  Non-Existent,"  and 
*•  Matter  Non-Substantial,"  we  have  a 
philosophical  error  serious  in  its  conse- 
quences, and  are  not  surprised  to  find 
the  two  following  sonnets  teach  Panthe- 
ism. In  Sonnet  XLVHI.  the  author's 
excellent  intention  is  to  refute  mate- 
rialism : 

*  Thought  is,*  you  say,  *  a  function  of  the  brain. 
And  matter  all  that  we  can  ever  know ; 

"  *  From  it  we  came ;  to  it  at  last  we  go, 
And  all  beyond  it  is  a  phantom  vain,'  etc. 

"  I  answer :  *  Matter  is  a  form  o/mind^ 
So  far  as  it  it  amgki.  It  has  no  base. 
Save  in  the  self-existent.'  *' 

Sonnet  L.  is  headed,  **  As  the  Soul  in 
the  Body,  so  is  God  in  the  Universe." 
Surely,  this  is  the  old  "  Aniroa  Mundi  " 
theory  !  Then,  in  Sonnet  LI.,  the  poet 
says  of  nature,  and  addressing  God  : 

"  She  cannot  live  detached  from  thee.   Her  heart 
Is  beating  with  thy  pulse.    /  cannot  tell 

How  far  she  is  or  is  not  0/  thee  part  : 
How  far  in  her  thou  dost  or  dost  not  dwell ; 

That  thou  her  only  base  and  substance  art^ 
This — this  at  least— I  know  and  feel  full  well." 

Now,  of  course,  Mr.  Earle  is  uncon- 
scious that  this  is  rank  Pantheism.  He 
has  a  way  of  explaining  it  to  himself 
which  makes  it  sound  perfectly  orthodox. 
But  we  do  call  such  a  blunder  inex- 
cusable in  a  Catholic  writer  of  Mr.  Earle's 
pretensions.  The  title  of  his  volume, 
**  Light  leading  unto  Light,"  has  little 
to  do  with  the  contents,  as  far  as  we  can 
sec ;  and,  certainly,  there  are  passages 
which  would  more  fitly  be  headed  **  Dark- 
ness leading  unto  Darkness." 

We  are  sorry  to  have  had  to  make 
these  strictures.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
sonnets,  together  with  the  remaining 
poems,  are  very  pleasant  reading,  and 
cannot  fail  to  do  good. 
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First  Annual  Report  of  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Noethen,  First  Catholic 
Chaplain  of  the  Albany  Peniten- 
tiary, TO  the  Inspectors.   April  6, 
1875.    Albany  :  J.  Munsell.  1875. 
Thirteen  Sermons  preached  in  the 
Albany  County  Penitentiary.  By 
the  Rev.  Theodore  Noethen.  Publish- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul.    Albany  :  Van 
Benthuysen  Printing  House.  1875. 
We  are  glad  to  see  Father  Nocihen's 
familiar  hand  thus  charitably  and  charac- 
teristically engaged.   These  are  the  first 
documents  of  the'kind  we  have  observed 
under  the  improving  state  of  things  in 
this  country,  in  which  the  priest  of  the 
Church  is  seen  occupied  in  one  of  his 
most  important  duties — reclaiming  the 
erring ;  and  in  doing  this  the  means 
which  he  employs  will  doubtless  be  found 
more  efficacious  than  any  the  state  has 
at  its  command.     Did  the  state  fully 
appreciate  its  highest  interest  as  well  as 
duly,  it  would  afford  the  Church  every 
facility,  not  only  in  reclaiming  such  of 
her  children  as  have  fallen  into  the  temp- 
tations by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
but  also  in  the  use  of  those  preventive 
measures  involved   in  parish  schools, 
which  would  save  multitudes  from  peni- 
tentiaries and  houses  of  correction.  Our 
over-zealous  Protestant  friends  throw 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  adequate 
moral  and  religious  training  of  the  class 
most  exposed  to  the  temptations  arising 
from  poverty  and  lack  of  employment, 
and  then  blame  the  Church  for  the  result. 
We  heartily  welcome  these  signs  of  a 
better  time  coming. 


An  Exposition  of  the  Epistu 
Paul  and  of  the  Cathouc  £1 
consisting  of  an  Introduction 
,  Epistle,  an  Analysis  of  each  C 
a  Paraphrase  of  the  Sacred  Ti 
a  Commentary,  embracing  Not 
tical,  Explanatory,  and  Dojgi 
interspersed  with  Moral  Refl 
By  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  MacEvillj 
Bishop  of  Gal  way*   Third  editi 
larged.    Dublin :  W.  B.  Kelly. 
(New  York :  Sold  by  The  C 
Publication  Society.) 
After  quoting  this  full,descriptr 
page,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  th 
which  form  the  commentary  havi 
present  edition  been  considenl 
larged.   The  work  was  originall 
lished  under  the  approbation  of  th 
Father,  the  late  Cardinals  Barna 
Wiseman,  and  the  .present  vei 
Archbishop  of  Tuam. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RBCSnTBO 

From  Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.,  New  Yo 
sonal  Reminiscences.  By  O'Keefe,  Kdly, 
lor.  Edited  by  R.  H.  Stoddard  (Bri 
Series,  No.  VIII  ) 

From  the  Author:  An  Address  on  Womai 
in  the  Church  before  the  Presbytery 
Albany.  By  Geo.  C.  Heckman,  D.D. 
8vo,  pp.  33. 

From  Wm.  Dennis,  G.W.S. :  Jounud  of 
ings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Sesuon  of  tb 
Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia.   Paper,  8vo,  pp. ' 

From  the  Author:  The  Battle  of  Life :  An 
By  D.  S.  Troy,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
8vo,  pp.  14. 

From  Ginn  Brothers,  Boston :  Latin  Com 
An  Elementary  Guide  to  Writing  in  Lati 
I.— Constructions.  By  J.  H.  Allen  ai 
Greenough.   x2mo,  pp.  vi.,  x^^, 
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Catholic  PabUcation  Society  has  just  r«- 
le  following  approval  of  iia  School  Series 
5  venerable  Archbishop  of  Oregon  : 

Portland,  Oregon,  Aug.  21,  1875. 

Sib:  Among  the  many  services  whicli 
Atholic  Publication  Society  "  is  rcndcr- 
nr  holy  Cbnrch,  that  of  having  publlfrhcd 
I  of  new  Mchool-books,  entitled  "The 
Catholic's  School  Series,"  is  one  of  the 
.  It.  having  spared  neither  labor  nor  ex- 
ia«  been  well  rewarded  in  making  the 
ot  only  equal  to  any  of  a  like  character, 
'.  in  matter  of  ;irran;,'i'ment  and  choice, 
-  or  to  any  yet  presented  to  the  Catholic 
A.-*  i»ach.  I  approve  and  recommend  the 
'  pnrentci,  tearhers,  imd  public  ]>aironagc. 
Your«  tmly, 

+  I*'-  N.  Blanciiet, 

Arcfibbthop  of  Oregon. 
YoQr  series  is  in  use  in  Oregon  Hince  laHt 

id  the  fdllowini^  notice  of  the  Toung 
m'U'tra/ed  Jleadfr  in  the  Catholic  TeU- 
Incinnatl : 

lave  had  thii»  elcirantly-bound  volnnie  on 
for  (*ome  timo,  intending  to  not  ice  it,  but 
nft  ref  eivcd  a  «  opy  of  the  New  Orleans 
find  in  it  tlie  following  trxcellont  notice, 
mtainf*  all  we  wishetl  to  say  : 
*  a  real  treat,  in  theee  timei«,  to  fiurl  a 
■pured  for  young  ladiet*  which  is  not 
of  iovtsjion'.:-*  and  sentimental  ertnaya. 
one  before  us  aflord-  ut<  thi?*  pleasure, 
realize.-*  the  idea  f»ct  forth  in  it;*  title, 
owning  work  the  admirable  Series  of 
)abli!4hed  by  the  enterprising  hou!*ft  of 
nlic  Publication  Society  of  New  York, 
surprising  that  it  should  be  oicelTent 
ts  reafling  matter  and  in  its  pictorial  de- 
he  selections,  made  with  a  view  to  the 
lent  of  the  female  intellect,  and  as  a 
:  to  woman's  irue  ambition,  an?  of 
."^t  order  of  merit  ;  and  while  recog- 
mse  from  H:andard  writers,  wc  find 
ginal  essays*  well  wortny  of  the  coni- 
?p  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  first 
the  book,  "  The  Work  of  Woman  in  the 
isjroni  the  pt-n  of  the  learned  Father 
ker,  and  is  a  masterly  introduction  to 
ig  Idea  of  the  work,  viz., that  the  world 
!>e  reminded  that  **  its  best  work  is  not 
oen  alone/' 


•*  *  Advocates  of  Woman's  Rights  and  preach- 
ers against  Woman's  Wrongs,  would  do  well  to 
read  this  paragraph : 

"'*'A11  roads  are  open  to  woman's  energies 
and  capacities  in  the  Church,  and  she  knows  and 
is  conscious  of  this  freedom ;  and,  what  is  more, 
she  is  equally  aware  that  whatever  she  has  ability 
to  do  will  receive  irom  the  Church  encourage- 
ment, sanction,  and  that  honor  which  is  dne  to 
labor,  devotion,  and  genius." 

"  *  Among  the  gems  in  the  book  our  fancy  se- 
lects as  the  brightest  and  bcs.t  a  poem  by  Eleanor 
C.  Donnelly,  entitled  "Unseen,  Yet  Seen," 
which,  for  true  poetic  inspiration,  delicate  fancy, 
and  exquisite  thought,  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
poem  in  the  book.  The  lesson  it  cenveys  and 
the  pleasure  it  confers  upon  the  reader  are  alone 
sufilcient  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  Reader  to  those 
who  purchase  it. 

"  '  IIow  few  among  Catholics,  and  particularly 
among  Catholic  young  ladies,  know  that  there  is 
a  lady  of  our  own  times  and  our  own  generation 
who  is  shedding  lustre  upon  Catholic  literature 
and  adding  to  the  glory  which  surrounds  the 
name  of  woman  ;  whose  merits,  alas  1  may  never 
be  fully  appreciated  until  the  laurel  wreath  is  en- 
twined with  cypress  leaves.  The  North  lionizes 
Longfellow,  the  West  pays  homage  to  Joaquin 
Miller,  the  South  \h  proud  of  Father  Ryan,  but 
the  East  may  name  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly  as  one 
in  all  respects  equal  to  these  poets,  and  whose 
writings  will  live  by  the  side  of  theirs  as  long  as 
the  English  language  is  spoken. 

*' '  "  St.  Cecilia's  Day  in  Home  "  is  another  fine 
piece,  original,  we  think,  for  the  Reader,  and, 
while  most  graceful  in  its  style,  is  most  instruc- 
tive in  its  lesson.  We  close  this  notice  of  the 
work,  which  is  more  than  a  mere  Reader,  for  It 
may  be  callefl  a  manual  of  beautiful  composi- 
tions and  pure  thoughts,  by  a  quotation  from  its 
pages : 

"'"Cecilia,  in  her  short  and  heavenly  life, 
seems  a  fitting  model  for  all  women,  and  especial- 
ly for  young  mjiidens  and  wives.  She  was  one 
of  those  who  know  how  to  put  religion  before 
men  in  its  most  enthralling  form  :  purity  with 
her  was  no  ice-cold  stream  and  repellant  rocky 
lastnesB ;  it  was  beauty,  it  was  reward,  it  was 
glory.  I'rowns  of  lilies  and  roses,  heavenly  i)er- 
fume  and  angelic  companionship,  wore  to  be  its 
lovely  guerdon  ;  and  not  otherwise  should  it  ever 
be  preached,  nor  otherwise  !<urronnded,  when  Its 
precepts  are  presented  to  man. 

*****  Had  we  more  Cecil  las  among  our  Chris- 
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lian  womeu  of  to-day  thoru  \v(»uld  be  more  Va- 
larlani  and  Tiburtii  among  onr  men,  aud  virtue 
would  be  mure  ri'iidily  decmeit  hu  houor  thau  a 
yoke;  home  would  be  moie  of  u  temple  than  a 
mere  rest in{;-pl"<'i*i  bome  life  more  of  u  prayt-r 
Than  a  sinip'e  idol.  For  blaniele(«-n4t«-«  if  no: 
Christian  I'uith.  Wi;  want  the  visible  l»N."*i«iup* 
of  the  Church  on  our  daily  livof.,  inen  as  «  r(;lHa 
brouifhl  lntt»  the  c-rfli-  ul  houir  th.- vit* ibl*-.  an- 
jf-lic  drifts  of  rt.)W''r<  :  Hn<l  wr  ko-^w  ihut  tt)  tUohe 
whof>«'ck  Tlu-m  ulH'f  \'  \.  >\  i;  :  ainl  iii-  br  llur 
8i)U}{ht  the  h«>av*-iil\  :i!)]>arjtiou  -ihat  i^.  tlirouirh 
faith  aud  pravi-r  -  tli  bf-^-in:;--.  'he-e  Kifl^. 
thenc  blossoiHM,  rhi'-'i'  <;ire_'ii.inlM  .jn*  m-Ner  d« - 
nlefl."' 

"  'The  )nly  f^ult  \vr  cm  Hud  with  thi.*  excel- 
lent work  if*  the  unif.»ru»ity  ti!"  the  p  irtfaitn  on 
the  frontinplcce.  n  1  of  theui  n'pre.-enti.iK  women 
of  rellj^fious  onb'rs.  Wi?  think  tliat  for  the  qene- 
ral  reader  11  few  puch  rlnracteri*  n-i  Joan  of  Arc, 
the  warrior  maiJen  :  (irnrt-  DarMni'.  the  hortiic 
dau^^htcr  of  tlie  li:^h:•lMlU^'"  ki-i  p'  r;  Kum'-nie  de 
(fueriu,  the  heroic,  hiimbli-  Chriftitin.  and  Ma- 
dame Swjcichine.  the  friend  Jind  roiitld:inl»»  of 
Lacordaire,  wouhl  i»n)ve  a  pUaxiui:  variety, 
without  at  all  int.-rferinu'  wiui  iiie  aim  of  th*- 
book.'  " 

With  reference  to  the  suj;*;ef^tiou  niad<*  by  our 
learned  critic,  th«'  editor  of  Ww  Ytmug  L(nfit*(' 
Reader  wouhl  most  re-pcctfiilly  n  nuirk  that  the 
Frostisji'ik.jk  ct)uhl  not  contain  the  portraits  of 
the  per^oni*  mentioned,  for  the  rea>on  that  they 
were  not  founder**  of  U-'tchhifj  oin\tM  in  the 
Church,  whofe  follnweri*  have  t»rhoolh  for 
young  ladica  in  ihi"  country.  TIh^  rronti««picce 
was  not  intended  to  contain  p- -it mil-  «)f  any 
others. 

The  Cath  fir  A*,  rivf  •'av-* :  "  SVc  undertoiik  t»» 
read  the  Younfir  Ladios*  Reader,  •»!  rh*- 
Youufr  Catholic  St-rics  «jt  School-book.-,  witi.out 
much  pn-j)o«i»e-!'ion  in  itJ»  f.i\nr.  luii.  ;i(t<'r  n  ad- 
iujj  the  book,  we  fo*  )  bouiMl  to  e\|  re.-^'  -jriat 
satisfaction  with  the  .xeK ctltm-  m:to»\  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  tiriL'inal  le.'«:'«»ni* -pi  cijiliy  pre- 
pared f(>r  thii*  readc--.  Some  of  tlieui  ai(;  ho  ex- 
cellent that  wo  feel  (lippMscd  to  transfer  them  to 
our  own  c'^lumii's  lor  the  »»eiieni  of  readers  whom 
it  would  be  as-kinj^  tt»o  much  to  "end  back  to 
HChool  Oijiiii  for  the  pui  ju.f-e  (»f  readin:.'  theui  in 
this  cf»llertion  of  eleir.mt  e.\i: •ict?',  which  form- 
ing, M  they  «K>,  a  .-chooI-liiHjk,  we  pri  !-ume  no 
one  will  thiiik  of  nyinu'  f'»r  inti  re>tiiit:  and 
amu^iuLi  readini:.  Yet  the  public  miu'ht  do 
worse,  aud  are  C(ii:tii.ualiy  buyi'.iir  1«-?  rieli^'hi- 
ful  book.-*  than  this.  to  what  a  y.uniyf  lailiew' 
reader  j»hould  r»)iitHin.  •»i»-nion>*  arid  ta!«te^  will 
vary,  bur  the  editor  of  this  volunn-  has  certainly 
phown  admirab.e  taste  in  the  «ie;ect iiiup  mad*:." 

A  new,  lir-  jiapei.  thi-  Tr^nrn  Cif/m/ir,  pub- 
liflhed  in  (;.ilves-on,  comes  to  us  coniaiiiii.i:  tue 
following'  noiict>  of  our  Readers : 

•*  Wear*  In  rec«ipt  of  the  following  aeries  of 


eehool-booki*  :  7V:f  Youut/  Cutk/Wie'a  li 
Primer^  H/nlUr,  Ft  rat  Reader^  Second 
T/iini  /fender.  Foiiith  Ut  ader,  Fifth  Btc 
Sixth  Iltfuder^  and  the  Younif  f.adist* 
These  conntitute  the  ge-iei*  of  echooNbo* 
lished  by  "i'he  Catholic  Publica?  ion  Soc 
are  called  'The  Young  Catholic':*  III 
School  SeriCH.* 

•  We  have  ex-imined  them  carefully, 
niay  add,  s-omewliHt  critically,  and  aic 
eo:i:e:  -  that  we  coi  ^ider  iheiu  iiioiit  ac 
suited  to  the  wallt^  of  Catholie  K'hoia 
lypou'r.'pliy  i>  moM  excellent,  the  bind 
'•tauM/tl.  ami  the  cnirraviut!*,  or  rather 
tit)n-.  the  be-t  we  hav.-  yet  hciii  in  any  I 
thi^  clacs.  The  arraiij;ement  .-md  plan 
very  much.  Beu'lnnin^ with  the  Prtmti 
hvz  with  tin-  Sirtfi  R,udtr^  the  iiradual 
slon  is  most  admirable.  The  aelection 
from  the  n>o«-t  appnived  authurn,  ^ive 
(leMts  examplei«  in  cU:;ant  dictiuu.  chi 
guai^e,  and  variety  of  a'yie.  The  illuf 
are  ajii  aud  appti-i-ite,  and  well  illui'trate  • 
i;ivi!iu:  tha  student  all  the  advanta^'ea  ol 
teachinir. 

'•  Tills  series  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  I 
in-j,  S.T.I...  the  nei)hew  of  tlu»  late  Art 
Sf^aldint: ;  and  no  (Catholic  need  fear 
them  in  the  hands  of  hia  children.  1 
heartily  recommend  them  to  our 
teachers  as  beint;  by  far  the  beat  that 
yet  seen.'' 

The  <V/ ////»/;<  TtU{mtph  any  a  of  the  1 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  that  "  i 

lation  ol  this  \alu:«bie  and  edifying  li'tb 
is  a  true  and  devoted  act  of  woi  ship  1o  l 
ed  SacrauH  lit  and  tt)  the  Most  SHrn*«l 
•le-us.  The  oriL'iiial  work  wils  no  lute 
the  l«  ani.  il  and  i»i'  uh  Katlu-r  Btione.  oi 
njo-t  earr.e-it.  succes-lul,  and  }.>opular 
aiiesof  lli  L'lum  in  the  present  centur; 
n(»  doubt,  is  ecpially  so  intended  by  th< 
.•ind  j).(»us  liidy  wh»)  has  favored  ui«  with 
lish  translation.  We  sincerely  h<»pe  1 
"ame  exalted  devotirm  which  in«pircd 
of  author  and  translator  may  be  onkiu 
increasi'd  In  the  hearts  of  ita  readem, 
all  Catholics  may  In-  numbered  in  the  li 
readers. 

"The  vo'ume  translated  and  thua  p 
bears  rbe  ilr-t  '  ftleial  approbation  gi> 
luMiU  by  His  Kmiuenre  the  Cardiual-An 
of  New  York,  and  wa«  no  doubt  K'At«f 
devout  hi-ait.as  it  ia  to  us  a  pleasurt 
►pet  ial  atfei;ti<»n  to  «o  jjood  and  iiiapir 
bufe  to  the  S  icred  Ht»art  of  Jestia.  11; 
her  own  t«)iii:ue  an<!  of  the  French,  Mi 
ha.s  succetitled  pdmirably  in  her  work,  ai 
u'i\ii<^'  a  faithful  translation,  has  rend 
work  of  Father  Hoone  into  easy  and 
£n;;Iith.    Wc  thabk  her  for  her  good  ix 
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r  fauccee»ful  labor,  fbr  the  service?  she 
red  to  Mifflou,  and  thv  t^ood  work  uf 
the  worsUlp  and  the  love  ol'  God." 

irpby  Jt  Co.,  Bttllinmrc.  aiiiioiiuce  .'w 
rifi  .yff'Ufhf'i  MatiHuf  of  fCniflUk  LU- 
r  Kvv.  O.  L.  Jeiikini^,  A.M.,  late  Presi- 
C;h:irl»'»*'C  illei;*-,  Kllicott  Ciiy,  Md.,;iT::l 
'rtsidoiit  \\l  St.  Mary'i*  t'olki?<'.  Balti- 
li-  work  i?*  T'»  !k'  an  eli'int'iitary  hi-t«»ry 
li-h  ljui;:na;,'f  uiul  lit.Tiitiiif,  iiiU'mh-d 
lir  c  ^lfLrc*.  It  is  divided  into  two 
i*h  -ind  AnnTirjiii  liti-r.-ituri'.  Tne  !ir^l 
»fliv:il4!d  iiiti.llvc  iiii^iodi*  :  Tht-  Au::lo- 
•iud,  ."iln-HHi^i ;  'h-:  Scnii-Saxon  Pi^riod, 
ihf  Oi'i  E'lirii-h  Period,  li.'jd  i;5S(i ;  ih«- 
PiTuKt,  i:t'»0  ir^si) ;  mid  iho  .Mo- 
iij,  vX'...  inUii;:  from  IS'^n  !•>  Dur  time, 
ijd  p:trt  \*  t<itbdivid«.'d  miu  the  Coli>* 


liial.  Rcvoliilionary,  and  Preaenl  Century  Po 
rlndft-.  The  end  pn){i06ed  In  the  publicatic»u  cf 
[hi?  work  \^  to  pri'8i.>ni  to  Cuthoiic  iustitution*  u 
wi'll-dlkTWted  text  book  of  the  EutflUh  lan^iiaiCL' 
and  literature,  irniiartirig  infonuatiou  under  an 
attractive  btyle,  and  avuidiiii:  tjcctariun  vlew- 
and  i-ftrty  prejn<iicf.'r». 

o:  Veuillot's  Lifeof  Chri&t  the  Atif^  M»}  n 
Hay.-< : 

•*Tlii^  life  of  our  FiOrd,  whirli  ha"  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Holy  Kailier.  vva»»  written  to 
refute  the  b]a-j»lieniie.>*  of  Kenan.  Ilw  awlhor,  a» 
eve  yo(M^  know  >*,  is*  one  of  The  ablest  writers  in 
Fran'ce  :  and  what  is*  more,  a  feur  efs?  chain- 
l)ion  of  the  Church,  henan's  Life  ol  Clirint  haw 
Had  iin  iiunieuse  >a]e  in  the  Tnlled  htateK,  and 
ha-  helped  verv  much  to  inrrease  the  ii.lldel  ele- 
nnjuT  in  the  diiVerent  seoti*.  The  Catht»lic  Publi- 
cation Soci.  tv  haj*  done  a  ifood  work  in  iH.>*uin>r 
thin  excelleiii  work  ol  I^ioui-  Veuillot.  We  hope 
it  will  have  a  wide  circulation  amon^  nou-Caiho- 
lics*  ax  well  as  <;atholicf«." 
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absolute  necessity  of  prayer."  New  edition. 
24 mo,  cloth  4kO  cts. 

Spirit  of  St.  Alphonsns  de  LignorL 

\  Selci-iion  from  Ui«<  Shorter  Spiritual  Trea- 
tises. Translated  from  the  Italian  by  the 
Rev.  J.  J"Mies.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  author. 
74m(i,  cloth  60  cts. 

The  Glories  of  Mary.  Translated 

tro-.n  the  Italian  ot  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de 
Li.'juoh.  Second  edition.  Revised  by  Rev. 
Robert  A.  (.'oftin,  C.SS.R.      1  vol.  lamo, 

1  25 

Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  Swot- 

chine.  Tran^Uti-*!  lr'»ni  the  French  of  the 
CoviPt  Kalloux.    One  vol.  i?mo,       .   2  00 

The  Writings  of  Madame  Swetchine. 

tidi'.ed  bv  (  oiim  lic  Falloux.    i  vol.  lamo, 

1  50 

Oakcley  on  Catholic  Worship :  A  Ma* 

nual  of  Priim'.ar  Instruction  nn  the  Ceremo- 
nies anii  Devotions  (.f  tlie  Chinch.  By  Fre- 
•Icrick  <'aiJon  Oakelev,  M.A..  Missfonary 
Rector  of  s>t.  John's,  iNli-mion.    i  vol.  T6mo, 

60  cts. 

Oakeley  on  the  Mass.   The  Order  and 

Ceremonial  of  I'lo  most  l\n]v  and  Adorable 
S.u  titici*  «>f  thf-  MaNS  explained  in  a  Dialogue 
iv.  iwcen  a  Piie-^t  an-l  a  Catechumen.  With 
'       an  Appendix  «m  Solemn    Ma.ss,  Vespers, 
j       Compline,  ami  '.he  Hvne  lit  li'Mi  of  the  Most 
Holv   Sacrament.     Bv   tianon  Frederick 
I       Oakelcv.    i  vol.  i8mo,  .  60  t-ts. 

{   Manresa:  or,  The  Spiritoal  Bzorcisos 

of  St.  Ignatius.  For  General  use.  New 
I       Edition.    I  vol.  lamo,  .  '  1  50 
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Dr.  Newman's  Answer  to  Dr.  Pnaey*! 

K  n  nicon.    Paper,  75  cts 

An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of 

%->.  p.t.  By  John  Henry  Newman,  D.D..  ot 
iIk  Oratory,    i  vol.  laino,  cloth,         2  50 

Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua :  Being-  a  Re- 

Blv  to  u  Pamphlet  eniitlc»1  "  What,  then, 
»oes  Dr.  Newinun  Mean  ?  "  By  John  Henry 
Newmun,  D  h.    New  eilition.    i  vol.  lamo. 

2  09 

Catechism    of  Council    of  Trent 

Punlislicd  bv  coniniunci  ol  l\)pe  }*ms  V. 
TrrtiislMted  by  Rev.  J.  Donovan,  Professor 
Royal  (  olleKe,  Maynooih.   8vo,     .   2  00 

Letters    of  Eugenie    de  Guerin. 

Edited  by  G.  S.  'I'rebiiticn.  i  vol.  i^nio, 
cloth   .      .    2  00 

Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 

C^atholic  Chnrch  in  Matters  oi  ( -ont.ov e^sv. 
By  the  Rig:ht  Rev.  J.  B.  liossuci.  A  new 
edition,  with  copious  notes,  by  Ri-v.  J. 
Fletcher,  D.D.    i8mo,  60  cls. 

Journal    of    Eugrcnie    de  Guerin. 

Edited  by  G.  S.  Trcbutien.     i  vol.  121110., 

2  00 

Letters  to  a  Protestant  Friend  on  the 

Holv  Scriptures.  By  Rev.  D.  A.  Gallit/.iii. 
i8mo,  ciotn  60  <^t<^- 

Spiritual  Director  ol  Devout  and  Re- 
ligious Souls.     By  St.  Krancis  de  ^alcs. 

50  cts. 


if^ious  Souls.     By  St.  Krancis  de  ^alcs. 


Introduction  to  a  Devout  Lile.  From 

the  French  oi  St.  Krancis  ol  Sales,  Bi>hopand 
Prince  of  Geneva.  To  which  is  pictixeti  ar 
Abstractor  his  I, ifc.    i8mo,  cloth,      75  c's 

Think  Well  On't ;  or,  Reflections  on 

the  Great  Truths  ot  the  ('hTisimn  Religion, 
for  every  day  in  the  Month.  By  Rip; hi  k?v. 
R.  Challoncr.   ^amo,  cloth.  30  cts. 

Catholic  Christian  Instructed  in  the 

Sacramenls,  Sacrinces.  (  erenif»nios,  and  ()t»- 
servances  of  the  (-hurch,  bv  way  of 'juestioii 
and  answer.  By  r'le  Riphl  Rev.  Dr.  <:hal- 
loner.    241^)0,  cloth,  tloxible,  25  cts. 

Catholic  Christian  Instructed,  i^^mo 

edition.    Cloth  50  cts. 

Christ  and  the  Church.  Lectures  deli- 
vered in  St.  .\nn's  Church,  New  York,  »lMr. 
\ng  Advent,  By  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Pres- 
ton.   1  vol.  lanu  1  50 

Reason  and  Revelation,  i.eciures  De- 
livered in  St.  Ann's  f 'hurch.  New  York, dur- 
ing Advent,  1867,  by  Rev.  T  S.  Preston. 
One  vol.  lamo  X  50 

Little  Treatise  on  the  Little  Virtues. 

Written  ori^nnally  in  It;ilian  by  Father  Ro- 
bert i.  of  the  Societv  of  Jesus.  To  which  are  | 
added,  A  Letter  on  1«"crvor  by  Father  Vallois,  . 
S.J.,  and  Maxim?  from  an  unpuolishcd 
manuscript  of  Father  Sejjncri,  S.J.  ;  also.  Dc-  j 
Totions  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Tamo,  1 
cloth,  45  cts. 

LCHQten  Sermons.  From  the  Itjlian  of 
Father  SeRneri.  S.I.    Vol.1,    lamo,    1  50 

Vol.  II  X  50 

A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Maps,  etc. 

/In  XUustratod  History  of  Ireland, 

!'roxn  '.he  Earliest  Period  to  the  Proient 
TiiBc;  wMth  several  ftrst-class  full-page  en- 


fra vines  of  Historical  Scenes  desl| 
Henry  D.iyle,  and  engraved  byG«or 
Ion  and  (ieorec  Pearson ;  together  ' 
ward  of  One  Hundred  Woodcuts,  by 
Artists,  illustraiinc  Antiquities,  Seen 
Sites  of  Remarkable  Events ;  and  thr 
Miips  -  one  of  Ireland,  and  the  01 
Family  Homes,  Statistics,  etc.  i  ▼ 
I'.early  7cx>  pa ijes,  extra  cloth,  . 
llalf-mor  

The  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  Aposth 

land,  hy  M.  F.  Tusack,  author  01'  " 
lustr.tted  History  of  Ireland,"  etc. 
'rated,  one  vol  

The  Patriot's  History  of  belai 

M.  F.  CuN.ir^     I  v'  l.. 

The  Works  of  the  Most  Rei 

John  Hujrhcs.  tiist  Archbishop  of  Ne» 
containinjf  Hiopraphv,  Sermons.  L* 
Spec'-hcs.  etc.  ('arefully  compiled  f: 
Hest  Sources,  and  edited  by  La 
Kchoe.  a  vols.  3v\»,  cloth, 
J  vols  ,  half-calf,  extra,     .      .      .  ; 

Poor    Man's    Catechism;  or* 

Christian  D«)ctrine  Explained.  *%i!l 
Adnionitifins.  By  John  Mannock, 
2tino,  clotli,  .      .  .       .  I 

Poor  Man's  Controversy.    Ry  . 

nock,  author  of  Poor  Man's  Catci 
i8mo,  cloth  

Catholic  Tracts.  Filly  Catholic  '1 1 
"Tho  r.ittliolx  Publication  Socict 
various  sutiiects.    i  vol.  i2mo,  clotl 


Irish  Odes,  and  Other  Poems. 

brey  dc  \'cre.  1  vol.  izmo,  toned 
(Moth,  pilt,    .      .  ... 

May  Carols,  and  Hvmns  and  I 

\iy  Aut>rev  dc  Vcrc.    Blue  and  cold. 

The  Liqnofoction  of  the  Blood 

Januarius.    C'loth.  .... 

History  of  the  Old  and  New  ' 

ments.  By  j.  Reeve.  8vo,  half-bou 
!)Osscd  roan.  

Compendious  Abstract  of  the  B 

o{  Itxa  Church  of  Christ.  Bv  Re\ 
(itthnn,'  ).S..\.  With  continuation  dow 
present  time,  by  John  G.  Sl.ea,  LL.D. 

The  Life  of  Mother  Julia,  Poo: 

of  tilc  Si»itcrs  of  Noire  Dame.  1  vol 
cloth,  exrra,  with  Portrait  of  Mothc 

rioth,  Rilt,  

History  of  Eng-land,  for  the  1 

Schools.  By  W.  F.  Mylius.  Co 
down  to  the  present  time  by  John  ( 
LL.D.    ismo,  .... 

Life  of  Mother  Margaret  Mari 

lahau,  founder  of  the  Knglish  Congi 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  of  thcThir 
of  St.  Dominick.  By  her  Relif^iousC 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev. 
UMatborne.    i  vol.  8vo, 

Early  History  of  the  OmthoUc  C 

in  the  Island  of  New  York.  By  th 
Rev.  J.  k.  Bayley.  D.D.  Wlih  foi 
Plates  of  the  iour  first  Bishops  sad  1 
cut  of  old  St.  Peter's.    1  vol.  i»idi 
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ry  of  tbm  Socl«ty  of  Jeoai. 

^rmc.  •  toIr   3  00 

Ufc  ol  Fmthar  Bavigiuui,  SJ. 

alhcr  Ponlevoy,  S.J.  Translateil  from 
rench.    i  vol.  crown  8vo,  toned  p:tper. 

4  00 

9f  8t  Tincent  de  PmnL 

 45cts. 

of  Blewed  Margaret  Mary 

x;ue.  With  snme  Account  of  the  Devo- 
oiheSftcred  Heart.  By  the  Rev.  George 
eU.  S.J.    xTul.Svo,     .  .2  50 

Lady  of  Litanios.  By  Rev.  X.  D 
eod.      .      .  1  00 

iacramfirtali  of  the  Holy  Cath- 

Church.    By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Barry, 
1  00 

m  Monitor,  or  Moral  Reflec- 

»  and  Devout  Aapiraiions  on  the  Gospel 
acb  dav,  iroin  Ash-Wedncsdwy  till  Easter 
lay.  fty  Rev.  1".  Baker,  O.S.F.  a4mo, 
I,  new  edition  60  cts. 

End  of  Beligions  Controversy. 

<L  Rev.  John  Milner.  D.D.    i  vol.  12010. 

75  eta. 

LTHBB  FOBMBT'S  WORKS, 
nial  Bible  and  Church  Hiitory 

i'-s.  An  easy.  c«»ntinu«Mis  nnrraiive  (or 
Youxjg,  from  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise 
□  10  ;he  Middle  of  the  Reign  nf  Pope 
J  IX.  Profusely  illustrated  by  over  500 
^fJculs  from  orij.'inaI  dt!««igns  by  the  most 
ncntar'iists.  <'rown8vo. 
The  Old  Tesi;«mcnt  Stories.  Containing 

aoo  illustrations  and  6  maps,  520 

PP  3  00 

The  Lite  of  (.  hrist.  Containing  100 

illufttrations,  186  pp.,  1  00 

The  HiMory  of  the  Church.  Con- 

la'ning  200  i'lustrations,  540  i)p.,  3  00 

above  beautiful  books  can  be  had  in 
Lit  up  in  boxes,  sui.aolc  lor  presents,  as 
s: 

'three  vols.,  cloth  extra,  7  00 

hve  vf*]*..,  cloth  ''xtra,  .  9  00 
lire  vols..  clDth  gilt,  12  00 

live  vols,  halt  calf,  20  00 

ii\-e  vols  full  calf  antique,    30  00 

Pictorial   Bible   and  Church 

3rv  Siorjes,  .\bii<ijjed  and  Cornplcie.  i 
W'ith  a  view  of  Solomon's  Temple,  a 
s-eye  view  of  Jeiusalein,  and  unwaids 
e  hundred  beautiful  b)n^rav:ngs.  Crown 
320  pp.  By  Rev,  Heiiiy  Korinby.  Clotii, 

  1  50 

K»lt  2  00 

calf,  3  50 

<:air,  6  00 

is  an  abridgment  of  the  lar;:er  work 
ed  above. 

iook  Of  the  Holy  Bosary^  A  Full, 
lar.  Doctrinal  Exposition  of  its  Fifteen 
cries,  and  of  their  ^'orrcsponding  Types 
t  Old  Testament.  Illustrated  with  thirty- 
lU-paga  engravings,  printed  in  the  b«Bt 
ler  on  toned  paper,  extra  ornamentaJ 
Ag,  and  gill  edges.  By  Rer.  H.  Forra- 
t  rel.quarto.  full  gilt,  4  00 


Lift,  Paidony  Death,  and  Berarroo- 

tion  of  Our  Lord  Jesiis  Christ.  Being  aa 
Abridged  Harmony  of  the  h'our  Gospels  in 
the  Words  of  the  Sacred  Text.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Formby.  With  over  sixty  en- 
gravings from  original  designs,  i  vol.  samo, 

1  00 

Cloth  gilt  1  50 

The    Life    of    S.     Catherine  of 

Siena,    i  vol.  lanio,   ....    1  75 

An  Spittle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 

Faithful  Soul  that  is  devoutly  affected  to- 
ward Him.    I  vol.  i6mo,   .  .1  00 

History  of  the  Church  firom  its  Es- 
tablishment to  the  Reformation.  By  the  late 
Rev.  C.  C.  Pise,  D.D.  5  vols.  8vo,  .  7  50 
Another  edition.   5  vols.  lamo,  cloth,  5  00 

The  Illustrated  Catholic  Sunday- 
School  Libra'-y.  First  Series.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  titles  of  the  different  volumes  : 
Madileine  the  Rosi^re.  Crusade  of  the 
Children.  Tales  of  the  Affections.  Adven- 
tures of  Travel.  Truth  and  Trust.  Select 
Popular  Talcs.  Handsomely  bound  and  put 
  .300 


up  in  a  box.  Cloth,  extra, 
Cloth,  gilt 


400 


The  Xllustratod  Catholic  Sundays 

School  Librarv.  Second  Scries.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  titles  of  the  different  volumes  : 
The  Rivals.  The  Battle  of  Lepanto.  etc. 
Scenes  and  Incidents  at  Sea.  The  School- 
bo  vs.  u;id  the  i^oy  and  the  Man.  Beautiful 
Little  Rose.  Floresiine.  Handsomely  bound, 
and  put  up  in  a  bex.  cloth,  extra,  '.  3  00 
Cloth,  gilt  4  00 

The  Illustrated  Catholic  Sunday- 
School  Library.  Third  Series.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  titles  of  the  different  volumes  : 
Neillethorpe  the  Miser.  Tales  of  Naval  and 
Miliury  Life.  Harry  O'Brien,  and  Other 
Tales.  The  Hermit  of  Mount  Atlas.  Leo; 
or.  The  Choice  of  a  Friend.  Antonio;  or. 
The  Orphan  of  Florence.  Handsomely 
bound,  and  put  up  in  a  box.   Cloth,  extra, 

300 

Cloth,  gilt  4  00 

The  ninstrated  Catholic  Sunday- 
School  Librarv.  Fourth  Series.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  titles  (»t  the  different  volumes : 
Talcs  of  the  S«n:ih  of  France.  Stories  ol 
Other  Lands.  ICn.nia's  Cross,  and  Other 
Talcs.  I 'ncle  K.J  ward's  Stories.  Joe  Baker. 
Tiic  Two  Painters.  Handsomely  bound, 
and  put  up  in  a  t>ox  (^oth,  extra,  .  3  00 
Cloth,  gilt  4  00 

The   niustrated   Catholic  Sunday- 

Schoo!  Library.  Fifth  Sunes.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  titles  ot  the  different  volumcb  : 
Bad  Kxanifile.  May  Dav,  and  Other  Tales. 
James  Chapman.  Tne  Vounp  Astronomer, 
and  Other  Talcs.  Angel  Dreams.  Ellerton 
I'riorv-    Handsomely  bound,  and  put  up  in 

box.   Cloth,  extra  3  00 

Cloth,  gilt  4  00 

The  Illustrated  Catholic  Sunday- 
School  Library.  Sixth  Series.  1  he  follow- 
ing arc  the  titles  ot  the  different  volumes  : 
Idleness  and  Industry.  The  Hope  of  the 
Katzckopfs.  St.  Maui  Ice.  Thi  Vouni  Emi- 
grants. Ange!s'  Visits  Scrivoiur't  Daugh- 
ter, and  Orange  Gi'l.  Handsomely  bound, 
tnd  put  up  in  a  box.  Cloth,  extra,  .  3  00 
Cnetb,  gilt  4  00 
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The   ninitrated  Catholic  Snnday- 

School  Library.  Seventh  Scries.  The  follow-  I 
\nfr  are  the  titles  ot  the  different  volumes  :  ' 
Tales  of  Catholic  Artists.    Honor  O'M  ore's 
Three  Homes.    Sir  i^^^fric,  anti  Other  Tales.  I 
'Select  Tales  for  the  Yoiinjf.   Tales  for  the 
Many.    Frederick  Wilmot.   In  a  l>ox.  illus  ■ 

trated.    Cloth  extra   3  00  ' 

Cloth,  gilt,   4  00 

The  Xllastratcd  Catholic  Sunday- 
School  l^ibrary.  Ki}*hth  Series,  The  foUovv- 
inff  are  the  titles  ot  the  different  volumes:  I 
The  Apprentice,  and  other  Sketches.  Marj' 
Henedicta,  and  Other  Stories.  Faith  and 
loyalty,  and  The  Chip  Gatherers.  Ajrnes, 
and  Other  Sketches.  Lauie  Millie.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Angels.  Handsomely  boii,od. 
and  put  up  in  box.    Cloth  extra,  3  00  I 

Cloth  gilt   4  00  ! 

Dion  and  the  Sihyls :  A  Classic,  Chris- 
tian Novel.  By  Miles  Gerald  Keon.  One 
vol.  8vo.  cloth,  extra  150  J 

ninstrated  Catholic  Family  Almanac 

for  1869,  1870,   1871,  1872,  and  1873.  each.  ' 

25  cts.  I 

The  Two  Schools:  A  Moral  Tale. 

By  Mrs.  Hughes.    i2mo,  cloth,  1  00  1 

Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  I 

and  of  many  Holy  Men  and  Women  who 
dwelt  in  Solitude.     Translated  from  the  , 
French.    Embellished  with  eighteen  engrav- 
ings.  i8mo,  cloth,  50  cts.  j 

Louisa;  or.  The  Virtuous  Villager. 

A  Catholic  Talc.  New  edition.  i8mo,  cloth. 

50  cts.  I 

Home  of  the  Lost  Child.    This  story  | 

is  founded  on  fact, and  records  in  a  most  in- 
teresting manner  H  singular  instance  of  (vod's 
mercy.    i8mo,  cloth,  .  50  cts. 

Genevieve  :  A  Talc   of  Antiquity,  I 

showing  the  Wondcrlul  Waysol  Providence 
in  the  I'rotection  of  Innocence.  From  the 
German  ol  Schniid.    i8mo,  cloth,     50  cts. 

Christine,  and   Other   Poems.  By 

George  H.  Miles.  Cloth,    .  .   2  00 

Gilt,  extra,  "  2  50 

The  "  Old-Catholics  "  at  Cologne.  A 

Sketch  in  Three  Scenes.  By  the  author  of  , 
"Comedy  of  Convocation."    i  v(»l.  i8mo  ' 


75  cts;  i 

Father  Rowland.     A   North   American  I 
Tale.    i8mo,  cloth,  50  cts. 

The  Reverse  of  the  MedaL  A  Drama  ! 

for  (4irls,  20  cts. 


BmscliflT  Hall,  a  Drama  for  Girls,  20  cts.  ■ 
The   Dcaf-Mute.     a   Drama  for    B..ys,  I 

50  cts.  j 

Blia;  or,  Spain  Fifty  Years  Ago.     From  | 

the  Spanish  of  Fernan  ('aballero.    i  vol.  1 

lamo,  X  50  I 

BUza  Despres;  or,  The  Effects  of 

Reading  Bad  Books,  ....   50  cts. 

Glimpses  of  Pleasant  Homes.    B\  the 

author  of    The  Life  of  Mother  McCaulev."  1 
Illustrated  with  four  full-page  Illustrations. 
I  vol.  i?mo,  cloth  extra,                 .    %  50 
•loth,  gilt,  2  00 


Books  of  Irish  Martynk  WKm 

of  those  who  Suffered  for  the  Cathol 
in  Ireland  during  the  Sixteenth,  Sere 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  CoUec 
edited  by  Myles  O'Reilly.  B.A.,  I 
vol.  crown  8vo.  vellum  cloth,    .  , 

Diary  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy. 

from  the  Diary  of  a  Sister  of  Merer. 
M.  Brame.  i  vol.  lamo,  extra  cIotB, 
Extra  gilt  

G-repinc's  After  Truth.  A  IJfe.; 
from  New  England  Congregatioiu 
the  One  ('atholic  Apostolic  Churc 
Joshua  Huntington.  One  volume 
cloth  

The  Cler^  and   the  Pulpit 

their  Relations  to  the  People.    By  M. 
Isidore  .Mullois,  (^haplain  to  Napoh 
One  vol.  i2mo,  extra  cloth, 
Half-calf,  extra. 

Symbolism;  or,   Exposition  i 

Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catho 
Protestants,  as  evidenced  by  their  S' 
Writings.  By  John  A.  Moehier.  D.D.' 
laled  from  the  German,  with  a  Memo! 
Author,  preceded  by  an  Historical  SI 
the  Slate  of  Protestantism  and  Catk 
in  Germany  for  the  last  Hundred  Yei 
J.  B.  Robertson,  Es,j.. 

An   Amicable   Discussion  oi 

Church  of  Enuland,  and  on  the  Rcfoi 
in  gen_5ral,  dedicated  to  the  Clergy  o 
Protesiaut  Communion,  and  reiiuci 
the  form  of  letters,  by  the  Right  Re 
M.  Trcvern,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Stra; 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  William  Ric 
I  vol.  lamo,  5S0  pages. 

Anima   Divota;    or,  Devout 

Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Very 
B.  Pagani,  Provincial  of  the  Order  o 
itv  in  England.  This  is  one  ot  th 
instructive  and  useful  books  that  eni 
spiritual  literHturc.  It  is  a  Keries  of  e: 
consiilcratitMis  rclutive  to  the  Euchar 
sacritice  and  sacrament,  and  will  be  fo 
the  i>ious  Catholic  to  be  a  valuable 
in  ine  preparation  for  Holy  Comn 
24mo,  cloth,  i 

Bona  Mors :  A  Pious  Associati 

the  Dcvuut  Servants  ot  our  Lord 
Christ,  dying  on  the  Cross,  in  order  tc 
a  g{»od  death.    24mo,  cl'Uh,      .  J 

Why  Men  do  not  Believe  \  m 

Principal  Causes  of  Intidclity.  Tra 
from  the  French  of  Mgr.  Laforet. 

In  Beaven  wo  Know  Our 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Pire  ' 
vol.  i8rao   ( 

The  See  of  Peter,  the  Rock  ( 

Church,  the  Source  of  Jurisdiction,  1 
Centre  of  Unity.  By  Thomas  William 
I  vol.,  cloth,  \ 

Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doc 

contained  in  the  Profession  of  Faith  p 
ed  by  Pope  Pius  IV.;  to  which  are 
Reasons  why  a  Catholic  cannot  C 
to  the  Protestant  Religion.  3»mo^ 

The  Gentle  Skeptic  or  Baoiy 

Conversations  of  a  Country  Justice 
Authenticity  and  Truthfulness  of  t 
Testament  Records^  Edited  by  the  I 
A.  Walworth,    i  vol.  lamo,      .  , 
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octriM  vfSell;  vontilated  in  a 

Bion  between  Kev.  C.  A.  Walworth 
I'tn.  Henry  Burr,  i  vol.  iSaio,  CO  cts. 

ittvont  Commnnlcant.  By  Rev. 

ker.    241110  50  cts. 

liable  Unity  of  tho  CathoUc 

:h  xnuiiicained  a<:ains:  Opposiie  Theo- 
Willi  an  Kxf>]aiia:ion  of  (Certain  P«s- 
iri  Kcclesiaslical  History  crroncouslv 

iler.  10  in  their  support.     Bv  M.  J. 

es  M.A.   a  vols,  in  i,  3vo.  cii/lh  extra. 

5  00 

n  to  a  Prebendary.  Hcinir  an  An- 
10  Reflections  on  l*')perv  bv  Ke\.  J. 
:s.  LL.D.    By  Kiiu'ht  Rev.  J.  Milner, 
94ino,  cloth  75  els. 

dication  of  Italy  and  the  Papal 

^  40  cts. 

Government   of    tho  Papal 

1  50  cts. 

Reasoni  why  the  Catholic  Re- 

1  ouxn:  to  be  Preferred,         .   40  ctn. 

f  St.  John  the  Evangelist  2  00 
f  Father  Bernard,  .  .  1  50 
Sistress  of  Novices  Enlightened 

!n  her  Outics.  Trims! :,ii*d  by  u  SiStcr 
Mercy.    Net  1  50 

hism   of  Christian  Religion. 

♦'.^:eil  from  'A-.c  (-ieni'.aM  of  I'ci  aibe, 
iiKipr.  S.J  75  CiS. 

Teil  Withdrawn.  From  the  Hreiu-h 
nc.  t  raven.  .  •      •      •    1  50 

Boly  Oommnnion.   Its  Philoso- 

The:;I'»jy.  and  I'rartice.  iiyjohn  Her. 
Daljrairns,  I'ricst  of  the  (jr-itory  of  Sr. 
;)Nen.   i  vol.  i=:no.  .  .   2  00 

liar  Disconrses  to  tho  Young, 

•'.t:  [»v  .\  l.irc«;s  l'^  I'anvi!.-.  My  A 
■■'.i*.  PtiC'.t.    I  \  -.!.  :jin".  (I'lth.  75  ciN. 

hold  on   the  Commandments, 

T.:c  <  "  iiiirai^l'iiiiPtN  ;>jiii  i'-. CI. .'.mints 
ii.  l  i'Lv-^-.v.-.  IHs' i.ijrs-.       Hv  tlie 
:Rev.  I*f.  HoT.i  h.'M.  aiifii-jr  o'  "'Keni 
:p)o  '-:  C  a:li'.lics."   uxr.n.  cloth.  2  00 

sal   Combat.    T  v  which  is  added, 
*cacc  ot  tnc  Soi;l  '.im'  :hf  Mai»;  in'.*«^ 
cart  \shich  L>:cs  i'.  .•.s'j'il  in  order  Lo  Live 
d.    3=mr.,  .  ...    40  ctR. 

ical  Disconrses  on  the  Perfcc- 

ami  »\'i>r'iis  'j!  Uu-l,  :i  i:!  itic  Divinity 
iVorks  ot  iesus  »  r.r.tt.  H\  Kev.  J. 
!.  Svi>.  cloth,  2  50 

tph  of  Religion;  or.  A  Choice 

ion  of  EdUviMff  Narrative*;.  roini>ikd 
:ar:ous  authors,    i.-jno,  « loin,  50 

lal  Consoler:  or,  Instmctions 

ij^htcn  Vious  Souls  in  ii:tir  iJniibt.s  and 
her  I- cars.  Written  orieinally  it^  Latir. 
Incr  (Juadrupani.    i3mo.  50  <-'t^- 

I  on  the  Seven  Virtnes.  h\  a  urno . 

ewait.  uiith'ircss  r.i"  *•  Kcstiv:;!  <>l  Ihe 
7."  iThis  IS  n  series  ..f  in.'ral  :iMi  in- 
nft  tales  l(«Ul  with  sir  cle.'ii'ol  sipi- 
.  each  illustraiinf!:  the  triumph  ol  one 
Kvcn  vinues.;    iSnio,  cloth,   50  I't-s. 

y  of  the  Faithlnl  Sonl ;  or,  De- 

s  to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  and  to 


our  Blessed  Lad  v.  Translated  from  the  works 
of  Venerable  Abbot  Klosius.  Bv  Robert 
.4ston  Coffin,  Priest  ol  the  Oratory^  x8mo, 
cloth  50ctB. 

Nonet*s  Meditations  on  the  Idle  and 

Passion  -"f  Our  Lord  Je:»us  Christ,  tor  Everv 
Day  in  the  Vear.  Ky  Rev.  J.  Nouel,  S.J. 
To  which  are  addeil.  Meditations  on  the  Sa- 
■  rcd  Heart  ot  Jesus  Chri.st,  bcinjf  those  taken 
i'mm  a  Novena  in  preparation  lor  u  Feast  o! 
the  same.  By  Father  C.  Hor^o,  S.J.  Ono 
vol.  laaio,  83o  pages,  .      .      '.      .2  50 

Familiar   Instmctions    on  Mental 

Prayer.  By  the  .Vbh^  (  nurl  on.  Translated 
Horn  the  Frcn<;h,  and  edited  by  Rev.  W.  T. 
Gordon,  of  the  Oratory,  London,  ivol.  16  mo, 
^loth  75  cts. 

Abridgment  of  the  Christian  Doctrine. 

By  the  Right  Rev.   Bishop  I  lay.  ^anio, 

doth  30  cts. 

Confidence  in  the  Mercy  of  God. 

Reflections  "n  the  ('onridcnce  in  the  Mercy 
of  God,  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  L^n^uet. 
iSmo.  cloth,        ....       50  cLs. 

Memorial    of    a    Christian  Lilb. 

« ;ontaming  all  thai  a  soul  newly  ronverted  to 
God  ought  to  do  iluit  it  may  attain  the  per- 
fectinn  to  wnicU  ii  onirht  to  aspire.  By  Rev. 
Lewis  do  Graiiada.  O..S.D.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  Rev.  K.  J.  L  K^trange.  O.S.D. 
fSmo,  cloth  75  cts. 

Adhemar  do  Belcastel;  or.  Be  not 
Hasty  in  Judging,     •     ■     .  1  50 

Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea:  A  story  of  Cath- 

olir  L»evoLior.  '  .    1  50 

Life  of  Christ.  Tmnslaied  from  the  French 
of  Louis  X'eiiilWi*  i)y  Rev.  A.  Farley.  1  vol. 
i3mr.  .2  00 

A  Memoir  of  Thomas  E  wing  of  Ohio. 

I  vol.  (piarto,  tirt  3  00 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  the  Sa- 
ri ed  Ikart  ot  .Marv.  Tran^■iale^^  trom  the 
Itiiiii'n  "!  I'aihei"  l.an/.i.  auth'i:  of  *'  History 
f»!  Tail  tin«;,'"  i.lc.  W'iin  an  introduction  by 
Rev.  (  .  P.  .\Io«:"rian.   24m').  cinth,    50  cts. 

Month  of  Mary.  C  oni.4:ning  a  Series  o( 
.M->iitatioj:s.  dr.,  in  Hon.>'-  of  the  B.  \'.  M. 
ArrauKCil  Jor  each  rlny  Dt  the  Month,  ^amo, 
cloth,  40  cts. 

Peter  Claver:  A  S.kctch  of  His  Life 

anil  Labo  ^  in  beliali  i)t  jne  Alrican  Slave, 
t  vol.  1'  wn,  75  cts. 

Homilies  on  the  Book  of  Tobias or, 

\  !■  .ii':iiiar  H  .xolaiMlinn  ol  tiie  Practical 
L)>tiio>  "t  U.i.nc'^tic  Life.  P,y  Rev.  T.  Mar- 
.vn.  if'rilv  :i  u  \\  copies  ol  this  book  left.) 
i^Tio,  ciolii  \  00 

Counsels  of  a  Christian  Mother.  60  cts. 
Shadows  of  the  Rood.    Eicht  Lenten 
Let  Hires  \  00 

The  Divinity  of  Christ.    By  Rip  hi  Rev. 

^.  II.  Rc).«,ecr:tns.  O.I».,     .  60  Cts. 

Legends  of  Holy  Mary  .  60  cts. 
Lenten  Lectures.    Bv  ihe  Rev.  T.  Mc- 

O'urc  75  cts. 

Price  of  a  Soul,  .50  cts. 

The  Progress  of  tho  Age,      .  60  cts. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Catechism,   50  cts. 
Marriage  and  Family  Duties,  By  Arch- 
bishop Purcell,  ...  .  25ctt. 
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Chdileo  and  Rommn  Inqnintioii,  30  ns. 
Littto  Manual  of  Devotion  to  the 

Sacretl  Heari  ot  Jcs-is,  and  SplritunI  Bou- 
«|uet  50  cts. 

Invitation  of  Sacred  Heart  of  Jcsns. 

Hrom  :hc  I^tin  of  Arnoudt.  .   2  50 

The  Hidden  Treasure ;  or.  The  Valne 

ot  Holy  Mass,  50  cts. 

Imitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgfin,  in 

hour  Hooks.    iSino.  clolh,  50 

Interior  Christian,  in  Eig-ht  Books. 

with  a  Supplement.     Extiuctetl  !r«in  the 
Ks  ot  M,  Meniicr  de  Louvi^nv.  i8iiio, 
.      .      .      .       50  cts. 


BOOKS  BT  THE  PAULIST 
FATHERS. 

The  King^s  Hig-hway ;  or.  The  Cath- 

■  'lic  <  "hurch  the  Onlv  ^Vav  ot  balvntiou  as 
.  Revealed  in  the  Hoi  V  Scriptures.    Hy  Kcv. 
A.  K.  Ilcwit..  I  vol.  I. mo,  1  50 


Qoostions  of  the  SooL  i^v 

Hecker.    New  t-ditjoi.'. 

Cloth,  jrilt,  


Rev. 


1.  T. 

1  50 

2  00 


New  and  Rninnred  Kditlon  oT 

The  OIBco  of  VeneanL  Coniaii 

order  ol  the  Vesper  Service;  the  Gi 
Psalai  Tunes,  harmonized,  with  the 
for  all  the  Ve!ii>ers  during^  the  year 
for  chanting.    Common  melouics 
Antiphon<t,  and  the  Four  Anthemfl 
H.  V.  Mary.    By  Rev.  Alfred  YounK 
the  Imprimatur  of  the  Most  Rev.  Arcl 
ot  New  York.  (The  Gregoriaa  Ton 
tlw  words  of  the  I'salmji.  by  a  nc 
orif^inal  division,  arc  so  arraniped  I 
one  pointing  of  the  Paalms  as 
needed  lor      the  Tones,  with  their 
endinfi^s.)   Single  copies,  . 
Per  dozen  


Eitions  of  Nature.    Bv  Rev.  I.  T. 

Ifeckcr.  h'ourth  Kdition,  re\  iscii,  cloth, 
extra,  1  50 

Sermons  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  for 

i86.|.    New  Eflition.   Cloth,  extra,  .  150 

Sermons  of  the  Panlist  Fathers,  for 

1865  and  iSiy'i.   Cloth,  extra,  150 


Chiide 

Especially  for  those  who  earn  t 
\nfi.    By  Rev.  George  Deshon,  Missionary 
Priest.   1  vol.  i2mo,  1  00 


to  Catholic  Tonng  Women. 

earn  their  own  liv- 


Lilii  of  Father  Baker.  The  Life  and 

.Sermons  ol  the  Rev.  !■  rant  is  A.  Baker, 
Priest  of  the  ('(.iijrrcjraliou  ot  St.  Paul. 
Kdited  by  Rev.  A.  t.  Ikwit.   Owe  vol. 

crown  Svo,  pp.  ^04  2  50 

lialf-calf  or  morocco  extra,  .   4  00 

Sermons  of  the  Panlist  Fathers.  V.'i. 

VI.    i9mo,  336  pa)>es,  cloth,  .  1  50 

A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  Father  Young's 

Catholic  Hjrmns  and  Canticles.  This 

edition  contains  twenty-one  new  Hymns; 
among  which  arc  tivc  ChMsim;is  Carols,  a 
charming  carol  for  Jvasier,  entitled  "*  The 
Alleluia  Bells";  several  new  and  original 
Songs  lor  Catechism  ;  the  popular  Congrega- 
tional Ilvnins  sung  in  the  Paulist  Church  by 
the  Rosary  and  Christian  Doctrine  Societies, 
and  at  the  Way  ot  the  Cros.s.  etc.,  the  whole 
forming  the  most  complete  Catholic  Hymn- 
Hook  ever  published.  One  vol.  lamo,   1  00 

Problems  of  the      e.   With  Studies 

in  St.  Augustine  on  Kindred  Subjects.  By 
Rev.  A.  F.  He  wit.    i  vol.  i2mo,  extra  cloth, 

2  00 


Hymns  and  Songs  ibr  CathoUi 

(Tren.  Containing  the  most  popular  < 
Hymn.s  for  every  season  ot  the  C 
Year,  together  with  May  Songs,  CI 
and  Easier  Carols,  for  tnc  use  of  S 
Schools,    Sodalities,   and  Confrat 

Paper  covers  

Cloth,  flexible,  

Ligbt  in  Darkness :  A  Treatifle 

Obscure  Night  of  the  Soul.  Bv  Re 
llewit.    1 6 mo,  cloth,  extra. 

The  Invitation  Heeded:  Reaso 

Return  to  Catholic  I'nitv.  By  Jami 
Stone,  laie  IVesidcnl  of  Kenyun  and 
f'ollegcs*.    I  vol.  T^mo, 

The  Life  of  the  Most  B^v.  ML  J 

iling,  I).l>.,  .Archbishop  ot  Iialiim< 
Rev.  J.  I,.  SpaKlitig.  S.T.L.  1  vol. 
Pp..    with    portrait    on    steel,  I 

cloth  

Half-nior  


Good  Things  Ibr  Catholic  A 

A  Miscella'iy  ot  Catholic  Biograpl 
tory.  Travels,  etc.  Containing  Picti 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Persons,  rcpn 
the  (/lunch  and  Cloister,  the  Siateani 
Renm:kublc  Places  connected  with  1^ 
Famous  K veins  in  all  T^nds  and 
With  i  )X  illustrations.  Being  a  con 
from  the  lirsi  live  vears  of  "The  III 
(■alholic   Kainily  .Almanac."    i  vo 


Pleadings  of  the  Sacred  Be 

Jesus.  From  the  Krench.  By  I 
(.'omerford.  (Moth. 


Graoes  and  Thorns.   By  the  a 

Tne  House  of  Vorke."   i  vol.  Svo. 

Irish  Emigration  to  the  United 

What  li  F:is  Beeti.  andV^'hat  It  is 
and  Rftlertions  especially  Address* 
Irish  People  intending  to  Emign 
their  Native  land,  and  to  those  iivlo 
Large  (^ities  ot  Great  Britain  anc 
IJiiiied  Slates.  By  Rev.  Stephen 
O.S.D,  I  vol.  1 2m6,  cloth,  . 
Paper,  


Sacrum  Septenarinm;  or,  The 

Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Exemplifi 
Life  and  Person  of  the  Blessed  \  inri 
for  the  Guidance  and  Instruction  ofC 
By  Rev.  Henry  Formby.  i  vol.  i6ai 
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0KB  IN  PAPBR  COVERS. 

nvnyui'i  Boply  to  Glmdstone. 

50  cts. 

bhop  Manning^i  Reply  tQ  Olad- 

 50  cts. 

fna  and  the  False  InfiOUbiUty. 

shop  Fessler  50  cis. 

lyllalmi  ftr  the  People.   Ry  a 

;  of  Si.  Augustine's,  .  25  cts. 

w.  Billlop  Vancrhan's  Reply  to 

Gladstone  25  cts. 

p  miathorne*!  Reply  to  Blr. 

itone  25  CIS. 

*atiiolic  Christian  Instructed. 

i&hop  Challoner.  .   20  cts. 

efs  Exposition  ef  the  Doctrines 

!  Catholic  Church  on  Matters  of  Con- 
rsy.    With  Notes.    Lar^e  edition. 

25  cts. 

efs  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines 

:  r.aiholic  Church  on  Matters  of  Con- 
ny.    Without  Notes.   Small  edition, 
20  ct<i. 

*oor  Man*s  Catechism ;  or.  The 

tiau  Doctrine  Explaiiicd.      .   25  cts. 

*oor  Man's  Controversy,  25  cts. 
f  Religions  Controversy,  50  cts. 

■in  on  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

25  cts. 

lie  Tracts.  Vol.  i.,  .  60  cts. 

sy  on  the  Mass,  25  cts. 

vy  on  Catholic  Worship,  25  cts. 
comedy  of  Convocation  in  the 

%h  C  hiircU  25  cts. 

ir  the  Fishers  of  Men,     .  6  cts. 

rBER  FORMBT'S  BOOKS. 
'araUes  of  Our  Lord  J  csns  Christ. 

twenty-one  illustrations.       .   25  I's. 

by*S  School  Songs.  The  junior  and 
r  School  Song-Book,  complete  in  one. 

20  cts. 

leven  Sacraments,  with  Sixteen 

rations  25  ci»>. 

ieven  Dolors  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 

lary.  With  Scvrn  lllu -trations,  15  cts. 

iehool  Keepsake,  with  Four  iiius- 
as  12  cts. 

f  Christ.  AhiidKcd.  With  several 
mlioos  25  cts. 


Twelve  Mysteries  of  the  SEoly 

hood,  ^ 

Historical  Catechism.  By  M.  rAbb6 
Heury.  Continued  down  to  the  Present 
Day,  by  Father  Formby.  iSmo,  paper  cover, 

10  cts. 


THE  HOLT  BIBLE. 

Pocket  edition,  embossed,  plain,    .  $1  26 

Embossed,  Rilt/   1  76 

Calf,  red  or  gilt  cd^e   5  00 

Morocco,  extra,  red  edges  or  cilt, .   .  4  60 

.Morocco  or  call',  extra,  full  gilt, .      .  6  60 

Tooled  edce,   6  60 

Morocco  Turkey,  bevelled,            .  6  00 

12mo  editioni  embossed,  plain,  1  50 

Embossed,  gilt   2  00 

Morocco   4  00 

Morocco,  extra,   6  GO 

Full  calf,   6  60 

**       or  morocco,  tooled  edge,  .  7  6Q 

8vo  edition  printed  on  the  finest  quality  of 
paper,  with  Illustrated  Family  Record,  etc. 

Arabesque,  gilt  $4  00 

Roan,  gilt  6  00 

Morocco,  extra,  bevelled,  .      .      .7  60 

Full  calf,  bevelled  8  60 

or  morucco,  tooled  edge,   .   9  60 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

12mo  cloth,  $0  76 

Embossed,  gilt,  1  26 

Koan,  gilt,  2  60 

Morocco,  extra,  bevelled, . .  .   4  60 

32mo  cloth,  embossed,                 .  40 

Arab,  gilt,   76 

Roan,  tull  gilt   1  00 

Tiirkcv  morocco,   2  60 

Full  calf,   8  00 


FOLLOWING  OF  CHRIST. 

In  Four  Books.  Hy  Thomas  di  Kempis,  with 
KcHcct.onsat  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter. 
Translatetl  from  the  French  tor  this  edition. 

iSnio,  cloth  $0  60 

.Arabesque,  pill  1  00 

Illustrated  12mo  edition.  , 

ko.in   1  60 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra,  .      .  4  00 

Full  call,                                       .  6  00 

Without  the  Reflections,  ij-fmo. 

(  loth,  extra   40 

Roan,  gilt  edee   1  00 

Turkey  morocco,  super  extia,  .      .  2  60 

Full  calf,   3  00 

OFFICE  OF  HOLT  WEEK. 

According  tn  tht:  Roman  Missal  and  Kreviaiy, 
in  Latin  and  Knclish.  New  and  icvised  eni 
tion.    i8mo,  cl'»fh,       ...       $0  76 

Arabesque,  gill  I  60 

Rnan.  gilt  2  00 

Morocco,  gilt,  .3  60 
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PRAYER-BOOKS. 

»    --KW,    REVr-^KD,   AND   EM.-ARGRD   KU1TU>N  OV 

THE  MISSION  BOOK. 

\  Manual  d!  Inslniclionsnnd  Prayers,  n-iai^'cd 
to  preserve  ihc  Fki  tis  ok  tiik  Mi-si-.in. 
Drawn  chicflv  from  the  Works  of  Si.  Al- 
phonsus  LiiTUori    N'k\v.  Imi  imivko.  anp  Kn- 

I.AR'^ED  tlnriiiN.     77/<-  'i.iVi/.'.OhH':.: 

Kal tiers.  620  pajrcs.  illuslialcd  wiUi  nc.v 
Slefl  Kiipraviiigs,  po*.  up  cxnre^^Iv  for  this 
cdili'xi.  Ii  coi'.tains  a  «;o;iii»li:tc  \'csf  er:ii 
with  notes  ami  other  ;id<lilirin>t,  making  it  ivo 
PAKCS  larger  than  former  ediii-uis. 

Pino  Edition.  -  Arabcsi]<ic  piam.    .  $1  00 

Arabcs'luc.  uiU  1  50 

Roan,  tull  pilt  1  76 

Koan,  lull  ^nit,  chisp'^  2  00 

Morot-co,  exiru,  bevelled.  .  .4  00 

Morocco.  e\t:a.  bevelled,  c'nsps.  4  60 
Mor.,  extra,  bcv.  i..olod  eciii;.*.,  etc.,.  5  50 
Morocco,  rims  ami  tooled  vJn^-'^-^  ■  7  00 
Full  calf,  ....   4  50 

Full  cnlf,  liexible  6  00 

Full  ca'd,  bevelled.      ...  6  00 

Full  CMlf,  to(. led  edpcs,  etc.,  .  .6  50 
Full  calf,  rims  and      lei!  edijes,  7  60 

OlMap  EditioiL-Aiabos'iue.  plain. .  $0  75 

Arabesque,  embo^se^l.  ^ilt  cdpies,  1  25 

Arab.,  vmbosted,  jrik  eti^es  aud  dps.  1  50 

Roan,  trilt   1  50 

Roan,  pilt  and  clasps   1  75 

Morocco   2  25 

Morocco,  full  j;ilt   2  60 

Morocco,  extra   3  50 

MorMCd,  exia,  bevelled  clasps,      .  4  50 

This  cdit">n  is  priidcd  i»n  clear  white  pa|ier 
from  the  same  t\  pe.  and  contaitis  the  same 
matter  as  the  Imu-  i  iLti-i;!.  making  it  the  cheap- 
.(Wt  Praycr-Uook  ever  pul>lisueij. 


DAILY  COMPANION. 

Containinira  Selection  of  Pravers  ftt.d  Devo- 


CATBOLIC  MA  NUAL 

Containinc  a  Selection  of  Praren 


lional  Kxcrriscs  for  the  use 


Cliildjen. 


EmbcUishei!  with  thirtv-six  ver\-  neat  illu* 
trative  Knuravmys.   32010.  clt)th.     .$0  25 

Arabesipie,  plain  60 

Arabesv]ue,  <;iii  60 

Roun,  jfili,  75 

Roan,  full  cill  1  00 

Morocco,  pill  2  00 

Full  calf,  nnri(]uc.  •  .  .  .  2  60 
Full  calf,  rimmed  and  clas;*.  .   4  00 

This  bonk  is  orintcd  on  the  lincst  quality  of 
paper,  and  is  a  most  -ppropriatc  present  tor 
children. 


CHRISTIAN'S  GUIDE  TO 
HEAVEN. 

3amo.  arabesque  $0  50 

Arabesque,  i:iU  75 

Roan,  full  LTilt  1  25 

Morocco,  extra  2  60 

Full  calf,  antique  3  00 

Full  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp.  .   4  00 


tional  Kxercises.  i8mo,  clolh, 
.Aiabesque,  ])1nin,  . 
.\rabcsque,  Rilt,  . 
Am.  mor.  pilt, 
MoroccM,  extra,  . 
FuM  calf,  antiiiue. 
Full  calf,  rimu'cd  and  clasp. 


GARDEN  OF  THE  SOULi 

Or,  A  Manu-il  ot  Spiritual  Exerciws  and 
siruitioiis  Christians  who,  lirinK  in 
world,  nspiie  to  devotion.  By  RiRhll 
Dr.  Cii \i.:."N»  K.   24mo,  cloth,  .  .$0 

.\iabcs']iiL.  nilt,  1 

Kojn,  tull  i^^dr.      .  ,  .      .      .      .  1 

MoiiKco,  ;jill  S 

Full  c-i'd,  at'.ti.pie  8 

Full  calf.  linimcd  and  clasp,      .      .  B 


THE  SET  OF  HEAVEN  1 

Or,  l)i-v->ul  I  luistian''^  Daily  i^iinpamon. 
wui'.ii  is  uddcd.  daily  L)tvoli'>n  ;  or.  Pi 
able  M.tMUrr  of  llcaiinjy  Ma«.  ll'u*g 

fl^mo,  ciuth  $C 

Arabt^sciue,  jriil,  1 

Ro.in,  full  jT'It  1 

Mororr<i.  pilt  fl 

Full  c:!ll,  anliuuo  8 

KuK  call',  rin.iued  and  clasp.      .      .  8 


TRUE  PIETT; 

.Or.  T!ic  l>.iy  Well  Spent.    A  Manuxl  of 
vi:it  Prayers.  Pious  Reflections,  and  ! 
Instruttions  tor  f^'atholics.  iRmo. 
.\r:il)i'>.|;ie  ar.<l  cloth,  .       .       .  .$C 

.\ialicsque  }:ilt  1 

Ko.i'.i.  r«.d  ;»d:'e.    .       .       .       .  .3 

Ainer!(.  t,i  rr.i  i  occo,  ailt.     .      .      .  S 

A meri'-i'n  morocco,  full  gill,      .      .  2 

Morm.ro.  gill  9 

Ku!t  I  nil,  ai.iiiiue,  ,  .  .  .  4 
Full  caT,  r.mmcil  and  riasp,      .      .  C 


PIOUS  GUIDE  TO  PRATER  A 
DEVOTION. 

Conlaininii;  .:iii'>u^  Practices  of  Piely  a 
late<l  fo  n'lswM  the  ilemands  of  the  de 
members  id  the  Catholic  Thutch.  il 

Aiiibfsq<:i'  $C 

.Arabesque,  cilt  1 

Am.  mor.,  ciit  edge  S 

Am.  mor..  full  silt  S 

Turkey  mor..  super  extra,  8  plates.  .$S 
Full  calf,  antique,  .  .  .  .  4 
Full  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp.  .  .  ( 
This  Praver-Book  contains  the  Profnri' 

Faith,  r.oti.1  Mors  Festivals  explained,  ai 

as  other  important  thinj^s  not  generally  f 

in  prayer -bonks. 


PIOUS  GUIDE. 

i4mo.  cloth.  .  • 

Arabesque,  eilt,   .      .      .  . 

Roan,  full  '^ilt  

Morocco,  gilt  

Full  calt.  antique.  .  .  . 
Full  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp. 
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TO  PARADISE. 


I  ot  Pravep;  and  Dcvoiions  for  Ca- 
4Srr.n.  cloth.  .  .  $0  2C 

ic,  Kih  40 

I  ii-l:,      ..%...  75 

.  Vi!-  1  26 

,  aiitiijvie  1  75 

,  rimmtd  and  cia^p,  3  00 


TAe  "  Nonpar iir''  o/  Prayer-Bo^kt. 

THE     ''RED    LINE"  POCKET 
PRAYEB^OOK  FOR  MEN. 

C^OMAINIM-.  KP|^I•LK^l  '.M>  GoSfKlS, 

Ara'i>«-s<|'io,  pill  eiiiic.  .$100 

K'lan.  lull  :rilt  2  00 

.MiTocco,  extia,  8  00 

K<i)l  cal!  4  00 


MOS.T    COVM  ETK    I'k AVttll-BriOK 
I  I'itl  ISHF.O. 

ITBOLIC'S  VADE  MECUM. 

Manual  nl  Prayers  for  Daily  Use. 
•I  fioni  jpi.-ro\      Nuiinxs    Ncv»'  anil 
i\  t'liti'-n.    rcprintC'l  irmii  ihc  l.ist 
eiiition.  coiit-.nniij};    hpi-Ulcs  uiid 

••t.  t.:.ipn  $0  75 

.;e.   1  00 

III  iTi'i  1  60 

r  ".'-.1  8  00 

 4  00 


ET  or  PARADISE; 

iL-  li-.Ti-  t  -  r  'c^n^^  Salvati.'ii.  wir.o 

 $0  76 

1     -i.i  1  26 

V.xW  s  :\  2  50 

.  j:-.  3  60 

.  .inJi'  ■  AC.  ....  4  50 
.  '  ■n-.incd  ar.d  t  i:4«*p,      .       .    6  00 

POCKET  PRAYER-BOOE. 

H  -Ilk  :  .:  Men.   This  O'-ik  is  pri'iu-d 
A^'iv.   !v|iu.         cxfa  ti:!C 
.■-<  '  :.  .1- ■-.  I  ■•■■•.ivitr.' 

;   I  ; ■        ■■    i        k.        i":t  ii-.".  I'-.". . 

I'.  ■•":"..;:').  ni*^  ilr* 
Ll.i:  -.  I  .,  \  '..  m.  ".  ■/  t  till'  tiun 
;-M  .-:  :  n-M  J.\.rii;-  l'r;i\ci-.-- 
c:  I  'M  ■.<.      I'-  '•  '  M:i^-.  'n 

'.  ri:  .-■  •  :i  — \  c^.  «.■:>    .       !.'  c  K;  i - 

ic,  ■  $G  60 

•.c.  CI  t  '  'l-'c  75 

  1  23 

..  .rx:?a   2  50 

  3  00 

■.  tiJi  k   3  00 

•  ■.  .  ■T-l>"«->Ii.    -••iihout  K|iistlf,"i 

•  l  U.  S-j.l.'*)k  for  the  Vr-;-.-  I»'.>-v.i-  r. 

 $0  40 

.1   60 

i:  1  00 

  .    1  50 

.  I  mp  2  00 

.  :iitk  2  00 


Lttrgc  Ty/»c  Prayrf~Bnek. 


I  IVXANUAI. 


OF    CATHOLIC  DIVI- 
NITT. 


•'I'n  II  Epij-ti  I-; 
Ai:tln,'?»i|uc.  pli'iii, 
Arribcsque, 
koi»n,  iull  \i\\x. 
Mwrocco,  extra, 
Kull  call,  extra. 


NT)  (i  'SI-Kl.S. 


iSnio. 
.$0  75 
.  1  26 
.  1  60 
.  8  60 
.  4  00 


Mannal  of  tho  Blessed  Sacrament. 

l'iil)i.s|!iM!  with  r.Sc  Ai'j  'aiif.i'  f'l  h:--  Kiiii- 

iiiMii  i  <  irdinal  M<  (  Icsliev. 

A  r:ibe:«'!uc,  $1  QO 

R  MP.  ^il:  2  00 

Mnrocc  ',  extra  3  50 

(.  alt,  extra  4  50 


The  Pcoplo'v  Pictorial  Lives  of  the 

Samts,  SiTM';  iial  mid  (liK'.orical.  Abriilecd, 
for  the  nid'  i  part,  from  those  «•{  the  late  Rev. 
Alhan  Hiith-r.  In  park.'iijcs  ut  12  each.  One 
p.ickcr.  nf>*v  rcadv,  roiitainiiiir  the  lives  ol 
twelve  dlftereat  saints.  F*cf  packet,  gj©  ct*;. 
Th'.'sc  are  pot  up  expressly  for  Sunday  -sch<ioI 
pr(;sciits. 

Packets  of  Scripture  lUtiBtratioiui. 

<  i'iv;aij.i!iC  l';!ty  t'.'ipra vinjis  01  S'.i>ie«.l.i 
li'iM  t':>,  a-'d  New  Tes'.anicurs.  aff<  i 

■  ■r  =  desim;»-.  bv  KlsNir.  Trite,  ioose 
p;u c*- of  hil  V,    ....       75  fts 

Twcpty  lilustrations  of  tho  Holy 

'r.i    I        I>"'iL' 1-    L<iiitrv  riittr  oiipinal  d*.-- 
i*;  --.    V»'rh  appr'M»: i.itiT  •cvts.   .      25  cl-*. 


niuzninated  Sunday-School 

'1 I  ard^Mi  ..LiLh  I'uck'jl. 

h  :ist  scru's,  :u''i  

Sc   "■  i]       TIC  ,  hCt  

Tlii':;  scrii  s,  ivjl  

I'"'nirt.h  ".erics,  not.  .... 


Cards. 

30  ots. 

30 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOKS. 


'r.'p:  C  atholic  Tc'i'  licr'«?  SuiMlav-scliocd  ('lass 

!? -  iM.  Viv  I,  paper,  per  .iozei 
Ti  l    .-.mlii *--sciiool  t  lass-bnnUs. 


I  ,  paper,  per -iozen,  1  00 

(!I'>*h,  No.  2. 


2  00 


'he  Catholic  rublicatioii  Society, 

LAWRENCE  KEHOE,  Hon.  Asent, 

Warren  Street,  New  York. 


Foreign  Books. 


t-W°  Books  nnh'rc'f  frniii  this  Jlsi  tri/l  nnf  he  hi  hen  harh  or  exchnn^ 
J  tliscofcnf  from  pn'rr.s  not  ninrhul  )ivl  i.s  allomd  to  rlw. 
mn'in'i''s^  oiul  nliaioiis  insi ihd imis, 
i'-^^  An  If  nftlufnlhiiriHij  honks  not  OH  Inuiil,  i'*iU  bc  Ordered  if  ho  i 


00 


rjo 


1  oO 


(M) 


A  ConiiuiriBon  between  the  His- 
tory of  lilt*  CUurcli  and  the 
Pruphfcies  ot  tUe  Aj)oo:ilypst'.  sj;l 

A  Devout  Paraphrase  on  the  Seven 
Penitential  PsahiiH  :  or.  l*racti- 
cal  Guide  to  He])entaiice.  liev. 
F.  Blyth,  .... 

A  I>ialojru*;  of  Comfort  a^aiucit 
Tribulation.    Sir  ThomaH  More, 

A  Pi  rectory  for  Novices  of  f^very 
llelifrious  Order, 

Adventures  of  a  AVatcb, 

A  Few  Flowers  from  the  (iardeu, 

Aftnruf>ou8  with  the  Saints.  W. 
H.  Anderdon,  D.D.  First  and 
Second  fcjeries, 

A  Hundred  Meditation.s  on  i}ie 
Love  of  (iml.  Rol»ert  Southwell, 
of  ilio  Socii'ty  ot  Jesus,  Priest 
and  Martyr. '  With  Portrait. 
1  vol.  I'iino,  .... 

Allies'  St.  Peter,  his  Name  iitid  his 
OflSce,  as  set  forth  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture  

Allies,  T.  VV.  The  Formation  ol 
Christendom.    3  vtjln.,  .  lo  (.K) 

An  Essay  on  the  Di  uids.  Anci<'nt 
(:hurches,  and  Hound  T<fw»'rs 
of  Ireland.  Uev.  11.  Smiddv. 
18mo  '  . 

An  Introduction  to  History  of 
France,  

Ante-Nicene    Christian  Library. 
Translations  of  the  Writinirs  of 
the  Fathers  down  to  a.d.  -Vl^}.  21 
vols.  out.   P«*r  vol.,  . 
Apostolic  Fathers.    1  vol. 
Justin  Martyr  and  Athena^^oras.  I 
vol. 

Tatian,  Theophilus,  and  the  Cle- 
mentines.   I  vol. 
C'lement  of  Alexandria.  Vol.1. 
Trennus.    Vol.  1. 
Hippolytiu*.  Vol.1. 
Tertullian  a^ifainst  Marcion.     1  vol. 
Cyprian.    Vol.  1. 

The  Complefion  of   IreunuiM  and 

Hippolytus.    1  vol. 
The  \Vritiu>fsof  Oriifen.    Vol.  I. 
Clement  of  Alexandria.    Vol.  J. 
Tertullian.    Vol.  1. 


I  20 


.-)0 


2  00 
I  ."iO 


(K) 


The  Writings  of  M«tbodiaf 
Cyprian.    Vol.  2. 
Apocryi^hal  Writinjrs.    1  vc 
Tertullian.    Vol.  2. 
The    Clementines   and  A] 

i'onHtituiions.    1  vol. 
Tertullian.    Vol.  :j. 
Ariiobius.    1  vol. 
Dionysius,  Gre^fory  Tkaama 

etc. 

liactantius.    2  vols. 
Orijren.    Vol.  2  (completion 
Karly   Liturgies  and  R«n 
Fragments. 
Anti-Janrs.    Dr.  Hergen Wither, 
Arbitration  Instead  of  War.  H 
Ilci:.    Lord     Monta^ru,  M.! 
Paper, 

A  liomembrance  for  the  Livinjf' 
Pray  for  t be  Dead.  Hev.  Janu 
Mmiiford,  S.J„  . 

A  Replv  to  Faber'8  "Difficult 
of  liomanisni."  Rev.  F.  C.  H 
senbetl  

A  Se-ries  of  Papers  in  Vindicatio 
of  Catholicism.  E.  W.  Atwooi 
B.A  

A  Spiritual  Compendium,  i 
wlrch  tbe  Principal  Diilicultit 
in  tbe  Way  of  Perfection  are  e; 
j>lRined.  Father  Caspar  de 
Fi^uera,  of  the  Society  of  J 
RUH.  .... 

A  Tiifory  ot  the  Fine  Artn,  . 

At  wood's  Siromata  Procatholi«; 
A  S^•rieH  of  Papers  principal 
Procathoiic  or  Antidotal  to  Ani 
christian  ism, 

Becket.  Archbishop  of  Canterbur 
Life  of.   Mrs.  Hope,  . 

Bellarmine.  Cardinal.  Comme 
tary  on  tbe  Psalms.  Cloth, 

Book'  of  M«>Kes :  or.  The  Pent 
teucb.  in  its  Authorship,  Cred 
bilitv.  and  Civilization.  Re 
W.  Smitli.  Pb.D.    Vol.  U  . 

Bririph  «nd  Irish  History,  a  Man 
al  of.    Kev.  Thop.  Flanagan, 

Butler's  (Hev.  Alban)  Meditatio: 
and  Discourses  on  the  SahUB 
Trutbs  and  Important  Duties 


14 


15 


tv.    2  volt*.  po.Ml  8vo, 

$4  00 
L^reuias   of.  Trnfjic, 
d  liej^fndary.  Trans- 
1  tbe  Spaniffii  by  I.>.  V. 

.  *2  vol«  

dmnnd  :  a  Biography. 
'ixnpsoD, 

ezzofanti.  tbe  Lile  of. 
Bsell,  I).U.,  . 
:>Df eTf nc»*»«.  Father  Rc- 
lount  Si,  Bernard's  Ab- 
olii.,  .... 
iyinnfl  and  Poeiut*. 
]  Kt-ading-Bofik — Hia- 
Dfictrine, 

itctrin**  of  the  Atonf- 
Tfiirv  Nulcombe  Ohen- 
'  . 

i  accord  iog  to  ilie  Ko- 
Tranttlaied  from  the 

.lopeph  BaldHsclii.  l*ev. 
arins  Lhile.    Ni'w  »-<l.,  . 

MHnu»ir8  of  MisHionary 
and  other  ('Rtholicj*  of 
that  have  BuffMn-d 
I  England  on  K*'li^ii>iiH 

Irom  IWTto  lOHi, 
'ounselp.  Selecttnl  from 
nional  Works  of  tVu- 


0  f>0 


4  <H) 


2  50 
2  oO 


00 


1  .-,0 


and  Meinorinltiof  (Jn^at 
and  Ireland  durnur  tht" 
Aj;pi«.    Heiirv  Thomas 
.A.    2  vols..  *      .       .12  00 
I  of  the  Sick.     A.  F. 

Large  ty])e,       .       .  1  50 
iin  of  Til*' Art  of  AlwHVB 
ir.      F.    Alph^  iiHiis  dt* 


1 


•ary  AniialH  of  Hoin**.  . 
I  ot  the  Teutonic  i<aci\ 
pp.  2  volri.  rjtiio. 
MonlalfinV)Hrt'H  Lt-Tters 
School  fel  1  o  w— 1 827-;i0. 
X'd  from  the  French  by 

id  ley  

anor  ;  or.  Fifty  Pieafsunt 
of  I*aT.n>nio.    Don  Juan 

TL*»  Simplirily  of;  or, 
»tronomical  Monument 
BiH^^ed    Virgin.  W. 


00 
5(1 


0  00 


50 


00 


.  2  50 


lual  of  the  Third  Order 
>)niiDic.  in  I^atin  and 
...... 

'  (told.     Hendrik  Con- 


.llfs'a  Life  of  St.  Louin. 
France.  .1 
Infant  Bridal,  and  other 


l)e  Vere'a  Le^fends  of  St.  Patrick,  |2  00 

l>iana :  The  Sonnets  and  other 
I'oeniB  of  Ileiiry  Constable,  with 
Notes.    ThomaB  Park,       .       .  2  50 

Diprbv'a  Children's  Bower ;  or, 
What  You  Like.   2  vols.,  .       .  5  50 

Dijarby'sCompituin  ;  or,  Th^  Meet- 
in  of  the  WavH  of  the  Catliolic 
Church.    4  vols  12  00 

Digbv's  Kvoninprs  on  the  Thames, 
2  vols.,      .       .       .       .       .  7  50 

Dire<*tory  for  Novices  of  every 
Keli^ioua  Order,  particularlj 
those  Devoted  to  the  Education 
of  Youth  1  25 

Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 


50  I 


1  00 
I  50 


00 


2  00 

2  50 
1  75 


1  00 


50 
25 
00 


5  00 


Sitters  Inisfail,  and  other 


2  50 


Augus 

te  Nicolas,  .  . 
Dublin,  Gilbert's  History  of,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
timt».  o  vols.. 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Lon- 
don and  Suburbs.  Alexander 
Wood,  M.A  

Echoes  of  the  Vatican,  . 

En^rlaud,  Dodd's  Churcli  History 
of.    5  vols.  8vo, .      .  .  20  00 

Essay  on  Beatification,  Canoniza- 
tion, and  the  Processes  of  the 
Congrejration  of  Kites.  Faber, 

Extracts  from  the  Fathers,  Histo- 
rians, and  other  Writers  of  the 
Church.    Literally  Translated,  . 

Fab»«r*s  Hymns,  .... 

Faber's  Poems,  .... 

Faber's  Notes  on  Doctrinal  and 
Spiritual  Subjects.  2  vols., 

Kahf^'s  Spirit  and  Oenius  of  St. 
Philip  Neri,        .  .  .1 

Faith  and  lieafon.  Abbe  Martinet,  2 

rather  IjirnatiiiB,  Ijite  of,  .  2 

Katliers  of  the  Dewrt,  Lives  of 
the  :{ 

Florine.  PrinceHH  of  Burgundy. 
A  Tale  of  the  Kirst  (.'ruf^ade. 
Willi  am  Bernard  McCabe.  New 
edition,  2 

Flowers  oi  Mary  ;  or,  Devotions  for 
each  Month  in  the  i'ear, 

Fullerton  (Lady  Oeorgiana).  Seven 
Storierf,  

(<o<i  in  his  Works.    Father  Hswes, 

(iohi  Di^jfer,  and  other  Poems. 
Lady  FullerU>u,  .... 

(iiMul  r)eed8.  Sketches  of  Holy  and 
Devoted  Lives,    .       .       .*  . 

GoHpel  Harmony  of  the  Life  of 
Our  Lord  

( Josselin.  The  I'ower  of  the  Pope 
during  the  Middle  Ajres.  2  vols., 

f  ireat  Truths  in  Little  Words.  Rev. 
Father  Hawes,  O.S.C.. 

Heart  to  Heart  with  Jesus. 

Henry  Suso,  The  Life  of.  Bv  him- 
self '. 

Henry  VIII..  The  Life  of, 


00 
75 
50 


00 


1  50 


50 
25 

00 

50 

00 

5  00 

1  50 
75 

2  00 
2  50 


1 
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Uiiiory  of  the  Church  in  Enyrland. 
Very  Bev.  Canou  Fluui<^aD.  '2 
voIb.,  .  .  UO 

Hifj^htT  Path8  in  Spiritual  Lite.    .  50 

HiHtorv  of  ihii  Viceroys  of  Ireluud. 
J.  T!  Gilbert,      .       .       .       .  :i  50 

Holy  CcmfidtMice.    Father  Rof^acci,  I  IM) 

Holy  Isle,  The,  .  50 

Home  ward  :    A  Tp.le  of  li.-»leinp-  * 
tion.  Kev.  FatljerllawMr«,O.S.C\.  1  50 

Howard.  Tlie  Life  ot  Philip  Tho- 
mas Howard,  O.t*.,  Oirdioal  of 
Norfolk  3  75 

Hviims  of  the  Church. .  .  2 

InteiitionH  fc>rMiif*8  aud  Holy  I'oin- 
inbDion,  tor  every  Dav  in  tiie 
Year  '     .  .75 

Tn  the  Snow.   Hev.  VV.  U.  Ander- 

■   don  1  00 

Ir<3laiid.  A  Uistorv  of.  Martin 
Haverty.     .  .       .       .  4  00 

Ireland  and  her  ChurdieB.  Jamer* 
GiHikin,  y  00 

Ireland.  A  Selection  from  the 
Family  AreliiveH  of  Th»»  Mc- 
(iillicuddy  ot  ihe  Uei'kR,  witli 
au  Introductorv  .Memoir.  VV. 
Maziere  Hnviy,  i).l).  4ro,  cloth.  10  50 

Ireland.  Ec(deHiat<ti<'.al  lliniory  t)f 
Ireland,  from  ll.e  I  urn. duet  ion  of 
Christiunltv  into  that  Toautrvto 
the  Year  182U.  Kev.  M.  J.  BrVn- 
uan,  O.S.F  5  00 

Ireland.  J*r.>f.  O'Curry's  LHCtures 
on  the  MS.  Materials  tor  Irish 
History  5  00 

Ireland.  Uiae  and  Full  ot  the  Irinh 
Francisran  MonaMtorii'H  in  ihe 
17th  Century.     Father  Meeliun,  75 

Ireland.  The  \aU-  and  Letters  i»l 
Florence  McC'art>iy  IJesprh,  Th- 
nist  of  Oarhery.  McCarthy  .\Ji>r. 
Daniel  McCarthy,  of  (ilean  a- 
Chroim.    1  vd.  Hvo,  .  .  «  50 

Ireland.  The  Towers  and  'W'm- 
plei«of  Ancient  Ireland.  Marcus 
Keane.  M.R.I. A  8  00 

Ireland.  The  Irish  RetorniHtion  ; 
or.  The  Alleured  Conversion  of 
the  Irish  Binhops  at  tlie  Accms- 
sion  of  i^ueen  Kli/abeth, and  the 
Assumed  Descent  of  the  Present 
Estaldirthed  Hierarchy  in  Ireland 
from  the  Ant-ii  nt  Irish  Clnnch, 
Kxj«oBed.  \\  .  Ma/ii-re  Hrutlv, 
D.D  1  00 

Ireland  under  English  Rule.  Ri-v. 
Father  Perraud,  ...         4  00 

Jesus  Christ :  A  Reply  to  M. 
Ke n an .     Pe  re  G  rut  ry ,      .  .75 

Jesuits  in  C<>nflict  ;  or.  Hif*toric 
Facts  lllusirktive  of  the  Times 
of  Queen   Filizabeth.     1  vol. 

12mo  2  50 

Jeeas,  the  Son  of  Mary ;  or,  The 


Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Chur 

vi\H)u  the  Incarnation  of  (}gd  t] 

Son.    Rev.  John  Brande  Morr 

A.M.    3  vols.  8vo, 
Julian  Watts  Russell,  Pontifie 

Z»)U!ive.    A  Memoir,  . 
Lady   May:  A  Pastoral.  Lac 

ChatTerton,  .... 
I    Lectures  on  Certain  Portions  < 

the  Earlier  Old  Testament  Uii 

tory.    Rev.   Philip  G,  Muur 

1  vol.  linio, 
!    Lectures  on  C'athoiic  Faith  an 

Prnc'tice.    Sweeney,  . 
Lectures  on  the  Lite,  VVritiDp 

and  Times  of  Edmund  Burki 

J.  B.  Ro)>ertson.  K^i., 
Lectures  on  the  (Elcumenical  Coax 
'       cil.    Rev.  J.  N.  Sweeney.  O.S.I 
Le;j<uah  ot  Our  Lady  and  th 

Saints  ;  or,  Our  Children's  Boo 

of  Siorie.s  in  Verse.  . 
Lett«-rs  nt   the  M«ist  Rev.  J  oh 

Macllale,  D.D.,  Archbishop  o 

Tuam.  .... 
Li[t>and  Denth  of  the  Most  Re^ 
'       Francis  Kirwan,  Bishop  of  Kil 

lala  

Life  and  Spirit  ot  Father  Au^ui 

tine  Baker.  .... 
Life  of  Beato  Angelico  da  Firnoj* 

of  the  Order  of  Fri are  Preach 

,  ers  

Life  or  Rlessed  Alphonsus  Rodri 

guez.  Lay -Brother  of  the  Societ; 

of  Jf  su.s.    AVith  engraved  poi 
'       trait.    1  vol.  crown '^vo.  . 
I    Life  oi  Blessed  Mai^aret  Mar} 

Rev.   (reor^e    Tickell.     1  vo! 

8vo,  .... 
jjifc  of  l^leH^4c.d  IVter  Favre,  uf  th 
I       Society  »)f  Ji  suf*.  lirnt  oomiNinioi 

of  St.  Uniatius  Loyola.  Frou 

tlie  Italian  of  Father  (ruisepp* 

Hoero. 

Life  of  Louis  Marie  Grignon  di 

Monrfnr?,    .       .       .  . 
Life  of       ijnrnardine  of  Siena.  '. 

vol.  r.iiuo  

Life  of  St.  Dominiok  and  othe. 

Saints.    1 11  nitrated,  . 
Life  of  St.  Francifi  of  Assieium 

Rev.  Father  Murphy,  O.S.F.. 
Life  of  St.   Franyois  de  Salef 

1  vol  

Life  of  Si.  (German,  Bishop  of  Aux 

erre,  

Life  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  Apostle  o 

Rome.    Mrs.  lIoj>e,  . 
Lif/!    of    St.    Walburgfe.  Rev 

Thomas  Meyrick, 
Lif*-  of  Vincent  Palloti,  Founde; 

of  the  Pious  Society  of  Miasionfl 

I  Melia  

'    Life  ot  Father  Henry  Yonng, 


■ 
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Stephen  huifcUm,  Arch- 

of  Canterbury,  $1 
Anne  Catherine  Emme- 

 2 

m  the  ReliiriouB  State, 
The  History  and  Ad- 
of    the  Anglo-Saxon 

1.    3  vols., 

B  True  Account  of  the 

wderPloi. 

mk  of  the  Love  of  God,  . 
the  most  Eminent  Paint- 
culptors.  and  Architects 
5  Order  of  St.  Dominic, 
ated  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Mee- 

2  vols  

icre  of  Gilsland  :  or,  The 
:  in  the  North.  An  Uis- 
Romance.  E.  M.  Stewart, 
and  Nazareth.  William 
y  Hutchison, 
Holv  Church.    From  the 

1  of  M.  TAbbe  Petit.  Ed- 
i'aswall,  .... 
the  Holy  Eucharist, 
History  of  the  Life.  Writ- 
ind  Doctrines  of.    M.  Au- 

2  vo\n  

tanism  in  itH  Relation  to 
tfcy.    Andrew  Lisle  Phil- 


25 

50 
50 


5  00 


Mary  Magnifying 

Humphrey,  O.SX^., 


25 
00 


5  00 

2  60 
2  50 


00 
00 


r's  Celebrated  Answer  to 
IV.  C.  Leslie 'h  Case  Stated, 
m  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  and 
lurch  of  England,  . 
r's  England  and  Christen- 

f9  Elssays  on  Religion  and 
ture.  Various  Writers. 
:  by   Archbp.  Manning. 

r.  The  same.  Vol.  il.,  . 
r.  The  same.  Vol.  III., 
r's  Ix)ve  of  JeHUS  to  Peni- 

Moral  Entertainments, 
r'H  St.  Francis  Assisi.  the 
Flowers  of,  . 
r's  Temjwral  Power  of  the 


2 


of  Devotions  to  Our  Holy 
r  Saint  Benedict, 
nf  Devotion  to  the  Sacred 
of  JesuB.  Father  Oaut relet, 
)f  Instruction  in  the  Chris- 

octrine  

of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
9  of  As^<iRi.    2  vc^ls.,       .  i)  00 
ir*»  Hibbert.    A  Memoir,  oO 
t    Verflassen  :   A  picture 
he  Catholic  Church,       .  1  50 
Omitted  by  Fose.  Being 
la  of  Religious  Persecu- 
n  the  16th  and  17th  Cen- 
 1  25 


00 

25 

75 
00 

25 
00 
25 

00 
00 

50 

50 

50 

25 

no 


God.   Rev.  F. 

.      .$1  25 

May  Papers  ;  or,  Thoughts  on  the 

Litanies  of  Loretto,  . 
Meynell's  Short  Sermons,  chiefly 

on  Doctrinal  Subjects,  .  .  2  00 
Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the 

Year.   2  vols.,    .      .      .      .  4  50 
Meditations  for  the  Use  of  the 
Clergy.     From  the  Italian  of 
Scoti.   4  vols.,    .      .  .  8  00 

Mediiations  of  St.  Anselm,    .      .  2  50 
Meditations  of  St.  Thomas  on  the 
Purgative,  Uluminative.and  Uni- 
tive  Ways,  for  a  Retreat  of  Ten 

Bhys  2  50 

Meditations  on    Divine  Love. 

Father  Vincent  Huby,  S.J.,  .  1  50 
Meditations  on  the  Veni  Sancti  Spi- 

ritus,  50 

Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Year  and  the  Principal  Feasts. 
F.  Lan.  icius,  S.J.,     .       .      .  3  26 
Meditati<  os  on  the  Life  and  Doc- 
trine ol  Jesus  ('hrist,       .      .  5  25 
Memoir  and  Correspondence  of 

Viscount  Castlereagh.   4  vols.,  12  00 
Milner,  Life  of  the  Right  Rev. 
John,  D.D.    F.  C.  Husenbeth, 

D.D.,  V.G  4.00 

Month  of  March,  St.  Joseph,  Pro- 
tector of  the  Cburch  and  Model 
of  Christians.  Madame  de  Gen- 
telles.    Paper.  ...  50 

Month  of  Mary  of  Our  Lady  of 

Lourdes.   Henry  Lasserre,      .  1  25 
Moran's  Essays  on  the  Origin, 
Doctrines,  and  Discipline  of  the 
Early  Irish  Church,  .  .  3  26 

Moran's  Life  of  Oliver  Plunket, 

Archbisl.oo  of  Armagh,     .      .  3  76 
Mo  ran 'b  History  of  the  Catholic 
ArchbishopB  of  Dublin  since  the 
Reformation,      .  .       .  3  00 

Nature  and  Grace.    William  Geo. 

W^ard  6  00 

Nazareth.    Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,      .  1  50 
Newman.  V.  Rev.  John  Henry, 
D.D.,    Works    of.  New 
Editions : 
Theological  Tracts,              .  4  00 
Lectures  on  the  Present  Posi- 
tion of  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land,  3  50 

Sermons  on  Various  Occa- 
sions,  3  00 

DifificuUies  of  Anglicanism,   .  3  50 
An  Essay  on  the  Miracles,     .  3  00 
The  Office  and  Work  of  Uni- 
versities,    .  .  8  00 
The  Scope  and  Nature  of 

University  Education,       .  8  00 
Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons. 
Complete  in  8  vols.  Per 
vol.,  %U 
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Sermons  on  Subject  b  of  the 
Day,     ....  |2 

SerinoDB  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,    .       .  .2 
EftHayp,  C'ritiail  and  Hifliorical. 

2  voIb.,  .       .       .  I) 

The  HiBtory  ot  the  ArianB,  .  4 
Historical  Sketclien.  ,'5  voIb..  !J 
Lectures  on  Justification,       .  2 

CalliBtH  2 

('liurch  of  the  Fathers,  .  .2 
DlHcuBsionB  and  ArirumeniB,  .  3 

Never  Forjr«>tteu  ;  or,  Tlie  Home 
of  tliH  Lost  C'hihi.  .1 

Nine  ^'onsiderations  on  Eternity,  1 

Of  Adoration  in  Spirit  and  Truth. 
Written  in  Four  Books.  John 
EuHebiuB  Niereinl)er^,  S.J., 

Oliver's  (.'ollections  Illustrating 
the  HiBtory  of  the  Catliolic  He- 
lijfion  in  tlie  Counties  of  Corn- 
whII,  Devon,  Dorset,  Soniers'et, 
Wilts,  and  (iloncester, 

Oliver's  Collections  toward  Illus- 
trating the  Biography  of  tho 
Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Ou  Justitication :  Wliat  Saiiii  the 
Scripture  ?  Canon  S.  Ecdes. 

On  some  Popular  Errors  Concern- 
ing Politics  and  Heligi(»u. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  Religious 
(Orders,  and  Happiness  of  a  Ue- 
ligiouB  State.  Patrick  Man- 
nock,   

Our  Lady's  Month, 

Our  Lady's  Dowry, 

Paganism  in  Education.  Abbe 
Oaunie,  .... 

Papal  Sovereignty,  The,  Vir.wed  in 
its  Relations  to  tin*  Catholic  Re- 
ligion.   Mgr.  Dupanloup,  .       .  3 

Particular  Examen  of  ("onscience 
according  to  the  M«'thod  of  St. 
Ignatius.  Father  Luis  de  la 
Palma,  1 

Peace  through  tlie  Truth.  Father 
Harper,  S.  J.    Part  I..  .7 

Peace  through  the  Truth.  Part 
II.,      .....  10 

Perry's  Practic^il  Sermons  for  all 
the  Sundays  of  the  Year.  First 
Series,  2 

The  Sanu\    Second  sori»^B.  .       .  2 

Pictures  of  Youthful  Holiness. 
Rev.  R.  Cook,  O.M.L  1  vol. 
18mo,  1 

Pizarro,  Life  of.    Arthur  Helps,  .  3 

Plunket,  Life.  Letters,  and 
S|)eecheB  of.  His  grandson,  Hon. 
David  Plunket.   2  vols.,    ,  .14 

Protestant  Journalism,  .  .  o 

Porgatorv  Surveved.  .  I 

Realities  of  Irish  Lif«.  W.  St^nart 
Trsnch,    5 


Reflections  and  Prayers  for  Holj 

25  Communion,      .       .       .  | 

Remarkable  Conversionfl, 
2  20        Revelations  of  Rome.    Rev.  J.  H. 

Turner.  M.A.,  .... 
()  (X)  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Franciscan 
4  00  Monasteries  in  Ireland, 

!j  00  Robertson's  Lectures  on  Ancient 
2  2.-i  History,  .  ... 

2  25        Ritual  of   the  New  Testament. 

2  r>0  An  Essay  on  the  Character  and 

3  00  Origin  of  the  Catliolic  Ritual. 
I       Being  the  second  edition  of  "In 

1  75  Spirit  and  in  Truth."    Rev.  T. 

1  25  E.  Bridgett.    1  vol.  12mo, 

i    Robertson's  Lectures  on  Modem 
History,  Biography,  and  Mason- 

3  00  ry.  .       .  . 
Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers. 

Illustrated  with  many  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood  and  Copper.  4 
vols.  Svo,        ...  2 

4  00    I    Rock's  Tietter  to  Lord  Manners,  . 
Saint  Mary  and  her  Times.  The 

aai'uor  of  (leraldine,  . 
Selections  from  the  Poets.  De 

0  00    :  Vere 
Septem  ;  or.  Seven  Ways  of  Hear- 

1  50  ing  Mass.  .... 
Sermons — Liguori's, 

3  00    I  McCarthy's,  .... 

Mafsillon's,  .... 
Bourdaloue's,  .... 
Murray's  (Archbishop),  .  ] 
50  Meynell'Si       .      .      ^  . 

tK)    I  Moroney'a  

50  Murphy's  

By  tlie  Fathers  of  the  Society 

00  of  leBUB  

By  Father  Harper,  S  J.. 

Rossi's,  

00  Newman's      Parochial.  8 

vols  1 

Newman's  Subjects  of  the 
Day,  .... 
25  Newman's  Various  Subjects.  . 

Newman's    University  Ser- 
00  mons.    .  ... 

Sketches  of  Religious  Life  on  the 

50  C^mtinent,  

Spirit  01  St.  Gertrude,  . 
Spirit  of  St.  Teresa, 
00        Spirit  of  the  Cure  of  Ars. 
00        Spiritual   Retreat  of    the  Rev. 

Father  Colombiftre,  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus, 
25        Spiritual    Works    of    Louis  of 

00  Blois  

St.  Augustine  on  Christian  Doc- 
triue,  etc.,  ..... 
00       St.  John  of  the  Cross,  The  Com- 
(»0  plete  Works  of.   2  vols.,  1 

50        St.  Peter's  Day  in  the  Vatican. 

Canon  Pope  

00       St.  Teresa,  Life  of.   David  Lewi% 
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Interior  Castle.  |1  75 
Book  of  FouDdatioDB,  5  00 
Tjetten*.  .  1  7.5 

.V  Way  of  Perfection,  .  1  75 
le  Liiil'e  African  Slave.  .  1  00 
Talka  about  Ltmrdep,    .  1  00 

or,  Sparks  Flying?  Up- 
Rer.  H.  A.  RaweB,      .  1  50 
med  Henry.    Little  Book 
nal  WiBdom,  .  1  75 

H  Tjeeture  on  the  Nature, 
ounds.  and  the  Home  of 

 1  75 

1  Sketches  for  Fireaide 

Ifs  1  50 

i*f9  to  the   Most  High, 

from  the  Books  of  Na- 
d  Revelation.  .  .  1  00 

}  Zouave  ;  or.  The  Life  of 

Louis  Huerin,  .  1  50 

>ots    of  St.  Albans.  A 

!le  25 

if  Dyin^r  well.  .  1  00 

led  Cornelius.  Archbishop 
a^rb.    Dr.  Dixon.    .       .  1  00 
led  Virgin's  Root  traced 

Tribe  of  Ephraim.  .  5  00 
lolic  Clmrch  in  Scotland. 

F.  S.  Oon^on.     1  vol. 

13 


50 
50 

00 


00 
00 


ce  nf  a  Start-  of  Life,  .  I 
i»t:an  ^s<>p.  Edited  by 
ierdf>n,  . 
iitinn  of  f'at}n>lic»  under 
J.,  Father  (ierard'n  Nnr- 
f)f  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

with  his  Life,  by  John 

S.J..  .  6  00 

rean     Martvrs.  Canon 
nd,  .  '    .       .  .1 

.•n  Hyuin-B  M)k,  ,  y 

SanctitiHo  ,  boinir  Medi- 

Hnd  Spiritual  lieadingi* 
1y  Use.  .1 
out  ^'liont  of  Mary  Tn- 
i  in    tlH.»   Mf»tive8  and 

of   Servin^r   her  Well, 

Seifneri.  S..J.. 
(»^u<  s  of  S.  (in  jrory  the 

ectoriuni  A<v.**ticui»i ;  or, 
to  the  Spirirual  Life, 
Baptist    Scaraiiielli,  S.J. 


12 


ine  Cloud.    Father  Au- 

Baker,  O.S.B.. 

'nal    Hapciness   of  the 

rous  Pa>«Hion  of  our  Lord 
?hris;.    From  the  Medi- 
of  Catharine  Emme- 

»iastical  Choir- Book,  A 
)n  of  Motet*.  Hymns,  and 
,  fr«Di  tha  Graat  Maatars 


00 
00 

00 
(M) 
.■)0 


1  75 


of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  1 

vol.  quarto,  |6  00 

The  Evidence  for  the  Papacy. 
Hon.  Colin  Lindsav,  .       .      .  6  00 

The  Hidden  Life  of  ,Iesus.  .  1  50 

The  History  of  the  Christian  Coun- 
cils, froTu  Ori^nal  Documents  to 
the  close  of  the  C-ouncil  of  Nice, 
A.D.  325.     Bishop  Hefele,        .  6  00 

The  History  of  Irish  Periodical 
Literature.  Richard  Robert 
Madden,  M.R.LA.   3  vols.,       10  00 

The  History  of  the  Sacred  Passion. 
Palma  3  00 

The  K\nfr  and  the  Cloister:  or, 
Le^jenOH  of  the  Diseolution.  1 
vol.  12rao  1  25 

The  Legends  of  Mount  Leinster,  1  25 

'J'he  Letters  of  Placldas  on  Educa- 
tion,  1  50 

The  Life  and  Labors  in  Art  and 
Archffiolo  jry  of  George  Petrie. 
William  Stokes,  M.D., 

The  Life  of  Father  Balihasar  Al- 
varez, RelijUfious  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.   F.  Louis  Du  Pont, 
vols  

The  Life  of  John  Banim,  the  Irish 
Novelirtt.    Patrick  J.  Murray,  . 

Thi^  LifeofM.  Olier.  . 

The  Life  of  Luisa  De  Carvajal 
Lady  Fullerton.  .       .  2  50 

T1m>  Life  of  Mousei^nour  Verneux, 
Vic.  Apostolic  of  Corea.  With 
a  Preface  by  Lady  Herbert.  1 
vol.  lOiiio  

The  Life  of  Paul  Sei^neretof  Saint 
Sulpicie.  1  vol,  IHmo, 

The  Life  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loy- 
ola, Father  Oennelli.  1  vol. 
12mo  3  00 

The  Life  of  St.  Jane  Frances  de 
Chantal.  Emily  Bowles.  1  vol 
12mo.  .... 

The  Lite  of  St.  Philip  Neri, 

The  Life  of  the  Baron  de  Renty. 
Edite<l  hy  Edward  Healy  Thomp- 
son. M.A  3  00 

The  Life  of  Luisa  De  Carvajal,    .  2  50 

Th '  Lift<  of  the  Blessed  John 
Berclnnans.  Francis  Goldie.  1 
vol.  l2mo  2  50 

Tbe  Literary  Workman  ;  or,  Life 
and  l^eisure.  A  Magazine  of 
Anuisinjr  Literature  and  Gener- 
al Information  2  00 

The  LiTuT^rical  Year.  Very  Rev. 
Dom  ProHpHf  Gueranger,  Ab- 
linf  of  Soiesiues.  Translanted 
from  the  French  by  the  Rev. 
Dom  Laurence  Shepherd,  Monk 
of  tlie  En^rlish  Beueuictine  Con- 
gregation. The  vo.-umes  now 
out  are  : 

Advemt  t  M 


0  25 


8  50 

1  00 
3.00 


1  2r) 
76 


2  76 
50 


20 


ChriBtmafl.    Vol.  I..  "   ^]  (K) 

OliriRtmaR.  Vol.  II..  .  .  8  00 
Septiia|;;eBima,       .  .2  r»0 

Lent  8  00 

Passion -tide  and  Holv  Week.  11  (X) 
Pasclial  Time.  Vol.  I..  .  :?  00 
Paschal  Time.  Vol.  II.,  .  3  00 
PaHciial  Time.  Vol.  III.,  .  I]  00 
The  Mj  Btic  Vine.  From  St.  Ber- 
nard,  75 

The  Ordinal  of  Kinjr  Edward  VI. : 
ItB  llistnrv.  Theology,  liiturjjfv. 
Dom  Wilfrid  Uaynai;  O.S.B.,  ' .  2  00 
The  Orijrin,  Porsecution,  aud  Doc- 
trines of  the  WaldenseB.  Pius 
Melia.  D.D.  1  vol.  4to,  .  .  5  00 
The  Passion  Flower  :  A  Novel.  1 

vol.  12ino  2  00 

The  People's  Martyr :  A  Legend 

of  TantHrbury.  .  2  00 

The  Perfect  Lay  Brother,     .       .  2  25 
The  Philosopher's  Stone.  F.  Cros- 
bie,  M.A..  .      .       .      .  1  00 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  .  I  00 
The  Pope  and  the  Church.  Rev. 

.  Paul  Battalia  5  25 

The  Priest  on  the  Mission.  Canon 

Oakeley.  1  v.d.  12mo,  .  .  2  00 
The  Pri.**i)ner  of  the  Temple.  .  2  25 
TUf*  Proj)hel  of  Carmel.  A  Series 
of  Practical  Considerations  up<»u 
the  History  of  Elins  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Rev.  C.  B.  (iarside. 
1  vol.  12mo,       .       .  .  2  50 

Th«  Public  Life  of  Our  Loid  Jesus 
Christ.  Rev.  II.  J.  Colerid^rM,S.J. 

Parr  I  :]  25 

The  Reijrn  of  Law.    The  Duke 


of  Argyll,  .2  50 

The  Rosary;  A  Leprend  of  Wilton 
Abbey,  1  50 

The  Que'stion  of  An^rlif^n  Ordina- 
tions Discussed.  E.  E.  Est  court. 
M.A.    1  Vf»l.  8vo.  .       .  7  (X) 

The  Relijiitius  and  Social  Position 
of  Catholics  in  England.  Wi5?e- 
man,   50 

The  Russian  Cler^^y.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Father  Gaga- 
rin. S.J..     .       .  .  2  50 

The  Scale  of  Perfection,  by  Wal 

ter  Hilton,  2  50 

The  Sonnets  and  other  Poems  of 
Henry  Constable,  .       .  3  00 

The  Spirit  of  St.  Gertrude,   .  (iO 

The  Spiritual  Doctrine  of  Father 
Louis  Lalleiiiant,  of  the  S«>ciety 
of  Jesus  2  00 

The  Spiritual  Retreat  of  Father 
Bourdaloue.  S.J  75 

The  Treasure  of  Superiors;  or.  Let- 
Address, 


ters  upon  the  Manner  of  Oomn- 

in  if  Religious  Hourc^b.  From  i,h» 
French      of     Pere  Beanfili^ 

S.J  f 

The  Troubles  of  our  Catholic 
Forefathers  Relat4^  by  Them- 
selves. Edited  from  hitherto 
unpublished  manuBcripta  by 
Rev.  John  Morris,  S.J.  1  vol.  8to,  i 
The  r^nforgiven  SlBter, 
The  Truth.   By  the  Dnke  of  Bal- 

'       dana  1 

The  Vatican  Council,    '.       .       .  1 
The  Virtues  of  Mary,  Mother  of 
God.   Father  Francis  Ariae,  SJ. 
1  vol.  Hhno,       .       ,       .      .  1 
Thoughts  on  Some   Passages  of 

Holy  Scripture.  By  a  I^iyman,  1 
The  Year  of  Preparation  for  the 

Vftticain  Council,        .  .  1 

Tradition,  Principally  with  Refe- 
j       rence  to  Mythology    and  the 
,       Law  of  Nations.   Ijord  Arundell 
I       of  Wardour.  1  vol.  8vo,    .       .  { 
■    True  to  Trust ;  or,  The  Story  of  a 

Portrait,  5 

ITnitm  with  Rome, 
Vrr.sides  and  Tales,     .       .       .  1 
Vesper- Book,  .       .  .5 

Visions  and  Instructions  of  Blessed 

Angela  of  Folipno,    .       .  .5 
Visits  to  the  Altar  of  Mary, 
Walsingham's   Search   Made  in 

Matters  of  Religion,  .  .  .3 
Waterworth's  Origin  and  l)<»yelop- 

ments  of  Anglicanism,  .  .i 
Waterworth's  England  and  Rome,  i 
Water  wort  li's  The  Fathers  on  St. 

Peter  I 

When  Dof*B  the  Church  speak  In- 
I       fallibly"?    Knox.       .       .       .  ! 
Who  i.M  Jesus  Christ  V  . 
Why  do  we  believe"?   Henry  John 

Pye.  M.A  : 

Works  of  St.  Augustine  : 

Writings  in  Connection  with 

t)i*^  Donatist  Controversy,  .  ! 
St.  John.    Vol.  1,  .  .  I 

Do.  Vol.  2.  .  .  .J 
Christisn  Doctrine,  .  .  S 
City  of  God     2  vols..  .  ( 

The  A nti- Pelagian  Writings. 

Vol.  1  I 

The  same.  Vol.  2.  .  .  J 
The  Manichean  Heresy,        .  2 

Letters  I 

On  the  Trinity,      .       .      .  i 
On  Harmony  of  the  Qospels,  .  1 
Ximenes,  Cardinul,  The  Life  of,  .  I 
Zeal  in  the  Ministry.    Dubois.  1 
vol.  8vo  I 


THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 

LAWRENCE  KEHOE,  General  Agent,  No.  9  Warren  Street,  N. 


FATHER  DRUMaOOLE'S 

AARITY  BAZAAR  AND  CONCERT 

For  the  erection  of  the  first  House  of  the 

Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin, 

FOR  THE 

PROTECTION  OF  HOMELESS  CHILDREN. 

ne  Thousand  Ih^llars  to  he  DistrihHted  in  PremiumH. 

T.  VIM-'KNT'S  HOME  FOR  BOYS,  53  und  55  Warroii  Stn-et.  establish*-*!  in  1870,  ha*j  been  very 
^  racct-ii^ifuL  rp  to  tht»  proMt'iiC  time,  uver  niiu*  tliouHuiul  childrfn  have  bceu  tiheltered,  oiost 
ttUfDi  in.stnit^ted  in  the  principul  mynteries  of  our  boly  reli»:i«)n.  and  more  than  a  thousand 
epared  ftif  Holy  Ccmnumiou.  Many  of  th«*se  boyH,  who  liud  pri*viuu»ly  been  addicted  to  viciouH 
teilj*.  htk\\-  b<-Hii  reclaimed,  n<iw  hold  reKpei-table  sltuationn,  and  ;:ivt'  jjreat  nati^ifaction  to  their 

Alth<iuf;h  twii  years  ago  the  llome  was  enlarged  to  double  its  former  size,  so  us  to  accoramo- 
kt«  two  hundred  boy-,  yet.  on  many  occasions,  we  ur"  obliged  to  refuse  children  admisBiou  for 
int  of  room :  thus*  thourtuTids  «»f  'well  disposed  ehildrfn,  throu^'h  m-ct'SMity.  und  witliout  any 
Alt  of  theirs,  are  cuniju-lled  to  seek  shelter  in  plac'^s  where  thi\v  are  evptjsed  to  all  8orts  of 
a)ptaiiuti«<.  imbibe  vicuius  habits,  crow  «ip  without  any  knowledjre  of  the  duties  they  owe  to 
od  ajid  their  f<'lit>w-nian.  and  are  liable  to  become  trou>ilesonn-  nn-nibeis  of  HOciety. 

To  r«-nj»»dy  thin  »'vil.  w**  are  about  to  collect  means  to  build  (with  the  cordial  approbation  of 
UEmixencl  thf  i'AKPiNAL-AitriiiJi»irop  of  New  York,  und  with  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  the 
i*T.  «.l»-rpy  of  the  An-hdiocesr).  a  Mission  House,  wht-rf^  these  homeless  and  destitute  children 
romall  paVt'i  of  tfaf  <-ity  will  be  admitted  and  taught  habits  of  honest  industry  and  self-reliance, 
■d  a*  the  Sctnif  time  i*n1oy  all  the  ailvantuKeu  of  a  Christian  family.  «here  they  will  learn  their 
■fey  to  <-iorl  !ind  their  n^i^rhbor.  and  be  prepared  in  due  time  to  take  their  places  in  society  at) 
OBe^t,  indiwtrinus.  int  el  Ii;:;ent,  and  law-abiding  citizens.  This  House,  once  completed,  and  in 
lorkloi:  otdrr.  will  he  ^-'fr'-ff^-f-itninij,  Jind  will  afford  fhousaud-*  of  t-hildren  earning  wages  less 
tao  three  dollars  a  week  a  A'/ 71  •  where  thev  can  support  themselves  nicely  and  independently, 
■tilth''y  ran  pay  their  way  in  a  if.^spectable  boarding-house  ;  in  this  manner,  thousands  of  souIh 
an  he  RUTPd  thai  ofiuld  not  be  reached  in  any  «)ther  way. 

lu  order  to  irive  all  an  opportunity  <if  con'tributing  to  this  Mission  House,  tickets  have  been 
iiceil  At  the  small  sum  of  twenty-ltve  cents. 

Eaeh  T»m''ha^er  of  a  tiek»'t  will  particijiate  in  th**  benefits  of  two  Masses  every  week,  until 
llBuary  i.  p-Tti :  these  M.isses  will  be  said  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings,  by  Father  Drum- 
loc»Li2,  in  the  Cha(i**i  of  the  Imuiaeiilate  Virgin,  attached  to  the  Mission;  tickets  may  be  pur- 
^kMed  f<'r  deceased  friends.    This  ticket  also  giv(>s  the  purchaser  a  chance  for  a  valuable 

That  the  friends  of  homt»!ess  children,  not  only  in  the  eily,  but  through»)ut  the  entire  coun- 
liry.  m&v  have  an  i^ppiirtnnity  of  :iidingthis  good  work  bv  purchasing  tickets,  the  Haznnr  for  the 
QAu:tr>}  i.-f  I  list  riburion  of  premiums  will  not  be  opened  until  Tuesday  Evening.  November  SO, 
»3.  at  F'-rn-ro  s  As-sembly  Rooms,  FouMi  enih  Street,  next  door  to  the  Aeademy  of  Music;  the 
dl*'.nr,iiTi'n  uill  be  prvee'ded  by  a  Grand  Conceit;  tieket-holders  mlmitted  f  by  showing 
tfc#ir  t^:  kt't.- at  the  door. 

Anj  number  of  single  tickets  or  books  containing  I  wenty  tickets  each  may  be  obtained,  or 
•in.  u[«  u  .ippLieatiou.  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  city  or  ciMintry.  Kach  genuine  ticket  will  bear 
Ik*  ^.•aJ  stJinp  of  the  Mission.  Ti'ck»'ts  can  be  obtain<»d  at  the  Home,  o^'l  Warien  Street,  any 
ttak*  hr-'tw»  »-n  the  h«iurs  of  li  a.m.  and  10  p.m. 

Among  the  LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  may  be  mentioned 

A  Premiiini  roiiHlriCiiit;  ot'Tliree  lliiiKlrc^l  Uolliirv  in  (^old,  jjCiOO. 

k  Preiniiiiu  roimiNClii;;  <»!'  4>iic  Hiiiidrecl  DollurM  In  (i;<»l<l,    1 00. 

A  Photograph  of  111m  HoHiiom  Pope  Plii>»  IX.,  kindly  dven  by  Josepu  P.  Tay- 

I    The  b«*fht  Photosrmpli  oi  hl«  Kiiiiiieiire  the  Cardinal-.!  rrhhlwhop  of  New 

;r»rk.  The  gift  nf  Mr.  (.'has  F.  Pavten.  of  the  American  College  ut  Home. 
'  A  Pony,  \%'a'zoii,  and  llarneNM.  \  Family  ve%% liiu:-.Ha<'1iiii«'.  A  Family 
'Wiifchlnu-.Vf acliliie.  \  Family  <N.>okin{c-.Stove  and  I  C<>nMilft  <*o.inplele.  An 
-.Vi«h  Kpinuliis:  Jeun),  on  wiiich,  duiin^  the  evening  of  distribution,  a  lady  over  seventy 
A)irs  of  au*^  will  siiin  a  hank  <if  yani.  A  <'omplete  Dinner  Net,  over  lOu  pleeeM. 
Vllffle  R«*d»»teaa  and  B**d«lliiu;,  suitable  for  an  old  Imchelwr.  He-.ides  3:i  other  valnal.le 
llnaiums.  l  onsisting  of  Barrelix  of  Flour,  Toiiiii  of  C'<»al.  Valiiablo  BookM,  ete. 
■•■e  of  these  Preiuiums  have  been  alreadv  donated  by  kind  frienris  for  the  purpose. 

Wf  return  our  thanks  to  Thos.  II.  0\'oxsor.  Esq.,  for  the  gif t  oi"  a  beautiful  Oil-Painting 
fwrih  over  $mK 

Patbur  DRrJiRo«>LE  most  I'arnesrly  n  cjuests  all  friends  of  the  Institutiim,  the  St.  Vincent 
e  faiiJ  .Sin.-iety.  heailri  of  families.  memb'Ts  of  Sf»d«iities.  Schools  and  Ac:ulemieh?.  all  Catholic 
Brf^tie*.  Protrctive.  Benevolent,  and  Temperance  Societies,  Cath«>Iic  Literary  Associations, 
41m  muil  sentiemen  enifiloyed  in  facti»ries.  stores,  printing-houses,  hotels,  and  all  similar  es- 
illliphiHenr.*<.  kindly  to  a.ssist  in  this  benevolent  undertaking,  by  not  only  purchasing  tickets  for 
cmselvf^H,  but  also  urginc  thfdr  friends  and  acquaintances  to  do  so. 

All  coainiuuicRtions  to  tie  addresM'd, 

lav.  J.  O.  DRUMOOOLS,  53  6l  55  Warren  St.,  XT.  T. 


THE  (LONDON)  TABLET 


K  Ksrir.LisHEi)  1*10, )  j 

Ax  <*f!nrl  liM.N  lifcn  luiulo  iliiriji./  :.1k*  last  Ihr.-.-  uai>  --ai.d  it  pit»v«.;  ia  OTeiJI 
iipi-et  sii(  i'i'<-4liil — 1<»  r.iivi'  tin-  rhsi.;u  irr  i.t  tln-  Tahi.i:!  to  a  lovrl  wiih  lln-  lastc^  a&dil 
tivation  of  till'  mo^t  bi.irlily  (MimaU'd  aiiKUitr  i"]!ii;lish--])«-:ikiis;:  (*aliiolii-j».   It  I 

attaiui'il  a  ui(l<'  riivulatimi  imL  aiiidK.:;  ilu-  <  li-ri!\  and  thf  t'llnratfd  Cutbolies  iall 
British  Kinpiri'.  but  i>  aUn  cMcn.  ivi-ly  read  in  l.iM'd.m  i  liilis,  aiid  by  State:>nitfni| 
Anglicans,  and  >\w\\  a?.  Ironj  fifia'V  n":';;i«  u<.  xM-iai.  «m-  j»i»liti\  al  nmtivcs.  dosirt*  t4i  li 
thi'i'iirtidvfN  iiitnnui'd  on  imiMMiani  (  dtln«ii  '  rvrnts,  «•:•  i.i  ti'sT  ikmh  wrck  tn  wci'k  thetf^ 
ul  tile  Catholic  mind  and  It'o'iii;^.  Ii  i>  now  nbtalnnitr  an  i'\ti'ndi'd  circulatiou  Otfj 
the  cKm-l'V  and  hdty  nftbi;  rnit.-d  Si;«i('s. 

In  pidilifs.  th»*  Tahlkt  b«'I.Mi::s  tt»  no  jsarty.  U  |»in:fss«*-*  to  Xn-  .-imply  Catholk»a 
to  «<usta!n  tiir  principle.-  t»r  u-ai.!i.  j-i-ticr.  nmraiiu ,  jnid  lion..r  in  whaUoi'ver  party  tba 
limy  be  t\mnd.  In  the  words  ui  Ma.^na  Ciiaria:  •  lnipriini>  vtdiiiuuH  ut  Ki*ele:iiaD 
libera  rtil." 

All  iinportai.t  Icatinv  in  th«'  'r\niiKT.  and  on<'  \v!:ii'!i  will  cnin'nrr<l  it  to  the  Caiholi 
of  America,  i»*  it.-  <  arofully  pn  pan-ti  cdit'M-i.iI  i  lin.iiicl,..  ni  ij)^.  wrrkV  news,  which  is  B 
confined  t»>  pnredy  Knirli^li  <ir  poliiical  tojacs.  bm  paiirrs  nj»  earh  w»-ck  tlie  cbirl  eTM 
orCath«)lic  int<*rc>t  in  I'hrisit-ndo::'. 

Those  inten'sle«4  in  (.'aihnlii  'and  p-nrral  lilcralun'  will  tind  n-view.^  and  notice 
sMmie  Ion  or  t.wclTc  pnblications  in  «'V.*ry  nuniluT  iifilje  'r.vr.u.T. 

With  n-pird  Konwri  n«  w>,  {\w  'Vs  mi.v/v  ha-  p<«culiar  advantML'es  on  Hceouutofj 
exceptional  :ind  reliabh'  <;»nicrs  ol  inr«»rin  «1ii»n. 

All  ollicial  docnnieni^  puldii^li'-d  by  Pic  Holy  Si-i-.  havinir  any  kind  id' public  or  gl 
<*ral  iiiterot.  ar*-  randully  tiMj>iat«Ml  .md  printfd  in  tlir  TaiWiKT.  AtuI  in  order  to  r«rD< 
this  journal  a  roniph-'c  jinu.  lor  nnii:\ .  an  indi^p.-iisablr  work  n|  idi-renre.  a  carelu 
digested  ind>'.\  i>  jirinted  at  t!ie  end  of  each  hali'-yrariy  v«dnnn'.  1o«r<'tin'r  witli  a:,  -ipp 
priate  title-pa^e.  and  lorwa?  ded  to  a  I!  snbscribcr^. 

The  'r.\iiLi:T  con>ists  «»1  from  thirty-i  wc»  t^»  lurty  p.iiTi'-  eai-li  nund.icr. 

A  ri'dnction  ii  pric*-  lias  bt-en  •n.M«!c  in  favnr  <if  An't-rii-an  mtimai  sulweriberj;  ^ 
prepay.  Henceforth  Ihe  jjai)er  rfu  b«'  !.a<l.  ii'  impn.'l,  !iir  si  .'if».  curnMhT.  Dmn 
money-tirdi'i  to  thai  ninonnt  a!  ytuir  n»'arl•■^!  p«s>i-«.fli(M- in  tjivor <»:  Mr.  H.  K.  HKATHI 
ManaVcr.  M!'.d  lorward  it.  with  nam.-  and  addii-.-.-.  to  ib<'  Txr.r.i.T  Oi'ricK.  '21  WelHugl 
Street,  Strand.  London.  \V.  (.'. 

Subscriiitions  also  ri-ccivj'd  by  ••TiiK  Catholic  lM-|'.rjrATt<»N  SuciKrY."  U  War 
Street.  NfW  Y.irk.  wh<»  will  forvsjird  the  .noutT  i(ir  -.n  tn  i.nnii  .1.  No  name  ."^enl  ui 
the  87      is  reei-ivrd. 


Kveru  m-iinesfiaff,  at  Tilt:  TaHLKT  Offfre,        frefliHffffm  Stre 

Catholic  Opinion. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AND  EDUCATIONAL  RECCED. 

A  New  S«Tt«  «.  prii-.'  Oiii'  TVnny.  illunf nitrtl. 

Cont*uiiiiiu  Ihf  lM>f  H-ln  iioiis  fnn.i  ti,..*  I'.uhdlit  «;oMtiiJn.-Tital.  Amt:iu:aii.  jjiai  (.'olonial  Pa|iers,  wil 
digCHt  of  Tlu-  Kii/Ii-h  rn-.--  or-  Catlii-lir  Ti-pir^s. 

Tin;  Smniiiary  oX  Nowj^  wii".  er;i.ri»,.i:iy  i  hronirl--  th«!  I'vriitr*  or.r  nnini:  ssmv  th«"  issue  of  the  Sat 
clay's*  Tabi.kt,  thoi;'/li  i!  \\\\\  til"!*       !i  j.imm.  tin-  '^•■!,i'm!  tn]  '.  -  of  tiu-  \\i<  k 

Spactf  will  !>••  .rlvon  i«>  t-vi-rvhiatr  <  i>iu  iTniii-.'  th«'  P.-oi»iiir.>fJ<iii  t>f  tU<*  Fnn.'i  llmiu^hont  tbcM  Idl 
doms.   A  coiuiinnMi-  tale  »)f  iiitfn-i.  by  :i  noli  ii  uiiih«»»-.  will  ftinii  one  of  fc:itim':». 

On  the  first  W.'<ln«H!jiy  of  om'Ij  nv.ntl..  on-.h.ilf  of  tMr  jiaifr  will  »»..•  voiod  to  an  l^ducatlonil  I 
cord,  un»UT  tlsi'  Kil:»«n^hii«  «»f  a  I»i,n  i  i;.-li!:i«»'.;-  »  tor.  ft»r  tin-  >i.v«  i-il  iM-n-.-rit  of  Catholic TmC 
em  and  their  Scholars  ihrou«:hout  tiic  i-o'Oitry,  runl  wi'l  >»e  fall  of  niiiifi-r:*  cither  important,  ln»tnicth 
or  amueinc;. 

Literary  comia«tiicaiit»iii' lo  be  Jiddre^.-i-d  tt»  the  Kilitor  buj'iiie.-L'  1  oinniunicatlons  to  be  M 
to  the  Manager,  II.  K.  Hculh«r,  ui  tlic  omre,  27  W.illiaKrui.  >«K  r:,  Siruuci.  Subvcrlptiont  only  in  I 
▼ancA-fl  50  gold-  -wIugIi  can  be  acnl  direct  to  ibe  ofllcc,  or  to  Mr.  L.  Kehok,  CathoUe  World  «Aeib  Xl 
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FREEMASONRY* 


:e  saints  have  all,  whilst  yet  in 
flesh,  foietastes  of  heavenly 
Sut  in  these  the  closing  days 
me  -all  the  elect  have  a  pre- 
mcnt   of    coining  judgment. 

that  presentiment  is  strong  in 
>ortion  to  their  faith ;  stronger 

in  proportion  to  their  charity. 

our  readers  be  assured  at  the 
set.  We  are  not  about  to  imi- 
•  the  irreverence  of  the  Scotch 
sby  terian  minister  who,  some  few 
js  ago,  pretei:\^ed  that  he  had 
covered  in  the  prophetic  visions 

S.  John  the  year  in  which  will 
me  to  pass  that  event  of  stupen- 
us  awfulness,  of  which  He,  before 
lom  all  vankind  will  then  be 
dged,  said :  "  Of  that  day  or  hour 
I  one  knows,  neither  the  angels  in 
aven,  nor  the  Son,  but  the  Father 

One  fearful  catastrophe,  however, 
befall  mankind  before  the  general 
idgment  is  insisted  on  so  often 

I  7%^  SeerH  IVmr/are  0/ Fretmtuenry  against 
f  CJkmreA  mmd  S/aU.  Translated  from  the 
■MUB,  with  an  Introduction.  London  :  Bums, 
1MB*  Co.  1875.  (New  York:  The  Catholic  Pub- 
Hioa  Sockcy.) 


and  with  such  solemn  emphasis  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  love  of  God 
seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  trembling 
for  his  redeemed  creature,  and  long- 
ing to  reveal  to  him  more  than  is 
consistent  with  his  own  designs  in 
the  trial  of  his  faith.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  faith  is  a  merit, 
and  the  absolutely  indispensable 
condition  of  our  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  the  divine  atonement.  Al- 
though the  gift  of  God,  it  is  the 
part  we  ourselves,  by  co-operating 
with  the  gift,  contribute  towards 
our  own  salvation.  And  what  we 
are  required  to  believe  is  so  beau- 
tiful and  ennobling  to  the  moral 
sense,  and  so  satisfying  to  the  rea- 
son, that,  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
historical  evidence  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  of  his  church,  no  one 
can  refuse  to  believe  but  those  who 
deliberately  choose  darkness  rather 
than  light,  sin  rather  than  virtue, 
Satan  rather  than  God. 

Yet  so  formidable  was  to  be  that 
last  trial  of  the  faith  of  Christians, 
so  crucial  that  conclusive  test  of 
their  charity,  which  was  to  "  de- 


mmd.  aceotdnv  to  Act  cf  CoogreM,  in  the  year  1875,  by  Rev.  I.  T.  Hbckbx,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Ubnuiaa  of  Congresc,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ceive,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the 
very  elect,"  *  that  the  Spirit  of  Love, 
yearning  for  the  safety  of  his  regen- 
erate ones,  and  compassionating 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  re- 
vealed its  marks  and  signs  in  the 
fullest  and  most  circumstantial  de- 
tail ;  so  that,  warned  of  the  danger, 
and  recognizing  it  when  it  arrived, 
they  might  pass  through  it  unhurt, 
whilst  those  who  succumbed  to  it 
might  be  without  excuse  before  the 
divine  justice.  It  is  the  yearning 
of  the  heart  of  Christ  towards  his 
children,  whom  he  foresees  will  fail 
by  thousands  in  that  decisive  trial, 
which  prompts  the  ejaculation  that 
sounds  almost  like  a  lament  over 
his  own  inability  to  put  any  pressure 
on  their  free-will :  **  When  the  Son 
of  man  cometh,  will  he  find  faith  on 
the  earth  ?"  It  is  his  anxiety,  as  it 
were,  about  the  fate  of  his  elect 
amidst  the  seductions  of  that  appal- 
ling apostasy,  which  urged  him,  after 
he  had  indicated  the  signs  that 
would  accompany  it,  to  be  on  the 
perpetual,  sleepless  lookout  for 
them,  "  Be  ever  on  the  alert.  Lo  ! 
I  have  foretold  you  all."  f 

"  Be  ever  on  the  alert,  watch  and 
pray.  For  you  do  not  know  when 
the  time  may  be."  % 

**  Watch,  then,  lest  when  he  (the 
head  of  the  family)  shall  have 
come  on  a  sudden,  you  be  found 
sleeping."  § 

"  Moreover,  what  I  say  to  you  I 
say  to  all:  Watch  !"  [ 

Throughout  all  the  ages  that  have 
elapsed  since  those  words  of  solemn 
import  fell  from  the  lips  of  jesus 
Christ  it  has  been  the  plain  duty 

♦  S.  Mark  xiii.  aa. 

t  "  Vos  eigo  vidcte  ;  eccc^praedixi  vobis  omnia/* 
-lb.  23. 

X  *^  Vidcte,  vigilate,  et  orate :  nescitis  enim,  quan- 
do  tempus  sit."— lb.  33. 

\  Vigilate  ergo  .  .  .  ne,  cum  venerit  repente,  ia- 
veniat  vos  dorraicntea."— lb.  35,  36. 

I  "  Quod  autem  yobis  dico,  omnibus  dice :  Viffi- 
Ute!"-Ib.37. 


of  all  Christians — ^nay,  of 
whose  knowledge  they  were  bi 
— to  narrowly  scrutinize  evei 
keep  their  attention  fixed 
them,  watching  for  the  sigi 
foretold,  lest  they  should  a 
unheeded,  and  they  be  seducec 
the  faith  ;  or  be  the  cause,  ih 
their  indifference,  of  others 
carried  away  in  the  great  mil 
ing. 

But  who  now  can  be  inse: 
to  the  predicted  portents S 
torious  are  they,  and  so  cxaci 
they  answer  to  the  descriptic 
them  handed  down  to  us  froi 
beginning,  that  they  rudely  a 
us  from  sleep ;  that  they  fore 
attention,  however  indifferei 
them  we  may  be,  however  du 
faith  or  cold  .our  charity, 
when  we  see  a  vast  organic 
advancing  its  forces  in  one  i 
movement  throughout  the  > 
globe  in  an  avowed  attack,  as 
ious  as  it  is  formidable,  upon  \ 
thrones,  social  order,  Christi 
Christ,  and  God  himself,  wh( 
the  heart  that  can  be  insensi 
the  touching  evidence  of  I 
solicitude  which  urged  Him  i 
surging  multitudes  C)f  his  false 
tures  were  deliberately  to  rcj( 
favor  of  a  fouler  being  than  B 
bas,  to  iterate  so  often  the  wa 
admonition,  "Be  ever  on 
watch  "  } 

To  study,  therefore,  the  sig 
the  times,  cannot  be  without 
to  all,  but  especially  to  us 
have  but  scant  respect  for  the 
of  the  age,  who  are  not  suffic 
enlightened  by  it  to  look 
Christ  as  nothing  more  than 
markable  man,  the  sublime  mo 
he  taught  and  set  an  example 
a  nuisance,  and  his  church  a 
enemy  of  mankind,  to  be  extir 
from  their  midst,  because  it  fc 
their  enjoying  the  illuminati< 
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1  the  date  of  the  Dies  ira  is 
tely  out  of  our  power.  It  is 
nt,  if  not  blasphemous,  to 
:  it.  It  is  of  the  counsels  of 
at  it  should  come  with  the 
ss  of  **  lightning "  and  the 
ctedness  of  "  a  thief  in  the 
;  and  that  expressly  that  we 
t  ever  on  the  watch.  But 
IS  of  its  approach  are  given 
n  order  to  help  those  who 
abandon  "  watching  "  in 
ence,  to  escape  the  great 
n — the  imposition  of  Anti- 
-  which  is  to  immediately 
;  it.  It  is  these  signs  we 
J  to  study  in  the  following 

predictions  of  Christ  himself 
subject  are  far  more  obscure 
lose  subsequently  given  to 
his  apostles.  But  this  has 
been  God's  way  of  revela- 
his  creature.  To  Moses 
in  the  mount,  he  revealed 
ral  law  and  that  wondrous 
tic  polity  which  remained 
ter  the  perversity  of  his  peo- 
l  given  it  a  monarchical 
md  Moses  communicated  it 
people.  To  the  people 
spoke  in  parables,  and 
a  parable  spake  he  not 
hem.  But  when  he  was 
ith  them,  he  explained  all  to 
sciples."*  ''To  you,"  he 
it  is  given  to  have  known 
stery  of  the  kingdom  of 
ut  to  those  without  every- 
a  parable.'*  f  The  apostles 
ves,  who  were  to  declare 
:lation,  in  order  to  increase 
fit  of  their  faith,  were  not 

wabda  autem  non  loquebatur  eis  ;  seor- 
I  discipulis  sub  disserebat  omnia." — S. 

^ 

datum  est  notse  mysterium  regni  Dei : 
,  qui   foris  sunt,  In  paraboUs  omnia 
II. 


fully  illuminated  before  the  coming 
down  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  You  do 
not  know  this  parable  ?"  he  said  ; 
**  and  how  are  you  going  to  under- 
stand all  parables.?"*  To  their 
utterances,  therefore,  it  is  we  shall 
confine  ourselves,  as  shedding  as 
much  light  as  it  has  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  disclose  to  us 
upon  the  profounder  and  more  ora- 
cular predictions  of  God  himself  in 
the  flesh. 

Besides  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and 
John,  S.  Jude  is  the  only  other 
apostle,  we  believe,  who  has  be- 
queathed to  the  church  predictions 
of  the  terrible  apostasy  of  Anti- 
christ which  is  to  consummate  the 
trial  of  the  faith  of  the  saints  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  coming 
judgment.  We  will  take  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur.  The 
first  is  in  a  letter  of  S.  Paul  to  the 
church  at  Thessalonica,  where,  ex- 
horting them  not  to  **  be  terrified 
as  if  the  day  of  the  Lord  were  at 
hand,"  he  assures  them  that  it  will 
not  come  **  before  there  shall  have 
first  happened  an  apostasy,  and  the 
man  of  sin  shall  have  been  revealed, 
the  son  of  perdition — he  who  op- 
poses himself  to,  and  raises  himself 
above,  all  that  is  called  God,  or 
that  is  held  in  honor,  so  that  he  may 
sit  in  tlie  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  as  if  he  were  God.  .  .  . 
And  you  know  what  now  is  hin- 
dering his  being  revealed  in  his 
own  time.  For  the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity is  already  working ;  only  so 
that  he  who  is  now  keeping  it  in 
check  will  keep  it  in  check  until 
he  be  moved  out  of  its  way.  And 
then  will  the  lawless  one  be  reveal- 
ed, whom  the  Lord  Jesus  will  slay 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and 
destroy  with  the  illumination  of  his 
coming;  whose  coming  is  after  the 

*  "  Kescitis  parabolam  banc  ;  et  quomodo  oxo- 
nei  parabolas  cognoscetis."— lb.  13. 
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manner  of  working  of  Satan,  with 
all  strength  and  symbols,  and  lying 
absurdities,  and  in  every  enticement 
of  iniquity  in  those  who  perish  ;  for 
the  reason  that  they  did  not  receive 
the  love  of  the  truth  that  they 
might  be  saved.  So  God  will  send 
them  the  working  of  error,  that  they 
may  believe  falsehood ;  that  all  may 
be  judged  who  have  not  believed 
the  truth,  but  have  consented  to 
iniquity."  * 

In  a  letter  to  Timothy,  Bishop 
of  Ephesus,  S.  Paul  writes :  "  Now, 
the  Spirit  says  expressly  that,  in  the 
last  times,  some  shall  apostatize 
from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  spirits 
of  error  and  to  doctrines  of  demons, 
speaking  falsehood  in  hypocrisy, 
and  having  their  own  conscience 
seared."  f 

In  a  second  letter  to  the  same 
bishop  he  writes :  "  Know  this, 
moreover:  that  in  the  last  days 
there  will  be  a  pressure  of  perilous 
times ;  men  will  be  self-lovers,  cov- 
etous, lifted  up,  proud,  blasphe- 
mous, disobedient  to  parents,  un- 
grateful, malicious,  without  affec- 
tion, discontented,  calumniators, 
incontinent,  hard,  unamiable,  trai- 
tors, froward,  fearful,  and  lovers  of 
pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God, 
having  indeed  a  form  of  piety,  but 

*  Nisi  venerit  discessio  primum,  et  revelatus  fuerit 
homo  peccati,  filius  perdidonts,  qui  adversatur  et  ex- 
tolUtur  supra  omne^quod  diatur  Dcus,  autquod  coli> 
tur;ita  ut  in  templo  Dei  sedeat,  ostendens  se,  tain- 
quam  sit  Deut. . .  .  Et  nunc  quid  detineat,  scitis,  ut 
reveletur  in  suo  tempore.  Nam  mysteriumjam  opcra- 
tur  iniquitatis,  tantum  ut  qui  tenet  nunc,  teneat,  do- 
nee de  medio  fiat.  Ml  tunc  revelabitur  ille  iniquus  (o 
AfOfiof quem  Dominus  Jesus  interficiet  spiritu  oris 
kui,  et  destniet  illustratione  adventus  sui  cum  ;  cujus 
est  adventus  secundum  opcrationem  Satans  in 
omni  virtute,  et  signb  et  prodigiis  mendacibus,  et 
in  omni  seductione  iniquitatis  lis,  qui  pereunt ;  eo 
quod  caritatem  veritatis  non  recepcrunt,  ut  salvi 
fierent.  Ideo  mittet  ilUs  Deus  operationem  erroris« 
ut  credant  mendado,  ut  judicentur  omnes,  qui  non 
crediderunt  reriuti,  sed  consenserunt  iniquiuti." 
— 2  Thcss.  ii.  3-1 X. 

t "  Spiritus  ftutem  manifeste  dicit.  quia  in  novissi- 
mis  temporibus  disced  ent  quidam  a  fide,  attendentes 
spiritibus  erroris  et  doctrinis  daemoniorum;  inhy- 
pocrisi  loquentium  mendaciam,  et  cauteriatam  ha- 
beatiam  tuam  cooadentaam."—  s  Tim.  iT.  s,  t. 


denying  its   power."  *  S 

writes  that  **  there  will  comi 
last  days  mockers  in  de* 
walking  according  to  the 
lusts."  t 

S.    Jude     describes  th' 
"  mockers,  walking  in  impie 
cording  to  their  own  desires, 
are  they  who  separate  thems 
animals,  not  having  the  Spiri 

It  would  seem  from  the 
sions  of  S.  John — who  of 
apostles  appears  to  have  hai 
pre-eminently  the  gift  of  pr 
— as  well  as  from  the  mai 
which  the  last  days  of  Jer 
and  the  last  days  of  the  wo 
pear  to  be  mingled^  together 
fore-announcement  of  Chri: 
powerful  manifestations  of 
Christ  were  to  precede  both  < 
although  the  apostasy  was  tc 
more  extensive  and  destruci 
fore  the  latter.  "  Little  chi 
writes  the  favorite  apostle, 
the  last  time;  and  as  yoi 
heard  that  Antichrist  con 
now  many  have  become 
christs;  whence  we  know 
is  the  last  time.  .  .  .  He  i: 
Christ  who  denies  the  Fath 
the  Son."  § 

"  Every  spirit  who  abolisl 
sus  is  not  of  God.  And  he  i 
Christ  about  whom  we  have 

*  Hoc  autem  sdto,  quod  in  norissimis 
stabunt  tempora  periculon  :  ermik  homic 
amantes,  cupidi,  elati^superbi,  blasphem 
bus  non  obcdientcs,  ingriti,  scelesti,  sin 
one,  sine  pace,  crimtnatores,  incontineotes 
sine  benignitate,  proditores,  protenri, 
voluptatum  amatores  magis  quam  Dei, 
spedem  quidcm  pietatis,  virtutem  m 
abnegantes."— 2  Tim.  iii.  1-5. 

t  "  Venient  in  novissimis  diebus  in  decep 
sores,  juxta  proprias  concupiscentias  ami 
— a  Peter  iii.  3. 

$  "  In  novissimo  tempore  Yenient  illusoi 
dum,  desideria  f  ua  ambulantes  in  impietai 
sunt,  qui  scgregant  semctipsos,  animales 
non  habentes."— S.  Jud.  18.19. 

§  *•  Filioli,  novi«ima  bora  est,  et  «cui 
quia  Antichristus  Tenit,  et  nunc  Antichi 
facti  sunt :  unde  sdmus,  quia  novisswia  ho 
Hie  est  Antichristus  qui negat  Patrem  et  1 
z  S.  John  ii.  z8,  aa. 
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kiat  he  is  coming,  and  is  even  now 
A  the  world."  ♦ 

We  believe  that  these  are  the  on- 
ly passages  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost 
Ibas  vouchsafed  to  give  us  distinct 
and  definite-  information  as  to  the 
marks  and  evidences  by  which  we 
are  to  know  that  there  is  amongst 
« that  Antichrist  whose  disastrous 
although   short-lived    triumph  is 
to  precede  by  only  a  short  space 
the  end  of  time  and  the  eternal  en- 
franchisement of  good  from  evil. 

The  prophetic  utterances  on  this 
nbject  in  the  revelations  of  S.  John 
are  veiled  in  such  exceedingly  ob- 
mre  imagery  that  we  do  not  propose 
to  attempt  any  investigation  of  their 
■caning  in  this  article.  It  is  our  ob- 
ject to  influence  the  minds  of  such 
Protestants  as  believe  in  God  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  of 
Catholics  whose  faith  is  so  dull  and 
vhoie  chanty  is  so  cold  that  they 
can  listen  to  the  blasphemies  of 
Aatichrist  without  emotion. 

We  may  remark  here,  however, 
that  if  we  succeed  in  supplying  so- 
lid reasons  for  believing  that  Anti- 
christ is  already  amongst  us,  and 
that  his  dismal  career  of  desolating 
victory  has  already  begun,  the  du- 
tyof  studying  those  utterances  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  so  darkly  veiled 
that  the  faith  of  .those  who  stand 
firm  may  have  more  merit  in  the 
trial  of  that  great  tribulation,  will 
have  assumed  a  position  of  impor- 
tance impossible  to  be  overrated. 
That  they  are  to  be  understood, 
the  Holy  Ghost  himself  implies. 
He  intimates  that  their  meaning  is 
accessible  to  the  spiritually  mind- 
ed, and  would  even  seem  to  make 
dulness  of  apprehension  of  it  a  re- 
proach, a  lack  of  spiritual  discern- 
ment.   "  If  any  one  has  the  ear, 

*  *  £t  owQM  fpiritus  qui  sohrit  Jesum,  ex  Deo  nca 
o ;  et  hk  c»t  Antkhristiu,  de  quo  audixtis,  quoni- 
mttttt,  et  nunc  jam  in  mundo  est." — lb.  vf.  3. 


let  him  hear,"*  he  writes.  And 
again  :  "  This  is  wisdom.  Let 
him  who  has  understanding  reckon 
the  number  of  the  beast."  \ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  object 
we  have  in  view  that  we  should 
identify  "  the  beast  "  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, seven-headed  and  having 
ten  horns  crowned  with  diadems, 
with  Antichrist.  The  question  we 
propose  to  answer  is  simply,  "  Are 
there  under  our  eyes  at  this  mor 
ment  evidences  of  a  present  Anti- 
christ, or  of  his  being  close  at 
hand  ?'*  In  other  words,  "  Is  what 
is  called  *  the  spirit  of  the  age  '  the 
spirit  of  Antichrist  ?" 

For  us,  that  we  may  be  on  our 
guard  against  his  wiles,  and  armed 
to  the  teeth  to  fight  against  him  to 
the  death,  it  is  comparatively  un- 
important whether  we  decide  him 
to  be  actually  amongst  us  or  only 
just  about  to  appear.  His  mark's 
and  characteristics,  his  badges  or 
decorations — these  are  all  we  re- 
quire. 

If  the  Antichrist  of  the  prophe- 
cies is  a  single,  separate  impersona- 
tion of  the  demoniac  attributes  de- 
scribed by  the  Holy  Ghost — if,  in 
short,  he  is  an  individual  man,  then 
he  has  not  yet  been  revealed.  In 
that  case,  our  identification  of  Anti- 
christ will  only  have  exposed  that 
temper  and  spirit  with  which  **  the  red 
dragon  "  the  devil  "— "  Satan  "— 
"  the  ancient  serpent  " — has  pos- 
sessed such  vast  multitudes  of  the 
human  race  throughout  the  entire 
globe  as  to  afford  ground  for  call- 
ing it  "  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  and 
which  is  to  culminate  in  some  ter- 
rible personal  embodiment — a  typi- 
cal personage,  as  men  speak.  But 
if  the  prophecies  do  not  designate 
an  individual  man,  but  only  the 

Si  quis  habet  aurem,  audiat.*'— Apoc.  xiii.  9. 
Hie  sapientia  est.  Qui  habet  inlellectum  com* 
putet  numerura  bestiae.*' — lb.  18. 
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impersonation  of  a  multitude  of  in- 
dividuals organized  into  a  unity  and 
animated  with  the  same  spirit,  then 
we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  point  the 
finger  of  horror  and  loathing  at  the 
very  Antichrist  at  present  amongst 
us,  and  in  the  midst  of  victory,  as 
decisively  and  as  clearly  as  the  pro- 
phet of  penance  pointed  the  finger 
of  adoring  love  towards  the  Lamb 
of  God. 

We  incline,  and  strongly,  to  the 
latter  view.  We  must  withhold  our 
reasons,  partly  because,  as  we  have 
said,  our  object  is  equally  subserv- 
ed by  either  view;  but  more  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  leave  us  too 
little  space  for  treating  the  main 
subject.  We  will  content  ourselves 
with  stating  that  those  reasons  are 
founded  on  the  internal  evidence 
'  supplied  by  the  several  predictions ; 
and  also  on  our  aversion  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  more  depraved 
individual  impersonation  of  evil 
than  that  unhappy  man  whom  God 
in  human  flesh  pronounced  a 
devil ! 

Whether,  however,  Antichrist  be 
or  not  an  individual  man,  one 
thing  is  certain  :  that  if  we  can 
point  out  an  immense  army  of  men, 
co-extensive  with  the  globe,  highly 
organized,  animated  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  acting  with  as  much 
unity  of  purpose  as  if  their  move- 
ments were  directed  by  onq  head, 
who  exhibit  precisely  those  marks 
and  characteristics  described  in 
the  predictions  of  Antichrist,  we 
may  expect  even  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  to  have  a  visible 
head,  an  individual  leader,  who  has 
yet  to  make  his  appearance;  and 
that  they  are  his  hosts,  who  have 
already  achieved  a  great  part  of 
his  victories. 

What  is  first  noticeable  is  that 
the  stigma  which  is  to  be  deeply 
branded  on  the  front  of  the  Anti- 


christian  manifestation  whicl 
precede  the  close  of  time  is  ' 
tasy. 

The  day  of  the  Lord  w; 
come,     nisi  venerit  discessi 
mum;  Spiritus  dicit  quia  in 
simis  temporibus   quidam  ; 
discedunt." 

There  can  be  no  need  of 
ing  on  this.  It  is  sufficient 
vious  that  the  great  aposta 
augurated  by  Luther  was  th 
outbreak  of  Antichristian  vi 
The  success  of  that  moveme 
sured  the  spirit  of  error  of  a 
of  victory.  He  was  lurki 
the  fold,  watching  for  his  < 
tunity,  and  snatching  away 
souls,  as  S.  John  tells  us, 
time  of  the  apostles.  For  a  i 
nium  and  a  half  has  he  been  \ 
ing  his  manifestation.  He  in 
Julian,  he  inspired  the  Aris 
inspired  all  the  heresies  i 
which  the  definitions  of  the 
were  decreed.  But  when  h 
seduced  men  away  from  the  c 
whole  nations  at  a  time,  "d( 
tionem  contemnentes  **  (2  S.  P 
10),  and  captivated  them  to  th 
tional  opinion  that  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  obligatory  d 
of  the  Christian  Church  thr 
conviction  of  every  individu 
i^ere  Jesum^  and  then  God,  wai 
ly  a  matter  of  time.  What  1 
passion  had  begun  human 
would  complete.  The  life  o 
could  not  be  annihilated  at  a 
It  has  taken  three  centurit^s  i 
sap  of  charity  to  wither  a\ 
the  cut-off  branches.  But 
or  later  the  green  wood  col 
but  become  dry ;  and  reasoi 
of  charity,  would  be  forced 
knowledge  that  if  the  Bible 
definite  meaning  other  thar 
appears  to  be  its  meaning  to 
individual,  practically  it  h 
definite  meaning  at  all ;  tha 
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)t  have  revealed  any  truth  at 
;  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
ig  what  it  is  beyond  our  own 
te  opinions ;  that  a  book  the 
>f  which  admits  of  as  many  in* 
etations  as  there  are  sects  can- 
writhout  an  authoritative  living 
sitor,  reveal  truths  which  it  is 
isary  to  believe  in  order  to 
)e  eternal  punishment  The 
I  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
authority  having  been  proc- 
eed an  usurpation,  the  progress, 
)Ugh  slow,  was  sure  and  easy 
Fds  pronouncing  Christianity 
*  an  usurpation.  God  himself 
ot  survive  Christianity.  And 
lave  now  literally  "  progress- 
to  so  triumphant  a  manifesta- 
of  Antichrist  that  the  work  of 
!cution  of  God's  Church  has 
n  with  a  vengeance,  and  men 
on  all  sides  of  them  the  exis- 
j  of  God  denied  without  hor- 
!ven  without  surprise, 
ic  first  mark  of  a  present  Anti- 
l  we  propose  to  signalize  is  that 
ictly  assigned  to  him  by  S. 
—o  avopLO^,  This  epithet  is  but 
y  rendered  by  the  Latin  ilk 
us,  or  the  English  **  that  wick- 
le."  "  The  lawless  one  '*  bet- 
mveys  the  force  of  the  Greek, 
he  root  vofioi  includes  in  its 
ing  not  only  enacted  law  of  all 
,  but  whatever  has  become,  as  it 
a  law  by  custom  ;  or  a  law  of 
e,  as  it  were,  by  the  universal 
vance  of  mankind, 
e  first  marked  sequel  of  the 
asy,  the  first  outbreak  .of  suc- 
of  Antichrist  in  the  political 
,  was  the  first  French  Revolu- 
during  which  a  harlot  was 
d  for  worship  upon  the  altar 
)tre  Dame. 

at  fearful  outbreak  may  have 
)r  lis  portrait  to  S.  Peter  in 
following  description  of  the 
)ers  of  the  Antichrist  of  the 


"  last  times  " :  Who  walk  after  the 
flesh  in  the  lust  of  concupiscence, 
and  despise  authority  ;  .  .  .  irra- 
tional beasts,  following  only  their 
own  brute  impulses,  made  only  to 
be  caught  and  slain ;  .  .  .  hav- 
ing eyes  full  of  adultery  and  of  cease- 
less sin ;  •  .  .  speaking  proud 
things  of  vanity^  enticing,  through 
the  desires  of  the  luxury  of  the 
flesh,  those  who  by  degrees  go  away 
from  the  truth,  who  become  habitu- 
ated to  error;  promising  them  lib- 
erty, whereas  they  themselves  are 
the  slaves  of  corruption"  (2  Pet. 
ii.  10,  12,  14,  18,  19). 

That  saturnalia  of  lawlessness, 
which  Freemason  writers  have  ever 
since  dared  to  approve,  was  the 
work  of  the  **  craft "  of  Freema- 
sonry, to  whose  organization  and 
plan  of  action  does  indeed,  in  an 
especial  sense,  apply  S.  Paul's  de- 
signation of  TO  ^VCtTfpiOV 
avopLia?  "  the  mystery  of  lawless- 
ness." Mirabeau,  Siey^s,  Gregoire, 
Robespierre,  Condorcet,  Fauchet, 
Guillotine,  Bonneville,  Volney, 
"Philippe  Egalit^,"  etc,  had  all 
been  initiated  into  the  higher 
grades. 

Louis  Blanc,  himself  a  Free- 
mason, writes  thus:  "It  is  neces- 
sary to  conduct  the  reader  to  the 
opening  of  the  subterranean  mine 
laid  at  that  time  beneath  thrones 
and  altars  by  revolutionists,  differ- 
ing greatly,  both  in  their  theory  and 
their  practice,  from  the  Encyclo- 
pedists. An  association  had  been 
formed  of  men  of  every  land,  every 
religion,  and  every  class,  bound  to- 
gether by  mysterious  signs  agreed 
upon  amongst  themselves,  pledged 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  invio- 
lable secrecy  as  to  the  existence  of 
this  hidden  bond,  and  tested  by 
proofs  of  a  terrible  description. 
.  .  .  Thus  we  find  Freemasonry 
to  have  been  widely  diffused  imme- 
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diately  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  Spreading  over  the 
whole  face  of  Europe,  it  poisoned 
the  thinking  minds  of  Germany, 
and  secretly  stirred  up  rebellion  in 
France,  showing  itself  everywhere 
in  the  light  of  an  association  rest- 
ing upon  principles  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  which  govern 
civil  society.  .  .  .  The  ordi- 
nances of  Freemasonry  did  indeed 
make  great  outward  display  of  obe- 
dience to  law,  of  respect  to  the  out- 
ward forms  and  usages  of  profane 
society,  and  of  reverence  towards 
rulers ;  at  their  banquets  the  Ma- 
sons did  indeed  drink  the  health  of 
kings  in  the  days  of  monarchy,  and 
of  presidents  in  the  time  of  repub- 
lics, such  prudent  circumspection 
being  indispensable  on  the  part  of  an 
association  which  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  very  governments 
under  whose  eyes  it  was  compelled 
to  work,  and  whose  suspicion  it  had 
already  aroused.  This,  nevertheless, 
did  not  suffice  to  counteract  the 
radically  revolutionary  influence 
continually  exercised  by  the  craft, 
even  while  it  professed  nothing  but 
peaceful  intentions."  * 

In  the  work  from  which  the 
above  and  the  greater  part  of  our 
materials  in  this  article  are  borrow- 
ed, we  read  as  follows :  "It  was 
precisely  these  revolutionary  de- 
signs of  the  secret  society  which 
induced  its  Provincial  Grand  Mas- 
ter, the  Prussian  Minister  Count 
von  Haugwitz,  to  leave  it.  In  the 
memorial  presented  by  him  to  the 
Congress  of  Monarchs  at  Verona, 
in  1830,  he  bids  the  rulers  of 
Europe  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  hydra.  *  I  feel  at  this  moment 
firmly  persuaded,*  writes  the  ex- 
grand  master,  *  that  the  French 
Revolution,  which  had  its  first 

^Hitioirg  dela  Riv^tnii^HFrmnfmiu^  y.  fi.  c.  3. 


commencement  in  1788,  and  brole 
out  soon  after,  attended  with  all  tU 
horrors  of  regicide,  existed  hearn 
knows  how  long  before,  having; 
been  planned,  and  having  had  thd 
way  prepared  for  it,  by  assoctationt 
and  secret  oaths.*  *'  * 

And  the  following : 

"  After  the  events  of  Februaij^ 
1848,  the  *  craft'  sang  songs  of 
triumph  at  the  open  success  of  it^  < 
secret  endeavors.     A  Belgian  bro- 
ther, Van  der  Heym,  spoke  thns: 
*  On  the  day  following  the  revohh  - 
tion  of  February  a  whole  natiotf 
rose  as  one  man,  overturned  the 
throne,  and  wrote  over  the  frontal oT' 
the  royal  palace  the  words  Libei^ 
ty.  Fraternity,  Equality,  all  thecitt 
zens  having  adopted  as  their  owtf  * 
this  fundamental  principle  of  Free*  \ 
masonry.     The  combatants  hldr'.: 
not  to  battle  long  before  the  vie  ' 
tory  over  their    oppressors  wtl 
gained — that  freedom  won  whicli 
for  centuries  had  formed  the  tbeme 
of  Masonic  discourses.    We,  the 
apostles  of  fraternity,  aid  the  found- 
ation-stone  of  the  Republic."  "f 

And  another  master  of  the  Free- 
masons, one  Peigne,  said  about  the 
same  lime  :  "  In  our  glorious  Revo- 
lution of  1792  the  Lodge  of  the 
Nine  Sisters  gave  to  the  world 
such  men  as  Garat,  Brissot,  Bailly, 
Camille  Desmoulins,  Condorcet; 
Champfort,  Petion  ;  the  Lodge  of 
tl)e  Iron  Mouth  gave  to  it  Fauchct, 
Goupil  de  Prefeln,  Siey^s ;  the 
Lodge  of  Candor,  Custine,  the  two 
Lamcths,  and  Lafayette.** 

The  horrors  of  that  Revolution 
occasioned  a  temporary  reaction 
and  checked  the  triumphs  of  the 
Freemasons.  But  well  they  know 
how  to  repair  their  broken  fortunes, 
bide  their  time,  and  reappear  with 
renewed  force. 

♦  Tht  Secret  War/art  of  Frttmnt^nry^  p.  n> 
t  Ibid.  184. 
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iiel,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
events  of  the  period,  and 
imself  intimately  acquainted 
lany  Freemasons  in  Paris,  re- 
hat  the  brethren,  considering 
le  time  had  come  when  they 
ree  to  publish  the  secret  they 
^orn  to  keep,  shouted  aloud : 
ist  our  goal  is  reached ;  from 
ay  France  will  be  one  vast 
and  all   Frenchmen  Free- 

trong  reaction  of  disgust  and 

at  the  Satanic  orgies  of  Free- 
iry  in  the  ascendant,  moderat- 
a  while  this  shout  of  triumph, 
n  the  disasters  inflicted  on 
e  by  the  conquering  Germans, 
craft  "  thought  to  find  a  re- 
ig  op]>ortunity.  If  the  Com- 
t  attempt  at  Paris  in  187 1 
ot  originally  planned  by  the 
lasons,  they  openly  and  offi- 

joined  it.  "  A  procession 
)sed  of  at  least  five  thousand 
Ds,  in  which  members  of  all 
•ades  look  part,  wearing  their 
ia,  and  in  which  one  hundred 
fty  lodges  of  France  were  re- 
Ued,  wended  its  way  to  the 
lall  of  Paris.  Maillet,  bearing 
d  flag  as  a  token  of  universal 
,  headed  the  band,  and  openly 
limed,  in  a  speech  which  met 
the  approval  of  all  present, 
he  new  Commune  was  the  an- 

of  Solomon's  temple  and  the 
r-stone  of  the   social  fabric 

to  be  raised  by  the  efforts  of 
aft.  The  negotiations  carried 
ith  the  government  of  Ver- 
»  on  behalf  of  the  socialists, 
lie  way  in  wliich  they  planted 
inners  of  the  craft  on  the  walls 
e  capital,  accompanying  this 
1  with  a  threat  of  instantly 
ng  the  ranks  of  the  combatants 
ingle  shot  were  fired  at  one  of 
:  banners  (of  which  a  graphic 
lint  appeared  in  tlie  Figaro  at 


the  time),  was  all  of  a  piece  with 
the  sentiments  they  expressed  "  {The 
Secret  Warfare  of  Freemasonry^  p. 
172). 

Figaro  closed  its  account  of 
these  strange  events  with  the  follow- 
ing reflections  :  "  But  when  poster- 
ity shall  be  informed  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  XlXth  century,  in 
the  midst  of  an  unbelieving  genera- 
tion, which  openly  denied  God  and 
his  Christ,  under  the  very  guns  of 
an  enemy  in  possession  of  all  the 
French  fortresses,  hostilities  were 
all  at  once  suspended,  and  the 
course  of  a  portentous  and  calamit- 
ous civil  war  interrupted  because, 
forsooth,  Brother  Thirifoque,  ac- 
companied by  two  Knights  Ka- 
dosdi,  went  to  offer  to  M.  Thiers' 
acceptance  the  golden  mallet  of 
supreme  command  {in  the  craft) — 
when,  I  say,  this  story  is  told  to 
those  who  come  after  us,  it  will 
sound  in  their  ears  as  a  nursery 
tale,  utterly  unworthy  of  cre- 
dence." * 

In  Rhelalions  (Tun  Franc-mafon 

*  Those  in  this  country  who  respect  religion,  law, 
and  the  peace  of  society  should  not  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  uq>ect  of  Freemasonry  here.  The  principles 
and  modes  of  acting  of  the  society  are  those  w« 
have  described.  The  application  cf  them  depends 
wholly  on  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  The  or- 
dinary observer  sees  nothing  in  the  members  of  the 
craft  here  but  a  number  of  inoffensive  individuals, 
who  belong  to  a  so-'disant  benevolent  association 
which,  by  means  of  secret  signs,  enables  them  to  get 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law,  procure  employment 
and  office,  and  obtain  other  advantages  not  possess- 
ed by  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizcns.  But  then  the 
innocent  rank  and  file  are  the  dead  weight  which 
the  society  employs,  on  occasion,  to  aid  in  compass- 
ing its  ulterior  designs.  Here  there  are  no  civil  or 
religious  institutions  which  stand,  in  their  way.  and 
their  mode  of  action  is  to  sap  and  mine  the  morals 
of  the  community,  on  which  society  rests,  and  with 
which  it  must  perish.  Of  what  it  is  capable,  if  it 
seems  needful  to  compassing  its  ends,  any  one  may 
understand  by  the  fiendish  murder  of  V\  illiam  Mor- 
gan. This  murder  was  decided  on  at  a  lodge-meet- 
ing directed  by  Freemason  officials,  in  ^urstianct 
0/  the  rulfs  0/  the  crafty  and  was  perpetrated  by 
Freemasons  bearing  a  respectable  character,  who  had 
never  before  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  action,  who 
were  known,  yet  were  never  punished  nor  even  tried, 
but  died  a  natural  death,  and  who  do  not  appear  to 
have  experienced  any  loss  of  reputation  for  their 
foul  deed.  (See  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed's  recent  letter 
to  the  New  York 
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au  lit  de  mort,  pihe  auiheniique^  pub- 
lic^ ^  par  M.  de  Halle t  (Courtrai, 
1826,  p.  jo),  we  find  the  following: 
**  We  must  restore  man  to  his  prime- 
val rights,  no  longer  recognizing 
rank  and  dignity — two  things  the 
mere  sight  of  which  offends  the  eye 
of  man  and  wounds  his  self-love." 
Obedience  is  a  mere  chimera,  and 
has  no  place  in  the  wise  plans  of 
Providence." 

In  the  Asiraa^  Taschenbuch  fiir 
Freimaurer^  von  Bruder  Sydow 
(1845),  an  orator  thus  speaks : 
"That  which  is  destined  to  destruc- 
tion must  in  the  course  of  things 
be  destroyed ;  and  if  human  pow- 
ers resist  this  law,  at  the  behest  of 
fate,  a  stronger  power  will  appear 
upon  the  scene  to  carry  out  the 
eternal  decrees  of  Providence.  The 
Reformation  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  the  French  Revolution,  proves 
the  existence  of  this  law.  .  .  . 
Revolution  is  a  crisis  necessary  to 
development." 

The  RevHaiions  says  :  "  The  poi- 
son must  be  neutralized  by  means 
of  its  antidote,  revolution  must 
succeed  to  obedience,  vengeance 
follow  upon  effeminacy,  power  must 
grapple  with  power,  and  the  reign 
of  superstition  yield  before  that  of 
the  one  true  natural  religion." 

Barruel,  who  had  been  a  master 
Mason,  states  that  the  oath  admin- 
istered to  him  was:  "My  brother, 
are  you  prepared  to  execute  every 
command  you  may  receive  from 
the  Grand  Master,  even  should  con- 
trary orders  be  laid  on  you  by  king 
or  emperor,  or  any  other  ruler 
whatever  ?" 

"  The  grade  of  Kddosch  "—the 
thirtieth  grade — writes  Barruel  (p. 
222),  "  is  the  soul  of  Freemasonry, 
and  the  final  object  of  its  plots 
is  the  rcintroduction  of  absolute 
liberty  and  equality  through  the 
destruction  of  all  royalty  and  the 


abrogation  of  all  religious 
ship." 

"  Socialism,  Freemasonry, 
communism  have,  after  all,  a 
mon  origin"  (The  Latomia — ; 
gan  of  the  craft — vol.  xii.  p. 

Le  Liberiaire^  a  Masonic  jc 
published  in  this  city,  had  th 
lowing  in  1858 :  The  Libi 
knows  no  country  but  that  wl 
common  to  all.  He  is  a  swoi 
to  restraints  of  every  kind, 
hates  the  boundaries  of  coun 
he  hates  the  boundaries  of 
houses,  workshops ;  he  hate 
boundaries  of  family." 

Is  it  within  the  power  of  th 
man  mind  to  conceive  of  any 
ble  individual  or  spiritual  inc 
tion  more  deeply,  vividly,  am 
tinctly  branded  with  the  note 
or  sign  of  Antichrist,  given 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  some  two 
sand  years  ago,  by  which  we 
recognize  him  when  he  appes 
"  the  lawless  one,"  "  spurnir 
thority  " — o  aro^oi^  qui  cc 
nunt  dominationem  ? 

And  when  we  add  to  this,  tl 
special  and  most  wicked  an< 
less  characteristic  of  the  "  cr 
its  portentous  mystery — to 
thinking,  they  must  willingli 
of  set  purpose,  close  their  ey< 
fail  to  detect  in  it  the  very  Ant 
whom  the  apostle  declares  sh 
manifested  in  the  last  days 
the  apostasy,  and  whom  he 
nates  by  the  epithet  to  pivar 
rf/i  avQ^iiai — "  the  mystery  c 
lessness" — which  he  tells  u 
even  then,  at  the  very  crad 
the  church,  begun  to  put  in 
ment  its  long  conspiracy  a 
the  salvation  of  mankind :  r\ 
^varjjpiov  Jjdtj  evepyatra 
avo/Aia^ — "  for  the  mystei 
lawlessness  is  even  now  a 
working." 

No  sooner  was  Christ  borr 
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his  infant  life  was  sought ;  no  soon- 
er did  he  begin  to  teach  than  *'  the 
ancient  serpent"  sought  his  ruin ; 

before  the  triumph  of  his  re- 
surrection the  enemy  of  mankind 
iceined  to  have  finally  and  com- 
pletely triumphed  in  his  crucifix- 
ion; no  sooner  had  his  church, 
brought  to  life  by  his  resurrection, 
begun  her  work  of  saving  mankind 

i  than  the  devil  was  at  work  with  his 
"mystery  of  lawlessness"  for  her 
destruction.  All  along  it  is  Anti- 
christ dogging  the  steps  of  Christ ; 
before  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
there  is  to  be  the  second  coming 
of  Antichrist ;  before  the  final  tri- 
lunph  over  evil  and  revelation  of 
the  sons  of  God,  Antichrist  is  to 
bare  that  his  last  open  and  avow- 
ed manifestation — djroxdXvtptS — 
and  success,  which  the  craft  of 
Freemasonry  is  already  so  far  on 
the  road  to  compassing. 

^Vheiher  or  no  he  is  to  receive  a 
serious  check  before  that  terrific 
triumph  over  all  but  the  few  re- 

1  maining  elect  we  know  not.  But 
soifnmistakable  is  his  present  mani- 
festation that  it  is  woe  to  those 
who  blink  their  eyes  and  follow  in 
his  wake  !  Woe  to  those  whose  ju- 
dicial blindness  causes  them  to 
believe  a  lie"  !  Woe  to  those  who 
are  cauglit  napping ! 

The  next  of  the  indications  given 
us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Anti- 
christ is  his  modus  operandi — his 
method — the  way  in  which  he  will 
effect  his  purposes,  "  whose  coming 
is  according  to  the  way  of  working 
of  Satan** — cujus  est  advent  us  secun- 
dum operationem  SatancB, 

The  beast  with  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns  crowned  with  diadems 
described  in  the  Apocalypse  is,  we 
arc  there  told,  fully  commissioned 
with  his  own  power  by  the  red 
dragon,  whom  we  are  distinctly  in- 
formed IS  the  old  serpent,  who  is 


called  the  devil  (didftoko?^  01 
slanderer),  "  Satr.n,  who  deceives 
the  whole  world." 

Now,  Satan  is  designated  as  "  the 
yJrince  of  darkness"  in  oi)position 
to  Christ,  '*  who  is  the  true  lij^ht,  en- 
lightening every  one  that  cometh 
into  the  world";  he  is  the  father 
of  those  who  **  hate  the  light  be- 
cause their  deeds  are  evil."  When 
he  would  destroy  Ciirist,  "  niglit 
was  his  hour  and  the  jKnver  of 
darkness."  But  in  taking  a  survey 
of  the  craft  of  Freemasonry,  what 
first  seizes  our  attention  ?  Is  it  not 
the  profound  darkness  in  which  all 
its  operations  are  veiled  ?  Those 
terrible  oaths  of  secrecy,  made  un- 
der the  assured  menace  of  assassi- 
nation, attended  with  all  that  san- 
guinary gibberish,  the  lie  involved 
in  which  is  not  known  until  the 
**  seared  conscience"  is  already  in 
the  chains  of  hell — surely,  if  any- 
thing is,  these  are  **  secundum  op- 
erationem Satanse." 

In  the  Vienna  Freemason  s  Jour- 
nal, MSS.  for  circulation  in  the 
craft,  second  year  of  issue.  No.  i. 
p.  66,  is  the  following  :  "  We  wan- 
der amidst  our  adversaries,  shroud- 
ed in  threefold  darkness.  Their 
passions  serve  as  wires,  whereby, 
unknown  to  themselves,  we  set 
them  in  motion  and  compel  them 
unwittingly  to  work  in  union  with 
us." 

In  a  work  written  in  High-Ger- 
man, the  authorship  of  wiiich  is 
ascribed  to  a  Prof.  Hoffman  of 
Vienna,  the  contents  of  which  are 
supported  by  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  of  wliich  a  Dutch 
translation  was  published  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1792,  which  was  re- 
printed at  the  Hague  in  1826,  the 
method  of  working  of  tliis  "  mys- 
tery of  lawlessness*'  is  thus  summed 
up: 

**  2.  To  effect  this,  a  literary  as- 
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sociation  must  be  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  our  writings, 
and  siii)i)ress,  as  far  as  possible,  those 
of  our  opponents. 

"  3.  For  this  end  we  must  contrive 
to  have  in  our  pay  the  publishers 
of  the  leading  literary  journals  of 
the  day,  in  order  that  they  may 
turn  into  ridicule  and  heap  con- 
tempt on  everything  written  in  a 
contrary  interest  to  our  own. 

"  4.  *  He  that  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us.*  Therefore  we  may 
persecute,  calumniate,  and  tread 
down  such  an  one  without  scruple ; 
individuals  like  this  are  noxious  in- 
sects which  one  shakes  from  the 
blossoming  tree  and  crushes  be- 
neath one's  foot. 

"5.  Very  few  can  bear  to  be  made 
to  look  ridiculous;  let  ridicule, 
therefore,  be  the  weapon  employed 
against  persons  who,  though  by  no 
means  devoid  of  sense,  show  them- 
selves hostile  to  our  schemes. 

**  6.  In  order  the  more  quickly  to 
attain  our  end,  the  middle  classes 
of  society  must  be  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  our  principles  ;  the  low- 
er orders  and  the  mass  of  the 
population  are  of  little  importance, 
as  they  may  easily  be  moulded  to 
our  will.  The  middle  classes  are 
the  principal  supporters  of  the 
government;  to  gain  them  we  must 
work  on  their  passions,  and,  above 
all,  bring  up  the  rising  generation 
in  our  ideas,  as  in  a  few  years  they 
will  be  in  their  turn  masters  of  the 
situation. 

"  7.  License  in  morals  will  be  the 
best  means  of  enabling  us  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  patrons  at 
court — persons  who  are  nevertheless 
totally  ignorant  of  the  importance 
of  our  cause.  It  will  suffice  for 
our  purpose  if  we  make  them  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  the  Christian 
religion.  They  are  lor  the  most 
part  careless  enough  without  us. 


"  8.  If  our  cvms  are  to  be  ] 
with  vigor,  it  is  of  absolute 
sity  to  regard  as  enemies 
lightenment  and  of  philoso 
those  who  cling  in  any  wa 
ligious  or  civil  prejudices,  ; 
hibit  this  attachment  in  the 
ings.  They  must  be  vie 
beings  whose  influence  is 
prejudicial  to  the  human  r: 
a  great  obstacle  to  its  wc 
and  progress.  On  this  ac< 
becomes  the  duty  of  each 
us  to  impede  their  action 
matters  of  consequence, 
seize  the  first  suitable  opp< 
which  may  present  itself  of 
them  entirely  /tors  du  comba 

**  9.  We  must  ever  be  on  tl 
to  make  all  changes  in  tl 
serve  bur  own  ends ;  ] 
parties,  cabals,  brotherhoo 
unions — in  short,  everythi 
affords  an  opportunity  of  < 
disturbances  must  be  an  ins 
in  our  hands.  For  it  is  « 
the  ruins  of  soc^iety  as  it  t 
present  that  we  can  hope  tc 
solid  structure  on  the  nati 
tern,  and  ensure  to  the  won 
of  nature  the  free  exercise 
rights." 

If  this  method  of  working 
tio^  is  not  secundum  advent um 
we  should  be  glad  to  know- 
Herein  we  find  every  fea 
Antichrist  and  his  hosts  wl 
Holy  Ghost  has  drawn  foro 
ing.  They  are  heaped  tog 
such  hideous  combination  t 
out  this  suninuiry  as  scai 
need  particularizing.  Our 
may  not,  however,  be  unwill 
we  should  single  them  out 
one  as  they  appear  more 
prominently  in  the  sever? 
graphs ;  premising  that  t! 
out  one  characteristic  reij 
prevails,  and,  indeed,  lends  i 
to  all  the  rest,  that  speci; 


[  butc  of  "  the  father  of  lies  "  — false- 
\   hoodl  •  . 

We  will  take  the  paragraphs  in 
order,  and  photograph  their  most 
prominent  Antichristian  features. 

first — Spurning  authority. 
Giving  ear  to  spirits  of  error  and 
doctrines  of  demons. 

Speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  having 
1  conscience  seared. 
Blasphemers. 

Mockers,  walking  according  to 
their  own  desires ;  animals,  not  hav- 
ing the  Spirit. 

Mockers  in  deception,  walking 
iccording  to  their  own  lusts. 

The  second  and  MiW— Lovers  of 
themselves,  lawless,  proud,  mali- 
cious, traitors,  froward,  discourte- 
ous, fearful,  mockers  in  deception. 

The /<wrM.— Calumniators,  cruel, 
tnitors. 

The  //"/A.— Mockers  in  decep- 
tion. 

7)^^  fixM.-— Traitors,  without  af- 
fection, without  peace. 

The  jrtwM.—' rraitors,  walking 
in  impieties,  walking  according  to 
their  own  lusts,  incontinent. 

The  Having  their  con- 

science seared,  without  peace, 
crud. 

The  ninth— S^Mxmx\g  authority, 
traitors,  lawless,  without  peace. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  more- 
over, that  these  are  not  merely  re- 
I»ulsive  infirmities  of  individuals, 
Imt  the  essential  and  inevitable 
characteristics  deliberately  adopt- 
ed by  the  craft  of  Freemasons,  and 
which  it  cannot  be  without,  if  they 
are  the  brand  which  the  finger  of 
God  has  marked  upon  the  loathsome 
Urow  of  the  Antichrist  of  "  the  last 
lime."* 


•  Before  we  proceed  to  expose  ih?  even  y it  m  >re 
hideous  loathsomcneM  of  this  vile  association,  a  few 
words  of  explanation  are  necessary.  In  all  we  write 
•  e  have  in  view  an  organization— its  constitution 
sad  motives — and  that  only.  The  individual  re- 
«po«ibiEty  of  its  levcral  members  is  a  matter  for 
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In  illustration  of  the  former  of 
these  we  quote  the  words  of  lirother 
Gotthold  Salomon,  D.Ph.,  preacher 
at  the  new  Synagogue  at  Hamburg, 
member  of  the  lodge  entitled  "  The 
Dawn  in  the  East,"  in  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  who  thus  writes  in  his 
Stimmen  a  us  Osten^  MSS.  for  the 
brethren :  Why  is  there  not  a 
trace  of  anything  appertaining  to 
the  Christian  Church  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  ritual  of  Freemasonry 
Why  is  not  the  name  of  Jesus  once 
mentioned,  either  in  the  oath  ad- 
ministered, or  in  the  prayers  on 
the  opening  of  the  lodges,  or  at 
the  Masonic  banquets.?  Why  do 
Masons  reckon  time,  not  from  the 
birth  of  Christ,  but  from  the  crea- 

thetr  own  consdence  ;  it  is  no  affair  of  ours.  We 
befieve  that  the  buUc  of  the  association,  all  up  to  the 
thirtieth  degree,  or  "  Knights  of  the  White  Eagle," 
or  ^Kadosch,"  are  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
hellish  criminality  <A  iu  objects.  Even  the  Rosicru- 
dan  has  something  to  learn  ;  although  to  have  be- 
come that  he  must  have  stami>ed  himself  with  the 
mark  of  Antichrist  by  the  abandonment  of  his  be- 
lief in  Christ  and  in  adl  revealed  religion.  But  the 
vast  majority,  whose  numbers,  influence,  and  re- 
spectabitity  the  dark  leaders  use  for  the  furtheramx 
of  their  monstrous  designs,  live  and  die  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  real  objects  and  principles  of  the 
craft.  We  ourselves  know  an  instance  of  an  individ- 
ual, now  reconciled  to  the  church,  who  was  once  a 
Master  Mason,  and  who  to  this  moment  is  in  utter 
ignorance  of  them.  They  are  sedulously  concealed 
from  all  who  have  not  dispossessed  themselves  of  the 
**  prejudices  of  religion  and  morality."  The  author 
of  the  work  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all 
our  documentary  evidence  mentions  the  case  of  one 
who  had  advanced  to  the  high  grade  of  Rosicrucian, 
but  who,  not  until  he  was  initiated  into  the  grade 
of  Kadosch,  was  completely  stunned  and  horrified 
by  the  demoniacal  disclosures  poured  into  hb  cars. 
Most  of  the  Freemasons,  however,  have  joined  the 
body  as  a  mere  philanthropic  institution,  or  on  the 
lower  motive  of  self-interest.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
convince  these  people  of  the  fearful  consequences  to 
which  they  are  contributing.  Of  course,  Lut  few 
of  these,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  involved  in  the  full 
guilt  of  the  ^'craft.'^  Every  Catholic  who  belongs 
to  it  is  in  mortal  sin.  For  the  rest,  we  cannot  but 
hope  and  believe  that  an  overwhelming  majority  are 
innocent  of  any  sinister  motives.  But  it  is  impossi- 
blc  to  exonerate  them  entirely.  For.  first,  the 
"craft  "is  now  pursuing  its  operation^  with  such 
unblushing  effrontery  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  but 
illiterate  people  to  plead  entire  ignorance  ;  and 
next,  no  jne  can,  without  moral  guilt,  bind  himself 
by  terrible  oaths,  for  the  breaking  of  which  he  con- 
sents to  be  assassinated,  to  keep  inviolable  secrets 
%rith  the  nature  of  which  he  is  previously  unac- 
quainted. It  cannot  but  be  to  his  everlasting  i>eri] 
that  any  one  permito  himself  to  be  branded  with 
this  *  mark  of  the  beast." 
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tion  of  the  world,  as  do  the  Jews  ? 
Why  does  not  Freemasonry  make  use 
of  a  single  Christian  symbol  ?  Why 
have  we  the  compasses,  the  triangle, 
the  hydrometer,  instead  of  the  cross 
and  other  emblems  of  the  Passion  ? 
Why  have  wisdom,  beauty,  and 
strength  superseded  the  Christian 
triad  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ?"  * 
}5rother  Jochmus  Mttller,  presi- 
dent of  the  late  German-Catholic 
Cluirch  at  Berlin,  says  in  his  Kir- 
chenreform  (vol.  iii.  p.  228):  **We 
have  more  in  common  with  a  free- 
.th inking,  honest  paganism  than 
with  a  narrow-minded  Christian- 
ity.-t 

In  the  Waarschcnving  (vol.  xi. 
Nos.  2  and  8)  we  find  the  following  : 

*'  The  laws  of  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  religions  are  the  contemp- 
tible inventions  of  petty  minds  bent 
on  deceiving  others ;  they  are  the 
most  extravajrant  aberrations  of  the 
human  intellect. 

"  The  selfishness  of  priests  and 
the  despotism  of  the  great  have  for 
centuries  upheld  this  system  (Chris- 
tianity), since  it  enabled  them  to 
rule  mankind  with  a  rod  of  iron  by 
means  of  its  rigid  co<U  of  morality^ 
and  to  confirm  their  power  over 
weak  minds  by  means  of  certain 
oracular  utterances,  in  reality  the 
product  of  their  own  invention,  but 
palmed  off  on  the  world  as  the 
words  of  revelation."  J 

In  a  review  of  Kirchenlehre  and 
Ketzergliiuhe  by  Dr.  A.  Drechsler 
in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Latomia^  we  find : 
"  The  last  efforts  made  to  uphold 
ecclesiastical  Christianity  occasion- 
ed its  complete  expulsion  from  the 
realm  of  reason  ;  for  they  proved 
but  too  plainly  that  all  negotiations 
for  peace  must  result  in  failure. 
Human  reason  became  aware  of 
the  irreconcilable  enmity  existing 


between  its  own  teachings  ai 
dogmas  of  the  church.*' 

At  a  congress  of  Masons  \ 
a  villa  near  Locarno,  in  the  c 
of  Novara,  preparatory  to  a 
istic  demonstration  to  be  h 
the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  in  \ 
to  the  sapient  question,  **  Wh; 
form  of  worship  is  to  supersedt 
olicism.?"  the  equally  sapient  2 
was  returned,  "  Communist 
pies  with  a  new  religious  ide« 

From  a  document  publish 
author  of  Secret  Warfare  of 
masonry  tells  us,*  by  the  Ori 
Brussels,  "  to  the  greater  gl 
the  Supreme  Architect  of  the 
in  the  year  of  true  light 
(1838),  we  quote  the  foUowir 

"  I.  That  at  the  hiead  of 
document  issued  by  the  bn 
in  an  individual  or  corpon 
pacity,  should  stand  a  pro 
of  faith  in  our  lawgiver  Jes 
son  of  Mary  Amram  (the  Jo 
Kie  Old  Testament),  the  inv; 
formula  to  be  employed  bein 
the  glory  of  the  Great  Archil 
the  Universe,*  ...  to  expo 
oppose  the  errors  of  pope  and 
who  commence  everything 
name  of  their  Trinity. 

"  3.  That  in  remembrance 
Last  Supper  or  Christian  lov 
of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary  A 
an  account  of  which  is  given 
Arabic  traditions  and  in  the  ] 
a  solemn  festival  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  distributi 
bread,  in  commemoration  of 
cient  custom  observed  by  the 
of  eating  bread  together,  a; 
their  deliverance  by  means 
liberator  (Josue).  The  di^tri 
is  to  be  accompanied  by 
memorable  words:  *This  ; 
bread   of  misery  and  oppi 


•  Stcret  War/mrt  0/ Freemmt^nry^  pp.  51,  5a. 
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our  fathers  were  forced  to 
ider  the  Pharaos,  the  priests 
da;  whosoever  hungers,  let 
)me  and  eat ;  tliis  is  the  Pas- 
icrificc  ;  come  unto  us,  all  you 
re  oppressed;  yet  this  one 
lore  in  Babylon,  and  the  next 
lall  see  us  free  men  I*  This 
:tive,  and  at  the  same  time 
jnioralive,  supper  of  the 
ucians  is  the  counterpart  of 
pi>er  of  the  Papists." 

Dupuy,  indeed,  informs  us 

corrupt  portion  of  the  Order 
uplars^  that  "  Receptorcs  di- 
;  illis  quos  recipiebant,  Chris- 
m  esse  verum  Deum,  et  ipsum 

faisum,  non  fuisse  passum 

ieniptione  humani  generis,  sed 

:eleribus  suis" — "  They  who 

ed  said  to  those  whom  they 

ed  that  Christ  was  not  really 

that  he  was  himself  false,  and 

5t  suffer  for  the  redemption 

!  human  race,  but  for  his  own 
.  i» 

u 

larmony  with  all  this  was  the 
ively  blasphemous  utterance 
.  Frothingham  at  the  Masonic 
I  this  city  some  weeks  ago,  at 
the  New  York  Tablet  express- 
just  indignation — an  indigna- 
hich  must  have  been  shared  by 

0  believe,  in  any  way  or  form, 
sus  Christ,  Redeemer  of  the 
:  '^Tom  Paine  has  keyed  my 
being  up  to  a  higher  note 

:he  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 
5  argument  we  have  advanced 
to  us  to  be  convincing 
[h  as  it  stands.  Could  we 
taken  a  historical  survey  of 
)arr\piov  rffS  avopiia?  in  the 
lemispheres  from  the  "  apos- 
up  to  the  present  time,  but  es- 
ly  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
Id  have  acquired  the  force  of  a 

1  demonstration.  The  limits 
lich  we  are  necessarily  re- 
ed  in  a  monthly  periodical 


sonry,  Ijg 

put  this  completely  out  of  our 
power.  Whoever  he  may  be  who 
has  intelligently  appreciated  the 
political  events  of  the  latter  period 
will  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency 
for  himself.  Merely  hinting,  there- 
fore, at  the  impossibility  of  getting 
anti'Freemason  appreciations  of 
contemporary  events  before  the 
public — well  known  to  all  whose 
position  has  invited  them  to  that 
duty — as  an  illustration  of  the  plan 
of  action  laid  down  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  above  summary;  at 
the  recent  unconcealed  advocacy  of 
the  "  craft"  by  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  the  more  cautious  conversion 
of  the  London  Times,  *  of  that  in 
the  third;  at  the  ribaldry  of  the 
press  under  Freemason  influence  di- 
rected against  the  bishops,  clergy, 
and  prominent  laymen,  as  well  as 
against  the  Pope;  the  nicknames 
they  are  for  ever  coining,  such 
as.  "clericals,"  "ultramontanes," 
"  retrogades,"  *'  reactionists" ;  their 
blasphemous  travesties  of  the  sol- 
emnities of  religion  in  theatres 
and  places  of  public  resort,  and 
so  on,  of  that  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth ;  at  the  world-wide  effort  to 
induce  states  to  exclude  religious 
influences  from  the  education  of 
youth,  of  that  of  the  sixth  ;  at  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
etc.,  of  tliat  of  the  seventh  ;  at  the 
assassination  of  Count  Rossi  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Pope's 
reign,  the  quite  recent  assassination 
of  the  President  of  Ecuador,  the 
repeated  attempts  at  assassination 
of  Napoleon  III.,  the  deposition 
of  so  many  sovereigns,  even  of  the 
Pope  himself — so  far  as  it  was  in 
iheir  power  to  depose  him — of  that 

♦  "this  journal,  at  the  time  of  the  first  initiation 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  into  the  *'  craft,"  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  that  event,  heaped  contentpt  and  ridicule  on 
the  whole  affair.  A  recent  article  on  the  young 
man's  initiation  as  Master  may  satisfy  the  most  ex- 
acting Maioii. 
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of  the  eighth  ;  and  at  the  whole 
area  of  Europe  strewn  with  the 
wreck  of  revolution,  of  that  of  the 
ninth;  we  pass  on  to  the  last  two 
marks  of  Antichrist  with  which  we 
brand  the  Freemason  confraternity 
— Qui  solvit  Jesum  (Who  abolishes 
Clirist)  and  Qui  adversatur  et  extol- 
litur  supra  omne  quod  dicitur  Deus^ 
aut  quod  colitur^  ita  ut  in  teniplo 
Dei  sedeat  ostendens  se  tanquam  sit 
Deus  (Who  opposes  himself  to, 
and  raises  himself  above,  all  that  is 
called  God,  or  is  worshipped,  so 
that  he  may  sit  in  the  temple  of 
(rod,  making  himself  out  to  be,  as 
it  were,  God). 

Barruel,  who  was  completely  vers- 
ed in  Freemasonry,  and  who  had 
been  himself  a  Mason,  states  (p. 
222)  that  "  the  grade  of  Kadosch 
is  the  soul  of  Freemasonry,  and  the 
final  object  of  its  plots  is  the  rein- 
troduction  of  absolute  liberty  and 
equality  through  the  destruction 
of  all  royalty  and  the  abrogation 
of  all  religious  worship."  And  he 
backs  this  statement  by  a  tragic  in- 
cident in  the  history  of  a  friend  of 
his,  who,  because  he  was  a  Rosicru- 
cian,  fancied  himself  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  entire  secret  of  Free- 
masonry." It  is  too  long  to  admit 
of  our  quoting  it.  The  reader 
anxious  for  information  we  refer  to 
The  Secret  Warfare  of  Freemasonry 
(pp.  142-144). 

Le  Libertaire^  a  New  York  paper,  in 
the  interests  of  Freemasonry,  about 
the  year  1858  had  the  following  : 
*'  As  far  as  religion  is  concerned, 
the  Libertaire  has  none  at  all;  he 
protests  against  every  creed ;  he 
is  an  atheist  and  materialist,  openly 
denying  the  existence  of  God  and 
of  the  soul." 

In  1793  belief  in  God  was  a 
crime  prohibited  in  France  under 
pain  of  death. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have 


some  acquaintance  with  n 
philosophy  we  need  here  01 
mind  of  the  natura  natura\ 
natura  naturata  of  Spinoza 
a  Jew,  but  expelled  from  th< 
gogue  for  his  advocacy  of 
principles  of  Freemasonry : 
desire  to  find  truth  is  a  nol 
pulse,  the  'search  after  it  a 
avocation ;  and  ample  field  i 
is  offered  by  both  the  mysl 
rites  peculiar  to  the  craft  anc 
of  the  Goddess  Isis,  adored 
temples  as  the  wisest  and  fail 
deities." —  Vienna  Freemason*, 
nal  (3d  year.  No.  4,  p.  78  et 

In  the  Rappel^  a  French  or 
Freemasonry,  was  the  followii 
sage  a  few  weeks  ago :  "  ( 
nothing  but  a  creation  of  t 
man  mind.  In  a  word,  God 
ideal.  If  I  am  accused  of 
an  atheist,  I  should  reply  I 
to  be  an  atheist,  and  have  o 
an  idea  worthy  of  him,  to  b 
spiritualist  and  make  of  ( 
being  impossible  and  absurd. 

In  short,  the  craft  is  so  ) 
vanced  in  its  course  of  triur 
to  have  at  length  succeeded 
miliarizing  the  public  ear  wi 
denial  of  the  existence  of  a 
so  that  it  is  now  admitted 
amongst  the  "  open  questio: 
philosophy. 

Our  illustration  of  the  err 
indications  of  the  satanic  m: 
Antichrist  afforded  by  the  F 
sons — the  sitting  in  the  tem 
God,  so  as  to  make  himsc 
to  be,  as  it  were,  God — will  b 
but  decisive. 

The  well-known  passage 
last  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Strr 
the  effect  that  any  worship  p 
a  supposed  divine  being  is  i 
rage  on  the  dignity  of  human 
goes  far  enough,  we  should 
thought,  in  this  direction  ;  bi 
go  beyond  even  this. 
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ulch  Mason,  N.  J.  Mouthan, 
)rk  entitled  Naa  een  werknur 
iddenvertrek  Losse  Bladzijde  ; 
tkje  voor  Nederlandsche  Vrij- 
ren  (5872,  p.  187  et  seq.)i 
*The  spirit  which  animates 
1  eternal  spirit ;  it  knows  no 
1  of  time  or  individual  ex- 
A  sacreji  unity  pervades 
ie  firmament  oHieaven  ;  it  is 
e  calling,  our  one  duty,  our 
Ki.  Yes,  we  are  God !  We 
^es  are  God !" 

the  Freemasons'  periodical 
rculation  amongst  the  breth- 
Mtenberg,  1823,  vol.  f..  No. 
le  following :  "  The  idea  of 
1  indirectly  includes  all  men 
i;  but  in  order  to  compre- 
his  aright,  a  certain  degree 
cation  is  necessary,  and  un- 
tely  the  overweening  egoism 

educated  classes  prevents 
iking  in  so  sublime  a  con- 
I  of  mankind.  For  this  rea- 
ir  temples  consecrated  to 
yrship  of  humanity  can  as 
opened  only  to  a  few.  *  We 
,  indeed,  expose  ourselves  to 
yt  of  idolatry,  were  we  to  at- 
to  personify  the  moral  idea 
lanity  in  the  way  in  which 
y  is  usually  personified.  . 

On  this  account,  there- 
:  is  advisable  not  to  reveal 
Itus  of  humanity  to  the  eyes 
minitiated,  until  at  length  the 
lall  come  when,  from  east  to 
:his  lofty  conception  of  hu- 


manity shall  find  a  place  in  every 
breast,  this  worship  shall  alone  pre- 
vail, and  all  mankind  shall  be  gath- 
ered into  one  fold  and  one  family." 

The  principles  of  this  united 
family,  "seated  in  the  temple  of 
God,"  the  Masonic  philosopher  Hel- 
vetius  expounds  to  us ;  from  whom 
we  learn  that  "  whatever  is  benefi- 
cial to  all  in  general  may  be  called 
virtue;  what  is  prejudicial,  vice 
and  sin.  Here  the  voice  of  inte- 
rest has  alone  to  speak.  .  .  . 
Passions  are  only  the  intensified  ex- 
pression of  self-interest  in  the  indi- 
vidual; witness  the  Dutch  people, 
who,  when  hatred  and  revenge 
urged  them  to  action,  achieved 
great  triumphs,  and  made  their 
country  a  powerful  and  glorious 
name.  And  as  sensual  love  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  afford 
happiness,  purity  must  be  con- 
demned as  pernicious,  the  marriage 
bond  done  away  with,  and  children 
declared  to  be  the  property  of  the 
state."*  The  father  of  such  a 
"  one  fold  and  one  family  "  no  one 
not  himself  signed  with  the  "  mark 
of  the  beast  "  could  hesitate  to  point 
out.  The  consummation  above 
anticipated  we  are  bid  to  expect. 
Nor  is  it  now  far  off.  They  who 
are  not  "deceived"  have,  how- 
ever, the  consoling  assurance  that 
our  Lord  will  "slay  him  with  the 
spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy 
him  with  the  illumination  of  his 
coming." 


e  writer  refers  to  the  highest  grades. 


•  Secrti  War/art  of  Frumatonry^  pp.  83a,  333. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

A  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE, 

ROM    THB  FRENCH  OF  TUB  PRXNCBS8B  DB  CKAON. 
II. 


"  You  understand,  M.  de  Soria," 
said  Wolsey  to  one  of  his  secretaries, 
in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. **  As  soon  as  you  see  him, 
present  yourself  before  him,  give 
the  usual  password,  and  then  con- 
duct him  through  the  subterranean 
passage  that  leads  to  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  Bring  him  here  by 
the  secret  stairway.  He  will  be 
dressed  in  a  cloak  and  suit  of  brown 
clothes,  wearing  a  black  felt  hat  tied 
round  with  a  red  ribbon." 

"  My  lord,  you  may  feel  perfectly 
.satisfied,"  replied  the  secretary  with 
a  self-sufficient  air,  "that  all  your 
orders  will  be  punctually  executed. 
But  he  cannot  possibly  arrive  for 
an  hour  yet;  I  will  vouch  for  that, 
my  lord." 

"Go,  however,  sir,"  replied  the 
minister,  impatiently ;  "  I  fear  be- 
ing taken  by  surprise.  Have  less 
confidence  in  your  own  calculations, 
sir,  and  be  more  prompt  in  your 
actions."  And  saying  this  he  made  a 
sign  for  him  to  go  at  once. 

The  door  had  scarcely  closed  on 
Soria,  when  the  cardinal,  who  sat 
writing  in  silence,  heard  in  the  court 
of  the  chancellor's  palace  an  unusual 
noise.  For  some  time  he  continu- 
ed his  work;  but  the  tumult  increas- 
ing, and  hearing  loud  bursts  of 
laughter,  he  arose,  opened  the  win- 
dow and  went  out  on  a  high  bal- 
cony, whence  he  had  a  view  of  all 
that  was  passing  in  the  principal 
court. 


There  a  crowd  of  servar 
assembled,  and  formed  a 
around  an  old  woman  wl 
apparently  the  object  of  the 
cule.  Her  large  felt  hat, 
which  was  tied  a  band  of  r 
bon,  had  fallen  to  the  groun 
ing  uncovered,  not  the  hcac 
old  woman,  as  they  had  su] 
but  one  thickly  covered  wit 
hair,  black  and  curling. 

On  seeing  this  head-dre 
crowd  redoubled  their  cri< 
one  of  them  advancing  su 
raised  the  mask  concealing  t 
tures.  What  was  their  .«;uri 
find  under  that  disguise  i 
rubicund  face,  the  nose  and 
of  which  were  reddened  w 
glow  that  wine  and  strong 
alone  produce,  and  giving  su 
evidence  of  the  sex  to  whici 
longed.  The  man,  seeing 
discovered,  defended  himse 
Vigor,  and,  dealing  sharp  blo' 
his  feet  and  hands,  endeav( 
escape  from  liis  tormentors ; 
was  unable  to  resist  their  s 
numbers.  They  threw  thei 
upon  him,  tearing  off  his 
cloak,  and  one  of  his  blue 
petticoats.  The  wretched  c 
cried  out  vociferously, 
threatening  them  with  the  i: 
tion  of  the  cardinal ;  but  the 
heard  nothing,  vain  were  all 
forts  to  escape  them.  Never 
being  exceedingly  robust, 
length  succeeded  in  overtli 
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antagonists,  and  then, 
OSS  the  courtyard,  he 
:kly  into  the  second 
,  finding  a  ladder  plac- 
indow  of  a  granary,  he 
p  with  all  the  dexterity 
ed  cat,  and  hid  himself 
lantity  of  straw  which 
stored  there.  In  the 
he  cardinal  had  recog- 
lis  elevated  position  on 
the  red  ribbon  that 
he  messenger  for  whom 
with  so  much  anxiety, 
ged  at  the  scene  before 
rgetting  his  dignity,  he 
n  the  balcony,  rush- 
the  apartments  that 
.  own  room  (in  which 

the  numerous  seCreta- 

en gaged  in  the  work  of 
ent).  Without  address- 
:o  them,  he  descended 
rapidly  that  in  another 
stood  in  the  midst  of 
,  who  were  stupefied  at 
(selves  in  the  presence 
iter,  all  out  of  breath, 

and  almost  sufTocat- 
idignation.  He  com- 
11  in  the  most  emphatic 

out  of  his  sight,  wliich 
hout  waiting  for  a  repe- 
e  order.  From  every 
e  pages  and  secretaries 
led,  among  them  being 

who  was  in  great  trep- 
ing  some  accident  had 
)  the  individual  wliom 

instructed  to  introduce 
eat  secrecy  into  the  pal- 
fears  were  more  than 
eeing  the  cardinal,  who 

a  glance  of  intense  an- 
i  loud  voice  exclaimed  : 
:he  assistance  of  this  un- 
m  who  is  being  subject- 
itragesm  my  own  house. 
>f  those  who  have  at- 

drive  him    off  shall 


themselves  be«ent  away !"  Then  the 
cardinal,  giving  an  authoritative 
signal,  those  around  him  understood 
that  their  presence  was  no  longer 
desired,  and  immediately  ascended 
the  stairs  and  returned  to  their 
work. 

Wolsey  himself  quickly  followed 
them ;  and  M.  de  Soria,  greatly 
confused,  in  a  short  time  appeared 
and  ushered  into  the  minister's  cab- 
inet the  messenger,  who  was  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  con- 
test in  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  engage. 

"  Your  letters  !  your  letters  !" 
said  Wolsey  eagerly,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone.  "All  is  right,  Wilson. 
I  am  satisfied.  I  see  that  you  are 
no  coward,  and  all  that  you  have 
just  now  suffered  will  be  turned  to 
your  advantage.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
quite  fortunate  that  I  came  to  your 
rescue  when  I  did,  for  I  really  do 
not  know  what  those  knaves  might 
have  done  to  you." 

"They  would  have  thrown  me 
into  the  water,  I  believe,  like  a 
dog,"  said  Wilson,  laughing.  "  Oh  ! 
that  was  nothing  though.  I  have 
been  through  worse  than  that  in 
my  life.  All  I  was  afraid  of  was, 
that  they  might  discover  the  pack- 
age of  letters  and  the  money." 

As  he  said  this,  the  courier  pro- 
ceeded to  unfasten  the  buckles  of 
an  undervest,  made  of  chamois 
leather,  that  he  wore  closely  strap- 
ped around  his  body.  After  he 
had  taken  off  the  vest  he  unfasten- 
ed a  number  of  bands  of  woollen 
cloth  which  were  crossed  on  his 
breast.  In  each  one  of  these 
bands  was  folded  a  great  number 
of  letters,  of  different  forms  and 
sizes.  Then  he  unstrapped  from 
his  waist  and  laid  on  the  table  a 
belt  that  contained  quite  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  gold  coin,  that 
Francis  I.  had  sent  to  the  minister. 
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The  avarice  of  Wolsey  was  so  well 
understood  by  the  different  princes 
and  sovereigns  of  Europe  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  send  him  val- 
uable presents,  or  to  confer  on  him 
rich  annuities,  whenever  they  wish- 
ed to  gain  him  over  to  their  inter- 
ests. Wolsey  had  for  a  long  time 
been  engaged  in  a  correspondence 
with  France.  He  carried  it  on 
with  the  utmost  secrecy,  for  he  well 
understood  if  discovered  by  Hen- 
ry he  would  never  be  pardoned. 
His  apprehensions  were  still  great- 
er, now  that  he  was  endeavoring  to- 
direct  the  influence  of  his  political 
schemes,  and  that  of  the  paid 
agents  whom  he  had  at  the  differ- 
ent courts  of  Europe,  towards 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  the  King  of  France ;  hoping 
by  such  an  alliance  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  the  king  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  thus  to  destroy  the 
hopes  of  that  ambitious  family. 
He  saw  with  intense  satisfaction 
his  intrigues  succeeding  far  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Francis  I.  anxiously  entreated 
him  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
King  of  England,  in  order  to  dis- 
pose him  favorably  toward  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  with  Charles 
V.  **  I  assure  you,"  he  wrote, 
**that  I  have  so  great  a  desire  to 
see  my  children,  held  so  long  now 
as  hostages,  that  I  would  without 
hesitation  willingly  give  the  half 
of  my  kingdom  to  ensure  that  hap- 
piness. If  you  will  aid  me  in  re- 
moving the  obstacles  that  Henry 
may  interpose  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose,  you  may 
count  on  my  gratitude.  The  place 
of  meeting  is  already  arranged ;  we 
have  chosen  the  city  of  Cambrai; 
and  I  have  felt  great  pleasure  in 
the  assurance  that  you  prefer,  above 


all  other  places,  that  the  < 
ence  should  be  held  in  that 
Charmed  with  his  success,  tl 
dinal  sent  immediately  in  qu 
Cromwell,  whom  he  found 
day  becoming  more  and  m< 
dispensable  to  him,  and  to 
he  wished  to  communicate  th 
piness  he  experienced  in  rcc 
this  joyful  intelligence ;  but, 
same  time,  closely  concealii 
manner  in  which  he  h^cd  ob 
the  information. 

On  a  terrace  of  Windsor 
a  tent  had  been  erected  of 
Persian  cloth  interwoven  wil 
and  gold.  Voluminous  ct 
of  royal  purple,  artistically  1 
on  each  side  with  heavy  silk 
descended  in  innumerable  fo 
most  graceful  drapery.  Rare 
ers  embalmed  the  air  in  ev< 
rection  with  exquisite  per 
which  penetrated  into  an 
ment  of  the  royal  palace,  tli 
the  open  windows  of  which 
seen  the  richness  and  elegai 
the  interior. 

In  tills  apartment  were 
three  persons  apparently  en 
in  an  animated  conversation. 

"So  there  is  yet  another 
culty!*'  cried  a  young  girl,  a  c 
ing  and  beautiful  blonde, 
seemed  at  this  moment  in  a 
tremely  impatient  and  c 
mood.  "  But  what  say  you  i 
added  presently,  addressing 
self  with  vivacity  to  a  gent 
seated  immediately  in  front  o 
"  speak  now,  Sir  Cromwell 
what  would  you  do  in  this  d 
ate  situation  }  Is  there  no  \ 
which  we  can  prevent  this 
from  being  concluded  V 

"Well  truly, madam,"  here 
"  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  it. 
Duchess  of  Angoul^me  has  s 
moment,  perhaps,  already  arri 
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Cambrai,  for  the  purpose  of  signing 
the  treaty;  and  we  cannot  reason- 
i!>Iy  hope  that  the  Archduchess 
Margaret,  who  accompanies  her, 
will  not  agree  with  her  on  every 
poiot,  since  the  preliminaries  have 
already  been  secretly  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France." 

"Well,  my  dear  Cromwell,"  she 
lepiied,  in  a  familiar  and  angry 
tone,  **  whsft  shall  we  do  then  ?" 

If  I  have  any  counsel  to  give 
you,  madam,"  answered  Cromwell, 
with  an  air  of  importance,  ''it  is 
to  begin  by  preventing  the  king 
from  consenting  to  the  departure 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey;  because  his 
greatest  desire  now  is  to  be  sent 
as  envoy  to  the  congress  at  Cam- 
bni,  and  you  may  be  well  assured, 
.  if  be  wishes  to  go  there,  it  is  certain- 
ly not  with  the  intention  of  being 
useful  to  you,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  injure  you." 

•*  Do  you  think  so  ?"  replied  Lady 
Anne.  "Then  I  shall  most  cer- 
'  tainly  endeavor  to  prevent  him 
from  making  his  appearance  there. 
But  has  he  told  you  nothing  about 
the  letter  I  wrote  him  the  other 
day?" 

"Excuse  me,  madam,"  replied 
Cromwell,  **  he  has  shown  me  the 
letter;  in  fact,  he  conceals  nothing^ 
from  me." 

*^Well!  and  did  it  not  give  him 
pleasure.^  It  seemed  to  me  it 
oaght  to  please  him,  for  1  made 
protestations  of  friendship  sufficient 
to  reassure  him,  and  remove  all 
apprehensions  he  may  have  felt 
that  I  would  injure  him  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  king." 

**  He  has  said  nothing  to  me 
on  the  subject ,"  replied  Cromwell, 
"  but  I  remarked  that  he  read  the 
ictter  over  several  times,  and  when 
he  handed  it  to  me  it  was  with  a  very 
ominous  shake  of  the  head.  Un- 


derstanding so  well  his  every  ges- 
ture and  thought,  I  comprehended 
perfectly  he  was  but  little  convinc- 
ed of  what  you  had  written,  and 
that  he  has  no  confidence  in  it. 
Moreover,  madam,  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  know  that  Wolsey 
has  been  most  active  in  his  endeav- 
ors to  forward  the  divorce  so  long 
as  he  believed  the  king  would  es- 
pouse a  princess  of  the  house  of 
France;  but  since  he  knows  it  is 
you  he  has  chosen,  his  mind  is  en- 
tirely changed,  and  he  tries  in  every 
possible  manner  to  retard  the  deci- 
sion and  render  success  impossi- 
ble." 

"  It  is  clear  as  day,  my  dear  sis- 
ter!" exclaimed  Lord  Rochford, 
earnestly  interrupting  Cromwell. 
"  You  know  nothing  about  the  af- 
fairs you  are  trying  to  manage; 
therefore  you  will  never  be  able 
to  rid  yourself  of  this  imperious 
minister.  I  have  already  told  you 
that  all  your  efforts  to  flatter  or 
appease  him  will  be  in  vain.  He 
believes  you  fear  him,  and  he  likes 
you  no  better  on  that  account. 
What  Cromwell  says  is  but  too 
true,  and  is  verified  by  the  fact 
that  nothing  advances  in  this  affair. 
Every  day  some  new  formalities 
are  introduced,  or  advantages 
claimed,  or  they  wait  for  new  in- 
structions and  powers.  They  tell  us 
constantly  that  Canipeggio  is  inflex- 
ible ;  that  nothing  will  induce  him 
to  deviate  from  his  instructions 
and  the  usages  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  But  whom  has  he  cliosen 
— with  whom  has  he  conferred  ? 
Is  it  not  Wolsey  ?  And  he  has 
certainly  prevented  us  from  ob- 
taining anything  but  what  he  him- 
self designed  to  accomplish." 

"  You  are  right,  brother  !"  cried 
Anne  Boleyn,  with  a  sudden  ges- 
ture of  displeasure.  "  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  this  haughty  and  jeal- 
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ous  minister  removed.  Henceforth 
all  my  efforts  shall  be  directed  to 
this  end.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  less 
difficult  than  we  suppose.  The  king 
has  been  violently  opposed  to  this 
treaty,  which  Wolsey  has  so  earn- 
estly labored  to  bring  about — or 
at  least  the  king  suspects  him  of  it 
— and  he  told  me  yesterday  that  it 
was  vain  for  the  king  of  France  to 
address  him  as  '  his  good  brother 
and  perpetual  ally,'  for  he  regarded 
a3  enemies  all  who  presumed  to 
oppose  his  will.  *  Because/  he 
added,  *  I  understand  very  well,  be- 
forehand, what  their  terms  will  be. 
Once  become  the  ally  of  Charles 
v.,  Francis  will  use  all  his  efforts  to 
prevent  the  repudiation  of  his  aunt ; 
but  nothing  under  heaven  shall  di- 
vert me  from  my  purpose.  I  will 
resist  all  the  counsels  he  may  give 
me  I 

"  He  is  much  disappointed,"  said 
Lord  Rochford,  "that  the  Pope 
should  have  been  raised,  as  it  were, 
from  the  dead.  His  death  would 
have  greatly  lessened  these  difficul- 
ties ;  for  he  holds  firmly  to  his  opin- 
ions. I  am  much  deceived,  or  the 
commission  of  legates  will  pass 
all  their  time,  and  a  very  long  time 
too,  without  coming  to  any  deci- 
sion." 

As  Lord  Rochford  made  this  re- 
mark, his  wife,  the  sister-in-law  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  entered  the  apart- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  young 
wife  of  Lord  Dacre.  Now,  as  Lady 
Rochford  belonged  entirely  to  the 
queen  s  adherents,  and  Lady  Anne 
was  very  much  in  fear  of  her,  the 
tone  of  conversation  was  immediate- 
ly changed,  becoming  at  once  gen- 
eral and  indifferent 

"  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  has 
returned  to  London,"  carelessly  re- 
marked Anne  Boleyn,  as  she  stoop- 
ed to  pick  up  a  little  embroidered 
glove. 


**  Yes,  madam,"  replied 
well.  "  I  have  seen  him,  an 
him  looking  quite  old  and  i 

**Ah!  lam  truly  sorry 
it,"  replied  Lady  Anne;  "t 
is  very  much  attached  to 
have  often  heard  him  say 
garded  him    as  the  most 
and  remarkable  man  in  I 
and  that  he  congratulated 
on  possessing   in  his  kinj 
prelate  so  wise,  virtuous,  ; 
complished.** 

"  What  would  you  wish,  ra 
replied  Cromwell,  who  nev< 
suffer  any  one  to  be  eulo{ 
his  presence;  "all  these  c 
should  give  place  to  us — i 
just ;  they  have  had  their  t 

"Ah  !  Sir  Cromwell," 
Lady  Boleyn,  smiling,  "yc 
no  desire,  I  am  sure,  to  b 
bishop  ;  therefore,  the  place 
leave  vacant  will  not  be  the 
you." 

"  You  have  decided  tha 
tion  very  hastily,  madam, 
knows  }  I  may  one  day,  j 
be  a  curate.  It  has  been  fn 
of  me." 

"  Oh  !  that  would  indee 
very  strange  sight,"  she 
laughing  aloud.  "You  c 
have  neither  the  turn  nor  t 
for  the  office.  How  woi 
ever  manage  to  leave  off  tl; 
of  frequenting  our  drawing- 
Truly  we  could  not  afford 
you,  and  would  certainly  g 
general  revolt,  opposing  yoi 
nation,  rather  than  be  depi 
your  invaluable  society." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  n 
said  Cromwell ;  "but  I  shoi 
haps  not  be  so  ridiculous 
imagine.  1  should  wear  ; 
and  severe  countenance  anc 
of  the  greatest  austerity." 

"  Oh !  I  understand  yoi 
she  replied;  "you  would 
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only  because  time,  at  whose  touch 
all  things  fade,  had  laid  his  de- 
stroying hand  upon  the  lovely  fea- 
tures of  that  gentle  wife,  once  so 
cherished  and  adored  ?  Because 
age,  which  has  been  the  first  and 
most  incurable  of  all  the  infirmities 
she  has  been  compelled  to  drag 
after  her,  had  forcibly  despoiled 
her  of  the  charming  freshness  of  her 
youth  ?  Has  that  husband  not  en- 
joyed the  flower  of  her  beauty  and 
garnered  in  the  most  beautiful  days 
of  her  life,  and  will  he  forsake  his 
wife  now  because  she  has  become 
feeble,  delicate,  and  suffering? 
Shall  he  become  inconstant  and 
perjured  at  the  very  moment  when 
her  sad  condition  demands  of  him 
a  thousand  sacrifices,  and  claims  a 
return  to  the  faithful  devotion  and 
vows  of  his  early  youth  ?  Ah ! 
into  such  a  depth  of  unworthiness 
and  degradation  we  will  not  pre- 
sume it  possible  for  any  man  to  de- 
scend !  It  was  thus  the  people  of 
the  Utopian  Isle  reasoned,  declar- 
ing it  would  be  the  height  of  injus- 
tice and  barbarity  to  abandon  one 
whom  we  had  loved  and  cherished, 
and  wl)o  had  been  so  devoted  to 
us,  at  the  moment  when  suffering 
and  affliction  demanded  of  us  re- 
newed sympathy  and  a  generous 
increase  of  our  tenderest  care  and 
consolations  !* *  And  now,  my  dear 
sister,"  she  added,  fixing  her  eyes 
steadfastly  on  Lady  Boleyn,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  that  passage  ? 
Are  you  not  forcibly  struck  by  the 
truth  and  justice  of  the  senti- 
ment ?  Let  me  advise  you  when 
you  marry  to  be  well  satisfied  be- 
forehand that  your  husband  enter- 
tains the  same  opinions.** 

As  she  heard  these  last  words 
the  beautiful  face  of  Anne  Boleyn 
became  suddenly  suffused  with  a 
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deep  crimson,  and  for  sora 
ments  not  a  word  was  uttei 
any  one  around  her.  The 
derstood  perfectly  well  that 
Rochford's  remarks  were  int 
to  condemn  in  the  most  p« 
manner  the  king's  conduct  to 
the  queen,  whose  failing  healt 
entirely  attributable  to  the  ni 
cation  and  suffering  she  en 
on  account  of  her  husband's  ir 
tude  and  ill-treatment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  silen< 
coming  every  moment  men 
more  embarrassing,  Anne  B< 
forcibly  assuming  an  ^ir  of  g 
declared  her  sister  was  dispoi 
look  very  far  into  the  future ;  ** 
she  added,  happily,  my  dear 
neither  you  nor  I  are  in  a  < 
tion  to  demand  all  those  t 
cares  due  to  age  and  infinnit) 

"Come,  ladies,  let  us  go,' 
Cromwell  in  a  jesting  tone,  h 
to  render  himself  agreeab 
Lady  Anne  by  relieving  th 
barrassment  the  conversatior 
caused  her.  "lam  unable 
press  my  admiration  for 
Rochford.  She  understand* 
well  the  practice  of  the  Utopia 
not  to  wish  for  the  positi( 
Dean  of  the  Doctors  of  the  U 
sity  of  Oxford." 

"  You  are  very  complimi 
and  jocose,  sir,**  replied  Lady  ! 
ford  ;  "  and  if  you  wish  it,  I  w 
troduce  you  to  one  who  w 
personally  necessary  if  you  s 
ever  aspire  to  fill  a  position  i; 
kingdom.  You  must  know, 
ever,  that  their  wise  law-giver 
pia,  while  he  accorded  to  eac 
liberty  of  conscience,  confine 
liberty  within  legitimate  and 
eous  bounds,  in  order  to  pi 
the  promulgation  of  the  pern 
doctrines  of  pretended  pli 
phers,  who  endeavor  to  d 
the  dignity  of  our  exalted  b 
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ULture;  he  also  severely  condemn- 
ed every  opinion  tending  to  degen- 
erate into   pure   materialism,  or, 
what  is  more  deplorable  still,  verit- 
able atheism.    The  Utopians  were 
taught  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a 
fanire  state,  and  in  future  rewards 
and  punishments.    They  detested 
and  denounced  all  who  presumed 
todeny  these  truths,  and,  far  from  ad- 
mitting them  to  the  rank  of  citizens, 
they  refused  even  to  class  among 
f  men  those  who  debased  themselves 
f.  to  the  abject  condition  of  vile  ani-' 
-  mals.  *  What,*  they  asked,  '  can  be 
\  done  with  a  creature  devoid  of 
[  principle  and  without  faith,  whose 
,  only  restraint  is  fear  of  punishment, 
'■  vho  without  that  fear  would  violate 
^  tfery  law  and  trample  under  foot 
those  wise  rules   and  regulations 
which  alone  constitute  the  bulwark 
of  social  order  and  happiness? 
What  confidence  can  be  reposed  in 
ID  individual  purely  sensual,  living 
without  morals  and  without  hope, 
recognizing  no  obligation  but  to 

[himself  alone ;  who  limits  his  hap- 
piness to  the  present  moment ; 
whose  God  is  his  body  ;  whose  law, 
his  own  pleasures  and  passions,  in 
the  gratification  of  which  he  is  at 
'  all  limes  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
extremity  of  crime,  provided  he  can 
find  means  of  escaping  the  vigilant 
eye  of  justice,  and  be  a  villain  with 
impunity  ?  Such  infamous  charac- 
ters are  of  course  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  municipal  affairs, 
and  all  positions  of  honor  and  public 
trust;  they  are  veritable  automatons, 
abandoned  to  the  **  error  of  their 
ways,"  wretched,  wandering  "  cum- 
herers  of  the  earth  "  on  which  they 
live!*  You  perceive,  Sir  Crom- 
well," continued  Lady  Rochford 
ironically,  '*  that  my  profound 
howledge  and  retentive  memory 
Jnay  prove  very  useful  to  you, 
*^ld  you  ever  arrive  at  the  Uto- 


pian Isle,  for  you  must  be  convinc- 
ed that  your  own  opinions  would 
meet  with  very  little  favor  in  that 
country." 

Cromwell,  humiliated  to  the  last 
degree,  vainly  endeavored  to  re- 
ply with  his  usual  audacity  and 
spirit.  Finding  all  efforts  to  recov- 
er his  self-possession  impossible,  he 
stammered  forth  a  few  incoherent 
words,  and  hastily  took  his  leave. 

The  desire  of  winning  the  appro- 
bation of  Anne  Boleyn  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  sister-in-law  had 
caused  him  to  commit  a  great  blun- 
der, and  he  received  nothing  in  re- 
turn to  remove  the  caustic  arrows 
from  his  humiliated  and  deeply 
wounded  spirit.  Extremely  bril- 
liant and  animated  in  conversa- 
tion, Lady  Rochford  was  accus- 
tomed to  "having  the  laugh  en- 
tirely on  her  own  side,"  which, 
knowing  so  very  well,  Anne  had 
pretended  not  to  ifhderstand  the 
conversation,  although  the  remarks 
had  been  so  very  piquant.  / 

As  soon  as  he  had  retired  Crom- 
well became  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, and  Anne  timidly,  and  with 
no  little  hesitation,  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate with  her  sister-in-law, 
expressing  her  regret  that  the  con- 
versation should  have  been  made 
so  personal,  as  she  liked  Cromwell 
very  much. 

"  And  that  is  just  what  you  are 
wrong  in  doing,"  replied  Lady 
Rochford;  "for  he  is  a  deceitful 
and  dangerous  man  !  He  pretends 
to  be  extremely  devoted  to  you, 
but  it  is  only  because  he  be- 
lieves he  can  make  you  useful  to 
himself;  and  he  is  full  of  avarice 
and  ambition.  This  you  will  dis- 
cover when  it  is  perhaps  too  late, 
and  I  advise  you  to  reflect  seriously 
on  the  subject.  It  is  so  cruel  to  be 
mistaken  in  the  choice  of  a  friend 
that,  truly,  the  surer  and  better  way 
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would  seem  to  be,  to  form  no  friend- 
sliips  at  all !  There  are  so  few,  so 
very  few,  whose  affections  are  pure 
and  disinterested,  that  they  scarcely 
ever  withstand  the  ordeal  of  mis- 
fortune, or  the  loss  of  those  extra- 
neous advantages  with  which  they 
found  us  surrounded." 

**  You  speak  like  a  book,  my  dear 
sister/'  cried  Lady  Boleyn,  laughing 
aloud ;  "  just  like  a  book  that  has 
been  sent  me  fronii  France,  with 
such  beautiful  silver  clasps.'* 

Saying  tliis,  she  ran  to  fetch  the 
book,  which  she  had  opened  that 
evening  in  the  middle,  not  having 
sufficient  curiosity  to  examine  the 
title  or  inquire  the  n;ime  of  the 
author  of  the  volume.  She  opened 
it  naturally  at  the  same  place,  and 
read  what  follows,  which  was,  as 
far  as  could  be  discovered,  the  frag- 
ment of  a  letter : 

"  You  ask  me  for  the  definition  of 
a  friend  !  In  reply,  I  am  compelled 
to  declare  that  the  term  has  become 
so  vague  and  so  obscure,  it  has  been 
used  in  so  hiany  senses,  and  applied 
to  so  many  persons,  I  shall  first  be 
obliged  to  give  you  a  description  of 
what  is  called  a  friend  in  the  world — a 
title  equivalent,  in  my  estimation,  to 
the  most  complete  indifference,  inter- 
mingled at  the  same  time  with  no  in- 
significant degree  of  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy. For  instance,  I  hear  M.  de 
Cloves  speaking  of  his  friend  M.  Joy- 
euse,  and  he  remarks  simply :  *  I 
know  more  about  him  than  anybody 
else;  I  have  been  his  most  intimate 
friend  for  a  great  many  years ;  he 
is  meanly  avaricious — 1  have  re- 
proached him  for  it  a  hundred  times/ 
A  little  further  on,  and  I  hear  the 
great  Prof,  de  Chaumont  ex- 
claim, *  Valentino  d'Alsinois  is  a 
most  charming  woman ;  everybody 
is  devoted  to  her.  But  this  popu- 
larity cannot  last  long — she  is  full 
of  vanity ;  intolerably  conceited  and 


silly  ;  it  really  amuses  me  !' 
on  still  further,  and  meet  a 
who  takes  me  enthusiastica 
both  hands  :  *  Oh  !  I  expe 
visit  from  you  yesterday,  ar 
quite  in  despair  that  you  d 
come  !  You  know  how  delig 
always  am  to  see  you,  anc 

•highly  I  appreciate  your  \ 
But  1  happen  to  have  very 
eyes,  and  an  ear  extremely 
and  delicate;  and  I  distinctly 
her  whisper  to  her  friend  as 

•proached  them,  *  How  fortu 
have  been  to  escape  this 
What  a  change  !  I  did  not  t! 
could  last  long.  Well,  with  1 
like  these  you  will  find  the 
crowded  ;  they  will  obstruct 
speak,  every  hour  of  your  lif< 
it  is  rare  indeed  to  encount 
who  is  true  and  loyal,  a  frie 
the  heart!  A  man  truly  vi 
and  sincerely  religious  is  alo 
pable  of  comprehending  an< 
ing  with  pure  and  exalted  : 
ship.  A  man  of  the  worl 
the  contrary,  accustomed  tc 
everything  to  himself,  and  c( 

.  ing  his  own  desires,  becon 
own  idol,  and  on  the  altar  < 
offers  up  the  only  sincere  w 
of  which  his  sordid  soul  is  ca 
And  you  wiil  find  he  will 
end  by  sacrificing  to  his  own 
ests  and  passions  the  dearest 
ests  of  the  being  who  confi< 
his  friendship. 

"  But  with  the  sincere  an 
nest  friend,  love  and  gratitu 
necessities  of  his  nature  ;  the 
stitute  the  unbroken  chain 
links  all  pure  and  reasonable  I 
ship.  He  will  assist  his  frien^ 
emergencies,  for  he  has  assur 
a  manner  even  his  responsil 
He  will  never  flatter;  his  c 
and  advice,  on  the  contrary,! 
severely  administered,  becaui 
impossible  to  be  happy  withe 
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ing  virtuous,  and  the  happiness  of 
his  friend  is  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
own.  He  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
own  interests  to  those  of  his  friend, 
and  none  would  dare  attack  his 
friend's  reputation  in  his  presence  ; 
lor  they  know  he  will  defend  and 
sustain  him  under  all  circumstances, 
irmpathizing  in  his  misfortunes, 
mingling  tears  with  his  tears — in  a 
word,  that  it  is  another  self  whom 
tbey  would  presume  to  attack. 

**  Death  itself  cannot  dissolve  the 
tics  of  such  an  affection — the  souf, 
nearer  to  God,  will  continue  to  im- 
pbre  unceasingly  for  him  the  di- 
linc  benediction.    Oh  !  what  joy, 
'  Yhat  ha])piness,  to  participate  in  a 
friendship  so  pure  and  exalted  ! 
He  who  can  claim  one  such  friend 
possesses  a  source  of  unbounded 
joy,  and  an  inexhaustible  conso- 
;  lation  of  which   cruel  adversity 
\  can  never  deprive  him.     If  pros- 
'  perity  dazzles  him  with  its  dan- 
gerous splendor,  if  sorrow  pierce 
him  with  her  dart,  if  melancholy 
annihilate  the  life  of  his  soul,  then 
ever  near  him  abides  this  friend, 
like  a  precious   gift   which  God 
alone  had  power  to  bestow  !" 

Queen  Catherine  was  walking  in 
that  portion  of  the  vast  grounds 
of  Greenwich  called  the  Queen's 
Garden,  which  in  happier  days  had 
often  been  her  favorite  retreat. 
Jets  of  limpid  water  (conveyed 
by  means  of  pipes  through  the 
grounds)  burst  in  every  direction, 
and  then  fell  in  silvery  showers 
among  the  lovely  parterres  of  flow- 
ers, and  covered  the  green  velvet 
turf  with  a  glittering  veil  of  dia- 
wond-like  spray.  On  the  bosom 
of  the  murmuring  waters  floated 
myriads  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
flung  with  gentle  hand  by  the 
wooing  breeze,  while  thousands  of 
gold  fishes  sported  amid  their  crys- 


tal depths.  The  eye  of  the  stran- 
ger was  at  once  arrested  and  ravish- 
ed by  these  marvels  of  nature  and 
art,  admiring  the  power  and  riches 
thus  united;  but  the  queen,  with 
slow  and  painful  steps,  only  sought 
this  solitude  for  liberty  there  to  in- 
dulge her  tears  in  silence  and  ob- 
livion. 

At  no  great  distance  Mary,  full 
of  joy,  engaged  in  the  sportive 
plays  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen. 
A  golden  insect  or  a  brilliant  but- 
terfly was  the  only  conquest  to 
which  she  aspired.  Gaily  flitting 
from  place  to  place,  with  step  so 
light  that  her  little  feet  scarcely 
impressed  the  delicate  while  sand 
covering  the  walks,  her  shouts  of 
expectation  and  happiness  were  still 
powerless  to  rejoice  the  maternal 
heart. 

Catherine  hastily  withdrew  from 
the  scene.  Fatigued  and  worn 
with  suffering,  she  regarded  with 
painful  indifference  all  that  sur- 
rounded her. 

In  the  meantime  one  of  the  gar- 
deners advanced  towards  her  and 
presented  a  bouquet. 

"  Give  it,"  said  she,  *'  to  one  of 
my  ladies."  And  she  turned  away  ; 
but  the  gardener  would  not  with- 
draw. "  Tiie  queen  does  not  recog- 
nize me,"  he  said  at  length  in  a 
low  voice. 

**  Ah  !  More,"  exclaimed  Cathe- 
rine, greatly  agitated.  **  Friend  al- 
ways faithful !  But  wliy  expose 
yourself  thus  to  serve  me?  Go 
on.  I  will  follow!"  And  Cathe- 
rine continued  her  walk  until  she 
reached  a  wide  and  extended  avenue 
planted  with  venerable  old  lindens. 

"  More,"  she  exclaimed,  trem- 
bling with  fear,  yet  still  indulging  a 
slight  hope,  what  have  you  to 
tell  me  ?  Speak,  oh  I  speak  quick- 
ly !  I  fear  we  may  be  observed ; 
every  step  of  mine  is  watched." 
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"Madam,"  cried  More,  "a  gen- 
eral peace  has  been  concluded. 
The  emperor's  difficulty  with  the 
Holy  See  is  ended ;  he  consents  to 
surrender  all  the  conquered  terri- 
tory originally  belonging  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  States.  He  binds 
himself  to  re-establish  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Medici  in  Florence;  he 
abandons  Sforza,  leaving  the  Pope 
absolute  master  of  the  destiny  of 
that  prince  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Milanese.  Urged  on  by  these 
concessions,  the  two  princesses  cut 
short  their  negotiations,  and  the 
treaty  between  France  and  Austria 
was  concluded  immediately.  Your 
appeal  and  protestation  have  been 
despatched,  and  conveyed  safely  out 
of  the  kingdom.  The  messenger 
to  whom  they  were  entrusted  was 
most  rigorously  searched,  but  the 
papers  were  so  securely  and  adroit- 
ly concealed  they  were  not  discov- 
ered. They  were  carried  to  Ant- 
werp by  Peter  Gilles,  the  *  friend 
of  my  heart,*  and  from  thence  he 
despatched  them  to  Rome.  Hope, 
therefore  hope;  let  us  all  hope!" 

'*  Ah  !  More,"  replied  the  queen, 
who  had  listened  with  deep  anxi- 
ety, "  would  that  I  were  able  to 
acknowledge  your  services  as  I  ap- 
preciate them.  Your  friendship 
has  been  my  only  consolation. 
But  I  know  not  why  it  is,  hope 
every  day  grows  more  and  more 
faint  in  my  heart.  And  so  utterly 
insensible  to  joy  have  I  become 
that  it  seems  now  I  am  incapable 
of  aught  but  suffering,  and  that  for 
me  I  fear  greater  sorrow  is  to  be 
added." 

"  What  do  you  say,  madam  ?" 
replied  More.  "  How  sadly  dis- 
couraging and  painful  to  your  ser- 
vants to  hear  such  reflections  from 
you  at  the  very  moment  when 
everything  becomes  favorable  to 
your  cause.     The  emperor  will 


use  his  influence  at  the  ecu 
Rome,  and  Francis,  betweei 
two  allies,  will  at  least  be  fore 
remain  neutral." 

"  What  were  the  condition 
the  Treaty  of  Cambrai  .>"  aske 
queen. 

"They  were  very  hard  an< 
ac  t  i  n  g, "  re  pi  i  ed  M  ore.  "The 
of  France  entirely  renounce! 
pretensions  to  Burgundy  and  I 
thus  nine  years  of  war,  the  I 
of  Pavia,  and  a  humiliating 
tivity,  become  of  no  avail, 
sacrifices  all,  even  his  allies, 
ing  to  add  to  these  harsh  c 
tions  the  reconciliation  of  the 
terests,  he  abandoned  to  the  n 
of  the  emperor,  without  the  & 
est  stipulation,  the  Venetians 
Florentines,  the  Duke  of  Fei 
and  the  Neapolitan  barons 
were  attached  to  his  arms." 

"  What  a  cruel  error  !"  excla 
the  queen.  *'  The  prince  has 
ly  forgotten  that  even  in  pol 
and  state  aflairs,  he  who  once 
rifices  his  friends  cannot  hof 
recall  them  ever  again  to  his 
port.  It  is  very  evident  \\\\ 
has  not  more  prudent  nor 
counsellors  in  his  cabinet 
skilful  and  accomplished  ger 
in  the  field.  Who  now  ai 
them  all  can  be  compared 
Pescaire,  Anthony  de  L^ve,  o 
Prince  of  Orange  V* 

"  He  might  have  had  them, 
dam,  if  his  own  negligence  an 
wickedness  of  his  courtiers  ha 
alienated  and  driven  them  : 
The  Constable  of  Bourbon,  M 
and  Doria  would  have  powe 
counterbalanced  the  talents  ar 
fluence  of  the  chiefs  you  have 
named,  had  the  king  of  Franc 
gaged  them  in  his  own  caus< 
stead  of  having  to  encounter 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies, 
undaunted  courage  and  per 
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however,  have  alone  caused 

equal  and  hopeless  contest  to 

long  continued." 

id  what  does  your  king  say 

se  affairs  ^"  asked  the  queen, 

isly. 

las  !  madam,  he  seems  but 
satisfied,"  responded  More, 
ting. 

hat  is  just  as  I  suspected," 
d  the  queen.  "  Yes,  it  is  be- 
he  foresees  new  obstacles  to 
ijust  divorce  he  is  prosecuting 
so  much  ardor.  O  More!" 
ontinued.  bursting  into  tears, 
t  have  I  done  to  merit  such 

treatment.^  When  I  look 
on  the  happy  years  of  my 
,  the  years  when  he  loved  me 
iderly ;  when  I  recall  the  de- 
and  affectionate  demon- 
)ns  of  those  days,  and  com- 
hem  with  the  actual  rudeness 
cverity  of  the  present,  my 
ing  heart  is  cnished  by  this 
e  !  What  have  I  done,  More, 
e  thus  so  suddenly  and  en- 

my  husbands  affection.?  It 
e,  the  freshness  of  my  early 

has  faded,  but  was  it  to  such 
leral  advantages  alone  I  owed 
jvotion  }  Can  a  marriage  be 
icted  by  a  man  with  the  in- 
n  of  dissolving  it  as  soon  as 
-Tsonal  attractions,  the  youth- 
arms,  of  his  wife  have  faded  .? 
it  seems  to  me  it  should  be 
he  contrary,  and  that  the  hour 
liciion  should  only  call  forth 
r  proofs  of  affection.  No, 
,  no !  neither  you  nor  any 
of  my  friends  will  be  able  to 
)plish  anything  for  me.  I  feel 
ny  life  is  rapidly  ebbing  away  ; 
ny  spirit  is  crushed  and  bro- 
)r  ever.  For  admitting,  even, 
ricnry  will  not  be  successful  in 
ttempt  to  sever  the  sacred 
5  of  our  union,  what  happiness 
1 1  ever  hope  to  enjoy  near  one 


to  whom  I  had  become  an  object 
of  aversion — who  would  behold  in 
me  only  an  invincible  obstacle  to 
his  will  and  the  gratification  of  his 
criminal  and  disorderly  passions,?" 

"Alas!  madam,"  replied  More, 
"  we  are  all  grieved  at  the  contem- 
plation of  the  great  affliction  by 
which  you  are  overwhelmed,  and 
how  much  do  we  wish  the  expres- 
sion of  our  sympathy  and  devotion 
had  power  to  relieve  you.  But  re- 
member the  Princess  of  Wales— you 
will  surely  never  cease  to  defend 
her  rights." 

"Never,  never!"  exclaimed  the 
queen  passionately.  "  That  is  the 
sole  inducement  I  have  once  more 
to  arouse  myself — it  sustains  my 
courage  and  animates  my  resolu- 
tion, when  health  and  spirits  both 
fail.  O  More !  could  you  but 
know  all  that  passes  in  the  depths 
of  my  soul ;  could  you  but  realize, 
for  one  moment,  the  anguish  and 
agony,  the  deep  interior  humilia- 
tion, into  which  I  am  plunged ! 
Oh  !  fatal  and  for  ever  unfortunate 
day  when  I  left  my  country  and 
the  royal  house  of  my  father  !  Why 
was  I  not  born  in  obscurity.?  Would 
not  my  life  then  have  passed  quietly 
and  without  regret  }  Far  from  the 
tumult  of  the  world  and  the  ^clat 
of  thrones,  I  should  have  been  ex- 
tremely happy.  Now  I  am  dying 
broken-hearted  and  unknown." 

"Is  it  really  yourself,  madam," 
answered  More,  "  who  thus  gives 
way  to  such  weakness  .?  Truly,  it  is 
unworthy  of  your  rank,  and  still 
more  of  your  virtues.  When  adversi- 
ty overtakes  us,  we  should  summon 
all  our  courage  and  resolution.  You 
are  our  queen,  and  you  should  re- 
member your  daughter  is  born  sov- 
ereign of  this  realm,  beneath  v.  hose 
soil  our  buried  forefathers  sleep. 
No,  no  !  Heaven  will  never  permit 
the  blood  of  such  a  race  to  be  sul- 
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lied  by  that  of  an  ambitious  and  de- 
graded woman.  That  noble  race 
will  triumph,  be  assured  of  it;  and 
in  that  triumph  the  honor  of  our 
country  will  shine  forth  with  re- 
newed glory  and  splendor.  I  swear 
it  by  my  head,  and  hope  it  in  my 
heart !"  As  he  said  these  words, 
footsteps  were  heard,  and  Catherine 
perceived  the  king  coming  towards 
them.  She  turned  instantly  pale, 
but,  remaining  calm  in  the  danger- 
ous crisis,  made  a  sign  for  More  to 
withdraw.  The  king  immediately 
approached  her,  and,  observing  with 
heartless  indifference  the  traces  of 
recent  tears  on  her  cheek,  exclaim- 
ed: 

Always  in  tears !"  Then,  assum- 
ing a  playful  manner,  he  continued: 
"  Come,  Kate,  you  must  confess  that 
you  are  always  singularly  sad  and 
depressed,  and  the  walls  of  a  con- 
vent would  suit  you  much  better 
than  this  beautiful  garden.  You 
have  in  your  hand  a  fine  bouquet ; 
I  see  at  least  you  still  love  flowers.** 

"  I  do  indeed,"  replied  the  queen, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Well,*'  said  Henry,  "  I  do  not 
mean  to  reproach  you,  but  it  would 
be  advisable  not  to  hold  those 
roses  so  close  to  your  cheek  ;  the 
contrast  might  be  unfavorable — is 
it  not  so,  my  old  Kate  }  Have  you 
seen  the  falcons  just  sent  me  from 
Scotland  }  They  are  of  a  very  rare 
species,  and  trained  to  perfection. 
I  am  going  out  now  to  try  them." 

"  I  wish  your  majesty  a  pleasant 
morning,"  answered  the  queen. 

Adieu,  Kate,"  he  continued, 
proceeding  on  his  way,  and  giving 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits  a 
flourish  with  his  trumpet.  Very 
soon  the  notes  of  the  hunting-horns 
announced  his  arrival  in  the  outer 
courtyard.  He  found  there  assem- 
bled a  crowd  of  lords  and  pages, 
followed  by  falconers,  carrying  the 


new  birds  on  their  wrists, 
birds  were  fettered,  and  wo 
their  heads  little  leathern  \ 
which  were  to  be  removed  i 
moment  they  mounted  in  the 
search  of  their  accustomed  pr 
In  a  very  short  time  the 
rode  off,  and  Catherine  thoug 
ly  entered  the  palace,  think 
was  a  long  time  since  the  kin 
shown  himself  so  indulgent 
gracious  towards  her. 

"  Are  you  well  assured  c 
truth  of  these  statements?" 
the  king,  returning  Cromwell 
ter  he  had  just  read.  **  No  ! 
not  believe  it,**  he  cried,  stai 
his  foot  violently  on  the  richl 
sellated  floor  of  his  cabinet 
certainly  hoped  to  have  gain< 
legate  over.** 

"  But  your  majesty  may  no 
er  indulge  in  this  illusion,"  r 
Cromwell,  who  stood  befoi 
king  in  an  attitude  the  most 
ble  and  servile  possible  to  as 
"You  are  furnished  with  inc 
vertible  proof;  Campeggio,  i 
der  to  escape  your  imperious 
mands,  urges  the  Pope  to  evo 
trial  to  his  own  tribunal.  0 
there  is  no  doubt,  for  this  cc 
his  letter  I  received  from  the 
of  his  confidential  secretary.' 

'*  You  are  v«ry  adroit,  sir 
plied  the  king,  haughtily.  ** 
I  will  consider  the  mann< 
rewarding  you.  But  I  d 
to  you  your  patron  is  o 
brink  of  juin.  I  shall  neve 
don  him  for  permitting  that  i 
and  appeal  of  the  queen  to 
Rome." 

**  That  was  truly  an  unfor 
aff"air,"  replied  Cromwell ;  ** 
was  perhaps  not  the  fault  < 
lord,  Cardinal  Wolsey." 

**  Whose  fault  was  it  then 
manded  Henry  in  the  imfi 
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:  used  to  disconcert  this  spy 
krer   his   reports  displeased 

le  queen  has  friends,"  replied 
veil,  whilst  on  his  thin,  col- 
lips   hovered   a  false  and 
eroiis  smile,  worthy  of  the 
d  instinct  that  prompted  and 
ed   all  his  suspicions,  and 
him  foresee  the  surest  plan 
uring  those  whom  he  envied 
stroying  those  whose  reputa- 
e  intended  to  attack, 
nd  who  are  they  ?"  demanded 
ling,  his  ill-humor  increasing 
:he  reflection.    "  Why  do  you 
anie  them,  sir  ?" 
-ell,  for  instance.  Sir  Thomas 
,  whom  your  Majesty  loads 
favors  and  distinctions,  the 
p  of  Rochester,  the  Duke  of 
)lk,  and  the  .  . 
ou  will  soon  accuse  my  entire 
,  and  each  one  of  my  servants 
rticular,"  cried  the  king;  **  and 
der  still  more  to  exasperate 
astound  me,  you  have  taken 
uilar  pains  to  select  and  name 
whom  I  most  esteem,  and 
lave  always  given  me  the  sin- 
t  proofs  of  their  devoted  affec- 
Go !"  he  suddenly  cried  in  a 
IS  tone;  and  he  fell  into  one 
ose  wild  transports  of  rage 
frequently  attacked  him  when 
vill  clashed  against  obstacles 
\\  he  foresaw  he  could  neither 
ount  nor  destroy.     He  often 
d  entire  days  absorbed  in  these 
Is  of  violence,  shut  up  in  his  own 
ments,  suffering  none  to  speak 
approach  him,  nor  on  any  ac- 
t  to  attempt  to  divert  him. 
)ashed  and  alarmed,  Cromwell 
ly  withdrew,  stammering  the 
humble  apologies,  none  of 
h,  however,  reached  the  ear  of 
ry  VIII.,  who,  on  returning  to 
hamber,  raving  in  a  demon ia- 
nanner,  exclaimed : 


**  Vile  slaves !  you  shall  be  taught 
to  know  and  to  respect  my  power. 
I  will  make  you  sorely  repent  the 
hour  you  have  dared  to  oppose 
me!" 

Just  as  he  had  uttered  this  threat- 
ening exclamation,  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  appeared.  He  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  inauspicious  mo- 
ment. The  instant  he  beheld  him, 
the  king,  glaring  on  him  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  cried  out :  . 

"  Traitor !  what  has  brought  you 
here  }  Do  you  know  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  for- 
tified by  the  queen's  appeal  and 
protest,  have  overthrown  all  I  had 
accomplished  at  Rome  with  so 
much  precaution  and  difficulty 
Why  have  you  not  foreseen  these 
contingencies,  and  known  that  the 
Pope  would  prove  inflexible  }  Why 
have  you  not  advised  me  against 
undertaking  an  almost  impossible 
thing,  which  will  sully  the*  honor 
of  my  name  and  obscure  for  all 
time  the  glory  of  my  reign," 

**  Stop,  sire,"  replied  Wolsey  ;  "  I 
do  not  deserve  these  cruel  re- 
proaches. You  can  readily  recall 
how  earnestly  I  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade you  from  your  purpose,  but 
all  my  efforts  were  vain." 

"  It  is  false !"  cried  the  king,  giv- 
ing vent  to  his  rage  in  the  most 
shocking  and  violent  expressions 
he  could  command,  to  inflict  upon 
his  minister.  "  And  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  remember  well,  if  you  fail 
to  extort  from  your  legate  such  a 
decision  as  I  require,  you  shall 
speedily  be  taught  what  it  is  to  de- 
ride my  commands.' 

The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  above 
the  horizon  when  already  Cardinal 
Campeggio  (whose  age  and  in- 
firmities had  not  changed  the  long 
habits  of  an  austere  and  laborious 
life)  was  silently  kneeling  in  the 
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midst  of  the  choir  of  the  palace 
chapel. 

The  velvet  cushions  of  his  pHe- 
iiieu  protected  him  from  the  cold 
marble  of  the  sacred  pavement, 
while  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
descending  in  luminous  jets  through 
the  arches  of  the  antique  windows, 
fell  on  the  head  of  the  venerable 
old  man,  giving  him  the  appearance 
of  being  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
celestial  light.  His  eyes  were  cast 
down,  and  he  seemed  to  be  entirely 
absorbed  in  pious  and  profound 
meditation. 

Other  thoughts,  however,  intrud- 
ed on  his  agitated  mind,  and  filled 
him  with  anxious  apprehension. 
"  The  hour  rapidly  approaches," 
he  mentally  exclaimed — "  the  hour 
when  it  will  be  essential  to  come 
to  a  decision.  I  have  still  hoped 
to  receive  a  reply — it  has  not  yet 
arrived.  I  alone  am  made  respon- 
sible, and  doubtless  the  wrath  of 
the  king  will  burst  upon  my  head. 
His  vengeance  will  be  terrible. 
More  than  once  already  he  has 
taken  occasion  to  manifest  it. 
What  cruel  incertitude!  What 
dreadful  suspense!  Yet  what  shall 
be  done  ?  Speak !  O  my  con- 
science !"  he  exclaimed,  "  let  me 
listen,  and  be  guided  by  thy  voice 
alone!" 

"  Despise  the  power  of  the  king 
who  demands  of  thee  an  injustice," 
immediately  replied  that  faithful 
monitor  whose  stern  and  inflexible 
voice  will  be  summoned  to  testify 
against  us  at  the  last  judgment. 

Sayest  thou,  thou  art  afraid } 
Then  thou  hast  forgotten  that  the 
last  even  of  those,  gray  hairs  still 
remaining  to  thee  cannot  fall  with- 
out the  permission  of  him  who  cre- 
ated the  universe.  Know  that  the 
anger  of  man  is  but  as  a  vain  re- 
port— a  sound  that  vanishes  in 
space  ;  and  that  God  permits  thee 


not  to  hesitate  for  one  instai 
judge !  when  the  cause  of  the  I 
and  the  innocent  claims  al 
strength  of  thy  protection." 

Irrevocably  decided,  Camp 
continued  his  prayer,  and  w 
without  further  apprehension 
decisive  moment,  so  rapidly 
proaching. 

In  the  meantime,  another  c 
nal,  Wolsey,  in  great  anguis 
mind,  contemplated  with  tcrro 
approaching  day  when  he 
be  compelled  to  decide  the  fa 
the  queen.  Weary  after  passi 
sleepless  night,  spent  in  refle 
on  the  punishment  threatening 
if  the  will  of  the  king  was  no 
complished,  he  had  scarcely  c 
his  eyes  when  a  troop  of  \ 
entered  the  chamber  to  assist  1 
toilet.  They  brought  his  ri 
vestments,  with  all  the  insigni 
his  elevated  rank.  Wolsey  re 
ed  them  with  a  feeling  of  t< 
And  when  they  presented 
the  ivory  rod  which  the  high-< 
cellor  is  alone  empowered  to  < 
he  seized  it  with  convulsive  e 
ness,  grasping  it  in  his  han< 
though  he  feared  they  would 
it  from  him  ;  and  with  that 
the  reflection  overshadowed 
soul  that  yesterday  he  had  m; 
last  effort  to  ascertain  and  infli 
the  decision  of  the  legate,  wi 
being  able  to  succeed ! 

Followed  by  his  pages  and 
tlemen,  and  still  harassed  by 
misgivings,  he  arrived  at  Black! 
where  the  court  awaited  him. 
assembly  of  cardinals  arose 
rentially  as  he  entered,  thoug 
remarked   with  astonishment 
pallor  of  his  countenance  an 
extreme  embarrassment  of  raa 
so  invariably  composed  and  i 
ed.    A  portion  of  this  visibi 
strain t  was  communicated  t< 
assembly,  on  learning  that  the 
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d  arrived,  and  was  resolv- 
I  the  adjoining  apartment, 
could  see  and  hear  the 
ceedings. 

H,  his  advocate,  after  a 
mble,  began  a  discourse, 
g  its  delivery  hurried  ex- 
s  and  hasty  comments 
tantly  indulged  in  by  the 
ssembly,  so  different  in 
^s,  desires,  and  opinions. 
^Chester,"  cried  More,  in- 
th  the  grand  official  robes 
rag's  exchequer,  "  do  you 
s  man  will  succeed  with 
ments  in  carrying  the 
storm  ?'* 

no,"  replied  Rochester, 
rcially  as  he  wishes  to  place 
ich  a  head." 

isten,  listen !"  exclaimed 
e  declares  the  brief  of  dis- 
to  have  been  a  fraud." 
what  notorious  bad  faith  !" 
i  the  bishop. 

answer  can  they  make  to 
aid  Viscount  Rochford, 
r  part  of  tlie  hall,  address- 
ords  belonging  to  Anne 
party.  **  It  is  certainly 
ng;  we  cannot  doubt  of 
ss  now." 

length  the  arguments, 
y  dictated  by  Henry  him- 
closed ;  his  advocate  de- 
in  the  most  haughty  and 
tive  manner,  that  a  deci- 
ild  at  once  be  rendered, 
it  should  be  as  favorable 
i  prompt.  The  king  dur- 
time,  in  a  state  of  great 
nt,  paced  to  and  fro  be- 
entrance  of  the  hall,  the 
ig  left  open  by  every  one 
g,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to 
>ehind  him.  He  surveyed 
e  to  time,  with  a  glance  of 
netrating  scrutiny,  the  as- 
before  him,  each  member 
I  tried  to  conceal  his  true 


sentiments — some  because  they 
were  secretly  attached  to  the  queen, 
others  through  fear  that  the  cause 
of  Anne  Boleyn  might  ultimately 
triumph.  When  the  advocate  had 
finished  his  discourse,  each  one  sat 
in  breathless  suspense  anxiously 
waiting  the  queen's  reply ;  but  not 
recognizing  the  authority  or  legali- 
ty  of  the  tribunal,  she  had  refused 
to  accept  counsel,  and  no  one  con- 
sequently appeared  to  defend  her. 
Profound  silence  reigned  through- 
out the  assembly,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  toward  Campeggio,  who 
arose  and  stood  ready  to  speak. 
The  venerable  old  man,  calm  and 
dignified,  in  a  mild  but  firm  and 
decided  tone  began  : 

*'  You  ask,  or  rather  you  de- 
mand," he  said,"  that  we  pronounce 
a  decision  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  in  justice  to  render.'' 
Here,  on  seeing  the  king  turn  ab- 
ruptly around  and  confront  him,  he 
paused,  looking  steadily  at  him. 
"  Knowing  that  the  defendant  hath 
challenged  this  court,  and  refused 
to  recognize  in  our  persons  loyal 
and  disinterested  judges,  I  have 
considered  it  my  duty,  in  order  to 
avoid  error,  to  submit  every  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  council 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff; and  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
await  his  decision  before  rendering 
judgment  or  proceeding  further.  For 
myself  individually,  I  will  further- 
more affirm,  that  I  am  here  to  ren- 
der justice — strict,  entire,  and  im- 
partial justice,  and  no  earthly  power 
can  induce  me  to  deviate  from  the 
course  I  have  adopted  or  the  reso- 
lutions I  have  taken  ;  and  I  boldly 
declare  that  I  am  too  old,  too  fee- 
ble, and  too  ill  to  desire  the  favor 
or  fear  the  resentment  of  any  liv- 
ing being."  Here  he  sat  down, 
visibly  agitated. 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  in  the 
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midst  of  the  assembly,  the  tumult 
and  astonishment  could  not  have 
been  greater.  Anger,  joy,  fear,  hope 
— all  hearts  were  agitated  by  the 
most  contradictory  emotions ;  while 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  deep 
murmur  of  voices,  the  noise  of 
unintelligible  words,  as  they  cross- 
ed and  clashed  in  an  endless  diver- 
sity of  tones.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
brother-in-law  of  the  king,  cried  out, 
beating  his  fists  violently  on  the 
table  before  him,  with  the  gross 
impetuosity  of  an  upstart  soldier, 
that  the  old  adage  had  again  been 
verified  :  **  Never  did  a  cardinal  do 
any  good  in  England."  And  with 
flashing  eyes  and  furious  gestures 
he  pointed  to  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
The  cardinal  at  once  comprehend- 
ed his  danger,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible not  to  resent  the  insult.  He 
arose,  pale  with  anger,  and  with 
forced  calmness  replied  that  the 
duke,  of  all  living  men,  had  the 
least  cause  to  depreciate  cardinals. 
For,  notwithstanding  he  had  him- 
self been  a  very  insignificant  car- 
dinal, yet,  if  he  had  not  held  the 
office,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  would 
not  this  day  actually  carry  his 
head  on  his  shoulders.  "  And  you 
would  not  now,"  he  added,  "  be 
here  to  exhibit  the  ostentatious 
disdain  you  have  manifested  to- 
ward those  who  have  never  given 
you  cause  of  offence.  If  you  were, 
my  lord,  an  ambassador  of  the  king 
to  some  foreign  power,  you  would 
surely  not  venture  to  decide  impor- 
tant questions  without  first  con- 
sulting your  sovereign.  We  also 
are  commissioners,  and  we  have 
no  power  to  pronounce  judgment, 
without  first  consulting  those  from 
whom  we  derive  our  authority  ;  we 
can  do  neither  more  nor  less  than 
our  commissions  permit.  Calm 
yourself,  then,  my  lord,  and  no  more 
address,  in  this  insulting  manner, 


your  best  friend.  You  vei 
know  all  I  have  done  for  y< 
you  must  also  acknowled^ 
on  no  occasion  have  I  evei 
red  to  your  obligations  befor 

But  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
nothing  of  the  last  words  \ 
by  Wolsey.  Exasperated  1 
measure,  he  abruptly  turni 
back  on  the  cardinal  and  w 
join  the  king  in  the  next 
ment.  He  found  the  latter  in  1 
of  retiring,  being  no  longer  i 
restrain  his  wrath  within  hi 
and  as  his  courtiers  enterc 
stood  regarding  him  with  \ 
of  hesitation  he  went  out, 
manding  them  in  a  fierce  toi 
with  an  imperious  gesture 
low  him  immediately. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  councS 
ber  the  utmost  confusion  pn 
"  God  be  praised  !'*  eric 
Thomas  More,  who  in  th 
plicity  of  his  heart  and  the 
of  his  joy  was  incapable  of  di 
lation  or  concealment.  "C 
praised  !  Our  queen  is  still  < 
and  may  she  ever  triumpl: 
over  all  her  enemies  !" 

Ensconced  in  the  deep  emb 
of  a  window  stood  Cromwel 
lent  observer  of  the  scene 
permitting  a  word  to  escap 
but  gathering  up  every  sc 
with  keen  avidity,  and  chens 
in  his  envious  and  malicious 
ory.  He  found  himself,  nei 
less,  in  a  precarious  and  < 
rassing  situation.  Foreseeii 
downfall  and  disgrace  of  Wol 
had  sought  to  make  friends 
traying  his  benefactor.  Bi 
king  treated  him  with  ind 
scorn.  Viscount  Rochford  wi 
preme  contempt,  and  he  si 
suspected  he  had  prejudia 
sister,  Anne  Boleyn,  aJso  i 
him. 

Anxious  and  alaniied,  he  ai 
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led  to  begin  weaving  a  new 
intrigue,  and  instantly  cast 
kim  to  discover  what  hope 
d,  or  what  results  the  future 
ossibly  bring  forth  from  the 
and  difficulties  reigning  in 
»ent. 

I  selfish,  corrupt  creatures 
imwell  find  themselves  sur- 
1  by  great  and  important 
they  at  once  assume  to  be- 
dentified  with  the  dearest 
s  of  the  community  in  which 
i,  without  however  in  reality 
I  the  slightest  degree  alTect- 
!ss  through  their  own  inte- 
eeking  always  themselves, 
^mselves  alone.  Thus  this 
s  man,  this  shameful  leprosy 
xrial  body  that  had  nurtured 
yarding  the  whole  world  en- 
iih  reference  to  his  own  sel- 
igns,  coolly  speculated  upon 
leditated  crimes,  revolving  in 
i  a  thousand  projects  of  ag- 
sment,  which  he  ultimately 
ed  in  bringing  to  a  culpable 
>roughly  successful  termina- 


light  had  already  come,  yet 
:  in  a  state  of  commotion  in 
isehold  of  the  French  am- 
r,  in  consequence  of  William 
ay,  his  brother,  having  at  a 
ir  received  a  few  hasty  lines 
e  bishop,  written  in  the  midst 
ssembly  at  Blackfriars,  com- 
g  him  to  hold  himself  in 
ss  to  depart. 

young  envoy,  at  once  obey- 
lers,  assumed  his  travelling 
5,  and  had  scarcely  more 
tended  to  the  last  instruc- 
his  brother  when  the  latter 
is  appearance. 

11, brother,"  he  exclaimed  on 
g  the  chamber,  "  all  is  over. 
J  ready  to  set  out  ?"  he  con- 
harriedly    surveying  his 


brother's  travelling  attire.  "The 
king  is  furiously  enraged — first 
against  the  legate,  then  against 
Wolsey.  But  Campeggio  has  dis- 
played an  extraordinary  degree  of 
firmness  and  courage.  After  he 
had  refused  tp  pronounce  the  de- 
cision, and  just  as  the  king  was  re- 
tiring, the  expected  courier  arrived 
with  instructions  from  Rome.  The 
queen's  protestation  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  Pope,  dissolving  the 
council,  revokes  the  commissioners* 
authority,  and  requires  the  case  to 
be  brought  before  his  own  tribunal. 
The  adherents  of  Catherine,  as  you 
may  suppose,  are  wild  with  delight 
— the  people  throng  the  streets, 
shouting  *  Long  live  the  queen  !' 
Our  gracious  king,  Francis  I.,  will 
be  in  despair. " 

"  Well,"  replied  William,  "  I  am 
satisfied,  for  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
queen.  And  now,  between  ourselves, 
my  dear  brother,  laying  all  diplom- 
acy aside — for  we  are  alone,  and 
these  walls  have  no  ears — I  know  as 
well  as  you  that  it  matters  not  to 
our  king  whether  the  wife  of  Henry 
VIII.  be  named  Anne  or  Catherine. 

"And  yet,  after  all,  it  may  be 
the  name  of  this  new  Helen  will 
become  the  signal  for  war,"  re- 
plied the  bishop.  "  You  forget 
that  in  marrying  Anne  Boleyn 
Henry  will  be  compelled  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  France,  in  order  to 
resist  the  oi)position  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V. ;  and  as  for  our- 
selves, we  have  use  for  the  five 
thousand  crowns  he  has  promised 
to  assist  us  in  paying  the  ransom 
of  the  children  of  France.  This 
family  quarrel  can  be  arranged  so 
entirely  to  our  advantage  that  it 
would  really  be  a  misfortune  should 
it  come  to  a  sudden  termination. 
I  hope,  however,  such  may  not  be 
the  result." 

"  You  are  right,  brother,"  said 
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Du  Bellay,  laughing.  "  I  see  I  have 
too  much  heart  to  make  a  skilful 
diplomatist.  I  have  already  let 
myself  become  ensnared,  you  per- 
ceive, and  drawn  over  to  the  cause 
of  this  Queen  Catherine,  But  it  is 
nevertheless  a  veritable  fact,  while 
families  are  engaged  in  disputing 
among  themselves,  they  generally 
leave  their  neighbors  in  peace.  It 
would  seem,  however,  the  king 
must  have  become  a  madman  or  a 
fool,  thus  to  ignore  kindred,  allies, 
fortune,  and  kingdom — all  for  this 
Lady  Anne." 

"  Yes,  much  more  than  a  mad- 
man," replied  his  brother,  phleg- 
matically ;  "  after  he  has  married 
her,  he  will  be  cured  of  his  insanity. 
But  come,  now,  let  us  leave  Lady 
Anne  and  her  affairs.  You  must 
know  that  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  cardinals,  the 
king  sent  for  me.  I  found  him  ter- 
ribly excited,  walking  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  great  hall  formerly 
used  as  a  chapter-room  by  the 
monks.  Wolsey  alone  was  with 
him,  standing  near  the  abbot's  great 
arm-chair,  and  wearing  an  air  of 
consternation.  The  instant  he  saw 
me  approaching,  he  cried  out, 
'  Come,  come,  my  lord,  the  king 
wishes  to  have  your  advice  on  the 
subject  we  are  now  discussing.* 
And  I  at  once  perceived  my  pre- 
sence was  a  great  relief  to  him. 

"The  king  spoke  immediately, 
while  his  eyes  flashed  fire.  *  M. 
du  Bellay,*  he  exclaimed,  *  Cam- 
peggio  shall  be  punished ! — yes, pun- 
ished !  Parliament  shall  bring  him 
to  trial !  I  will  never  submit  to 
defeat  in  this  matter.  I  will  show 
the  Pope  that  he  has  underrated 
both  my  will  and  my  power.* 

"  *  Sire,*  I  answered,  *  after  mature 
reflection,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  a  mistaken  policy  in  your  majes- 
ty to  resort  to  such  violent  meas- 


ures. Nothing  has  yet  been 
ed,  and  the  case  is  by  no 
hopeless;  the  wisest  course 
therefore  be  to  restrain  all  m 
tation  of  displeasure  toward 
peggio.  What  advantage  cou 
possibly  gain  by  insulting 
treating  an  old  man  whom  jo 
invited  into  your  kingdom,  i 
could  you  then  expect  to  ol 
favorable  decision  from  the 
See.>* 

"  Delighted  to  •  hear  me  c 
such  opinions,  Wolsey  i 
caught  at  my  words,  declar 
agreed  with  me  entirely.  F 
advised  that  the  doctors  \ 
French  and  German  univ* 
should  be  consulted,  opini< 
vorable  to  the  divorce  ol 
from  them,  and  afterwards  tb 
authority  brought  to  bear  up 
decision  of  the  court  of  Rono 

"*What  do  you  think  of 
demanded  the  king  of  roe 
for  His  Eminence  Monsc 
Wolsey,*  he  added,  in  a  tc 
cruel  contempt,  his  counsel 
already  led  me  into  so  man 
culties,  or  proved  so  worth 
shall  not  trouble  him  for  ar 
ther  <idvice.*  And  he  at 
turned  his  back  on  the  cardii 

"  A  tear  rolled  slowly  dowi 
sey's  hollow  cheek,  but  he 
no  reply.  I  at  once  assun 
king  that  I  thought,  on  the  coi 
the  cardinars  advice  was  m< 
cellent,  and  doubted  not  oui 
and  his  honored  mother,  M 
Louise,  might  be  induced  1 
their  influence  in  order  to 
him  the  sufi'rages  of  the  Uni 
of  Paris.  Whereupon  he  ap; 
very  much  pleased  with  mt 
bowed  me  out  in  the  most  gi 
manner  imaginable. 

"  Report  all  these  things 
fully  to  your  master;  tell 
fear  the  downfall  of  Wolsey  is 
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be  is  equally  disliked  by  the 
.  adherents  and  those  of 
loleyn,  and  I  have  every  rea- 
r  believing  he  will  never 
be  reinstated  in  the  king's 
You  will  also  say  to  him  he 
lot  be  astonished  that  I  so 
»end  him  despatches  by  ex- 
as  Cardinal  Wolsey  informs 
ifidentially  that  the  Duke  of 
:  has  his  emissaries  bribed  to 
II  packages  of  letters  sent  by 
nd  that  one  addressed  to  me 
en  miscarried ;  which  circura- 
troubles  me  very  much." 
will  also  inform  my  mas- 
jpUed  William,  "  that  the  Pi- 
foutes  are  so  badly  manag- 
;  gentlemen  and  couriers  he 
are  constantly  detained  and 
I  considerable  time  on  the 
ry.  I  have  complained  re- 
to  the  authorities  themselves, 
ssure  me  that  their  salaries 
t  paid,  and  consequently  they 
lable  to  keep  the  routes  in 
condition." 

sun  descended  toward  the 
n.  Sir  Thomas  More,  seated 
errace  of  his  mansion  at  Chel- 
ught  temporary  quiet  and  re- 
roni  the  oppressive  burdens 
ife  every  hour  of  which  was 
!d  to  the  service  of  his  king 
>untry.  His  young  children 
i  a  joyous  group  around  him, 
flaxen  heads  crowned  with 
i  of  wheat  and  wild  flowers 
lad  gathered  in  the  fields,  for 
;  the  golden  time  of  harvest, 
iret,  assisted  by  William  Roper, 
ed  their  games,  and  was  now 

to  teach  them  a  Scotch 
,  marking  the  wild,  fantastical 
n  with  the  notes  of  her 
,  melodious  voice.  Sir  Tho- 
liimself  had  joined  in  their 
when  suddenly  the  king  made 
ippearance.    He   had  many 


times  already  honored  them  with 
such  visits  since  Sir  Thomas  be- 
came a  member  of  the  council,  hav- 
ing apparently  conceived  a  great 
afi*ection  for  him,  and  every  day 
seeming  to  become  more  and  more 
pleased  with  his  conversation. 

"  I  know  not  why  it  is,"  he  would 
often  say,  "but  when  I  have  been 
for  any  length  of  time  in  conversa- 
tion with  More  I  experience  a  sin- 
gular tranquillity  of  soul,  and  in- 
deed feel  almost  happy.  His  pres- 
ence has  the  magical  effect  of  lull- 
ing my  cares  to  sleep  and  calming 
my  anxieties." 

On  seeing  the  king,  More  imme- 
diately advanced  with  great  defer- 
ence to  receive  him,  while  the  chilr 
dren  at  once  left  off"  their  sports. 

"Why,  what  is  this.?"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  I  did  not  come  to  inter- 
rupt your  amusements,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  enjoy  them  with  you." 
But  the  wild  mirth  and  abandon  of 
the  children  had  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  royalty,  and,  in  spite  of 
these  kind  assurances,  they  withdrew 
in  rapid  succession,  too  glad  to  re- 
cover their  liberty,  and  their  father 
was  thus  left  alone  with  the  king. 

"  Who  is  the  young  man  I  see 
here  V  inquired  the  sovereign. 

"  He  is  the  affianced  husband  of 
my  daughter,  site ;  his  name  is 
William  Roper,"  answered  More. 

"  What !  is  she  affianced  already 
said  the  king. 

"  Yes,  sire ;  the  family  of  Roper 
has  for  many  years  been  united  to 
ours  by  the  sincerest  ties  of  friend- 
ship, and,  strengthening  these  by 
ties  of  blood,  we  hope  greatly  to 
increase  our  mutual  happiness." 

"  That  is  so,"  replied  the  king. 
"  And  they  will  doubtless  be  happy. 
In  your  families  you  preserve  liberty 
of  choice,  while  we  princes,  born  to 
thrones,  sacrifice  our  interior  hap- 
piness to  those  political  combina- 
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tions  demanded  by  the  interests  of 
our  subjects." 

"  But,"  replied  Sir  Thomas— who 
understood  at  once  the  king's  in- 
tention was  to  introduce  the  subject 
of  his  divorce,  a  topic  he  especially 
wished  to  avoid — "  I  believe  that 
happiness  depends  on  ourselves,  on 
our  dispositions,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  conduct  our  affairs,  a  great 
deal  more  than  on  circumstances, 
or  the  social  position  in  which  we 
chance  to  be  born.  There  are 
some  who,  possessing  every  advan- 
tage in  life,  are  still  unable  to  enjoy 
it.  We  would  suppose  them  to  be 
perfectly  happy,  and  they  really 
should  be  so;  but  true  happiness 
consists  alone  in  tranquillity  of  soul, 
which  is  attained  by  always  doing 
good  to  others,  and  suffering  with 
patient  submission  the  trials  and 
afflictions  with  which  life  is  inevi- 
tably beset.  Such,  it  seems  to  nie,  is 
the  circumscribed  circle  in  which 
man  is  confined ;  it  is  well  with 
him  so  long  as  he  accommodates 
himself  to  its  legitimate  limits,  but 
all  is  lost  the  moment  he  endeavors 
to  venture  beyond  it." 

"  I  am  every  day  more  entirely 
convinced  that  this  figure  of  the 
circle  is  a  painful  reality,"  replied 
the  king,  with  ill-concealed  impa- 
tience. "I  have*ahvays  hoped  to 
find  happiness  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure — in  the  gratification  of 
every  desire — and  believed  it  might 
thus  be  attained,  but  never  yet  have 
I  been  able  to  grasp  it." 

"  Which  means,  your  majesty  ex- 
pected to  pass  through  the  world 
without  trials — a  thing  utterly  im- 
possible," added  More,  smiling. 

It  is  that  which  makes  me  de- 
spair, my  dear  Thomas.  Reflecting 
on  the  bitter  disappointments  I 
have  experienced,  I  am  often  al- 
most transported  with  rage.  No, 
More,  you  can  never  understand 


me.    You  are  always  equa 
and  joyous.  Vour  desires  ar 
pily  directed  that  you  can 
assured  of  a  peaceful^  quic 
awaiting  you." 

"  Your  majesty  is  entin 
taken,"  replied  More,  **  if 
lieve  I  have  never  entertain 
desires  than  those  I  have  b 
to  accomplish.  The  only 
possess,  in  that  respect,  is,  J 
my  inclinations  to  obey  me 
of  making  my  will  subser 
them.  Nevertheless,  they 
times  rebel  and  contend 
for  supremacy,  but  then,  it 
necessary  to  command  sile 
not  be  disturbed  by  their  c 
lamentations.  Ultimately, 
come  like  refractory  childr 
constantly  punished  and 
beaten,  at  last  are  made  to 
at  the  very  thought  of  the 
ment,  and  no  longer  dare  to 

**  This  explanation  of  yot 
of  self-government  is  ver 
ious,"  replied  the  king;  "am 
you  speak  in  this  quiet  mai 
would  be  induced  to  believ 
the  easiest  thing  imaginab 
complish,  rather  than  the  m 
cult.  Ah!"  he  continued 
deep  sigh,  "  I  understand 
well  fmif  difficult." 

"It  is  true,"  replied  M 
earnest  simplicity,  **  and 
not  deny  that,  far  from  bei! 
able,  it  is  often,  on  the  < 
exceedingly  painful  and 
for  a  man  to  impose  thes< 
restraints  upon  his  incl 
But  if  he  who  hesitates  oi 
casions  in  the  practice  of  ' 
do  this  necessary  violence 
self  and  remain  faithful  tc 
quirements  of  duty,  wouh 
but  for  a  single  instant,  he 
that  although  at  first  he  ms 
suffering  and  privation  b; 
tarily  abandoning  himself 
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IS,  yet,  later,  he  will  inevita- 
made  to  endure  a  far  more 
umiliat*on  in  the  torturing 
lesof  conscience ;  the  shame 
uffer  in  the  loss  of  self-re- 
id  the  respect  of  others ; 
the  inevitable  course  of 
he  will  at  last  discover 
passions  have  carried  him 
nd  the  power  of  self-con- 
reformation  !" 
IS  banish  these  reflections, 
More,"  exclaimed  the  king 
lant  tone,  passing  his  hand 
s  forehead  ;  "  they  distress 
I  prefer  a  change  of  sub- 
laying  this  he  arose,  and, 
lis  arm  around  Sir  Thomas' 
y  walked  on  together  to- 
!  extremity  of  the  garden, 
Tminated  in  an  extensive 
tiful  terrace,  at  the  foot  of 
3wed  the  waters  of  the 

iew  was  an  extended  one, 
Ling  amused  himself  watch- 
ipid  movements  of  the  little 
led  with  fishermen,  rowing 
direction,  drawing  in  the 
ch  had  been  spread  to  dry 
eds  covering  the  banks  of 
Quantities  of  water-lilies, 
ers,  floating  on  their  large 
green  leaves,  intermingled 
dark  bending  heads  of  the 
esenting  to  the  distant  ob- 
e  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
d  carpet  of  flowers.  What 
ng  scene!"  said  the  king, 
the  prospect,  and  ])ointing 
just  approaching  the  oppo- 
of  the  river  to  land  a  troop 
;  villagers,  who  with  their 
;el  sickles  in  hand  were  re- 
from  the  harvest  fields, 
le  graceful  spire  of  your 
belfry,  gleaming  in  the  dis- 
irough  the  light  silvery 
completes  this  charming 
he  added. 


"  Would  it  were  possible  to 
transport  this  view  to  the  end  of 
one  of  my  drives  in  St.  James* 
Park,"  continued  the  king. 

"  Will  it  be  very  soon  complet- 
ed.^" asked  Sir  Thomas,  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  to  his  royal  visitor. 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Henry  lan- 
guidly, **  but  these  architects  are  so 
very  slow.  Before  going  to  Graf- 
ton, I  gave  them  numerous  orders 
on  the  subject." 

"Your  majesty  has  been  quite 
pleased  with  your  journey,  I  be- 
lieve," replied  Sir  Thomas,  instant- 
ly reflecting  what  he  should  say 
next. 

"  I  should  have  been  extremely 
well  pleased,"  he  answered,  with  a 
sudden  impatience  of  manner,  "  had 
Wolsey  not  persisted  so  obstinately 
in  following  me.  I  have  been  much 
too  indulgent,"  he  continued  sharp- 
ly, **  infinitely  too  indulgent  towards 
him,  and  am  now  well  convinced 
of  the  mistake  I  have  made  in  re- 
taining the  slightest  affection  for  a 
man  who  has  so  miserably  deceived 
me.  What  would  you  think,  More," 
he  continued,  his  manner  suddenly 
changing,  **  if  I  appointed  you  in 
his  place  as  lord  chancellor.?" 
And,  turning  towards  Sir  Thomas, 
he  gazed  fixedly  in  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
read  the  inmq^t  emotions  of  his 
soul. 

"  What  would  I  think  ?"  answered 
More,  calmly — then  adding  with  a 
careless  smile,  "I  should  think 
your  majesty  had  done  a  very 
wrong  thing,  and  made  a  very  bad 
choice." 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly make  a  better,"  said  the  king, 
emphasizing  the  last  words.  '*  But  I 
have  not  come  here  to  discuss  busi- 
ness matters ;  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Come,  then, 
entertain  me  with  something  more 
agreeable."     But  the  words  design- 
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edly  (though  with  seeming  uncon- 
cern) uttered  by  the  king  cast  a 
sudden  gloom  over  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Thomas  he  vainly  endeavored  to 
dispel. 

*'  Sire,  your  majesty  is  greatly  mis- 
taken in  entertaining  such  an  idea/' 
he  said,  stammering  and  confused ; 
for,  with  his  sincere  and  truthful 
nature,  More  under  all  circum- 
stances resolutely  looked  to  the 
end  of  everything  in  which  he  sus- 
pected the  least  dissimulation. 

The  king  whirkd  round  on  his 
heel,  pretending  not  to  hear  him. 
"  This  is  a  beautiful  rose,"  he  said, 
stooping  down,  "  a  very  beautiful 
variety — come  from  the  seed,  no 
doubt?  Are  you  a  gardener?  I 
am  very  fond  of  flowers.  Oh  !  my 
garden  will  be  superb." 

"  Sire,"  said  More>  still  pursuing 
his  subject. 

"I  must  have  a  cutting  of  that 
rose — do  you  hear  me,  More?"  As 
he  ran  on  in  this  manner,  to  prevent 
Sir  Thomas  from  speaking,  the  sil- 
very notes  of  a  bell  were  heard,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  a  sweet  and  pro- 
longed vibrating  sound. 

"What  bell  is  that?"  asked  the 
king. 

"  The  bell  of  our  chapel,  sire," 
replied  More,  "  summoning  us  to 
evening  prayers,  wBich  we  usually 
prefer  saying  all  together.  But  to- 
day, your  majesty  having  honored 
us  with  a  visit,  there  will  be  no  ob- 
ligation to  answer  the  call." 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Henry. 
"  Let  me  interfere  with  nothing.  It 
is  almost  night :  come.  We  will  re- 
turn, and  I  will  join  in  your  devo- 
tions." 

Sir  Thomas  conducted  him 
through  the  shrubbery  towards  the 
chapel,  a  venerable  structure  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  style  of  architec- 
ture. A  thick  undergrowth  of 
briers,  brambles,  and  wild  shrub- 


bery was  matted  and  intc 
around  the  foundation  of  the 
ing ;  running  vines  clambere< 
the  heavy  arches  of  the  antiqt 
dows,  and  fell  back  m  warin 
lands  upon  the  climbing  bn 
from  which  they  had  sprung; 
walls,  of  rough  unhewn  stone 
thickly  covered  with  moss  an 
giving  the  little  structure  a 
pearance  of  such  antiquity  th 
most  scrupulous  antiquarian 
have  unhesitatingly  referred  ifc 
dation  to  the  time  of  King  Ath 
or  his  brother  Edmund.  Th< 
rior  was  adorned  with  extrem 
and  taste.  A  bronze  lamp,  su! 
ed  before  the  altar,  illamini 
statue  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ] 
above  it.  The  children  < 
Thomas,  with  the  servants  • 
household,  were  ranged  in  re 
ful  silence  behind  the  arm-ch 
his  aged  father.  Margaret 
beside  him  with  her  prayer 
waiting  to  begin  the  devotion 

The  touching  voice  of  this  ; 
girl  as  she  slowly  repeated  th< 
lime  words — "Our  Fatlicr  wl 
in  heaven" — those  words 
men  may  so  joyfully  prone 
which  teach  us  the  exalted  d 
of  our  being,  the  grandeur  < 
origin  and  destiny — those  si 
words  penetrated  the  soul  < 
king  with  a  profound  and  si; 
emotion. 

"  What  a  happy  family  f"  1 
claimed,  mentally.  "  Nothin 
turbs  their  harmony ;  day  aft 
passes  without  leaving  a  regr 
hind  it.  Why  can  I  not  j 
this  sweet  prayer — why,  O  m; 
hast  thou  banished  and  for 
it  ?"  He  turned  from  the  cc 
plation  of  these  youthful 
bowed  before  the  Mother  of 
and  a  wave  of  bitter  remorse 
once  again  over  his  hardened, 
critical  soul. 
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After  the  king  had  returned  to 
kis  royal  palace  and  the  evening 
fepast  was  ended,  William  Roper 
ipproached  Sir  Thomas  and  said  : 

**You  must  consider  yourself 
BOst  fortunate,  my  dear  father, 
in  enjoying  so  intimately  the  favor 
of  his  majesty — why,  even  Cardinal 
Wolsey  cannot  boast  of  being  hon- 
ored with  such  a  degree  of  friend- 
ship and  familiarity." 

With  a  sad  smile  More,  taking 
the  young  man's  hand,  replied  : 

**  Know,  my  son,  I  can  never  be 
elated  by  it.  If  this  head,  around 
which  he  passed  his  royal  arm  so 
affectionately  this  evening,  could 
in  falling  pay  the  price  of  but  one 
angle  inch  of  French  territory,  he 
would,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, deliver  it  up  to  the  execu- 
tioner." 

"What  acknowledgments  do  I 
not  owe  you,  madam,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  Cheney  to  Lady  Anne  Bo- 
Iqrn,  *'for  the  services  you  have 
rendered  me.  But  dare  I  hope  for 
a  full  pardon  from  the  king?" 

"Feel  perfectly  secure  on  that 
point/*  replied  Lady  Anne.  "  ile 
is  convinced  that  VV^olsey  had  you 
banished  from  court  because  of 
ycor  disagreement  with  Cardinal 
Campeggio,  and  he  considers  you 
now  one  of  his  most  faithful  ad- 
herents." 

"And  I  hope,  madam,  to  have 
the  happiness  of  proving  to  you 
that  I  am  none  the  less  faithfully 
ynnr  servant,"  replied  Sir  Thomas 
Cheney. 

"You  must  admit  now,"  said 
Lady  Anne,  addressing  her  father 
and  brother,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
and  the  Viscount  Rochford,  who 
were  both  present,  "  that  I  succeed 
in  doing  what  I  undertake." 

**You  succeed  in  what  you  un- 
dertake," replied  her  father  humor- 


ously, "  but  you  are  a  long  time  in 
deciding  what  to  do.  For  instance, 
Cardinal  Wolsey  finds  himself  to- 
day occupying  a  position  in  which 
he  has  no  right  to  be." 

"  Ah  !  well,  he  will  not  remain  in 
it  very  long,"  replied  Anne  Boleyn, 
petulantly.  "This  morning  the 
king  told  me  the  ladies  would  at- 
tend the  chase  to  see  the  new  fal- 
cons the  king  of  France  has  sent 
him  by  Monsieur  de  Sansac.  I 
will  talk  to  him,  and  insist  on  his 
having  nothing  more  to  do  with 
this  horrid  cardinal,  or  I  shall  at 
once  quit  the  court.  But,"  she 
added,  pausing  suddenly  with  an 
expression  of  extreme  embarrass- 
ment, "  how  should  I  answer  were 
he  to  demand  what  his  eminence 
Monseigneur  Wolsey  had  ever  done 
to  me  r 

"Here,  sister,  here  ^s  your  an- 
swer," replied  Viscount  Rochford, 
taking  a  large  manuscript  book 
from  his  father's  portfolio.  "  Take 
it  and  read  for  yourself;  you  will 
find  here  all  you  would  need  for  a 
reply." 

"That  great  book!"  cried  Anne, 
strongly  opposed  to  this  new  com- 
mission, and  pouting  like  a  spoilt 
child.  Taking  the  book,  she  read 
— skipping  a  great  deal,  however — 
a  minutely  detailed  statement,  for- 
mally accusing  Wolsey  of  having 
engaged  in  a  secret  correspondence 
with  France,  and  with  the  most 
adroit  malice  misrepresenting  every 
act  of  his  administration  as  well 
as  of  his  private  life. 

"What!  can  all  this  be  true?" 
cried  Anne  Boleyn,  closing  the 
book. 

"Certainly  true,"  replied  Roch- 
ford. "  And  furthermore,  you 
should  know,  the  cardinal,  in  or- 
der to  reward  Campeggio  for  the 
good  services  he  has  rendered 
has  persuaded  the  king  to  send 
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him  home  loaded  with  rich  pres- 
ents, to  conciliate  the  Pope,  he  says, 
by  his  filial  submission  and  pious 
dispositions,  and  incline  him  to  a 
favorable  decision.  That  is  the 
way  he  manages,"  continued  Roch- 
ford,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "and 
keeps  you  in  the  most  humiliating 
position  ever  occupied  by  a  wo- 
man.*' 

Hearing  her  brother  speak  thus, 
the  beautiful  face  of  Anne  Boleyn 
became  instantly  suffused  with  a 
deep  crimson. 

"  Oh !  that  odious  man,**  she 
cried  passionately.  "  I  shall  no 
longer  submit  to  it.  It  is  to  insult 
me  he  makes  such  gracious  ac- 
knowledgments to  that  old  cardi- 
nal. I  will  complain  to  the  king. 
Oh !  how  annoying  all  this  is, 
though,*'  and  she  turned  the  book 
over  and  ov^r  in  her  white  hands. 
**  But  see,  it  is  time  to  start,"  she 
added,  pointing  to  a  great  clock 
standing  in  one  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment. "Good-by;  1  must  go!" 
And  Anne,  attired  in  an  elegant 
riding-habit,  abruptly  turning  to  a 
mirror,  proceeded  to  adjust  her 
black  velvet  riding-cap,  when,  ob- 
serving a  small  plume  in  her  hat 
that  was  not  arranged  to  her  taste, 
she  exclaimed,  violently  stamping 
her  little  foot : 

"  How  many  contradictions  shall 
I  meet  this  day  }  I  cannot  endure 
it !  All  those  horrid  affairs  to 
think  of,  to  talk  about  and  explain  ; 
all  your  recommendations  to  fol- 
low in  the  midst  of  a  delightful 
hunting  party ;  and  then,  after  all, 
this  hat  which  so  provokes  me ! 
No  ;  I  can  never  fix  it.'*  And  she 
hurried  away  to  find  a  woman  skill- 
ed in  the  arts  of  the  toilet.  But 
after  making  her  sew  and  rip  out 
again,  bend  the  plume  and  straight- 
en it,  place  it  forward  and  then 
back,  she  did  not  succeed  in  fixing 


it  to  suit  the  fancy  of  Anne 
who,  seeing  the  time  flying 
ended  by  cutting  off  th( 
with  the  scissors,  throwing 
ly  on  the  floor  and  stam 
putting  the  offending  cap 
head  without  a  plume ;  ther 
ing  her  horse  she  rode  off, 
panied  by  Sir  Thomas  Chei 
escorted  her,  knowing  she 
join  the  king  on  th£  road. 

"  How  impnlsive  and  tho 
your  sister  is,"  said  Earl  V 
to  his  son,  after  Anne  \ 
them,  looking  gloomily  at  th 
still  lying  on  the  floor  wl 
had  thrown  it.  "  She  wan 
queen  !  Do  you  understa 
much  is  comprised  in  that 
Well,  she  would  accept  a  en 
Hx  it  on  her  head  with  tl 
eager  interest  that  she  wou 
a  new  bonnet  from  her  i 
Yet  I  firmly  believe,  before 
ing  it,  she  would  have  to 
assured  by  her  mirror  tha 
becoming  to  her  style  of  be 

"  I  cannot  comprehend  1 
sponded  Rochford.  "  He 
sense  and  judgment  someti 
tonish  me ;  then  suddenly 
a  dress,  a  new  fashion  has 
to  make  her  forget  the  iv 
portant  matter  that  might 
der  discussion.  I  am  ofi 
led  to  wonder  whence  cor 
singular  mixture  of  frivol 
good  sense  in  women.  Is 
culiarity  of  their  nature  or 
suit  of  education  V 

"  It  is  entirely  the  fault 
cation,  my  son,  and  not 
weakness.  From  infancy  1 
taught  to  look  upon  ribbon 
frivolities,  and  fashions  as  t 
precious  and  desirable  thir 
fact,  they  attach  to  these  m 
trifles  the  same  value  tha 
men  ])lace  on  a  brilliant  a 
the  success  of  a  glorious  acl 
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:  may  be  so,"  replied  Roch- 
**but  I  think  they  are  gtner- 
Dund  as  incompetent  for  biisi- 
as  incapable  of  managing  af- 
)f  state." 

'^hile  very  young,  perhaps  not," 
:red  Wiltshire;  "proud  and 
sive,  they  are  neither  capable 
>r  inclined  to  dissimulation  ; 
ater  in  life  they  develop  a 
\  ingenuity  and  an  extreme 
e  of  penetration,  that  enable 
to  succeed  most  admirably." 
h  !  well,  if  the  truth  might  be 
ly  expressed,  I  greatly  fear 
ill  this  will  turn  out  badly, 
d  we  not  succeed  in  espous- 
ly  sister  to  the  king,  she  will 
etrievably  compromised ;  and 
pu  will  deeply  regret  having 
n  ofif  her  marriage  with  Lord 

ou  talk  like  an'  idiot,"  re- 
the  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  "Your 

shall  reign,  or  I  perish, 
should  my  house  not  give  a 

to  the  throne  of  England  } 
i  it  not  be  far  better  if  our 
should  select  wives  from  the 
ty  of  their  country  instead 
arr)'ing  foreign  princesses — 
;ers  alike  to  the  manners  and 
US  as  well  as  to  the  interests 
;  people  over  whom  they  are 
ed  to  reign  ?" 


"  You  would  probably  be  right,' 
replied  Viscount  Rochford,  "  if  the 
king  were  not  already  married ; 
but  the  clergy  will  always  oppose 
this  second  marriage.  They  do 
not  dare  to  express  themselves 
openly  because  they  fear  the  king, 
but  in  the  end  they  will  certainly 
preserve  the  nation  in  this  sentiment. 
I  fear  that  Anne  will  yet  be  very  un- 
happy, and  I  am  truly  sorry  now 
she  cannot  be  made  Countess  of 
Northumberland." 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  my  son," 
cried  Wiltshire,  frantic  with  rage; 
'*  will  you  repeat  these  things  to 
your  sister,  and  renew  her  imagin- 
ary regrets  also?  As  to  these 
churchmen  over  whom  you  make 
so  great  an  ado,"  he  continued 
with  a  menacing  gesture,  "  I  hope 
soon  we  shall  be  able  to  relieve 
them  of  the  fortunes^  with  which 
they  are  encumbered,  and  com- 
pel them  to  disgorge  in  our  favor. 
You  say  that  women  are  weak  and 
fickle  !  If  so,  you  certainly  resem- 
ble them  in  both  respects — the  least 
difficulty  frightens  you  into  chang- 
ing your  opinions,  and  you  hesitate 
in  the  midst  of  an  undertaking  that 
has  been  planned  with  the  greatest 
ability,  and  which,  without  you,  I 
confidently  believe  I  shall  be  able 
to  accomplish." 
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IS  SHE  CATHOLIC? 


The  claim  put  forth  by  the  Epis- 
copal Church — or,  to  use  her  full 
and  legal  title,  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America — of  being  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church— Holy,  Cath- 
olic, and  Apostolic — and  the  accep- 
tance of  her  theory  by  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  world,  makes 
her  and  her  theory,  for  a  little  time, 
worthy  our  attention. 

She  is  accustomed  to  use  the  for- 
mula, "  1  believe  in  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church.*'  It  is  but  natural  to 
infer  that  she  considers  herself  to 
be  at  least  an  integral  part  of  that 
church.  We  have  examined  the 
question,  and  thus  present  our  con- 
victions as  to  her  status. 

We  note,  in  the  first  place,  that 
her  bishops  possess  no  power. 
They  are  bishops  but  in  name. 
There  is  not  one  of  them,  no  mat- 
ter how  eminent  he  may  be,  who 
can  say  to  a  clergyman  in  his  dio- 
cese :  "  Here  is  an  important  parish 
vacant ;  occupy  it.*'  He  v.-ould  be 
met  with  the  polite  remark  from 
some  member  of  the  parish,  "  We 
are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  bi- 
shop, but  you  have  nothing  to  say 
about  it.    Mr.  M.  is  the  warden.** 

Mr.  M.,  the  warden,  may  be,  and 
in  many  instances  is,  a  man  who 
cares  so  little  about  the  church 
that  he  has  never  yet  been  baptized, 
much  less  is  he  a  communicant. 
He  and  his  brother  vestrymen, 
whether  baptized  or  not,  may,  if 
the  bishop  claims  an  authority  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  meet  him  at  the 
church  door,  and  tell  him  he  can- 


not come  in  unless  he  will  p 
himself  to  do  as  they  wish  ;  an 
bishop  may  write  a  note  of  pr 
and  leave  it  behind  him  forth 
tear  up,  as  was  done  in  Ch 
with  Bishop  Whitehouse. 
local  regulations  have  occasic 
varied  the  above,  but  in  the  n 
ity  of  parishes  the  author: 
vested  as  we  have  stated. 

The  bishop's  power  of  ap| 
ing  extends  to  none  but  1 
missionary  stations  ;  and  even 
put  on,  at  their  earliest  conven 
the  airs  of  full-grown  parishes 

We  note  an  instance  wh 
bishop  wrote  to  a  lady  in  a  r 
missionary  station,  and  aske 
garding  some  funds  which 
been  placed  in  her  hands  by  p 
interested  in  the  growth  c 
church  in  that  place.  It  had 
specified  that  the  money  was 
used  for  whatever  purpose 
deemed  most  necessary, 
bishop  requested  that  the  i 
be  paid  to  the  missionary  t 
his  salary.  The  lady  declin- 
tlie  ground  that  she  did  nc 
the  missionary.  Another  reqi 
courteous  language,  as  was 
ting  a  bishop.  He  also  stated 
tention  of  visiting  the  place  s 
in  his  official  ciiaracter. 

The  lady's  reply  equalle 
own  in  courteous  phraseolog) 
the  money  was  refused  an< 
bishop  informed  that  he  "  ne< 
trouble  himself  about  making 
tation,  as  there  was  no  class 
confirmed  ;  besides,  the  chuic 
been  closs^d  for  repairs,  and 
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open  for  some  months,  at 
t  until  a  new  minister  was 

^e  bishop's  positive  know- 
o  repairs  were  needed  ;  but 
led  it  wise  to  stay  away,  and 
ler  steps  were  taken. 

the  clergy  in  his  diocese 
:  is  not  very  different, 
presbyter  of  any  diocese 
for  any  reason  to  go  from 
ish  to  another  for  the  pur- 
f  taking  up  a  permanent 
le  can  do  so  with  or  with- 
5ulting  his  bishop.  In  fact, 
op  has  nothing  to  do  with 
uld  the  presbyter  desire  to 
to  another  diocese,  it  is  re- 
:hat  he  obtain  letters  dimis- 
)m  the  bishop,  and  the 
s  obliged  to  give  them.  So 
he  bishop  in  the  diocese  to 
e  goes  obliged  to  receive 
nless  they  contain  grave 

charges. 

is,  in  reality,  but  one  thing 
op  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
hurch  can  do,  and  that  is 

appointment  once  in  three 

confirm.  So  insignificant 
iwer  in  any  other  direction 
:ain  persons,  ill-natured  or 
le,  have  fastened  upon  him, 

deserved  or  undeserved, 
e  of  "confirming  machine." 
it  is  that,  were  the  power 
ming  in  any  degree  vested 
"  priests  *'  of  the  church, 
e  of  bishop  might  easily  be 
;d  with.  He  would  appear 
the  ornamental  portion  of  a 
asional  services.     For  he 

authoritatively  visit  any 
vacant  or  otherwise,  except 
ifirmation  tour ;  and  should 
00  frequent  in  the  estima- 
he  vestry,  the  doors  of  the 
:ould  be  shut  against  him 
plea  the  vestry  should 
;o  advance. 


2.  He  cannot  increase  the  num 
ber  of  his  clergy,  except  as  parishes 
choose. 

3.  He  cannot  prevent  a  man  fix- 
ing himself  in  the  diocese  if  a  con- 
gregation choose  to  "call  *'  him,  no 
matter  how  worthy  or  unworthy 
the  man  may  be. 

4.  He  cannot  call  a  clergyman 
into  his  diocese,  though  every  par- 
ish were  empty. 

5.  He  cannot  officiate  in  any 
church  without  invitation. 

6.  He  has  no  church  of  his 
own,  except  as  he  officiates  as  rec- 
tor; and  unless  invited  to  some 
place,  he  is  forced,  although  a  bi- 
shop, to  sit  in  the  congregation  as  a 
layman,  if  he  do  not  stay  at  home. 

And,  lastly,  he  cannot  on  any 
account  visit  a  parish  unless  the 
vestry  of  that  parish  is  willing. 

We  sum  up :  That  so  far  as  the 
bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  United  States 
of  America  are  concerned,  they  are 
simply  figure-heads,  ornaments  pos- 
sessing the  minimum  of  authority — 
in  point  of  fact,  no  authority  at  all. 

Their  own  convention  addresses 
are  a  virtual  confession  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  as  above  laid  down. 
To  every  one  who  has  ever  heard 
an  Episcopal  bishop's  address,  as 
delivered  before  the  animal  conven- 
tion of  clergymen  and  laymen,  the 
following  sample  will  not  appear 
as  in  the  least  overdrawn  : 

July  10. — Visited  the  parish  of 
S.  John,  Oakdale,  and  confirmed 
three. 

July  17. — Visited  the  parish  of 
Longwood,  and  preached  and  con- 
firmed one. 

July  24. — Visited  S.  Paul's,  and 
preached  and  confirmed  two  in  the 
forenoon.  Preached  also  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  thriving 
parish. 
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July  26. — At  Montrose  I  visited 
and  confirmed  one  at  the  evening 
service. 

July  29. — Took  a  private  convey- 
ance to  Hillstown,  and  preached  in 
the  evening;  confirmed  one.  The 
rector  of  this  parish  is  very  ener- 
getic. 

Aug.  2. — Attended  the  burial  of 
a  dear  friend. 

Aug.  7. — Attended  the  consecra- 
tion of  S.  Mark's  Church  in  Hyde 
Park.  It  is  hoped  that  the  difficul- 
ties in  tin's  parish  are  settled.  The 
Rev.  John  Waters  has  resigned 
and  gone  to  Omaha.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Steuben  is  the  senior  warden. 
May  the  Lord  prosper  him  and 
his  estimable  lady  ! 

[To  continue  the  list  would  cause 
a  tear,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  weep.] 

The  address  each  year  of  a  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  bishop  is  thor- 
oughly exemplified  in  the  foregoing 
specimen.  It  is  the  same  endless 
list  of  enieuthen  exelaunds^  varied 
only  by  the  number  of  farasangas* 
To  t)je  lazy  grammar-boy  it  is  a 
most  fascinating  chapter  of  ancient 
history  when  he  reaches  the  en- 
teuihen  section  in  the  Anabasis. 
There  is  an  immense  list  of  them, 
and  the  lesson  for  that  day  is  easy. 
^  When  the  first  phrase  is  mastered, 
he  knows  all  the  rest,  except  the 
occasional  figures. 

We  once  saw  a  reporter  for  a 
prominent  Daily  making  a  short- 
hand report  of  an  address  before 
an  illustrious  diocesan  gathering. 
Having  had  some  experience  in  the 
matter,  he  came  to  the  meeting  with 
his  tablets  prepared.  They  were 
as  follows  : 

Visited  at  and  confirmed. 


Three-quarters  of  the  address 


was  thus  prepared  beforehs 
only  being  necessary  to  lea 
lines  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
the  insertion  of  occasional  n< 

By  his  extra  care  he  was  e 
to  present  the  most  oomph 
port  of  any  paper  in  the  city. 

The  specimen  we  have  giv 
fair  average.  In  future  gener 
when  a  classical  student  is  % 
bishop*s  address  to  read,  his 
for  that  day  will  be  easy. 

Almost  any  bishop's  addre 
substantiate  the  statements  w 
made.    We  refer  to  them 
without  wasting  tijne  in  selec 

We  begin  a  new  paragraph  : 
system  of  the  Protestant  I 
pal  Church  is  eminently  cor 
tional. 

If  a  parish  chooses  to  "  c 
given  man,  he  is  "  called." 

Should  the  bishop  intc 
and  recommend  him,  the  : 
mendation,  without  an  exc 
that  has  ever  come  to  our 
ledge,  militates  against  the  p 
ed  *'call." 

Should  a  parish  desire  to  : 
of  a  pastor,  it  does  so  with  o 
out  the  consent  of  the  bish 
happens,  in  the  estimation 
wardens,  to  be  most  conv 
The  officers  may  consult  the  1 
and,  if  he  agree  with  them,  wi 
good.  The  words  of  the  di 
are  quoted  from  Dan  to  Beei 
and  the  pastor  is  made  to  fi 
lack  of  sympathy — "  Even  ] 
shop  is  against  him,"  is  whi 
by  young  and  old. 

If  the  bishop  does  not  agr< 
them,  they  do  not  consul 
again.  They  proceed  to  j 
plish  what  they  desire  as  if 
no  existence,  and — they  alwa 
ceed. 

There  is  a  farcical  canon 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
says,  if  a  parish  dismiss  its 
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It  concurrence,  it  shall  not 
mitted  into  convention  until 
apologized. 

s  a  very  easy  thing  for  the 
ns  and  vestrymen  to  address 
)nveniion,  after  they  have  ac- 
ished  their  ends,  with  "  Your 
able  body  thinks  we  have 
nrrong,  and — we  are  sorry  for 
something  else  equally  am- 
is and  absurd.  The  officers 
parish  and  the  laymen  of  the 
^gation  have  done  what  they 
1,  and  are  content.  As  the 
ition  is  composed  principally 
men,  the  sympathy  is  natu- 
7ith  the  laymen's  side  of  the 
on.  The  rector  is  hurriedly 
i  over,  his  clerical  brethren 
g  helplessly  on. 
get  a  new  parish  the  dis- 
l  rector  must  *'  candidate  " — 
ire  of  clerical  life  most  revolt- 
any  man  with  a  spark  of  man- 
n  him. 

note,  in  the  next  place,  an  ut- 
nt  of  unity  in  the  Protestant 
>pal  Church. 

re  are  High-Church  and  Low- 
1  bookstores,  where  the  pub- 
as  of  the  one  are  discarded 
!  other.  There  are  High- 
1  and  Low-Church  semina- 
here  a  man,  to  graduate  from 
e,  will  be  looked  upon  inimi- 
at  least  with  suspicion,  by 
ler.  There  is  a  High-Church 
:ty  for  the  Increase  of  the 
ry,**  where  the  principal  thing 
plished  is  the  maintenance 
secretary  of  the  said  so- 
n  a  large  brick  house  in  a 
lable  city,  while  he  claims  to 
"t  a  few  students  on  two 
a  day;  and  a  Low-Church 
;elical  Society,  where  they  re- 
the  beneficiary  to  subscribe 
tain  articles  of  Low-Church- 
:fore  they  will  receive  him. 
!  one  society  is  thoroughly 


hostile  to  the  other,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  latter  was  created  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  former. 

There  is  but  one  thing  in  com- 
mon between  the  two,  and  that  is 
cold-shoulderism. 

There  are  High-Church  and  Low- 
Church  newspapers,  in  which  the 
epithets  used  by  the  one  toward 
the  other  do  not  indicate  even  re- 
speit. 

Some  of  the  "church's"  minis- 
ters would  no  more  enter  a  "de- 
nominational" place  of  worship 
than  they  would  put  their  hand  in 
the  fire.  Others  will  fraternize 
with  everything  and  everybody, 
and  when  Sunday  comes  will  close 
their  eyes — sometimes  they  roll 
them  upward — and  pray  publicly  : 
"  From  heresy  and  schism  good 
Lord  deliver  us." 

It  may  be  necessary  that  there 
should  be  wranglings  and  bickerings 
within  her  fold,  in  order  to  consti- 
tute her  the  church  militant;  but 
we  cannot  forgive  hypocrisy. 

With  some  of  her  ministers  the 
grand  object  of  existence  seems  t6 
be  to  prove  "  Popery"  an  emana- 
tion from  hell.  With  others  the 
effort  is  equally  great  to  prove  the 
Episcopal  Church  as  a  "  co-ordi- 
nate" branch  with  the  Roman 
Church,  and  entitled  to  the  same  * 
consideration  as  is  paid  by  the 
devotees  of  Rome  to  its  hierarchy. 
In  both  instances — viz..  High 
Church  and  Low  Church — history 
records  failure. 

We  notice  next  the  relation  which 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
holds  to  the  Church  of  England. 

The  English  Church  evidently 
regards  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  weaker  sister,  and  not 
to  be  admitted  to  doubtful  disputa- 
tions. She  is  courteous  toward  her, 
and  accepts  her  present  of  a  gold 
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alms-basin  from  an  unrobed  repre- 
sentative with  a  certain  amount  of 
ceremony.  She  invites  her  bishops 
to  the  Lambeth  Conference,  and 
tliey  pay  their  own  fare  across  the 
Atlantic :  but  they  confer  about 
nothing.  It  is  true  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  approved  the  ac- 
tion of  the  English  Church  in  con- 
demning Colenso ;  6ut  this  was  a 
safe  thing  for  the  English  Church 
to  present.  It  would  have  been 
hardly  complimentary  to  have  their 
guests  go  home  without  doing 
something,  especially  as  they  were 
not  to  be  invited  into  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  were  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  coming  Bible  revision. 

The  bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America  were  invited  to 
the  English  conference  very  much 
as  country  cousins  are  invited  to 
tea,  and  that  was  all. 

By  way  of  asserting  her  right  to 
a  recognition  as  an  equal  with  the 
Church  of  England,  she — the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America — has 
established,  or  rather  individuals 
have  established  and  the  act  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention,  certain  rival  con- 
gregations in  a  few  foreign  cities 
where  the  English  service  was  al- 
ready established.  If  she  be  of 
the  same  Catholic  mould  as  the 
Church  of  England,  why  does  she 
thus  in  a  foreign  city  attempt  to 
maintain  an  opposition  service } 
The  variations  in  the  Prayer-Book 
are  no  answer  to  the  question.  If 
the  English  Church  be  Holy,  Catho- 
lic, and  Apostolic,  and  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  be  Holy, 
(Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  the  two 
are  therefore  one ;  for  iliey  both 
claim  that  there  is  but  one  Holy, 
Catholic,  and  Apostolic  church. 

She  is  in  this  case  unmistakably 
uncatholic,  or   else   the  English 


Church  is.  In  either  case  sh< 
to  the  ground. 

Our  attention  is  directed 
to  the  many  laws  enacted  a 
her  bishops  as  compared  wit 
laws  enacted  against  the  other 
bers  of  the  church.  If  Ma 
were  to  be  restored  to  the 
and  were  to  write  the  histo 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  us 
an  authority  the  Digest  of  O 
as  he  has  been  accustomed 
Ecclesiastical  History  to  use 
siastical  documents  general] 
would  style  the  bishops  o 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  criminals  of  the  deepest 
and  the  priests  and  deacon 
much  better.  The  laity  woii 
regarded  as  all  that  could  be  di 
in  lofty  integrity  and  spotlesi 
rality.  •  For  why  ?  A  glance  a 
vade-mecum  of  law — ^the  Dig 
Canons — shows  an  immense 
of  its  space  to  be  devoted  "  I 
trial  of  a  bishop."  The  lai 
scot-free. 

We  question  the  propriety,  z 
as  the  Catholicity,  of  coverir 
higher  clergy  with  laws  till  th 
helpless,  while  the  laity  reve 
freedom  that  amounts,  when 
choose,  to  mob-license ;  but 
done,  and  the  Episcopal  Chu 
degraded  to  a  level  lower  thai 
of  the  denominations  around 

With  other  bodies  who  call 
selves  Christian  there  is  a  c 
amount  of  consistency.  The 
lers  are  from  among  their 
members.  With  the  church 
consideration,  her  rulers,  in 
cases,  are  any  unbaptized  he 
who  may  choose  to  work  them 
into  a  temporary  favor  wit 
pew-holders.  It  is  not  neo 
that  tiiey  should  even  have  e^ 
tended  cliurch.  We  note  a 
stance  where  the  chief  man 
small  parish  was  a  druggisi 
kept  in  the  rear  of  his  drug-sl 
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king-room;  and  this  man 
:ted  treasurer  year  after 
a  handful  of  interested 
nd,  when  elected,  he  man- 
:he  finances  of  the  parish 
5  to  his  own  notions  of 
.  It  was  his  habit  to  go 
urch  near  the  close  of  the 
and  go  away  immediately 
collection. 

te  another  instance  where 
visited  the  rector  of  his 
id  threatened,  with  a  polite 
;ive  him  something  hotter 
tion  of  the  day  of  judgment 
not  ask  his  (the  warden's) 
little  more  on  parish  mat- 
be  parish  grew  so  warm 
le  end  of  three  weeks  the 
is  candidating  for  another, 
te  another  instance  where 
was  so  overjoyed  at  hav- 
k1  a  rector  according  to 
liking  that,  on  the  arrival 
w  incumbent,  he  not  only 
o  to  hear  him  preach,  but 
home  with  certain  friends, 
fTed,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
looced  big  drunk.*'  Out  of 
.tion  for  the  feelings  of  his 
t  use  the  word  "  dooced  " 
f  his  stronger  expression, 
ctor  of  this  happily-ruled 
as  imprudent  enough  to 
displeasure  of  his  warden 
jw  months  of  arduous  la- 
received  a  note  while  sit- 
e  bedside  of  his  sick  wife, 
at  after  the  following  Sun- 
srvices  would  be  dispensed 
It  if  he  attempted  to  stay, 
ch  would  be  closed  for 

e  well  acquainted  with  a 
lere  a  congregation  wished 
ice  both  the  senior  and 
irdens.  These  two  gentle- 
been  shrewd  enough  to 
le  event.  They  succeeded, 
ating  management,  in  hav- 
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ing  vested  in  themselves  the  right 
of  selling  pews.  When  Easter 
Monday  came,  they  sold  for  a  dol- 
lar a  pew  to  loafers  on  the  streets, 
and  swarmed  the  election  with  men 
who  never  had  entered  the  place  be- 
fore. The  laws  of  the  parish  were 
such  that  there  was  no  redress. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  rector 
was  soon  candidating. 

During  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
official  life  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  eminent  bishops,  he  was 
called  on  to  officiate  at  the  institu* 
tion  of  a  Low-Church  rector.  At 
the  morning  service  the  bishop 
took  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
congregation  on  the  assumed  fact 
that  they  had  now  "  an  altar,  a 
priest,  and  a  sacrifice,'*  and  went  on 
to  enlarge  on  that  idea.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  the  insti- 
tuted minister,  in  addressing  the 
congregation,  said  :  "  My  brethren, 
so  help  me  God !  if  the  doctrines 
you  heard  this  morning  are  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  then  I  am  no  Protes- 
tant Episcopalian ;  but  they  are 
not  such" — and  essayed  substan- 
tiating the  assertion.  All  that 
came  of  the  affair  was  the  publica- 
tion,  on  the  part  of  each,  of  their 
respective  discourses.  On  the  sup- 
position of  the  bishop's  having  any 
foundation  for  his  ecclesiastical 
character  and  for  the  doctrines  he 
taught,  would  that  have  been  the 
end  of  the  matter  ? 

Can  it  be  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  Catholic  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  she  is  part  of  the  grand  struc- 
ture portrayed  by  prophets  and 
sung  in  the  matchless  words  of  in- 
spiration as  that  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail? 
Rather,  we  are  forced  to  class  her 
as  a  "  sister  '  among  the  very  "  here- 
tics "  from  whom  in  her  litany  she 
prays,  "  Good  Lord  deliver  us." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Alarming  Symptoms. 


November  had  come,  and  was 
gathering  up  the  last  tints  and  blos- 
soms of  autumn.  One  by  one  the 
garden  lights  were  being  put  out ; 
the  tall  archangel  lilies  drooped 
iheir  snow  and  gold  cups  languidly  ; 
the  jasmine,  that  only  the  other 
day  twinkled  its  silver  stars  amidst 
the  purple  bells  of  the  clematis,  now 
trailed  wearily  down  the  trellis  of 
the  porch;  the  hardy  geraniums 
made  a  stand  for  it  yet,  but  their 
petals  dropped  off  at  every  puff  of 
wind,  and  powdered  the  gravel  with 
a  scarlet  ring  round  their  six  big 
red  pots  that  flanked  the  walk  from 
the  gate  to  the  cottage  door;  the 
red  roses  held  out  like  a  forlorn 
hope,  defying  the  approach  of  the 
conqueror,  and  staying  to  say  a  last 
good-by  to  sweet  Mother  Summer, 
ere  she  passed  away. 

It  was  too  chilly  to  sit  out  of 
doors  late  of  afternoons  now,  and 
night  fell  quickly.  M.  de  la  Bour- 
bonais  had  collapsed  into  his  brown 
den ;  but  the  window  stood  open, 
and  let  the  faint  incense  of  the  gar- 
den steal  in  to  him,  as  he  bent  over 
his  desk  with  his  shaded  lamp  be- 
side him. 

Franceline  had  found  it  cold,  and 
had  slipt  away,  without  saying  why, 
to  her  own  room  upstairs.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  floor  with  her  hands 
in  her  lap,  and  her  head  pressed 
against  the  latticed  window,  watch- 
ing the  scarlet  geraniums  as  they 
shivered  in  the  evening  breeze  and 
dropped  into  their  moist  autumn 


tomb.  A  large  crystal  mo 
rising  above  the  woods  beyi 
river,  and  a  few  stars  were 
out.  She  counted  them,  an< 
ed  to  the  wood- pigeon  cootn 
park,  and  to  the  solitary  nol 
owl  that  answered  from  some 
grove.  But  the  voices  of  w< 
field  were  not  to  her  now  wl 
once  had  been.  There  wai 
thing  in  her  that  responded 
still,  but  not  in  the  old  w 
had  drifted  somewhere  beyo 
reach ;  she  was  hearkeni 
other  voices,  since  one  ha^ 
her  with  a  power  these  ha 
possessed,  and  whose  echoin 
ness  had  converted  the  soui 
had  till  then  been  her  onl 
into  a  blank  and  aching 
Other  pulses  had  been  stirrc 
chords  struck  within  her,  s< 
and  deep,  and  unlike  the  ol 
ish  ones,  that  these  had  be 
her  what  the  memory  of  the 
childhood  are  to  the  fu! 
man — a  sweet  shadow  thai 
when  the  substance  has  f!< 
of  a  life  that  has  been  liv 
can  never  be  quickened 
is  enshrined  in  memory. 

She  was  very  pale,  almo! 
shadow  herself,  as  she  sat 
the  silver  gloom.  Moth< 
met  her  in  her  walks  ab 
neighborhood  looked  wistfu 
the  gentle  young  face,  and  8 
a  sigh  :  "  What  a  pity ! 
young  too  !"  Yet  France! 
not  ill;  not  even  ailing;  sfe 
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ained  even  of  fatigue,  and 
her  father  tapped  the  pale 
and  asked  how  his  Clair-de- 
as,  she  would  answer  brightly 
he  had  never  been  better  in 
fc,  and  as  she  had  no  cough, 
rlieved  her.  A  cough  was 
ond*s  single  diagnosis  of  dis- 
md  death  ;  he  had  a  vague 
rei)^eated  belief  that  nobody, 
ing  persofi  certainly,  ever  died 
jral  death  without  this  fatal 
initory  symptom.  And  yet 
lid  not  help  following  France- 
ith  an  anxious  eye  as  he  saw 
liking  listlessly  about  the  gar- 
•r  sitting  with  a  book  in  her 
that  she  let  drop  every  now 
hen  to  look  dreamily  oat  of 
ndow,  and  only  resumed  with 
idcnt  effort.  Sometimes  she 
go  and  lean  her  arms  on  the 
:  the  end  of  the  garden,  and 
there  for  an  hour  together 
:  at  the  familiar  landscape  as 
were  discovering  some  new 
J  in  it,  or  straining  her  eyes 
I  some  distant  object.  He 
not  lay  his  finger  on  any  par- 
symptom  that  justified  anx- 
nd  still  he  was  anxious ;  a 
J  of  some  sort  had  come  over 
ild  ;  she  grew  more  and  more 
•r  mother,  and  it  was  not  until 
garde  was  several  years  older 
Franceline  that  the  disease 
had  been  germinating  in  her 

from  childhood  developed 
ud  proved  fatal, 
ie  la  Bourbonais  never  allud- 

Franceline's  refusal  of  Sir 
iby  Anwyll,  but  he  had  not 
en  it.  In  his  dreamy  mind  he 
:ed  on  the  possibility  of  the 
jcing  renewed,  and  her  ac- 
g  it.  As  to  Glide  de  Winton, 
i  quite  ceased  to  think  of 
nd  never  for  an  instant  coup- 
n  in  his  thoughts  with  France- 
It  did  not  strike  him  as  signi- 


ficant that  Sir  Simon  had  avoided 
mentioning  the  young  man  since 
his  return.  After  the  conversation 
that  Glide  had  once  been  the  sub- 
ject of  between  them,  this  reticence 
was  natural  enough.  The  failure 
of  his  wild,  affectionate  scheme 
placed  him  in  a  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous position  towards  Raymond, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  he 
shrank  from  alluding  to  it. 

Sir  Ponsonby  had  left  Rydal  im- 
mediately after  the  eventful  ride  we 
know  of  He  could  not  remain  in 
Franceline's  neighborhood  without 
seeing  her,  and  he  had  sense  enough 
to  feel  that  he  would  injure  rather 
than  serve  his  cause  by  forcing  his 
society  on  her  after  what  had  pass- 
ed. This  is  as  good  as  admitting 
that  he  did  not  look  upon  his  cause 
as  lost.  What  man  in  love  for  the 
first  time  would  give  up  after  one 
refusal,  if  his  love  was  worth  the 
name  }  Ponsonby  was  not  one  of 
the  faint-hearted  tribe.  He  com- 
bined real  modesty  as  to  his  own 
worth  and  pretensions  with  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  power  of  his 
love  and  its  ultimate  success.  The 
infallibility  of  hope  and  persever- 
ance was  an  essential  part  of  his 
lover's  creed.  He  did  not  apply 
the  tenet  with  any  special  sense  of 
its  fitness  toFranceline  in  particular. 
He  was  no  analyzer  of  character ; 
he  did  not  discriminate  nicely  be- 
tween the  wants  and  attributes  of 
one  woman  and  another  ;  he  blend- 
ed them  all  in  a  theoretical  worship, 
and  included  all  womankind  in  his 
notions  as  to  how  they  were  indi- 
vidually to  be  woed  and  won.  He 
would  let  them  have  their  own  way, 
allow  them  unlimited  pin-money, 
cover  them  with  trinkets,  and  grati- 
fy all  their  little  whims.  If  a  girl 
were  ever  so  beautiful  and  ever  so 
good,  no  man  could  do  more  for 
her  than  this;  and  any  man  who 
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was  able  and  willing  to  do  it,  ought 
to  be  able  to  win  her.  Ponsonby 
took  heart,  and  trusted  to  his  uni- 
form good  luck  not  to  miss  the 
prize  he  had  set  his  heart  on.  He 
would  rejoin  his  regiment  for  the 
present,  and  see  what  a  month's 
absence  would  do  for  him.  He 
had  one  certain  ground  of  hope : 
Franceline  did  not  dislike  him,  and, 
as  far  as  he  could  learn  or  guess, 
she  cared  for  no  one  else.  Sir  Si- 
mon was  his  ally,  and  would  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  for  him,  and  keep 
the  little  spark  alive — if  spark  there 
were — ^by  singing  his  praises  judi- 
ciously in  the  ear  of  the  cruel  fair 
one. 

She,  meanwhile,  went  on  in  her 
usual  quiet  routine,  tending  the 
sick,  teaching  some  little  children, 
and  working  with  her  father,  who 
grew  daily  more  enamored  of  her 
tender  and  intelligent  co-operation. 
Lady  Anwyll  called  soon  after  Pon- 
sonby's  departure,  and  was  just  as 
kind  and  unconstrained  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  She  did  not 
press  Franceline  to  go  and  stay  at 
Rydal,  but  hoped  she  would  ride 
over  there  occasionally  with  Sir 
Simon  to  lunch.  Her  duties  as 
secretary  to  Raymond  made  the 
sacrifice  of  a  whole  afternoon  re- 
pugnant to  her;  but  she  did  go 
once,  just  to  show  the  old  lady  that 
she  retained  the  same  kind  feeling 
towards  her  as  before  anything  had 
occurred  to  make  a  break  in  their 
intimacy.  It  was  delightful  when 
she  came  home  to  find  that  her  fa- 
ther had  been  utterly  at  sea  without 
her,  mooning  about  in  a  helpless 
way  amongst  the  notes  and  papers 
that  under  her  management  had 
passed  from  confusion  and  chaos 
into  order  and  sequence.  While 
everything  was  in  confusion  he 
could  find  his  way  through  the 
maze,  but  he  had  no  key  to  this  i 


new  order  of  things.  F 
declared  she  must  never  1 
so  long  again ;  he  had  put  e 
topsy-turvy,  he  was  not  to 
ed.  The  discovery  of  his 
ence  on  her  in  a  sphere  v 
had  till  lately  been  as  ii 
him  as  Ang^lique  or  Miss  ] 
was  a  source  of  infinite  ei 
to  her,  and  she  threw  he; 
her  daily  task  with  an  en( 
lightened  the  labor  imme 
her  father,  without,  as  far  a! 
line  could  say,  fatiguing 
But  fatigue  for  being  unc 
is  sometimes  none  the  1 
It  may  be  that  this  susta 
plication  was  straining  a  s 
ready  severely  tried  by  mei 
sure.  She  was  one  day 
away  as  usual,  while  Raymt 
a  bookful  of  notes  in  h 
stood  on  the  hearth-rug  < 
Suddenly  she  was  seized  i 
of  coughing,  and,  putting  li 
kerchief  quickly  to  her  m< 
drew  it  away  stained  with 
She  stifled  a  cry  of  terror  1 
to  her  lips,  and  hurried  oi 
room.  Her  father  had  j 
thing,  but  her  abrupt  c 
startled  him  ;  he  hastened 
and  found  her  in  the  kitch 
ing  the  handkerchief  up  I 
lique,  who  was  looking  at 
stain  with  a  face  rather  ; 
than  terrified. 

My  God,  have  pity  u] 
My  child  !  My  child  1 
clasping  his  hands  and  aba 
himself  to  his  distress  with 
passioned  demonstrativem 
Frenchman. 

Woman,  it  is  said  truly, 
courageous  at  bearing  phys 
than  man ;  it  is  true  also 
has  more  self-command  in 
ling  the  expression  of  men 
Her  instinct  is  surer  too  in 
her  how  to  save  others  froi 
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ct  her  be  ever  so  untutored, 
ill  prove  herself  shrewder 
the  cleverest  man  on  occa- 
likc  the  present.  Angelique's 
nly  instinct  told  her  at  once 
:  was  essential  not  to  frighten 
eline  :  that  the  nervous  shock 
infallibly  aggravate  the  evil, 
ver  the  cause  lay,  and  that 
est  thing  to  do  now  was  to 
I  and  allay  her  fears, 
less  me !  what  is  there  to 
a  row  about  ?**  she  cried  with 
igry  chuckle,  crushing  the 
erchief  in  her  fingers  and 
g  a  look  on  her  master 
,  if  eyes  could  knock  down, 
have  laid  him  prostrate  on 
►ol ;  "  the  child  has  an  indi- 
n  and  has  thrown  up  a 
iful  of  bread  from  her  stom- 
Hein  !" 

o\r  do  you  know  it  is  from 
tomach  and  not  from  the 
?"  he  asked,  already  reas- 
by  her  confidence,  and  still 
by  her  incivility, 
ow  do  I  know  ?    Am  I  a 

Would  it  be  that  color  if  it 
rem  the  lungs  ?  I  say  it  is 
he  stomach,  and  it  is  a  good 
jss.  But  we  must  not  have 
uch  of  it.  It  would  weaken 
lid;  we  must  slop  it." 
will  run  for  the  doctor  at 
"  exclaimed  M.  de  la  Bour- 
j,  still  trembling  and  excited, 
tay  ! — no!— I  will  fly  to  the 

and  they  will  despatch  a 
n  horseback  !"  He  was  hur- 
away  when  Angelique  literal- 
uted  at  him  : 

ilt  thou  be  quiet  with  thy 
r  and  ihy  man  on  horseback  ! 
thee  it  is  from  the  stomach  ; 
iv  what  I  am  about.  I  want 
r  man  nor  horse.  It  is  from 
omach  !  Dost  thou  take  me 
fool  at  this  time  of  my  life  V* 
rmond  stood  still  like  a  chid- 


den child  while  the  old  servant 
poured  this  volley  at  him.  France- 
line  stared  at  her  aghast.  In  her 
angry  excitement  the  grenadier 
had  broken  through  not  only  all 
barriers  of  rank,  but  all  the  com- 
mon rules  of  civility — she  who  was 
such  a  strict  observer  of  both  that 
they  seemed  a  very  part  of  herself. 
This  ought  to  have  opened  their 
eyes,  if  nothing  else  did  ;  but  Fran- 
celir,e  was  only  bewildered,  Ray- 
mond was  cowed  and  perplexed. 

"  If  thou  art  indeed  quite  sure," 
he  said,  falling  into  the  familiar 
*'  thee  and  thou"  by  which  she  ad- 
dressed him,  and  which  on  her  def- 
erential lips  sounded  so  outrageous 
and  unnatural — "  if  thou  art  indeed 
certain  I  will  be  satisfied ;  but,  my 
good  Angelique,  would  it  not  be  a 
wise  precaution  to  have  a  medical 
man? — only  just,  as  thou  sayest 
well,  to  prevent  its  going  too  far." 

**  Well,  well,  if  Monsieur  le  Comte 
wishes,  let  it  be;  let  the  doctor 
come  ;  for  me,  I  care  not  for  him ; 
they  are  an  ignorant  lot,  pulling 
long  faces  to  make  long  bills ;  but 
if  it  pleases  Monsieur  le  Comte,  let 
him  have  one  to  see  the  child." 
She  nodded  her  flaps  at  him,  as  if 
to  say,  "  Be  off"  then  at  once  and 
leave  us  in  peace !" 

He  was  leaving  the  room,  when, 
turning  round  suddenly,  he  came 
close  up  to  Franceline.  "  Dost 
thou  feel  a  pain,  my  child  V*  he  said, 
peering  anxiously  into  her  face. 

"  No,  father,  not  the  least  pain. 
I  am  sure  Angelique  is  right ;  I  feel 
nothing  here,"  putting  her  hand  to 
her  chest. 

"  God  is  good  !  God  is  good  !" 
muttered  the  father  half  audibly, 
and,  stroking  her  cheek  gently,  he 
went. 

*'  Let  not  Monsieur  le  Comte  go 
rushing  ofl"  himself ;  let  him  send 
one  of  those  thirty-six  lackeys  at 
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the  Court  !'*  cried  Angelique,  call- 
ing after  him  through  the  kitchen 
window. 

In  her  heart  and  soul  Ang^Hquc 
was  terrified.  She  had  thrown 
out  quite  at  random,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  desperation,  that  confident 
assurance  as  to  the'  color  of  the 
stain.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
save  Franceline  from  the  shock, 
but  it  had  fallen  full  upon  herself. 
This  accident  sounded  like  the  first 
stroke  of  the  death-knell.  No  one 
would  have  supposed  it  to  look  at 
her.  She  set  her  arms  akimbo  and 
laughed  till  she  shook  at  her  own 
impudence^o  M.  le  Comte,  and 
how  meekly  M.  le  Comte  had  borne 
it,  and  how  scared  his  face  was,  and 
what  a  joke  the  business  was  alto- 
gether. To  see  him  stand  there 
wringing  his  hands,  and  making 
such  a  wailing  about  nothing! 
But  when  Franceline  was  going  to 
answer  and  reproach  her  old  bonne 
with  this  inopportune  mirth,  she 
laid  her  hand  on  the  young  girl's 
mouth  and  bade  her  peremptorily 
be  silent. 

"  If  you  go  talking  and  scolding, 
child,  there  is  no  knowing  what 
mischief  you  may  do.  Come  and 
lie  down,  and  keep  perfectly  quiet.** 
Franceline  obeyed  willingly 
enough.  She  was  weak  and  tir- 
ed, and  glad  to  be  alone  awhile. 

Angelique  placed  a  cold,  wet 
cloth  on  her  chest,  and  made  her 
some  cold  lemonade  to  drink.  It 
was  making  a  fuss  about  nothing, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  it  would  please  M. 
le  Comte.  He  was  never  happier 
than  when  people  were  making  a 
fuss  over  his  Ciair-de-lune. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  count 
returned,  accompanied  by  Sir  Si- 
mon. Angelique  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  baronet  understood  how 
things  were.  He  talked  very  big 
about  his  confidence  that  Ange- 


lique was  right ;  that  it  was  a 
dent  of  no  serious  import  wh; 
but  he  exchanged  a  furtive 
with  the  old  woman  that  suffi 
belied  all  this  confident  tall 
was  for  going  up  to  see  Fra 
with  M.  de  la  Bourbonais,  b 
gelique  would  not  allow  this. 
Comte  might  go,  if  he  like 
vided  he  did  not  make  her 
but  nobody  else  must  go ;  th 
was  too  small,  and  it  would 
the  child  to  see  people  abc 
So  Raymond  went  up  alor 
soon  as  his  back  was  turnc 
gelique  threw  up  her  ham 
a  gesture  too  significant  f 
words.  Sir  Simon  closed  tl 
gently. 

I  am  not  duped  any  mo] 
you,"  he  said.  "It  is  sure 
very  serious,  even  if  it  is  nc 
Tell  me  what  you  really  thir 

"I  saw  her  mother  go  t 
it  all.  It  began  like  this. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  had  a 
the  petite  has  never  ha< 
That  is  the  only  thing  tha 
me  a  bit  of  hope ;  the  pet 
never  coughed.  O  Monsii 
mon  !  it  is  terrible.  It  m 
us  all  three;  I  know  it  will.' 

"  Tut,  tut !  don't  give  up 
way,  Angelique,"  said  the  1 
kindly,  and  turning  aside ; 
will  mend  nothing;  it  is  tl 
worst  thing  you  could  do. 
with  you  that  it  is  very  s 
not  so  much  the  accident 
perhaps — we  know  nothing 
that  yet — but  on  account 
hereditary  taint  in  the  const 
However,  there  has  been  nc 
undermining  it  so  far,  an 
care — I  promise  you  sh« 
have  the  best — there  is  everj 
to  hope  the  child  will  wea 
At  her  age  one  weathers 
thing,"  he  added,  che 
Come  now,  don't  despc 
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deal  depends  on  your  keep- 
:heerfiil  countenance." 
enow  ity  monsieur,  and  I  will 
'  best.  But  I  hear  steps ! 
it  be  the  doctor  already? 
xiness'  sake  run  out  and  meet 
d  tell  him,  as  he  hopes  to  save 
lot  to  let  Monsieur  le  Comte 
here  is  any  danger !  It  is 
rith  us  if  he  does.  Monsieur 
ite  could  no  more  hide  it 
baby  could  hide  a  pin  in  its 

:)pened  the  door  and  almost 
Sir  Simon  out,  in  her  ter- 
t  the  doctor  should  walk  in 
t  being  warned. 
)imoQ  met  him  at  the  back 
cottage.  A  few  words  were 
gcd,  and  they  came  in  to- 
Raymond  met  them  on 
irs.  The  medical  man  pre- 
ieeing  his  patient  ialone  ;  the 
Qiight  be  present,  but  he 
lave  no  one  else.  In  a  very 
lutes  he  came  down,  and  a 
at  his  face  set  the  father's 
Imost  completely  at  rest, 
ar  me,  Sir  Simon,  you  would 
do  for  a  sick  nurse.  You 
.'d  me  for  a  very  dangerous 
your  message  ;  it  is  a  mere 
hardly  worth  the  hard  ride 
d  to  perform  in  twenty  min 

en  there  is  nothing  amiss 
e  lungs?" 

)uld  you  like  to  sound  them 
If,  count?  Pray  do!  It 
:  more  satisfactory  to  you." 
e  hanfled  his  stethoscope  to 
la  Bourbonais — not  mock- 
but     quite    gravely  and 

t   provincial  doctor  missed 
:ation.    He  ought  to  have 
diplomatist. 

sad  of  the  proffered  stetlio- 
M.  de  la  BoiirboiKiis  grasped 
nd.    His  heart  was  too  full 


for  speech.  The  reaction  of  secur- 
ity after  the  brief  interval  of  agony 
and  suspense  unnerved  him.  He  sat 
down  without  speaking,  and  wiped 
the  great  drops  from  his  forehead. 
The  medical  man  addressed  himsejf 
to  Sir  Simon  and  Ang^lique.  There 
was  nothing  whatever  to  be  alarmed 
at ;  but  there  was  occasion  for  care 
and  certain  preventive  measures. 
The  young  lady  must  have  perfect 
rest  and  quiet ;  there  must  be  no 
talking  for  some  time ;  no  exciter 
ment  of  any  sort.  He  gave  sundry 
directions  about  diet,  etc.,  and 
wrote  a  prescription  which  was  to 
be  sent  to  the  chemist  at  once. 
M.  de  la  Bourbonais  accompanied 
him  to  the  door  with  a  lightened 
heart,  and  bade  him  au  revoir  with 
a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand. 

"Now,  let  me  hear  the  truth," 
said  Sir  Simon,  as  soon  as  they  en- 
tered the  park. 

"  You  have  heard  the  truth— 
though  only  in  a  negative  form.  If 
you  noticed,  we  did  not  commit  our- 
selves to  any  opinion  of  the  case ; 
we  only  prescribed  for  it.  This 
was  the  only  way  in  which  we 
could  honestly  follow  your  instruc- 
tions," observed  the  doctor,  who 
always  used  the  royal  "  we  "  of  au- 
thorship when  speaking  profession- 
ally. 

"  You  showed  great  tact  and  pru- 
dence ;  but  there  is  no  need  for 
either  now.  Tell  me  exactly  what 
you  think." 

"  It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose 
to  tell  you  what  we  know,"  rejoined 
the  medical  man.  **  There  is  a 
blood-vessel  broken ;  not  a  large 
one,  happily,  and  if  the  hemorrhage 
does  not  increase  and  continue, 
it  may  prove  of  no  really  serious 
consequence.  But  then  we  must 
remember  the  question  of  inheri- 
tance. That  is  what  makes  a 
symptom  in  itself  trifling  assume  a 
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grave — we  refrain  from  saying  fatal 
— character." 

"  You  are  convinced  that  this  is 
but  the  beginning  of  the  end — am 
I  to  understand  that?"  asked  Sir 
Simon.  He  was  used  to  the  doc- 
tor's pompous  way,  and  knew  him 
to  be  both  clever  and  conscientious, 
at  least  towards  his  patients. 

"  It  would  be  precipitating  an 
opinion  to  say  so  much.  We  are 
on  the  whole  inclined  to  take  a 
more  sanguine  view.  We  consider 
the  hitherto  unimpaired  health  of 
the  patient,  and  her  extreme  youth, 
fair  grounds  for  hope.  But  great 
care  must  be  taken  ;  all  excitement 
must  be  avoided." 

"  You  may  count  on  your  orders 
being  strictly  carried  out,"  said  Sir 
Simon. 

They  walked  on  a  few  yards  with- 
out further  speech.  Sir  Simon  was 
busy  with  anxious  and  affectionate 
thoughts. 

**  I  should  fancy  a  warm  climate 
would  be  the  best  cure  for  a  case  of 
this  kind,"  he  observed,  answering 
his  own  rellections,  rather  than 
speaking  to  his  companion. 

**No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  assented 
Dr.  Blink,  **  if  the  patient  was  in  a 
position  to  authorize  her  medical 
attendant  in  ordering  such  a  mea- 
sure." 

"  Monsieur  de  la  Bourbonais  is  in 
that  position,"  replied  Sir  Simon, 
quietly. 

"Ah!  I  am  glad  to  know  it.  I 
may  act  on  the  information  one  of 
these  days.  The  young  lady  could 
not  bear  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  to 
the  south  just  now  ;  the  general 
health  is  a  good  deal  below  par; 
the  nervous  system  wants  toning; 
it  is  unstrung." 

Sir  Simon  made  no  comment — 
not  at  least  in  words — but  it  set  his 
mind  on  painful  conjecture.  Per- 
haps the  electric  chain  passed  from 


him  to  his  companion,  for  the  lit*  j 
ter  said  irrelevantly  but  with  a  lif^i 
nificant  expression,  as  he  turned  I 
his  glance  full  upon  Sir  Simon :  \ 

"  We  medical  men  are  crusted^ 
with  many  secrets— secrets  of  ihe^ 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  body.   We  - 
ask  you  frankly,  as  a  friend  of  our 
patient,  is  there  any  moral  cause  at 
work — any  disappointed  affection 
that  may  liave  preyed  on  the  mind 
and  fostered  the  inherited  germs 
of  disease  V* 

"I  cannot  answer  that  question,'* 
replied  the  baronet  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

"You  cannot,  or  you  will  not? 
Excuse  my  pertinacity;  it  is  profes- 
sional and  necessary^" 

Sir  Simon  hesitated  again  before 
he  answered. 

**  1  cannot  even  give  a  decided 
answer  to  that.  I  had  some  thnc 
ago  feared  there  existed  something 
of  the  sort,  but  of  late  those  appre- 
hensions had  entirely  disappeared. 
If  you  had  put  the  question  to  me 
yesterday,  1  should  have  said  em- 
phatically there  is  nothing  to  fear 
on  that  score ;  the  child  is  perfect- 
ly happy  and  quite  heart-whole." 

"  And  to-day  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  as  much,"  persisted 
Dr.  Blink.  Something  has  occur- 
red to  modify  this  change  of  opin- 
ion r 

"  Nothing,  except  the  accident 
that  you  know  of  and  your  question 
now.  These  suggest  to  me  that  I 
may  have  been  right  iq  the  first  in- 
stance." 

"  Is  it  in  your  power  or  within 
tlie  power  of  circumstances  to  set 
the  wrong  right — to  remove  the 
cause  of  anxiety — assuming  that  it 
actually  exists?" 

"  No,  it  is  not ;  nothing  can  re- 
move it." 

"  And  she  is  aware  of  thisf?" 

"  I  fear  not." 
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Y  rather  that  you  hope  not. 
1  cases  hope  is  the  best  phy- 

Ict  nothing  be  done,  as  far 

can  prevent  it,  to  destroy 
pc  in  the  patient's  mind ;  I 

even  venture  to  urge  that 
lould  do  anything  in  your 
to  feed  and  stimulate  it." 
at  is  impossible ;  quite  im- 
e,"  said  Sir  Simon  emphati- 

Thc  doctor's  words  fell  on 
c  a  sting,  and  this  very  feel- 
:reased  to  conviction  what 

the  beginning  of  the  con- 
)n,  been  only  a  vague  mis- 

celine  rallied  quickly,  and 
r  returning  strength  Sir  Si- 
ears  were  allayed.  He  had 
n  able  to  follow  the  doctor's 
as  to  keeping  alive  any 
g  delusions  that  might  exist 
mind,  but  he  succeeded,  by 
continually  dinning  it  into 

that  there  was  no  danger, 
incing  her  father  that  there 
:;  and  the  cheerfulness  and 
'  that  radiated  from  him 
beneficially  on  her,  and 
of  great  help  to  the  medi- 
tment.  And  was  Dr.  Blink 
I  his  surmise  that  a  moral 
ad  been  at  work  and  con- 
l  to  the  bursting  of  the 
essel.^  If  Franceline  had 
ked  she  would  have  denied 
ny  one  had  said  to  her  that 
dent  had  been  brought  on 
ital  suffering,  or  insinuated 
:  was  siill  at  heart  pining 
it  love,  she  would  have  an- 
with  proud  sincerity  :    **  It 

I  am  not  pining.    I  have 
to  think  of  Glide  de  Win- 
lave  ceased  to  love  him." 
rhich  of  us  can  answer  truly 

own  hearts  ?  We  do  not 
»  idealize  Franceline.  We 
describe  her  as  she  was,  the 


good  with  the  evil;  the  struggle 
and  the  victory  as  tliey  alternated 
in  her  life;  her  heart  fluctuating, 
but    never    consciously  disloyal. 
There  must  be  flaws  in  every  pic- 
ture taken  from  life.    Perfection  is 
not  to  be  found  in  nature,  except 
when  seen  through  a  poet's  eyes. 
Perhaps  it  was  true  that  Franceline 
had  ceased  to  love  Glide.  When 
our  will  is  firmly  set  upon  self- 
conquest  we  are  apt  to  fancy  it 
achieved.    But  conquest  does  not 
of  necessity  bring  joy,  or  even 
peace.     Nothing  is  so  terrible  as 
a  victory,  except  a  defeat,  was  a 
great  captain's  cry  on  surveying  the 
bloody  field  of  yesterday's  battle. 
The  frantic  effort,  the  bleeding  tro- 
phies may  inflict  a  death- wound  on 
the  conqueror  as  fatal,   in  one 
sense,   as   defeat.     We   see  the 
"  good  fight"  every  day  leading  to 
such  issues.    Brave  souls  fight  and 
carry  the  day,  and  then  go  to  reap 
their  laurels  where  "beyond  these 
voices  there  is  peace."  F>anceline 
had  gained  a  victory,  but  there  was 
no  rejoicing  in  the  triumph.  Her 
heart  plained  still  of  its  wounds  ; 
if  she  did  not  hear  it,  it  was  be- 
cause she  would  not ;  it  still  be- 
moaned its  hard  fate,  its  broken 
cup  of  happiness. 

She  rose  up  from  this  illness, 
however,  happier  than  she  had 
been  for  months.  It  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  period  which 
had  worked  such  changes  to  her 
inward  life  counted  only  a  few 
months ;  it  seemed  like  years,  like 
a  lifetime,  since  she  had  first  met 
Glide  de  Winton.  She  resumed 
her  calmly  busy  little  life  as  before 
the  break  had  come  that  suspended 
its  active  routine.  By  Dr.  Blink's 
desire  the  teaching  class  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing against  cold  prevented  her  do- 
ing much  amongst  the  sick;  but 
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this  extra  leisure  in  one  way  en- 
abled her  to  increase  her  work  in 
another;  she  devoted  it  to  writing 
with  her  father ;  this  never  tired 
her,  she  affinued — it  only  interested 
and  amused  her. 

The  advisability  of  a  trip  to  some 
southern  spot  in  France  or  Italy 
had  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Blink; 
but  the  proposal  was  rejected  by 
his  patient  in  such  a  strenuous  and 
excited  manner  that  he  forebore  to 
press  it.  He  noticed  also  an  ex- 
pression of  sudden  pain  on  M.  de 
la  Bourbunais'  countenance,  accom- 
panied by  an  involuntary  deep* 
drawn  sigh,  that  led  him  to  believe 
there*  must  be  pecuniary  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  the  scheme, 
notwithstanding  Sir  Simon's  assur- 
ance  to  th^  contrary.  The  Smigri 
was  universally  looked  upon  as  a 
poor  man.  Who  else  would  live  as 
he  did.^  Still  Sir  Simon  must  have 
known  what  he  was  saying.  How- 
ever, as  it  happened,  the  cold 
weather,  which  was  now  setting  in 
pretty  sharp\  was  by  no  means  fa- 
vorable to  travelling,  so  the  doctor 
consented  willingly  enough  to  abide 
by  the  patient's  circumstances  and 
wishes.  A  long  journey  in  winter  is 
always  a  high  price  for  an  invalid  to 
pay  for  the  benefit  of  a  warm  climate. 

In  the  first  days  of  December, 
Sir  Simon  took  flight  from  Duller- 
ton  to  Nice.  Lady  Rebecca  was 
spending  the  winter  at  Cannes,  and 
as  Mr.  Simpson  reported  that  "  her 
ladyship's  health  had  declined  visi- 
bly within  the  last  month,"  it  was 
natural  that  her  dutiful  step-son 
should  desire  to  be  within  call  in 
case  of  any  painful  eventuality.  If 
the  climate  of  the  sunny  Mediterra- 
nean town  happened  to  be  a  very 
congenial  winter  residence  to  him, 
so  much  the  better.  It  is  only  fair 
that  a  man  should  have  some  com- 
pensation for  doing  his  duty. 


The  day  before  he  star 
Simon  came  down  to  The  L 

"  Raymond,"  he  said,  "  yc 
siistained  a  loss  lately  ;  yo 
be  in  want  of  money ;  now 
time  to  prove  yourself  a  Ch 
and  let  others  do  unto  you 
would  do  unto  them.  You 
me  money  once  when  I  d 
want  it ;  I  offer  it  to  you  nc 
you  do."  And  he  pressed  a 
of  notes  into  the  count's  han 

But  Raymond  crushed  thei 
into  his.  Mon  cher  Simon 
not  thank  you.  That  would 
grateful ;  it  would  look  as  if 
surprised,  whereas  I  hav< 
since  come  to  take  brotheri) 
ness  as  a  matter  of  cours< 
you.  But  in  truth  I  do  nc 
this  money;  I  give  you  ray  \ 
don't!" 

"  If  you  pledge  your  w 
must  believe  you,  I  suppos* 
turned  the  baronet ;  **  but  p 
me  one  thing — if  you  should  i 
you  will  let  me  know 

"  I  promise  you  I  will." 

Sir  Simon  with  a  sigh, 
Raymond  took  for  reluctant 
which  was  really  one  of  rel 
placed  the  notes  in  his  wa 
pocket.  "  I  had  better  leayt 
blank  check  all  the  same,"  In 
**you  might  happen  to  want 
not  be  able  to  get  a  letter  to 
once.  There  is  no  knoiving 
the  vagabond  spirit  may  lej 
once  I  am  on  the  move.  Gi 
a  pen."  And  he  seated  him 
the  desk. 

Raymond  protested ;  but 
no  use.  Sir  Simon  would 
his  own  way ;  he  wrote  the 
check  and  saw  it  locked  up 
count's  private  drawer.  M. 
Bourbon ais  argued  from  this 
less  committal  of  his  signatur 
the  baronet's  finances  were 
flourishing    conditioDi  and 
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rejoiced.  Alas  !  if  the  celine  replied  with  bright,  grateful 
'ere  known,  they  had  never  eyes. 

a  sorrier  plight.  He  had  of-  Hope  bounded  up  high  in  Pon- 
m;  bank-notes  in  all  sincer-  sonby. 

if  Raymond  had  accepted  "They  told  me  you  had  been 
Simon  would  have  been  at  very  ill.  I  hope  it  is  not  true, 
t's  end   to  find  the  ready    You  don't  look  it,"  he  said  anx- 

for  his  journey.     But  he  iously. 

is  dark,  and  rather  led  his  "I  have  been  frightening  them  a 
to  suppose  him  flush  of  little  more  than  it  was  worth ;  but 
;  it  was  the  only  chance  of  I  am  quite  well  now.  How  is 
him  to  accept  his  generosity.  Lady  Anwyll  ?*' 
id  you  keep  me  constantly  "  Thank  you,  she's  just  as  usual ; 
d  how  Franceline  gets  on,"  in  very  good  health  and  a  tremen- 
is  parting  words;  and  M.  dous  bustle.  You  know  I  always 
>urbonais  promised.  put  the  house  topsy-turvy  when  I 

\ox.  on  in  pretty  much  the  comedown.  Not  that  I  mean  to  do 
ly  for  some  time.  Languid  it ;  it  seems  to  come  of  itself  as  a 
e,  but  not  suffering;  and  natural  consequence  of  my  being 
no  cough,  and  no  return  of  there,"  he  explained,  laughing.  "  Is 
nptoms  that  had  alarmed  M.  de  la  Bourbonais  quite  well  V 
11  so  much.  Angdique  "Quite  well.  He  will  be  in  pre- 
I  her  as  a  cat  watches  a  sently ;  he  is  only  gone  to  make  a 
l>ut  even  her  practised  eye  purchases  for  me." 
etect  no  definite  cause  for       **  How  anxious  he  must  have 

been  while  you  were  ill !" 
morning,  about  a  fortnight       "Dear  papa!  yes  he  was." 
r  Simon's  departure,  Fran-       "Do' you  ride  much  now?" 
as  alone  in  the  little  sitting-       "  Not  at  all.    I  am  forbidden  to 
ler  father  had  gone  to  do    take  any  violent  exercise  for  the 
opping  for  her  in  the  town,  present." 

5  too  cold  for  her  to  ven-  All  obvious  subjects  being  now 
It — when  Sir  Ponsonby  exhausted,  there  ensued  a  pause, 
called.  The  moment  she  Ponsonby  was  the  first  to  break  it. 
she  flushed  up,  partly  with  "  Have  you  forgiven  me,  France- 
,  partly  with  ))leasure.  A  line?"  he  said,  looking  at  her  ten- 
Dbserver  would  have  con-  derly,  and  witli  a  sort  of  sheepish 
his  to  be  a  good  sign  for  the  timidity. 

a  male  friend  would  have  "  Indeed  I  have ;  forgiven  and 
lingly  pronounced  him  a  forgotten,"  she  replied ;  and  then 
og.  Ponsonby  himself  felt  blushing  very  red,  and  correcting 
elated.  herself  quickly  :  "  1  mean  there  was 

ard  you  were  ill,"  he  said,    nothing  to  forgive." 
1  am  at  home  on  leave  for         Tiiat's  not  the  sort  of  forgive- 
ys,  I  could  not  resist  com-    ness  I  want,"  said  Ponson!)\,  grow- 
nquire  for  you.    You  are    ing  courageous  in  proportion  as  she 
►leased  with  me  for  com-    grewembarrassed.  "  Franceline,  why 

can  you  not  like  me  a  little  ?  I 
indeed  ;  it  is  very  kind  of  love  you  so  much  ;  no  one  will  ever 
am  glad  to  see  you,"  Fran-    love  you  better,  or  as  well !" 
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She  shook  her  head,  but  said  no- 
thing, only  rose  and  went  to  the 
window.    He  followed  her. 

"  Vou  are  angry  with  me  again  !*' 
he  exclaimed,  and  was  going  to 
break  out  in  entreaties  to  be  for- 
given ;  when  stooping  forward  he 
caught  sight  of  her  face.  It  was 
streaming  with  tears ! 

"  There,  the  very  mention  of  it 
sets  you  crying !  Why  do  you  hate 
nie  so  V 

"  I  do  not  hate  you.  I  never 
hated  you !  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  1  could  love  you  !  But  I  can- 
not, I  cannot !  And  you  would  not 
have  me  marry  you  if  I  did  not  love 
you  ?  It  would  be  false  and  selfish 
to  accept  your  love,  with  all  it  would 
bring  me,  and  give  so  little  in  re- 
turn V*  She  turned  her  dark  eyes  on 
him,  still  full  of  tears,  but  unabash- 
ed and  innocent,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  brother  asking  her  to  do  some- 
thing unreasonable. 

"So  little!"  he  cried, and  seizing 
her  hand  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips; 
**  if  you  knew  how  thankful  1  would 
be  for  that  little  !  What  am  I  but 
an  awkward  lout  at  best !  But  I 
will  make  you  happy,  Franceline; 
I  swear  to  you  I  will  !  And  your 
father  too.  1  will  be  as  good  as  a 
son  to  him." 

She  made  no  answer  but  the 
same  negative  movement  of  her 
head.  She  looked  out  over  the 
winter  fields  with  a  dreamy  expres- 
sion, as  if  she  only  half  heard  him, 
while  her  hand  lay  passively  in 
his. 

**  Say  you  will  be  my  wife  !  Ac- 
cept me,  Franceline!"  pleaded  the 
yoimg  man,  and  he  passed  his  arm 
around  her. 

The  action  roused  her ;  she 
snatched  away  her  hand  and  start- 
ed from  him.  It  was  not  aversion 
or  antipathy,  it  was  terror  that  dic- 
tated the  movement.  Something 


within  her  cried  out  and 
her  to  listen.  She  could  n 
control  the  sudden  recoil  t 
could  control  the  tears  that 
out  afresh,  this  time  with  lo; 
that  shook  her  from  head  to 

"Good  heavens  I  what 
done  ?"  exclaimed  Ponsonb) 
less  and  dismayed.  ^Shal 
away  1  shall  I  leave  you  ?" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  nothing.  It  : 
now,"  said  Franceline,  her 
tion  quieted  instantaneoui 
the  sight  of  his.  She  dash 
tears  from  her  cheeks  im| 
ly ;  she  was  vexed  with  hen 
giving  way  so  before  him* 
down  ;  you  are  trembling  all 
said  the  yoking  man :  and  he 
forced  her  into  a  chair.  "  I; 
ry  I  said  anything;  I  will 
mention  the  subject  again  \ 
your  permission.  Shall  I  go  s 

"  It  would  be  very  ungrac 
say  *  ye§,'  "  she  replied,  trj 
smile  through  the  tears  tha 
like  raindrops  on  her  long 
"  but  you  see  how  weak  and 
I  am." 

"  My  poor  darling  !  I  will 
leave  you.  I  have  been  to< 
for  you.  Only  tell  me,  may 
soon  again — just  to  ask  ho 
are  ?" 

She  hesitated.  To  sa 
would  be  tacitly  to  accepl 
yet  it  was  odious  to  turn  h 
like  this  without  a  word  of 
explanation  to  soften  the 
Ponsonby  could  not  read 
thoughts,  so  he  construed  h< 
tation  according  to  the  immc 
logic  of  lovers. 

"  Well,  never  mind  ans 
now,"  he  said ;  "  I  won't  botl 
any  more  to-day.  You  will  \ 
my  respects  to  the  count,  a 
how  sorry  I  was  not  to  see  h 

He  held  out  his  hand  foi 
by. 
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will  meet  him  on  the  road, 
say,"  said  Franceline,  ex- 
hers.  "You  will  not  tell 
w  I  have  misbehaved  to 

hy  smile  that  accompanied 
fst  emboldened  Ponsonby  to 

soft,  white  hand  to  his  lips, 
ming  away  he  overturned  a 
icker  flower-stand,  happily 
injury  to  the  sturdy  green 
It  with  considerable  dam- 
e  dignity  of  his  exit, 
ps  you  will  say  that  Mile. 
k>urbonais  behaved  like  a 
parting  with  a  discarded 

this  fashion.  It  is  easy 
to  say  so.  It  is  not  so  easy 
man  with  a  heart  to  inflict 
Lted  pain  on  a  man  who 
T,  and  whose  love  she  at 
uites  with  gratitude,  esteem, 
•rly  regard. 

>nsonby  met  the  count  on 
;  he  made  sure  of  the  en- 
by  walking  his  horse  up 
»n  the  green  lane  which 
ded  the  road  from  Duller- 
The  Lilies.    What  passed 
them  remained  the  secret 
>elves  and  the  winter  thrush 
ched  on  the  brown  hedge 
and  sang  out  lustily  to  the 
id  fields  while  they  con- 

i  la  Bourbonais  made  no 
it  on  his  daughters  tear- 
cheeks  when  he  came  home ; 
ing  her  face  between  his 
is  he  was  fond  of  doing,  he 
le  wistful  look,  kissed  it, 
it  go. 

\'  long  you  have  been  away, 
jre!  Shall  we  go  to  our 
now  ?"  she  inquired  clieer- 

thou  not  tired,  my  child  ?*' 
d !    What  have  I  done  to 

iSLt  down  at  his  desk,  and 


nothing  was  said  of  Sir  Ponsonby 
AnwyU's  visit. 

The  excitement  of  that  day's  inter- 
view told,  nevertheless,  on  France- 
line.  It  left  her  nervous,  and  weak- 
er than  she  had  been  since  her  re 
covery.  These  symptoms  escaped 
her  father's  notice,  and  they  would 
have  escaped  Ang^lique's,  owing  to 
Franceline's  strenuous  efforts  to 
conceal  them,  if  a  slight  cough  had 
not  come  to  put  her  on  the  quivive 
more  than  ever.  It  was  very  slight 
indeed,  only  attacking  her  in  the 
morning  when  she  awoke,  and  quite 
ceasing  by  the  time  she  was  dress- 
ed and  down-stairs.  Franceline's 
room  was  at  one  end  of  the  cot- 
tage ;  Ang^lique  slept  next  to  her ; 
and  at  the  other  end,  with  the 
stairs  intervening,  was  the  count's 
room!  He  was  thus  out  of  ear-shot 
of  the  sound,  which,  however  rare 
and  seemingly  unimportant,  would 
have  filled  him  with  alarm.  Fran- 
celine treated  it  as  a  trifle  not 
worth  mentioning;  but  when  her 
old  bonne  insisted  on  taking  her 
discreetly  to  Dr.  Blink  and  having 
his  opinion  about  it,  she  gave  in  to 
humor  her.  The  doctor  once  more 
applied  his  stethoscope,  and  tlien, 
smiling  that  grim,  satisfied  smile 
of  his  that  was  so  reassuring  to  pa- 
tients till  they  had  seen  it  practis- 
ed on  others  and  found  out  it  was 
a  fallacy,  remarked : 

"  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  as- 
sure you  again  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  frightened  at ;  no  mischief 
that  cannot  be  forestalled  by  care, 
and  docility  to  our  instructions,"  he 
added  emphatically.  **  We  must  or- 
der you  some  tonics,  and  you  must 
take  them  regularly.  How  is  the 
appetite  ?'*  turning  to  *  Angelique, 
who  stood  by  devouring  the  ora- 
cle's words  and  watching  every  line 
of  his  features  with  a  shrewd,  al- 
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most  vicious  expression  of  mistrust 
on  lier  brown  face. 

"  Ah  !  the  appetite.  She  will  not 
be  eating  many;  she  will  be  want- 
ing dainty  plates  which  I  can- 
not make/*  explained  the  French- 
woman, sticking  pertinaciously  to 
the  future  tense,  as  usual  when  she 
spoke  English. 

"Invalids  are  liable  to  those  ca- 
prices of  the  palate,"  remarked  Dr. 
Blink  blandly  "but  Miss  Frafice- 
line  will  be  brave  and  overcome 
them.  Dainty  dishes  are  not  always 
the  most  nourishing,  and  nourish- 
ment is  necessary  for  her;  it  is  es- 
sential." 

"  That  is  what  I  will  be  tell- 
ing mamselle,"  assented  Ang^- 
lique;  "but  she  will  not  be  be- 
lieving me.  I  will  be  telling  her 
every  day  the  strength  is  in  the 
bouillon  ;  but  she  will  be  making  a 
grimace  and  saying  *  Pshaw  !'  " 

The  last  word  was  uttered  with  a 
grimace  so  expressive  that  France- 
line  burst  out  laughing,  and  the 
pompous  little  doctor  joined  in  it 
in  spite  of  his  dignity.  She  prom- 
ised to  do  her  best  to  obey  him 
and  overcome  her  dislike  to  the 
bouillon,  Angelique's  native  pana- 
cea, and  to  other  substantial  food. 

But  she  found  it  very  hard  to 
keep  the  promise.  It  required 
something  savory  to  tempt  her 
weak  appetite.  Angel ique  saw  she 
was  doing  her  best,  and  never  press- 
ed the  poor  child  needlessly;  but 
she  would  groan  over  the  plate  as 
she  removed  it,  sometimes  un- 
touched. "  I  used  to  think  myself 
a  *  blue  ribbon*  until  now,"  she 
said  once  to  Franceline,  with  an  im- 
patitMit  sigh  ;  "but  I  am  at  the  end 
of  my  talent ;  I  can  do  nothing 
to  please  mamselle.**  And  then 
she  would  long  for  Sir  Simon  to 
come  home.  It  happened  unluck- 
ily that  the  professed  artist  who 


presided  over  the  kitcher 
Court  was  taking  a  holida 
his  master's  abserice.  A 
would  have  scorned  to  ini 
skill  of  the  subaltern  who  ] 
him,  but  she  had  a  profound 
ration  for  the  chef  himsc 
though  an  Englishman,  she 
unreservedly  to  his  superior 
The  belief  was  current  thai 
mon  would  spend  the  Chris 
Dullerton  ;  he  always  did  wi 
at  too  great  a  distance  at  tlu 
It  was  the  right  thing  for  a 
lish  gentleman  to  do,  and  1 
terest  foe  would  not  acci 
baronet  of  failing  to  act  up 
standard. 

This  year,  however,  it  i 
possible.    The  weather  wa 
ons  at  Nice  and  it  was  a 
but  that  at  Dullerton,  and  1 
journey  in  the  cold  was 
tractive.    He  wrote  home  • 
the  usual  festivities  to  be  a 
according  to  the  old  custon 
place;  coals  and  clothing 
be  distributed  ad  libitum  ; 
ted  calf  was  to  be  killed 
tenantry,  and  everybody  i 
joined  to  eat,  drink,  and  Ix 
in   spite   of  the   host's  a 
They  conscientiously  fo]low< 
hospitable  injunctions,  but  i 
grievous  disappointment  t! 
Simon  was  not  in  their  n 
stimulate  the  conviviality 
kindly  and  genial  presence, 
presents  came  to  The  Lil 
they  did   not   bring  strer 
Franceline.    She  grew  mor< 
parent,  more  fragile-looking 
days  went  on.    Ang^lique  h 
vate  conferences  with  Miss 
wig,  and  that  lady  suggest 
any  of  the  large  houses 
neighborhood  would  be  oi 
delighted  to  be  of  any  use  i 
ing  jellies  flavored  with  gooc 
wine.    There  was  nothing  s 
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an  invalid ;  Miss  Merry- 
uld  speak  to  one  where 
as  a  capital  cook.  But  An- 
would  not  hear  of  it.  No, 
[uch  as  she  longed  for  the 
le  dared  not  get  it  in  this 
M.  le  Comte  would  never 
her.  **  He  will  be  so  proud, 
Comte !  He  will  be  a 
nan !  He  will  not  be  con- 
even  to  me  that  he  wants 
.  But  Monsieur  Simon  will 
ng  ;  he  will  be  coming  soon» 
rn  he  will  be  making  little 
for  mamselle  every  day." 
ne  she  and  Francelin^  did 
St  to  hide  from  Raymond 
ticular  reason  for  desiring 
end's  return.  But  he  no- 
at  she  eat  next  to  nothing, 
t  she  often  signed  to  Ang^ 
remove  her  plate  on  which 
I  remained  un  tasted.  Once 
d  not  forbear  exclaiming: 
f  we  were  in  Paris  I  could 
e  friandise  to  tempt  thee  !" 
.c  middle  of  January  one 
;  a  letter  came  from  Sir 
bearing  the  London  post- 
id  been  obliged  to  come  to 
i  on  pressing  business  of  a 
ig  nature. 

Sir  Simon   coming  home, 
ire?"   inquired  Franceline 
as  her  father  opened  the 

;  but  only  for  a  day.  He 

here  after  to-morrow,  and 
'  to  Nice  tiie  next  day." 
V  tiresome  of  him  !    But  it 

to  see  him  for  a  day  than 
1.  Does  he  say  what  hour  he 
We  will  go  and  meet  him." 
ill  be  too  late  for  tiiee  to  be 

child.  He  comes  by  the 
rnoon  train,  just  in  time  to 
r  dinner  and  receive  us  all. 

invited  several  friends  in 
hhorhood  to  dine." 


"  What  a  funny  idea!  And  he  is 
only  coming  for  the  day  V* 

"  Only  for  the  day." 

Raymond's  eyebrows  closed  like 
a  horseshoe  over  his  meditative 
eyes  as  he  folded  the  baronet's  let- 
ter and  laid  is  aside.  There  was 
more  in  it  than  he  communicated 
to  Franceline.  It  was  the  old 
story;  money  tight,  bills  falling 
due,  and  no  means  of  meeting 
them.  Lady  Rebecca  had  taken  a 
fresh  start,  tKanks  to  an  Italian 
quack  who  had  been  up  from  Naples 
and  worked  wonders  with  some  dia- 
bolical elixir — diabolical  beyond  a 
doubt,  for  nothing  but  the  black- 
art  could  explain  the  sudden  and 
extraordinary  rally  ;  she  was  all  but 
dead  when  the  quack  arrived — so 
Mr.  Simpson  heard  from  one  of 
her  ladyship's  attendants.  Simpson 
himself  was  terribly  put  out  by  the 
news  ;  it  overturned  all  his  immedi- 
ate plans ;  he  saw  no  possibility  of 
any  longer  avoiding  extremities. 
Extremities  meant  that  the  princi- 
pal creditor,  a  Jew  who  had  lent  a 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  on 
Sir  Simon's  life-interest  in  Duller- 
ton,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent, 
was  now  determined  to  wait  no 
longer  for  his  arrears  of  twenty  per 
cent,  but  turn  the  baronet  out  of 
possession  and  sell  his  life-interest 
in  the  estate.  This  sword  of  Dam- 
ocles had  been  hanging  over  his 
debtor's  head  for  the  last  ten  years. 
It  was  to  meet  this  usurious  inter- 
est periodically  that  Sir  Simon  was 
driven  to  such  close  quarters.  He 
had  up  to  this  time  contrived  to  an- 
swer the  demand — Heaven  and  Mr. 
Simpson  alone  knew  at  what  sacri- 
fices. But  now  he  had  come  to  a 
point  beyond  which  even  he  de- 
clared he  could  not  possibly  carry 
his  client.  He  had  tried  to  nego- 
tiate post-obit  bills  on  Lady  Re- 
becca's ^fty  thousand  pounds,  but 
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the  Jews  were  too  sharp  for  that. 
Lady  Rebecca  was  sole  master  of 
her  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and 
might  leave  it  to  whom  she  liked. 
Siie  had  made  her  will  bequeathing 
it  to  her  step-son,  and  he  was  mor- 
ally as  certain  of  ultimately  possess- 
ing the  money  as  if  it  were  entailed  ; 
but  moral  security  is  no  security  at 
all  to  a  money-  lender.  The  money 
was  not  entailed;  Lady  Rebecca 
might  take  it  into  her  head  to  alter 
her  will ;  she  might  leave  it  to  a 
quack  doctor,  or  to  some  clever 
sycophant  of  an  attendant.  There 
is  no  saying  what  an  old  lady  of 
seventy-five  may  not  do  with  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  Sir  Simon  pshaw- 
ed and  pooh-poohed  contemptuous- 
ly when  Simpson  enumerated  these 
arguments  against  the  negotiation 
of  the  much-needed  P.  O.  bills; 
but  it  was  no  use.  Israel  was  inex- 
orable. And  now  one  particular 
member  of  the  tribe  called  Moses 
to  witness  that  if  he  were  not  paid 
his  **  twenty  per  shent  "  on  the  first 
of  February,  he  would  seize  upon 
the  life-interest  of  Dullerton  Court 
and  make  its  present  owner  a  bank- 
rupt. He  could  sell  nothing,  either 
in  the  house  or  on  the  estate ;  the 
plate  and  pictures  and  furniture 
were  entailed.  If  this  were  not  the 
rase,  things  need  not  have  come  to 
this  with  Sir  Simon.  Two  of  those 
Raphaels  in  the  great  gallery  would 
have  paid  the  Jew  principal  and 
interest  together;  but  not  a  spoon 
or  a  hearth-brush  in  the  Court 
could  be  touched ;  everything  be- 
longed to  the  heir.  No  men- 
tion has  hitherto  been  made  of 
lliat  important  person,  because 
he  in  no  way  concerns  this  story, 
except  by  the  fact  of  his  exist- 
ence. He  was  a  distant  kinsman 
of  the  present  baronet,  who  had 
never  seen  him.  He  was  in  diplo- 
macy, and  so  lived  always  abroad. 


People  are  said  to  dislik 
heirs. 

If  Sir  Simon  disliked  any 
being,  it  was  his.  He  did  r 
like  Lady  Rebecca ;  he  was  c 
of  patience  with  her  ;  she  < 
ly  was  an  aggravating  old 
— living  on  to  no  purpose, 
could  see,  except  to  fnistr 
harass  him.  Yet  he  had 
thoughts  of  her  ;  he  had  oi 
aversion  towards  the  man  i« 
waiting  for  his  own  death  t 
and  rule  in  his  stead.  1 
never  spoken  of  him  to  M 
Bourbonais  except  to  info 
that  he  existed,  and  that  h 
in  his  way  on  many  occasio 
the  letter  of  this  morning  h 
of  him  once  more.  The  let 
a  long  one,  and  calmer  tl 
previous  effusion  of  the  ki 
Raymond  remembered, 
was  very  little  vituperatior 
duns,  or  even  of  the  chiei 
drel  who  was  about  to  tea 
the  veil  that  had  hitherto  co 
the  sores  and  flaws  in  the 
landlord's  life.  This  was  y 
felt  most  deeply  in  it  all;  : 
grace  of  being  shown  up  as 
— a  man  who  had  lived  like 
while  he  had  been  in  reality 
gar,  in  debt  up  to  his  ears,  a 
was  now  about  to  be  made  ; 
rupt.  Raymond  had  never 
understood  the  real  natun 
friend's  embarrassment ; 
shocked  and  distressed  mo 
he  could  express.  It  was 
moment  to  judge  him  ;  to 
ber  the  reckless  extravagar 
criminal  want  of  prudence, 
science,  that  had  brought 
this  pass.  He  only  thought 
friend  of  his  youth,  the  kirn 
ful,  delightful  companion  \ 
never  failed  in  friendship,  \\ 
his  other  sins  may  have  been 
now  he  was  ruined,  disgra 


jEschylus. 
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world,  going  to  be  driven 
•6m    his    ancestral  home 

as  a  life-long  sham.  Ray- 
ould  have  wept  for  pity. 

occurred  to  him  with  a 
pang  that  he  was  to  dine 

Simon  the  next  day;  the 
ok  had  been  telegraphed 
repare  the  dinner;  there 
be  a  jovial  gathering  of 
o  "  cheer  him  up.**  What 
ry  it  was,  this  craving  for 
eered  up,  as  if  the  process 
substantial  remedy  that  in 
ly  helped  to  pay  debts,  or 
X  payment !     The  count 


was  too  sad  at  heart  to  smile.  He 
rose  from  the  breakfast-table  with  a 
sigh,  and  was  leaving  the  room 
when  Franceline  linked  her  hands 
on  his  ann,  and  said,  looking  up 
with  an  anxious  face  : 

"  It  is  a  long  letter,  petit  p^re  ;  is 
there  any  bad  news  V 

"There  is  hardly  any  news  at 
all,*'  he  replied  evasively.  In  truth 
there  was  not. 

"  Then  why  do  you  look  so  sad  V* 

"  Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ?*' 
was  the  reply.  And  he  smiled  ten- 
derly and  sighed  again  as  he  kissed 
her  forehead. 


TO  BB  CONTXMUBO' 


ifiSCHYLUS. 

A  SEA-CLIFF  carved  into  a  bas-relief. 

Art,  rough  from  Nature's  hand ;  by  brooding  Nature 

Wrought  out  in  spasms  to  shapes  of  Titan  stature  ; 

Emblems  of  Fate,  and  Change,  Revenge,  and  Grief, 

And  Death,  and  Life ;  in  giant  hieroglyph 

Confronting  still  with  thunder-blasted  frieze 

All  stress  of  years,  and  winds,  and  wasting  seas — 

The  stranger  nears  it  in  his  western  skiff. 

And  hides  his  eyes.    Few,  few  shall  dare,  great  Bard, 

Thy  watery  portals !    Entering,  fewer  yet 

Shall  pierce  thy  music's  meaning,  deep  and  hard ! 

But  these  shall  owe  to  thee  an  endless  debt ; 

The  Eleusinian  caverns  they  shall  tread 

That  wind  beneath  man's  heart ;  and  wisdom  learn  with  dread. 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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A  PRECURSOR  ( 

The  merchants  and  missionaries 
who  were  the  first  travellers  and 
ambassadors  of  Christian  times  lit- 
tle thought,  absorbed  as  they  were 
in  the  object  of  their  quest,  how 
large  a  share  of  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity  would  centre  in  the 
quaint  observations,  descriptions, 
and  drawings  which  they  were  able 
incidentally  to  gather  or  make. 
Marco  Polo's  name,  and  even  those 
of  his  father  and  uncle,  Niccolo  and 
Matteo  Polo,  are  well  known,  and 
are  associated  with  all  that  barbaric 
magnificence  the  men\ory  of  which 
had  a  great  share  in  keeping  aliye  the 
perseverance  of  subsequent  explor- 
ers. It  was  fitting  that  traders  in 
jewels  should  reach  the  more  civil- 
ized and  splendid  Tart^^r^s,  and  no 
doubt  their  store  of  rich  presents, 
and  their  garments  of  ample  dimen- 
sions as  well  as  fine  texture,  would 
prove  a  passport  through  tribes  so 
passionately  acquisitive  as  the  Tar- 
tars seem  to  have  been.  Nomads 
are  not  always  simple-minded  or  un- 
ambitious. The  Franciscan  whose 
travels  come  just  between  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  elder  Polo  and  the 
more  famous  Marco — Friar  Wil- 
liam Rubruquis — did  not  have  the 
good-luck  to  see  the  wonders  his 
successor  described ;  but  he  men- 
tions repeatedly  that  his  entertain- 
ers made  reiterated  and  minute 
inquiries  as  to  the  abundance  of 
fiocks  and  herds  in  the  country  he 
came  from,  and  that  they  wonder- 
ed— rather  contemptuously — at  the 
presents  of  sweet  wine,  dried  fruits, 
and  delicate  cakes  which  were  all 
he  had  to  ofier  their  great  princes. 


F  MARCO  POLO. 

Rubruquis  was  traveller,  r 
ary,  and  ambassador,  but 
two  pursuits  denoted  by  tl 
mentioned  titles  his  succ< 
but  small.  As  a  traveller,  h 
he  was  hardy,  persevering,  ; 
servant.  Though  not  bred  . 
man,  he  often  rode  thirty  le 
day,  and  half  the  time  at  f 
lop,  he  says.  His  comj 
monks  like  himself,  ecu 
stand  the  fatigue,  and  both,  i 
ent  intervals,  parted  compai 
him.  But  Rubruquis  wasyoi 
strong,  though,  as  he  hims< 
corpulent  and  heavy ;  and,  al 
he  was  enterprising.  He  i 
more  than  five-and-twenty  y 
started  on  his  quest  of  the  C 
monarch  whom  all  the  ru 
Europe  firmly  believed 
whose  name  has  come  dow 
as  Prester  John. 

Born  in  1230,  he  devoted 
early  to  the  church,  and  dui 
Fourth  Crusade  went  on  a  | 
age  to  the  Holy  Land.  l\ 
name  was  Ruysbroek,  but, ; 
ing  to  the  unpatriotic  fash 
the  times,  he  Latinized  it  ir 
bruquis.    S.  Louis,  King  of 
eager  for   the   Christian  i 
which  the  supposed  Prestc 
would  be  able  to  enter  inl 
him,  had  once  already  sent 
bassy  of  monks  to  seek  hii 
they  had  failed  to  perform 
part  of  the  journey  set  do 
them,  and  had  heard  no 
of  a  monarch  answering  to 
scription.    The  king,  nothing 
ed,  determined  to  send.anot 
bassy  on  a  voyage  of  dis 
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jws  of  a  Christian  Tartar 

name  Sartach,  had  come 

probably   the  toleration 

by  the  Tartars  to  Chris- 
rontrast  to  the  behavior  of 
acenic  chiefs — led  to  this 

belief  in  a  remote  Chris- 
re  of  the  East. 
1  de  Rubriiquis,  Bartho- 

Oemona,  and  a  compan- 
d  Andrew,  all  Franciscan 
re  chosen  for  this  newexpe- 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1253 

narrative,  though  it  has 
n  calculated  that,  as  S. 
5  a  captive  at  the  time,  the 
)  is  more  likely  to  be  cor- 

travellers,  having  crossed 
t  Sea  from  Constantino- 
d  at  Soldaia,  near  Cherson. 
,  somewhat  unwisely  as  it 
ad  told  his  envoy  to  rep- 
nself  as  a  private  individ- 
lling  on  his  own  account. 

Tartars  were  acute  and 
if  foreigners;  they  knew 
elling  entailed  too  much 
id  danger  to  be  undertaken 
•r  pleasure,  and  they  had 
ard  for  any  stranger,  unless 
lentative  of  a  prince.  They 
lis  mission,  and  taxed  him 
ill  he  was  obliged  to  ac- 
;e  that  he  was  the  bearer 

from  the  Christian  King 
t  to  the  mighty  khan,  Sar- 
it  though  the  people  do 

to  have  taken  him  for  a 
►erson,  they  were  puzzled 
>verty  of  his  dress  and  the 
5  of  the  presents  he  offer- 
Even  small  dignitaries 

to  be  royally  propitiated, 
lined  his  vow  of  poverty 

but  this  did  not  impress 
as  favorably  as  he  wish- 
,  he  met  with  nothing  but 
id  hospitality, 
juis  says  that  Soldaia  was 
nart  for  furs,  which  the 


Russians  exchanged  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Constantinople  for  silks, 
cotton,  spices,  etc.  The  third  day* 
after  his  departure  he  met  a  wan- 
dering tribe,  **  among  whom  being 
entered,"  he  says,  "methought  I 
was  come  into  a  new  world." 

He  goes  on  to  describe  their 
houses  on  wheels,  no  despicable  or 
narrow  habitations,  even  according 
to  modern  ideas : 

"Their  houses,  in  which  they 
sleep,  they  raise  upon  a  round 
foundation  of  wickers  artificially 
wrought  and  compacted  together, 
the  roof  consisting  of  wickers  also 
meeting  above  in  one  little  roundel, 
out  of  which  there  rises  upwards  a 
neck  like  a  chimney,  which  they  cov- 
er with  white  felt ;  and  often  they  lay 
mortar  or  white  earth  upon  the  felt 
with  the  powder  of  bones,  that  it 
may  shine  and  look  white;  somer 
times,  also,  they  cover  their  houses 
with  black  felt.  This  cupola  .  .  . 
they  adorn  with  a  variety  of  pic- 
tures. Before  the  door  they  hang 
a  felt  curiously  painted  over;  for 
they  spend  all  their  colored  felt  in 
painting  vines,  trees,  birds,  and 
beasts  thereupon.  These  houses 
they  make  so  large  that  they  contain 
thirty  feet  in  breadth ;  for,  measur- 
ing once  the  breadth  between  the 
wheel-ruts,  ...  I  found  it  to  be 
twenty  feet  over,  and  when  the 
house  was  upon  the  cart  it  stretch- 
ed over  the  wheels  on  each  side 
five  feet  at  least.  I  told  two-and- 
twenty  oxen  in  one  draught,  draw- 
ing an  house  upon  a  cart,  and 
eleven  more  on  the  other  side. 
(Two  rows,  one  in  front  of  the 
other,  we  suppose.)  ...  A  fellow 
stood  in.  the  door  of  the  house, 
driving  the  oxen." 

Sometimes  a  woman  drove,  or 
walked  at  the  head  of  the  leaders 
to  guide  them.  "  One  woman  will 
guide  twenty  or  thirty  carts  at  once 
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for  their  country  is  very  flat,  and 
they  fasten  the  carts  with  camels 
'  or  oxen  one  behind  another.  A 
girl  sits  in  the  foremost  cart,  driv- 
ing the  oxen,  and  all  the  rest  of 
tliemselves  follow  at  a  like  pace. 
When  they  come  to  a  place  which 
is  a  bad  passage,  they  loose  them, 
and  guide  them  one  by  one.  .  • 

The  baggage  was  so  arranged  as 
to  be  taken  through  the  smaller 
rivers  of  Asia  without  being  injur- 
ed or  wetted.  It  consisted  of  squa/e 
chests  of  wicker-work,  with  a  hollow 
lid  or  cover  of  the  same,  "  covered 
with  black  felt,  rubbed  over  with 
tallow  or  sheep's  milk  to  keep  the 
rain  from  soaking  through,  which 
they  also  adorn  with  painting  or 
white  feathers."  These  were  placed 
on  carts  with  very  high  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  camels  instead  of  oxen. 
The  encampment  was  like  a  large 
village,  well  defended  by  palisades 
formed  of  the  carts  off  which  the 
houses  had  been  taken,  and  which 
were  drawn  up  in  two  compact  lines, 
one  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear  of 
the  dwellings,  **  as  it  were  between 
two  walls,"  says  our  traveller.  A  rich 
Tartar  commonly  had  one  hundred, 
or  even  two  hundred,  such  cart- 
houses.  Each  house  had  several 
small  houses  belonging  to  it,  placed 
behind  it,  serving  as  closets,  store- 
rooms, and  sleeping  chambers,  and 
often  as  many  as  two  hundred 
chests  and  their  necessary  carts. 
This  made  immense  numbers  of 
camels  and  oxen  for  draught  neces- 
sary ;  and,  besides,  there  were  the 
animals  for  food  and  milk,  and  the 
horses  for  the  men.  They  had 
cow's  milk  and  mare's  milk,  two 
species  of  food  which  they  used 
very  differently,  and  even  made  of 
social  and  religious  importance. 
Only  the  men  were  allowed  to  milk 
the  mares,  while  the  women  attend- 
ed to  the  cows ;  and  any  interchange 


of  these  offices  would  h: 
deemed,  in  a  man,  unpa 
effeminacy,  and  in  a  woma 
cacy.  At  the  door  of  th 
stood  two  tutelary  deities, 
of  both  sexes.  The  co 
served  for  the  food  of  wc 
children,  while  the  mare's 
made  into  a  fermented  liqv 
cosmos.  This  was  supp 
make  a  heathen  of  the  i 
drank  it ;  for  the  Nestoria 
tians  found  among  them,  ** ' 
their  own  laws  very  sXiv 
not  drink  thereof;  they 
themselves  no  Christians  a 
have  once  drunk  of  it;  i 
priests  reconcile  them  tot! 
as  if  they  had  renounced  t 
tian  faith." 

This  cosmos  was  m.K 
The  milk  was  poured  int 
skin  bag,  and  the  bag  beat 
wooden  club  until  the  mi 
to  ferment  and  turn  so 
bag  was  then  shaken  and  < 
again  until  most  of  it  turnc 
ter  ;  after  which  the  liquid 
posed  to  be  fit  for  drinki 
bruquis  evidently  liked  it 
was  exhilarating  to  the  sp 
even  intoxicating  to  wea! 
pungent  to  the  taste, "  like  i 
wine,"  but  left  a  flavor  on  t 
"  like  almond-milk."  Can 
a  rarer  quality  of  the  sam< 
served  for  the  chiefs  only, 
duced  by  prolonging  the 
of  the  bag  until  the  cc 
portions  subsided  to  the 
These  drinks  were  receive 
bute  or  taxes,  fiaatu,  a  c 
sixteen  wives,  received  the 
of  three  thousand  mares  \ 
sides  a  quantity  of  coramo: 
a  bowl  of  which  almost  alw 
on  the  threshold  of  every  ri 
house.  The  Tartars  often 
it  to  excess,  and  their  banq 
relieved  by  music. 
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hese  feasts,  in  which  both 
•articipated,  the  guests  clap- 
.*ir  hands  and  danced  to  the 
the  men  before  their  host, 
>men  before  his  principal 
The  host  always  drank  first, 
oment  he  put  his  lips  to  the 
of  cosmos,  his  cup-bearer 
iloud  **Ha!"  and  the  musi- 
:ruck  up.  This  almost  sounds 
nediaeval  Twelfth-night  ban- 
when  all  the  guests  rose 
louted,  "  The  king  drinks !" 
en  drained  their  goblets  in 
on  of  the  monarch  of  the 

The    Tartars  respectfully 
till  the  lord  of  the  feast  had 
d  his  draught,  when  the  cup- 
again  cried  "  Ha  !  "  and  the 
ceased.    After  a  pause,  the 
,  male  and  female,  drank  round 
IS,  each  one  to  the  sound  of 
with  a  pause  and  silence  be- 
he  next  person  took  up  the 
This  fashion  of  drinking  con- 
.  unchanged  for  many  centu- 
nd  later  travellers,  amid  the 
scd  pomp  of  the  court  of  the 
r  emperors  of  China,  found  it 
1  force — music,  cries,  pauses, 
11.    We  have  also  seen,  not 
years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of 
arriage  of  the  late  young  em- 
of  China,  illustrations  of  the 
ng  procession,  representing 
nsely  wide  carts,  drawn  by 
1  oxen   abreast,  laden  with 
state  furniture ;  and  if  we  take 
the  pomp  and  gilding,  the  pic- 
s  not  unlike  that  of  the  Tartar 
-carts  seen  by  our  traveller, 
uquis  hints  that  the  Tartars 
not  a  temperate  people  ;  they 
c  much  and  not  cleanly,  and 
ray  of  **  inviting  *'  a  person  to 
i  was  to  seize  his  ears  and 

them  forcibly.  The  sweet 
,  of  which  the  monk  had  a  small 
•ly,  pleased  them  very  well,  but 

thought  him  not  lavish  enough 


in  his  hospitality;  for  once,  on  his 
offering  the  master  of  the  house 
one  flagon  of  this  wine,  the  man  * 
gravely  drained  it  and  asked  for 
another,  saying  that  "  a  man  does 
not  go  into  a  house  with  one  foot." 
In  return,  however,  they  did  not  give 
him  much  to  eat;  but  perhaps  he 
suffered  hunger  rather  from  his  pre- 
judice to  the  meat  they  ate  than 
from  their  niggardliness  in  giving. 
He  at  last  learned  to  eat  horse-flesh, 
but  was  disgusted  at  his  friends'  eat- 
ing the  bodies  of  animals  that  had 
died  of  disease.  The  Tartars  were 
honest  enough,  and  never  even  took 
things  by  force  ;  but  they  begged  for 
everything  that  took  their  fancy  as 
unblushingly  as  some  of  Paul  Du 
Chaillu's  negroes  in  Africa.  It 
surprised  them  to  be  refused  any- 
thing— knives,  gloves,  purses,  etc. — 
and,  when  gratified,  never  thought 
it  necessary  to  thank  their  guests. 

After  a  while  Rubruquis  met  the 
carts  of  Zagatai,  one  of  the  chief- 
tains, to  whom  he  brought  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple.  Here  the  Tartars  asked  **  what 
we  had  in  our  carts — whether  it 
were  gold,  or  silver,  or  rich  gar- 
ments     and  both  Zagatai  and  his 
interpreter  were  haughtily  discon- 
tented at  finding  that  at  least  some 
garment  of  value  was  not  forth- 
coming.    This  is  not  wonderful, 
considering  the  wealth  of  their  own 
great  khans,  of  whom  a  later  one, 
Kooblai,  so  celebrated  in  Marco 
Polo's  travels,  gave  his  twelve  lords, 
twelve  times  in  the  year,  robes  of 
gold-colored  silk,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  precious  stones.  Zagatai, 
however,  received  the  ambassador 
graciously.    "  He  sat  on  his  bed/*  * 
says  Rubruquis,  **  holding  a  musi- 

*  A  tort  of  divan,  not  unusual  in  the  East  at  the 
present  day.  The  sultan*  when  receiving  a  visit 
of  ceremony ,  sits  on  a  sort  of  sofa  or  post-bed.  Traces 
of  it  verc  abo  found  b  the  "palaces''  «f  Ashantee,. 
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cal  instrument  in  his  hand,  and  his 
wife  sat  by  him,  who,  in  my  opin- 
ion, had  cut  and  pared  her  nose 
between  the  eyes,  that  she  might 
seem  to  be  more  flat-nosed ;  for  she 
had  left  herself  no  nose  at  all  in 
that  place,  having  anointed  the 
very  scar  with  black  ointment,  as 
she  also  did  her  eyebrows,  which 
sight  seemed  to  me  most  ugly.  .  .  . 
I  besought  him  that  he  would  ac- 
cept this  small  gift  at  our  hands, 
excusing  myself  that  I  was  a  monk, 
and  that  it  was  against  our  profes- 
sion to  possess  gold,  silver,  or  pre- 
cious garments,  and  therefore  that 
I  had  not  any  such  thing  to  give 
him,  unless  he  would  receive  some 
]>art  of  our  victuals  instead  of  a 
blessing."  The  Tartars  were  always 
eager  to  receive  a  blessing  over  and 
above  any  present.  He  was  constant- 
ly asked  to  make  over  them  the  sign 
of  the  cross ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  charm, 
and  of  charms  they  couldn't  have 
too  many.    From  Zagatai,  Rubru- 
quis  went  to  Sartach,  who  said  he 
had  no  power  of  treating  with  him, 
and  sent  him  on  to  his  father-in-law, 
Baatu,  the  patriarch  with  sixteen 
wives  and  several  hundred  houses. 
Losing  his  ox-wagons  and  baggage 
on  the  way — for  the  independent 
tribes  did  not  scruple  to  exact  tri- 
bute from  a  traveller,  even  if  he  was 
a  friend  of  their  neighbors — he 
never  lost  his  courage  and  his  de- 
termination to  sow  the  seeds  of 
truth  in  Tartary.  He  did  not  know 
the  language  at  first,  and  only 
learnt  it  very  imperfectly  at  the 
last.     Here  and  there  a  captive 
Christian,  mostly  Hungarians,  or  a 
Tartar  who  had  learnt  the  rudi- 
ments of  Christianity  during  an  in- 
vasion of  his  tribe  into  Europe, 
acted   as   interpreter.    All  were 
uniformly  kind  to  him.    One  of 
themi  who  understood  Latin  and 


psalmody,  was  in  great  request  at 
all  the  funerals  of  his  neighbor- 
hood :  but  the  "  Christianity  "  of 
tlie  natives  was  but  a  shred  of  Ncs- 
torianism  worked  into  a  web  of 
paganism,  so  that,  the  farther  he 
advanced,  the  farther  the  great,  pow- 
erful, united  Christian  community 
headed  by  Prester  John  seemed 
to  recede.    'I'he  people  took  kindly 
to  Christian  usages,  and  had  some 
respect  for  the  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies which  the  monk  and  his  com« 
panions  endeavored  to  keep  up;  ^ 
but  when  it  came  to  doctrine  and 
morality,  they  grew  impatient  and 
unresponsive.    One  of  Rubruquii* 
interpreters  often  refused  to  do  hit 
office.    "  And  thus,"  says  the  tra- 
veller, "  it  caused  me  great  chagrin  , 
when  I  wished  to  ad(]ress  to  them  j 
a  few  words  of  edification ;  for  he  < 
would  say  to  me,  'You  shall  not. 
make  me  preach  to-day ;  I  unde^  ^ 
stand  nothing  of  all  you  tell  me.'  ^ 
.  .  .    And  then  he  spoke  the  tnith; 
for  afterwards,  as  I  began  to  under- 
stand a  little  of  their  tongue,  I  per- 
ceived that  when  I  told  him  one 
thing  he  repeated  another,  just  ac- 
cording to  his  fancy.  Therefore, 
seeing  it  was  no  use  to  talk  or 
preach,  I  held  my  tongue." 

Hard  riding  was  not  the  only 
thing  that  distressed  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  King  of  France.  His  com- 
panions gave  him  meat  that  was 
less  than  half-cooked,  and  some- 
times positively  raw.  Then  the 
cold  began  to  be  severe,  and  still 
there  were  at  least  four  months' 
travel  before  him.  The  Tartan 
were  kind  to  him  in  their  rough 
way,  and  gave  him  some  of  their 
thick  sheepskins  and  hide  shoes. 
He  had  insisted  on  journeying 
most  of  the  time  in  his  Franciscan 
sandals,  and,  full  of  ardor  for  his 
rule,  had  constantly  refused  gifts 
of  costly  garments.   This  the  Tar- 
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ever  quite  understood,  but 
espccted  the  principle  which 
I  him  to  make  so  many  sagri- 
)r  the  sake  and  furtherance  of 
igion.  Wherever  he  passed, 
d  his  companions  endeared 
elves  to  the  inhabitants  by 
little  services  (doubtless  also 
res  wrought  by  simple  rcme- 
and  generally  by  their  gentle, 
ish  conduct  towards  all  men. 
iquis  observed  everything  mi- 

as  he  passed.  The  manners 
jstoms  of  the  people  interest- 
n,  and  perhaps  he  did  not 
ler  them  quite  such  barba- 
is  we  of  later  days  are  apt  to 
When  we  read  the  accounts 
nestic  life  among  the  majority 
3ple  in  mediaeval  times,  and 
at  refineqient  of  manner  was 
bought  of  than  costliness  of 
el  and  wealth  of  plate  and 
,  the  difference  between  such 
;rs  and  those  of  the  Tartars 

appreciable.  Tew  in  those 
vere  learned,  and  learning  it 
t  has  always  made  the  real 
nee  between  a  gentleman  and 
The  marauding  chieftains 
ial  times  were  only  romantic 
itled  highwaymen  after  all. 
jre  the  wandering  Tartars, 
difference  that  has  since 
\  up  between  the  descend- 
fthe  marauding  barons  and 
of  the  Tartar  chiefs  is  mainly 

race.  The  former  are  of  an 
rising,  improving  race,  the 
of  a  stagnant  one  ;  and  while 
European  nations  that  then 
ed  before  the  invading 
>  of  Jengis-Khan  have  now 
►ped  into  intellectual  superi- 
or every  other  race  in  the 
,  the  Tartar  is  still,  socially 
itellectually,  on  the  same  old 

and  his  political  advantages 
vanished  with  his  rude  war- 
superiority  before  the  diplo- 


macy and  the  military  organization 
of  his  former  victims. 

Rubruquis  noticed  that  among  the 
superstitions  common  in  Tartary  was 
a  belief  that  it  was  unlucky  for  a 
visitor  to  touch  the  threshold  of  a 
Tartar's  door.  Modern  travellers 
assert  the  same  of  the  Chinese. 
Whenever  our  envoy  paid  a  visit, 
he  deferred  to  this  belief  by  care- 
fully stepping  across  the  threshold 
of  the  house  or  tent,  without  let- 
ting any  part  of  his  person  or  dress 
come  in  contact  with  it.  Their 
dress,  on  festive  occasions,  was 
rich ;  for  they  traded  with  China, 
Persia,  and  other  southern  and 
eastern  countries  for  "  stuffs  of  silk, 
cloths  of  gold,  and  cotton  cloths, 
which  they  wear  in  time  of  summer ; 
but  out  of  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
garia,  and  out  ot  Chersis  (all  which 
are  northern  regions  and  full  of 
woods),  .  .  .  the  inhabitants  bring 
them  rich  and  costly  skins  and  furs 
of  divers  sorts,  wl)ich  I  never  saw 
in  our  countries,  wherewithal  they 
are  clad  in  winter."  The  rough 
sheepskin  coats  had  their  place  also 
in  their  toilet,  and  a  material  made 
of  two-thirds  wool  and  one-third 
horsehair  furnished  them  with  caps, 
saddle-cloths,  and  felt  for  covering 
their  wagons.  % 

The  women's  dress  was  distin- 
guished from  the  men's  simply 
by  its  greater  length,  and  they 
often  rode,  like  the  men,  astride 
their  horses,  their  faces  protected 
by  a  white  veil,  crossing  the  nose 
just  below  the  eyes  and  descending 
to  the  breast.  Immense  size  and 
flat  noses  were  the  great  desidera- 
ta among  them.  Marriage  was  a 
mere  bargain,  and  daughters  were 
generally  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. Though  expert  hunters,  the 
Tartars  were  scarcely  what  we 
should  call  sportsmen.  They  hunt- 
ed on  the  battue  systemi  spreading 
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themselves  in  a  wide  circle,  and 
gradually  contracting  this  as  they 
drove  the  game  before  them,  until 
the  unfortunate  animals  being  pen- 
ned in  in  a  small  space,  they  were 
easily  shot  down  by  wholesale. 
Hawking  was  also  in  vogue  among 
the  Tartars,  and  was  reduced  as 
much  to  a  science  as  in  Europe. 
They  strenuously  punished  great 
crimes  with  death,  as,  for  instance, 
murder,  theft,  adultery,  and  even 
minor  offences  against  chastity. 
This,  however,  was  less  the  conse- 
quence of  a  regard  for  virtue  per 
se  than  of  a  vivid  perception  of 
the  rights  of  property.  No  code 
but  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
ever  protected  the  honor  of  women 
for  its  own  sake.  In  mourning  for 
the  dead  it  is  strange  that  violent 
howling  and  lamentation,  even  on 
the  part  of  those  not  personally 
concerned,  should  be  a  form  com- 
mon to  almost  all  nations,  not  only 
of  different  religions,  but  of  vari- 
ous and  widely-separated  races. 
The  Tartars,  as  well  as  the  Celts, 
practised  it.  Rubruquis  mentions 
that  they  made  various  monuments 
over  the  graves  of  their  dead,  some- 
limes  mere  mounds  or  barrows  of 
earth,  or  towers  of  brick  and  even 
•  of  stone — though  no  stone  was  to 
be  found  near  the  spot — and  some- 
times large  open  spaces,  paved  with 
stone,  with  four  large  stones  placed 
upright  at  the  corners,  always  facing 
the  four  cardinal  points. 

It  was  during  winter  that  the  en- 
voy arrived  at  the  court  or  encamp- 
ment of  Mandchu-Khan.  He  says 
that  it  was  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
days'  journey  from  Cataya,  or  Ca- 
thay (China),  but  it  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  where  that  was.  Here 
Rubruquis  found  a  number  of 
Ncstorian  priests  peacefully  living 
under  the  khan's  protection,  and 
among  them  one  who  had  only  ar- 


rived a  month  before  the  Frai 
can  friar,  and  said  he  had  com 
consequence  of  a  vision,  to  con 
the  khan  and  his  people.  He 
an  Armenian  from  the  Holy  L 
Our  missionary  describes  him  t 
in  his  terse,  direct  way,  which 
this  advantage  over  the  long-wi 
ed  and  minute  descriptions  of 
day,  that  we  seem  to  sec  the  i 
before  us  :  "  He  was  a  monk,  so 
what  black  and  lean,  clad  wit 
rough  hair-coat  to  the  knees,  hai 
over  it  a  black  cloak  of  brif 
furred  with  spotted  skins,  girt  ^ 
iron  under  his  hair-cloth."  Ma 
chu-Khan  was  tolerant  and  lib* 
and  rather  well  disposed  than  ot 
wise  to  the  Christian  religion, 
favorite  wife,  whom  he  had  li 
lost,  had  been  a  Christian,  ani 
was  his  first  secretary,  but  1 
Nestorian  Christians.  The  k 
or  his  servants — who  doubtlen 
pected  to  be  propitiated  with 
usual  gifts  if  they  could  only 
ceed  in  wearying  out  the  pati< 
of  the  new-comers — made  the 
voy  wait  nine  days  for  an  audit 
The  Tartars  thought  it  strange 
a  king's  ambassador  should  c 
to  court  bare-foot ;  but  a  bo 
Hungarian  captive,  again  gave 
required  and  often-repeated  ei 
nation.  Before  entering  the  1 
hall,  whose  entrance  was  close< 
curtains  of  gayly-painted  felt, 
monks  were  searched,  to  sc< 
they  carried  any  concealed  ai 
and  then  the  procession  fon 
the  Christian  missionaries  entc 
the  khan's  presence  singing 
hymn  A  So/is  orius  car  dine* 
khan,  like  the  lesser  chieftains 
bruquis  had  already  met,  was  ! 
ed  on  a  "  bed"  or  divan,  drc 
"in  a  spotted  skin  or  fur,  bi 
and  shining."  The  multitudii 
bowings  and  prostrations  in  u! 
the  Chinese  court  were  very  li 
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though  the  envoy  says  in 
terms  that  **  he  had  to 
?  knee."  Such  simplicity 
rer,  very  far  from  the  cere- 
Oriental  ideal  of  homage, 
ras  not  then,  as  it  is  now, 
i  an  honor  to  receive  Frank- 
ys  in  the  Frankish  manner, 
u  first  offered  his  guests  a 
f  fermented  milk,  of  which 
rtook  sparingly,  not  to  of- 
n  ;  but  the  interpreter  soon 
iiimself  unfit  for  his  of- 
r  his  indulgence  in  his 
beverage.  Rubruquis  stat- 
mission  with  modest  sim- 
In  his  quality  of  am- 
ir he  might  have  resented 
lay  in  receiving  him ;  he 
lave  complained  of  the  fa- 
f  and  want  of  respect  with 
be  had  been  often  treated, 
the  advantage  taken  of  his 
ess  and  ignorance  of  the 
ye  to  plunder  him;  but  he 
re  than  a  king's  messenger. 
\  intent  upon  preaching  the 
tidings  **  to  the  Tartars,  and 
ed  human  means  to  compass 
c  end.  He  acknowledged 
•  had  no  rich  presents  nor 
al  goods  to  offer,  but  only 
il  benefits  to  impart.  His 
z  certainly  did  not  belie  his 
The  people  never  disbe- 
him,  nor  suspected  him  of 
political  emissary.  But  still, 
unsuccessful.  He  soon  per- 
that  his  interpreter  was 
ring,  and  says :  "  I  easily 
le  was  drunk,  and  Mandchu- 
limself  was  drunk  also,  as  I 
t."  All  he  could  obtain  was 
5  remain  in  the  country  dur- 
cold  season.  Inquiries  met 
i  all  sides  as  to  the  wealth 
itc  of  Europe",  but  of  reli- 
>eyond  the  few  forms  that 
I  their  eye,  the  people  did  not 
0  think.   They  looked  down 


with  lofty  indifference  on  the  faith 
of  those  various  adventurers  whom 
tlieir  sovereign  kindly  sheltered,  and 
ranked  the  Christian  priests  they 
already  knew  in  the  same  category 
with  conjurers  and  quack  doctors. 
The  Christianity  of  these  Nestorians 
was  even  more  imperfect  than  that 
of  the  Abyssinians  at  th^  time  of 
the  late  English  invasion  of  the  un- 
lucky King  Theodore's  dominions. 
Rubruquis  was  horrified  to  find 
in  these  priests  mere  superstitious 
mountebanks.  They  mingled  Tar- 
tar rites  with  corrupt  ceremonies  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  practised 
all  manner  of  deceptions,  mixing 
rhubarb  with  holy  water  as  a  medi- 
cinal drink,  and  carrying  to  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  lances  and 
swords  half-drawn  from  their  sheaths 
along  with  the  crucifix.  Upon 
these  grounds  they  pretended  to 
the  power  of  working  miracles  and 
curing  the  sick  by  spiritual  means 
alone.  The  Franciscan  zealously 
tried  to  reform  these  abuses  and  to 
convert  the  Nestorians  before  he 
undertook  to  preach  to  the  Tatars ; 
but  here  again  he  was  unsuccessful. 
The  self-interest  of  these  debased 
men  was  in  question,  and  truth  was 
little  to  them  in  comparison  with 
the  comfort  and  consideration  they 
enjoyed  as  leeches. 

A  curious  scene  occurred  while 
at  this  encampment  of  the  khan. 
There  were  many  Mahometans  in 
the  country,  and  the  sovereign,  with 
impartial  tolerance,  protected  them 
and  their  commerce  as  he  did  the 
person  and  property  of  other  re- 
fugees. They,  the  Christians,  and 
some  representative  Tartars  were 
all  assembled  one  day,  by  order  of 
Mandchu,  to  discuss  in  public  the 
merits  of  their  respective  faiths. 
But  even  on  this  occasion  no  bit- 
terness was  evinced,  and  the  meet- 
ing, though  it  turned  out  useless  in 
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a  spiritual  sense,  ended  in  a  friend- 
ly banquet.  Rubruquis  did  his 
best  to  improve  this  opportunity  of 
teaching  the  truth  ;  but  the  hour  of 
successful  evangelization  had  not 
yet  struck,  and  much  of  the  indif- 
ference of  the  Tartars  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  culpable  practices 
of  the  Nestorians,  whose  behavior 
was  enough  to  discredit  the  religion 
they  pretended  to  profess.  But  if 
the  missionary,  notwithstanding  all 
his  zeal,  was  unable  to  convert  the 
heathens,  he  at  least  comforted  and 
strengthened  many  captive  Chris- 
tians. We  have  already  mentioned 
a  few  of  these,  and  in  Mandchu*s 
camp  he  met  with  another,  a 
woman  from  Metz  in  Lorraine,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  in  Hunga- 
ry, and  been  carried  back  into  their 
own  country  by  the  invaders.  She 
had  at  first  suffered  many  hardships, 
but  ended  by  marrying  a  young 
Russian,  a  captive  like  herself,  who 
was  skilful  in  the  art  of  building 
wooden  houses.  The  Tartars  priz« 
ed  this  kind  of  knowledge,  and  were 
kind  to  the  young  couple,  who  were 
now  leading  a  tolerably  comforta- 
ble life,  and  had  a  family  of  three 
children.  To  fancy  their  joy  at 
seeing  a  genuine  Christian  mission- 
ary is  almost  out  of  our  power  in 
these  days  of  swift  communication, 
when  nothing  is  any  longer  a  mar- 
vel ;  but  if  we  could  put  ourselves  in 
their  place,  we  might  paint  a  won- 
derful picture  of  thankfulness,  sur- 
prise, and  simple,  rock-like  faith. 
The  latter  part  of  Lent  was  spent 
in  travelling,  as  the  khan  broke 
up  his  encampment,  and  went  on 
across  a  chain  of  mountains  to  a 
great  city,  Karakorum,  or  Kara- 
kdm,  on  the  river  Orchon.  Every 
vestige  of  such  a  city  has  disappear- 
ed centuries  ago,  but  Marco  Polo 
mentions  it  and  describes  its 
streets,  situation,  defences,  etc.  He 


arrived  there  nearly  twenty 
later,  and  noticed  that  it  w 
rounded  by  a  strong  ramp 
earth,  there  being  no  good 
of  stone  in  those  parts. 

The  passage  of  the  C 
Mountains  was  a  terrible  unc 
ing ;  the  cold  was  intense  ai 
weather  stormy,  and  the  khai 
his  usual  bland  eclecticism,  I 
Rubruquis  to  "  pray  to  God 
own  fashion  "  for  milder  m 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
On  Palm  Sunday  the  envoy 
ed  the  willow-boughs  he  s 
his  way,  though  he  says  ther 
no  buds  on  them  yet ;  but  the 
near  the  city  now,  and  the  n 
had  become  more  promising, 
bruquis  had  his  eyes  wide  o 
he  came  to  the  first  organizi 
of  the  Tartars,  as  Marco  P< 
firms  this  to  have  been, 
scarcely  been  built  twenty 
when  our  monk  visited  it,  am 
its  origin  to  the  son  and  snc 
of  Jengis-Khan.  "There 
two  grand  streets  in  it,"  says  ] 
quis,  "  one  of  the  Saracens, 
the  fairs  are  kept  (held),  and 
merchants  resort  thither,  ar 
other  street  of  the  Cat! 
(Chinese),  who  are  all  artil 
Many  of  the  latter  were  capti 
at  least  subjects,  of  the  khan ; 
Tartars  had  already  conquer 
greater  part  of  Northern  China 
khan  lived  in  a  castle  or 
outside  the  earthen  rampai 
Karakorum,  again,  the  monk 
many  Christians,  Armenian, 
gian,  Hungarian,  and  even  of 
ern  European  origin.  Amor 
ers  he  mentions  an  English 
whom  he  calls  Basilicus,  an 
had  bf  en  born  in  Hungary — 
few  Germans.  But  the  mo 
portant  personage  of  foreigr 
was  a  French  goldsmith,  V 
Bouchier,  whose  wife  was  a  I 
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of  Mahometan  parentage, 
iveniito  Cellini  of  the  East 
I  and  liberal,  an  excellent 
er,  thoroughly  at  home  in 
ar  dialects,  a  skilful  artist, 
high  favor  at  court.  He 

finished  a  masterpiece  of 
sm  and  beauty  which  Ru- 

thus  minutely  describes : 

khan's  palace,  because  it 
remly  to  carry  about  bottles 
nd  other  drinks  there,  Mas- 
un  made  him  a  great  silver 
he  root  whereof  were  four 
»nsy  having  each  one  pipe, 

which  flowed  pure  cow's 
nd  four  other  pipes  were 
1  within  the  body  of  the 
o  the  top  thereof,  and  the 
»ad  back  again  downwards, 
•n  every  one  of  them  was  a 
serpent,  whose  tails  twined 
le  body  of  the  tree.  And 
hese  pipes  ran  with  wine, 
with  cara-cosmos,  another 
? — a  drink  made  of  honey — 
»ther  with  a  drink  made  of 
etween  the  pipes,  at  the 
he  tree,  he  made  an  angel 

a  trumpet,  and  under  the 
ollow  vault,  wherein  a  man 
*  hid ;  and  a  pipe  ascended 
s  vault  through  the  tree  to 
:l.  He  first  made  bellows, 
y  gave  not  wind  enough. 

the  palace  walls  there  was 
ibcr  wherein  the  several 
were  brought ;  and  there 
rvants  there  ready  to  pour 
t  when  they  heard  the  angel 
g  his  trumpet.  And  the 
of  the  tree  were  of  silver, 
leaves  and  the  fruit.  When, 
e,  they  want  drink,  the  mas- 
cr  crieth  to  the  angel  that 
d  the  trumpet.    Thea  he 

(who  is  hid  in  the  vanut), 

the  pipe,  which  goeth  to 
el,  and  the  angel  sets  his 

to  his  mouth,  and  the 


trumpet  soundeth  very  shrill.  Then 
the  servants  which  are  in  the  cham- 
ber hearing,  each  of  them  poureth 
forth  his  drink  into  its  proper  pipe, 
and  all  the  pipes  pour  them  forth 
fro«n  above,  and  they  are  received 
below  in  vessels  prepared  for  that 
purpose." 

This  elaborate  piece  of  plate 
makes  one  think  rather  of  the 
XVIth  century  banquets  of  the 
Medici  and  the  Este  than  of  feast- 
ings  given  by  a  nomad  Tartar  in 
the  wilds  of  Central  Asia.  The 
goldsmith  was  not  unknown  to 
fame  even  in  Europe,  where  he  was 
called  William  of  Paris.  Several 
old  chroniclers  speak  of  him,  and 
his  brother  Roger  was  well  known 
as  a  goldsmith  living  upon  the 
great  bridge  at  Paris."  This  clever 
artist  very  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
the  quackery  of  a  Nestorian  monk, 
whereupon  Rubruquis  significantly 
comments  thus:  "  He  entreated  him 
to  proceed  either  as  an  apostle  do- 
ing miracles  indeed,  by  virtue  of 
prayer,  or  to  administer  his  potion 
as  a  physician,  according  to  the  art 
of  medicine."  Besides  the  Tartars 
and  their  Christian  captives,  Ru- 
bruquis had  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  numerous  Chinese,  or 
Cathayans,  as  they  were  called,  who 
have  been  mentioned  as  the  artifi- 
cers of  the  town.  There  were  also 
knots  of  Siberians,  Kamtchatkans, 
and  even  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
between  the  extremities  of  Asia 
and  America,  where  at  times  the 
sea  was  frozen  over.  Rubruquis 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  miscella- 
laneous  information,  chiefly  about 
the  Chinese.  He  mentions  their 
paper  currency — a  fact  which  Mar- 
co Polo  subsequently  verified — and 
their  mode  of  writing;  />.,  with 
small  paint-brushes,  and  each  char- 
acter or  figure  signifying  a  whole 
word.    The  standard  of  value  of 
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the  Russians,  he  says,  consisted  in 
spotted  furs  —  a  currency  which 
still  exists  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
Siberia. 

It  was  not  without  good  reason, 
no  doubt,  that  the  monk-enroy 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the 
country  he  had  hoped  either  to 
evangelize  or  to  find  already  as  or- 
thodox as  his  own,  and  ruled  by 
a  great  Christian  potentate.  Such 
perseverance  as  he  showed  through- 
out his  journey  was  not  likely  to 
be  daunted  by  slight  obstacles  ;  but 
finding  the  object  of  his  mission  as 
far  from  attainment  as  when  he 
first  entered  Tartary,  he  at  last  re- 
luctantly left  the  field.  Only  one 
European  besides  himself  had  ven- 
tured so  far — Friar  Bartholomew  of 
Cremona;  but  even  he  shrank  be- 
fore a  renewal  of  the  hardships  of 
mountain  and  desert  travel,  and 
chose  rather  to  stay  behind  with 
Master  William,  the  hospitable  gold- 
smith, till  some  more  convenient 
opportunity  should  present  itself 
of  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try. Rubruquis  accordingly  started 
alone,  with  a  servant,  an  interpreter, 
and  a  guide;  but  though  he  had 
asked  for  leave  to  go  on  Whitsun- 
day, the  permission  was  delayed  till 
the  festival  of  S.  John  Baptist,  the 
24th '  of  June.  The  khan  made 
him  a  few  trifling  presents,  and  gave 
him  a  complimentary  letter  to  the 
King  of  France ;  but  no  definite  re- 
sults were  obtained.  The  home- 
ward journey  was  long  and  tedious, 
and  the  only  provision  made  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  party  was  a 
permission  from  the  khan  to  take 
a  sheep  *'  once  in  four  days,  wher- 
ever they  could  find  it."  Some- 
times they  had  nothing  to  eat 
for  three  days  together,  and  only  a 
little  cosmos  to  drink,  and  more 
than  once,  having  missed  the  sta- 
tions of  the  wandering  tribes  whom 


they  had  reckoned  on 
even  the  supply  of  cosmos 
hausted.  About  two  mont 
his  departure  from  Kar 
Rubruquis  met  Sartacb,  tl 
chief  who  had  sheltered  1 
some  time  on  his  way  to  tl 
Don.  Some  belongings  1 
sion  having  been  left  in  & 
care,  the  envoy  asked  him  t( 
them,  but  was  told  they  \ 
charge  of  Raatu,  Rubroqnii 
friend  and  protector.  Sarti 
on  his  way  to  join  Mandchv 
and  was  of  course  surroun 
the  two  hundred  houses  ao< 
merable  chests  which  beloi 
the  establishment  of  a  Ta: 
triarch.  If  this  was  not 
civilization,  it  was  compan: 
and  the  envoy  must  have  be 
of  a  meeting  which  replenh 
exhausted  stores  and  ss 
domestic  comfort  and  aba 
More  rough  travelling  01 
back,  more  experiences  of 
and  cold  (for  the  autumn 
ready  coming  on),  more  for 
rivers,  and  the  monk  foui 
self  at  Baatu's  court.  It 
i6th  of  September — a  year 
had  left  the  chieftain  to  ] 
to  the  court  of  the  Gram 
Here  he  was  joyfully  and 
ously  received,  and  recover 
ly  all  his  property ;  but  ast 
tars  had  concluded  that  th 
embassy  must  have  perish 
ago,  they  had.  allowed  some 
rian  priest,  a  wanderer  un 
protection  now  of  Sartach, 
Baatu  and  other  khans,  to 
priatc  various  Psalters,  bo( 
ecclesiastical  vestments, 
young  men,  Europeans,  wh 
brui|fiis  had  left  behind^  ha< 
been  reduced  to  bondage 
the  same  pretext,  but  tl 
not  sufTered  personal  ill-tre 
The  kind  ofiices  of  some  in 
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ans  had  staved  off  tlie  evil 
d  the  tiroely  arrival  of  the 
tssing  envoy  secured  them 
freedom.  Rubruqiiis  now 
Baatu's  court,  which  was 
ying  westward  to  a  town 
Sarai,.  on  the  eastern  bank 
Volga ;  but  the  progress  of 
cumbered  Tartars  was  so 
lat  he  left  them  after  a 
s  companionship,  and  push- 
rith  his  party,  till  he  reached 
m  the  feast  of  All  Saints, 
his  the  country  was  almost 
roken  desert ;  but  our  travel- 
:e  more  fell  in  with  one  of 
rtar  friends,  a  son  of  Sar- 
ho  was  out  upon  a  hawking 
ion,  and  gave  him  a  guard 
ect  him  from  various  fierce 
letan  tribes  that  infested  the 
>rhood. 

ended  his  travels  in  Tarta- 
>er;  but  his  hardships  were 
a  ended  yet.  Through  Ar- 
and  the  territories  of  Turk- 

Koordish  princes  he  jour- 
ilowly  and  uncomfortably,  in 
>f  the  violence  of  his  own 
md  guards,  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
the  populations  whose  coun- 
;raversed.  He  says  these  de- 
rose  in  partfrom  the  difficulty 
;uring  horses,  but  chiefly  be- 
he  guide  chose  to  stop,  often 
ree  days  together,  in  one 
for  his  own  business ;  and, 

much  dissatisfied,  I  durst 
mplain,  as  he  might  have 
ne  and  those  with  me,  or 
all  for  slaves,  and  there  was 
)  hinder  it." 

neying  across  Asia  Minor 
er  Mount  Taurus,  he  took 
:  last  for  Cyprus.  Here  he 
that  S.  Louis,  wh^had 
I  the  Holy  Land  at  the  time 
departure,  had  gone  back  to 
He  would  very  much 
irished  to  deliver  his  letters 


and  presents  of  silk  pelisses  and 
furs  to  the  king  in  person  ;  but  this 
was  not  granted  him.  The  provin- 
cial of  his  order,  whom  lie  met  at 
Cyprus,  desired*  him  to  write  his 
account  and  send  his  gifts  to  the 
king;  and  as  in  those  days  there 
was  creeping  in  among  the  monks 
a  habit  of  restless  wandering,  his 
superior,  who  was,  it  seems,  a  re- 
former and  strict  disciplinarian, 
tried  the  obedience  and  humility 
of  the  famous  traveller  by  sending 
him  to  his  convent  at  Acre,  whence, 
by  the  king's  order,  he  had  started. 
Rubruquis  stood  the  test,  but 
could  not  forbear  imploring  the  king, 
by  writing,  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  provincial  to  allow  him  a 
short  stay  in  France  and  one  au- 
dience of  his  royal  master.  Little 
is  known  of  the  great  traveller  and 
pioneer  after  this ;  and  whether  he 
ever  got  leave  to  see  the  king  is  doubt- 
ful. He  fell  back  into  obscurity, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  Marco  Po- 
lo did  not  even  know  of  his  previous 
travels  over  the  same  ground  as 
the  Polos  explored.  No  record  of 
his  embassy  remained  but  the  La- 
tin letter  addressed  to  S.  Louis,  and 
even  in  France  his  fame  was  un- 
known for  many  centuries.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  invention  of  j)rint- 
ing  that  his  adventures  became  fair- 
ly known  to  the  literary  world,  al- 
though Roger  Bacon,  one  of  his 
own  order,  had  given  a  spirited 
abstract  of  his  travels  in  one  of  his 
works.  This,  too,  was  in  Latin,  and 
after  a  time  became  a  sealed  book 
to  the  vulgar ;  so  that  it  was  not  at 
least  till  the  year  1600  that  the  old 
traveller's  name  was  again  known. 
Hakluyt's  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  contains  an  English  trans- 
lation of  Rubruquis'  letter,  and 
twenty-five  years  later  Purchas  re- 
produced it  in  toto  from  a  copy 
found  in  a  college  library  at  Cam- 
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bridge.  Bergeron,  a  French  priest, 
put  it  into  French,  not  from  the 
original,  but  from  Purchas*  English 
version.  Since  then  Rubruquis 
has  taken  his  place  among  the  few 
famous  voyagers  of  olden  times ;  but 
from  the  vagueness  of  his  language, 
the  lack  of  geographical  science 
in  his  day,  and  perhaps  also  the 
mistakes  of  careless  copyists,  it  is 
not  easy  to  trace  his  course  upon 
the  map.  One  fact,  however,  he 
ascertained  and  insisted  upon,  which 
a  geographical  society,  had  it  ex- 
isted in  his  time,  would  have  been 
glad  to  register,  together  with  an 
honorable  mention  of  the  discover- 


er— ue.y  the  nature  of  the  gr 
called  the  Caspian  Sea.  1 
Greeks  had  correctly  callec 
inland  sea,  but  an  idea  ha< 
prevailed  that  it  possessec 
communication  with  the  N< 
Ocean.  Rubruquis  proved  tl 
trary,  but  no  attention  wa 
to  his  single  assertion,  and 
of  geography,  compiled  at 
from  ancient  maps  and  MSS. 
out  a  reference,  however  c 
to  the  fctcts  recorded  by 
turous  men  who  had  seen 
shores  with  their  eyci, 
continued  to  propagate  d 
error. 


A  PARAPHRASE,  FROM  THE  GREEK. 

OvK  nptini,  K.  r.  K-^rtk  A  ntkpUgy, 

Prot^,  thou  didst  not  die. 

But  thou  didst  fly. 
When  we  saw  thee  no  more,  to  a  sunnier  clime ; 

In  the  isles  of  the  blest. 

In  the  golden  west. 
Where  thy  spirit  let  loose  springs  joyous  and  ifght 

O'er  the  verdurous  floor, 

That  is  strewn  evermore 
With  blossoms  that  fade  not,  nor  droop  from  their  prin 

Thou  hast  made  thee  a  home 

Where  no  sorrow  shall  come, 
No  cloud  overshadow  thy  noon  of  delight ; 

Cold  or  heat  shall  not  vex  thee, 

Nor  sickness  perplex  thee. 
Nor  hunger,  nor  thirst ;  no  touch  of  regret 

For  the  things  thou  hast  cherished, 

The  forms  that  havej|crished. 
For  lover  or  kindred,  thy  fancy  111311  fret ; 

But  thy  joy  hath  no  stain, 

Thy  remembrance  no  pain. 
And  the  heights  that  we  guess  at  thy  sunshine  makes  p 
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SUMMARY  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  LAW. 

rSOM  THX  PMNCH  OF  THX  COMTB  DB  BRBDA. 

re  are  laws  far  cLe  society  of  ants  and  of  bees ;  how  could  any  one  suppose  that  there  are  none  for 
aety,  and  that  it  is  kft  to  the  chance  of  inventing  them  }"—D€  Bonald, 


I. — THE  MODERN  STATE. 

ER  before  was  liberty  so 
talked  about;  never  before 
e  very  idea  of  it  so  utterly 
Tyrants  have  been  destroy- 
5  said.  This  is  a  false  asser- 
t  may  be  (or  rather,  is  it  not 

})  that  it  has  become  more 
t  for  a  sovereign  to  govern 
ically,  but  tyranny  is  not 
quite  the  contrary, 
inlimited  power  is,  of  its  own 

tyrannical.  Now,  it  is^puch 
rthat  the  modem  state  desires 
d.  The  state  is  held  up  to 
he  supreme  arbiter  of  good 
il ;  and,  if  we  believe  its  de- 
5,  it  cannot  err,  its  laws  be- 
every  case,  and  at  all  times, 

>le  have  banished  God  from 
•rernment  of  human  society  ; 
ey  have  rtade  to  themselves 

god,  despotic  and  blind, 
t  hearing  and  without  voice, 
power  knows  how  to  reach 
ires  as  well  in  the  temple  as 
public  places,  as  well  in  the 
as  in  the  humblest  cot. 
t  is  there,  indeed,  more  di- 
lan  not  to  do  wrong  ?  God 
speaking  to  the  human  con- 
either  directly  or  by  his 
.^ntatives,   is    the  infallible 

of  good  and    evil.  *  No 

power  whatsoever  can  de- 
all  that  emanates  from  it 

necessarily    right  without 


usurping  the  place  of  God,  and  de- 
claring itself  the  sovereign  master 
of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body. 
The  last  refuge  of  the  slaves  of 
antiquity — the  human  conscience — 
would  no  longer  exist  for  the  people 
of  modern  times,  if  it  were  true  that 
every  law  is  binding  from  the  mere 
fact  of  its  promulgation.  Hence 
the  modern  state,  but  lately  so 
boastful,  has  begun  to  waver  and 
to  doubt  its  own  powers.  It  en- 
counters two  principal  obstacles,  as 
unlike  in  their  form  as  in  their 
origin. 

On  one  hand  it  beholds  Catho- 
lics, sustained  by  their  knowledge 
of  law,  its  origin  and  its  essence, 
resisting  passively,  and  preparing 
themselves  to  submit  to  persecu- 
tions without  even  shrinking.  On 
the  other  it  meets,  in  these  our 
days,  the  most  formidable  insurrec- 
tions. There  are  multitudes,  blind 
as  the  state  representatives — but 
excusable,  inasmuch  as  their  rebel- 
lion is  against  an  authority  which 
owes  its  sway  only  to  caprice 
or  theory — who  reply  thus  to 
power  :  **  We  are  as  good  as  you  ; 
you  have  no  right  over  us  other 
than  that  of  brute  force;  we  will 
endeavor  to  oppose  you  with  a 
strength  equal  to  yours ;  and 
when  we  shall  have  gained  the 
victory,  we  will  make  new  laws  and 
new  constitutions,  wherein  all  that 
you  call  lawful  shall  be  called  un- 
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lawful,  and  all  that  you  consider 
crime  shall  be  deemed  virtue." 

If  it  were  true  that  law  could 
spring  only  from  the  human  will, 
these  madmen  would  be  reasonable 
in  the  extreme.  Thus  the  state  is 
powerless  against  them.  It  drags 
on  an  uncertain  existence,  con- 
stantly threatened  with  the  most 
terrible  social  wars,  and  enjoying  a 
momentary  peace  only  on  condi- 
tion of  never  laying  down  arms. 
Modern  armies  are  standing  ones ; 
the  modern  police  have  become 
veritable  armies,  and  they  sleep 
neither  day  nor  night.  At  this 
price  do  our  states  exist,  trade,  grow 
rich,  and  become  satisfied  with 
themselves. 

These  constant  commotions  are 
not  alone  the  vengeance  of  the  liv- 
ing God  disowned  and  outraged ; 
they  are  also  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  that  extremity  of  pride 
and  folly  which  has  induced  human 
assemblies  to  believe  that  it  belongs 
to  them  to  decide  finally  between 
right  and  wrong. 

In  truth,  "  if  God  is  not  the  au- 
thor of  law,  there  is  no  law  really 
binding."  We  may,  for  the  love  of 
God,  obey  existing  powers,  even 
though  they  be  illegitimate ;  but 
this  submission  has  its  limits.  It 
must  cease  the  moment  that  the 
human  law  prescribes  anything 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  As 
for  people  without  faith,  we  would 
in  vain  seek  for  a  motive  powerful 
enough  to  induce  them  to  submit  to 
anything  displeasing  to  them. 

II. — MODERN  LIBERTY. 

The  people  of  our  generation 
consider  themselves  more  free, 
more  unrestrained,  than  those  who 
have  gone  before  them.  It  is  not 
to  our  generation,  however,  that 
the  glory  accrues  of  having  first 
thrown  off  the  yoke.    Our  moderns 


themselves  acknwv ledge  tJ 
have  had  predecessors,  at 
agree  with  us  in  declan'i 
the  new  spirit  "  made  its 
ance  in  the  world  about  the 
century.* 

In  truth,  the  only  yoke 
has  been  cast  off  since  then 
of  God,  which  seemed  too 
All  at  once  thought  proo 
itself  freed  from  the  shackle 
clesiastical  authority ;  but, 
outset,  it  was  far  from  inter 
deny  the  idea  of  a  divine  r 
perior  to  all  human  right. 

Despite  the  historical  fak 
which  have  found  utterance 
day,  it  was  chiefly  princes  n 
pagated  Protestantism;  and, 
ten,  they  attained  their  end 
violence.  When  successfu 
added  to  their  temporal  titl< 
gious  one;  they  made  the 
bishops  or  popes,  and  tl 
camf  all  the  more  powerf 
their  subjects.  There  was  ; 
er  any  refuge  from  the  al 
power  of  the  rulers  of  this 
for  it  was  the  interest  of  th 
pots  to  call  themselves  th< 
sentatives  of  God.  By  m\ 
this  title  they  secularized  d 
convents,  the  goods  of  the 
and  even  the  ministers  of  tJ 
religion.  This  term  was  th 
to  express  in  polite  langi 
idea  of  spoliation  and  of  hy 
cal  and  uncurbed  tyranny. 

The  moderns  have  gone 
they  have  attempted  to  se 
law  itself.  This  time,  ags 
word  hides  a  thought  whi* 
were  openly  expressed,  woul< 
the   law  has  become  ath 

«  Tbe  new  spirit  made  its  app«an 
woild  tibout  the  X  Vlth  century.  Its  en 
stitute  a  new  society  for  that  of  the  M 
Hence  the  necessity  that  the  fint  nod 
tion  should  be  a  rdigious  one.  .  .  .  It  wi 
and  Luther  that  produced  it.**^Coii 
/*Af>/.  d€  la^kilos,^  p.  7,  Paris,  1841. 
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»t  all  the  opposition  which 
shness  of  this  statement  has 
i   can  prevent  it  from  still 
iing  a  truth.    The  inexora- 
gic  of  facts   leads  directly 
le  Reformation  to  the  Revolii- 
Princes   themselves  sowed 
cds  of  revolt  which  will  yet 
I  them  of  their  power  and 
thrones;  while   as   for  the 
!,  they  have  gained  nothing, 
are   constantly  tyrannized 
but  their  real  masters  are 
wn,  and  their  only  resource 
t  the  encroachments  or  the 
of  poiver  is  an  appeal  to  arms, 
s  noty  then,  true  that  liberty 
greater  space  in  the  modern 
than  in  the  ancient  Christian 
To  prove  this,  I  need  but 
;1e  fact  which  has  direct  rela- 
ith  my  subject, 
tie  Europe  was  still  envelop- 
^  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
*  Catholic  theologians  freely 
from  all  their  chairs,  that 
mjust  law  is  no  law  " — "  Lex 
1  non  est   lex."    Now,  arc 
at  the   present  day,  many 
s  from  which  this  principle, 
feguard  of  all  liberty  and  of  all 
endence,  the  protector  of  all 
,  and  the  defence  of  the  help- 
night  be  proclaimed  with  im- 
Do  we  not  see  the  pro- 
:>ns,  the  lawsuits,  the  appels 
'(i*abus  which  the  boldness  of 
a  maxim  would  call  forth  ? 
man  governments  havechang- 
form,  but  their  tyranny  has 
leased  to  grow;  and  the  free 
)f  the  olden  society  have  be- 
the  slaves  in  a  new  order  of 
s — they  have  even  reached  a 
at  which  they  know  not  even 
lat  liberty  consists. 

UI.— DIVINE  ORIGIN  OF  LAW. 

ulow,  and  I  hear  beforehand, 
tspoDse  which  the  doctors  of 
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modern  rights  will  here  give  me 
**  Yes,"  say  they,  "  it  is  very  true 
that  the  Catholic  Church  has  al- 
ways claimed  the  right  of  judging 
laws  and  of  refusing  obedience  to 
such  as  displeased  her ;  but  in  this 
is  precisely  the  worst  abuse.  That 
which  would  domineer  over  human 
reason,  the  sovereign  of  the  world, 
is  tyranny  par  excellence ;  this,  in 
truth,  is  the  special  mark  of  Catho- 
licity, and  it  is  this  which  has  ever 
made  it  the  religion  of  the  igno- 
rant and  the  cowardly." 

Is,  then,  the  maxim  I  have  just 
recalled  the  invention  of  Catholic 
theologians?  Is  it  true  that  the 
teachers  of  the  ultramontane  doc- 
trine alone  have  contended  that 
the  intrinsic  worth*  of  a  law  must 
be  sought  beyond  and  above  them, 
beyond  and  above  the  human  power 
which  proclaims  it }  Not  only  has 
this  elementary  principle  not  been 
devised  by  our  theologians,  but 
even  the  pagan  philosophers  them- 
selves had  reached  it.  Cicero  but 
summed  up  the  teaching  universally- 
received  by  philosophers  worthy 
of  the  name,  when  he  said  that  the 
science  of  law  should  not  be  sought 
in  the  edicts  of  the  pretor,  nor 
even  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  ;  and  that  the  most  profound 
philosophy  alone  could  aid  in  judg- 
ing laws  and  teaching  us  their 
value.* 

This  is  not  to  degrade  reason,, 
which  this  same  Cicero  has  defined,, 
or  rather  described,  in  admirable 
language.  He  found  therein  some- 
thing grand,  something  sublime ;. 
he  declared  that  it  is  more  fit  to 
command  than  to  obey ;  that  it  val- 
ues little  what  is  merely  human  ;. 
that  it  is  gifted  with  a  peculiar  ele- 

*^^Noo  A  pnetoris  edicto,  ut  plerique  nunc,, 
neqne  a  duo  dedm  Tabulu,  ut  tuperiores,  sed 
penitus  ex  indma  phikaophia  haurieada  «it  jurw- 
ducipUna.*'— OCm  De  Ugib,  lib.  i. 
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\  ation  which  nothing  daunts,  which 
yields  to  no  one,  and  which  is  un- 
conquerable.* 

But  remark,  it  is  only  with  re- 
i^ard  to  human  powers  and  allure- 
ments that  reason  shows  itself  so 
exalted  and  haughty.  It  requires 
something  greater  than  man  to 
make  it  submit;  and  it  obeys  only 
(lod  or  his  delegates.  "  Stranger," 
said  Plato  to  Clinias  the  Cretan, 

whom  do  you  consider  the  first 
author  of  your  laws.^  Is  it  a  god  1 
Is  it  a  man  V* 

Stranger,"  replied  Clinias,  "  it 
is  a  god ;  we  could  not  rightly  ac- 
<ord  this  title  to  any  other."  \ 

So,  also,  tradition  tells  us  that 
Minos  went,  every  ninth  day,  to 
consult  Jupiter,  his  father,  whose 
replies  he  committed  to  writing. 
Lycurgus  wished  to  have  his  laws 
•confirmed  by  the  Delphian  Apollo, 
and  this  god  replied  that  he  would 
dictate  them  himself.  At  Rome 
the  nymph  Egeria  played  the  same 
r6le  with  Numa.  Everywhere  is 
felt  the  necessity  of  seeking  above 
man  the  title  in  virtue  of  which 
he  may  command  his  fellow-men. 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  fabu- 
lous traditions  of  the  ancient  world, 
we  still  find  an  absolute  truth  pro- 
claimed by  its  sages;  one  that  af- 
firms the  existence  of  an  eternal 
law — quiddam  aternum — which  was 
•called  the  natural  law,  and  which 
serves  as  a  criterion  whereby  to 
judge  the  worth  of  the  laws  pro- 
mulgated by  man. 

Cicero  declares  it  absurd  to  con- 
sider right  everything  set  down  in 
the  constitutions  or  the  laws.  X 
And  he  is  careful  to  add  that 
neither    is    public    opinion  any 

•  Cic,  d€  fin.  ben.  et  mahr,  i.  ii. 
t  Plato,  Dts  loisy  liv.  i. 

X  lUud  stuUissimum  (est),  existimare  omnia  justa 
•  cHse,  quae  scripu  sint  u  populorum  institutis  et  legi* 
bu»."— Z^r  lt£ihiu. 


more  competent  to  detem 
right.* 

The  sovereign  law,  thcrefo 
which  no  human  law  may 
without  the  penalty  of  b 
void — has    God  himself 
author. 

The  laws  of  states  may 
just  and  abominable,  and, 
sequence,  bind  no  one. 
on  the  other  hand,  a  nati 
the  source  and  measure 
laws,  originating  before  all 
fore  any  law  had  been  w 
any  city  built.f 

This  doctrine,  to  suppo 
I  have  designedly  cited  or 
authors,  is  also  that  of 
theologians;  for  example, ! 
as  and  Suarez.  But  the  pi 
cal  school  of  the  last  cei 
so  perverted  the  nieanin 
term  nature — law  of  nature^ 
tain  Catholic  authors  (M.  d 
for  instance)  have  scruple 
the  consecrated  term.  It 
sary,  then,  to  explain  its  ti 

IV.— NATURAL  LAW  ACCOKDINC 
PHILOSOPHERS. 

The  nature  of  a  bein| 
which  constitutes  its  fitn< 
tain  its  end.  The  idea, 
which  a  person  has  of  the 
man,  by  consequence  d< 
that  which  he  will  have  of 
and  hence  of  the  rule  whl 
govern  his  actions. 

The  materialists,  for 
who  deny  the  immortalil 
soul,  and  whose  horizon  is 
by  the  limits  of  the  presen 
able  to  teach  only  a  pu 
curean  or  utilitarian 
They  cannot  consistently 

^  Neque  opinione  sed  natura  coo 
ju8."-Ibid. 

t*^SKCulis  omnibus  ante  aata  est 
scripta  lex  uUa,  aut  quam  onnino  dvita 
-Ibid. 
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igher  than  an  immediate, 
I  a  proximate,  well-being  ; 

is  more  uncertain  than 
ion  of  our  life  ?  In  the 
anti-philosophic  language 
/Illth  century,  the  state 
was  a  hypothetical  state, 
innocent  and  barbarous, 

0  all  society.  It  is  to 
at  this  theory  attributes 
rders  of  man  and  the 
ertain  primitive  and  in- 
rights  which  the  sect  of 
ilosophers  boasted  of 
gained,  and  by  the  con- 
reof  the  corrupted  and  dot- 
e  of  1789  was  prostrated, 
losophers  of  antiquity,  on 
iry,  notwithstanding  their 
errors,  and  despite  the  po- 
/hich  they  exteriorly  pro- 

1  arrived  at  so  profound  a 
I  of  man  and  his  nature 
athers  and  doctors  of  the 
ive  often  spoken  of  the 
s  of  their  intellect  as  a 
aturai  revelation  made  to 
iod  * 

'e  already  heard  Cicero 
le  natural  law  is  eternal, 
ior  to  all  human  laws.  I 
nue  to  quote  him,  because 
rness,  and  because  he  ad- 
ims  up  the  teaching  of  the 
ers  who  preceded  him.f 
)und  philosophy  which 
ide  us — according  to  him, 
;  of  law — teaches  us  that  it 
e  sublime  to  submit  to 
e  mind,  to  the  all-power- 
han  to  the  emperors  and 
es  of  this  earth  ;  for  it  is 
partnership  between  God 
Right  reason  {ratio  recta) 

quxdam  magna,  quantum  di- 
i  tumty  invcneruiit."— S.  Aug.,  Civit. 

Jas  dedenmt  philoeophi  et  iliustrati 
lim  illis  revelaviiy—%  Bonavent., 

(blowing  paragraphs  are  taken  Creely 
se  De  Ugibus^  p 


is  the  same  for  the  one  and  the 
other;  and  law  being  nothing  else 
than  right  reason,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  same  law  links  us  with  the 
gods.  Now,  the  common  law  is 
also  the  common  right,  and  when 
people  have  a  common  right  they 
belong,  in  some  manner,  to  the 
same  country.  We  must,  then,  con- 
sider this  world  as  a  country  com- 
mon to  the  gods  and  to  men.  Man 
is,  in  truth,  like  to  God.  And  for 
what  end  has  God  created  and  gift- 
ed man  like  to  himself.^  That* he 
may  arrive  at  justice. 

Human  society  is  bound  by  one 
same  right,  and  law  is  the  same  for 
all.  This  law  is  the  just  motive 
(the  right  reason,  ratio  recta)  of  all 
precepts  and  prohibitions  ;  he  who 
is  ignorant  of  it,  whether  written  or 
not,  knows  not  justice.  If  upright- 
ness consisted  in  submission  to  the 
written  laws  and  constitutions  of 
nations,  and  if,  as  some  pretend, 
utility  could  be  the  measure  of 
good,  he  who  expected  to  profit 
thereby  would  be  justified  in  neg- 
lecting or  violating  the  laws. 

This  remark  is  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  the  present  time.  It  is  pre- 
cisely utility  and  the  increase  of 
wealth  or  of  comforts — in  a  word, 
material  interests — which  the  great- 
er number  of  modern  legislators 
have  had  chiefly  in  view;  the  result 
is  that  society  scarcely  lias  the 
right  to  feel  inaignant  ngainst  those 
who  may  deem  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  disturb  it.  Religion,  say 
they,  has  nothing  in  common  with 
politics;  the  state,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  state,  need  not  trouble  itself 
about  God  ;  the  things  of  this 
world  should  be  regulated  with  re- 
gard to  this  world,  and  without 
reference  to  the  supernatural.  Sup- 
pose it  so ;  but  then,  in  virtue  of 
what  authority  will  you  impose 
your  laws.^    There  is  no  human 
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power  able  to  bend  or  to  conquer 
one  human  will  which  does  not 
acknowledge  it.* 

The  basis  of  right  is  the  natural 
love  of  our  fellow-beings  which  na- 
ture has  planted  witliin  us.  Nature 
also  commands  us  to  honor  God. 
It  is  not  fear  which  renders  wor- 
ship necessary ;  it  is  the  bond 
which  exists  between  God  and  man. 
If  popular  or  royal  decrees  could 
determine  right,  a  whim  of  the  mul- 
titude might  render  lawful  theft, 
adirftery,  or  forgery.  If  it  be  true 
that  a  proclamation  dictated  by 
fools  can  change  the  order  of  nature, 
why  may  not  evil  become,  one  day, 
good  ?  But  the'  sage^s  teach  that 
the  human  mind  did  not  invent  law ; 
it  has  its  birth-place  in  the  bosom  of 
(lod,  and  is  co-eternal  with  him ;  it 
is  nothing  else  than  the  unerring 
reason  of  Jupiter  himself;  it  is  re- 
flected in  the  mind  of  the  wise 
man  ;  it  can  never  be  repealed. 

This  "  right  reason  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  gods  "  (recta  et  a 
vuminc  deorum  tracta  ratio)  is  what 
is  usually  termed  the  natural  law ; 
and  the  beautiful  language  of  Cicero 
recalls  this  magnificent  verse  of  the 
IVthPsalm:  '*  Quis  ostendit  nobis 
bona }  Signatum  est  super  nos 
lumen  vultus  tui,  Domine." 

v.— INFLUENCE  OF   PANTHEISM  ON  MOD- 
ERN LAW. 

Pagan  teaching,  how  elevated  so- 
ever it  may  be,  is  always  incom- 
plete ;  and  this  is  evident  even  from 
the  words  of  Cicero. 

Since  law  comes  from  God,  it  is 
very  clear  that  it  will  be  known 
more  or  less  correctly  according  as 
our  idea  of  God  is  more  or  less 
correct.  This  it  is  that  gives  so 
great  a  superiority,  first,  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  before  the  coming  of 

*The  following  paragraph  U  also  uken  from 
Cioero. 


Jesus  Christ,  and  to  all  Ch 
legislation  since. 

The  Jews  had  not  merely  a 
knowledge  of  the  precepts 
divine  law.  This  law, in  iu 
pal  provisions,  had  been  ( 
revealed  to  them.  Christiai 
something  better  still,  nr 
Eternal  Word  was  madcm 
the  Word  is  precisely  "tl 
light  which  enlighteneth  ev< 
coming  into  this  world." 
philosophers  of  antiquity  ! 
light  from  afar  off ;  we 
that  of  which  they  merely 
the  existence;  the  Jews 
plated  it  as  through  a  \ 
awaited  its  coming.  It  w 
flesh  ;  it  bro^^ght  us  life ;  ** 
in  the  darkness,  but  the  < 
did  not  comprehend  it."  f 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
of  his  manifestation,  saysS. 
on  this  subject,  if  there  a 
who  see  not  this  light, 
here,  not  darkness,  but 
eyes.J 

It  is  God  himself,  therefo: 
man  refuses  to  acknowled 
he  rejects  the  fundamen 
which  alone  deserves  the 
law.  Human  pride  and  i 
go  beyond  forgetfulness  c 
negation  when  they  have  t 
city  to  put  a  human  law  in 
of  and  above  the  divine  lav 
last  crime  is  nothing  less 
deification  of  man.  This 
phic  consequence  of  the  se 
tion  of  the  law  was  inevit; 
is  openly  displayed  in  moc 
trines.  Atheists,  properly  j 
are  rare  ;  but  the  present  g( 
is  infected  with  Pantheisn 
Pantheism  proclaims,  witl 

^  ^*  Eiat  lux  vera  que  illtiiniiut  omc 
venientem  in  hunc  mundnm/'—S.  Joa 

t^^Et  viu  erat  lux  homimiai  .  . 
lucet,  et  tenebrc  earn  turn  compitthend- 

X  Cont,  gtnt.  iv.  xy 
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ithout  shame,  the  di- 

I. 

I  that  this  error  is  the 
ion  upon  which  man 

rest  to  defend  modern 
oduces,  with  regard  to 

and  laws,  two  princi- 

hich  it  siifl5ces  but  to 
t  every  honest  mind 
recognize  their  exist- 
eir  lamentable  conse- 

firstly,  destroys  indi- 
r,  as  the  Germans  call 
vities ;  it  sweeps  them 
uses  them  to  disappear 
:  Whole.  Do  we  not 
personality,  simple  or 
hat  is  to  ^ay,  individ- 
isociations,  and  corpo- 
;  by  little  reduced  to 
jy  the  modern  idea  of 
)oes  not  modern  theory 
►f  the   state  another 

beside  which  nothing 
xist  ? 

his  result,  they  repre- 
as  expressing  the  ag- 

II  the  particular  wills, 
[,  in  a  pretended  "  gen- 
.»  supreme  and  infalli- 

law.  But  even  were 
neral  as  theory  desires, 
be  the  less  human,  or, 
ice,  the  less  subject  to 
ice  conies  it,  then,  that 

tlie  sovereign  arbiter 
2vil,  of  truth  and  false- 
istice  and  injustice  ? 
its  reply  that  "  God  is 
in  the  world  ;  that  he 
le  same  thing  with  the 
lie  is  identical  with  the 
ngs,  and  consequently 
hange.**  The  general 
ession  of  the  universal 
►  then  a  manifestation  of 
1;  and  this  would  allow 
tvithout  ever  erring. 
:rs  all,  in  truth  ;  but  it 


may  lead  us  too  far.  If,  as  says 
Hegel,  God  is  subjective — that  is  to 
say,  if  He  is  in  man,  or,  more  ex- 
actly still,  if  He  is  man  himself  and 
the  substance  of  nature — neither 
right,  nor  law,  nor  justice  could  re- 
main objective.  In  other  words,  if 
man  is  God,  there  is  no  longer  any 
possible  distinction  between  good 
and  evil.  And  this  conclusion  has 
been  drawn  by  the  learned  German 
socialist,  Lassalle.  He  denies  the 
notion  of  an  immutable  right ;  he 
is  unwilling  that  we  should  jiny 
longer  speak  of  the  family,  proper- 
ty, justice,  etc.,  in  absolute  terras. 
According  to  him,  these  are  but 
abstract  and  unreal  generalities. 
There  have  been,  on  all  these  sub- 
jects, Greek,  Roman,  German,  etc., 
ideas ;  but  these  are  only  historical 
recollections.  Ideas  change,  some 
even  disappear ;  and  if,  some  day, 
the  universal  conscience  should  de- 
cide that  the  idea  of  proprietorship 
has  had  its  day,  then  would  com- 
mence a  new  era  in  history,  during 
which  there  could  be  no  longer 
either  property  or  proprietors  with- 
out incurring  the  guilt  of  injus- 
tice. *  From  the  stand-point  of 
Pantheism,  this  reasoning  is  irrefu- 
table; and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  just  seen  that  Pantheism  alone 
could  justify  the  modern  theory  of 
the  general  will,  the  supreme  arbiter 
of  law. 

VI.~HAS  THK  GENFRAI.  WILL  RULED  SINCE 
1789? 

I  have  just,  quoted  a  socialist 
whose  works,  though  little  known 
in  France,  are  of  extreme  import- 
ance. Ferdinand  Lassalle,  a  Jew 
by  birth,  by  nationality  a  Prussian, 
is  possessed  of  extensive  know- 
ledge, critical  genius  of  the  highest 
order,  and  unsparing  logic.  We 

•V.  LassaUe,  Da*  Sytttm  der  trworienem 
Rechify ).  a,  not.  &  b  pag.  70. 
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have  seen  him  draw  the  theoretical 
consequences  of  Pantheism  applied 
to  law ;  and  it  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  know  how  he  judges  the 
practical  results  of  the  modern 
theory  of  rights,  as  shown  in  the 
French  Revolution.  The  socialists 
have  a  special  authority  for  speak- 
ing of  "  immortal  principles" ;  for 
they  admit  them  without  hesitation, 
and  their  teaching  proved  that  they 
comprehend  them  wonderfully. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  is  the  most  authentic  sum- 
ming up  of  these  famous  princi- 
ples; and  it  is  therein  that  the 
modern  theory  of  law  will  be  found 
most  clearly  stated.  "  Law,"  says 
Art.  6,  '*is  the  expression  of  ihe 
general  will.  Every  citizen  has  the 
right  of  co-operating  in  its  forma- 
tion, either  personally  or  by  his 
representatives." 

It  would  seem,  from  this  solemn 
proclamation,  that  since  then,  or  at 
least  in  the  first  fervor  of  this  "  glo- 
rious" revolution,  the  majority  of 
the  **  sovereign  people"  should  have 
been  called  to  "form  the  laws." 
'I'his  has  been  said ;  it  has  even 
been  supported  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon — for,  as  has  been  wittily 
remarked  by  M.  de  Maistre,  "  the 
masters  of  these  poor  i)eople  have 
had  recourse  even  to  artillery  while 
deriding  tliein.  They  said  to  tliem : 
*  You  think  you  do  not  will  this 
law  ;  but,  be  assured,  you  do  will 
it.  If  you  dare  to  refuse  it,  we  will 
pour  upon  you  a  shower  of  shot,  to 
punisli  you  for  not  willing  what  you 
do  will.*    And  it  was  done."  * 

What  then  took  place,  and  how 
did  it  happen  that  the  general  will, 
which  had  undertaken  to  make 
fundamental  and  irrevocable  laws, 
should  have  accepted,  in  the  first 
five  years  of  its  freedom^  three  dif- 

*  Conxidtrat.  smr  la  France, 


ferent  constitutions  and 
like  that  of  the  Reign  of  'J 

Lassalle  replies  that  ii 
at  all  the  people  who  mad( 
olution,  and  that  the  get 
was  not  even  asked  to  ma 
self.  He  recalls  the  fam< 
phlet  of  Siey^s,  and  correct 
It  is  not  true,  says  he, 
Tiers  Etat  was  then  noth 
increase  of  personal  prop 
since  then,  brought  about 
tion  ^conomique^  thanks 
the  tiers  Hat  was,  in  truth, 
legally  it  was  nothing,  w 
not  much  to  its  liking;  foi 
mer  ranks  of  society  stil 
by  right,  although  their  rea 
was  not  in  keeping  with  tl 
condition.  The  work  of  th 
Revolution  was,  therefore 
to  the  tiers  hat  a  legal 
suitable  to  its  actual  impo 

Now,  the  tiers^  first  and 
assumed  itself  to  be  the  e 
of  the  entire  people.  "  It« 
ed  that  its  cause  was  the 
humanity."  Thus  the  : 
was  real  and  powerful.  T 
raised  to  protest  were  \\ 
make  themselves  heard, 
thor  cites,  on  this  subjecl 
ous  instance  of  clear-sig 
An  anti-revolutionary  jou 
Friend  of  the    King^  e: 

Who  shall  say  whether  o 
despotism  of  the  bourgec 
not  succeed  the  pretende 
cracy  of  the  nobility  V* 

It  is  this,  indeed,  which 
to  pass,  continues  Lass£ 
tiers  Hat  has  become,  in  its 
privileged  class.  The  pro 
the  wealth  of  the  citizen 
immediately  the  legal  con 
power  in  the  state. 

Since  1791,  in  the  coi 
of  Sept.  3  we  find  (chap. 
I  and  2)  a  distinction  es 
between  active  citizens  ani 
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The  former  arc  those 
y  a  certain  quota  of  direct 
iition;  and  they  alone  pos- 
right  of  voting.  Moreover, 
I  laborers  were  declared  not 
and  this  excluded  workmen 
*  right  of  voting.  It  niat- 
le  that  the  tax  was  small; 
:iple  was  laid  down  requir- 
e  amount  of  fortune  in  or- 
exercise  a  political  right. 
*alth  of  the  citizen  had  be- 
le  condition  necessary  for 
g  power  in  the  state,  as 
or  landed  property  had 
the  Middle  Ages." 
principle  of  the  vote-tax 
ay  until  the  recent  intro- 
of  universal  sufTrage- 
xrialist,  proceeding  directly 
question  of  taxes,  proves 
bourgeoisie  modertUy  without 
g  indirect  taxation,  has 
less  made  it  the  basis  of 
e  system,  and  has  settled 
all  the  expenses  of  state, 
iirect  taxes  are  such  as  are 
eforfehand  upon  all  neces- 
5  salt,  corn,  beer,  meat,  fuel, 
more,  upon  what  we  need 

protection — the  expenses 
administration  of  justice, 

paper,  etc.  Generally,  in 
a  purchase,  the  buyer  pays 
without  perceiving  that  it 
which  increases  the  price. 

is  clear  that  because  an 
al  is  twenty,  fifty,  or  a 
.  times  richer,  it  does  not 
lat  he  will,  on  that  account, 
!  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
ore  salt,  bread,  meat,  etc., 
workman  or  a  person  of 

condition.  Thus  it  hap- 
at  the  great  body  of  indi- 
es is  paid  by  the  poorest 
(from  the  single  fact  that 
re    the    most  numerous). 

it  brought  about,  in  a  hid- 
,  that  the  tiers  (tat  pay  rela- 


tively less  taxes  than  the  quatneme 
(tat. 

Concerning  the  instruction  of 
adults,  Lassalle  says  that,  instead  of 
being  left  to  the  clergy  as  hereto- 
fore, it  now  in  fact  belongs  to  the 
daily  press.  But  securities,  stamps, 
and  advertisements  give  to  journal- 
ism another  privilege  of  capital.* 

This  sketch  suffices;  and  I  deem 
it  needless  to  add  that  I  am  far 
from  concluding  with  the  socialists. 
I  am  so  much  the  more  free  to  dis- 
agree with  them  as  I  do  not  by  any 
means  admit  the  "  immortal  jJrin- 
ciples,"  but  it  seems  to  me  to  fol- 
low evidently  from  the  preceding  ob- 
servations that  it  is  not  true,  in 
fact,  that  the  general  will  has  made 
the  laws  since  1789. 

VII. — DOES  UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE  EXPRESS 
THE  GENERAL  WILL? 

•  Has  the  introduction  of  universal 
suflprage  modified,  in  any  great  de- 
gree, this  state  of  things?  Is  it 
any  more  certain  since  1848,  than 
before,  that  the  nation  is  governed 
by  the  general  will  ?  AVe  may  con- 
tent ourselves  here  by  appealing  to 
the  testimony  of  honest  men.  If 
the  general  will  were  truly  the  mas- 
ter of  all  the  powers  in  France,  our 
country,  which  to-day,  so  it  is  said, 
has  only  the  government  that  it  de- 
sires, would  be  a  model  of  union 
and  concord ;  there  could  be  in 
the  opposition  party  only  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  minority  (otherwise 
the  term  general  would  be  unjustifi- 
(ible),  and  we  would  follow  peace- 
fully the  ways  most  pleasing  to  us. 

This  would  not  be  saying — mark 
it  well ! — that  those  ways  are  good. 
That  is  another  question,  to  which 
we  will  return ;  but  now  we  are 
dealing  with  the  question,  Are  our 
laws  to-day  formed  or  not  formed 

♦  Arbriter  Proiramm.y  r.  Ford.  Laasalle. 
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by  the  general  will,  according  to 
the  formula  which  I  have  quoted 
from  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  for 
the  negative,  I  think  it  well  here  to 
analyze  hastily  that  which  M.  Taine 
has  just  given  in  a  little  pamphlet 
containing  many  truths.*  M.  Taine, 
being  a  free-thinker  and  a  man  of 
the  times,  cannot  be  suspected  of 
taking  an  ultramontane  or  clerical 
view  of  the  case. 

M.  Taine  is  far  from  demanding 
the  abolition  of  universal  suffrage. 
He  believes  it  in  conformity  with 
justice ;  for  he  does  not  admit  that 
his  money  can  be  demanded  or  he 
himself  sent  to  the  frontier  without 
liis  own  consent,  either  expressed 
or  tacit.  His  only  wish  is  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  be  not  illusory, 
and  that  the  electoral  law  be  adapt- 
ed **to  the  French  of  1791,  to  the 
peasant,  the  workman,  etc.,"  be  he 
stupid,  ignorant,  or  ill-informed." 
From  this  M.  Taine  proves  at  the 
outset  that  the  ballot-roll  is  ahum- 
bug  ;  and  I  believe  that  no  person 
of  sense  will  contest  the  point. 
He  immediately  enters  upon  a  sta- 
tistical examination  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  elective  world  in 
France ;  and  he  arrives  at  the  fol- 
lowing result :  "  Of  twenty  voters, 
ten  are  peasants,  four  workmen, 
three  demi-bourgeois,  three  edu- 
cated men,  comfortable  or  rich. 
Now,  the  electoral  law,  as  all  law, 
should  have  regard  to  the  majority, 
to  the  first  fourteen."  It  behooves 
us,  then,  to  know  who  these  fourteen 
are  who  are  called  to  frame  the  law ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  decide,  by  their 
representatives  it  is  true,  but  sover- 
eignly, on  good  and  evil,  justice 
and  injustice,  and,  necessarily,  the 
fate  of  the  country. 

•  Dm  tuffragt  universal  tt  dt  la  manitre  dt 
xoter.   Par  H.  Taine.   Paris:  Hachette  1873. 


M.  Taine,  in  this  cor 
makes  some  new  calculatioi 
may  be  thus  summed  up: 
ral  population  embraces 
out  of  one  hundred  of  th 
population,  hence  fourtce 
out  of  twenty.  Now,  in 
there  are  thirty-nine  ilHtc 
of  every  hundred  males,  al 
belonging  to  the  classes  v 
Taine  numbers  among  t 
population ;  which  enablei 
find  that  seven  out  of  cv. 
teen  rural  voters  cannot  t\ 
I  may  observe,  in  passing 
peasant  who  cannot  read, 
knows  his  catechism,  may 
much  sounder  morality  i 
Taine  himself ;  but  I  willir 
claim  that  the  seven  ele 
question  could  and  shouk 
mediocre  political  intelligei 

This  agreeable  writer  i 
in  a  spicy  way,  a  number 
dotes  which  prove  "the  i{ 
and  credulity"  of  the  rural 
tions  on  similar  matters ; 
thence  concludes  that  the 
"are  still  subjects,  but. 
nameless  master."  This 
cisely  what  I  said  at  the  be 
not  only  of  peasants,  bul 
modern  people  in  gener 
there  a  king  on  the  throne 
somebody  decrees  this,  sc 
decrees  that ;  and  the  sub 
pends,  in  a  hundred  waj's, 
abstract  and  undetcrmine* 
body — "  Through  tne  c 
through  the  mayor,  thro 
sub-inspector  of  forests, 
the  commissary  of  police, 
the  field-keeper,  through  tl 
of  justice,  for  making  a  ( 
felling  a  tree,  building  a  she 
ing  a  stall,  transporting  a 
wine,  etc.,  etc." 

All  this  expresses  well 
picts  admirably  the  ways 
em  liberty;  and  I  cannot 
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ting  this  last  sketch,  equally 
g  and  true  :  "  The  mayor 
that  in  town,  in  an  elegant 
;nt,  is  a  worthy  gentleman, 
in  broidered  gown,  who  re- 
lim  two  or  three  times  a 
jaks  to  him  with  authority 
descension,  and  often  puts 
embarrassing  questions, 
en  this  gentleman  goes 
(Other  takes  his  place  quit« 
md  in  the  same  garb,  and 
3r,  on  his  return  home,  says 
tisfaction:  'Monsieur  the 
always  preserves  his  good 
ards  me,  although  he  has 
mgcd  many  times.'  " 
>iSbisciie^  the  appeal  to  the 
ihe  invitation  to  vote  on 

of  government,  addressed 
ind  of  electors — is  it  not  all 
g  trick  ?  M.  Taine  thinks 
nany  others  with  him ;  but 
>ses  that  this  same  elector 
It  least,  capable  of  **choos- 
larticular  man  in  whom  be 

confidence."  It  is  with 
s  he,  in  the  choice  of  one 
I  make  the  laws,  as  in  the 
f  the  physician  or  the  law- 
m  one  may  prefer.  Al- 
it  is  not  my  intention  to 
here  the  opinions  of  this 
[  beg  him  to  remark  that 
)arison  is  strikingly  faulty  ; 
ot  choose  whom  we  please 
>hysician  or  for  our  lawyer, 
ner  is  obliged  to  go  through 
of  studies  in  order  to  merit 
mia  ;  the  latter  must  fulfil 
litions  necessary  to  be  ad- 
o  the  bar.     To  frame  the 

another   thing;    not  the 
preparation    is  exacted 
ose  eligible  to  this  duty, 
itly  it   is   not  considered 
le  trouble. 

)allot-roll  and  .plebiscite  be- 
>osed  of,  M.  Taine  returns 


to  figures,  to  study  what  transpires 
when  the  electors  are  called  upon 
to  choose  a  deputy  by  district. 
This  gives,  says  he,  one  deputy  for 
twenty  thousand  voters  spread  over 
a  surface  of  one  thousand  kilome- 
tres square,  etc.  Of  the  twenty 
thousand  voters,  how  many  will 
have  a  definite  opinion  of  the  can- 
didate presented  to  them  Scarcely 
one  in  ten  beyond  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  ;  scarcely  one  in  four  or 
five  in  the  whole  district.  There 
remains  the  resource  of  advice  ;  but 
"  the  spirit  of  equality  is  all-power- 
ful, and  the  hierarchy  is  wanting." 

We  touch  here  the  most  sorrow- 
ful wound  of  our  social  state ;  and 
this  term  even,  is  it  not  mis<ipplied  } 
— for  we  have  no  longer  any  order, 
or,  by  consequence,  any  social  state. 
"  As  a  general  rule,"  continues  M. 
Taine,  "  the  country  people  receive 
counsel  only  from  their  equals." 
Therefore  it  is  easy  to  employ  evil 
means.  These  evil  means  may  be 
summed  up,  according  to  the  same 
author,  in  the  abuse  of  governmen- 
tal influence,  and  in  a  corruption 
whose  form  varies,  but  which  makes 
the  affair  of  an  election  an  affair  of 
money. 

There  should  be,  and  I  have 
alluded  to  it  in  passing,  many  ex- 
ceptions made  with  regard  to  what 
M.  Taine  says  concerning  the  rural 
population.  He  believes  them 
manifestly  less  able  to  vote  than 
the  city  populations,  while  I  am  of 
quite  the  contrary  opinion  ;  but  it 
still  remains  true  that  direct  univer- 
sal suffrage,  such  as  we  have,  does 
not  allow  a  person  to  choose  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  that, 
in  reality,  the  general  will  has  not, 
up  to  the  present  day,  been  able  to 
find  its  true  expression. 

This  is  all  that  I  need  prove  for 
the  present. 
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VIII. — IS  THE  GENERAL  WILL  COMPETENT 
TO  MAKE  LAWS  ? 

This  is  a  still  higher  question, 
and  one  which  we  must  now  ap- 
proach. Admitting  that  the  gene- 
ral will  could  make  itself  known,  is 
it  an  authority  competent  to  make 
laws  ? 

But  before  starting  let  us  lay 
down  a  first  principle  which,  quite 
elementary  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  as 
much  forgotten  as  the  others :  if 
the  natural  law  exist  not  anteriorly 
to  enjoin  respect  for  human  laws, 
human  power  would  have  no  other 
ground  of  existence,  no  other  sup- 
port than  force.  Without  a  divine 
lawgiver,  there  is,  in  truth,  no 
moral  obligation.*  The  hypothe- 
sis of  a  previous  agreement  among 
the  members  of  society  would  not 
resolve  the  difficulty ;  for  an  agree- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  bind 
any  one,  at  least  if  there  were  no 
higher  authority  to  secure  it.  f 

Whatever  may  be  the  immediate 
origin  of  law — be  it  promulgated  by 
a  sovereign,  enacted  by  an  assem- 
bly, or  directly  willed  by  the  multi- 
tude—it would  still  be  unable  to  rule, 
if  wc  do  not  suppose  a  law  anterior 
and,  as  Cicero  says,  eternal,  which, 
in  the  first  place,  prescribes  obedi- 
ence to  subjects,  and,  in  the  se- 
cond, fidelity  to  reciprocal  engage- 
ments, promises,  and  oaths.  This 
superior  law  being  the  natural  law, 
it  is  always,  and  in  every  case,  im- 
possible to  suppress  or  to  elude  it. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  understood 
by  the  general  will }  Is  it  the 
unanimity  of  wills }  No  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  ever  exacted  this 
condition.  The  question  is,  then, 
taking  things  at  their  best,  of  the 
will  of  the  majority.  People  grant 
this,  and  often  give  to  our  modern 
governments  the  name  of  govern- 

*  Bergier,  after  TeituUian. 

t  De  Maistre,  Prime i^.  gimirat. 


nients  of  the  majority.  The] 
ducc  then  from  this  principle^ 
in  a  population  of  thirty  mil 
of  men,  for  example,  it  is  k 
that  the  will  of  the  twenty  mil 
should  rule  over  that  of  thi 
maining  ten  millions.  If  the 
stitution  of  a  kingdom,  says  B 
is  an  arithmetical  problem,  the 
cula^ion  is  just ;  but  if  the  m 
ity  refuse  to  submit,  the  maj 
will  be  able  to  govern  only  b 
aid  of  la  lanterned 

Scaffolds,  shootings,  exile^  p 
— such  are,  in  truth,  the  institv 
which  have  chiefly  flourished 
the  famous  Declaration  of  the! 
of  Man. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  k 
how  to  reason,  continues  the 
lish  orator,  this  opinion  is  ridici 

It  could  not  be  justified,  ii 
it  were  well  proved  that  the  n 
ity  of  men  are  enlightened,  ^ 
ous,  wise,  self-sacrificing,  and 
pable  of  preferring  their  own 
rest  to  that  of  others.  No  on 
ever  dared  to  say  that  legis 
should  make  laws  for  the  sal 
making  them,  and  without  t 
ling  themselves  concerning  th 
fare  of  those  for  whom  the 
are  made.  Now,  the  laws 
made  for  all,  the  majority,  if  i 
the  qualities  necessary  for  Icj 
ing,  should  concern  itself  still 
about  the  minority  than  about 

The  Comte  de  la  Marck  f  r 
that  when  Mirabeau  becam- 
much  excited  concerning  the 
and  privileges  of  man,  it  hap] 
sometimes  that  he  amused  hii 
by  curtailing  his  accounts, 
cut  off  first  women,  childrei 
ignorant,  the  vicious,  etc.  ' 
the  nation  being  thus  reduc 
the  little  portion  whose  moral 

•  *  lUfltctiom*  on  ik*  Rrpoluiion  im  Frmm 
t  C»rretp.  entre  It  Comtt  de  Mirabto 
Comt*  de  la  Marck,  Paris :  Le  Normaat. 
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became  necessary  to  esti- 
I  began,"  says  he,  **  to  de- 
Dse  who  lack  reason,  those 
/e  false  notions,  those  who 
heir  own  interests  above 
ng,  those  who  lack  educa- 
l  knowledge  matured  by  re- 
;  and  1  then  asked  him  if 
n  who*  merit  to  be  spoken 
dignity  and  respect  would 
1  themselves  reduced  to  a 
infinitely  small.  Now,  ac- 
to  my  principle,  I  main- 
hat  the  government  should 
the  people,  and  not  by  them 
s  to  say,  not  by  the  opinion 
nultitude ;  and  I  proved,  by 
al  extracts  and  by  examples 
re  had  unfortunately  under 
es,  that  reason  and  good 
y  from  men  in  proportion 
are  gathered  together  in 
numbers. " 

>eau  contented  himself  with 
(  that  one  must  flatter  the 
in  order  to  govern  them, 
mounts  to  saying  that  one 
teat  them. 

he  rest,  this  same  Mirabeau 
ledged  that  equality,  in  the 
onary  sense,  is  absurd,  and 
>ion  which  some  have  for  it 
d  a  violent  paroxysm.  It  is 
best  characterized  the  true 
f  the  destruction  of  all  social 
He  called  it  "  vanity's  up- 
"  He  could  not  have  spok- 
ter;  and  the  vanity  which 
)  low  could  have  no  other 
han  that  which  we  behold — 
;meditated  absence  or  sup- 
n  of  all  true  superiority, 
episode  on  equality  is  not  a 
ion,  for  the  system  of  niajori- 
pposes  it.  Now,  it  is  abso- 
anti-natural.  According  to 
!autiful  idea  of  Aristotle  :* 
s  in  man  himself  a  soul  and 


a  body ;  the  one  predominating  and 
made  to  command,  the  other  to 
obey ;  the  equality  or  the  shifting 
of  power  between  these  two  ele- 
ments would  be  equally  fatal  to 
them.  It  is  the  same  between  man 
and  the  other  animals,  between 
tame  animals  and  wild.  The  har- 
mony of  sex  is  analogous,  and  we 
even  find  some  traces  of  this  princi- 
ple in  inanimate  objects;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  harmony  of  sounds 
Therefore  S.  Augustine  defines  or- 
der thus  :  Such  a  disposition  of 
things  similar  and  dissimilar  as 
shall  give  to  each  what  is  proper  to 
it  " — Ordo  est  parium  dispariumque 
rerum  sua  cuique  tribuem  dispositio  y* 
and  S.  Thomas  hence  concludes  that 
order  supposes  inequality:  Nomen 
or  dints  inaqualitaiem  iniporiat.\ 
^  But  the  "  immortal  principles 
have  changed  all  that,  according  to 
Sganarelle;  so  their  work,  in  its 
final  analysis,  results  in  a  disorder 
without  ftame. 

The  external  disorder  is  visible 
and  pretty  generally  acknowledged  ; 
but  the  moral  disorder  passes  un- 
perceived.  By  means  of  equality 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  secu- 
larization of  the  law  on  the  other, 
they  arrive  at  this  frightful  result : 
for  example,  that  regicide  and  par- 
ricide are,  in  justice,  but  ordinary 
crimes ;  if,  moreover,  regicide  pro- 
fits the  people,  it  is  worthy  of  eu- 
logy. Sacrilege  is  nothing  more 
than  a  superstitious  fiction.  In 
fine,  respect  being  no  longer  possi- 
ble nor  even  reasonable,  according 
to  the  prediction  of  Burke,t  "  the 
laws  have  no  other  guardian  than 
terror,  .  .  .  and  in  perspective, 
from  our  point  of  view,  we  see 
but  scaffolds,"  or  courts-martial, 
which  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

♦  De  civit,  Dti.  19.  ,  ... 

t  De  rthut publ,et primcip,  tmittuU,  1.  ui.  C 9. 
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IX.— CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  SECULARIZA- 
TION OF  LAW. 

How  often  do  we  not  hear  it  said 
that  ahiiost  all  our  misfortunes,  and, 
above  all,  our  inability  to  repair 
our  losses,  come  from  the  little  re- 
spect we  Iiave  for  the  law !  This 
statement,  which  has  become  almost 
trite,  indicates  most  frequently  a 
strange  wandering.  After  having 
destroyed  respect  for  persons,  is  it 
not  absurd  to  claim  it  for  their 
works  ?  But  they  have  done  more : 
they  have  denied  the  mission  of  a 
legislator.  The  secularization  of 
the  law — that  is  to  say,  the  denial 
of  a  divine  sanction  applied  to  law — 
has  no  other  meaning.  Legislators 
being  no  longer  the  mandataries  of 
God,  or  not  wishing  to  be  such, 
now  speak  only  in  virtue  of  their 
own  lights,  and  have  no  real  com^ 
mission.  By  what  title,  then,  would 
you  have  us  respect  them  ?  Every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  prefer  his  own 
lights  and  to  believe  that  Be  would 
have  done  better. 

I  hear  the  reply  :  "  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  all  that  order  should 
reign,  were  it  but  materially,  and 
the  law  is  the  principal  means  of 
maintaining  order."  You  may 
hence  conclude  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  see  the  laws 
obeyed;  but  a  motive  of  interest  is 
not  a  motive  of  respect,  and  there 
is  a  certain  class  of  individuals  who 
may  gain  by  the  disorder.  No,  you 
will  have  the  right  to  claim  respect 
for  the  law  only  when  you  shall 
have  rendered  the  law  truly  re- 
spectable ;  and  to  do  this  you 
must  prove  that  you  have  the  mis- 
sion to  make  the  law,  even  were 
you  the  t^liie  of  our  statesmen  and 
doctors  of  the  law,  and  much  more 
if  you  arc  but  a  collection  of  the 
most  uncultivated  tax-payers  in 
the  world. 

Knowledge  is  something;    it  is 


something  also  to  represen 
and  considerable  interests; 
do  not  deny  the  relative  impo; 
of  the  elements  of  which  legi.' 
bodies  are  composed.  But  n< 
of  all  this  can  supply  the  plac 
commission ;  and  you  will 
that  only  when  you  ^hall  have 
sented,  as  legislators,  to  acl 
ledge  the  existence  of  God,  to 
mit  yourselves  to  his  laws,  a 
conform  your  own  thereta 

People  have  but  a  very  i 
quate  idea  of  the  disastrous  c 
quences  which,  one  day  or 
may  ensue  from  the  seculari: 
of  law.  Until  now  the  only 
ger  of  which  they  have  drean 
that  with  which  extreme  n 
tion  menaces  us. 

This  is  a  danger  so  iniminc 
undisguised,  that  every  one  s< 
and  some  have  ertded  by  u 
standing  that  without  a  retii 
God  society  is  destined  to 
Nay,  more,  the  Assembly  now  s 
at  Versailles  has  made  an  a 
faith  by  ordering  public  prr 
and  this  first  step  has  caused 
to  revive  in  the  hearts  of  m 
good-will.  But  it  is  not,  pe: 
inopportune  to  draw  the  atl€ 
of  serious  men  to  another  pha 
the  question. 

What  would  happen  if  m 
law  should  go  so  far  as  to  enj 
crime  upon  Christians.?  Th 
pothesis  is  not  purely  imagi 
and  although,  happily,  than 
Heaven,  it  has  not  yet  come  t( 
there  is  a  whole  party  which  t 
ens  to  reach  this  extreme.  In 
countries  there  has  been  som< 
like  a  beginning  of  its  realiz 
I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  s 
law  and  the  avowed  project  < 
posing  a  compulsory  and  laj 
cation.  We  know  what  is  i 
by  lay  in  such  a  case ;  and  e 
ence  proves  that  the  state  s( 
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ten  entrusted  to  men  whose 
d  intention  is  to  bring  up  the 
en  in  infidelity.  What  would 
n  if  such  a  law  were  passed, 

supposes  that  everywhere,  at 
3roe  time,  parents  would  be 
!lled  to  put  their  children  in 
tent  danger  of  losing  their 
'  The  'Catholic  Church  is 
explicit  in  her  doctrine  on  the 
it  ion  of  obeying  even  a  bad 
iment ;  she  orders  that  use- 
injust,  and  even  culpable  laws 
me  with,  so  long  as  this  can 
ne  without  exposing  one's  self 
nmit  a  sin.  Neither  plunder 
he  danger  of  death  excuses 

in  her  eyes.    But  in  this  case 

understand  to  what  we  would 
duced?  To  resist  passively, 
allow  one's  self  to  be  punished 
es,  by  prison,  by  torture,  or 
rath,  would  not  remedy  the 
the  soul  of  the  child  remains 
It  defence,  and  the  father  is 
isible  for  it.  This  kind  of 
ution  is,  then,  more  serious  in 
nsequences,  and  may  lead  to 
r  troubles,  than  even  the  direct 
ution,  which  might  consist, 
[ample,  in  exacting  cpostasy 
idults.  In  this  last  case  the 
r  bears  all,  and  the  first  Chris- 
lave  shown  us  the  way  ;  but 
the  torments  of  the  parents 
t  save  the  children,  and  the 
:s  cannot  abandon  them ; 
ver  becomes  of  the  body,  the 
lust  be  guarded  until  death, 
elongs  not  to  me  to  decide ; 

this  case,  as  in  all  those  of 
lar  kind,  the  line  of  conduct 
followed  ought  to  be  traced 
\  only  competent  authority; 
e  problem  is  worth  proposing, 
y  it  alone  it  is  already  easy 
)w  great  light  on  the  abysses 
ich  the  atheism  of  the  law 
ding  the  people  by  rapid 


X.— CHRISTIAN  DEFINITION   OF  NATURAL 
LAW. 

It  remains  to  explain  in  a  few 
words  the  great  principles  which 
should  form  the  basis  of  law,  and 
which  were  never  completely  ignor- 
ed until  these  days  of  aberration 
and  wretchedness.  I  could  not  ex- 
pect to  give  here,  in  these  few  j)ages, 
a  course  of  natural  law,  nor  even 
to  trace  its  outline ;  but  there  are 
some  perfectly  incontestable  truths 
which  it  is  very  necessary  to  recall 
since  people  have  forgotten  them. 
When  one  has  no  personal  author- 
ity, he  feels  a  certain  timidity  in 
broaching  so  grave  a  subject,  and 
in  speaking  of  it  as  if  he  aspired  to 
enlighten  his  kind;  and  meanwhile 
error  is  insinuated,  preached,  dis- 
seminated, commanded,  with  a  skill 
so  infernal  and  a  success  so  great 
that  ignorance  of  truth  is  almost 
unbounded.  Of  such  elementary 
rules  we  often  find  influential  per- 
sons, and  sometimes  persons  of 
real  merit,  totally  ignorant.  In 
other  days  they  would  have  known 
them  on  leaving  school,  or  even 
from  their  catechism. 

Let  us  go  back,  then,  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  nature,  and  it 
will  serve  as  a  starting-point  from 
which  to  treat  of  what  the  laws  des- 
tined to  govern  man  should  be. 

The  nature  of  a  being  is  that 
which  renders  it  capable  of  attain- 
ing its  end.  This  is  true  of  a  plant 
or  an  animal  as  well  as  of  man  ;  but 
there  are  two  kinds  of  ends  subor- 
dinate one  to  the  other.  The  end 
for  which  God  created  the  world 
could  be  no  other  than  God  him- 
self.* The  Creator  could  only  pro- 
pore  to  himself  an  end  worthy  of 
himself,  and,  he  alone  being  per- 
fect, he  could  not  find  outside  him- 
self an  end  proportioned  to  his 

^  ^*  Univem  propter  temeUpsum  opexatut  ert 
Domiaus." — ^Proverbi  xvi.  4. 
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greatness.  God  is,  then,  the  last 
end  of  all  creatures.  But  there  are 
particular  ends ;  and  it  is  in  their 
subordination  that  the  order  of  the 
world  consists.  The  primary  ends 
are,  in  a  certain  sense,  but  a  means 
for  arriving  at  the  last  end. 

But  God  being  unable  to  add 
anything  to  his  infinite  perfection, 
the  end  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
self could  not  be  to  render  him- 
self more  perfect ;  hence  he  could 
seek  only  an  exterior  glory,  which 
consists  in  manifesting  himself  to 
his  creatures.  For  this  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  some  of  these  creatures 
should  be  capable  of  knowing  him. 
These  reasonable  creatures  are  su- 
perior to  the  others  and  are  their 
primary  end ;  therefore  it  is  that 
theologians  call  man  a  microcosm, 
a  compendium  of  the  universe,  and 
king  of  the  world. 

Man  is  placed  in  creation  to  ad- 
mire it,  and  by  means  of  it  to  ren- 
der homage  to  God ;  for,  in  his 
quality  of  a  creature  gifted  with 
reason,  he  knows  his  end,  which  is 
God,  and  the  essential  character- 
istic of  his  nature  is  the  ability  to 
attain  this  end.  He  is,  moreover, 
endowed  with  an  admirable  preroga- 
tive— liberty,  or  free-will ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  is  called  on  to  will  this 
end;  and  God,  in  his  infinite  boun- 
ty, will  recompense  him  for  having 
willed  his  own  good.  But  man  has 
need  of  an  effort  to  will  good  ;  for 
his  primitive  nature  has  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  original  fall.  He 
has,  therefore,  an  inclination  to  evil, 
against  which  he  must  incessantly 
struggle ;  and  the  greatest  number 
of  ])olitical  and  social  errors  have 
their  source  in  ignorance  or  forget- 
fulness  of  this  perversion  of  human 
nature. 

This  granted,  the  natural  law 
comprises  the  obligations  imposed 
on  man  in  order  that  he  may  reach 


his  end|  together  with  the  pr 
tion  of  all  that  could  turn  him 
from  it.  This  law  obliges  all 
even  those  who  have  no  know 
of  the  positive  divine  law — tha 
say,  the  revealed  law. 

Behold  how  Gerson  has  d< 
it: 

The  natural  law  is  a  sigi 
printed  upon  the  heart  of  ever] 
enjoying  the  right  use  of  rc 
and  which  makes  known  to  hii 
divine  will,  in  virtue  of  whic 
human  creature  is  required  i 
certain  things  and  to  avoid  o 
others,  in  order  to  reach  his 
Among  the  precepts  which 
has  engraved  upon  the  hearts 
men  is  found,  in  the  first  rank 
which  obliges  them  to  refer  ( 
selves  to  God  as  to  their  last  < 

From  this  it  follows  that 
law  which  tends  to  hinder  oi 
vent  the  progress  of  men  U 
God  is  a  law  against  nature 
consequently  null  {lex  injust 
est  lex)  ;  for  no  human  Ian 
change  or  abrogate  the  natura 

XI.— CONTINUATION  :  THE  END  C 
CIETV  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NA 
LAW. 

The  considerations  of  the 
ceding  chapter  have  referent 
man  considered  abstractly  fro 
ciety.  But  man  cannot  exist  i 
For  life  and  subsistence,  durir 
early  childhood,  he  has  need  ( 
kind  ;  so  that,  from  the  first 
ment  of  his  existence,  he  form: 
of  a  domestic  society — the  fam 

The  family  being  certainly 
vine  institution,  and  the  duties^ 
it  imposes  being  of  the  numb 
those  which  the  natural  law 
mands,  we  find  therein  the 
elements  of  all  society :  auth 
hierarchy,  consequently  ineqi 
mutual  love,  and  protection- 
word,  varied  and  reciprocal  d 
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family  suffices  not  for  roan  s 
cravings.  Man  naturally 
fier  his  like ;  be  possesses 
rvellous  gift  of  speech  for 
nication  with  his  fellows; 
s  engraven  on  his  heart  the 
ecept  of  his  duty  towards 
"  Do  unto  others  that  which 
3uld  have  others  do  unto 
nd  do  not  unto  them  that 
iTou  would  not  that  they  do 
The  existence  of  society 
efore,  still  a  law  of  nature. 
;  formedf  society  itself  has 
ies ;  it  has  its  proper  end, 
not  only  should  not  be  op- 

0  the  end  of  man  considered 
but  should  moreover  con- 
to  facilitate  the  attainment 
end-  The  end  of  man  being 
id  this  end  being  attainable 
f  virtue,  the  principal  end 
ety  will   necessarily  be  to 

1  in  the  practice  of  virtue; 
at  I  may  not  be  accused  of 
Ing  exclusively  on  theology, 
adduce  what  Aristotle  has 
n  this  subject  :  **  The  most 

state  is  evidently  that  in 
each  citizen,  whoever  he 
J,  may,  by  favor  of  the  laws, 
ractise  virtue  and  be  most 
of  happiness.***  And  what 
)iness,  according  to  Aristo- 
'  We  consider  it  a  point  per- 
.'stablished  that  happiness  is 
in  proportion  to  wisdom ;  .  . 
he  soul,  speaking  absolutely 
en  relatively  to  us,  is  more 
IS  than  wealth  and  the 
.  .  .    Following  the  laws  of 

all  exterior  goods  are  dcsir- 
nly  insomuch  as  they  serve 
»ul,  and  wise  men  should 
sire  them  except  for  this  end ; 
IS  the  soul  should  never  be 
in  comparison  with  them."  \ 
are  assuredly  far  off  from 


this  pagan,  and  he  goes  still  further 
even  than  the  foregoing;  for  he 
lays  down  as  incontestable  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  formal  condem- 
nation of  the  secularization  of  the 
law.  **  The  elements  of  happi- 
ness/* says  he,  "  are  tlie  same  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  city.'*  * 
We  have  just  seen  what  he  under- 
stands by  happiness  ;  but  he  adds, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  the  better 
comprehended,  that  if  the  felicity 
of  the  individual  consisted  in  wealth, 
it  would  be  the  same  for  the  city. 
According  to  Aristotle,  therefore, 
the  moral  law  obliges  society  as  it 
does  the  individual.  Now,  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  which  the  partisans  of 
atheistical  or  merely  secular  law 
deny. 

XII.— CHRISTIAN  LAW. 

I  have  designedly  quoted  the 
ancient  philosophers,  because  cer- 
tain diseased  minds  who  shrink  from 
the  authority  of  the  sacred  books 
accept  more  willingly  that  of  the 
learned;  but  I  believe  that  from 
what  precedes  one  could  easily  infer 
the  true  rule  of  the  relations  be- 
tween church  and  state.  I  will 
not  undertake  it  now ;  nevertheless, 
as  I  address  myself,  by  preference, 
to  those  who  profess  the  same  faith 
as  myself,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to 
point  out  to  them  some  inevitable 
corollaries  of  the  principles  I  have 
just  recalled. 

The  natural  law,  properly  so  call- 
ed, has  been  confirmed  and  com- 
pleted by  revelation.  Although 
the  precepts  whose  observance  is 
indispensable  to  man  to  reach  his 
end  are  engraven  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart,  the  blindness  and  the 
evil  propensities  which  are  the  con- 
sequences of  his  fall  render  him 
but  too  forgetful  of  his  duties.  Be- 


t  Id.  n»d.  c.  X. 


•  Amtotle  knew  no  other  sUte  than  the  dty. 
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sides,  God,  having  resolved  to  save 
man,  chose  to  himself  a  privileged 
people,  that  from  it  he  might  cause 
the  Messias  to  be  born ;  and  tor 
the  accomplishment  of  his  merciful 
de.'iigns  he  guided  this  people  and 
made  it  the  guardian  of  his  law, 
even  to  the  day  on  which  the  prom- 
ises were  fulfilled. 

To  this  end  God  charged  Moses 
with  the  promulgation  of  a  positive 
divine  law  which  contained  moral 
precepts — precepts  relating  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worship — 
and  political  precepts ;  that  is  to  say, 
precepts  relating  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
last  two  classes  of  precepts  no  lon- 
ger oblige;  but  those  which  con- 
cern morals — that  is  to  say,  those 
of  the  Decalogue — retain  all  their 
force,  because  they  are  the  precepts 
of  the  natural  law. 

But  it  is  no  longer  by  virtue  of 
the  promulgation  of  Moses  that  we 
are  bound  by  the  moral  obligations 
contained  in  the  old  law.  He  who 
is  our  Judge,  our  Legislator,  our 
King,*  has  come  himself  to  give  us 
a  more  perfect  law  :  "  Mandatum 
novum  do  vobis  *'  (Joan.  13).  Ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  Suarez, 
Jesus  Christ  has  made  known  more 
perfectly  the  natural  law  in  com- 
pleting it  by  new  precepts.  Jesus 
Christ  has  done  still  more  :  he  has 
founded  anew  kingdom — thechurch, 
the  mystical  body,  of  which  he  is 
tlie  head.  He  has,  therefore,  ap- 
pointed interpreters  and  guardians 
of  his  law,  who  have  tlie  mission  to 
proclaim  it  to  those  who  know  it 
not;  to  pardon  in  his  name  those 
who,  having  violated  it,  confess  and 
repent ;  and,  finally,  to  distribute 
the  numberless  succors  of  divine 
grace — all  whiqh  have  for  their 
object  to  help  us  to  observe  the 

*Isaias  uxiii.  See  abo  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Pi- 
late :    Tu  diets  quia  Rex  cfo  sasi." 


law  as  perfectly  as  possible 
consequently  to  enable  us  oun 
to  approach  perfection.  The 
precepts  added  by  Christ  to 
of  the  natural  law  are  those  1 
enjoin  upon  us  the  use  of  th< 
raments  and  which  determine 
form  ;  these  articles  of  the  net 
— if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to 
them — are  all  as  obligatory  as 
of  the  natural  law,  because 
have  God  himself  for  their  ai 
Behold  how  S.  Thomas  sura 
the  whole  of  the  new  law,  0 
law  of  grace,  which  Christ  cai 
bring  us :  "  It  comprise.s/'  saj 
the  precepts  of  the  natura 
the  artfcles  of  faith,  and  the  s 
raents  of  grace." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
acteristics  of  the  Christian  1 
that  it  was  not  written.  • 
Christ  spoke  his  commandn 
•and,  his  word  being  divine^  it  er 
ed  them  upon  the  hearts  c 
apostles  and  disciples;*  bu 
Incarnate  Word  had  nothing 
ten  during  the  time  he  spent 
earth.  The  first  Gospel  app 
at  least  eight  years  after  the 
of  Jesus  Christ.  If  to  this  < 
vation  we  add  the  common  ' 
of  theologians,  according  to 
it  was  only  from  the  coming  c 
Holy  Ghost — that  is  to  say,  fro 
day  of  Pentecost  and  after  ll 
cension — that  the  law  of  Chri 
came  obligatory,  we  arrive  a 
conclusion  :  that  the  means  o 
teaching  was  expressly  chos< 
the  Word  for  the  transmissi< 
his  law  and  his  will. 

Nothing  throws  greater 
upon  the  sovereign  importar 
the  church  and  its  hierarchy 
thing  manifests  better  the  ex 
necessity  of  a  permanent  infs 
ity  residing  somewhere  in  lh< 

^   Dabo  Icaea  ia  Tisceribus  eoram.**— Jc 
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dy  of  Clirist.    The  Council 

Vatican,  conformably  to  the 

>n  of  all  Christian  ages,  has 

that  "  the  Roman  Pontiff 

the  plenitude  of  that  infalli 

vith  ivhich  it  was  necessary 

)  church  to  be  provided  in 

g  doctrine  touching  faith  or 
♦» 

se  last  words  shuw  that  the 
s  the  unfailing,  interpreter  of 
itural  law,  and  tlie  judge, 
rhom  there  is  no  appeal  of 
lations. 

decisions  given  by  the  Sov- 

Pontiff  upon  human  laws 
>c  recognized  at  the  present 
jr  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
ithcr  is  God  recognized  i  and 
t  is  that,  little  by  little,  vio- 
has  overrun  the  world  and 
is  vanished.  Europe  is  re- 
g  to  a  worse  than  primitive 
risro ;  and  Catholics  are  no 

alone  in  saying  it 
:he  epoch,  at  which  tne  bish- 
rre  gathered  together  at  Rome 
5  last  ccuncil,  a  publicist  of 
merit,  an  Englishman  and  a 
itant,  speaking  in  the  name 

co-religionists,  addressed  an 
1  to  the  Pope  entreating  him 
or  for  the  re-establishment  of 
ghts  of  the  people, 
e  rights  of  the  people,  or  the 
f  nature,  said  Mr.  Urquhart, 

Ten  Commandments  applied 
jciety.     After   having  cited 
Mansfield,  who  says  that  this 
"is  considered  to  form  part 
e  English  law,"  and  that  ''the 
)f  the  government  cannot  al- 
Mr.  Urquhart  fears  not  to 
*  that  it  is  against  their  govern- 
s  that  nations  should  protect 
ight."    And  why  did  this  Pro- 
it  appeal  to  Rome  }  Because, 
j;ht  of  the  unjust  wars  which 
je  Europe,  he  hoped  that  the 
Aenical  Council  "would  lay 
VOL.  xxn. — 16 


dpwn  a  rulie  enabling  Catholics  to 
distinguish  the  just  from  the  un- 
just ;  so  that  the  Pope  might  after- 
wards exercise  juridical  power  over 
communities,  nations,  and  their  sov- 
ereigns." * 

The  rule  exists;  for  the  natural 
or  divine  law  engraven  by  God 
from  the  beginning  upon  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  and  more  expressly  re- 
vealed in  the  Decalogue,  was  the 
subject  of  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
The  juridical  power  and  the  tri- 
bunal from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal equally  exist ;  but  the  voice 
of  the  judge  is  no  longer  listened 
to  by  those  who  govern  human  so- 
ciety. But  it  is  not  this  which  is 
important,  and  Mr.  Urquhart  is 
right — it  is  the  nations  which  should 
invoke  against  their  new  tyrants 
the  only  efficacious  protection;  it 
fs  the  people  who  should  first  bend 
before  the  beneficent  authority  of 
the  infallible  master  of  the  moral 
law;  there  would  then  be  no  fur^ 
ther  need  of  the  consent  of  govern.- 
ments." 

Xni.— CONCLUSION. 

I  said,  in  beginning  the  last  para- 
graph, that  it  was  addressed  to 
Catholics  by  right  of  corollary 
from  the  preceding  considerations. 
It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  if  all 
Catholics  were  truly  instructed  and 
well  convinced  of  the  truths  that  I 
have  endeavored  to  set  forth  as 
briefly  and  clearly  as  I  could,  a 
great  step  in  the  right  path  would 
already  have  been  taken. 

But  there  is  a  much-used,  widely- 
spread,  and  very  convenient  objec- 
tion which  many  excellent  men  fail 
not  to  proffer  in  such  a  case.  "  It 
is  true,"  say  they,  "  that  if  human 
discussions  and  quarrels  could  be 
referred  to  the  highest  moral  au- 
thority on  earth,  it  would  afford 

Pcntifit€mr 
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great  advantages;  but  this  is  not 
practicable.  Times  have  changed, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  hope  that 
this  authority  can  ever  recover  the 
influence  it  would  require  in  order 
to  act  efficaciously." 

If  good  men  adhere  to  the  fatal 
habit  they  have  acquired  of  re- 
nouncing beforehand  all  effort,  for 
fear  it  will  not  be  successful,  nothing 
can  be  done;  and  there  remains 
to  us  nothing  but  to  veil  our  faces 
Avhile  awaiting  the  destruction  of 
our  country  and  of  all  organized 
•society.  But  even  were  we  re- 
duced to  despair,  we  never  have 
the  right  of  renouncing  our  con- 
victions nor  of  ceasing  to  act  per- 
sonally according  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  our  faith.  Before  concern- 
ing ourselves  about  the  doings  of 
others,  and  without  needing  to 
•count  on  success,  we  must  begin  by 
•conforming  ourselves  to  the  teach- 
ings of  truth,  which  is  by  its  nature 
unchangeable;  for  there  is  no  pro- 
gress or  civilization  which  c^n  alter 
one  iota  of  the  divine  laws. 

Moreover,  he  is  very  bold  who 
would  dare  to  predict  what  Er.rope 
will  or  will  not  be  several  years 
hence.  Either  it  is  condemned — 
.and  then,  for  his  own  peace  of 
mind,  a  man  should  allow  himself 
to  be  guided  by  his  conscience  with 
the  full  certainty  of  not  doing 
wrong — or  God  wills  to  save  Europe 
still  another  time;  and  this  can 
never  be,  save  by  truth. 

With  regard  to  practical  means, 
of  which  they  make  so  much  at  the 
present  day,  I  see  no  one  who  pro- 
poses them  inspiring  any  confi- 
dence. Every  one  hesitates, 
gropes,  and  most  often  acknow- 
ledges that  he  can  only  invent. 
The  present  hour  is  favorable  to 
good,  in  this  sense :  that  the  greater 
number  of  prcutical  errors  no  longer 
exercise  the  same  seduction  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 


Evil  presses  us  on  all  sid* 
according  to  the  expressior 
of  our  most  distinguished  pi 
"  1789  has  failed."*  Aft 
there  is  no  middle  way  bct< 
cial  war  and  the  return  t 
We  meet  at  every  step 
minds  who  break  their  idols 
are  too  many  who  know 
with  what  to  replace  them 
is  still  much  to  have  see 
error. 

Furthermore,  there  are 
seekers,  some  of  whom  hav 
the  whole  truth,  and  oth( 
find  but  the  fragments  ;  all 
prepare  the  way  for  the  re-c 
tion  of  the  social  edifice, 
whom  I  have  dedicated  this 
will  pardon  me,  I  hop< 
quote  from  him.  I  do  not 
that  there  is  another  examp 
equal  influence  so  rapidly  e 
by  a  book  so  serious,  so  £ 
matter,  so  little  attractive 
frivolous  reader,  as  that  w 
has  written  upon  Social 
To  rediscover  social  truth 
method  of  observation  and 
was  already  a  phenomenon 
consider  unique  of  its  ki 
cause  it  to  be  adopted  by  \ 
a  number  of  minds  biassed 
ed  with  hostile  pfejudic 
most  frequently  badly  prep 
their  previous  studies,  is  a  i 
more  astonishing.  Thus,  a: 
in  my  dedicatory  epistle,  il 
possible  for  me  not  to  see 
one  of  the  most  consoling  s 
our  age.  The  scientific  p 
of  M.  Le  Play  were,  perh 
only  ones  which  would  fin 
with  a  generation  so  dialect 
so  enamored  with  the  exact; 
as  ours. 

Notwithstanding  the 
which  oppress  us,  we  must 

^  M.  Em.  Mootaigut,  in  the  Rtvut 
Mondts, 
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and,  above  all,  wc  must  not 
ourselves  too  much  con- 
;  the  errors  of  what  people 
D  call  public  opinion, 
errors  regarding  the  general 
produce   themselves,  under 
r  form,  in   the  uneasiness 
this  self-styled  queen  of  the 
nstils  into  the  minds  of  men 
I-wil'.    If  we  consider  close- 
the  elements  of  opinion  are, 
-y  quickly  perceive  that,  in 
I,  it  merits  the  name  of  pub- 
y  because  it  proclaims  itself 
udly  and  makes  itself  known 
he  public  squares.  In  reality, 
much  less  considerable  than 
pose  announces  to  the  world, 
nagines,  most  frequently  in 
aith,  that  it  alone  is  enlight- 
Its  boldness  inspires  awe, 
degrees  those  who  compose 
:eed  in  persuading  the  multi- 
nd  in  persuading  themselves 
ey  represent  the  only  opinion 
of  note.     And   who  are 
Financiers  and  journalists 
rry  on  business  in  common  ; 
oiced    lawyers ;  professors 
tainted  themselves;  officers 
'ing  a  position,  and  others 
g  to  obtain  one  from  them ; 
lie     pleasure-seeking  men 
omen.    Is  it,  then,  true  that 
epresent  the  nation  ? 
ei  for  their  own  interest  or 
It  of  others,  these  pretended 
of  public  opinion  are  wont 

•  "  The  people  believe,  the 
wish,  the  people  will  never 

it,  it  does  not  suit  the  people, 
What  a  pity  !  The  people 
thing  in  revolutions  in  which 
re  but  passive  instruments. 

•  no  longer  ardently  desires 
ng  except  repose.  At  first 
:his  proposition  would  seem 
the  previous  consent  of  the 
1  is  necessary  for  tne  re- 
shment  of  the  monarchy, 
(ig  is  more  false.     The  mul- 


titude never  obtains  what  it  wills  ; 
it  always  accepts,  it  never  chooses. 
We  may  even  notice  an  affectation 
of  Providence  ( if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression),  inasmuch  as  the 
efforts  of  the  people  to  attain  an 
object  are  the  very  means  which  it 
makes  use  of  to  withdraw  them 
from  it. 

**  In  the  French  Revolution  the 
people  were  constantly  chained,  out- 
raged, ruined,  torn  by  factions  ;  and 
the  factions,  in  their  turn,  the  sport 
of  one  another,  constantly  drifted 
(notwithstanding  all  their  efforts), 
only  to  be  dashed  against  the  rock 
which  awaited  them.  ...  In  the 
establishment  and  the  overthrow  of 
sovereignties  .  .  .  the  mass  of  the 
people  enter  only  as  the  wood  and 
the  cord  employed  by  a  machinist. 
Their  chiefs  even  are  such  only  to 
strangers ;  in  reality,  they  are  led  as 
they  lead  the  people.  When  the 
proper  moment  shall  arrive,  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  empires  will  chase 
away  these  noisy  insects.  Then  we 
shall  be  astonished  at  the  profound 
nothingness  of  these  men. 

"  Do  people  imagine  that  the  po- 
litical world  goes  on  by  chance, 
and  that  it  is  not  organized,  direct- 
ed, animated,  by  the  same  wisdom 
which  shines  in  the  physical  world  ? 
Great  malefactors  who  overthrow 
the  state  necessarily  produce  me- 
lancholy, internal  dismemberments 
.  .  .  but  when  man  labors  to  re- 
establish order,  he  associates  him- 
self with  tlie  Autlior  of  order,  he 
is  favored  by  nature — that  is  to  say, 
by  the  aggregate  of  secondary 
causes  which  are  the  instruments 
of  the  Divinity.  His  action  has 
something  divine  ;  it  is  at  once  gen- 
tle and  powerful ;  it  forces  nothing 
and  nothing  resists  it."  * 

These  beautiful  words  are  as  true 
to-day  as  in  1797. 

De  Maistre,  C9tuiderai»  smr  /«  Fmrnt. 
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All  change  implies  succession. 
Hence  the  duration  of  contingent 
beings,  inasmuch  as  they  are  sub- 
ject to  actual  change,  involves  suc- 
cession. The  duration  of  the 
changes  brought  about  by  purely 
spiritual  operations  transcends  our 
experience;  for  we  are  not  pure 
spirits.  Hence  we  have  no  means 
of  measuring  such  changes  by  their 
intrinsic  measure.  But  the  dura- 
tion of  the  changes  which  occur  in 
the  material  world  through  local 
movements  lies  within  the  range  of 
our  apprehensive  faculty,  and  can 
be  measured  by  us ;  for  we  find  in 
nature  many  movements  which,  by 
their  constant  recurrence  and  their 
uniformity,  are  calculated  to  serve 
as  terms  of  comparison  for  measur- 
ing the  length  of  successive  dura- 
tion. 

Definitions  of  time. — The  duration 
of  local  movement,  which  we  meas- 
ure by  a  given  standard,  is  called 
"  time."  And  therefore  time  may 
be  properly  and  adequately  defined 
as  the  duration  of  local  movement : 
Du ratio  motus.  From  this  defini- 
tion it  immediately  follows  that 
where  there  is  no  movement  there 
can  be  no  time.  Accordingly,  there 
was  no  time  before  creation,  as 
there  was  no  movement.  It  follows 
also  that  the  duration  of  created 
things,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  the 
permanence  of  those  things  in  their 
Qwn  being,  is  not  time  ;  for  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  time  to  be  successive, 
and  there  is  no  succession  where 
there  is  no  change,  and  no  change 
without  movement.   Hence,  when 


we  say  that  contingent  bein 
in  time,  we  do  not  refer  t 
essence  or  substance  as  su 
to  their  successive  modes  ol 
by  which  their  duration  a 
its  accidental  successivity. 
the  whole  world  reduced  to 
stillness  by  impeding  or  sus] 
the  actions  and  movement 
creatures,  time  would  at  tl 
instant  cease  to  flow;  for 
not  the  duration  of  things, 
duration  of  movement. 

Time  may  be  considered 
as  a  relation  or  as  a  quani 
fact,  intervals  of  successiv 
tion  are,  like  distances,  re 
tions;  but  when  we  think 
greater  or  less  extent  of  spac 
can  be  measured  with  a  givi 
city  between  two  correlate* 
of  time,  these  same  interva 
bit  themselves  under  the  i 
continuous  quantities. 

Time,  as  a  relation,  is  del 
S.  Thomas  and  by  all  the  j 
as  Ratio  prioris  et  posterioris 
that  is,  as  the  link  between  t 
fore  "  and  the  "  after  "  of  an 
ment;  and,  as  a  quantity, 
fined  as  Nutnerus  motus — tha 
number  arising  from  the  ra 
tion  of  the  movement.  Thi 
ment  is  always  local,  as  ^ 
already  intimated;  for  we 
measure  successive  duration 
other  kind  of  movement, 
it  is  that  the  duration  which 
dicated  of  spiritual  substan 
of  their  operations  differs  i 
from  our  time.  For,  sine 
substances  are  not  subjec 
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lovements,  their  duration 
be  measured  in  terms  of 
id  velocity,  as  Qur  time,  but 
terms  of  intellectual  move- 
hichhave  nothing  common 
periodical  revolutions  from 
e  desume  the  measure  of 
^s,  years,  and  centuries, 
e  say  that  angels  have  ex- 
r  centuries,  we  measure  the 
I  of  their  existence  by  a 
which  is  altogether  extrinsic 
;  and  in  the  same  manner 
ure  the  duration  of  our  own 
ual  operations  by  a  measure 
:  to  them — that  is,  by  com- 
:  with  the  duration  of  some 
nt  occurring  in  our  bodies 
surrounding  world, 
time  is  the  duration  of 
nt,  it  is  plain  that  when  we 
movement  we  immediate- 
ive  time ;  and  since  move- 
plies  a  continuous  change, 
n  also  that  the  greater  the 
of  changes  we  can  distinct- 
ive in  a  given  succession, 
;r  we  realize  the  flowing  of 
t  is  for  this  reason  that 
ms  longer  in  sickness  or  in 
ess  night  than  in  good 
nd  in  a  pleasurable  occupa- 
r  gladness  and  amusement 
our  minds,  and  do  not  allow 
iect  enough  on  what  is  go- 
round  us ;  whilst  anything 
ffects  us  painfully  calls  our 
1  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
15,  and  thus  causes  us  to 
n  a  great  number  of  niove- 
o  which  in  other  circnm- 
we  would  pay  no  attention 
It  is  for  this  reason,  also, 
en  we  are  fast  asleep  we 
j>erception  of  the  flowing 
.  The  moment  one  falls 
ic  ceases  to  perceive  the 
on  of  changes,  both  interior 
erior,  from  the  considera- 
nrhich  time  should  be  esti- 


mated ;  hence,  when  he  awakes,  he 
instinctively  unites  the  present  now 
with  that  in  which  he  fell  asleep,  as 
if  there  had  been  no  intermediate 
time.  Thus,  in  the  same  manner  as 
there  is  no  time  without  movement, 
there  is  no  actual  perception  of 
time  without  the  actual  perception 
of  movement. 

Measure  of  time, — We  have  said 
that  time,  as  a  quantity,  is  measured 
by  movement  The  sense  of  this 
proposition  is  that  a  body  moving 
with  uniform  velocity  describes 
spaces  proportional  to  the  times 
employed;  and  therefore,  if  we 
assume  as  a  unit  of  measure  the 
time  employed  in  describing  a  cer- 
tain unit  of  space  with  a  given  ve- 
locity, the  duration  of  the  move- 
ment will  contain  as  many  units  of 
time  as  there  are  units  of  space 
measured  by  that  velocity.  Thus, 
if  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around 
its  axis  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  move- 
menty  and  its  duration,  or  the  day, 
as  the  unit  of  time,  the  number  of 
days  will  increase  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  number  of  revolutions. 
Speaking  in  genera],  if  the  time 
employed  in  describing  uniformly  a 
space  V  be  taken  as  a  unit  of  time, 
and  /  be  the  time  employed  in  de- 
scribing uniformly  a  space  s  with 
the  same  constant  velocity,  we  have 
the  proportion — 

s\v\\t\  I. 

The  unit  of  time  is  necessarily 
arbitrary  or  conventional.  For 
there  is  no  natural  unit  of  measure 
in  continuous  quantities  wliose  di- 
visibility has  no  end,  as  we  have 
explained  in  a  preceding  article. 

The  space  v  uniformly  described 
in  the  unit  of  time  represents  the 
velocity  of  the  movement ;  and 
therefore  the  duration  of  the  move- 
ment comprises  as  many  units  of 
time  as  there  are  units  in  the  ratio 
of  the  space  to  the  constant  veio- 
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city  with  which  it  is  measured.  In 
other  terms,  time  is  the  ratio  of 
the  space  described  to  the  velocity 
with  which  it  is  described. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  as 
time  is  measured  by  movement,  so 
also  movement  is  measured  by 
time.  But  this  needs  explanation. 
When  we  say  that  time  is  measured 
by  movement,  we  mean  that  time  is 
represented  by  the  ratio  of  the 
space  to  the  velocity  with  which  it 
is  described,  or  by  the  ratio  of  the 
material  extension  to  the  formal 
extending  of  the  movement ;  for 
the  proportion  above  deduced  gives 


where  s  represents  the  length  of 
the  movement  in  space  (which 
length  is  its  material  constituent) 
and  V  represents  its  intensity  (which 
is  its  formal  constituent).  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  say  that  move- 
ment is  measured  by  time,  we  either 
mean  that  the  ratio  of  the  space  to 
the  velocity  is  represented  by  the 
time  employed  in  the  movement, 
and  tlius  we  merely  interchange 
the  members  of  our  equation,  by 
which  no  new  conclusion  can  be 
reached ;  or  we  mean  that  tlie 
length  and  tlie  velocity  of  the 
movement  are  measured  by  time. 
But  this  cannot  be;  for  our  equa- 
tion gives  for  the  length  of  the 
movement 

s  =  vt; 

aiid  this  shows  that  time  alone  can- 
not measure  the  lengtli  of  the  space 
described.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  equation  gives  for  the  velocity 
s 

and  this  shows  that  time  is  not  the 
measure  of  velocity,  as  the  one  di- 
minishes when  the  other  increases. 

This  suffices  to  show  that  the 
phrase  **  movement  is  measured  by 


time", must  be  interpreted  in 
limited  sense,  as  simply  m 
that  between  movement  an< 
there  is  a  necessary  conn< 
and  that,  all  other  things  rem 
equal,  the  length  of  the  mov 
is  proportional  to  the  length 
time  employed.  Yet  this  da 
mean  that  the  length  of  the 
ment  depends  entirely  on  th< 
employed,  for  the  same  lengt 
be  described  in  different  time 
it  means  that  the  time  em] 
depends  on  the  material  and  : 
extent  of  the  movement,  as 
explained ;  for,  according 
take  different  velocities,  di 
lengths  will  be  described  in 
time,  and  equal  lengths  in  di 
times.  It  is  not  the  time  th 
tends  the  movement,  but  it 
movement  that  by  its  extensi< 
tends  its  own  time. 

The  true  measure  of  mov 
is  its  velocity ;  for  the  measi 
any  given  quantity  is  a  unit 
same  kind,  and  velocity  is  th 
of  movement.    Time,  as  me; 
by  us,  is  a  number  which 
from  the  mensuration  of  the 
ment  by  its  velocity  ;  and  the 
time  results  from   the  mov 
as  already  measured.  This 
again  that  time  is  not  the  nv 
of  the  extent  of  the  move 
We  have  seen,  also,  that  time 
the  measure  of  the  intensity  k 
movement.     It  follows,  thei 
that  the  quantity  of  movem 
not  measured  by  time. 

Time,  being  the  ratio  o: 
quantities  mathematically  ho 
neous,  is  represented  by  an  m 
number.  Yet  the  same  timt 
be  expressed  by  different  nui 
according  as  we  measure  it  t 
ferent  units,  as  days,  hours, 
utes,  etc.  These  numbers, 
ever,  are  only  virtually  discr 
time  cannot  be  discontinued. 
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!s  from  the  equation 
s 

V  =  j 

the  consequence  that  "  the 
is  essentially  a  relation; 
nnot  be  otherwise  express- 
by  the  ratio  of  the  space 
me."  *  We  think  that  this 
on  is  faulty.  Space  and 
:  not  homogeneous  quanth- 
nee  the  mathematical  ratio 
;  to  time  is  not  an  abstract 
)ncrete  number,  and  there- 
^presents  an  absolute  quan- 
pace  divided  by  time  is  a 
divided  into  equal  parts; 
le  quotient — viz.,  the  velo- 
presents  the  length  of  the 
nt  made  in  the  unit  of 
\nd  since  Balmes  admits 
length  of  the  movement  is 
ity  having  a  determinate 
e  do  not  see  how  he  can 
the  consequence  that  ve- 
00,  is  a  quantity  of  the 
nd,  and  not  a  mere  rela- 
'  In  the  expression  of  ve- 
says  Balmes,  "  two  terms 
pace  and  time.  Viewing 
ler  in  the  real  order,  ab- 
i  made  of  that  of  phenom- 
more  easily  come  to  regard 
letinng  fixed  ;  and  we  corn- 
it  in  a  given  case  without 
:ion.  A  foot  is  at  all  times 
nd  a  yard  a  yard.  These 
ntities  existing  in  reality, 
e  refer  them  to  other  quan- 
is  only  to  make  sure  that 
so,  not  because  their  re- 
pends  upon  the  relation, 
foot  of  water  is  not  a  cu- 
because  the  measure  so 
,  on  the  contrary,  the  mea- 
ays  because  there  is  a  cubic 
The  measure  itself  is  also 
lute  quantity;  and  in  gen- 
sxtensions  are  absolute,  for 

W«OT.  PkiL^  book  TU.  ch.  6. 


Otherwise  we  should  be  obliged  to 
seek  measure  of  measure,  and  so 
on  to  infinity"  (loc.  cit.)  This 
passage  shows  that  a  length  de- 
scribed in  space  is,  according  to 
Balmes,  an  absolute  quantity.  And 
since  the  mathematical  value  of 
velocity  represents  a  length  de- 
scribed in  space,  as  we  have  just 
proved,  it  follows  that  velocity  has 
an  absolute  value. 

But  leaving  aside  all  mathemati- 
cal considerations,  we  may  show 
that  velocity  has  an  absolute  value 
by  reference  to  metaphysical  data. 
What  is  velocity  but  the  develop- 
ment in  extension  of  the  intensity 
of  the  momentum  impressed  on  a 
material  point  }  Now,  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  momentum  is  an  absolute 
quantity,  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
the  action  by  which  it  is  produced. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that,  as  the 
action  has  an  absolute  value,  great- 
er or  less,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, so  also  the  momentum  impress- 
ed has  an  absolute  value;  and  con- 
sequently the  velocity  also,  which 
is  nothing  else  than  the  momentum 
itself  as  developing  its  intensity 
into  extension,  has  an  absolute  val- 
ue, and  is  an  absolute  quantity. 

Balmes  thought  the  contrary,  for 
the  following  reason  :  "  If  the  de- 
nominator, in  the  expression  of  ve- 
locity, were  a  quantity  of  the  same 
kind  as  space — that  is,  having  deter- 
minate values,  existing  and  con- 
ceivable by  themselves  alone — the 
velocity,  although  siill  a  relation 
might  also  have  determinate  values, 
not  indeed  wholly  absolute,  but 
only  in  the  supposition  that  the 
two  terms  s  and  /,  having  fixed  val- 
ues, are  compared.  .  .  But  from  the 
difficulties  which  we  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  seen  presented  to  the  consid- 
eration of  time  as  an  absolute  thing, 
and  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  solid  proof  can  be  adduced 
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to  show  such  a  property  to  have 
any  foundation,  it  follows  that  we 
know  not  how  to  consider  velocity 
as  absolute,  even  in  the  sense  above 
explained  "  (loc.  cit.) 

This  reason  proves  the  contrary 
of  what  the  author  intends  to  es- 
tablish. In  fact,  if  the  denomina- 
tor were  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
numerator,  the  quotient  would  be 
an  abstract  number,  as  we  know 
from  mathematics ;  and  such  a 
number  would  exhibit  nothing  more 
than  the  relation  of  the  two  homo- 
geneous terms — that  is,  how  many 
times  the  one  is  contained  in  the 
other.  It  is  pretisely  because  the 
denominator  is  not  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  numerator  that  the 
quotient  must  be  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  numerator.  And  since  the 
numerator  represents  space,  which, 
according  to  Balmes,  is  an  absolute 
quantity,  it  follows  that  the  quo- 
tient— that  is,  the  number  by  which 
we  express  the  velocity — exhibits  a 
quantity  of  the  same  nature  :  a  con- 
clusion in  which  all  mathematicians 
agree.  When  a  man  walks  a  mile, 
with  the  velocity  of  one  yard  per 
second,  he  measures  the  whole  mile 
yard  by  yard,  with  his  velocity. 
If  the  velocity  were  not  a  quanti- 
ty of  the  same  kind  with  the  space 
measured,  how  could  it  measure 
.  it? 

True  it  is  that  velocity,  when 
considered  in  its  metaphysical  as- 
pect, is  not  a  length  of  space,  but 
the  intensity  of  the  act  by  which 
matter  is  carried  through  such  a 
*  length.  Yet,  since  Balmes  argues 
here  from  a  matliematical  equation, 
we  must  surmise  or  presume  that 
he  considers  velocity  as  a  length 
measured  in  space  in  the  unit  of 
time,  as  mathematicians  consider 
it ;  for  he  cannot  argue  from  math- 
ematical expressions  with  logical  con- 
sistency, if  he  puts  upon  them  a  con- 


struction of  an  unmathematu 
acter.  After  all,  it  remains  t 
the  velocity  or  intensity  of  th 
ment  is  always  to  be  meast 
the  extension  of  the  movei 
the  unit  of  time ;  and  thus  i 
cessary  to  admit  that  velo< 
hibits  an  absolute  intensive 
tity  measured  by  the  cx 
which  it  evolves. 

We  therefore  **  know  how 
sider  velocity  as  absolute," 
its  mathematical  expression  ii 
from  a  relation  of  space  t( 
The  measure  of  any  quai 
always  found  by  compari] 
quantity  with  some  unit  o 
sure  ;  hence  all  quantity,  in. 
as  measured,  exhibits  itseU 
a  relative  form  as  ratio  trn 
ad  suam  mtnsuram ;  and  it 
under  such  a  form  that  it 
expressed  in  numbers.  Bi 
relativity  does  not  constiti 
nature  of  quantity,  because 
supposes  it,  and  has  the  wh< 
son  of  its  being  in  the  pro 
mensuration. 

We  have  insisted  on  thi 
because  the  confusion  of  th< 
lute  value  of  velocity  with  i 
live  mathematical  expressior 
lead  us  into  a  labyrinth  of  c 
ties  with  regard  to  time.  1 
having  overlooked  the  disl 
between  the  mathematical 
sion  and  the  metaphysical  < 
tor  of  velocity,  comes  to  the 
ing  consequence  that  "if  the 
machine  of  the  universe,  n 
eluding  the  operations  of  ou 
were  accelerated  or  retard 
impossibility  would  be  re 
for  the  relation  of  the  terms 
have  to  be  changed  without 
going  any  change.  If  the  v 
be  only  the  relation  of  %\ 
time,  and  time  only  the  rela! 
spaces  traversed,  it  is  the 
thing  to  change  them  all 
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portion,  and  not  to  change 
all.  It  is  to  leave  every 
it  is"  (loc.  cit.)  The 
IS  quite  mistaken.  The 
ation 


I  he  grounds  his  argument, 

0  show  that  if  the  velocity 
the  time  employed  in 

g  the  space  s  diminishes ; 
le  velocity  diminishes,  the 
:reases.  This  being  the 
\  evident  that  an  accelera- 
le  movements  in  the  whole 
of  the  universe  would  be 
:celeration,  since  the  same 
Its  would  be  performed  in 
;  and  a  retardation  would 
retardation,  since  the  same 
Its  would  require  more 
We  are  therefore  far  from 
an  impossibility  when  we 
at,  in  the  hypothesis  of  the 
ime  would  vary  in  the  in- 
:io  of  the  velocity  of  the 
;  movement. 

m  of  time. — Philosophers 
me  into  real  and  imaginary. 

1  already  explained  this 
when  speaking  of  flowing 

The  reality  of  time  evi- 
epends  on  the  reality  of 
It ;  hence  any  time  to 
lo  real  movement  corre- 
s  imaginary.  Thus  if  you 
lat  you  are  running,  the 
'our  running  is  imaginary, 
your  running,  too,  is  imag- 
[n  such  a  case  the  real  time 
nds  to  your  real  move- 
say,  to  your  breathing, 
c. — while  the  dream  con- 

lary  time  is  often  called 
i  time,  but  this  last  epithet 
arrect ;  for,  as  time  is  the 
of  local  movement,  it  is  in 
re  of  time  to  be  an  object 
magination.    And  for  this 


reason  the  duration  of  the  intellec- 
tual movements  and  operations  of 
pure  spirits  is  called  time  only  by 
analogy,  as  we  have  above  stated. 
However,  we  are  wont  to  think  of 
such  a  duration  as  if  it  were  homo- 
geneous with  our  own  time  ;  for  we 
cannot  measure  it  except  by  refer- 
ence to  the  duration  of  the  move- 
ments we  witness  in  the  material 
world. 

Time  is  also  divided  into  pasi^ 
present^  and  future.  The  past  cor- 
responds to  a  movement  already 
made,  the  future  to  a  movement 
which  will  be  made,  and  the  present 
to  a  movement  which  is  actually 
going  on.  But  some  will  ask :  Is 
there  really  any  present  time  ? 
Do%s  not  the  now^  to  which  the 
present  is  confined,  exclude  all 
before  and  all  after ^  and  therefore 
all  succession,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  time  ?  We 
concede  that  the  noiv^  as  such — that 
is,  considered  in  its  absolute  reality — 
is  not  time,  just  as  a  point  is  not  a 
line  ;  for,  as  the  point  has  no  length, 
so  the  ftoiv  has  no  extension.  Yet, 
as  a  point  in  motion  describes  a 
line,  so  also  the  no7V,  by  its  flowing 
from  before  to  after,  extends  time. 
Hence,  although  the  noiVy  as  such,  is 
not  time,  its  flowing  from  before  to 
after  is  time.  If,  then,  we  consider 
the  present  as  the  link  of  the  imme- 
diate past  with  the  immediate  fu- 
ture— that  is,  if  we  consider  the  no7v 
not  statically,  but  dynamically — we 
shall  sre  at  once  that  its  actual 
flowing  from  before  to  after  implies 
succession,  and  constitutes  an  in- 
finitesimal interval  of  time. 

This  may  also  be  shown  by  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  uniform  local 
movement.  When  a  material  point 
describes  a  line  with  uniform  ve- 
locity, its  movement  being  continu- 
ous, its  duration  is  continuous  ;  and 
therefore  every  flowing  instant  of 
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its  duration  is  continuous,  as  no 
discontinuous  parts  can  ever  be 
reached  in  the  division  of  contin- 
uum. Hence  every  flowing  instant 
lias  still  the  nature  of  time.  This 
conclusion  is  mathematically  evi- 
dent from  the  equation 

for,  V  being  supposed  constant,  we 
cannot  assume  /=o  unless  we 
also  assume  j  =  o.  But  this  latter 
assumption  would  imply  rest  in- 
stead of  movement,  and  therefore 
it  is  out  of  the  question.  Accord- 
ingly, at  no  instant  of  the  move- 
ment can  we  assume  /  =  o  ;  or,  which 
is  the  same,  every  flowing  instant 
partakes  the  nature  of  time.  • 

The  same  conclusion  can  be 
established,  even  more  evidently, 
by  the  consideration  of  accelerated 
or  retarded  movements.  When  a 
stone  is  thrown  upwards,  the  velo- 
city of  its  ascent  suffers  a  continuous 
diminution  till  at  last  it  becomes 
=o ;  and  at  the  very  instant  it  be- 
comes =  o  an  opposite  velocity  be- 
gins to  urge  the  stone  down,  and 
increases  continually  so  long  as  the 
stone  does  not  reach  the  ground  or 
any  other  obstacle.  Now,  a  con- 
tinuous increase  or  decrease  of  the 
velocity  means  that  there  are  not 
two  consecutive  moments  of  time 
in  which  the  stone  moves  at  exactly 
the  same  rate  ;  and  hence  nothing 
but  an  instant  corresponds  to  each 
successive  degree  of  velocity.  But 
since  the  duration  of  the  movement 
is  made  up  of  nothing  but  such  in- 
stants,  it  is  clear  that  the  succession 
of  such  instants  constitutes  time; 
and  consequentlv,  as  time  is  con- 
tinuous, those  instants,  though  in- 
finitesimal, are  themselves  contin- 
uous;  and  thus  every  flowing  in- 
stant is  really  time. 

From  this  it  is  plain,  flrst,  that 


although  the  now^  as  such,  is 
time,  yet  its  actual  flowing  is^t 
Secondly,  it  follows  that  infi 
simals  of  time,  as  employed  ii 
namics,  are  not  mathematical 
ments,  but  realities,  for  time  1 
only  through  infinitesimal  insta 
and  therefore  to  deny  the  realii 
such  inflnitesimals  would  Ix 
deny  the  reality  of  time. 

Thirdly,  we  gather  that  the  s 
lute  nmv  differs  from  £tn  actual 
nitesimal  of  time  ;  because  the 
mer,  as  such,  is  only  a  term  of 
whereas  the  latter, is  the  fiowir 
that  term  from  its  immediate  h 
to  its  immediate  after.  Henc 
inflnitesimal  of  time  is  infii 
less  than  any  designable  dun 
In  fact,  its  before  and  its  afti 
so  immediately  connected  wit 
same  absolute  now  that  there 
room  for  any  designable  leng 
duration  between  them. 

Fourthly,  whilst  the  absoluU 
is  no  quantity,  the  inflnitesimi 
time  is  a  real  quantity ;  for  il 
plies  real  succession.  This  ( 
tity,  however,  is  nascent,  or  h 
only  ;  for  the  noWy  which  alo 
intercepted  between  the  imme 
before  and  the  immediate  afiei 
no  formal  extension. 

Fifthly,  the  infinitesimal  of 
corresponds  to  a  movcmen 
which  an  infinitesimal  of  spa 
described.  And  thus  infinites 
of  space,  as  considered  in  dyna 
are  real  quantities.  To  denj 
such  infinitesimals  are  real  qi 
ties  would  be  the  same,  in  fa 
to  deny  the  real  extension  of 
movement ;  for  this  move 
flows  and  acquires  its  exte 
through  such  infinitesimals 
And  the  same  is  true  of  the  ini 
simal  actions  by  which  the  r: 
local  movement  is  continually 
ified.  These  latter  infinite; 
are  evidently  real  quantities,  tl 
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f  less  than  any  designable 
They  have  an  infinitesi- 
nsity,  and  they  cause  an  in- 
lal  change  in  the  rate  of  the 
;nt  in  an  infinitesimal  of 

Jwn  of  time. — The  preceding 
rations  lead  us  to  understand 
» that  in  any  interval  of  time 
;  but  one  absolute  now  al- 
le  same  secundum  rem^  but 
g,  and  therefore  manifold 
n  ratianem.  S.  Thomas,  in 
;cule  De  Insiantibus^  c.  ii.,  ex- 
this  truth  in  the  following 

**  As  a  point  to  the  line,  so 
to  the  time.    If  we  im- 

point  at  rest,  we  shall  not 
to  find  in  it  the  causality  of 
e;  but  if  we  imagine  that 
•  be  in  movement,  then,  al- 

it  has  no  dimensions,  and 
lently  no  divisibility  in  it- 
will  nevertheless,  from  the 
>f  its  movement,  mark  out  a 
e  line.  .  .  .  The  point,  how- 
>cs  in  no  way  belong  to  the 

of  the  line  ;  for  one  and  the 
al  term,  absolutely  indivisi- 
mot  be  at  the  same  time  in 
t  parts  of  the  same  perma- 
ontinuum.  .  .  .  Hence  the 
latical  point  which  by  its 
ent  draws  a  line  is  neither 
e  nor  any  part  of  the  line ; 
naining  one  and  the  same,  in 
t  acquires  different  modes 
ig.  i'hese  different  modes 
g,  whicli  must  be  traced  to 
ement,  are  really  in  the  line, 
the  point,  as  such,  has  no 
1  it.  In  the  same  manner, 
int,  which  is  the  measure  of 

movable,  and  adlieres  to  it 
lently,  is  one  and  the  same 
5  absolute  reality  so  long  as 
»stance  of  the  thing  remains 
lired,  for  the  instant  is. the 
able  measure  of  its  being ; 
:  same  instant  becomes  mani- 


fold inasmuch  as  it  is  diversified  by 
its  modes  of  being ;  and  it  is  this 
its  diversity  that  constitutes  the 
essence  of  time. "  * 

From  this  explanation  we  may 
infer  that,  as  each  point,  or  primi- 
tive element,  of  matter  has  its  own 
now^  one  in  its  absolute  reality,  but 
manifold  in  its  mode  of  being, 
there  are  in  nature  as  many  mws 
describing  distinct  lines  of  time  as 
there  are  material  points  in  move- 
ment. Accordingly,  there  are  as 
many  particular  times  as  there  are 
elements  moving  in  space.  The 
j^roposition  that  in  time  there  is 
only  unum  insians  in  re  is,  therefore, 
to  be  limited  to  the  particular  time 
of  one  and  the  same  subject  of 
motion.  S.  Thomas  did  not  think 
of  this  limitation,  because  he  be- 
lieved, according  to  the  old  astro- 
nomical theory,  that  the  movement 
of  the  primum  mobile — that  is,  of  the 
supreme  sphere — was  the  natural 
measure  of  time ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son he  thought  that,  as  the  first 
movement  was  one,  time  also  was 
one,  and  constituted  the  common 
measure  of  all  simultaneous  move- 
ments, f  But  the  truth  is  that  there 
must  be  as  many  distinct  particular 
times  as  there  are  things  actually 


*  Sicut  ptmctum  se  habet  ad  lineam,  ita  se  habet 
nunc  ad  terapus.  Si  imagincmur  punctum  quiescere, 
non  poterimus  imaginari  ipsum  esse  causam  linese  : 
si  vero  imaginemur  ipsum  moveri,  licet  in  ipso  nulla 
fit  dimcnsio,  ncc  aliqua  divlsio  per  consequens,  per 
naturam  tamen  motus  sui  relinquitur  aliquid  divisi- 
bile.  .  .  .  IDud  tamen  punctum  non  est  de  lines  es- 
sentia ;  quia  nihil  unum  et  idem  realiter  omnimodts 
indivisibiie  potest  simul  in  diversis  partibus  ejus- 
dem  contmut  permancntis  esse.  .  .  .  Punctum  ergo 
mathematice  imaginatum.  quod  motu  suo  causat 
lineam,  necessario  nihil  tinea:  erit :  sed  erit  unum 
secundum  rem,  et  divcrsum  secundum  rationem  ;  et 
hsBC  divenitas,  quae  consistit  in  motu  suo,  realiter 
est  in  linea,  non  identitas  sua  secundum  rem.  .  .  . 
Eodem  vero  modoinstan6,quod  est  mensura  mobilis 
sequens  ipsum,  est  unum  secundum  rem,  quum 
nihil  pereat  de  substantia  ipsius  mobilis.  cuius  in- 
stans  est  mensura  inseparabilb.  sed  diversum  et  di- 
versum  secundum  rationem.  Et  hsc  ejus  diversi- 
tasi  est  tempus  essentialiter. 

t  Quia  motus  primus  unus  est,  tempus  est  unum, 
mensurans  omncs  motiis  simul  ados. — Opuac  44, 
Umf<nrty  c.  a. 
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moving.  This  is  a  manifest  conse- 
quence of  the  doctrine  wliich  as- 
similates a  flowing  H(yw  to  a  point 
describing  a  line.  For  as  every 
point  in  movement  describes  a  dis- 
tinct line  in  space,  so  also  must  the 
absolute  now  of  every  distinct  being 
describe  by  its  flowing  a  distinct 
line  of  time. 

The  general  time,  which  we  re- 
gard as  one  successive  duration,  is 
the  duration  of  the  movement  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  our 
day,  conceived  in  the  abstract — that 
is,  without  reference  to  the  particu- 
lar beings  concerned  in  the  move- 
ment. Time,  when  thus  conceived, 
is  a  mere  abstraction  ;  whereas  the 
particular  times  of  particular  move- 
ments are  concrete  in  their  con- 
tinuous extension,  notwithstanding 
their  being  represented  by  abstract 
numbers.  If  we  knew  of  any  spe- 
cial body  created  and  put  in  move- 
ment before  any  other  body,  we 
might  regard  it  as  primum  mobile^ 
and  take  its  movement,  if  uniform, 
as  the  natural  measure  or  standard 
of  general  time  ;  but  as  we  know 
of  no  such  particular  body,  and  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe  tliat  the 
creation  of  all  matter  was  made  in 
one  and  the  same  moment,  we  arc 
led  to  admit  an  exceedingly  great 
multitude  of  prima  inobiliay  every 
one  of  which  was  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  the  subject  of  dura- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
reduce  their  distinct  durations  to 
one  general  duration,  except  by 
making  abstraction  of  all  particular 
subjects,  and  considering  move- 
ment ip  the  abstract. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  inhabit  the 
earth,  we  usually  restrict  our  con- 
sideration of  time  to  those  periodi- 
cal intervals  of  duration  which 
correspond  to  the  periodical  move- 
ments we  witness  in,  or  from,  our 
planet ;  and  thus  we  take  the  dura- 


tion of  the  diurnal  or  of  the  c 
movement  of  the  earth  » 
standard  for  the  measure  of 
If  other  planets  are  inhabit 
rational  beings,  it  is  obvioa 
tl>eir  time  will  be  measur 
other  standards,  as  their  i 
and  orbital  movements  diffei 
those  of  our  earth. 

To  the  doctrine  that  t 
evolved  by  the  flowing  of  a 
instant,  S.  Thomas  adds  an  ii 
ant  remark  to  the  effect  th 
now  of  contingent  things 
not  be  confounded  with  the  % 
eternity.  He  proposes  to  h 
the  following  objection  :  **  T< 
and  to  move  are  not  essenti 
ferences,  but  only  different  m 
of  being.  But  the  fiaw  of  e 
is  standing*  and  the  new  of  I 
moving.  The  one,  therefore 
to  differ  from  the  other 
thing  but  in  the  manner  of 
Hence  the  no^v  of  time  wo 
substantially  the  same  as  tY 
of  eternity,  which  is  absurd.' 

S.  Thomas  replies:  **  Thi 
not  be  true,  according  to  ou 
trine ;  for  we  have  seen  tha 
nity  and  time  differ  esse 
Moreover,  when  of  two  thir 
one  depends  on  the  other  as 
feet  from  a  cause,  the  two 
essentially  differ:  but  the  r 
eternity  (which  does  not  rea 
fer  from  eternity  itself)  is  th< 
of  time  and  of  the  now  of 
therefore  the  now  of  lime  a 
naiv  of  eternity  are  essentia 
ferent.  Furthermore,  the  i 
time  unites  the  past  with  the 
which  the  fmv  of  eternity  df 
do ;  for  in  eternity  there  is  i 
and  no  future,  because  etei 

*Stans  et  movens  se  non  vtdentur  d 
cundum  subcUmtUm,  sed  adam  tecunduB 
Nunc  autem  sternitatb  est  ttans,  et  nun 
fluens ;  quare  non  videntur  diffexre  nisi  n 
— Dt  temper c.  4. 
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er.  Nor  has  the  objec- 
)rce.  That  to  stand  and 
3  not  constitute  an  essen- 
ence  is  true  of  those 
ich  are  liable  both  to 
to  move  ;  but  that  which 
nds  without  possibility 

differs  essentially  from 
I  always  moves  without 
ility  of  standing.  And 
;  case  with  the  now  of 
1  the  one  hand,  and  the 
le  on  the  other."* 

of  time, — Here  the 
rises  whether  time  must 
L  beginning.  Those  who 
it  the  world  could  have 
jd  ab  aterno  will  answer 
ould  have  existed  with- 
ming.  But  we  are  con- 
t  the  world  could  not  be 

cUerno;  and  therefore 
in  that  time  must  have 

iment  is  drawn  from  the 
y  of  all  things  created, 
ation  of  a  contingent  be- 
bc  without  a  beginning; 
tingent  being  itself  must 
L  beginning.  In  fact,  as 
>t  be  annihilated  which 
jeen  in  existence,  so  that 
educed  from  nothing 
never  been  nothing.  It 
I  necessary  to  admit  that 
:ure  had  a  beginning  of 

osBQiit  habere  veritatem  secundum 
liaata  sunt.  Visum  est  enim.quod 
mpus  essentialiter  dilTerunt.  Item 
tuibent  ut  causa  et  causatum,  essen- 
it ;  ntinc  autem  seternitatis,  quum 
Bternitate  nisi  sola  ratione,  est  causa 
inc  ipsius,  ut  dictum  est.  Quare 
:t  nunc  seternitatis  essentialiter  dif- 
-ea  nunc  temporis  est  continuativtim 
iituro ;  nunc  autem  seternitatis  non 
um  praeteriti  cum  futuro,  quia  in 
ttt  prius  nec  posterius,  nec  praeteri- 
m,  sed  tota  xtemitas  est  tota  simul. 

in  oppositum,  quum  dicitur  quod 
00  differunt  per  essentiam.  Verum 
nod  contingit  stare  et  fluens  esse ; 
d  nullo  mode  contingit  fluere,  et  flu- 

modo  contingit  stare,  difTerunt  per 
ia  autem  sunt  nunc  mtemiutis,  et 
-Ibid. 


its  existence,  and  consequently  of 
its  duration  also ;  for  nothing  en- 
dures but  inasmuch  as  it  exists. 

Nor  can  this  argument  be  evaded 
by  saying  that  a  contingent  being 
may  have  iniiiuni  naiurcB,  without 
having  iniiium  temporis.  This  dis- 
tinction, though  suggested  and  em- 
ployed by  S.  Thomas,  has  no 
foundation,  because  the  beginning 
of  the  created  nature  is  the  begin- 
ning also  of  its  duration  ;  and  he 
who  concedes  that'  there  must  be 
an  initium  natura  cannot  consis- 
tently deny  the  iniiium  temporis. 
In  fact,  no  contingent  being  can  be 
said  to  have  been  created,  if  there 
was  no  instant  in  which  it  was 
created ;  in  other  terms,  every 
creature  must  be  traced  to  the  turn 
of  its  creation.  But  the  now  of  its 
creation  is  the  beginning  of  its  du- 
ration no  less  than  of  its  existence. 
Surely,  whatever  has  a  first  now 
has  a  beginning  of  duration  ;  but 
every  creature  has  its  first  now — viz., 
the  now  of  its  creation ;  therefore 
every  creature  has  a  beginning  of 
duration.  That  the  tww  of  creation 
is  the  first  now  is  self-evident ;  for 
the  now  of  creation  is  that  point  of 
duration  in  which  the  passage  is 
made  from  not  being  to  being ;  and 
therefore  it  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  existence  of  the  created  being. 
And  since  we  cannot  say  that  the 
duration  of  the  created  being  pre- 
ceded its  existence,  we  are  bound 
to  conclude  that  the  no7(fo{  its  crea- 
tion is  the  beginning  of  its  duration 
as  well  as  of  its  existence. 

Some  will  object  that  we  assume 
what  is  to  be  proved — viz.,  the  very 
//ow  of  creation.  For,  if  the  world 
had  been  created  ab  aterno,  no  now 
of  creation  could  be  pointed  out. 
To  this  we  answer  that  the  now 
of  creation,  whether  we  can  point 
it  out  determinately  or  not,  must 
always  be  admitted.    To  suppress 
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it,  is  to  suppress  creation.  For, 
if  we  assume  that  a  thing  had  no 
now  of  creation,  we  are  compelled 
to  deny  that  such  a  thing  has  ever 
been  created.  In  other  terms,  if 
anything  has  no  beginning  of  dura- 
tion, it  was  always  in  act,  it  never 
lacked  actual  existence,  and  it 
never  passed  from  non-existence  to 
actual  existence — that  is,  it  is  no 
creature  at  all ;  for  to  be  a  creature 
is  to  have  passed  from  non-exis- 
tence to  actual  existence.  And 
thus  we  must  conclude  that  to  cre- 
ate is  to  make  a  beginning  of  time. 

The  impossibility  of  a  world 
created  ab  aiertio  has  also  been 
argued  from  the  impossibility  of  an 
infinite  ascen<}ing  series.  The  force 
of  this  proof  does  not,  however,  lie 
in  the  absurdity  of  an  infinite 
series — for  such  an  absurdity,  as  S. 
Thomas  remarks,  has  never  been 
demonstrated — but  it  lies  in  the 
necessity  of  granting  a  beginning  to 
every  term  of  the  series  itself;  for, 
if  every  term  of  the  series  has  a  be- 
ginning, the  whole  series  must  have 
a  beginning.  S.  Thomas,  as  we 
have  just  stated,  teaches  that  an  in- 
finite ascending  series  is  not  to  be 
judged  impossible,  "  even  if  it  were 
a  series  of  efficient  causes,'*  provid- 
ed it  depend  on  an  extrinsic  cause  : 
In  infinitum  procedere  in  can  sis  a^^en- 
tibus  non  reputatur  inipossibile* 
This  doctrine  is  universally  reject- 
ed, and  was  fiercely  attacked  even 
in  the  time  of  the  holy  doctor;  but 
he  persisted  in  maintaining  it 
against  all,  and  wrote  a  special 
treatise  to  defend  it  con/ra  murmur- 
antes,  T'no  reason  wliy  S.  Thomas 
embraced  this  doctrine  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  creation  of  the 
world  in  tlie  beginning  of  time  was 
an  article  of  faith  ;  and  the  saint 
believed  that  articles  of  faith  are 

*  Summa  TktoLy  p.  x,  q.  46,  a.  s. 


proved  only  by  authority, 
by  natural  reason.  He  w; 
fore  obliged  to  maintain 
beginning  of  time  could  nc 
monstrated  by  reason  alone 
newness  of  the  world," 
"cannot  be  demonstrated  I 
consideration  of  the  wor 
because  the  principle  of  de 
tion  is  the  quiddity  of  thing 
things,  when  considered  as 
quiddity  or  species,  do  no 
the  hie  et  nunc  ;  and  for  this  r 
universals  are  said  to  be  ev 
and  in  all  time.  Hence  i 
be  demonstrated  that  ma 
other  thing  did  not  alwayi 

To  this  argument  we  re: 
reply  that,  when  the  neces! 
ditions  of  a  contingent  U 
be  demonstrated,  the  prii 
demonstration  is  not  the 
quiddity,  or  intelligible  es 
the  things,  but  the  contin 
their  actual  existence.  ] 
evident  that  whatever  exisi 
gently  has  been  educed  o 
thing.  It  is  therefore  nec 
conclude  that  all  contingc 
have  had  a  first  moment 
ence  and  of  duration. 

The  Angelic  Doctor  refc 
a  similitude  by  which  s( 
losophers  mentioned  by  i 
tine  undertook  to  explain 
tion  ab  eeterno.  If  a  foot 
ab  aterno  pressed  on  the 
impression  made  by  it  wo 
eeterno.  In  the  same  ma 
world  might  have  been  at 
for  God,  its  maker,  is  etern 


*  Novitas  mundi  non  potest  den 
rcciperc  ex  parte  ipsius  mundi.  Dc 
cnim  principium  est  quod  quid  est. 
que  autem  secundum  rati  on  em  sux  sp( 
ab  hie  et  nunc ;  propter  quod  dicitur 
salia  sunt  ubique  et  semper.  Undc  de 
potest  quod  homo,  aut  caelum,  aut  k 
per  fuit.— Ibid. 

t  Sicut  enim  si  pes  ab  stemitate  see 
pulvcre,  semper  subesset  vestiigiium,  qi 
factum  nemo  dubitaret,  sic  et  mundu 
semper  existente  qui  fecit. — n>id. 
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f  reply  that  the  impres- 
r  foot  on  the  dust  cannot 
rno  if  it  is  contingent. 
;  contingent,  it  has  neces- 
^ginning  of  its  existence, 
ore  of  its  duration  also, 
r  already  shown.  What- 
ide  has  a  beginning  of 
Hence  the  fathers  of 
,  to  prove  that  the  divine 
;  not  made,  thought  it 
o  point  out  the  fact  that 
(Eterno  like  his  Father, 
las,  after  stating  his  con- 
it  the  temporal  beginning 
rid  is  not  demonstrable, 
credible,  remarks  as  fol- 
id  this  should  be  kept  in 
by  presuming  to  demon- 
t  is  matter  of  faith  by  in- 
^roofs,  we  be  laughed  at 
dels,  who  may  think  that 
ength  of  such  proofs  we 
ir  articles  of  faith,"* 
e  is  good.  But  we  need 
ir  readers  that  what  we 
faith  we  hold  on  divine 
irrespective  of  our  phi- 
reasons. 

ty  of  time, — That  time 
\  without  end  is  an  evi- 
.  But  will  it  go  on  for 
ill  it  cease  at  last  t  To 
ion  we  answer  that  time 
er  continue.  As  long  as 
be  movement  there  will 
There  will  ever  be  move- 
refore  there  will  ever  be 
e  major  of  this  syllogism 
explanation ;  for  time  is 
It  the  duration  of  move- 
le  minor  is  quite  certain, 
ily  the  rational  creatures, 
rth  itself  and  other  cor- 
igs,  will  last  for  ever,  as  is 
on  doctrine  of  philoso- 

e  est  ut  comideretur,  ne  forte  aliquis 
lemonstrare  praesumens  rationes  non 
locat,qiue  praebeant  matenam  irri- 
is  exbtimantibus  no6  propter  eiusmo- 
lere  qoJB  fidei  sant.— Ibid. 


phers,  who  hold  that  God  will  never 
destroy  what  he  has  created.  These 
material  things  will  therefore  con- 
tinue to  celebrate  God's  glory  for 
ever — that  is,  will  continue  to  exert 
their  motive  power  and  to  bring 
about  divers  movements ;  for  such 
is  their  nature,  and  such  their  man- 
ner of  chanting  the  praises  of  their 
Creator.  Moreover,  we  know  by 
faith  that  we  shall  rise  from  death 
and  live  for  ever,  and  that  the  glo- 
rious bodies  of  the  saints  will  pos- 
sess, besides  other  privileges,  the 
gift  of  agility,  which  would  evident- 
ly be  of  no  use  if  there  were  to  be 
no  local  movement  and  no  succes- 
sion of  time.  Hence  it  follows  that 
time  will  last  for  ever. 

And  let  no  one  say  that  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures  teach  the  contrary. 
For  wherever  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
mention  the  end  of  time,  they  speak, 
not  absolutely  and  universally,  but 
only  with  reference  to  certain  par- 
ticular periods  or  epochs  of  time 
characterized  by  some  special 
events  or  manifestation  of  divine 
Providence.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Apocalypse  that  "there  will  be 
t  i  m  e  n  o  m  o  re  " —  Temp  us  non  crit  am- 
plius — and  yet  we  find  that  after 
the  end  of  that  time  there  will  be  a 
thousand  years ;  which  shows  that 
the  phrase  "there  will  be  time  no 
more  "  refers  to  the  time  of  mercy 
and  conversion.  Thus  also  we 
read  in  Daniel  that  "  time  has  its 
end  " — Quoniam  habet  tempus  finem 
suum — but  we  see  by  the  context 
that  he  speaks  there  of  the  Anti- 
christian  epoch,  which  of  course 
must  have  an  end.  And  the  like  is 
to  be  said  of  other  similar  passages. 

The  most  we  can  admit  in  regard 
to  the  cessation  of  time  is  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  great  catastrophe  and 
the  wonderful  changes  which  the 
consummation  of  the  present  epoch 
shall  bring  about,  the  diurnal  and 
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the  annual  revolutions,  which  serve 
now  as  measures  of  time,  may  be  so 
modified  as  to  give  rise  to  a  new 
order  of  things,  in  which  time  shall 
be  measured  by  a  different  standard. 
This  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many 
interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures; 
tiiough  some  of  them  speak  as  if  after 
the  consummation  of  the  present 
things  there  were  to  be  time  no  more, 
but  only  eternity.    This  manner  of 
speaking,   however,    is  no  proof 
against  the  continuance  of  time  ;  for 
the  word  "  eternity,"  when  applied 
to  the  duration  of  creatures,  means 
nothing  else  than  sempiternity — that 
is,  lime  without  end,  according  to 
the  scriptural  phrase:    Anms  ceter- 
fios  in  mente  habui.    We  learn  from 
S.  Thomas  that  the  word  "eterni- 
ty "  is  used  in  three  different  senses  : 
First,  we  call  eternity  the  measure 
of  the  duration  of  a  thing  which  is 
always  invariably  the  same,  which 
acquires  nothing  from  the  future, 
and  loses  nothing  from  the  past. 
And  this  is  the  most  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word  **  eternity."  Sec- 
ondly, we  call  eternity  the  measure 
of  the  duration  of  a  tiling  which 
has  a  fixed  an.d  perpetual  being, 
which,  however,  is  subject  to  acci- 
dental changes  in  its  operations. 
Eternity,  when    thus  interpreted, 
means  what  we  should  cull  (£vum 
properly ;  for  the  <jtvum  is  the  mea- 
sure of  those  things  whose  being 
lasts  for  ever,  but  which  admit  of 
succession  in  their  operations,  as 
is  the  case  with  pure  intelligences. 
Thirdly,  we  call  eternity  the  mea- 
sure   of    a    successive  duration, 
which  has  before  and  after  without 
beginning  and  without  end,  or  sim- 
ply without  end,  though  it  have  a 
beginning  ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
world  has  been  said  to  be  eternal, 
although    it    is    really  temporal. 
This  is  the  most  improper  meaning 
of  the  word  **  eternity  " ;  for  the 


true  coi^cept  of  eternity  e 
before  and  afier^  Thus  far 
mas. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  ren 
this  passage  that,  according 
principles  which  we  have 
lished  in  our  articles  on  Sul 
Generations^^  not  only  the  pui 
ligences,  but  all  primitive  ai 
mentary  substances  are  s 
tially  incorruptible,  and  hav< 
ed  and  permanent  being, 
the  distinction  made  by  th 
doctor  between  igvum  and 
time  ceases  to  have  a  foun 
and  the  whole  difference  b 
the  endless  duration  of  s] 
and  of  material  changes  will 
duced  to  this :  that  the  mov 
of  spiritual  substances  are  ii 
tual,  whereas  those  of  the  n 
elements  are  local. 

The  phrase  before  creat 
We  often  hear  of  such  expr 
as  these:  "Before  creation 
was  God  alone,"  "Before  ci 
there  was  no  time,"  etct ;  an< 
such  expressions  seem  to  in^ 
contradiction  in  terms,  we  tl 
will  not  be  superfluous  to  giv 
rational  explanation.  Of  cot 
the  words  "  before  creatioi 
understood  absolutely — that 
eluding  any  creation  either 
or  imagined — those  words  v 
contradictory.    For  the  prepc 

^  ^  Uno  modo  dicitur  aetemitas  mensun 
nb  rei  semper  similieer  se  habentb,  nihil  ac 
in  futuro  et  nihil  amittentis  in  praterito  *  c 
priissime  sumitur  aeternius.  Secundo  m 
tur  aeternitas  mensura  durationis  ret  habe 
iixum  et  stabile,  recipientis  tamen  vices  i: 
tionibus  suis ;  et  sternitas  sac  accepta  pro] 
tur  aevum :  svum  enim  est  mensura  eorum 
esse  est  stabile,  quae  tamen  habent  success 
operibus  suis,  sicut  inteUigentise.  Teitt 
dicitur  setemitas  mensura  durationis  succei 
bentis  priuset  poiteriui,  carentis  tamen 
et  fine,  vel  carentis  fine  et  tamen  habentis ; 
um  ;  et  utroqne  modo  pooitur  mundus  aetexi 
secundum  veritatem  sit  temporalis :  et  isb 
priissime  dicitur  aetemitaa;  rationi  enim  set 
repugnat  prius  et  posterius.— Opoac ,  /V  , 
c.  4. 

t  See  Thb  Cathouc  World.  May,  1875, 
etseq. 
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5  relative,  and  implies  suc- 
;  and  it  is  contradictory  to 

succession  without  any- 
.])able  of  succession.  When 
ture  existed  there  could  be 
flowing  from  before  to  after, 

there  was  no  movement, 
ring  nothinj;  movable, 
can  it  be  said  that  the  now 
le  eternity  gives  us  a  suffi- 
-ound  for  imagining  any 
d  after  without  referring  to 
ng  exterior  to  God  himself. 
7if  of  eternity  has  in  itself 
before  nor  after  ;  and  when 

that  it  is  equivalent  to  all 
ible  time,  we  do  not  affirm 
implies  succession,  but  only 
ledge  that  it  is  the  supreme 
of  the  possibility  of  succes- 
1  created  things.  Hence, 
re  use  the  phrase  "Before 
1  "  in  an  absolute  sense,  we 

take  away  all  real  before 
1  real  after ;  and  thus  the 
**  Before  creation,"  taken 
ely,  involve  a  contradiction, 
iirni  explicitly  wliat  they  im- 
deny. 

truth  is  that,  when  we  use 
rase  in  question,  we  express 
s  in  our  imagination,  and 

our  intellect.  We  imagine 
fore  time  there  was  eternity 
;  we  cannot  picture  to  our- 
!ternily,  except  by  the  phan- 
;  infinite  time.  It  is  for  this 
that  in  speaking  of  eternity 
:  the  terms  by  which  we  are 
>med  to  express  the  relations 
The  words  **  Before  crea- 
are  therefore  to  be  under- 
»f  a  time  which  was  possi])le 
nection  with  some  possible 
r  creation,  but  which  has 
existed.  This  amounts  to 
that  the  before  which  >ve  con- 
las  no  existence  except  in 
igiaation. 

homas  proposes  to  himself 
VOL.  XXII. — 17 


the  question  whether,  when  we  say 
that  God  was  before  the  world,  the 
term  **  before  **  is  to  be  interpret- 
ed of  a  priority  of  nature  or  of 
a  priority  of  duration.  It  might 
seem,  says  he,  that  neither  interpre- 
tation is  admissible.  For  if  God 
is  before  the  world  only  by  priority 
of  nature,  then  it  follows  that,  since 
God  is  ab  aterno,  the  world  too  is 
ab  ceterno.  If,  on  the  contrary,  God 
is  before  the  world  by  priority  of 
duration,  then,  since  priority  and 
posteriority  of  duration  constitute 
time,  it  follows  that  there  was  time 
before  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
which  is  impossible.* 

In  answer  to  this  difficulty  the 
holy  doctor  says  that  God  is  be- 
fore the  world  by  priority  of  dura- 
tion, but  that  the  preposition  **  be- 
fore" designates  here  the  prrority, 
not  of  time,  but  of  eternity.  Or 
else  we  must  answer,  he  adds,  that 
the  word  "before"  designates  a 
priority,  not  of  real,  but  of  imagi- 
nary, time,  just  as  the  word  "  above*" 
in  the  phrase  "  above  the  heavens- 
there  is  nothing"  designates  an  im- 
aginary space  wliich  we  may  con- 
ceive by  thinking  of  some  imagi- 
nary dimensions  superadded  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  heavens. f 

It  strikes  us  that  the  first  of 
these  two  answers  docs  not  really 
solve  the  difficulty.  For  the  prior- 
ity of  eternity  cannot  mean  but  a 
priority  of  nature  and  of  pre-emi- 
nence, by  which  (Jod's  permanent 

^  Deus  aut  prior  est  mundo  natura  tantum,  aut 
et  duraiionc.  Si  natura  tanium  ;  ergo  qiium  Deus 
sit  ab  astemo,  ct  mundus  est  ab  ztemo.  Si  autem 
Cbt  prior  durationc,  prius  autcni  et  pcsterius  in  du- 
rationc  constituunt  tcinptis ;  cn;o  ante  mundum 
fuittempus:  quod  est  impossibile — Sunt  ma  Tkeol.^ 
p.  I,  q.  46,  a.  X. 

t  I>cus  est  prior  mundo  duratione:  sed  per  priu«i 
non  designat  prioritatcm  temporis.  sed  aeternitatis. 
Vci  dicendum,  quod  designat  prionialcm  temporis 
imaginati.^et  non  rcaiilcr  cxistcntis  ;  sicut  quum 
dicitur :  supra  cceluni  nihil  est,  per  supra  designat 
locum  imaginarium  tan  turn,  secundum  quod  possi- 
bile  est  imaginari  dimensionibus  cxlestis  corporis  di- 
mensiones  alias  superaddt.— Ibid. 
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duration  infinitely  excels^  rather 
than  precedes,  all  duration  of  crea- 
tures. In  accordance  with  this, 
thf.'  objector  might  still  urge  on  his 
conclusion  that,  if  God  does  not 
precede  the  world,  the  world  is  ab 
ccteriw  like  God  himself.  The  sec- 
ond answer  agrees  with  what  we 
ourselves  have  hitherto  said.  But 
as  regards  the  objection  proposed, 
it  leaves  the  difficulty  entire.  For, 
if  God  was  before  the  world  by  a 
priority,  not  of  real,  but  of  imagi- 
nary time,  that  "  before"  is  imagi- 
nary, and  not  real.  And  the  con- 
sequence will  be  that  God  was  not 
really  "  before"  the  world,  but  we 
imagine  him  to  have  been  so. 

We  must  own  that  with  our  im- 
perfect language,  mostly  fashioned 
by  imagination,  it  is  not  easy  to 
give  a  clear  and  popular  solution 
of  the  objection.  Perhaps  the 
most  summary  manner  of  dealing 
with  it  would  be  to  deny  the  infer- 
ence in  the  first  horn  of  the  dilem- 
ma— viz.,  that  if  God  is  before  the 
world  by  priority  of  nature  only, 
then  the  world  will  be  ab  ceierno  as 
much  as  God  himself.  'I'his  infer- 
ence, we  say,  is  to  be  denied;  for 
it  involves  the  false  supposition 
that  a  thing  is  ab  aicrno  if  there  is 
no  time  before  it ;  whereas  that 
-only  is  ab  mterfw  which  has  no  be- 
ginning of  duration. 

Thus  there  is  no  need  of  saying 
that  God  precedes  the  world  in  du- 
ration ;  for  it  suffices  to  admit  that 
he  was  before  the  world  by  priority 
•of  nature  and  of  causality.  The 
-duration  of  eternity  has  no  "  be- 
fore" and  no  "after,"  though  we 
depict  it  to  ourselves  as  extending 
onto  indefinite  time.  Even  the 
verb  was  should  not  be  predicated 
of  God ;  for  God,  strictly  speaking, 
neither  was,  nor  will  be,  but  perma- 
nently is.  Hence  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to 


affirm  that  God  was  hefon 
world  by  the  duration  of  his 
nity,  while  we  acknowledge  tli 
his  eternity  there  is  no  **be 
But  euQugh  about  this  questio 

The  duration  of  rest. — Supp 
that  a  body,  or  an  element  of 
ter,  is  perfectly  at  rest,  it  m 
asked  how  the  duration  of  thi 
can  be  ascertained  and  mcaj 
Shall  we  answer  that  it  is  mea 
by  time But  if  so,  our  i 
will  immediately  conclude  tha 
is  not  merely  the  duration  of  i 
raent,  as  we  have  defined  ii 
also  the  duration  of  rest.  O 
other  hand,  how  can  we  den; 
rest  is  measured  by  time,  wh< 
often  speak  of  the  rest  of  ; 
minutes  or  of  a  few  hours  } 

We  might  evade  the  questi 
answering  that  nothing  in  on 
lies  in  absolute  rest,  but  < 
thing  is  acting  and  acted 
without  interruption,  so  th 
movement  is  never  sus|)ended. 
we  answer  directly  that,  if 
were  absolute  rest  anywhere  i 
world,  the  duration  of  tha 
should  be  measured  by  the 
tion  of  exterior  movements 
fact,  rest  has  no  before  and  aj 
itself,  because  it  is  immovabl 
only  outside  of  itself.  It  c 
therefore  have  an  intrinsic  m< 
of  its  duration,  but  it  must  b 
it  from  the  before  and  after  < 
terior  movement.  In  other  \ 
the  thing  which  is  in  perfec 
draws  no  line  of  time;  it  has 
a  statical  now  which  is  a  men 
of  duration ;  and  if  ever 
in  the  world  were  in  ab 
rest,  time  would  cease  altog 
Hence  what  we  call  the  du 
of  rest  is  simply  the  duratior 
movement  exterior  to  the 
which  is  at  rest. 

This  will  be  easily  under$U 
considering  that  between  a  i 
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ding  now  there  is  the 
n  as  between  a  moving 
ng  point. 

:hange  the  relation  of 
:t\veen  two  points  in 
iices  that  one  of  them 

the  other  stands  still. 

of  distance  is  measur- 
movement  of  the  first 
thus  the  point  which  is 
?rgoes,  without  moving, 
5  change  in  its  relation 
ig  point.  In  a  similar 
•  nows  being  given,  the 
and  the  other  standing, 
tended  by  the  flowing 
neasures  the  change  of 
o  the  second,  and  con- 
Iso,  the  change  of  the 
:he  second  to  the  first, 
that  the  time  by  which 

the  duration  of  rest  is 
:  the  duration  of  the 
ixtrinsic  to  the  thing  at 

J  have  said,  ndthing  in 
in  absolute  rest ;  and 
lat  we  consider  as  rest- 
ly  some  movement  im- 
to  our  senses — as,  v.g., 
brations — by  which  the 
its  supposed  rest  is  in- 
measured.  In  God*s 
ne  there  is  perfect  im- 
ut  its  duration  cannot 
d  by  time,  even  as  an 
ncasure,  because  the 
iration  of  eternity  has 
nmon  with  the  flowing 
creatures.  As  local 
cannot  measure  divine 
50  flowing  duration  can- 
e  divine  eternity ;  be- 
e  ubioi  a  creature  never 
relation  to  God's  im- 
the  quando  of  a  creature 
;es  its  relation  to  God's 

'  of  time. — We  will  con- 
a  few  remarks  on  the 


continuity  of  time.  That  time  is 
essentially  continuous  is  evident; 
but  the  question  has  been  propos- 
ed :  What  if  God  were  to  annilii- 
late  all  existing  creatures,  and  to 
make  a  new  creation  }  Would  the 
instant  of  annihilation  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  instant  of 
the  new  creation,  or  could  there  be 
an  interval  of  time  between  them  } 

The  right  answer  to  this  question 
is  that  between  the  annihilation 
and  the  new  creation  there  would 
be  no  time;  because  there  cannot 
be  time  without  succession,  and  no 
succession  without  creatures.  Yet, 
it  would  not  follow  that  the  instant 
of  the  annihilation  should  be  im- 
mediately united  with  the  instant 
of  the  new  creation  ;  in  other  words, 
the  duration  of  the  new  world  would 
not  be  a  continuation  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  world  annihilated.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  there  cannot 
be  a  continuation  of  time,  unless 
the  same  now  continues  to  flow. 
For  when  one  flowing  now  ceases 
to  be,  and  another  begins,  the  line 
of  time  drawn  by  the  first  comes  to 
an  end,  and  another  line,  altogether 
distinct,  begins,  and  this  latter  can- 
not be  a  continuation  of  the  former. 
If  the  English  mail,  for  instance, 
reaches  New  York  at  a  given  in- 
stant, and  the  French  mail  at  the 
same  instant  starts  from  Paris,  no 
one  will  say  that  the  movement  of 
the  French  mail  is  a  continuation 
of  the  movement  of  the  English 
mail.  Hence  the  duration  of  the 
movement  of  the  one  is  not  the 
continuation  of  that  of  the  other. 

Moreover,  from  what  we  have  . 
seen  about  the  distinct  lines  of  time 
described  by  distinct  subjects  of 
flowing  duration,  it  is  plain  that 
even  the  durations  of  simultaneous 
movements  are  always  distinct  from 
one  another,  as  belonging  to  dis- 
tinct  subjects;  and  accordingly, 
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when  one  of  the  said  movements 
ceases,  the  continuation  of  the 
others  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
its  continuation.  Hence,  if  the 
present  world  were  annihilated,  its 
duration  would  cease  altogether ; 
and  the  duration  of  a  newly-created 
world  would  draw  a  new  line  of 
time  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
present  world,  though  between  the 
end  of  the  one  and  the  beginnhig 
of  the  other  there  would  be  no  time. 
*'  The  two  worlds  in  question,"  as 
Halmes  remarks,  **  would  have  no 
mutual  relation  ;  consequently  there 
would  be  neither  distance  nor  im- 
mediateness  between  them.*'  * 

•  Fundam,  Philot.^  book  tu.  ch.  zo. 


Time  is  formally  contin 
Formal  continuity  we  call  th 
which  all  the  constituent  ele 
have  their  own  formal  and  d 
existence  in  jiature.  In  tim( 
elements  are  those  flowing  ir 
which  unite  the  immcdiati 
with  the  immediate  future, 
continuity  is  essentially  succ 
It  is  owing  to  its  successivit 
time,  as  well  as  movement,  c 
and  is,  formally  continuous 
no  formal  continuum  can  be 
taneous,  as  we  have  shown 
we  refuted  the  hypothesis  o 
tinuous  matter.*  But  let  tl 
flee  about  time. 

•  Sec  The  Catkouc  World,  Novanbc 
378,  and  January,  1875,  p.  487. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  TH 

The  close  of  the  XVIIIth  cen- 
tury found  the  good  people  of  these 
United  States  in  a  most  amiable 
mood.  The  consciousness  of  all 
tliey  had  achieved,  by  sustaining 
tiieir  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties, produced  a  glow  of  nation- 
al self-complacency  that  has  thrown 
its  glamour  over  the  first  page  of  our 
])ublic  annals,  which — as  history 
counts  her  pages  by  centuries — we 
are  only  now  preparing  to  turn. 
Not  until  we  were  drawing  near  its 
close  was  the  light  of  that  agreea- 
.ble  illusion  obscured  by  the  shadow 
of  a  question  whether  the  "  glori- 
ous Fourth  "  was  not  like  to  ])rove, 
after  all,  a  most  ///glorious  failure. 

Self-complacency  is  never  an 
elevating  sentiment,  and  seldom 
sustained  by  the  merits  upon  tiie 
assumed  possession  of  which  it  is 
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based.  But  our  people  had 
substantial  virtues,  sufiici< 
atone  abundantly  for  their 
gence  in  a  pleasant  foible.  , 
these  was  the  principle  of  gra 
to  which  none  but  truly  nol 
tures  are  subject.  That  the 
sessed  it  was  proved  by 
])romptness  in  hastening  to 
and  comfort  the  French  n 
whom  the  Reign  of  Tern 
driven  to  our  shores  when 
devastating  that  fair  realm 
the  Atlantic  which  had  be» 
first  to  extend  assistance  an 
pathy  to  us  in  the  hour  of  nc 
AVe  have  vivid  recollectic 
sitting  for  hours — patchw< 
hand — at  the  feet  of  a  dear  1 
in  the  pleasant  home  of  oui 
hood,  listening  to  thrilling  t. 
those  times,  many  of  thpin  c( 
ed  with  the  French  einigrar 
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ospitality  with  which 
of  her  native  city  of 
n.,  were  thrown  open 
se  interesting  exiles; 
le  inhabitants  devised 
>mforts  they  endured 
provide  comfortable 
stenance  for  so  many 
ilready  impoverished 
»f  the  conflict  through 
rselves  had  but  just 

dear  relative  was  the 

smali  gold  locket  of 
n  and  exquisite  work- 
ch  was  an  object  of 
niration  to  our  child- 
i  form  it  was  an  ob- 
The  border  was  a 
xittern  in  mosaic-gold 
imethyst   and  pearl. 

were  two  miniatures 
lass  with  marvellous 
\d  accuracy  :  the  one 
hat  most  unfortunate 
Antoinette,  the  other 
ed  sister-in-law,  the 
cess  Elizabeth.  A 
»  crystal,  perfectly 
covered  the  pictures 

least  obscuring  their 
In  the  back  of  the 
I  open  space,  within 
lative  said,  was  once 

ground  of  dark  satin 
ained,  a  knot  formed 
locks  of  glossy,  silken 
ht  rose-tinged  auburn, 
axen  with  a  golden 
iss  covered  these  also. 

j)ersuasion  our  rela- 
>^us  the  following 

)F  THE  LOCKET. 

was  an  officer  in  the 
irmy,  and,  soon  after 
ir  Revolution  closed, 
is  former  home  in  the 
brd.  Conn.,  where  he 
office  of  high  munici- 


pal trust.  He  was  moved  by  the 
generous  impulses  of  his  nature  to 
a  life  of  active  benevolence ;  and 
when,  in  1792-3,  the  Revolution  in 
France  drove  thousands  of  her  citi- 
zens to  take  refuge  in  our  republic 
none  were  more  zealous  and  untir- 
ing than  he  in  seeking  out  and  pro- 
viding for  the  unfortunate  strangers. 
Every  apartment  in  our  spacious 
house  was  soon  filled.  Rooms 
were  prepared  in  the  carriage-house 
and  barns  for  my  brothers  and  the 
domestics  of  the  household,  while 
my  sisters  and  myself  took  posses- 
sion of  a  small  room  in  the  attic 
which  had  been  a  repository  for  the 
spare  bedding,  now  called  into  use. 

Among  our  guests  was  one  lady 
who  was  distinguished  by  having  a 
spacious  room  set  apart  for  her  sole 
use,  and  who  seldom  left  it  or  min- 
gled with  her  companions  in  mis- 
fortune and  exile.  Upon  the  rare 
occasions  when  she  did  appear 
briefly  in  their  circle,  it  was  strik- 
ing to  observe  the  ceremonious 
deference,  amounting  almost  to 
veneration,  with  which  she  was  re- 
ceived. Where  or  how  my  father 
found  her  I  never  knew ;  but  his 
manner  towards  her  was  so  pro- 
foundly respectful  as  to  impress  us 
all  with  feelings  akin  to  fear  in  her 
presence.  Yet  these  impressions 
were  produced  by  the  demeanor  of 
others  only  ;  for  on  her  own  pnrt 
there  was  not  the  slightest  self-as- 
sertion or  assumption  of  stateliness. 
Simple  and  unobtrusive  as  a  child 
in  her  manners,  she  was  indescrib- 
ably aflable  to  all ;  but  her  counte- 
nance wore  an  expression  which, 
when  once  seen,  could  never  Le  for- 
gotten. More  forcibly  and  clearly 
than  words  did  it  convey  the  story 
that  some  overwhelming  deluge  of 
calamity  had  swept  from  her  life 
every  vestige  of  earthly  hope  and 
joy.    By  no  outward    token  did 
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she  paraae  her  griefs.  Her  dress, 
plain,  even  severe,  in#  its  perfect 
neatness  and  simplicity,  displayed 
no  mourning-badge,  but  her  very 
smile  was  an  intimate  revelation  of 
sorrow. 

She  was  known  by  the  title  of 
"  Madame,"  though  some  of  our 
guests  would  now  and  then  add, 
when  speaking  of  her  in  an  under- 
tone— not  lost  upon  a  small  listener 
like  myself — **  la  Comtesse."  Her 
waiting-maid,  Celeste,  was  entirely 
devoted  to  her,  and  always  served 
her  slight  and  simple  meals  to  her 
in  her  own  room. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  I  was  sent 
on  some  errand  to  madame's  apart- 
ment, and  her  agitation  upon  seeing 
me  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered 
for  a  lifetime.  She  drew  me  to  her 
bosom,  caressing  me  with  many 
tears,  suppressed  sobs,  and  rapid 
exclamations  in  her  own  language. 
1  learned  afterwards  from  Celeste 
that  I  was  of  the  same  age  and 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  in  form 
and  face  to  her  daughter,  who  had 
been  torn  from  her  in  the  storm 
and  turmoil  of  their  escape.  They 
had  been  rescued  by  a  faithful  ser- 
vant, and  hurried  olT,  more  dead 
llian  nlive,  in  the  fright,  confusion, 
and  uproar  of  a  terrible  outbreak 
in  Paris,  and  had  discovered,  when 
too  late,  that  her  daughter  had  been 
se])arate(l  from  them  and  was  miss- 
ing. Their  deliverer  promised  to 
make  every  ])ossil)le  effort  to  find 
the  child,  but  Celeste  had  little 
hope :  for  she  had  heard  from  the 
servant  of  another  lady,  who  escaped 
later — but  had  never  told  her  mis- 
tress— that  one  of  the  women  who 
daily  watclied  the  carts  which  con- 
veyed the  victims  to  the  guillotine 
had  avcrri'd  that  she  was  sure  she 
saw  tlie  child  among  their  number. 

From  the  first  I  was  a  welcome 
visitor  in  the  lady's  room.    She  en- 


couraged me  to  pass  all  t 
with  her  which  could  be 
from  household  duties ;  for 
days  every  child  was  req 
perform  a  portion  of  thes 
schools  in  Hartford  were, 
most  part,  closed  during  tha 
that  the  buildings  might  b 
ed  to  the  accommodation 
strangers,  who  requited  t! 
ness  by  teaching  the  chi 
each  household  where  tli 
entertained,  daily.  I  ' 
chosen  pupil  of  madan 
soon  imparted  sufficient  ki 
of  the  French  to  give  her 
tions  in  her  own  language 
was  child  blest  with  a  rao; 
and  painstaking  teacher! 
thorough  course  in  the 
branches  of  study  she  add 
delicate  accomplishments 
known  in  our  country, 
most  patient  training  in  all 
connected  with  dress  anc 
ment.  After  lessons  sh 
hold  long  conversations 
more  profitable  than  th( 
themselves,  awakening  int 
suggestions  and  inquiries  t< 
form  habits  of  thinking,  a 
of  acquiring  knowledge, 
such  wonderful  fairy  talc 
would  relate !  I  used 
perfectly  entranced.  Ne 
I  heard  in  English  any  1 
that  would  compare  with  it. 
lations  we  may  have,  but 
charm  of  the  original  is  \q\ 
At  that  time  the  spirit  of 
and  atheism  which  laid 
for  tlie  horrors  of  the  Fren 
Union  prevailed  widely  in 
country.  When  too  younj 
prehend  tlieir  import,  I  had 
tcned  to  warm  discussions 
my  fiUher,  who  was  stron 
tured  with  those  opinions- 
politics  he  was  an  ultra-< 
— and  my  maternal  gran( 
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hman  and  Tory.  The 
s  insisted — and  it  was 
tood  of  their  conversa- 
it  was  impossible  for  a 

founded  upon  popular 
id  insubordination  to 
was  utterly  hopeless  for 
cause  it  was  democratic 

because  the  people  no 
renced  authority,  had 
e  imbued  with  the  first 

loyally  to  God  as  Su- 
r,  and  to  the  "  powers 
s  his  appointed  instru- 
jse  subjects  were  themes 
debate,  and  were  treated 
rmth  that  commanded 
tice  of  children. 
)ur  guests  affected  a  gay 
>s   indifference   to  the 

God  and  man  that 
:o  a  rejection  of  both  ; 
rmenlly  denounced  all 
L  figment  of  priest-craft ; 
mother  class  met  such 
ith  the  solemnity  arising 
viction  of  the  tremen- 
ral  and  eternal  interests 
involved. 

efreshing  to  steal  away 
evening  debates  in  the 
im  to  the  peaceful  at- 
f  madame's  apartment. 
{  found  her  saying  her 
rhich  1  knew  nothing, 
they  were  exceedingly 
)  the  sight,  and  coniposr 
ostly  materials.  I  used 
•  room  very  quietly,  and 
:ustomed  seat  in  silence, 
devotions  were  closed, 
igion  I  knew  no  more 
ame;  hut  its  evident  in- 
)n  every  action  of  her 
ji  indelible  impression 
ind  that  it  was  a  power 
beyond  any  of  the  pre- 
is  around  us.  She  nev- 
xpressly  of  her  religion 
he  purely  Christian  lone 


of  her  instructions  upon  all  the  du- 
ties of  life,  social  and  domestic,  ex- 
emplified by  her-  own  conduct, 
proved  abundantly  that  it  was  more 
than  a  mere  sentiment  or  a  name. 
I  was  too  young  at  that  time  to 
reason  upon  these  things,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  they  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression, and,  as  life  advanced,  fur- 
nished food  for  many  reveries 
which  at  length  ripened  into  serious 
thought. 

How  the  weary  months  must  have 
dragged  along  for  those  exiled  un- 
fortunates! Yet  the  cheerfulness, 
even  gayety,  with  which  they  en- 
dured their  misfortunes  and  the 
torturing  suspense  of  their  position, 
was  a  matter  of  constant  marvel  to 
their  New  England  friends.  They 
watched  the  arrival  of  every  ship 
from  France  with  intense  anxiety, 
and  a  renewal  of  grief  and  mourn- 
ing was  sure  to  follow  the  tidings  it 
brought.  Yet  the  polite  amenities 
and  courtesies  of  their  daily  life, 
which  seemed  a  part  of  their  nature, 
were  never  for  a  moment  abated, 
and  in  the  wildest  storm  of  grief 
even  the  women  never  lost  that  ex- 
quisite sense  of  propriety  which 
distinguishes  their  nation. 

And  so  the  time  wore  on  until  a 
certain  memorable  night  in  Septem- 
ber, 1794.  My  fatlier's  residence 
was  situated  upon  an  elevated 
street  which  commanded  a  wide 
view  of  the  city  and  its  environs. 
How  well  I  remember  standing 
with  my  sisters  by  the  window  of 
our  attic  dormitory,  looking  out 
upon  the  quiet  city  sleeping  under 
the  calm  light  of  the  harvest  moon, 
on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night ! 
The  contemplation  of  the  scene 
was  too  pleasant  to  be  easily  relin- 
qui>hed,  and  it  was  late  before  we 
could  turn  away  from  its  fascina- 
tions  to  our  rest.  We  were  scarcely 
lost  in  sleep  when  we  were  awakened 
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suddenly  by  a  thrilling  shout  in 
the  street,  accompanied  by  the  wild 
huzzahs  of  an  excited  multitude. 
We  hastened  to  the  lower  rooms, 
where  we  found  the  strangers  gath- 
ered around  the  open  windows, 
from  which  they  were  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs, hats,  and  scarfs,  and 
mingling  their  shouts  with  those  of 
the  throng  outside. 

In  the  street  the  city  crier  moved 
along  in  advance  of  the  crowd, 
mounted  on  a  tali  white  horse,  and 
waving  an  immense  banner.  At 
every  crossing  he  would  pause  and 
shout  through  a  speaking-trumpet, 
*'  Rejoice  !  rejoice  !  Robespierre, 
the  tyrant,  has  fallen  !  has  fallen  !" 
'I'hen  followed  the  jubilant  cheers 
of  the  rapidly-increasing  crowd. 
And  so  they  passed  on  through 
every  street  in  the  city. 

I  sought  madame's  apartment, 
and  found  iier  kneeling  in  the  same 
reverent  attitude  of  humble  devo- 
tion with  which  I  had  so  long  been 
familiar.  Strange  to  say,  my  first 
thought  upon  hearing  the  news  so 
joyful  to  others  was  one  of  dismal 
apprehension,  and  my  first  emotion 
one  of  ineffable  sadness  !  Quick  as 
thought  came  the  painful  assurance 
to  my  heart  that  this  was  the  signal 
for  my  final  separation  from  the 
loving  friend,  the  gentle  teacher,  to 
whom  1  had  become  inexpressibly 
attached.  As  she  arose  and  ex- 
tended her  arms  towards  me,  I 
threw  myself  into  them,  and,  hiding 
my  face  in  her  bosom,  gave  way 
to  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  grief. 
Words  were  not  necessary  to  ex- 
plain its  cause.  Understanding  it 
at  a  glance,  she  caressed  and  sooth- 
ed me  with  assurances  of  her  undy- 
ing love,  and  that  she  could  never 
forget  or  cease  to  pray  for  the  child 
whom  heaven  had  appointed  to  be 
her  dearest  consolation  under  her 
great  afflictions. 


My  apprehensions  proved 
founded.  The  same  ship  \ 
brought  tidings  of  the  tyianl 
brought  letters  also  to  madarat 
faithful  friends,  urging  her  in 
ate  return  to  France. 

My  father  accompanied  1 
Boston,  in  order  to  make  r 
preparation  for  her  departi 
the  next  outward-bound  vcs 
was  thrown  into  such  an  ag( 
grief  at  the  thought  of  parlir 
her  that  madanie  begged  I 
be  permitted  to  go  with  thci 
ing  that  the  change  of  scene 
visit  to  relatives  in  Boston 
divert  my  thoughts  and  soot 
bitter  anguish  of  my  young 
He  consented,  and,  when  wc 
ed  the  city,  he  left  us  at  the 
of  his  sister,  where  I  fou; 
cousins  all  engaged  prepar 
an  examination  and  exli 
which  was  to  take  place  th 
day  to  close  the  term  of  the 
they  were  at.tending,  on  th< 
street  and  near  by. 

They  insisted  that  I  she 
with  them,  and  madame  dres 
in  a  white  muslin  with  a  bin 
She  then  hung  the  locket 
much  admire,  suspended  f 
delicate  gold  chain,  around  ni 
and  I  set  off  with  my  cousin; 

We  found  the  girls  grou] 
gelher  in  great  glee,  awaiti 
opening  exercises.  In  the 
of  the  group  was  a  fair  and 
ful  girl,  near  my  own  age  ar 
with  a  large  basket  containin 
quets  of  flowers  arranged  w 
mirablo  taste,  which  the  gir 
purchasing  for  themselves  ; 
decorate  the  school-room. 

My  cousins  replied  to  m; 
tions  about  the  young  sti 
"Oh  !  we  call  her  the  little 
girl.  She  lives  with  a  farnr 
out  of  the  city.  The  fam 
very  fond  of  her,  and  he  gi\ 
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ice  in  the  gaiiien  to  culti- 
rs,  and  lets  her  come  with 
irket  days  to  sell  them  for 

the  city.  She  heard  of 
;oingon  here,  and  thought 
d  be  a  good  market  for 
lets ;  and  so  it  has  been, 
s  sold  them  all." 
me  reason    I  could  not 

es  from  the  child.  There 
)  be  a  mutual  fascination 
!\v  us  together,  and  J  ob- 
le  was   looking  intently 

much  emotion  at  the 
wore.  I  asked  her  why 
;o  much  interested  in  it. 
*red  with  a  slight  French 
*  My  mamma  had  such  a 
id  all  the  ladies  of  the 
>usehold  wore  them." 
v'here  is  your  mamma  V*  I 

I  do  not  know  if  she  is 
lost  her  in  a  great  crowd 
eets  of  Paris,  and  was  so 
I  at  the  horrors  around 
[  remember  nothing  until 
nyself  on  board  the  ship 
ought  me  here.  How  I 
re  I  never  knew.  The 
ted  farmer  with  whom  I 
on"  the  wharf  when  we 
nd,  in  great  pity  for  my 
ng  loneliness  and  grief, 
o  his  home,  where  I  have 
?ived  every  attention  and 

sinking  under  agitation,  I 
my  cousins,  who  had  been 
occupied  with  their  own 
notice  us,  and  faintly 
"She  is,  she  must  be, 
hler  for  whom  madame 

bare  suggestion  nil  else 
►ttcn  !  Tliere  was  an  im- 
luddling  of  our  electrified 
»ns  around  the  bewildered 
nger,  and  a  petition  that 
)l  exercises  might  be  de- 


layed until  they  could  escort  her  to 
my  aunt  and  learn  whether  my 
conjecture  was  true.  So  great 
was  their  excitement  that  it  was 
useless  to  deny  the  request,  and  we 
led  our  heroine  off  with  hasty  steps. 

On  the  way  we  decided  that  my 
aunt  should  break  the  matter  gen- 
tly to  madame,  and  introduce  the 
child  to  her  in  her  room. 

There  was  no  need  of  an  intro- 
duction !  The  moifient  their  eyes 
met  the  exclamations  ''Antoinette  !'* 
"Mamma!**  burst  from  their  lips, 
and  my  aunt  left  them  locked  in  a 
close  embrace.  The  scene  was  too 
sacred  for  intrusion  ! 

The  news  flew  with  the  speed  of 
the  wind,  and  there  were  great  re- 
joicings far  and  near  over  the 
timely  discovery  brought  about  by 
means  of  the  locket,  which  madame 
bestowed  upon  me  (after  remov- 
ing the  knot  of  hair,  too  precious, 
as  a  relic  of  her  lamented  queen 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  to*  be 
relinquished)  in  memory  of  this 
joyful  event,  and  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  beloved  friend  and  teacher  with 
whom  I  had  passed  so  many  happy 
and  profitable  hours. 

Soon  after  the  reunion  of  tlie 
mother  and  child  they  sailed  for 
France,  and  I  returned  with  my 
father  to  a  home  which  was  now 
bereft  of  a  charm  that  could  never 
be  replaced  or  restored.  But  my 
sympathy  with  their  joy  was  too 
sincere  to  be  chilled  by  selfish  re- 
grets. 

During  my  father's  stay  in  Bos- 
ton he  made  some  final  arrange- 
ments connected  with  a  large  terri- 
tory of  wild  lands  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  government  in  par- 
tial requital  of  his  services  in  the 
army. 

To  that  distant  wilderness  he  re- 
moved his  family  immediately  after 
our  return.    The  absence  of  mail 
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comnuinicalion  with  such  remote 
districts,  in  those  days,  was  doubt- 
less tlie  reason  why  we  never  re- 
ceived further  tidings  from  one  who 
had  placed  us  among  the  favored 
few  that  "  have  entertained  angels 
unawares." 

In  the  loneliness  of  my  forest 
home,  and    through   a  long  life 


marked  by  many  changes  an 
rows,  I  have  cherished  g 
memories  of  the  early  lessor 
ceived  from  her  lips,  and  the 
proved,  through  their  influer 
on  my  religious  and  moral  b 
legacy  far  more  precious 
thousand  cAskets  of  gold  an 
cious  stones. 


THE  CHARITIES  OF  ROME. 


The  present  s:icrilegious  invaders 
of  Rome  have  done  much  to  change 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  city,  and 
obliterate  every  trace  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  popes  upon  the  chari- 
ties once  so  liberally  thrown  open 
to  tlie  people  of  every  clime  and 
color.  In  the  true  spirit  of  modern 
**  progress,"  philanthropy  has  usurp- 
ed the  |>lace  of  charity,  and  the 
state,  taking  possession  of  institu- 
tions founded  and  hitherto  directed 
in  many  ])oints  by  the  church,  ban- 
islies  her  as  far  from  them  as  pos- 
sible. It  may  be  interesting  to 
])ass  in  review  some  of  those  mag- 
nificent charities  v/hich  sprang  up 
and  flourished  so  long  under  pon- 
tifical protection,  but  which  have 
lately  either  been  violently  sup- 
pressed or  are  fast  disappearing 
under  the  difficulties  of  the  politi- 
cal situation.  We  will  write  of 
these  ch'iritics  as  they  existed  in 
1869,  which  was  tlie  last  year  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  which  the  papal 
government  had  control  of  them. 
In  that  year  an  English  Protest- 
ant writer,  long  resident  in  Rome, 
was  obliged  by  the  clearness  of 
facts  to  tell  his  readers  that  few 
cities  in  Europe  are  so  distinguish- 
ed for  their  institutions  of  public 


charity  as  Rome,  and  in  d< 
the  hospitals  more  magni 
lodged  or  endowed  with 
princely  liberality.  The  am 
dowments  of  these  establis 
are  no  less  than  258,390  sc 
rived  from  lands  and  hous< 
grants,  and  from  the  pap; 
sury." 

When  S.  Peter  entered 
for  the  first  time,  and  looke 
the  miserable  condition  of  tl 
whom  the  favors  of  fortune  v 
nied,  he  recalled  to  mind  th 
addressed  to  his  forefather: 
to  enter  into  the  promise( 
"  There  shall  be  no  poor  noi 
among  you  :  that  the  Lord  t 
may  bless  thee  in  the  land 
he  giveth  thee  to  possess" 
XV.  4),  and  saw  before  him 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  b 
come — involving  a  change  < 
was  second  nature  to  the  1 
(hardness  of  heart),  they  b 
S.  Paul  wrote  (Rom.  i.  31), 
out  affection,  without  me 
but  knowing  that  it  was  aiso 
the  same  holy  text  *  Poor  ^ 
be  wanting  in  the  land  :  thei 
command  thee  to  open  th 
to  thy  needy  and  poor  brothc 
having  heard  the  blessed  L( 
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S  of  the  new  dispensation, 
poor  ye  have  always  with 
he  understood  that  God's 
was  not  to  forbid  mendicity, 
leave  no  room  for  it.  There- 
the  rich  and  powerful,  when 
t  by  grace  to  his  apostolic 
enjoined  :  "  Deal  thy  bread 
liungfy,  and  bring  the  needy 
i  harborless  into  thy  house  " 
Iviii.  7).    The  faith  of  the 

Christians  was  illustrious 
lout  the  world,  and  so  was 
:harity.  From  the  days  of 
r  it  had  been  customary  to 
)  collections  on  Sundays  in 
congregations  of  the  city  for 
lief  of  the  confessors  con- 
i  to  labor  in  the  public 
and  other  works,  or  lan- 
ig  in  prison,  or  wandering  in 
and  Eusebius  has  pre- 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History 
.  cap.  23)  the  testimoijy  of 
ius.  Bishop  of  Corinth  (161- 
favor  of  the  long-established 
ble  institutions  of  the  Ro- 
and  in  praise,  at  the  same 
f  the  piety  of  his  contempora- 
pe  S.  Soter,  who  not  only  re- 
these  customs  of  his  people, 
irpassed  them  in  sending 
to  the  Christians  of  other 
>f  the  world,  and  in  receiv- 
though  they  were  his  own 
n,  all   faithful   pilgrims  to 

In  the  year  236  Pope  S. 

gave  charge  of  the  poor 
le  to  seven  deacons  each  of 
superintended  two  of  the 
n  civil  divisions  or  regions, 
i  ihey  were  called  region- 
cacons.  A  memorial  of 
occupation  still  remains  in 
huatic,  or  deacon's  vestment, 
ide  sleeves  of  which  served 
illy  for  pockets ;  and  Pope 
:nt  III.,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
remarks  that  this  kind  of  dress 
huted  to  deacons  because,  in 


the  first  institution  of  their  order? 
the  distribution  of  alms  war.  assign- 
ed to  them.  A  council  of  the  IVth 
century,  held  under  Pope  Sylvester, 
decreed  that  one-fourth  part  of  the 
church  revenues  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  poor.  S.  Jeron»e  at- 
tests in  one  of  his  letters  that  a  no- 
ble matron  named  Fabiola  erected 
a  hospital  in  the  year  400;  and 
about  the  same  time  S.  Gallicanus, 
a  man  of  consular  dignity,  who  had 
also  been  honored  with  a  triumph, 
becoming  a  Christian,  founded  a 
similar  institution  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  for  the  accommodation 
of  pilgrims  and  of  the  sick.  He 
waited  upon  them  in  person.  In 
1869  Rome  had  a  population  of 
about  220,000  inhabitants,  and,  al- 
though the  climate  is  not  unhealthy, 
it  is  hardly  one  of  the  most  salubri- 
ous in  the  world.  The  low  land 
upon  which  a  great  part  of  the  mod- 
ern city  is  built ;  the  turbid  Tiber, 
which,  passing  through  it  in  a 
winding  course,  is  apt  to  overflow 
its  banks >;  the  open  position  of  the 
city,  which  is  exposed,  according  to 
the  season,  either  to  the  sultry  Afri- 
can wind  or  to  the  piercing  blasts 
from  the  neighboring  mountains ; 
and  the  large  floating  population, 
which  is  everywhere  a  likely  subject 
of  disease,  combine  to  make  it  desira- 
ble that  Rome  should  be  well  provid- 
ed with  institutions  of  succor  and  re- 
lief. While  under  papal  rule,  she 
was  not  wanting  in  this  respect,  but 
was  even  abundantly  and  excellent- 
ly supplied. 

Man,  being  composed  of  spirit 
and  matter,  having  consequently  a 
soul  and  a  body  to  look  after,  has 
wants  of  two  kinds,  corresponding 
to  the  twofold  claims  of  his  nature. 
We  should  therefore  divide  the  v 
charities  man  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing into  two  classes.  He  received 
them  in   Rome  with  a  generous 
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hand.  The  first  class  comprehend- 
ed rehef  to  the  indigent,  the  sick, 
the  destitute,  the  insane,  the  con- 
valescent ;  possessed  hospitals  and 
asylums,  brought  aid  into  private 
families,  opened  nocturnal  retreats, 
offered  work  to  the  honest  needy, 
gave  marriage  portions  to  the  nu- 
bile, shielded  widows,  protected 
orphans,  advanced  money  on  the 
easiest  terms.  These  were  chari- 
ties of  subsistence.  The  second 
class  embraced  poor  schools  and 
o.her  establisliments  for  gratuitous 
education  in  trades,  arts,  and 
sciences,  conservatories  for  the  ex- 
posed, hospices  for  the  reformed, 
and  made  provision  for  the  legal 
defence  of  the  weak,  'i'hese  were 
called  charities  of  education. 

There  were  two  institutions  in 
Rome  that  assisted  the  poor  before 
they  had  fallen  into  misery  or  be- 
come destitute.  These  were  the 
Monte  di  Fiftt^  and  the  savings- 
bank.  The  first  was  a  bank  of 
loan  and  deposit.  The  idea  of 
such  an  institution  was  suggested 
by  a  j)ious  and  shrewd  Franciscan, 
named  Hamabas  of  Terni,  who  was 
paint'ully  struck,  during  a  mission 
lie  was  giving  in  Perugia  in  the 
year  1462,  by  the  enormous  usury 
(a  crime  then  practised  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Jews)  which  the  poor 
were  forced  to  pay  for  any  advance 
of  money  they  might  need.  This 
practical  friar  prevailed  upon  sev- 
eral wealthy  persons  to  mass  sums 
of  money  into  one  fund,  out  of 
which  to  IlmkI  to  the  poor  at  a  rea- 
sonable (and  in  some  cases  merely 
nominal)  rate  of  interest.  Hence 
the  distnictive  name  of  Monte  di 
Picti,  which  means  literally  moun- 
tain of  mercy.  The  Roman  Monic 
was  the  third  institution  of  the  sort 
that  was  opened.  This  was  in  the 
year  1539.  It  was  to  lend  money 
up  to  a  certain  amount  without 


taking  interest;  above  this  ai 
for  a  very  small  interest.  It  ^ 
take  articles  on  pawn,  and 
the  appraised  value,  less  one- 
Over  $100,000  used,  under  tl 
pal  government,  to  be  annuall) 
ed  oi^t  on  pawns  or  otherwise 
out  one  cent  of  interest.  Tl: 
tablishment  occupied  a'superl 
lie  building,  and  was  under  th 
trol  of  the  Minister  of  Fir 
Honest  visitors  were  freely  a 
ted  into  every  part  of  it;  ai 
have  heard  many  (even  har 
ed)  English  and  Americans  e: 
themselves  surprised,  if  not 
fied,  with  this  reasonable  and 
scientious  manner  of  savin 
poor  from  the  gripe  of  u 
and  pawn -brokers,  while  im| 
enough  restraint  to  discoura^ 
providence.  No  hope  was 
out  of  indiscriminate  relief, 
ing  at  the  Monte  in  an  antiqi 
light,  it  was  a  perfect  musei 
modern  life,  and  to  go  throi 
was  as  good  as  visiting  a  hu 
consolidated  old  curiosity- 
Its  administration  employe* 
eluding  a  detachment  of  the 
(Juard,  one  hundred  persons, 
capital,  which  consisted  of 
kind  of  property  that  at  v 
periods  and  from  many  benef 
had  come  to  it,  was  about 
million  dollars.  The  most  < 
dox  political  economists  ac 
ledge  that  institutions  of  thi 
were  devised  only  as  a  lesser 
and  consequently  the  Roman 
ernment  was  glad  to  see  the 
ness  of  the  Monte  fall  away  c< 
erably  after  the  opening  0 
savings-bank  in  1836.  This 
charitable  institution,  becai 
was  governed  gratuitously  1 
administration  of  eleven  hone 
intelligent  men,  among  whon: 
some  of  the  first  nobility,  wh( 
gave  a  portion  of  their  tim< 
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to  the  poor.    The  cashier, 
Borghese,  gave,  besides  liis 
s,  a  part  of  his  magnificent 
io  be  turned  into  offices  for 
siness   transactions  of  the 

Apostolic  Ahnonry  in  the 
n  next  claimed  our  attention 
quiet  days  of  the  Pope, 
he  earliest  period  the  vicars 
ist  have  made  it  a  practice 
in  person  the  poor,  and  dis- 
alms  with  their  own  hands, 
and  imitation  of  Him  who 
about  doing  good."  As  the 
of  the  church  in  Rome  in- 
I,  it  was  found  necessary  for 
tier  ordering  of  things  to 
)me  administrative  assistance 
distribution  of  these  private 
?s.  S.  Conon  I.,  in  the  Vllth 
employed  the  arch-priest 
1  to  dispense  the  bounty  of 
ivy  purse;  and  in  th^year 
Messed  Gregory  X.  created 
rpetual  office  of  grand  al- 
in  the  ])apal  court.  This 
is  always  an  archbishop  /// 
^,  and  lives  under  the  same 
»  the  Holy  Father,  in  order 
eady  at  all  times  to  receive 
nmands.  Besides  the  many 
ig  largitions  issued  from  the 
Almonry,  there  were  occa- 
ones,  such  as  the  largess  of 
hich  was  distributed  in  the 
court-yard  of  Belvidere  on 
mniversary  of  the  Pope's 
tion.  This  sum  was  doub- 
first  year.  On  each  of  the 
ng  civil  or  religious  festivals, 
nas,  Easter,  and  Coronation 
165  were  divided  among  a 
number  of  the  best-be- 
prisoners  confined  in  Rome. 
$650  a  month  were  paid  out 
at  the  word  of  the  sovereign 
his  order;  while  a  sum  of 
was  annually  divided  among 
mdred  poor  families.  Be* 


sides  this,  the  Grand  Almonry  sup- 
ported a  number  of  free  schools, 
dispensed  food  and  medicines,  and 
performed  many  acts  of  more  se- 
cret charity.  A  memorial  of  the 
earlier  personal  distribution  of  alms 
by  the  popes  is  retained  in  the  Sue- 
cinctorium^  which  they  wear  in  sol- 
emn pontificals.  It  is  an  ornament 
of  silk  of  the  color  of  the  feast, 
fringed  with  gold,  and  suspended 
down  the  left  side  from  the  girdle. 
On  Good  Friday  tne  succinctory  is 
not  worn,  in  execration  of  the  evil 
use  Judas  Iscariot  made  of  the 
purse  when  he  betrayed  our  Lord 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Another  of  the  great  charities 
of  Rome  was  the  Commission  of 
Subsidies  established  by  Pope  Leo 
Xn.,  in  1826,  to  give  assistance 
and  employment  to  poor  but  hon- 
est people,  willing  to  help  themselves 
if  they  could  find  the  opportunity. 
The  whole  tendency  of  Roman  char- 
ities under  the  popes  was  to  frown  up- 
on sloth  and  vagrancy,  and  encour- 
age self-reliance  and  mutual  support ; 
for  S.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Thessaloni- 
aiis  (2,  iii.  10)  :  "  If  any  man  will  not 
work,  neither  let  him  eat."  The 
commission  received  a  yearly  sub- 
sidy from  government  of  $88,500. 
In  each  of  the  fourteen  rioni  or 
wards  of  the  city  a  physician,  sur- 
geon, pharmacist,  and  midwife  ren- 
dered gratuitous  services  under  its 
control.  It  was  by  the  judicious 
employment  of  such  men,  thrown 
on  the  hands  of  the  commission, 
that  within  the  last  thirty  years  so 
much  was  done  in  making  excava- 
tions in  and  about  Rome  in  search 
of  antiquities  and  in  studying  its 
ancient  topography.  We  have  some- 
times heard  English  and  American 
sight-seers  make  brutal  remarks 
about  "  those  dirty,  lazy  Romans," 
as  they  would  stop  a  moment  to 
look  at  some  party  of  these  poor 
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fellows  taking  their  work  so  easily 
in  the  Forum,  on  the  Palatine,  or  else- 
where ;  but  we  should  rather  ap- 
plaud the  paternal  government 
that  refrained  from  calling  poverty 
a  crime  or  driving  the  poor  and 
weak  to  their  work  like  galley- 
slaves  ;  and  while  contributing  a 
generous  support,  gave  them  enough 
to  do  to  save  tlieir  self-respect. 

No  such  thing  as  work-houses, 
in  the  English  sense,  have  ever 
been  maintained  where  Catholic 
influences  have  predominated  ;  and 
for  this  we  may  thank  God. 

Another  category  of  Roman  char-" 
ities  comprised  the  confraternities. 
These  associations  for  purposes  of 
piety  and  mutual  help  convey  in 
their  name  the  idea  of  brotherli- 
ness  and  union.  Tliere  were  no 
fewer  than  ninety-one  confraterni- 
ties in  Rome  under  the  popes.  The 
oldest  and  most  famous  of  these 
was  the  Annunciation,  which  was 
founded  in  1460  by  the  Dominican 
Cardinal  John  Torquemada,  in 
Santa  Maria-in-Minerva,  the  head 
church  of  his  order  in  Rome.*  Its 
particular  object  was  to  give  por- 
tions to  poor  but  virtuous  young 
females,  that  they  might  either  mar- 
ry or  enter  a  religious  house  if 
they  had  a  vocation.  On  tlie  25th 
of  March,  Lady-day,  the  pope,  car- 
dinals, and  prelates,  with  the  rest 
of  tlie  court,  used  to  assist  at  Mass 
in  that  church,  and  preside  at  the 
distribution  of  dowers  which  follow- 
ed immediately.  The  girls  were 
always  dressed  in  plain  white;  such 
as  liad  signified  their  choice  of  the 
heavenly  Spouse  being  distinguish- 
ed by  a  wreath  on  the  head.  On 
this  occasion  the  pontiff  gave  one 
hundred  golden  scudi,  and  each 

♦A  new  interest  attaches  to  this  church,  in  the 
eyes  of  American  Catholics,  since  it  has  been  made 
the  Title  of  the  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  New 
York. 


cardinal  present  gave  one,  t( 
funds  of  the  confraternity.  1 
were  fourteen  other  confrater 
that  had  the  same  object,  ahl 
carried  out  with  less  solemnit] 
this  way  $42,000  used  to  be  ex 
ed  annually. 

The  Confraternity  of  the  1 
Apostles  made  it  a  special  po 
find  out  and  relieve  in  a  d( 
manner  those  who,  having  1 
better  days,  were  fallen  into  \ 
ed  circumstances.  The  Con 
nity  of  Prayer  and  Death 
the  dead ;  and  if  an  accidi 
or  about  Rome  was  reporl 
which  life  was  lost,  a  party  n 
tailed  to  go  and  bring  the 
in  decently  for  Christian 
Sometimes  a  poor  herdsman 
Campagna  had  been  gored 
ox,  or  some  fellow  had  been 
away  and  drowned  in  the  Ti 
perhaps  a  reaper  been  proi 
by  the  heat ;  at  whatever  h< 
the  day  or  night,  and  at  all  s< 
a  band  of  this  confratcmit\ 
out,  and  returned  carrying  t 
fortunate  person  on  a  sti 
upon  their  shoulders.  It  m 
remarked  in  this  connectior 
the  members  of  the  confrai 
always  observed  the  laws  co 
ing  deaths  of  this  kind,  not 
fering  with,  but  merely  p 
themselves  at  the  disposal 
officers  of  justice,  to  give  a 
burial  at  their  own  expense  j 
consecrated  ground.  The  C 
ternity  of  Pity  for  Prisoner 
founded  in  1575  by  Father 
Tallier,  a  French  Jesuit.  I 
vided  religious  instruction  fo; 
oners,  distributed  objects  of 
among  them,  looked  after 
families  if  destitute,  and  ai 
them  to  pay  their  debts  an( 
if  they  had  any.  The  Confrai 
of  S.  John  Baptist  was  con 
exclusively  of  Florentines  ai 
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ants  of  Florentines.  Its 
fas  to  comfort  aitd  assist  to 
,  criminals  condemned  to 

As  decapitation  wis  the 
•f  judicial  punishment,  S. 
iptist,  who  was  slain  by  He- 
5  their  patron,  and  his  head 
arger  the  arms  of  the  con- 
ty.  Although  there  were 
y  confraternities  and  other 
ssociations  in  Rome,  con- 
by  their  object  with  institu- 
r  every  kind,  sanitary,  cor- 

etc,  they  were  very  careful 
o  interfere  with  the  regula- 
r  such  establishments ;  and 
lently,  by  minding  their  own 
s,  they  were  not  in  the  way 
•fficials,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
)oked  upon  as  valuable  as- 
.    The  Society  of  S.  Vin- 

Paul  was  started  in  Rome 
by  the  late  venerable  Father 
gnan,  S.  J.    It  counted  twen- 

conferences  and  one  th(5us- 
ve  members,  clergy  and  lay- 
led  folks  and  trades-people 
cing  harmoniously  together. 
^3,100  was  annually  dispens- 
he  society.  •  The  Congrega- 
^adies  was  founded  in  1853  by 
nor — now  Cardinal — Borro- 
give  work,  especially  needle- 
0  young  women  out  of  em- 
nt.  A  great  many  ecclesias- 
estments  were  thus  made 
the  direction  of  the  ladies, 
her  sent  as  presents  to  poor 
s,  or  sold,  for  what  they 
bring,  at  the  annual  fair 
)r  the  purpose  of  disposing 
I. 

c  were  seven  public  hospi- 
Rome,  under  the  immediate 
)n  of  a  general  board  of  ad- 
alion  composed  of  twelve 
rs,  of  whom  three  belonged 
clergy  and  the  rest  to  the 
The  oldest,  largest,  and  best- 
:ed  institution  of  this  kind 


was  Santo  Spirito,  situated  in  the 
Leonine  quarter  of  the  city,  on  the 
border  of  the  Tiber.  Its  site  has 
been  occupied  by  a  charitable  in- 
stitution ever  since  a.d.  728;  tlie 
earliest  building  having  been  found- 
ed there  for  his  countrymen  by 
Ina,  King  of  Wessex.  For  this  rea- 
son the  whole  pile  of  buildings  is 
called  Santo  Spirito  ///  Saxia — 
in  the  quarter  of  the  (West)  Saxons. 
There  are  three  distinct  establish- 
ments under  the  administration  of 
Santo  Spirito — viz.,  the  hospital  it- 
self, the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 
the  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  first  was 
founded  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in 
1 198,  the  Saxons  having  abandoned 
this  locality  for  a  more  central  po- 
sition— the  present  S.  Thomas-of- 
the-English.  It  has  received  since 
then  many  additions,  until  it  has  as- 
sumed the  enormous  proportions 
that  we  now  admire.  Every  improve- 
ment was  made  to  keep  pace  with 
the  advance  of  hygienic  knowledge. 
This  hospital  was  for  men  only.  It 
had  1,616  beds  and  an  annual  aver- 
age of  14,000  patients.  The  wards 
were  twelve  in  number,  in  which  the 
cleanliness  was  refreshing,  the  ven- 
tilation excellent,  and  the  water- 
supply  pure  and  abundant.  The 
principal  parts  of  the  exterior,  and 
some  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
building,  were  by  distinguished 
architects  ;  while  some  of  the  wards 
had  their  ceilings  and  upper  walls 
painted  in  fresco  with  scenes  from 
Sacred  Scripture,  such  as  the  suffer- 
ings of  Job  and  the  miraculous  cures 
made  by  our  Lord.  Not  only  the 
eye  but  the  ear  too  of  the  poor  pa- 
tients was  pleased  ;  for  three  times  a 
week  they  were  entertained  with 
organ  music  from  a  lofty  choir 
erected  at  one  end  of  the  largest 
wards.  The  spiritual  care  of  the 
sick  was  perfect ;  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  die  without  the  rites 
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of  the  church.  In  the  centre  of 
every  ward  there  \Yas  a  fixed  altar, 
upon  which  Mass  was  said  daily. 
The  Confraternity  of  Santo  S|)irito, 
composed  of  clergy  and  laymen,  as- 
sisted the  regular  ministers  of  reli- 
gion in  attendance  day  and  night. 
These  volunteers  brought  flowers 
to  the  patients,  read  to  them,  pre- 
pared them  for  confession  and  other 
sacraments,  and  disposed  them  to 
die  a  good  death,  besides  perform- 
ing for  them  the  most  menial  ser- 
vices. 

We  remember  to  have  read  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  New  York  Posi 
by  an  eminent  Protestant  clergyman 
of  New  York,  in  which,  after  de- 
scribing this  institution  (then  under 
papal  rule),  he  said  that  he  could 
not  speak  too  highly  of  the  excel- 
lent attendance  the  patients  receiv- 
ed from  the  kind-hearted  religious 
who  were  stationed  there,  and  add- 
ed that  if  ever  he  had  to  come  to  a 
hospital,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
Santo  Spirito.  The  Foundling  Hos- 
pital was  opened  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.;  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  for 
both  sexes,  was  founded  in  1548  by 
three  Spaniards,  a  |)riest  and  two 
laymen.  It  was  called  the  House 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  A  fine 
garden  on  tlie  Janicnlum  Hill  was 
attached  to  it  for  the  recreation  of 
the  patients.  We  do  not  know  how 
it  is  conducted  since  it  has  changed 
hands,  but  formerly  it  was  managed 
on  the  system  of  kindness  towards 
even  the  fiercest  madmen,  using 
only  so  much  restraint  as  was  posi- 
tively necessary.  It  was  then  under 
the  care  of  religious.  The  Hospi- 
liil  of  the  Santissimo  Salvatore,  near 
St.  John  of  Lateran,  was  founded 
in  1236  by  a  Cardinal  Colonna. 
It  was  for  women  only.  Another 
Cardinal  Colonna  founded  the  Hos- 
pital of  S.  James,  for  incurables,  in 
Our  Lady  of  Consolation 


was  a  fine  hospital  near  the  1 
for  the  maimed  and  wounded' 
San  Gallicano,  on  the  other  s 
the  river,  was  for  fevers  anc 
diseases.  San  Rocco  was  a 
lying-in  hospital,  with  accoin 
lion  for  26  women.  It  was  fc 
at  the  beginning  of  the  > 
century  by  a  Cardinal  S; 
The  most  delicate  precaulior 
always  used  there  to  save  anj 
of  honor  that  might  still  cUi 
victim  of  frailty.  Guilt  co 
least  blush  unnoticed.  The 
si  ma  Trinii^i  was  founded 
Philip  Neri  for  convalesce 
both  sexes  and  for  poor  pi 
It  could  lodge  488  patien 
bedi  for  500  pilgrims,  and 
room  for  900.  In  the  great 
tory  of  this  building  the  m 
of  the  confraternity  came  01 
Holy  Thursday  evening  to  wi 
feet  of  the  pilgrims  and  w 
them  at  table.  Of  course  t 
sexes  were  in  different  parts 
building,  and  each  was  atteni 
its  own.  We  remember  the  d 
ful  ardor  with  which  the  lat 
dinal  Barnabo  on  such  oc( 
would  turn  up  his  sleeves, 
his  apron,  and,  going  down 
knees,  give  some  poor  man  s 
better  washing  than  they  h; 
before  in  a  year.  There  was 
raising  of  soap-suds  in  that  u 
tub,  and  a  real,  earnest  kiss  < 
foot  when  the  washing  was 
The  Hospital  of  S.  John  (.'a 
was  so  called  from  a  Spaniai 
founder  of  the  Brothers  of  C 
(commonly  called  the  Benfr 
who  attended  it.  It  was  ope 
1581,  on  the  island  of  the 
and  by  a  coincidence  then  p 
unknown,  but  since  fully  b 
to  light,  it  stood  on  the  very 
an  asclepium  which  the  priests 
culapius  kept  near  their  god  s 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Th 
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3anta  Galla  was  founded  in 
'  the  princely  Odescalchi 
It  gave  a  night  asylum  to 
men.  There  were  224 
istributed  through  nine 
ies.  Another  night  refuge, 
L  Aloysius,  was  founded 
I  year  1730  by  Father  Gal- 
'lorentine  Jesuit.    It  is  for 

We  can  get  some  idea  of 
t  charity  such  refuges  are 
know  that  during  the  year 
December,  1869,  no  less  than 
persons  sought  a  resting- 
night  in  the  station-houses 
York.  Besides  these  pub- 
:als,  almost  every  Catholic 
lad  a  private  national  one. 
the  picturesque  and  not 
;he  Roman  charities  used 

daily  distribution  of  food 
ates  of  monasteries,  con- 

I  nunneries,  the  portals  of 
nd  the  doors  of  seminaries, 
and  boarding-schools.  ^ 

II  this  liberality,  there  was 
le  room  for  hand-alms, 
ed  to  be  beggars  in  Rome  ; 

have  taken  their  place, 
e  papal  government  a  limit 
to  beggary,  and  we  have 
in  the  sturdy  beggar  who 
»  maliciously  in  some  Pro-  . 
ooks  about  Rome.  Beg- 
become  an  evil ;  it  is  not 
We  confess  to  liking  beg- 
ley  are  not  too  numerous 
•rtunate.    Few  scenes  have 
:o  us  more  venerable,  pic- 
and  Christian  than  the 
ow  of  beggars,  with  their 
id    crippled    limbs,  their 
d  battered  hats  and  out- 
hands,  imploring  per  ^ 
Dio^  as  we  pass  between 
the  church  or  cemetery  or 
y  place  on  feast-day  after- 
Rome. 

ospice  of  San  Michele  was 
in  1686  by  a  Cardinal 
VOL.  XXII. — 18 


Odescalchi.  In  this  asylum  nearly 
800  persons  used  to  be  received. 
They  were  divided  into  four  classes 
— old  men,  old  women,  boys,  and 
girls.  The  institution  had  an  an- 
nual endowment  of  $52,000;  but 
some  years  ago  the  aged  of  both 
sexes  were  removed  elsewhere,  and 
their  part  of  the  building  was  con- 
verted into  a  house  of  correction 
for  women  and  juvenile  offenders. 
The  hospice,  in  its  strict  sense,  now 
consists  of  a  House  of  Industry 
for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a 
gratuitous  school  of  the  industrial 
and  fine  arts.  The  carping  author 
of  Murray's  Hand-book  (1869),  al- 
though he  acknowledges  that  this 
school  of  arts  has  produced  some 
eminent  men,  says  that  "  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boys  might  be  turned, 
perhaps,  to  more  practically  useful 
objects !"  As  if,  forsooth,  it  were  a 
lesser  charity,  in  the  great  home  of 
the  arts  that  Rome  is,  to  help  a 
poor  lad  of  talent  to  become  an  ar- 
chitect, for  instance,  than  to  make 
him  a  tailor  !  The  orphan  asylum 
of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Angels  was 
near  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The 
boys  numbered  450,  under  the  care 
of  male  religious,  and  the  girls  500, 
under  that  of  female  religious. 
The  institution  received  annually 
$38,000  from  the  Commission  of 
Subsidies.  In  the  same  quarter  of 
the  city  is  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum. It  was  opened  in  1794  by 
Father  Silvestri,  wlio  had  been  sent 
to  Paris  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  to  re- 
ceive instruction  from  the  celebrat- 
ed Abb<^  de  TEp^e  in  the  art  of 
teaching  this  class  of  unfortunates. 
Visitors  to  the  house  are  made  wel-^ 
come,  and  are  often  invited  to  test 
the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  by  ask- 
ing them  questions  on  the  black- 
board. Tlie  first  time  we  called 
there  was  in  1862,  and,  having  ask- 
ed one  of  the  boys,  taken  at  hazard, 
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who  was  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  were  a  little  sur- 
prised (having  thought  to  puzzle 
him)  to  have  the  correct  answer  at 
once.  The  House  of  Converts 
was  an  establishment  where  per- 
sons who  wished  to  become  Catho- 
lics were  received  for  a  time  and 
instructed  in  the  faith.  It  was 
founded  in  1600  by  a  priest  of  the 
Oratory.  Other  interesting  hos- 
pices were  the  Widows*  Home  and 
the  House  for  Aged  Priests,  where 
the  veterans  of  the  Roman  clergy 
could  end  their  days  in  honorable 
comfort.  A  peculiar  class  of  Ro- 
man charities  were  the  conservato- 
ries. They  were  twenty-three  in 
number.  Some  of  them  were  for 
penance,  others  for  change  of  life, 
and  others  again  to  shield  unpro- 
tected virtue.  The  Infant  Asylum 
was  a  flourishing  institution  direct- 
ed by  female  religious.  Even  fash- 
ion was  made  to  do  something  for 
it,  since  a  noble  lady  years  ago  sug- 
gested that  the  members  of  good 
society  in  Rome  should  dispense 
with  their  mutual  New  Year  visits 
on  condition  of  giving  three  pauls 
(a  small  sum  of  money)  to  the  asy- 
lum, and  having  their  names  pub- 
lished in  the  official  journal. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  ' 
of  the  Faith  was  established  at 


Rome  in  1834.  No  city  of  t 
and  population  of  Rome  was 
supplied  with  free  schools  ol 
description.  The  night! 
were  first  opened  in  1819. 
nection  with  studies  we 
mention  the  liberal  presei 
books,  vestments,  and  liturg 
tides  made  to  young  missi 
by  the  Propaganda,  and  the 
on  learned  subjects^  which 
printed  at  government  expen; 
sold  at  a  reduced  price  to  s 
of  every  natiqn  on  showing 
tificate  from  one  of  their  pro 
It  is  written  (Matthew 
"  Man  livelh  not  by  bread  ; 
and  consequently  Rome  rau 
those  pious  houses  of  ret 
which  the  soul  could  rest  foi 
from  the  cares  of  life.  The 
five  such  establishments 
city.  Another  great  Roma 
ity  was  the  missions  preac 
th%Jesuits  and  Franciscans 
around  the  city,  thus  bring 
truths  of  the  Gospel  consta 
fore  the  people.  We  havt 
but  a  brief  sketch  of  our  : 
It  has  been  treated  in  a  c< 
manner  by  Cardinal  Morich 
new  and  revised  edition  of 
teresting  work  entitled  Degl 
di  Pubblica  Cariiit  ed  istruzi 
maria  e  delle  prigioniin  Rom 


Song. 


SONG. 
I. 

When  in  the  long  and  lonely  night 

That  brings  no  slumber  to  mine  eyes, 
Through  dark  returns  the  vision  bright, 

The  face  and  form  that  day  denies, 
:\nd,  like  a  solitary  star 

Revealed  above  a  stormy  sea, 
Thy  spirit  soothes  me  from  afar, 

I  mourn  thee  not,  nor  weep  for  thee. 

II. 

And  when  I  watch  the  dawn  afar 

Awake  her  sleeping  sister  night, 
And  overhead  the  dying  star 

Return  into  her  parent  light. 
And  in  the  breaking  day  discern 

The  glimmer  «f  eternity. 
The  goal,  the  peace,  for  which  I  yearn, 

I  mourn  thee  not,  nor  weep  for  thee. 

in. 

And  when  the  melancholy  eve 

Brings  back  the  hour  akin  to  tears, 
And  through  the  twilight  I  perceive 

The  settled,  strong,  abiding  spheres, 
And  gently  on  my  heart  opprest 

Like  dew  descending  silently. 
There  falls  a  portion  of  thy  rest, 

I  mourn  thee  not,  nor  weep  for  thee. 

IV. 

But  when  once  more  the  stir  of  life 

Makes  all  these  busy  highways  loud, 
And  fretted  by  the  jarring  strife, 

The  noisy  humors  of  the  crowd, 
The  subtle,  sweet  suggestions  born 

Of  silence  fail,  and  memory 
Consoles  no  more,  I  mourn,  I  mourn 

That  thou  art  not,  and  weep  for  thee. 
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PROGRESS  VERSUS  GROOVES. 


"  How  do  you  like  your  new  min- 
ister, Mrs.  B.  r 

"  Very  much  indeed  !  He  is 
progressive — is  not  fixed  in  any  of 
the  old  grooves.  His  mind  does 
not  run  in  those  ancient  ruts  that 
forbid  advance  and  baffle  modern 
thought/' 

How  strangely  this  colloquy  be- 
tween a  Methodist  and  Congrega- 
tionalist  fell  upon  the  Catholic  ear 
of  their  mutual  friend  !  Comment, 
however,  was  discreetly  forborne. 
That  friend  liad  learned  in  the  very 
infancy  of  a  Catholic  life,  begin- 
ning  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty- 
five  by  the  register,  the  futility  of 
controversy,  and  that  the  pearls  of 
truth  are  too  precious  to  be  care- 
lessly thrown  away.  Strangely 
enough  these  expressions  affected 
one  whose  habits  of  thought  and 
conduct  had  been  silently  forming 
in  accordance  with  tliat  life  for 
twenty- five  years  ! 

"  Old  grooves"  indeed  !  Lucifer 
found  them  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  his  "advanced  ideas"  in  hea- 
ven. Confessedly,  the  success  of 
his  progressive  enterprise  was  not 
encouraging ;  but  the  battle  and 
its  results  established  his  unques- 
tionable claim  as  captain  and  lead- 
er of  the  sons  and  daugliters  of 
l)rogress  for  all  time. 

"Modern  thought!"  So  far  as 
we  can  discover,  the  best  it  has 
done  for  its  disciples  is  to  prove  to 
^them  beyond  a  doubt  that  their 
dear  grandpapa  of  eld  was  an  ape, 
and  that  they,  when  they  shake  off 
this  mortal  coil,  will  be  gathered  to 
their  ancestors  in  common  with 
their  brethren,  the  modern  mon- 
keys ! 


We,  who  believe  the  au 
history  of  the  past,  can  see 
boasted  new  railroad,  upon 
the  freight  of  modem  scien 
advanced  civilization  is  bi 
pathway  as  old  as  the  tim< 
our  dear,  credulous  old  grar 
ma  received  a  morning 
Eden  from  the  oldest  brot 
these  scientific  gentlemen,  w 
vinced  her  in  the  course  c 
pleasant  chat  that  poor  ( 
Adam  and  herself  were  fast 
the  most  irrational  rut — 
outrage  upon  common  sens 
that  a  very  slight  repast  up< 
vanced  ideas"  would  lift  tl 
of  it,  emancipate  thougl 
make  them  as  gods  knowii 
an*  evil." 

We  all  know  how  well  tl 
ceeded  in  their  first  step 
highway  of  progress.  The 
beautiful  garden,  it  is  true,  < 
ed  dimensions,  but  they  g 
world  of  boundless  space, 
freedom  of  thought  and 
which  was  first  successful 
completely  illustrated  by  th< 
born  son  when  he  mui 
"Why.?"  and  killed  his  I 
who  was  evidently  attac 
grooves. 

They  left  the  heritage  thi 
ed  to  a  large  proportion  < 
descendants.    A  minority  o 
it  is  true,  prefer  to  "seek 
old  paths"  of  obedience 
commands    of  God,   "  an< 
therein" — to   shun  the 
road  "  along  which  modern 
zation  is  rolling  its  countless  1 
and  to  "  enter    in    at  th 
gate  "  which  leadeth  to  life 
to  the  great  disgust  of  the  d 
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[em  thought,  who  spare  no  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  laughs 

0  prove  their  exceeding  lib-  them  to  scorn.    He  will  defend  and 

by  persecuting  such  with  preserve  his  anointed  against  all  the 

1,  calumny,  chains,   impri-  combined  hosts  of  Bisraarks,  kai- 

t,  and  death !  sers,  and  robber  princes,  who  illus- 

ik  God  this  is  all  they  can  trate  the  liberal  ideas  that  govern 

Lage  they  never  so  furiously,  the  march  of  modern  civilization. 
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s  been  said  of  our  energetic 
:  that  it  had  no  infancy; 
sprang  into  a  vigorous  and 
te  existence  aj:  a  bound. 
51  true  this  may  be  with  re- 
0  its  material  structure  in 
ids  of  the  remarkable  men 
it  planted  colonies  on  Amer- 
il,  there  is  another  view  of 
ture  which  presents  widely 
t  features. 

ic  eye  of  the  Christian  phi- 
rthe  religious  and  moral  as- 
f  our  country  to  this  day 
ubjects  for  anything  but  sat- 
y  reflection. 

3ioneers  of  civilization  along 
rtheastern  borders  of  our 
^  were — whatever  their  pro- 
.  to  the  contrary  may  have 
worshippers  of  material  pros- 

The  worship  of  God  and 
ms  of  religion  were  indeed 
.nt  and  proper  in  their  place 
lortion  of  the  seventh  part 

week,  but  the  moment  they 
n  conflict  with  Mammon 
yas  little  question  which 
yield.    It  was  not  to  be  ex- 

that  the  saints  whom  the 
id  specially  chosen,  and  un- 
Q  "  He  had  given  the  earth," 
be  diverted  from  their  pur- 
the  great  "  main  chance"  by 
s  which  were  applicable  only 


to  ordinary  and  less  favored  mor- 
tals. 

Whatever  progress  the  church 
has  yet  achieved  in  this  region 
is  the  result  of  appalling  labors 
and  sacrifices.  The  foundation 
was  laid  in  sufferings,  fatigues, 
and  perils,  from  the  contemplation 
of  which  the  self-indulgent  Chris- 
tians of  our  day  would  shrink 
aghast ;  laid  long  before  the  so- 
called  Pilgrim  fathtrs  landed  at 
Plymouth,  while  the  savage  still 
roamed  through  the  unbroken  for- 
ests of  New  England,  and  disputed 
dominion  with  wild  beasts  hardly 
more  dangerous  than  himself  to 
the  messengers  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace.  Amid  the  wonderful  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  panorama  which* 
her  mountains,  lakes,  and  valleys- 
unfold  to  the  tourists  and  pleasure- 
seekers  of  to-day,  there  is  scarcely 
a  scene  that  has  not  been  traversed' 
in  weariness,  in  hunger,  and  cold  by 
those  dauntless  servants  of  God 
who  first  proclaimed  the  tidings  of 
salvation  to  the  wild  children  of 
the  forest. 

Futile,  and  even  foolish,  as  the 
toils  of  these  early  fathers  may  ap- 
pear to  the  materialist  and  utilita- 
rian of  this  day,  because  of  their 
tardy  and  apparently  inadequate 
fruits,  the  designs  of  Heaven  have 
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not  been  frustrated,  and  its  light  re- 
veals a  very  different  history.  We 
read  therein  how  He  who  causes 
"the  weak  and  foolish  things  of 
this  world  to  confound  the  wise" 
and  to  proclaim  his  praise,  sent 
his  ministering  angels  to  hover  over 
the  pathway  moistened  with  the 
tears  and  blood  of  his  servants,  to 
note  each  footprint  through  the 
dreary  wilderness,  to  gather  the  in- 
cense of  each  prayer,  and  to  mark 
eacli  pain  and  peril  of  their  sacri- 
ficial march  for  record  in  the  ar- 
chives of  eternity,  as  an  earnest  for 
future  good  to  those  regions,  and 
as  enduring  testimony  before  the 
high  court  of  heaven  to  their  fit- 
ness for  the  crown — far  surpassing 
in  glory  all  earthly  crowns — which 
they  won  by  their  burning  zeal  and 
unwavering  patience. 

Nor  were  their  efforts  in  the  field 
of  their  earthly  labors  so  vain  as 
some  of  our  modern  historians 
would  have  us  suppose.  Prayer 
and  exertion  it  the  service  of  God 
are  never  fruitless.  If  it  is  true — 
as  the  great  Champlain  was  wont 
to  say — "  that  one  soul  gained  for 
heaven  was  of  more  value  than  the 
conquest  of  an  empire  for  France," 
they  gained  from  the  roving  tribes 
of  the  desert  many  sincere  and  stead- 
fast adherents  to  the  faith — whose 
names  are  recorded  in  the  book 
of  life — and  scattered  benedictions 
along  their  painful  pathway  which 
have  shed  their  beneficent  influen- 
ces over  the  scenes  they  traversed 
down  to  the  present  day.  We 
hope  to  illustrate  and  sustain  this 
assertion  in  the  following  sketch, 
drawn  from  our  memory,  of  tradi- 
tions— preserved  among  the  Indians 
of  St.  Regis — to  which  we  listened 
many  years  ago. 

Scattered  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from 
the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  vil- 


lage of  St.  Regis— while  St 
rence  County,  N.  Y.,  was  ] 
the  most  part  covered  with 
tive  forests — were  many  ci 
ments  of  these  Indians, 
whole  region  abounded  in 
and  furnished  favorite  h 
grounds,  to  which  they  cla 
right  in  connection  with  th 
cial  reservation  in  the  more 
diate  neighborhood  ol  St. 
At  each  of  these  encampro 
aged  Indian  was  sure  to  be 
who,  without  the  title  of  cl: 
a  kind  of  patriarch  am 
younger  brethren,  exercise 
influence  in  their  affairs,  \ 
treated  with  profound  res 
them.  He  was  their  umpi 
disputes,  their  adviser  in 
matters,  and  the  "  leader  of 
in  his  lodge — always  the  lai 
most  commodious  of  the  n 
and  the  one  in  which  the 
bled  for  their  devotions. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  th< 
— called  "Captain  Simon 
have  been  much  more  thai 
dred  years  of  age,  judging 
dates  of  events  of  which  h 
ed  a  distinct  remembranc 
eye-witness,  and  which  occ 
the  course  of  the  French 
dian  wars,  over  a  century 
to  the  time  when  we  listem 
recital.  His  head  was  a 
haustible  store-house,  of  ti 
and  legends,  many  of  them 
to  the  discovery  and  settle 
Canada  and  the  labors  of 
missionaries.  He  was  ve 
of  young  people,  and,  g 
the  children  of  the  white 
around  him,  he  would  ho 
spell-bound  for  hours  whil 
lated  stories  of  those  earlj 
his  peculiarly  impressive  a 
rative  language.  He  clair 
his  grandfather  was  one 
party  who  accompanied  Cl 
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ige  through  the  lake 
name,  and  that  he 
d  as  guide  and  in- 
first  priest  who  vis- 
f)f  Lake  Champlain. 
that  we  were  from 
)ked  for  a  piece  of 
king  on  the  floor  an 
lake  and  the  course 
ieu  River,  he  pro- 
ate  the  voyage  of 
I  his  party  in  the 

within   the  placid 

Champlain,  near  its 
nity,  is  a  lovely  is- 
Vermonters  boast  as 
e  Lake,"  so  remark- 
)eauty  and  fertility. 

landed,  and  Cham- 
a  cross,  claimed  the 
I  he  gave  his  own 
ids  and  shores,  for 
Christianity.  Half 

one  La  Motte  built 
lis  island,  which  he 
le,  giving  the  island 

and  it  is  called  the 

0  this  day. 
xplored  the  lake  as 
Dint,  where  they  en- 
defeated  a  band  of 
is;  but  not  deeming 
iture  further  at  that 
such  powerful  foes, 
lown  the  lake  with- 
his    encounter  was 

that  savage  drama 
ig  desolated  New 
reatened  it  with  en- 
ter, in  the  summer 
IX  party  landed  on 
otte.  It  was  made 
ary  of  the  Recollect 
escort  of  Indians  in 
s.  The  grandfather 
r  was  one  of  these. 

1  a  day  or  two  on 
I  the  missionary  of- 


fered the  Christian  sacrifice  for  the 
first  time  within  the  territory  now 
embraced  by  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont.* 

The  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
visit  scattered  bands  of  hunters  who 
were  encamped  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake  and  its  vicinity, 
at  different  points  in  the  valley  of 
Lake  Champlain. 

Leaving  the  Isle  La  Motte,  they 
steered  for  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
que  River,  which  they  navigated 
up  to  the  first  falls,  where  the  vil- 
lage of  Swanton  now  stands.  Here 
they  found  a  flourishing  encamp- 
ment, and  remained  some  days  for 
the  pur})ose  of  instructing  the  In- 
dians in  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
The  missionary  found  that  some 
dim  reports  of  the  Christian  teach- 
ers had  preceded  him,  and  prepar- 
ed the  way  for  his  work,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  encouraged  and  con- 
soled him. 

From  that  place  they  prgceeded 
on  foot  for  some  mtles  to  the  base 
of  a  line  of  hills,  sketched  by  the 
narrator,  and  corresponding  to 
those  east  of  St.  Alban's.  Here 
they  also  remained  several  days, 
the  reverend  father  toiling  early 
and  late  in  the  duties  of  his  voca- 
tion. He  was  now  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  eager  listeners  ;  for  not 
only  did  his  former  audience  ac- 
company him,  but  a  goodly  number 
from  the  surrounding  hills  and 
from  Bellamaqueau  and  Maquam 
Bays — distant  three  and  five  miles 
respectively — flocked  to  hear  his 
instructions  and  to  be  taught  "  The 
Prayer  "  revealed  to  them  by  the 
Great  Spirit  through  his  servant. 

Here  they  brought  to  him  also 


^  There  b  a  vague  tradition  among  the  Penob. 
scot  Indians  in  Maine  that  a  Jesuit  father  crossed 
from  the  head-waters  of  th«  Kennebec  to  the  valley 
of  the  Passumpsic,  east  o£  the  Green  Mouscaici, 
at  an  earlier  date. 
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the  beautiful  Indian  maiden,  of 
whom  her  race  cherish  the  legend 
that  her  declining  health  led  her 
people  to  bring  her  to  these  hills, 
hoping  the  change  from  the  low 
lands  and  damp  atmosphere  of  her 
home  to  the  bracing  mountain  air 
might  prove  beneficial.  Instead 
of  finding  relief,  she  only  declined 
the  more  rapidly,  so  that  she  was 
soon  unable  to  be  carried  back. 
She,  too,  had  heard  whispers  of 
holy  men  who  had  come  to  teach 
her  race  the  path  of  heaven,  and 
wistfully  she  had  sighed  daily,  as 
she  repeated  the  yearning  aspira- 
tion :  "  Oh!  if  the  Great  Spirit  would 
but  let  me  see  and  listen  to  his 
messenger,  I  could  die  in  peace!" 

The  Indians,  to  this  day.  tell  with 
what  joy  she  listened  to  his  words ; 
how  eagerly  she  prayed  that  she 
might  receive  the  regenerating  wa- 
ters ;  how,  when  they  were  poured 
upon  her  head,  her  countenance  be- 
came bright  witli  the  light  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  how  her  departure  soon 
after  was  full  of  joy  and  peace.  Her 
burial-place  was  made  on  one  of 
those  eastern  hills.  It  was  the  first 
Christian  burial  for  one  of  her  race, 
in  Vermont,  and  her  people  thought 
her  intercessions  would  not  fail  to 
bring  down  blessings  upon  all  that 
region. 

Pursuing  their  journey  by  the 
trail  of  those  who  had  preceded 
them  through  the  dense  wilderness 
— for  our  aborigines  were  skilled 
in  tracing  lines  of  communication 
between  their  different  camps  with 
extreme  directness  by  aid  of  their 
close  observations  of  nature — the 
party  arrived  at  another  camp  on 
the  bank  of  a  river  discovered  by 
Champlain,  and  named  by  him  the 
Lamoille. 

At  this  place  an  Indian  youth 
came  to  the  missionary  in  great  dis-r 
tress.    His  young  squaw  was  lying 


at  the  point  of  death,  and  the 
cine  men  and  women  could  c 
thing  more  for  her.  Woul 
"The  Prayer"  restore  her? 
if  it  would  give  her  back  to  hi 
with  all  his  family,  would  gra 
embrace  it !  The  reverend 
went  to  her,  and,  when  he  foui 
desired  it,  baptized  her  am 
new-born  infant  in  preparali 
the  death  which  seemed  inev 
Contrary  to  all  expectation, ! 
covered.  Her  husband  an 
family,  together  with  her  f 
family,  afterwards  became 
believers. 

After  some  days  the  Indi 
that  placG  accompanied  the 
in  canoes  to  the  lake  and  al< 
shores  to  the  mouth  of  the  > 
ski  River,  which  they  ascen< 
far  as  the  first  falls.  Here  ti 
mained  many  days,  during 
time  the  missionary  visited  tl 
sent  site  of  Burlington,  an< 
two  missions  there — one  at  a 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  ovi 
ing  the  valley  of  the  Winoos 
approaches  the  lake,  and  on 
the  lake  shore. 

If  Vermonters  who  are  f 
with  the  magnificent  scenery 
surrounds  the  "  queen  cit) 
their  State  never  visit  the 
without  being  filled  with  new 
ration  at  the  infinite  variel 
beauty  of  the  pictures  it  i 
from  every  changing  point  o 
we  may  imagine  how  strangei 
be  impressed  who  gaze  upoi 
for  the  first  time.  Not  less 
esque,  and  if  possible  ever 
striking,  were  its  features 
crowned  by  luxuriant  native 
and  fanned  by  gentle  breeze 
the  lake,  it  reposed  within  t 
brace  of  that  glorious  amphi 
of  hills,  in  the  undisturbec 
quillity  of  nature.  It  w, 
strange  that  the  natives  were 
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iralleled  attractions  to  con- 
ere  in  such  numbers  as  to 
ora  their  reverend  visitor 
;ime  than  he  gave  to  any 
2  in  this  series  of  missions, 
course  of  three  months 
had  traversed  the  eastern 
the  lake  to  the  last  en- 
near  its  southern  ex- 
This  was  merely  a  siim- 
,  as  the  vicinity  of  the 
nade  it  unsafe  to  remain 
ger  than  through  that 
the  season  when  the  Mo- 
l  their  confederates  were 
with  their  own  pursuits 
;  hills  of  the  Adirondacks 
uch  heed  to  their  neigh- 
the  close  of  the  mis- 
:amp  was  broken  up  for 
n,  and  its  occupants  join- 
erend  father  and  his  par- 
es as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
oski  River,  whence  men 
to  convey  them  to  the 
)int  at  Swanton,  where 
canoes  were  left, 
r  way  thither  they  linger- 
me  days  on  Grand  Isle, 
)w,  a  vision  of  loveliness 
irers  of  the  beautiful,  and 
annual  resort  of  the  nii- 
the  period  during  which 
safe  from  the  attacks  of 
:iless  foes. 

mission  thus  opened  the 
T  promised  to  return  him- 
nd  one  of  his  associates, 
lis  instructions  and  min- 
le  spiritual  wants  of  his 
This  promise  was  fulfill- 
as  the  limited  number  of 
I  this  vineyard  permitted. 
;  and  untiring  sons  of 
erwards  entered  the  field, 
!d  worthy  successors  of 
us  Recollects  who  first 
i  the  Gospel  message  in 
s 


Our  Indian  narrator,  when  he 
had  finished  his  recital  of  mission- 
ary labors  in  this  and  other,  regions, 
would  always  add  with  marked  em- 
phasis: "And  it  is  firmly  believed 
by  our  people,  among  all  their 
tribes,  that  upon  every  spot  where 
the  Christian  sacrifice  was  first 
offered  a  Catholic  church  will  one 
day  be  placed." 

There  seemed  to  his  Protestant 
listeners  but  slight  probability  of 
this  prediction  ever  being  fulfilled 
in  Vermont — settled  for  the  most 
part  by  the  straitest  sect  of  the 
Puritans — as  there  was  not  then, 
or  until  twenty  years  from  that 
time,  a  Catholic  priest  or  church 
in  the  State.  Yet  at  this- writing — 
and  the  fact  has  presented  itself 
before  us  with  startling  effect 
while  tracing  these  imperfect  rem- 
iniscences— there  is  at  every  point 
indicated  in  his  narrative  a  fine 
church,  and  in  many  places  flour- 
ishing Catholic  schools. 

The  labors  of  an  eminent  servant 
of  God — to  whom  Vermont  cannot 
be  too  grateful — have  Ucen  partic- 
ularly blessed  on  the  Isle  La  Motte, 
where  the  banner  of  the  cross  was 
first  unfurled  within  her  territory. 
A  beautiful  church  has  been  erect- 
ed there  with  a  thriving  congrega- 
tion and  school. 

Much  as  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  this  field,  when  we  reflect 
upon  all  that  has  been  done  since 
the  first  quarter  of  this  XlXth  cen- 
tury, we  can  see  great  cause  for 
encouragement  and  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God,  who  has  not  withheld 
his  blessing  from  the  work  of 
his  servants  of  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  tinaes.  "  Going  on  their  way, 
they  went  and  wept,  scattering  the 
seed,"  the  fruits  of  which  we  are 
now  gathering  into  sheaves  with 
great  joy. 
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FINDING  A  LOST  CHURCH, 


The  present  age  is  pre-eminently 
one  of  discovery.  In  spite  of  the 
wise  man's  saying,  "  Nothing  un- 
der the  sun  is  new,"  mankind,  wiser 
in  its  own  conceit  than  the  wise 
man,  insists  upon  the  newness  of  its 
every  production.  In  Rome  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  prevails.  While  the 
new  is  not  entirely  neglected,  the 
great  delight  of  many  Romans  is  to 
find  something  old — the  older  the 
better.  They  live  so  much  in  the 
past  that  they  follow  with^  an  eager 
interest  the  various  steps  taken  to 
enlighten  them  on  the  lives  and 
deeds  of  the  men  of  old,  their  an- 
cestors on  the  soil  and  in  the  faith 
which  they  profess. 

Foremost  in  the  pursuit  and  dis- 
covery of  Christian  antiquities 
stands  the  Commendatore  de  Rossi. 
It  has  been  said  that  poets  are  born, 
not  made  :  De  Rossi's  ability  as  a 
Christian  archaeologist  seems  to  be 
more  the  gift  of  nature  than  the 
result  of  study.  With  unwearied 
industry,  with  profound  knowledge, 
with  an  almost  unerring  judgment, 
he  finds  out  and  illustrates  the  re- 
mains of  Christian  antiquity  scat- 
tered around  Rome — not  on  the 
surface,  but  in  the  deeps  of  the 
earth.  The  latest  and  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  he  has 
made  forms  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent paper. 

Tor  Marancia  is  a  name  not  much 
known  out  of  Rome,  yet  it  desig- 
nates a  place  which  was  of  some 
importance  in  its  day.  The  travel- 
ler who  contemplates  the  works  of 
ancient  art  collected  in  the  Vatican 
Museum  cannot  fail  to  be  interest- 
ed in  two  very  beautiful  black  and 
while  mosaics  which  form  the  floor 


of  the  gallery  known  as  tlie 
Nuovo.  Mythological  fabl 
Homeric  legends  are  rcpi 
in  these  pavements,  and  dii 
from  Tor  Marancia.  In  t 
lery  of  the  Candelabra,  an( 
library  of  the  same  museui 
lection  of  frescos,  busts,  stal 
mosaics  of  excellent  work 
and  of  great  interest,  likev 
covered  at  Tor  Marancia. 
hibited.  All  these  objec 
found  at  that  place  in  th« 
of  excavations  made  ther 
reign  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  Ir 
times  a  villa  stood  at  Tor  \ 
of  which  these  formed  the 
tions. 

At  this  spot  also  is  founi 
trance  to  a  very  extensi 
comb  which  contains  thrc 
and  diverges  in  long,  wind 
under  the  soil  of  the  Ca 
The  catacomb  has  been  c 
the  name  of  S.  Domitilla, 
dence  found  during  the  exc 
made  there.  This  lady 
member  of  the  Flavian  famil 
gave  three  occupants  to  tl 
rial  throne  —  Vespasian,  T 
Domitian.  It  is  a  well-kn* 
that  those  early  Christie 
were  blessed  with  wealth 
the  habit  of  interring  the  b 
their  brethren,  of  saihts,  an( 
tyrs  within  the  enclosure 
villas.  Such  villas  were 
outside  the  limits  of  the  c 
hence  we  find  the  entrance 
catacomb  beyond  the  cit 
with  the  solitary  exceptio 
catacomb  or  grottos  of  t 
can,  and  the  entrances  t< 
them  are  found  in  sites  as( 
to  have  been  the  property  < 
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light  be  easy  to  multi- 
is  of  this,  taking  the 
le  Acts  of  the  Martyrs^ 
places  of  sepulture  are 
id  the  names  of  those 
ed  the  last  rites  upon 
:ordcd. 

or  Flavia  Domitilla, 
metimes  termed,  was  a 
:onsul  Flavius  Clefiiens, 
jusin  of  the  Emperor 

She  was  a  Christian, 
I  baptized  by  S.  Peter; 

life  spent  in  charitable 
igst  which  was  the  bu- 
nartyrs  "  in  a  catacomb 
ieatine  Way,'*  the  same 

write,  she  also  suffered 
Her   two  servants, 

Achilleus,  were  put  to 
3usly,  and  their  bodies 
I  in  this  catacomb  by 

'hile  De  Rossi  was  pur- 
earches  in  the  catacomb 
ilia,  he  came  upon  the 

of  a  building  which 
second  floor  of  the  sub- 
:?metery.  This  was  a 
il  occurrence,  and*  the 
:h?eologist  eagerly  fol- 
s  discovery.  He  found 
lb  which  recorded  the 

a  space  for  burial  "  Ex 
Flaviae  Domitilla  " — a 
I  of  tlie  proprietorship 

i  naturally  concluded 
Iding  thus  incorporated 
stian  cemetery  was  of 
tance.  The  locu/i\  or 
5S  of  the  dead,  were 
which  indicates  great 
he  inscriptions  likewise: 
:ry  early  date ;  and  sar- 
rned  with  lions'  heads, 
Limns  overturned,  and 
led  the  discoverer  to 
Ion  that  he  had  come 
undations  of  a  church 


constructed  within  this  cemetery. 
In  the  course  of  his  excavations  he 
had  penetrated  into  the  open  air, 
and  found  himself  in  a  hollow  de- 
pression formed  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  surface.  Amongst  other  ob- 
jects discovered  were  four  marble 
slabs  containing  epitaphs  furnished 
with  consular  dates  of  the  years 
335>  3So»  399»  and  406  and  also  a 
form  of  contract  by  which  the  right 
of  burial  in  the  edifice  was  sold. 
The  proprietor  of  the  land  above 
the  cemetery  opposed  the  continu- 
ance of  the  excavations,  and  the 
discoverer,  obliged  to  withdraw, 
covered  up  the  materials  already 
found  with  earth,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  other  recently-discov- 
ered objects  in  another  place. 

Twenty  years  after,  in  1874,  Mon- 
signor  de  Merode  purchased  the 
land  overlying  the  catacomb  and 
church,  and  the  excavations  were 
again  undertaken  under  most  favora- 
ble circumstances.  In  vain  did  the 
Commission  of  Sacred  Archaeology, 
under  De  Rossi's  guidance,  seek 
for  the  four  marble  columns  and 
the  two  beautiful  sarcophagi  that 
had  been  seen  there  twenty  years 
before.  The  proprietor  is  sup- 
posed to  have  carried  them  away. 
But  they  found  instead  the  floor  of 
the  church  or  basilica,  with  its 
three  naves,  the  bases  of  the  four 
cohinins,  the  apse,  the  place  where 
the  altar  stood,  and  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  episcopal  chair  behind 
the  altar.  The  basilica  is  as  large 
as  that  of  San  Lorenzo  beyond  the 
walls.  The  left  aisle  is  sixty  feet 
long  by  thirteen  broad;  the  central 
nave  is  twenty-four  feet  broad  ;  and 
the  right  aisle,  which  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely unearthed,  is  considered  to 
be  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  first 
mentioned;  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  apse  is  fifteen  feet.  "  The 
church,"  says  De  Rossi,  "is  of 
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gigantic  proportions  for  an  edifice 
constructed  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  at  the  deep  level  of  the 
second  floor  of  a  subterranean 
cemetery." 

Here,  then,  was  a  basilica  or 
church  discovered  in  the  midst  of 
a  catacomb.  That  the  latter  be- 
longed to  Flavia  Doraitilla  was 
well  known  ^  and  yet  another  proof, 
which  illustrates  archaeological  dif- 
ficulties and  the  method  of  over- 
coming them,  was  found  here.  It 
was  a  broken  slab  of  marble  -con- 
taining a  portion  of  an  inscription : 

 RVM 

.  .  .  .ORVM 
(•) 

and  having  the  image  of  an  anchor 
at  the  point  (*).  It  was  concluded 
that  the  anchor  was  placed  at  an 
equal  distance  from  both  ends  of 
the  inscription,  and  the  discoverer, 
with  the  knowledge  he  already  has 
of  the  place,  supplied  the  letters 
which  he  considered  wanting  to 
the  completion  of  the  inscription, 
and  th\is  produced  the  words, 

SEPVL-'RVM 
FLAVIORVM 
♦ 

(sepulchre  of  the  Flavii).  This 
reading  is  very  probably  the  right 
one,  and  its  probability  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  position  of 
the  anchor,  since  the  full  inscrip- 
tion, as  here  shown,  leaves  that 
sign  still  in  the  centre. 

But  to  find  the  name  borne  by 
these  ruins  when  the  building  of 
which  they  are  the  sole  remnants 
was  fresh  and  new  presented  a 
task  to  their  discoverer.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  seek  in  ancient  works — 
pontificial  books  and  codices — for 
some  account  of  a  basilica  on  the 
Ardeatine  Way.  In  the  life  of  S. 
Gregory  the  Great  it  is  related  that 
this  pontiff  delivered  one  of  his 
homilies  in  the  cemetery  of  S. 
Domitilla  on  the  Ardeatine  Way,  at 


the  Church  of  S.  PetronilU.' 
pontifical  books  and  codic 
though  they  differ  in  details 
saying  in  the  cemetery  of  Dc 
and  others  in  that  of  Nen 
Archilleus,  which  is  the  san 
under  another  name — agrw 
principal  fact.  On  the  %m 
nant  of  plaster  remaining 
wall  •f  the  apse  an  unskilli 
had  traced  a  graffito^  or 
scratched  on  the  plaster 
pointed  instrument,  somev 
sembling  those  found  on  t 
of  Pompeii.  graffito  Jt 

a  bishop,  vested  in  episcopj 
seated  in  a  chair,  in  the 
delivering  a  discourse.  T 
sketch  of  a  bishop  so  occup 
en  in  conjunction  with 
that  S.  Gregory  did  here 
one  of  his  homilies,  is  a 
the  chain  of  evidence  whi< 
tifies  the  ruin  with  the  anc 
silica  of  S.  Petronilla. 

But  a  still  more  convinci 
mony  was  forthcoming, 
fragment  of  marble,  conts 
portion  of  what  appeared 
been  a  long  inscription,  wa 
in  the  apse.  There  were 
complete  words  in  this  fi 
and  these  were  chiefly  the  1 
tion  of  lines  in  what  seemed 
been  a  metrical  compositioi 
words,  selected  at  random 
poem,  standing  alone,  de 
preceding  or  succeeding 
might  not  seem  to  furnish  \ 
materials  even  to  an  archs 
These  wandering  words  we 
ever,  recognized  to  be  the 
words  of  a  poem  or  eulogiu 
ten  by  Pope  Damasus  in  h 
the  martyrs  Nereus  and  A 
Now  the  connection  betw 
metrical  eulogium  and  the 
was  to  be  sought  for.  In  t 
siedeln  Codex  the  place  wl: 
poem  was  to  be  seen  is  s 
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the  sepulchre  of  SS. 
i  Achilleus,  on  the  Ap- 

at  S.  Petronilla.  The 
Lther  this  fragment  of  it, 
id  at  this  sepulchre,  it 
il  to  conclude  that  the 
s  that  of  S.  Petronilla. 
Q  Way  is  the  great  high- 
nrhich  the  Ardeatine  Way 
ff  near  this  spot, 
he  basilica  of  S.  Petro- 
frequented  by  pilgrims 

nations  in  the  Vllth 
\mong  these  were  Gauls, 
and  Britons.  In  their 
)f  the  martyrs'  sepulchres 
nd  in  the  collection  of 
il  epigraphs  written  at 
rs,  it  is  proved  that  the 
me  of  this  church  was 

Petronilla.  "  Near  the 
A'ay  is  the  Church  of  S. 

say  these  old  doc- 
d  they  likewise  inform 
Nereus  and  S.  Achilleus 
oniUa  herself  are  buried 
Juxta  viam  Ardeatinam 
»t  S.  Petronillae ;  ibi 
Nereus  et  S.  Achilleus 
.  Petronilla  sepulti." 
d  fragment  of  the  slab 
the  metrical  composition 
•amasus  has  since  been 
this  goes  to  confirm  the 
furnished  by  the  former 
In  the  following  copy 
iption  the  capital  letters 
t-hand  side  are  those  on 
it  first  discovered  ;  those 

belong  to  the  recently- 
portion  : 

6  «T  Achilleus  Martyres. 
I  dederant  sxvumQ  gcrebant 
er  spectantes  jussA  TVRanni 
tante  metu  senriRE  PA  Rati 
um  siibito  posueRE  FVRORsm 
iunt  ducis  iznpia  castrA  RE  LIN- 

r 

lypcos  falcras  tclAQ.  CRVENTA 
wdent  Christi  portaRE  TRIVM- 

;r  Damasum  possit  quid  GLORIA 
TI." 


The  date  of  the  church  was  like- 
wise ascertained.  It  is  known  that 
Pope  Damasus,  the  great  preserver 
of  the  martyrs'  graves,  would  never 
allow  the  Christian  cemeteries  to  be 
disturbed  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  church  therein  ;  and  although 
he  himself  strongly  desired  that  his 
remains  should  repose  in  one  of 
these  sacred  places  by  the  side  of 
his  predecessors,  he  abandoned 
this  desire  rather  than  remove  the 
sacred  ashes  of  the  dead.  It  may 
naturally  be  concluded,  then,  that 
this  church  was  built  after  t)is  day 
— he  died  in  384 — as  were  the 
churches  of  S.  Agnes,  S.  Lawrence, 
and  S.  Alexander,  all  of  which  are 
beyond  the  city  walls  and  built  in 
catacombs.  The  catacombs  under 
the  Church  of  S.  Petronilla  showed 
an  inscription  bearing  the  date  of 
390,  and  in  the  church  itself  a  mon- 
umental slab  with  the  date  of  395 
has  been  found.  It  is  thus  almost 
certain  that  between  the  highest 
date  found  under,  an<J  the  lowest 
date  found  /V/,  the  church — that  is, 
between  the  years  390  and  395 — the 
basilica  of  S.  Petronilla  was  con- 
structed. 

For  about  three  centuries  and  a 
half  this  church  was  well  frequent- 
ed. We  have  records  of  gifts  sent 
to  it,  precious  vestments,  etc.,  by 
Pope  Gregory  III.,  who  reigned 
from  715  to  741.  But  in  755  the 
Longobards  came  down  upon 
Rome  ;  they  desecrated  the  church- 
es and  cemeteries  around  the  city, 
and  then  began  the  siege  of  Rome. 
After  peace  was  made,  the  pontiff 
of  the  period,  Paul  I.,  transferred 
the  relics  and  remains  of  the  saints 
to  safer  custody,  and  the  Church 
of  S.  Petronilla  became  deserted. 
From  unmistakable  signs  it  seems 
that  this  desertion  was  conducted  in 
a  most  xegular  manner,  and  that  it 
was  closed  and  despoiled  of  its  pre- 
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cious  objects.  The  door  which  en- 
tered the  left  aisle  was  found  walled 
up  ;  the  altar,  the  seats  of  the  choir, 
the  episcopal  chair,  and  the  ara- 
bons  or  marble  pulpits  were  all 
removed  and  transported  else- 
where. The  floor  of  the  church,  so 
far  below  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing soil,  formed  a  resting-place  for 
the  water  which  drained  through 
the  neighboring  lands  after  rains 
had  fallen,  and  this  undoubtedly 
formed  the  strongest  reason  for  the 
abandonment  of  S.  Petronilla.  No- 
thing was  left  in  it  but  sarcoph- 
agi  and  sepulchres,  the  pavements 
with  their  marble  epitaphs — so  val- 
uable to-day  in  revealing  history — 
some  columns  with  their  beautiful- 
ly-carved capitals,  which  time  or 
an  earthquake  has  overturned  and 
hidden  within  the  dark  bosom  of 
the  earth  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years. 

The  hundred  pilgrims  who  came 
from  America,  with  a  hundred  new- 


found friends,  assembled  < 
14th  of  June,  1874^  to  pray 
disentombed  old  church, 
had  come  from  a  world  u] 
and  undreamt  of  by  the  ] 
v.'ho  had  formerly  knelt 
these  walls ;  and  as  they 
around  on  the  wide  and 
Campagna,  and  on  the  nu 
of  Cecilia  Metella  shinin] 
distance  white  and  perfect, 
of  the  nineteen  centuries  th 
passed  away  since  it  rcce 
inmate,  and  at  the  blue,  ch 
sky  overhead,  and  then 
their  eyes  upon  the  church, 
ed  that  morning  with  fesl 
green  branches  and  gay 
the  same  as  it  may  have 
other  festive  occasions  a  t 
years  ago,  they  may  have 
time  has  effected  almost 
change  in  the  works  of  m 
those  of  nature,  and  that  a 
in  Rome  partake  of  Rom 
nity. 
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Le  Culte  Catholique  ou  Exposition 
DK  LA  Foi  DE  l'Eglise  Romaine  shr  le 
Clltk  du  aux  Saints  et  a  leurs 
Rei.iques,  a  la  bienheureuse  Vierge 
Marie,  aux  Images,  eic,  en  r6ponsc 
aux  objections  du  Protcsiantisrac,  sui- 
vie  d'une  dissertation  historiquc  ct 
critique  sur  le  celibat  du  clerg6.  Par 
l'Abb6  Louis-Nazaire  B6gin.  Docicur 
cn  Th6ologic,  Professor  k  la  Facult6 
dc  Th6ologic  de  rUnivcrsit6  Laval. 
Quebec :  Typographic  d'Augustin  Cote 
ct  Cie.  1875. 

Le  Culte  Catholique  is  another  valuable 
addition  to  controversial  literature,  by 
the  author  of  T/ie  Bible  and  the  Rule  of 
Faith, 

It  is  true  that  the  days  of  controversy 
seem  to  be  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
Greek  schism  still  holds  itself  aloof  in 
sullen  isolation  ;  but  the  controversy  is 
exhausted,  and  all  that  is  left  of  a  church 


has  become  the  mere  unfruitful 
of  a  northern  despotism. 

As  to  Protestantism,  it  neve 
positive  existence  as  aconfessi< 
hundred  yeirs  have  exhausted 
logical  pretensions.  As  a  relig 
ceased  to  exist,  and  it  lies  burie 
the  weight  of  its  own  negati< 
only  formidable  enemies  of  ll 
now  are  the  disowners  both  of  ( 
God,  and  they  seek  her  destri 
cause  they  know  that  she  alone 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
atheism  which  they  hope  to  bri 

Under  such  circumstances  ^ 
Dr.  B6gin's  are  chiefly  useful  1 
formation  of  Catholics,  and  fo 
port  they  render  to  their  faith. 

Lc  Culte  Catholique  is,  the  wrii 
"  an  exposition  of  the  faith  of  I 
Church  in  the  matters  of  the  y 
the  saints  and  of  their  relics,  o) 
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r}%  of  images,  etc.,  in  reply 
ions  of  Protestantism,  fof- 
istorical  and  critical  disser- 

celibacy  of  the  clergj'." 

subjects  little  that  is  new 
But  the  work  before  us  is 
ucid  summary  of  Catholic 
ic  above  points, 
ect  of  the  society  of  Freema- 
he  universal  deification,  the 
is,  of  the  belief  in  any  exist- 
lan  the  human  being,  and  in 
y  of  one  man  over  another, 
find  it  convenient  to  sup- 
h  Protestant  objection  to  a 
il  and  costly  churches,  on 
hat  ''God  is  a  spirit,  and 
>hip  him  must  worship  him 
n  truth."  Dr.  B6gin  quotes 
telling  passage  from  a  con- 
iter  in  answer  to  this  frivo- 
I : 

c  old  tirades  about  the  tem- 
No  doubt  the  starry  vault 
a  sublime  dome;  but  no 
»  which  is  celebrated  in  the 
special  place  of  meeting  is 
3llective  adoi^tion,  because 
sociability  urges  us  to  gath- 
:  prayer,  as  it  were  to  make 
)ck  of  our  joys  and  griefs. 
Id  the  time  come  when  we 
othing  but  the  cupola  of 
eltcr  our  religious  asscm- 
Id  require  a  considerable 
urage  to  betake  ourselves 
:ially  in  winter.  And  the 
.vho  find  cur  cathedrals  so 
not  be  the  most  intrepid 
iclemency  of  the  sanctuarj' 
hus  do  great  errors  touch 
ilous.  Reasoning  begins 
n  ;  a  smile  ends  it." 
chapter  is  an  admirable  ex- 
e  special  worship  {hyferdn- 
le  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in 
which  he  shows  triumph- 
definition  of  her  Iinmacu- 
)n  was  no  new  doctrine,  but 
te  and  dogmatic  statement 
which  had  been  all  along 
y  in  the  church.  The  fol- 
,  illustrative  of  this  argu- 
{  to  us  to  be  worth  quoting  : 
jnce,  which  is  daily  making 
linary  progress,  discovers, 
I,  fresh  stars,  which  seem  to 
)st  distant  depths  of  space, 
^  more  bright  as  they  are 
jly  observed,  and  which  end 
stars  of  continually-increas- 


ing splendor.  These  stars  are  not  of  re- 
cent date ;  they  are  not  new ;  they  are 
only  perceived.  Something  analogous 
takes  place  in  the  heavens  of  the  church 
on  the  subject  of  certain  truths  of  our 
faith.  Their  light  reveals  itself  and  de- 
velops by  degrees.  Sometimes  the  shotk 
of  controversy  illuminates  them.  Then 
comes  a  definition  to  invest  them  with 
fresh  splendor.  But  in  receiving  this 
supplement  of  light,  destined  to  make 
them  better  understood  by  the  faithful, 
they  lose  nothing  of  their  proper  nature  ; 
their  essence  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
changed ;  only  our  minds  appropriate 
them  with  more  facility." 

Flowers  from  the  Garden  of  t^e  Vis- 
itation ;  or,  Lives  of  Several  Idftgious 
of  that  Order.  Translated  from  the 
French.  Baltimore  :  Kelly,  Piet  &  Co. 
1875. 

To  those  who  have  attempted  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  charitable 
and  ascetic  spirit,  the  simple  record  of 
these  saintly  lives  must  have  a  wonderful 
fascination.  To  those,  even,  who  are 
wholly  absorbed  in  a  life  of  pleasure  it 
will  at  least  possess  the  merit  of  a  new 
sensation,  if  they  can  forget  the  silent  re- 
proof which  such  examples  convey. 

It  affords  matter  of  encouragement  in 
these  days  of  combined  luxury  and  desti- 
tution to  look  over  the  history  of  those — 
many  of  whom  were  delicately  reared — 
who  left  all  for  God,  content  to  do  what- 
soever he  appointed  them  to  do,  and  to 
submit  to  extraordinary  mortifications 
for  his  sake.  The  work  embraces  six 
brief  biographies  of  Visitation  Nuns  emi- 
nent for  their  self-sacrificing  labors  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of 
their  charges,  and  in  other  good  and 
charitable  offices.  Their  names,  even, 
may  be  quite  new  to  English-speaking 
readers,  but  that  fact  is  all  the  more  in 
keeping  with  their  hidden  lives.  We  have 
said  enough  to  indicate  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  volume. 

John  Dorrien  :  A  novel.  By  Julia 
Kavanagh.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  1875. 

The  writer  succeeds,  in  the  verj*  open- 
ing chapter,  in  so  portraying  the  charac- 
ter of  a  child  as  to  make  it  a  living 
breathing  reality  to  the  reader.  The  story 
of  his  humble  life  in  childhood  and  his 
struggles  and  trials  in  later  years  is  told 
without  any  attempt  at  fine  writing — in- 
deed, all  the  characters  are  simply  and 
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well  drawn,  ind  retain  their  individuality 
to  the  end.  The  heroine,  neglected  in 
childhood,  and  without  any  guide  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  is  easily  persuaded  by  a 
suitor  that  religion  is  contrary  to  reason ; 
and  thus,  left  to  her  own  unaided  judg- 
ment, and  notwithstanding  her  innate  love 
of  truth,  soon  finds  herself  entangled  in  a 
web  of  deceit  and  hypocris)'.  She  only 
escapes  the  unhappincss  whiclj  such  a 
course  entails  by  forsaking  it. 

The  moral  of  the  tale  (if  that  is  not  an 
obsolete  term)  is  what  the  reader  would 
naturally  infer— the  necessity  of  early  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  the  advantage, 
even  in  this  life,  of  a  belief  in  revealed 
truth.  We  are  glad  to  note  the  absence 
of  thc^uUs  which  disfigure  much  of  the 
imaginative  literature  of  the  d;iy,  not  ex- 
cepting', we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  which 
emanates  from  the  writer's  own  sex.  We 
see  no  attempt  to  give  false  views  of  life, 
or  to  undermine  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  (he  reader;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  reason  to  infer  much  that  is  posi- 
tively good,  though  not  so  definitely 
stated  as  wc  should  have  liked. 

The  BiBLK  and  the  Rule  of  Faith. 
By  the  Abb6  Louis-Nazaire  B^^gin, 
Doctor  of  Theology,  Theological  Pro- 
fessor   in   the   University   of  Laval. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  G.  M. 
Ward  [Mrs.  Pennee]. 
Protestaniism  is  well-nigh  defunct.  It 
is  in  its  last  throes.    It  has  not  sufficient 
vitality  left  to  care  for  its  own  doctrines, 
such  as  they  arc.    As  a  religion  it  has 
almost  ceased  to  exist.    Disobedience  to 
the  faith  has  been  succeeded  by  indifTer- 
encc  ;  indiflference  by  the  hatred  of  Christ. 
Its  rickety  old  doctrines,  whose  folly  has 
been  exposed  over  and  over  again  thou- 
sands of  times,  have  quietly  tumbled  out 
of  existence.     Protestants  themselves 
have  almost  forgotten  ihcm.and  certainly 
do  not  care  enough  about  them  to  defend 
them.     Paganism  has  returned — pagan- 
ism in  its  last  stage  of  sceptical  develop- 
ment.   We  havcT  to  contend  now  for  the 
divinity  of  Christ  and  the  existence  of  a 
God.   The  Bible  and  the  rule  of  faith  are 
up  amongst  the  lumber. 

Vet  it  may  be — as  the  writer  of  this 
work  asserts  ;  we  much  doubt  it,  however 
— that  there  are  still  "  many  poor  souls  in 
the  bosom  of  Protestaniism  a  prey  to  the 
anguish  of  doubt."  To  sucli  the  Abb6  B6- 
gin's  treatise  on  the  rule  of  faiih  may  be 
of  the  utmost  service.  The  argument  is 
extremely  terse  and  lucid.  In  short,  were 


the  minds  of  Protestant  fanatics  O] 
reason,  it  could  not  fail  to  convino 
of  the  unreasoning  folly  of  their  d 
about  the  Bible  being  the  one  onljr 
faith. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  treats 
rule  of  faith  in  general,  and  p 
aniongst  other  things,  that  such  i 
must  be  sure,  efficient,  and  perpetn 
put  an  end  to  controversies. 

The  second  part  exhibits  the  V 
impossibility  of  the  Protestant  ru 
faith,  remote  and  proximate.  That 
say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
plained  text  of  the  Bible  to  be  a  snr 
cient,  and  perpetual  rule  of  faith,  ai 
an  immediate  inspiration  of  its  ne 
to  individuals  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
means  of  explanation. 

The  third  part  proves  very  exhans 
that  the  Catholic  rule  of  faith  is  the 
possible  sure,  efficient,  and  pcq 
one  ;  namel}*,  Holy  Scripture,  the  r 
rule,  and  the  teaching  church,  the  ] 
mate  one. 

To  any  soul.^  *'  in  the  bosom  of  Pi 
ism  *'  who  are. "a  prey  to  the  angui 
doubt,"  if  indeed  there  be  such,  W) 
dially  recommend  this  treatise.  Iti 
is  kind  and  gentle,  its  rcsasoniog  li 
tible,  and,  with  the  blessing  of 
able  to  put  an  end  to  all  their  dout 
the  fundamental  question  as  to  ih) 
rule  of  faith. 

Personal  Reminiscences.   By  Co 
Knight  and  Thomas  Raikcs. 
Yoik:    Scribner,  Armstrong  A 
1875. 

This  i^  another  of  the  pleasant  * 
^-Brac  series,"  edited  by  Richard  1 
Stoddard.  Miss  Knight  was  thai 
dcscript  kind  of  being  known  as  a 
companion "  to  the  Princess  Chs 
of  Wales.  Her  position  gave  her  pe 
facilities  for  enjoying  the  privi]c| 
dear  to  certain  hearts,  of  a  peep  b 
the  scenes  of  a  royal  household, 
having  been  married,  she  had  pie 
time  for  jotting  down  her  notes  ac 
servations  on  men,  women,  and  t 
Many  of  the  men  and  women  sh) 
were  famous  in  their  way  and  in 
time.  As  might  be  expected,  th 
much  nonsense  in  her  observe 
mingled  with  pleasant  glimpses  ofj 
of  life  that  has  now  passed  away 
Raikes'  journ.al  is  similar  in  chara* 
that  of  Miss  Knight,  with  the  adv: 
or  disadvantage,  as  may  be  consi 
of  having  been  written  by  a  man 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

apartment  was  specially  opened  to  keep  the  readers  of  The  Catholic 
iquatnted  from  month  to  month  with  all  the  new  Catholic  books  published 
iniry  and  in  England,  a  list  of  >yhich  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  Bi^Ntin- 
ting  this  list  every  month,  much  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved  by  our 
id  the  publisher;  for  it  will  save  the  former  the  trouble  of  writing  about  the 
rrtain  books,  and  the  latter  the  time  lost  in  answering  such  letters.  It  is 
her's  intention  to  make  the  list  as  correct  as  possible. 


ilffville  Ad^foeat^  says  of  <«The 
idiM'  Header'': 

K>k  U  just  what  iU  title-page  pro- 
lectSoo  of  the  most  perfect  passages 
red  English  authors  of  almost  every 
nyle,  and  sniuhle  for  oor  Catholic 
•  the  parlor,  and  for  the  study. 
r«>duction.  wblUt  it  gives  tlie  plan  of 
»re»enis  also  some  excellent  rules  for 
i»w  accomplishmcntt*  arc  capable  of 
ore  pleasure  in  a  i^ocial  riccle  than 
Bg,  whtB  performed  with  the  elegance 
•re  indicated,  and  with  the  grace  inhe- 
cdacated  girls. 

xUent  taste  of  most  of  these  extracts 
0  make  aa  observation  on  the  true 
teaching  langnage.  There  is  nothirg 
»rtaat  than  memorizing.  Th  i*  was  a 
itfig  feature  in  ihe  method  of  the 
rhey  certainly  have  never  heeu  ex- 
le  nac  of  words  and  the  art  of  exprus- 
who  ha«  memorized  the  selections  of 
will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  words  and 
which  to  clothe  their  ideas  on  any 
topic,  dtdactic,  historical,  or  cmo- 

the  <*Meniua  of  the  Blessed 
of*  the  same  paper  says  : 
naonal  for  those  feeling  dovi)t<ou  to 
id  Sacrament  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
OMIioUe  has  not  thla  devotion  T  Is  it 


not  a  special  vocation  of  Catholics  of  onr  cen- 
tury to  make  reparation  for  the  unbelief,  the 
neglect,  and  the  many  insults  and  defamations 
perpetrated  at  the  present  day  againi^t  our  Lord 
in  this  h  ily  cacrament  of  his  love?  Through  it 
only  in  the  final  verification  and  fnlfllment  of 
the  prophecy  of  It»ala» :  Emanuel— Ihexe  in  no 
l)eople  like  unio  us  (and  never  has  been)  who 
have  their  God  so  nigh  iiiito  them." 

The  Right  Rev.  Hishop  of  Detroit  has  favored 
The  •  ath.  lie  I»ublication  Society  with  the  fol- 
low ing  letter  In  regard  to  **  The  Toung  Ca- 
tholic's Series  of  Readers : 

"  Detroit.  September  21, 1875. 

L.  KviiOE.  Emq.,  Agent  <if  The  Catholic  PuhlL 

cation  Hoclety : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  We  take  pN'at«ure  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  T//*  Yonn'j  Catholic" H lUiutrnt^ 
Sc/ud  Sfiies,  Ir- m  ilu  I  ripjer  to  the  S  xih 
Reader,  published  by  Tli.*  Catholic  Publication 
Society.  As  this  series  ha(<  the  merit  of  having 
been  '  compiled  *by  c.mipetent  hands,'  and  re- 
ceived the  favorable  recommen'datious  of  expr. 
rieuced  schoolmen  and  of  able  judges,  we  doubt 
not  that  it  w<ll  be  welcomed  by  and  meet  with 
the  approval  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
Catholic  schools  in  our  diocese. 

"  Yours  in  Christ, 

'*>|<C.  H.  Bonesss, 

''Bithop  qf  DeiroiC 


Literary  Bulletin, 


The  Sfuthefu  CrmH.  published  in  SavHiiiiah, 
eay8  : 

'T//*'  Y(intuj  Calholir'it  Ifh/»tratetl  .St:It(n>t  ,sV/-i<« 
ha"  jupt  been  foi  warded  to  u-.  These  inu«'  biiokn 
are  fo  many  gLina  for  which  ihc  L'aihDlic Church 
of  Anierira  wiil  nevir  bo  t<:o  jjrat-  fill  to  Tlie  Ca- 
tholic Publication  Society.  It.  if  our  opiiii  .n. 
nfter  a  c^ireful  review  of  tliein  and  conJiMirlnon 
with  other*"  that  havi-  beci  i.i  the  liMud:*  of  our 
children  up  to  this  y«  ar,  ilu.t  •lies*,  ar..-  by  far  the 
be8^  r-uited  U>  iut-tiiu  i,  i  tWiy.  ami  intejeHi^  iliot«e 
for  whom  they  are  i  u  idul.  'I  he  iMi'uberli 
enf^ravintr"  with  wh  cli  U.t:y  an-  ado»n«d  air  «il 


a  purity  of  denpi  and  A  nicceM  of 
Fuit  the  ariieiic  u»*!«*  of  ibe  n.©*!  ?• 
'  The  Catechism  of  the  Cal 

gion.'  traiii«l»i«  d  in  m  iht-  hviium 
Deharbc,  ^.J.,  published  by  the  ras 
that  can  be  desired  tor  a  b'.okoli 
in  Aniffrica  a*  well  a^  in  Oeiniauy. 
WBnti>  loiip  ui  d  de>  ply  fell,  not  (fl 
drrn.  but  al^o  by  ndiilrs,  hoth  uioi 
and  cleijfy." 

•John  Murphy  &  C>«..  Daltimure. 

n>  w  e.rlition,  in  :i  vol*>.  and  in  5  voh 
>»i-l:op  Spu!oiTj(;*«»  c  uiipk-ic  wr<rk#. 
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lures  delivered  in  the  Church  of  S 
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evidence  respecting  Marriage  w 
cease  li      ite's  bister.   4.  Doctrinal 

The  Epilogue,   i  vol.  8vo  

Kirs'.  Part   

Meditations  on  ihe  Life  and  JD^ 
Jesus  Christ*  By  Nicholas  Aval 
ri.iiislrtleil  by  George  Porter,  S.. 

T;»:ii'>   ' 

I  he    Formation   of  CkrUtendi 

Third.    By  \\  W.  Allies  

Headings  from  the  Old  T<tt*iamt 

use  oiMudents.    1  vol.  lamo  

ffistory  of  the  Irish  Fnmint  of 

Rev.  J.  O'Kourke  i  vol.  i^mo.... 
"flotne  and  her  Captors  .•  Leliei 

I --ai  l    

Ttossuet  and  his  ConlemjHfrari^ 

lamo  

Essays  on  Catholicism,  Libera 

So  ria  I  ism.    K  v  J  o  h  n  Don  om>  C«r 

latcd  by  Rev.  W.  McDonald,  i  vc 


0Crd3BB  10,  18^6.  i 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED 

BY 

e  Catholic  Publication  Society, 

9  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  rORK. 


In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  postage  on  books,  which  took 
elfcct  111  March  this  year,  we  must  request  all  persons  ordering 
books  by  mail  to  accompany  the  order  the  retail  price  of  the 
book. 

Mo  bo(iks  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  booksellers,  or  others  entitled  to 
a  discount,  unless  at  least  the  money  to  cover  p(;stage  a^oni- 
panies  tlie  order.  '  ^ 

VII  the  publications  of  the  several  Catholic  Publishers,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  kept  in  stock. 


wonderful  book."— ^m/^m  Pilot. 

iaiical  FziMldi,  and  their  Kela- 
>  Modem  ThoughL   Contents :  Chap. 

Vocation  of  the  Clergy.— II.  The 
ratticime— III.  The  Clergy  Abroad. 
The  Cleric  and  Modern  Thought. 

■sno  I  50 

By  the  nine  author. 

I  Pttftnee :  Report  of  a  Conference 
t  I'resent  Dangers  of  the  Church, 
t  aatlior  of  **My  Clerical  Friends." 

MMAy      CMiTocation  in  th« 

h  Church.  In  Two  Scenes.  Edited 
ckdeacon  Chasuble,  D.D.,  and  dedi- 
to  the  Faa-Anglican  Synod.  8vo, 
,  .  .  .  .  .100 
pnnhia  Cathelica  Americana. 

I'f  American  Catholic  Hooks  published 
year  1825.   By  Rev.  J.  M.  Kinoiti. 


ITO,'   .  .6  00 

Metterville )  0T9  One  of  the 

ilanted.  A  Tale  of  the  Times  ot  Crom- 
1  IreUnd.  By  Miss  Caddell.  i  vol. 
cloth,  extra,  .  I  50 

Kih.  .  *  .  .  .  2  00 
liei  A  Tale  of  the  Days  ot  ^>iif:et. 
etn.  By  Cecilia  Mary  Cadilell.  First 
:An  edition,   i  vol.  lamo,  1  50 

gilt   2  00 

'if  MeMieniiti  and  Angela, 
'.he  German  of  Bolanden.    i  vol.  8vo. 

1  50 

gilu    ...  2  00 

•rilitl  \  or,  A  Mother's  Last  Reouesi, 
her  Tales,   z  vol.  lamo,  .      .   1  25 

Benry,  and  Other  Tales. 

tirrs  :  Hv  the  author  of  "  Marion  Ho\  • 
Maggie  5  Ronary— The  White  Angel 
rl— Old  Morgan's  Rose-Trcc.  From 
mchof  Souvcstre.  translated  bv  Emilv 
i:  The  Sawyer  of  the  Vosgcs— A  Meet- 
tlM  Alpa— The  Godson.)  1  vol.  ismo, 
1  00 

Umm  of  Torkei  A  Stozj  of 
M  Lite.  Cloth,  extra,  .  .  2  00 
fvn  silt  3  00 


Little  Pierre,  the  Pedlar  of  Aleace, 

Translated  from  the  French,  and  illustrateo 
by  27  first- class  woodcuts.  (This  makes  one 
of  the  handsomest  premium  books  ever 
issueii  in  this  country.)  CMoth,  extra,  .1  50 
'      C  loth,  full  gilt.     .  .   2  00 

'  Peter*!  Jonmey,  and  Other  Tales, 

and  Wilfulness  and  its  Consequences.   1  vol. 
tamo,  frontispiece,      ....   1  50 
>  *  Cloth,  gilt.   2  00 

I  .The    Threihold    of   the  Catholic 

Church.   .\  course  of  plain  instructions  tor 
I       those  enterin?  her  communion.      By  Kr. 
Bagshaw.     With  preface  by  Mgr.  Capel. 
T  vol.  unio  1  50 

I  Sermoni  on  Eccleeiastical  Sulgecte. 

I       V(j1.  1.    By  Archbishop  Manning.  Cloth, 

rxtra,   2  00 

I       The  same.  Vol.  II.  2  00 

I  The  Internal  Miseion  of  the  HeUr 

dnosi.  K>  .Archbisao^t  .Munning.  1  voi. 
I       lanio,  1  00 

;   A  WinfiTod  Word,  and  Other  Stories. 

I       By  the  author  of  "The  House  of  Vorke," 

etc  I  50 

I  ■  (  .loth  gilt.  .2  00 

The  LifiB  of  Saint  John  of  the  Grots,  ot 

the  Drucr  ot  our  I.iuly  ot  Mount  Carniel.  i 
vol.  ifiino,  .  \  25 

Life  and  Doctrine  of  Saint  Catherine 

ot  (fCiioa  Trail  led  iidiu  the  lUilian. 
1  vol.  i2mo.  2  00 

Catherine  Hamilton,    a  Tuie  for  Little 

Girls,    idino  50  cts. 

The  Farm  of  Mniceron,  and  Madame 

.V}:!]es.    I'lanslatcd  troul  ibe    rench.    1  vul. 

8vu.  cloth,  extra  1  50 

rioih.  gilt.     ...  •     •  2  00 

The  French    Prisoner  in  Russia. 

I  run^laied  Irom  the  Frvrich  by  V.  ^.  One 
illusiration.  i  vitl.  i6mo,  cluth.  extra,  1  00 
rio'h.  Kiii  1  50 

The  Spirit  of  Faith;  or,  What  must  I 

do  to  Believe.    Bv  Bishop  Headiey.  Cloth 

60  «  ts 

The  Three  Pearls;  or,  Virginity  and 

.Vlai  ij  rdora,  .      .      .      .      .      .  "^1  50 
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Glory  and  Sorrow,  and  Selim  the 

Pasha  ot  balonique.  Translated  from  the 
Krcncb  bv  P.  S.  i  vol.  i6ino,  cloth  extra, 
with  two  illustrations,  .1  00 
Cloth,  gilt.   I  50 

Only  a  Pin.    Tranilated  from  the 

French  bv-  a  Graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  Aca- 
demy,  Emmittsburg.     i  vol.  i6mo,  cloth 

extra,  I  00 

r  Cloth,  gilt,   .  ....    I  50 

The  Gladstone  Controversy,  Man- 
ning s  und  ^evi D>an    Ktiiiy.    izo.c ,  ili-th, 

1  50 

The  Gladstone  Controversy.  Vaugh- 

an  s  and  I.  Uuilii  iik'^  i\c  |.'iy,Hij(i  hcs>ic:i  un 
Infallibility,  uith  SvUabus.     lanio,  cloth. 

1  60 

Myrrha  Lake ;  or,  Into  the  Light  of 

Catholicity.  By  Minnie  Mary  Lec.  i  vol. 
i6mo  .1  00 

Constance    Sherwood:  ikn  Autobio- 

graplurof  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Uv  Lady 
(ieorglkna  Fullerton.  iih  iour  illustra- 
''•>ns.  I  vol.  8vo,  extra  cloth,  .  .  2  00 
Cloth,  gilt  3  00 

The  Betrothed.*  Krom  the  kalian  ul  .Man- 
zoni.  X  vol.  lamo,  ....  1  50 
Cloth,  gilt  2  00 

French  Eggs  in  an  English  Basket. 

Translated  bv  Eniilv  Bowles,    i  vol.  lamo, 

1  50 

Two  Thousand  Miles  on  Horseback. 

A  Summer  Tour  to  the  IMains,  ihc  kocky 
Mountains,  and  Ntw  Mexico.    By  J:imes  h. 
Meline.    i  vol.  umo.     ...      1  50 
unary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Her  Lat-  • 

esi  r.ntilish  Historian.    A  Narrative  of  the 
i'rii  cipal  Events  in  the  Lite  r\  Mary  Stuart.. 
With  some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Krouue's  His- 
tory ol  England.    Bv  James  K.  Molinc.  i 
vol.  i2nio,  1  75 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Siztus  the 

Kitth.   Translated  irom  the  French  by  James 
K.  Meline.    i  vol.  lOniu,  ...      I  00 
All-Hallow  Eve;  or   The  Tost  of 

Kulurily,  and  Other  Sloiic*     1  vol.  8vo. 

2  00 

Cloth,  gilt,  3  00 

Impressions  of  Spain.  By  I.ndy  Herbert. 
I  vol.  lamo,  tifleen  Illuhi iaiion*«,  cloth  extra, 

2  00 

Cradle  Lands.  Egypt.  Syria,  Palestine, 
Jerusalem,  etc.  By  Lady  Herbert.  Illus- 
trated by  eight  full-page  IllustrMtion.«!.  i  vol 
lamo,  vellum  cloth.  .2  00 

Cloih  tull  gilt  2  50 

Half-calf,  4  CO 

Life  of  J.  Theophane  Venard,  xMapiyr  in 

Tonquii-..  Translated  fiom  the  French  by 
L4idv  Herbeit.    i  vol.  i6mo,  1  00 

Three   Phases  of  Christian  Love. 

rhe  Mother,  the  Maiden,  and  the  HftliL'ious. 
By  Ladv  Herbert.  One  vol.  lamo.  .  1  50 
Gilt,  extra  2  00 

A  Sister's   Story.   By  yadame  Augustus 
Craven.    Translated  tfom  the  French  by 
Emily  Bowles.   One  vol.  crown  bvo,  pp. 
cloth,  extra,  ■   2  50 


Cloth,  silt. 


3  00 


The  Lift  ofBonry  DorliN  Mu 

lated  from  the  French  bjr  Lady 
vol.,  i6ino,  

Anno  Sevorin.  By  the  Author 
ter's  Story."  i  vol.  lamo,  cloth. 
Cloth,  gilt,    .      .  '  . 

Fleuran^e.   By  Madame  Au|^sl 

I  vol.  8vo,  .... 
Cloth,  gill. 

Visits  to  the  Blened  Sacno 

to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  tor  cvtry 
Month.    By  St.  Alphonius  Lif9 

cloth,  new  edition. 

Way   of  SalvatiMi,  in  Ms 

for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Tram 
the  Italian  of  SC.  Alphonsus  Ligvo 
James  Jones.   24mo,  cloth. 

Bours  of  the  Paanon;  or,  \ 

Ketlections  on  the  Sufferings  and 
our  Blessed  Redeemer.  By  St 
New  edition.  Translated  by  kigb 
Walsh,  Bishop  of  Halifax,  with  a 
the  Life  of  St.  Alphonsus  Lifu< 
cloth  

Love  of  Our  Lord  Jem  CI 

duced  to  Practice.  Hy  St.  Alpt 
gnori.  Translated  by  the  Riglt 
Walsh,  Bishop  of  Halifax.  Ne^ 
i8mo.  cloth  

Short  TreatiM  ma  Pnmr.  j 

all  Classes  of  Christians.  Hy  Sl 
Liguori.  The  holy  author  of  th 
says  :  "  Were  it  in  my  power,  Ft 
lisn  ns  many  copiea  of  this  work  « 
Christians  on  earth,  and  would  gi 
i-opy,  that  each  minpht  be  convio* 
absolute  ncces<iity  of  prayer.'*  Ni 
»4nio,  cloth,  ...      .      .    _  . 

Spirit  of  St  Alphooraa  <• 

A  Selection  from  his  Shorter  Spiri 
tises.  Translated  fiom  the  Italii 
Rev.  J.  Jones.  With  a  Memoirof  I 
34U10,  cloth,  ... 

The  Glories  of  Mary.  Ti 

ironi  the  Italian  of  St.  Alphontui 
I.icuori.  Second  edition.  Revisi 
Robert  A.  Coffin,  C.SS.R.  1 

Life  and  Letters  of  Bbdaa 

chine.  Translated  from  the  Frei 
Count  Falloux.   One  vol.  lamo. 

The  Writinjgrs  of  NUaiiM  81 

Edited  by  Count  de  Pslloux.  1 

Oakeley  on  Catholic  Wonhta 

nual  orPo]>ular  Instruction  onthi 
nies  and  Devotions  of  the  Church 
derick  Canon  Oakeley.  M.A.',  1 
Rector  of  St.  John'.s.  Islington,  i 

Oakeley  on  the  Mass.  Tha  O 

Ceremonial  of  the  most  Holy  an<! 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  explained  in  1 
between  a  Priest  and  a  Catechum 
an  Appendix  on  Solemn  Mats. 
Compline,  and  the  Benediction  01 
Holy  Sacrament.  By  Canon 
Oakeley.   i  vol.  i8ino.  . 

Manresa :  or,  The  Spiritanl  I 

of  St.  Ignatius.   For  Geaerml 
Edition,   i  vol.  lamo. 
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75  cts 


Paper, 

in  Aid  0f  a  Chrammar  of  ■ 

r  John  Henry  Newman,  D.D.,  of 
.    I  vol.  lamo.  cloth,     .   2  50 

'ro  Vita  Sua :  Bain^  a  Re- 

amphlet  entitled  What,  then, 
Kwman  Mean  ?  "  By  John  Henry 
>  D.   New  edition,   x  vol.  xamo. 

2  00 

•f  Coancil    of  Trent. 

command  of  Pope  Pius  V. 
by  Rev.  J.  Donovan,  Professor 
gt^  Maynooth.   8vo,  ■   .   2  00 


f 

G.  S. 


BMODie 

S.  Tirfbutien. 


Chierin. 

vol.  lamo, 
2  00 

of  the  Doctrino  of  the 

urch  in  Matters  ot  Cootrover«v. 
ht  Rev.  J.  B.  Bossuet.  A  new 
Ji  copious  notes,  by  Rev.  J. 
D.    i8mo,  50  cts. 

r    En^enio    do  Otiorin. 

J.  S.  Tr6butien.    i  vol.  xamo., 
2  00 

k  Protestant  Friend  on  the 

ires.  By  Rev.  D.  A.  Gallitzin. 
 50  cts. 

Iroctor  of  Devout  and  Re- 

Is.     By  St.  Francis  dc  Sales, 
50  cts. 

B  to  a  Dovont  Xiifb.  From 
f  St.  Frands  of  Sales,  Bishop  and 
neva.  Toorhich  is  prefixed  ar 
lis  Life.   dHo,  cloth,     75  cts 

OnH;  or,  Reflectioni  on 

uths  ot  the  Christian  Religion, 
r  in  the  Month.  By  Right  R:*v. 
'.   jamo,  cloth,  *  30  cts. 

iristian  Instracted  in  the 

Sacritices.  (Ceremonies,  and  Ob- 
the  Church,  bv  way  of  question 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Chal- 
.  cloth,  flexible,  25  cts. 

iristian  Instracted.  ismo 

th  50  cts. 

the  Chnrch.  Lectures  deli- 
lnn*s  Church,  New  York,  dur- 
By  Rev.'Thos.  S.  Pres- 
1  50 

Revelation.  Lectures  De- 
Ann's  Church,  New  York,dur- 
X867,  by  Rev.  T  S.  Preston. 
0  I  50 

iie  on  the  Little  Virtues. 

nally  in  Italian  by  Father  Ro- 
Jociety  of  Jesus  To  which  are 
er  on  Fervor  by  Father  Vallois, 
laximt  from  an  unpublished 
r  Father  Sefrneri,  S.J. ;  also.  De- 
i  Sacred  Heart  t>f  Jesus.  32mo, 
 45  cts. 

IIIOII&    From  the  Italian  of 
ri.  S.J.    Vol.  I.   lamo,    1  50 
1  60 

larged  Edition,  with  Maps.  etc. 

ed  History  of  Ireland, 

rlie-it  Period  to  the  Present 
ever*!  (irit-class  full-page  en- 


gra vines  of  Historical  Scenes  designed  by 
Henry  Doyle,  and  engraved  by  George  Han- 
Ion  and  George  Pearson ;  together  with  up- 
ward of  One  Hundred  Woodcuts,  by  eminent 
Artists,  illu.itrating  Antiquities,  Scenery, and 
Sites  of  Remarkable  Events ;  and  three  large 
Maps— one  of  Ireland,  and  the  others  ot 
Family  Homes,  Statistics,  etc.  1  vol.  8vo, 
nearly  700  pages,  extra  cloth,    .      .   5  00 

Half-mor  7  00 

The  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ire. 
land,  hy  M,  F.  Cusagk,  author  of  The  Il- 
lustrated History  of  Ireland,"  etc.  Illus- 
*mted.  one  vol.,  5  00 

Patriots  mstory  of  Ireland.  By 

F.  CusacV.   X  vol.,  '  1  2d 

The  Works  of  the  Most  Reverend 

John  1 1  ughes,  first  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
containing  Biography.  Sermons,  Lectures, 
■Speeches,  etc.  Carefully  compiled  from  the 
Best  Sources,  and  edited  by  Lawrence 
Kehoe.   a  vols.  8vo,  qloth,  8  00 

a  vols.,  half-calf,  extra,  .  12  00 


Man's   Catechism;  ott  The 

"  *    ■  wftn 


Poor  « 

Christian  Doctrine  Explained,  with  Short 
Admonitions.  By  John  Mannock,  O.S.B. 
24mo,  cloth,  .      .  50  cts. 

Poor  nSan's  Controversy.  By  J.  Man- 
nock. author  of  "  I'oor  Man's  Catechism." 
i8mo,  cloth  50  cts. 

Catholic  Tracts.  Fifty  Catholic  I'racis  of 
*'The  Catholic  Publi<»tion  Society,"  on 
various  subjects,    i  vol.  xamo,  cloth  extra, 

1  2^ 

Irish  Odesy  and  Other  Poems.  By  Au- 

brey  de  Vere.    1  vol.  lamo,  toned  paper, 

2  00 

Cloth,  gilt.    .      .  .      .  2  50 

May  Carols,  and  Bymns  and  Poems. 

By  Aubrey  de  Vere.    Blue  and  srold,  I  25 

The  Liquefiuition  of  the  Blood  of  St. 

Januarius.    Cloth  1  00 

History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. By  J.  Reeve.  8vo,  half-bound,  em- 
bossed roan,  1  00 

Compendious  Abstract  of  the  History 

of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Bv  Rev.  Wm. 
Gahan.O.S. A .  With  continuation  down  to  the 
present  time,  by  John  G.  Shea,  LL.D.  lamo, 

1  25 

The  Life  of  Mother  Julia,  Foundress 

of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  i  vol.  lamo. 
cloth,  extra,  with  Portrait  of  Mother  Julia. 

1  50 

Cloth,  gilt  2  00 

History  of  Ensrland,  for  the  Use  of 

Schools.  By  W.  F.  Mylius.  Continued 
down  to  the  present  time  by  John  G.  Shea 
LL.D.    lamo   I  25 

Life  of  Mother  Margaret  Mary  Hal* 

lahan,  founder  of  the  English  Congregation 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Dominick.  By  her  Religious  Children 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
IJllathorne.    t  vol.  8vo,  .4  00 

Barly  History  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch 

in  the  Island  of  New  York.  By  the  Riglit 
Rev.  J.  R.  Bayley  D.D.  With  four  Stee! 
Plates  of  the  four^rst  Bishops  and  a  wood- 
cut of  old  St.  Peter's.   1  vol.  iimo,  cloth, 

1  50 
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fXistery   ef  the  Society  of  Jesus.  | 

Uaunji^nac.   a  vols.,    ....   3  00  I 

The  Lift  of  Father  Bavi^nan,  S^.  j 

liy  Faihi  r  Ponlevoy,  S.J.  Translated  from  •  | 
the  French.    i  vol.  crown  Svo,  toned  pnpcr. 

4  00  ! 

Xaife  ef  St.  Vincent  de  PauL  ^^mo. 

cloth  45  i^ts 

Idtk    ef  Bless6d   Margraret  Mary 

.\laco(]ue.  VVith  some  Account  of  the  Devo- 
tion to  »hc  •'acred  Heart.  By  the  Rev.  Georce 
Tirkel'.  S  J.    I  vol.  8vn.     .  .    2  60 

Onr  Lady  of  Litanies.  Ry  Rev.  X.  D 
McLeon.  1  Of 

The  Sacramentals  ef  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church.    By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Hrfirv. 

1  00 

Lenten  Monitor,  or  Moral  Reflec- 
tions and  Devout  Aapiraiions  on  the  (i«»M  el 
forSsch  day,  from  Ash- Wed nes<l:iv  till  Easter 
Sunday  By  Kev.  P.  Baker,  O.S.K.  24mo. 
clc'h.  new  edition  60  cts. 

The  Bnd  ef  Kelifiens  Controversy. 

By  Rt.  R«T.  John  MiTner,  D.D.    i  vol.  ivmo. 

75  cts. 

FATHER  FORMBT'S  WORKS. 
Pictorial  Bihle  and  Church  History 

Stories.    An  easy,  continuous  narrative  lor 
the  Young,  from  Adam  and  Kve  in  Par4«'ivc 
down  to  »he  Middle  of  the  Rcij^n  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.    Profuselv  illustrated  by  over  500 
.  Woodcuts  from  ori^rinal  designs  bv  the  most 
eminent  arti«:ts.    Crown  Svo. 
I.  The  Old  Testament  Stories.  Containing 
aoo  ijlustraiions  and  6  maps,  520 

pn  3  00 

.  II.  The  Life  of  Christ.  Containing  100 

illustrations,  18^  f)p  .       •      •    1  00 
in.  The  History  of  the  Church  Con- 
taining 3<-x>  ilUiiitrations,  .S40  pp  ,  3  00 

The  above  beautiful  books  can  be  had  In 
sets,  put  up  in  boxes,  suitable  tor  presents,  n-^ 


follows: 

In  three  vols.,  cloth  extra,  .   7  00 

In  five  Tols.,  cloth  extra,  .   9  00 

In  tire  vols.,  cloth  gilt.  12  00 

In  five  vols,  half  calf.  '>B0  00 


In  art  vols  full  calf  antique,    30  00  , 

The  Pictorial  Bible   and  •  Church 

Historv  Stories,  Abridp-rd  and  ^''omnlete.  1 
vol.  VVith  a  view  of  Solomon's  Ten'ple.  a 
birdVeye  view  of  JerusaUm,  and  upwards 
of  one  hundred  beautiful  Engravings.  Crown 
Svo,  320  pp.  By  Rer.  Heniy  Formby.  Cloth, 


extra.   1  50 

Cl«th.  eilt   2  00 

Half-calf,   3  50 

.  FulUcalf,   C  00 


This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work 
described  abore. 

The  Book  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  A  Full. 

Popular.  Doctrinal  Kxposition  of  its  Fifteen 
Mysteries,  and  of  their  Corresponding  Tvpes 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Illustrated  with  thiitv- 
six  full-paee  engravings,  printed  in  'he  best 
nnanner  on  toned  paper,  extra  ornamental 
binding,  and  gilt  edpes.  By  Bar.  H.  Form- 
by.    T  vol.  quarto,  f\ill  gilt,    .  4  00 


Lift,  PasdiAB,  Besth,  ml  I 

tio-  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  ChzM. 
Abridged  Harmony  of  the  Ke«i 
the  Words  of  the  Sacred  Text.  & 
Rev.  Henry  Formby.  With  of 
gravings  from  original  dctkguM, 

Cloth  gilt,  

The    Lift    of    S.  Oafti 

Siena.    1  vol  xamo,  . 

An  Epistle  of  Jens  CUk 

Faithful  Soul  that  is  devoaUy ; 
ward  Ilim.   i  rol.  t6mo,  . 

ffistory  of  the  Charch  tm 

tablishmsnt  to  the  Reformatkm. 
kev.  C.  C.  Pise.  D.D.   5  toU.!* 
Another  edition.   5  rols.  iamo,c: 

The   niustrated  CatiMlk 

School  Library.  First  Seriea  ' 
ing  are  the  titles  of  the  differa 
Mad'leine  the  Rosi^re.  Cnis 
Children.  Tales  of  the  Affectkn 
tures  of  Travel.  Truth  and  Ti 
Popular  Tales.  Handsomely  boi 
up  in  a  box.  Cloth,  extra. 
Cloth,  gilt,  

The  Illustrated  Catholls 

School  Library.  Second  Series, 
ing  are  the  titles  of  the  diflem 
The  Rivals.  The  Rattle  of  L 
Scenes  and  Incidents  at  Sea.  ' 
boys,  and  the  Boy  and  the  Mas 
Little  Rose.  Florestine.  Handsoi 
and  put  up  in  a  hex,  cloth,  extim, 
Cloth,  gilt, 

The   niustrated  Gatiiolk 

School  Library.  Third  Series, 
ing  are  the  titles  of  the  dlfierei 
Nettlethorpe  the  Miser.  Tales  o 
Military  Life.  Harry  O'Brieii, 
Tales.  The  Hermit  of  Mounts 
or.  The  ('hoice  of  a  Friend,  i 
The  Orphan  of  Florence.  1 
b*und,  and  put  up  in  a  boi^  1 

Cloth,  gilt  

The  Illustrated  OatlMlic 

School  Llbrarv.  Fourth  Series, 
ing  are  the  titles  of  the  difRmi 
Tales  of  ihe  South  of  France 
Other  Lands.  Rm8M*8  Cross. 
Tales,  l.'ncle  EdwaA  Storiea 
The  Two  Painters.  Handson 
and  put  up  in  a  box.  Cloth,  ext 
Cloth,  gill  

The   Illustrated  Catholic 

School  Library.  Fifth  Series, 
ing  are  tha  tiUes  of  the  differei 
Bad  Example.  Mav-Day,  and  < 
James  Chapman.  The  Young  . 
and  Other  Tales.  Angel  Dream 
Priory.  Handsomely  bound,  ai 
box.  Clotlr,  extra. 
Cloth,  gilt  

The   Illustrated  Catliolfic 

School  Library.  Sixth  Senes. 
ing  are  the  titles  of  the  diiTere' 
Idleness  and  Industry.  The  I 
Katzekopfs.  St.  Maurice.  The 
grants  Angels'  Visits  Scrirer 
ter.  and  Orange  Girl.  Handsoi 
and  put  up  in  a  box.  Cloth,  ext 
Cloth,  gilt  
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[laled  Gatliolic  flmiday- 

arv.  Seventh  Scries,  The  follow- 
;  titles  of  the  diflferent  volumes  : 
Ktholic  Artists.  Honor  O'Morc's 
les.  Sir  iElhric,  and  Other  Ttles. 
s  for  the  Young.  Tales  for  the 
ederick  Wilmoi.  In  a  box.  illus 
>tb  extra,  .  .  3  00 

 4  00 

tr* led  Oa'ttielif  Snnday- 
-ary.  Efghth  Series.  The  follow 
:  titles  of  the  different  volumes: 
ntice,  and  other  Sketches.  Mary 

and  Other  Stories.  Faith  and 
id  The  Chip  Gatherers.  Agnes, 

Sketches.  Lame  Millie.  The 
he  Ai^els.    Handsomely  bound. 

in  box.  Cloth  extra,  .  3  00 
.     .     .  4  00 

ha  ailiTls  I JL  CbuHdc,  Chrin- 
.  By  Miles  Gerald  Keen.  One 
oth,  extra,  .  .   1  50 

Catholic  Family  Almanar. 

870,  1871,  1873,  and  1873,  each, 
25  cts. 

Schaolai  A  Moral  Tale. 

jghes.   lamo,  cloth,       .   1  00 

he  Fathen  of  the  I>e«ert, 

ny  Holy  Men  and  Women  who 
Solitude.  Translated  from  the 
Lmbetlished  with  eighteen  enerav- 
>,  cloth,  00  cts. 

The  Tirtooiui  Villag-er. 

Tale.  New  edition.  i8mo,  cloth. 

60  cts. 

the  LostHAild.  This  story 
on  fact,an<Irecords  in  a  most  ip- 
lanner  a  singular  instance  of  God's 
mo,  cloth,  .  60  cts. 

I  :  A  Tale  of  Antiquity, 

le  Wonderful  Waysot  Providence 
tection  of  Innocence.  From  the 
Schmid.    i8mo,  cloth,     60  cts. 


and  Other 

Miles.  Cloth,  . 


oi  Convocation.'* 


2  ol 
2  50 

-Catholics''  at  Cologne.  A 

Three  Scenes.  By  the  author  of 
"       •  vol.  iSmo 
75  cts. 
A  North  American 
60  cts. 

no  of  the  MedaL  A  Drama 

 20  cts. 

BaU.  A  Drama  for  Girls,  20  cts 

f4Hnte.     a   Drama  for  Roys, 
50  cts. 

From 
1  vol. 
1  50 

Effects  of 

.  60  cts. 


Spain  Fifty  Years  Ago. 
»h  of  Fernan  Caballero. 


(ad  Rooks,  . 


The 


ef  Pleasant  Homes.    Rv  the 

**The  Life  ot  Mother  .Mcrauley." 
with  four  f\iii-r.i:;{e  Illuttntions. 
3,  cloth  extra  .1  50 

.  -2  00 

*aith ;  or.  Why  Do  I  Believe. 

H»^.(i;.  J ,      .     .  .60 


Books  of  Irish  Martyrs.  Blemorials 

ot  those  who  Suffered  for  the  Catholic  Faith 
in  Ireland  during  the  Sixteenth.  Seventeenth, 
and  Kighieenlh  (.\»ntiirios.  Collected  and 
edited  by  .Myles  O'Reilly.  R.A.,  LL.D.  1 
vol.  crown  8vo.  vellum  cloth,    .      .  2  50 

Diary  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy-  Tales 

troin  the  Diary  ol  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  Ry  C. 
M.  Krame.  i  vol.  izmo.  extra  cloth.  1  50 
Kxtra  gilt,  2  00 

Gfrropingv  After  Tmth.  a  Life- Tourney 
from  New  Kngland  (  ongregationalism  to 
the  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  Ry 
Joshua  Huntington.  One  volume  vellum 
cloth  75  cts. 

The  Clergy  and   the  Pnlpit  and 

their  Relations  to  the  People.  Ry  M.  TAbb^ 
isid«»re  .Mullois,  Chaplain  to  Napoleon  III. 
'One  vol.  lamo,  extra  cloth.  1  50 

Half-calf,  extra,  .   3  50 

Symbolism  ;  or,   Exposition  of  the 

Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  as  evidenee-i  by  their  Symbolic 
Writings.  Ky  John  A.  Moc-hler,  D.D.  Trans- 
latevl  from  the  (German,  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  preceded  by  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
thft  State  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
in  Germany  for  the  iasi.  Hundred  Years,  iw 
J.  H.  Robertson,  Ks.q..  4  00 

An  Amicable   Discussion    on  the 

('hurch  of  England,  and  on  the  Reformation 
in  genjjral,  dedicated  to  the  Clergy  of  every 
Protesiant  Communion,  and  reciuced  into 
the  form  of  letters,  bv  the  Right  Rev.  J.  F. 
M.  Trevern,  D.D..  Rishop  of  Strasbourg. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  William  Richmond. 
I  voi.  lamo,  580  (>ages.  .   2  00 

Animis  Divota;    er,  Devont  SonL 

Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Very  Rev.  J. 
R.  Pagani,  Provincial  of  the  Order  of  Char- 
ity in  England.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  useful  books  that  ennch  our 
spiritual  literature.  It  is  a  series  of  excellent 
considerations  relative  to  the  Kucliarist  as  a 
sacrifice  and  sacrament,  and  will  be  found  by 
the  oious  Catholic  to  be  a  valuable  manual 
in  ttie  preparation  for  Holy  Communion. 
a4mo,  cloth  50  cts. 

Bona  Mors:  A  Pions  Association  of 

the  Devout  Servants  ot  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  dyinc  on  the  Cross,  in  order  to  obtaia 
a  gcfod  death.   34mo,  cloth,  25  cts. 

Why  tiMi  do  not  Betiere ;  or  Th$ 

Principal  Causes  of  Infidelity.  Translated 
from  tne  French  of  Mgr.  Laforet.  Cloth, 

1  00 

In  Beaven   we   Baow   Onr  Own. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Pfcre  Riot,  i 
vol  iSmo  50  cts. 

The  See  ef  Peter,  the  Rock  of  the 

Church,  the  Soun.e  of  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
Centre  of  Uni  IV.  Ry  Thomas  William  Allies 
I  vol.,  cloth  75  cts. 

Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine, 

contained  in  the  Profession  of  Faith  publish- 
ed by  Pope  Pius  IV.;  to  which  arc  added. 
Reasons  why  a  Catholic  cannot  Conform 
•  to  th*  Protestant  Religion.     samo,  cloth. 

20  cts. 

The  Gentle  Skeptic  or  Bsoajs  and 

Conversations  of  a  Country  Justice  on  the 
Authenticity  and  Truthfulness  of  the  Old 
Tesument  Records.  BdiUd  by  the  Rev.  C. 
A.  Walworth,    i  vol.  lamo,  .   I  50 
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The  Doctnne  of  Boll;  ▼ontilated  in  a 

Discussion  between  Rev.  C:  A.  Walworth 
And  Wm.  Henry  Hurr.  i  vol.  x8aio,  60  cts. 

Tlie  Devont  Commnnicant.  By  Rev. 

P.  Maker    24100,      ....   50  cts. 

Tlie  Visible  Unity  of  the  Catholic 

Church  raiii.itaiued  against  Opposite  Theo- 
ries ;  wiih  an  Bxplanaiion  ot  Ccriain  Pas- 
sage^  in  Ei-clesiasiical  History  crronccnislv 
appcale  i  to  In  their  support.  Hy  M.  J. 
Khoiles,  M.A.   a  vols,  in  1,  8vo.  cloth  extra, 

5  00 

Letters  to  a  Prebendary.  Being  an  An- 
swer to  Ketlections  on  Popery  by  Kcv.  J 
Slurp.s,  LL.D.  By  Right  Rev.  J.  Milner. 
O  D.   74mo,  cloth  75  c.s. 

A  Vindication  of  Italy  and  the  Papa) 

Sutes  40  cts. 

The    Government   of    the  Papal 

Sutes,  50  cts 

Fifty  Reasons  why  the  Catholic  Re- 

lifflon  ought  to  be  Preferred  40  ctK. 

Lift  of  St  John  the  Evan^relist  2  00 
Lift  of  Father  Bernard)  •  •  I  50 
The  Mistress  of  Novices  Enlightened 

upon  her  Duties.  Tr&nslated  by  a  .Sister 
of  Mercy.    Nei,  ...    I  50 

Catechism  of  Christian  Religion. 

Tran-Uied  from  the  German  of  Dei  arbe, 
by  Fander.  S.J.,       ....   75  cts. 

The  Veil  Withdrawn.  From  the  French 
ot  Mme.  Craven.  .  •      •      •   1  50 

The  Boly  Conminnion.  Its  Philoso- 
phy, Theology,  and  }*ractice.  By  John  Ber- 
nard Dalgairns,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St. 
Philip  Neri.    i  vol.  lanio,  .  .2  00 

Familiar  Discourses  to  the  Young, 

Preceded  by  an  Address  to  Parents.  Bv  A 
Catholic  Priest,    x  vol.  lamo.  cloth.  75  cts. 

GUnmihold  on  the  Commandments, 

etc.  The  Commandments  and  ^;^craIne^ts 
explained  in  Kitty-twi.'  Discourses.  By  »he 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hornihold.  author  of  "'Ke-i! 
'Principles  ot  Catholics."  iznio.  cloth.  2  00 

S^ritual  Combat.  To  which  is  added, 
The  Peace  of  the  Soul  and  the  IIai>|>iness  ol 
the  Heart  which  Dies  to  itselt  in  order  to  Live 
to  God.    3amo  40  cts. 

Practical  Discourses  on  the  Perfec- 
tions and  Works  of  G'>»1,  and  the  Divinity 
and  Works  of  Jesus  Chrl^t.  Hy  Rev.  J. 
Reeve    8vo,  cloth.  -2  50 

Triumph  of  Religion;  or,  A  Choice 

Selection  of  tdif\  ing  Nairativeo.  Comniled 
from  various  authors.    i8mo,  cloth.  5Ci  cts 

Spiritual  Consoler;  or,  Instructions 

to  Enlighten  Piuus  Souls  in  their  Doubts  and 
allay  ther  1  ears.  Written  originally  in  Latin 
by  Father  Quadrupani.   i8mo,      .   50  cts. 

Stories  on  the  Seven  Virtues.  ByAgne. 
M.  Stewart,  authoress  of  '  Festival  ot  the 
Rosary."  (This  is  a  scries  of  moral  ai.d  in- 
teresting tales  told  with  an  elegant  sim- 
plicity, each  illustrating  the  triumph  ot  one 
of  the  seven  virtues.)   iSmo,  cloth.   50  cts. 

Oratory  of  the  FaithfU  Soul  1  or.  De- 
votions to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  and  to 


our  Bleiaed  Ladv.  TnaHanAfm 
of  Venerable  Abbot  Bloriui. 
Aston  Coffin,  Prieit  of  the  OnM 

cloth  

fffouef ■  Meditntloai  m  thi 

Passion  of  Our  Lord  lesns  Chital 
Day  in  the  Year.  By  Rev. ). 
To  which  are  added,  MrdiutiM 
cred  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  beioi 
from  a  No  vena  in  prepaiatioon 
the  same.  By  Father  C.  Hotgt 
vol.  lamo,  880  pages,  .. 

Familiar   InstractioBs  m 

Prayer.  By  the  .Abb^  Courboo. 
from  the  French,  and  ^iied  bj  . 
Gordon,  of  the  Oratory,  Londos. 

cloth.   

Abridgment  of  tiio  Ohzittiu 

Kv  the  Right  Rer.  Bishop  U 

cloth  

Confidence  in  -tiie  Hncy 

Ketlections  on  the  Confidence  b 
of  (;od.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joiei 
rRmo.  cloth,  .... 

Memorial    of    a  OhfM 

Containing  all  that  a  soul  newly  ( 
God  ought  to  do  that  it  may  att 
fertii)n  to  which  it  ought  to  aqrfr 
Lewis  de  Granada,  O.S.D.  Rert 
reeled  by  Rev.  F.  J.  L'Brtrai 
'Brno,  cloth  

Adhemar  do  B^lcnstel;  m 

Hasty  in  JudgiBg, 
lHary,  Star  of  tiio  Sent  a  Si 

kIic  Devotion,  .... 

Lift  of  Christ  Trmnsiated  froi 

of  Louis  Veuillotjiy  Rev.  A.  Fi 
lamn, 

A  Memoir  of  1 

I  vol  quarto,  net. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Josos  aa 

cred  Heart  of  Marv.  Translat 
Italian  ol  Kather  Lanzi.  author 
of  Painting."  etc.  With  an  inti 
Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan.   a4ino,  cloi 

Month  of  Mary.  Containinir 

Meiiitations.  etc.,  in  Honor  ot  t 
.Vrranged  fur  each  day  of  the  Rfi 

cloth  

Peter  Claveri  A  SPntch  ol 

and  Labors  in  behalt  of  the'  At 
I  vol.  i6mo,  .... 

Homilies  on  the  Book  of 

A   Familiar  KxplanatloB  of  t 

Duties  of  Domestic  IMm  By  K 
lyn.  (Onlv  a  few  copies  of  th; 
i2mo,  cloth  

Counsels  of  a  Christian  Mot 
Shadows  of  the  Rood,  e 

Lectures  

The  Divinity  of  Christ.  B] 

S.  H.  Rosecrans.  D.D., 

Legends  of  Holy  Biary 

Lenten  Lectures.   By  the  R 

Guire  

Price  of  a  Soul, 
The  Progress  of  the  Ago, . 
A  Treatise  on  the  CatocUfl 
Marriac'e  and  Family  Dntla 

l>ishnp  Piircell,  . 

The  Land  of  the  Cid.  By 

lllu«trai**d,       .      ...  , 
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fiwmWtiiini  30  CM.  I 

nal  of  D«vollo&  to  tba  j 

rt  of  jMMt,  and  Spiritual  Rou- 
 SOcte. 


f  Smcred  Heart  of  X 

tin  of  Arnoudt. 


&  Treasnro  $  or.  The  Value 

 50  CM. 


of  tha  Blened  Tirgin,  in 

L    i8zno,  cloth,  60  ctA. 

hrUtiaii,  in  Eig'ht  Booki. 

iplemciit.    Extracted  trem  the 
M.  Hernier  de  Louvignv.  tSmo, 
 60  cts 


I  BT  TBB  PAULIST 
FATHERS. 

I  Hi^way ;  or,  The  Cath- 

1  the  Only  Way  ot  Salvation  as 
n  the  \io\y  Scriptures.  By  Kev. 
it.    I  vol.  I2II1U,  1  50 


of  tile  SeaL 

edition. 


Bv  Rev. 


I.  T. 

1  50 

2  00 


M  el  Nature.    By  Rev.  I.  T. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised,  cloth, 
 I  50 

»f  the  PaA*  Father%  Ibr 

r  Ef*i:ion.  Cloth,  extra,  .   i  50 

kf  the  Panlist  Fathen,  ibr 

66.   i;ioth,  extra,  1  50 

Catholic  Yoniiff  Women. 

tor  iiiose  who  earn  ibeir  own  liv- 
ev.  (rcorjce  Deshon,  Missionarv 
'ol.  i2m>>,  .    1  00 

.ther  Baker.  The  Lift  and 

f  the   Rev.  Francis  A.  Maker, 
the  (Congregation  of  St.  Paul 
Rev.  A.  F.  Hewit.   One  vol. 

pp.  5<H  2  50 

rmorooGO  extra,  .  4  00 

rtiie  Panlist  Fathers.  .Vol. 
336  panes,  cloih,  .  1  50 

InlATged  Edition  of  Father  Voung's 

lynms  and  Canticles.  This 

Biaios  twenty-one  new  Hymns; 
.ich  are  five  Chiistmus  Carols,  a 
cmrol  tor  Easter,  entitled  **  Tbe 
ells";  several  new  and  original 
atechism ;  the  popular  Cong  rega- 
ins sung  in  the  f  aulisi  Church  by 
and  Cnristian  Doctrine  Sucictien, 
Way  01  the  Cross,  etc.,  the  whole 
e  most  complete  Catholic  Hvmn- 
publlshed.  One  vol.  x«mo,   1  00 

oftiie  Age.  With  Studies 

uktine  on  Kindred  Subjects.  By 
lie  wit.    I  vol.  tamo,  extra  cloth, 
200 


New  ud  Bolarfed  Bdltloa  of 

The  Oflke  of  Tespers.  Containing  the 
order  of  the  Vesper  Service  ;  the  Gregorlao 
Psalm  Tones,  harmonized,  with  the  Psalms 
for  all  the  Vespers  during  the  year  pointed 
for  chanting.  Common  melodies  tur  the 
Antiphons,  and  the  Four  Anthems  oi  the 
B.  V.  Mary.  By  Rev.  Alfred  Young.  With 
the  Imprimatur  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
of  New  York.  (The  Gregorian  Tones,  and 
the  words  of  the  Psalms,  by  a  new  and 
original  division,  are  so  arranged  that  but 
one  pointing  of  the  Psalms,  as  given,  is 
needed  for  all  the  Tones,  with  their  various 
endings.)  Single  copies,  .  .  75  eta. 
Per  dozen,  6  00 

Hymns  and  Songs  for  Catholic  Chil- 

nren.  Containing  the  most  popular  Cat:  olic 
Hymns  for  everv  season  ot  the  Christian 
Year,  together  with  May  Songs,  Christmas 
and  Easter  Carols,  for  the  use  of  Sunday- 
Schools,    Sodalities,  and  Confraternities. 

Paper  covers,  15  cts. 

Cloth,  flexible,  25  cts. 

Light  in  Darkness  I  A  Treatise  on  the 

Ot>scure  Night  of  the  Soul.  By  Rev.  A  F. 
Hewit   x6mo,  cloth,  extra,  .  75  cts. 

The  Invitation  Heeded  x  Reasons  for  a 

Return  to  Catholic  Unitv.  By  James  Kent 
Stone,  late  President  of  Kenyon  and  Hobart 
Colleges.   X  vol.  ismo,  .      .    I  50 

The  Lift  of  the  Most  Bev.  US.  J.  Sual- 

ding,  D.U..  Archbishop  of  Bal  imore.  By 
Rev.  J.  L.  SpaMiiig.  S.T.L.  i  vol.  8vo,  480 
pp.,    with    portrait    on    steel,  bevelled 

cloth,  4  00 

Halt-mor  6  00 

Good,. Things  ft^  Catholic  Beaders 

A  .Miscellany  of  Catholic  Kiugraf/tiy,  His 
lory,  lr»ivrls,  etc.  l  onuining  l*ictures  and 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Persons,  representing 
the  Church  and  Cloister,  the  S;ateand  Home, 
Remarkable  Places  connected  with  Religion, 
Famous  Even.s  in  alJ  Lands  ^nd  Times. 
With  to8  illustrations.  Being  a  compilation 
from  the  first  live  years  of  "The  Illustrated 
Catholic  Family  Almanac.^'   i  vol.  xamo, 

2  00 

Pleadings  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 

Jesus.  From  the  Frcucli.  By  Kev.  M. 
Comerford.   Cloth,  60  cts. 

Grapes  and  Thorns.  By  the  author  of 
•*  The  House  of  Yorke."   i  vol.  8vo,   2  00 

Irish  Emigration  to  the  United  States 

What  It  Iia>  Been,  and  What  It  is.  bacts 
and  Reflections  especially  Addressed  to  the 
Irish  People  intending  to  Emigrate  from 
their  Native  land,  and  to  those  living  in  the 
Large  Cities  ot  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States.  '  By  Rev.  Stephen  Byrne, 
O.S.D.   I  vol.  xamo,  cloth,    .  1  25 

Paper,  60  cts. 


Sacrum  Septenarinm;  or,  The  Seven 

Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Exemnlitied  in  the 
Lite  and  Person  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
for  the  Guidance  and  Instruction  of  Children. 
By  Kcv.  Henry  Formby.  i  toI.  f#mo,  1  90 


lO 


BOOKS  IN  PAPBB  OOVBB8. 

Dr.  Newman's  Reply  to  Gladstone. 

50  cts. 

Archbishop  Manningr's  Reply  to  Glad- 
stone 50  CIS. 


Tmjvo  MyvtariM  of  tte  m»^^ 


Historical  GatechiflB.   By  IL  t 

Kleury.  Continued  down  to  the  n 
Day,  by  Father  Formby.  iSmo^ptpvc 


The  Tme  and  the  False  InfoUibility. 

By  Kishop  Fcss'.er,  ....    60  cis. 

The  Syllabus  for  the  People.    Ky  a 

Monk  ot  bt.  AuRustirc's,  .   26  cts. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Vangrhan^s  Reply  to 

Mr.  Glacistone  25  cts. 

Bishop  Ullathome^s  Reply  to  Mr. 

Gladstone  25  '-i'*- 

The  Catholic  Christian  Instructed - 

By  Bishop  r.hnlloiK-i .  20  ctn. 

Bossuet*s  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines 

of  the  Catbfilic  (  hnrch  '  I  Miitt.ers  of  Con- 
troversy.   With  Notes.    Liircc  edition. 

25  cts. 

Bossuefs  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines 

of  the  Cailmlir  Chuicii  on  Matters  o I  t  on- 
trovcrsy.    Without  Notes.    Sirall  edition. 

20  cts. 

The  Poor  Man's  Catechism ;  or.  The 

Christian  Docrine  Kxpiaii  cd.  25  cts 

The  Poor  Man's  ControTorsy,  26  cts. 
End  of  Religfions  Controversy,  60  cts 

Gallitzin  on  the  Holy  Scriptures* 

26  cts 

Catholic  Tracts.  n>  i  i  ..  .  60  cts 

Oakeley  on  the  Mass,  25  cts. 

Oakeley  on  Catholic  Worship,  25  ct  s 
The  Comedy  of  Convocation  in  the 

Enijjli^li '  hMich  25«.i*^ 

Net  Ibr  the  Fishers  of  Men.     .  6  < 

FATHER  FORMBVS  BOOKS. 
The  Parables  of  Our  Lord  J  osus  Christ 

With  tweniy-oni-  illustration^.  26  c's. 

Formby's  School  Songs.  T  he  j  uiiior  and 
Senior  School  So'ip-Book,  ci^mplett;  in  one. 

20  cts. 

The  Seven  Sacraments,  with  Sixteen 

lUusirationp  25  cts. 

The  Seven  Dolors  of  the  Blc&sed  Vir- 
gin Mar^'.  Witn  Seven  I!lListr;«ti.ir.s,  15  cts 

The  School  Keepsake.  wi»h  Four  iiiue. 
trations  12  ct«. 

Lift  of  Christ   Abridged.     With  several 
illustratioot  25  cti. 


THE  HOLY 

Pocket  edition^  embossed,  plain,  .| 

Embossed,  Ki't«  .... 
Calf,  red  or  gilt  edge,  . 
.Morocco,  extra,  red  edges  or  gilt.. 
Morocco  or  calf,  extra,  full  gilL. 

Tooled  edge  

Morocco  Turkey,  bevelled. 


12m0  editioUy  embossed,  plain. 
Embossed,  gilt. 
Morocco,  .... 
Morocco,  extra. 
Full  calf,  .... 

or  morocco,  tooted  edge, 


8vo  edition  printed  on  the  finettqw 

paper,  with  Illustrated  Kumily  Reoon 

Arabesque,  gilt,  1 

Roan,  ii'ih  

Moror<  o,  extra,  bevelled.  , 

H  ull  calf,  bevelled  

or  mori'cco,  tooled  edge.  . 


NEW  TBSTAMBNT. 
% 

12mo  cloth,  . 

Kmbossed.  gilt, 
Koan.  gilt, 

Morocco,  extra,  bevelled 

32mo  cloth,  embossed, 
.Arab,  gilt. 
Roan,  full  gilt, 
Turkey  morocco,  . 
Full  ralf. 


FOLLOWING  OF  CHRIS 

In  Four  Bonks.  By  Thomas  i  Kenp 
Reflect  ons  at  the  conclusion  ot  each( 
Transl.itcd  from  the  French  for  this 

iftmo,  cloth,  

.Arabesque,  gilt  

ninstrated  12mo  edition. 

Koan,  

Turkev  morocco,  super  extra,  . 
Hull  calt  

Without  the  Beflections.  j'mo 

Cloth,  extr^i  

Koan,  gilt  edge,  

Turkev  morotco,  super  extra,  . 
Full  calt,  


OFFICE  OF  HOLT  WBI 

According  to  the  Roman  Missal  and  B 
in  Latin  and  English.  New  and  rtxl 
tion.    i8mo,  tlotn, 

.Arabesque,  gilt  

Roan,  gilt  

Morocco,  gilt. 


YER-BOOKS. 

SBD,  AMD  INLAJtCSD  BDITIOM  OF 

I  KI88I0N  BOOK. 

n&tructions  and  Prayers,  adapted 
:  the  Fri'Its  op  thk  Mivmon. 
;tlv  from  the  Work*  of  St.  Al- 

:UOri  NbVt.  iMhkOVBD,  AND  IGN- 
ITION. The  kandsomext  Prayer- 
thed.  Edited  by  the  Paulint 
-20  pajces.  illustrated  with  new 
vingt,  irot  up  exoresslv  for  this 
contains  a  complete  Ves|>cral, 
.nd  other  additions,  making  it  i*o 
'  than  former  editions. 

ML  -Arabes<iue  plain,    .  ^1  00 

Kilt   1  60 

ilt   1  76 

ilt,  clasps   2  00 

(tra,  bevelled,  .           .  4  00 

Ktra,  bevelled,  clasps.     .  4  60 

,  bev.  tooled  edges,  etc.,.  6  60 

ms  and  tooled  edges,     .  7  00 

  4  60 

:sible   6  00 

rTclled,  ...  6  00 
>oled  edges,  etc.,           .6  60 

ms  and  tooled  edges,  7  60 

ioo.— Arabesque,  plain, .  $0  76 
embossed,  gilt  edges.        1  26 
>Med,  gilt  coMa  and  dps.    1  60 
.      .  .      .     .   1  60 

nd  clasps,  .  2  ^6 

II  gilt/  .*  2  60 

ctra,  8  60 

ctn,  bevelled  clasps.      .   4  60 

\  is  printed  on  clear  white  [tupcr 
e  type,  and  contaii'.s  the  same 
Hne  edition,  niakipi^  it  the*  chea]> 
Kik  ever  published. 


OATBOUO  MAlflTAL. 

Containing  a  Selection  of  'Prayers  and  Devo- 
tional Exercises.   i8mo,  cloth,  .      .  $0 


Arabesque,  plain, 
ArabcKfiue,  gilt,  . 
.\m.  mor.  gilt, 
Morocco,  extra,  . 
Full  calf,  antique. 
Full  calf,  rimmed  and  cUHp, 


1  26 

2  60 
8  60 
4  60 
6  00 


GARDEN  OF  THE  SOUL) 

Or,  A  Manual  of  Spiritual  Exercises  and  in- 
structions for  Chri.itians  who.  living  in  the 
world,  aspire  to  devotion.  Hy  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  CiiAi.U'NRK.  a4mo,  cloth.  .  .^60 
Arabesiiue.  gilt,   .      .     ,  .1  00 

Roan,  full  gilt  1  60 

.Morocco,  gilt,  2  60 

Full  calf,  antique  8  00 

Full  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp,  .   6  00 


THE  KEY  OF  HEAVEN; 

Or,  Devout  C'hiistian's  Daily  (*ompanion.  To 
which  is  added,  Daily  Devotion  ;  or.  Profit- 
able Manner  ot  Hearing  Mass.  .  Illustrated. 

34nio,  cloth  $0  60 

Arabesque,  gilt,  1  00 

Koan,  tull  gilt  1  60 

Morocco,  gilt  2  60 

Full  calt,  antique  8  00 

Full  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp,      .      .    6  00 


TRUE  PIETY ; 

Or.  The  Dwy  Well  Spent.   A  Manual  of  Fer- 
vent  Prayers,  Pious  Reflections,  and  Solid 
Instructions  lor  Catholics.  i8mo. 
Arabesque  uiui  cloth,  ....  ^  76 

Arabes«iue  gilt  1  26 

Konn.  red  edfrc  2  00 

.\mer:cun  momcco,  Kilt.  .2  26 

American  morocco,  full  gilt,     .      .   2  60 

Morocco,  gilt  8  60 

Full  calt,  aiiti'iue,  ....  4  60 
Fi:ll  cult,  rimmed  and  clasp,  .    6  00 


ILY  COMPANION. 

Selection  of  Prayers  and  Dcvo- 
rcises  for  the  use  of  Children. 
1  with  thirty-six  verv  nc.it  illus- 
ravingt.   i2mo,  cl')th,     .$0  26 

plain,  60 

Kilt,  60 

 76 

rilt  1  00 

It  2  00 

uique  2  60 

Timed  am!  claso.  4  00 

%  ormted  on  the  lines^t  quality  ol 
a  mo«t  appropriate  presrnt  tor 


ITIAN'S  GUIDE  TO 
BBAVEN. 

que  $0  60 

Kill,  76 

nit,  1  26 

ttra  2  60 

ntique,  .  8  00 

mmed  and  clasp,  .   4  00 


PIOUS  GUIDE  TO  PRAYER  AND 
DEVOTION. 

V  inuaining  various  PiMcficcs  of  Piety  calcu- 
lated toans\';cr  the  ilcmai:ils  of  the  devout 
members  o!  the  rjitholic.  Church,  i8mo, 

Arnbesqi:e  $0  76 

.\rabe>:quu,  eilt  1  26 

\m.  mor,  ci't  edge  2  26 

.Am.  mor..  full  gilt  2  60 

Turkey  mor.  super  extra.  8  plates,  .$8  60 

Full  caif,  aiitique  4  60 

Full  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp.  .   6  00 

This  Praycr-Hook  contains  the  Protession  ot 
Faith,  Bona  Mors  Festivals  explained,  as  well 
as  other  important  things  not  -cenerally  found 
n  prayer-books. 


PIOUS  GUIDE. 

x4mo,  cloth, 
.Arabe<;que,  gilt,  ... 
Roan,  full  gilt, 
Morocco,  giVt. 
Full  calf,  antique, 
F#i  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp. 


.$0  60 

.  1  00 
.  1  60 
.  2  60 
.  8  00 
.   6  00 


tt 


PATH  TO  PARADI8B. 

A  Sel'^ction  of  Prayers  and  Devotions  for  Ca- 
tholics.  4^mo,  cloth,  .  .  $0  2C 

Arabesque,  gill  40 

Roan  lull  gilt  76 

Morocco,  gilt  1  26 

Full  calf,  antique  176 

Full  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp,  .   8  00 


The  most  compi.ktk  Prayek-Book 
published. 

THE  CATHOLIC'S  VADB  IMECUM. 

A  Select  Manual  of  Prayers  for  Daily  Use. 
Compiled  from  approved  sources  New  and 
improved  edition,  leprintcd  from  the  last 
London  edition,  coiUnininp  Epibtles  and 
oospels.   500  p}*(r<*8,  24m(^. 

Arabesque,  plain,  $0  75 

Arabesque,  (rilt  1  00 

Roan,  full  gilt  1  60 

Full  morocco  3  00 

Full  calf,  4  00 


KEY  OF  PARADISE  I 

OpeninR:  the  Gate  to  Eternal  Salvation,  nmo 

arabes(]ue  $0  76 

Arabes<|ue,  nilt   1  25 

Am.  mor  .  tull  i>ilt   2»  60 

Mordcco.  g^ilt,   3  60 

Full  call,  antique,                         .  4  60 

Full  calf,  rimmed  and  clusp.           .  6  00 


THE  POCKET  PRATBB-BOOK. 

A  Prayer-Book  for  Men.  This  book  is  printed 
from  beautiful  large  type,  on  extia  tine 
French  paper,  and,  although  coniaininK  650 
paves,  is  onlv  inch  thick,  -i}^  inches  long, 
and  inches 'n\  :iij.  It  contains,  besides 
Festival  Day-,  e'c,  A  Summary  of  ("hiistian 
Doctrine— Morning  and  F.vem'ng  Prayers' - 
The  Three  Litanies-  -  flic  f^.'mi>lele  Mass.  in 
Latin  and  English-  Vespers— unci  the  Epis 
ties  and  Gospels- 

Arabes<^ue  $0  60 

Arabesque,  gilt  edife  76 

Roan,  gilt,     .  .    1  25 

Morocco,  extra,  2  60 

Full  calf,  3  00 

Mor(»cco,  tuck  3  00 

The  Pocket  Pravcr-Hook,  ivithout  Epistles 
and  Gospels.  Suitable  for  the  Vrst  PocKKr. 

Arabef(iue,  $0  40 

Embossed,  gilt,  60 

Roan,  gilt  1  00 

Morocco  1  60 

Full  caK,  limp,  2  00 

Morocco,  tuck  2  00 


The  ''NanJ^tii''  Prmyer^Bmkt, 

THE       RED    LIXfE " 
PRATER-BOOK  FOB 


CONT.VININC.  EriSTLKS  .\SD  GOSHRLS. 

Arabesque,  gilt  edge,  .  $1  00 

Koan,  full  gilt  2  00 

Morocco,  extra  8  00 

Full  calf,  4  00 

Large  Ty/*e  Prayer-Book. 

MANUAL   OF^C^HOUO  DHI- 

NVmi  Ei  is'iLiis  Asi)  Go>i'ELs.  i8m'«. 

Arat>fsque.  plain,  

Aratiesquc,  u  :!t.  1  8S 

Koan.  full  ••ill.  .    1  N 

Moi  »cc«"),  extra  8  00 

Full  cilf,  extrj  400 

Manual  of  the  Blessed  SaonuBML 

Puolishet!  v\iin  the  Appiui>ation  ut  hikhnl- 
neiire  Cardinal  Mcl  loskey. 
.A rabestpie,  .  ....  ^1  i§ 

R-an,j,MU.  .      .      .      .  2Q| 

Morocc".  extra  3M 

CuU,  i.\lT:(,  4M 


The  People's  Pictorial  Lives  of  ihi 

Saints  Sen  plural  and  Hisiorical.  Abndsed, 
for  the  most  part,  Qnp  those  of  the  late  Rev. 
Alban  Butler.  InSekages  of  la  each  Om 
packet  now  read^contaming  the  liret  ol 
twelve  different  s.«ints.  Per  packet,  26cIl 
Thi'scare  got  up  expressly  for  Suoday.i4ChQol 
presents. 

Packets  of  Scriptnre  ninsUaiisMi 

C  ontaining:  Fifty  Engravings  01  Subiecti 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testamonts,  afiei 
original*  designs  by  Elster.  Price,  looae 
packages  of  hfty,    ....  75cts 

Twenty  lUnstrations  of  the  Holy 

(rospels.    Done  in  colors  alter  original 
signs.    With  approprijite  texts,  .      25  ct- 

lUominated   SnncUur-School  Cards. 

Ten  Cards  in  eucf.  I'uckcl. 

First  series,  nei  

Second  series,  tiet, . 

Third  series,  net  

Fourth  series,  net,  .... 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOKS. 

The  Catholic  Teacher's  Sunday-school  Clas» 
Hook.    No.  1,  j)aper,  per  dozen,    .      1  00 

The  Sunday-school  (^lass-books.  Cloth,  No.  s. 
per  doz.  ...      2  00 


The  Catholic  Publication  Society, 

LAWKKNCK  KEHOE,  Gen.  Agent, 

9  Warren  Street,  *  New  York. 


Foreign  Books. 


IST  Book'»  ordered  from  thin  Ud  will  not  be  take  a  buck  or  excliaufjed, 
A  discount  from  prices  not  marked  net  in  allowed  to  clergymen^ 

  libraries,  and  reliyioas  institutions. 

Any  of  the  following  books  not  on  hand,  will  be  ordered  if  so  desired. 


A  ComparivoD  between  the  His- 
torj  of  the  Charch  and  the  , 
Pnipliecies  o!  the  Aporitlyp  t«,  $1  00 

AUeTuU!  Paraphra<«e  ou  the  SevtiU 
Prnitential  PtMtlum  ;  or,  Pracii- 
al  Guide  to  Kepentaiice.  Uev. 
F.BIytb,  ...        .     50  : 

A  DUl(if;ae  of  Comfort  a^aiost 
Tribaktion.    Sir  Tlioinas  More,  1  50  ' 

A  Directory  for  Novices  of  every 
Bvligioua  Order,        .  .  1  00  . 

AdTebtorfB  of  a  Watcb,  .  1  00  | 

A  Few  Flowers  from  the  Garden,  1  00 

Afternoons  with  the  Saints.  W. 
H.  Anderdon,  D.D.    First  and 
•     8fl€ond  Series,  .  1  20 

'  A  Uaudred   Meditations  on  the 

Lure  of  Uod.   Robert  Soutii  well ,  i 

of  the  Sjociety  of^taus,  Priest 

ud  Martyr.     WM  Portrait. 

1  Tol.  12iiio  3  00 

AUiei'  St.  Peter,  his  Name  and  liis 
Offiee.aa  set  forth  in  Holy  Scrip- 
tare,   2  50 

Allies,  T.  W.  The  F(iriuatiou  of 
Chriniendom.   2  vols.,  . .  13  00 

AnEwnrou  the  Druids,  Ancient 
Cljurcliei*,  and  Uoiind  T»»w»'r8 
of  Ireland.  Uev.  K.  Smiddv. 
I8010.  2  00 

As  Introduction  to   Hietory  of 

Fnijce  I  50 

AiitA-Nicene   Christian  Library. 

TriDslations  of  the  WritintfHof 

tbcFaiht-rsdowu  to  A.D.  :^25.  24 

rols.  oat.  Per  vol.,    .  .3  00 

Apn.stidic  Father.-*     1  vol. 
Justin  Martyr  and  Athena^orab.  1 
vol. 

Tatian,  TheophiluH.  and  the  Cle- 
mentines.   1  vol. 
Clement  of  Alexandria.    Vol.  1. 
IrtfDSUB.    Vol.  1. 
Hipiv)lytu8.    Vol.  1. 
T^rtuUian  agrainHt  Mansion.     1  vol. 
Oyprian.    Vol.  1. 

The  Completion  of  FriVuiBus  and 

Hipprdytas.    1  vol. 
The  Wrltln^rs  of  Orijren.    Vol.  1. 
Clement  of  Alexandria.    Vol.  2. 
TertoUlaa.    Vol.  1. 


The  Writings  of  Methodius.  1  vol. 

Cyprian.    Vol.  2. 

Apocrvphal  Writings.    1  vol. 

TertuUian.    Vol.  2. 

The   Clementines  and  Apostolie 

Constitutions.    1  vol. 
Terlullian.    Vol.  3. 
Arnobius.    1  vol. 

Dionysius,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
etc. 

Lactautius.    2  vols. 
Origt-n.    Vol.  2  (completion). 
Early    Liturgies  and  Remaining 
Fragments. 

Ant! -J  ail  us.    Dr.  Hergen  rather,    (2  50 

Arbitration  Instead  ot  War.  Rt. 
Hon.  L<jrd  Montagu,  M.P. 
Paper,  .  .  1  00 

A  Remembrance  for  the  Living  to 
Pray  for  the  Dead.  Rev.  James 
Mumford,  S.J  1  00 

A  Keply  to  Faber's  *'  Difficulties 
of  R«)niani8m."  Rev.  F.  C.  Hu- 
seni^eth,  2  00 

A  Series  of  F'apers  in  Vindication 
of  Catholicism.  E.  W.  Atwood. 
B.A  'J  "lO 

A  Spiritual  Comp*»ndiiim,  in 
which  the  Principal  DitKculties 
in  the  Way  of  Perft^ctiou  are  ex- 
plained. Father  (iabpar  de  la 
Figuera,  of  the  Society  of  Je- 
sus.  2  00 

A  Theory  of  the  Fine  Artn,  .       .  2  00 

Atw<»o<1'B  Stromata  Procatholica. 
A  Series  of  Papers  principally 
Procath<dic  or  Antidotal  to  Anti- 
chrif^tianiam,  1  50 

Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Lif«  of.    Mrs.  H<.pe,  .  .  2  00 

Bellarmiue,  Cardinal.  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms.    Cloth,         2  50 

Book  of  Moses ;  or.  The  Penta- 
teuch, in  its  Authorship,  Credi- 
bility, and  ( 'ivilizati(m.  Rev. 
W.  Smith,  Ph.D.   Vol.  1,  .      .  7  50 

British  and  Irish  History,  a  Manu- 
al of.    Rev.  Thos.  Flanagan,     .  5  00 

Butler's  (Rev.  All>an)  Meditations 
and  Discourses  on  the  Sublime 
Truths  and  Important  Duties  erf 


% 


ChrittiaDitj.    3  toIh.  pott  8vo, 

C-alr'eroD,  DraniRH  of.  Traj^ic, 
Comic,  and  Lt-gendary.  Tiaiifj- 
latfd  from  tbe  SpaniKli  by  D.  F. 
McCarthy.  2  vols.,  .0 

Campion,  Edmond  :  a  Bio^rai)by. 
Richard  Sini|»8oi),  .  .0 

Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  the  Life  ot. 
C.  W.  Kn.*Hell,  D.D  4 

CaBsianV  ( 'onfen>uces.  Father  Ko- 
ben,  of  Mount  St.  Bernard's  Ab- 
bey.   2  vf»l8.,      .  .2 

CBBwairs  Hvnins  and  Poemn,       .  2 

Catecbeiical  Head  i  ng-Book — U 18- 
lory  and  Doctrine, 

Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atone, 
meot.  Henry  Nutcombe  Oben- 
bam,  M.A.,  .... 

Ceremonial  according  to  the  Ro- 
man Rite.  Tranplated  from  the 
[talian  of  Jo8eph  Baldepchi.  Rev. 
.1.  D.  IlilariuB  Dale.    New  ed.,  .  :3 

Challoner's  Memoirrt  of  MiHsionary  ' 
Priests,  and  other  CHtholicB  of 
both  sexes,  that  have  sutfered 
Death  in  England  (»n  Relifj^ious 
Accounts  from  1557  to  10H4. 

Cbriatian  Couneelp,  Selected  from 
the  Devotional  Workp  of  Feii- 
elon.   2 

ChronicleB  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  tht- 
Middle  A^ee.  Henry  Thomas 
Riley.  M.A.    2  vols.,  '      .  .12 

Companion  of  the  Sick.  A.  F. 
Ozanam.    Larjre  type,  .  1 

Compendium  of  the  Art  of  Always 
Rejoicing;.      F\  Alphousus 
Sarasa  1 

Contemporary  Annals  ot  Roiuh.    .  2 

Conversion  of  the  Teutonic  Race. 
Mrs.  Ho)>e.     2  vols.  12nio. 

Count  de  Montalem ben's  Letters 
to  a  Sch(K)ltellow— 1»27-;)0. 
Translated  from  the  Frencli  l»y 
C.  F.  Audley.     .       .  . 

Count  Lucanor  ;  or,  F'ifiv  Pleasant 
Stories  of  l*atronio.  Don  Juan 
Manual,  ..... 

Creation.  The  Simplicity  of;  or, 
The  Astronomical  ^lonumen^ 
to  the  Blehsed  Virgin.  W. 
Adolph  

Daily  Manual  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Dominic,  in  Latin  and 
Enjflish,  1 

Demon  of  Gold.  Hendrik  Con- 
science 1 

De  Joinvill'^'s  Life  of  St.  Louis, 
Kinf?  of  France.  .1 

De  Vere'fi  Infant  Bridal,  and  other 
Poems  3 

De  Vere'a  Sisters  Inisfall,  and  other 
Poems,  2 
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le^Vriters  ot  the 
rJ^  Translated, .  1  i 


De  Vere's  Le^endt  of  St.  Patrick,  |l 

Diana :  The  Sonnets  and  other 
Poems  of  Henry  Constable,  with 
Notes.   Thomas  Park,       .  .21 

Dijrby's  Children's  Bower  ;  or, 
VVhat  You  Like.   2  vols.,  .  .52 

Dijfby'sCompitum  ;  or.  The  Meet- 
ing of  the  Ways  of  the  Catholic 
Church.    4  vols  13  0 

Di^by's  Kvenings  on  the  Thames. 
2  vols  7  5 

Directory  for  Novices  of  every 
Religious  Order,  particularly 
those  Devoted  .to  the  Education 
of  Youth  14 

Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Au|rut- 
te  Nicolas,  2  0 

Dublin,  Gilbert's  History  of,  Irom 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time.    8  vols., 

Ec-clesiasticHl  Antiquities  of  lion- 
d(m  and  Suburbs.  Alexander 
Wood,  M.A  

Echoes  of  the  Vatican.  . 

Knjfland,  Dodd's  Church  History 
of.    5  vols.  8vo, .      .  .  30  C 

Essay  on  Beatification,  Cauuniza- 
tion,  and  the  Processes  of  the 
Congregation  of  Rites.    Faber, .  1  I 

Kxtracts  from  the  Fathers,  Histo- 
rians, and  othej 
Church.  Liten 

Faber's  Plymns,  .       .      .  8  j 

Faber's  Poems  4  ( 

P'aber's  Notes  <m  Doctrinal  and 
Spiritual  Subjects.  2  vols..       .  5  < 

Kabei's  Spirit  and  (ienius  ot  St. 
Philip  Neri  n 

FKith  and  Reasim.  Abbe  Martinet,  2 

Father  Ijrnatius,  Life  of,  .  2  i 

Fathers  of  the  Desert,  Lives  of 
the  3  ' 

Florine.  Princess  of  Bur^rundy. 
A  Tale  of  the  First  Crusade. 
William  Bernard  McCabe.  New 
edition  2  i 

Flowers  of  Mary  ;  or.  Devotions  for 
each  Month  in  the  Y"ear,    .       .  1 

b'ullerton  (Lady  <ileor»j;iana).  Seven 
Storiet*,  .       .       .  .1 

(-•fKl  in  his  Works.    Father  Rawes,  1 

Gold  Diy«THr,  and  other  Poems. 
Lady  FuUerton  2 

GocKi  Deeds.  Sketches  of  Holy  and 
Devoted  Lives,  .... 

(iospel  Harmony  of  the  Life  of 
Our  Lord,    .  '    .  .  .1 

Gosselin.  The  Power  of  the  P<ipe 
during  the  Middle  Aires.  3  vols.,  5 

Great  Truths  in  Little  Words.  Rev. 
Father  Rawes,  O.8.C.,  .  1 

Heart  to  Heart  with  Jesus, 

Henry  Suso,  The  Life  of.  By  him 
self  2 

Henry  VIII..  The  Life  of.      .  .2 
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KlMory  of  th«  Church  in  EoflrlaDd. 
Very  Ber.  Canon  FUnigau.  2 

Tolt.,  |9  00 

^her  Paths  in  Spiritual  Life,  .  50 
ElMorjot  the  Viceroys  of  Ireland. 

4.  T.  Gilbert  3  50 

Holy  Confidence.  Father  Rogacci,  1  00 
Holy  lale.  The,  ...  50 

Homeward:    A  Tale  of  Redemp- 
tion. Rev.  Father  RaweH,O.S.C..  1  50 
Howird.    The  Life  of  Pliilip  Tho. 

mu  Howard,  O.P.,  Cardinal  of 

Norfolk  3  75 

Hymna  of  the  Church, .  .  2  25 

UtenUons  for  Mass  and  Holy  ( 'om- 
manioQ,  for  every  Day  in  the 
Tear  75 

In  the  Snow.  Rev.  W.  H.  Auder- 
don,  1  00 

Inlind,  A  History  of.  Martin 
Htverty  4  00 

Irelind  and  her  Churches.  James 
.    Qodkln  8  00 

Inland.  A  Selection  from  the 
FamUy  Archives  of  Tlio  Mc- 
Oillicaddy  of  the  Reeks,  with 
in  Introductory  Memoir.  W. 
Maziere  Brady,  D.D.  4to.  cloth,  10  50 

Ireland.  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Ireland,  from  the  Introduction  of 
ChriBtianity  into  Uiat  C-ountry  to 
the  Tear  1829.  M.  J.  Bren- 

Mn,  O.8.F.,      ^  .  .  5  00 

Iwland.  Prof.  OTurry's  Lectures 
on  the  MS.  Materials  for  Irish 
Hirtory  5  00 

Inland.  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish 
I^nnciecan  Monasteries  in  the 
litb  Century.     Father  Meehan,  75 

Ireland.  The  Life  and  Inciters  of 
Oorence  McCarthy  Reagh,  Ta- 
nirt  of  Carbery,  McCarthy  Mor. 
I^iel  McCarthy,  of  Glean  a- 
Chroim.    1  vol.  8vo,  .       .      .8  50 

Inland.   The  Towers  and  Tem- 

Slesof  Ancient  Ireland.  Marcus 
;ewe,  M.R.I.A  8  00 

Inland.  The  Irish  Reformation  ; 
The  Alleged  C'Onversion  of 
Irish  Bishops  at  the  Acces- 
sion of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Aiiunied  Descent  of  the  Pr^-sent 
Published  Hierarchy  in  Ireland 
Jfom  the  Aocient  Irish  Church, 
5XlH)eed.     W.  Maziere  Brady, 

^  I>.D  1  00 

Ireland  under  English  Rule.  Rev. 

Father  Perraud, ...  4  00 
inoa  Christ:  A   Reply  to  M. 

Renan.    P6re  Gratry.  75 
Jflfoiti  in  Conflict ;  or,  Historic 
Facts  Illustrative  of  the  Times 
of  Que«D  Elizabeth.     1  vol. 

ISmo,  3  50 

/im.  tka  loa  of  Mary  ;  or,  Tka 


00 
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50 

75 
50 

00 
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Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church 
upon  the  Incarnation  of  God  the 
Son.  Rev.  Johii  Brnnde  Morris, 
A.M.    2  vols.  8vo,  $6. 

Julian  Watts  Russell,  Pontifical 
Zousve.    A  Memoir,  .  .1 

Lady  May :  A  Pastoral.  Lady 
Chalterton,  1 

Lectures  on  Certain  Portions  of 
the  Earlier  Old  Testament  His- 
tory.  Rev.  Philip  G.  .Munro. 
1  vol.  12mo  1 

liect.ures  on  Catholic  Faith  and 
Practice.    Sweeney,  .  .4 

Lectures  on  the  Life,  Writii)ge, 
and  Times  of  Edmund  Burke. 

.  J.  B.  Robertson,  Esq.,  .  3 

Lectures  on  the  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil.   Rev.  J.  N.  Sweeney,  O.S.B.  2 

Legends  of  Our  Lady  and  the 
Saints  ;  or,  Our  Children's  Book 
of  Stories  in  Verse,    .  .1  25 

Letters  of  the  Most  Rev.  John 
MacHale,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  5  25 

Life  and  Death  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Francis  Kir  wan.  Bishop  of  Kil- 
lala,  2  50 

Life  and  Spirit  of  Father  Augus- 
tine Baker  1  25 

Life  of  Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole. 
of  the  Order  of  Friars-Preach- 
ers,  4  00 

Life  of  Blessed  Alphonsus  Rodri- 
guez, Lay -Brother  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  With  engraved  por- 
trait.   1  vol.  crown  8vo,    .      .  2  50 

Life  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary. 
Rev.  George  Tickell.  1  vol. 
8vo,     ....  .  2  50 

Life  of  Blessed  Peter  Favre,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  first  companion 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  From 
the  Italian  of  Father  Guiseppe 
Boero,  .      .  .3 

Life  of  Louis  Marie  Grignon  de 
Montfort,  2 

Life  of  St.  Bernardine  of  Siena.  1 
vol.  12mo,  .      .•     .  .2 

Life  of  St.  Dominick  and  other 
Saints.    Illustrated,  .       .  .5 

Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium. 
Rev.  Father  Murphy,  O.S.F..    .  1 

Life  of  St.  Fran9<»i8  de  Sales. 
1  vol..  2 

Life  of  St.  German,  Bishop  of  Aux- 
erre  1 

Life  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Apostle  of 
Rome.    Mrs.  Hope,    .  .1 

Life  of  St.  Walburge.  Rev. 
Thomas  Meyrick,      .  .1 

Life  of  Vincent  Palloti,  Founder 
of  the  Pious  Society  of  Missions. 
Melia,  2 

Lite  of  Fathar  Uaary  Toumg,     .  1 
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75 
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Lif«  of  Stephen  Lanjrt.on.  Arch 

bishop  of  ranierbury,  $J 
Fiife   of  Anne  ('athi-nnp  Einnip- 
rich  x»  ."iO 

Li^iiori  on  the  R<*li>fioiiK  SiRt*\      .  .50 

Liu^ard.  Tlie  lligtory  aud  An 
liqiiity  of  the  Anjjlo-Saxon 
i'hurch.   2  vols.,  .      .  r>  00 

Lin^ard's  True  Accfnnit  ol  th#* 
Ouupowder  Plot,  .1 

Little  Book  of  the  Love  of  ftoil,    .  1  iM) 

Li  res  of  the  most  Eminent  Paint 
ere,  Sfiilptorg,  and  Archil 

•    of  the  Ord«T  of   St..  l^'uniiii* 
TranKlateil  by  Rev.  ('.  P.  Mj-e- 
han.   2  voIh.,  .  5  00 

Lord  Dacre  of  (tiltaUnd  ;  or.  The 
Rising  in  the  N(»n)i.  Au  Hip- 
torical  Kimancy.  E.  M.  Stewart,  2  /)() 

Lorotto  and  Nazartth.  William 
Antony  Hiit(!hisf)M,  .2  50 

I-fOve  of  IIolv  Church.  From  the 
French  of  M.  i'Abhe.  Petit.  Ed 
ward  Cap  wall,    .  .1  0(» 

l-iove  for  the  Holy  EuchariRl.        ,  1  (¥) 

Liuher,  History  of  the  Lite,  Writ- 
infffl,  and  Doctrines  ot.  M.  Au 
din.   2  vols  r,  00 

Mahometanittm  in  iLs  Relation  to 
Prt)pUecy.    Amlrew  Unle  Phi! 
lips,    .  '  2  2.', 

Manninfi^'B  Celebrated  Answer  to 
the  Rev.  C.  L«'R lie's  Crs*^  Statt'd, 
between  the  (.''hurch  of  Rome  and 


the  Cuurcli  of  Eiijrland,    .       .  1  7">  i 
Manning's  England  and  Christen- 
dom 6  00 

Manning's  Essays  »in  Religion  and 
Literature.     Various  Writers. 
Edife(i   by   Archbp.  Manuinijf. 
Vol.  L, .  '   .      .             .      .  .5  25 
Manniuff.   The  same.    Vol.  IL,  .7  00 
Manning.    The  r.ame.    Vol.  IlL.   5  '*.") 
Manning's  Ix>ve  of  Jesus  to  Peni- 
tents,  1  0<» 

Manning's  Moral  Enteitainments.  2  00 
Manning's  St.  Francis  Assisi.  the 

Little  Flowers  of,      .  .1  .50 

Manning's  Temporal  Power  of  the 

Pope,  2  TjO 

Manual  of  Devf»tion<*  to  Our  Holy 

Father  Sainn  Benedict,  .  1  .50 

Manual  ot  Devotion  to  the  Sacred 

UeartofJesiiR.  Father (iauirelet,  1  25 
Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  1  .50 

Manual  of  the  Third  OrJer  of  St. 

Francis  of  Assisi.  2  vols.,  .  8  00 
Marguerite  Hibbert.  A  Memoir.  50 
Margaret   VertlaHsen :   A  picture 

from  the  Catholic  Church.        .  1  .50 
Biartyn  Omitted  by  Foxe.  Being 
Boeordt  of  Religions  Persecu- 
tioni  in  th«  16tli  and  17th  Cen- 
PuAm  1  SC 


Marv'  .Magnifving  God.    R^v.  F. 

Humphrey,  O.S.C"..     .  |2  S! 

May  Papers  ;  or,  Thouglitn  on  the 

I.itiUiies  of  Loi  ettr>,  - 
Airtynell's  Sh'Tt  Sermons,  chiefly 

on  Diiririnal  Suljects,  .  3  09 

Meditatioif^  for  Every  Day  in  the 

Y»  ar.    2  vol.s..    .       .   *  .      .  4  50 
Meditations  for  the  Use  of  the 
Clergy.     From   the  ItaliaD  of 
Seoti.    4  vols..  .  .  1$  00 

Meditations  of  Si.  Auselm,    .  .2W 
Meditati'/ns  ot  St,  Tljomas  on  the 
Pur;raiivr-  !)luminative,and  Uni- 
live  Wa>s.  for  a  ReTretit  of  Ten 

Days,  .  *  2  M 

Meditations   on     Divine  Lofs. 

Father  Vincent  Huby.  S.J.,  .  IN  , 
MH(ii'ations on  the  Veni  Sancti  8pi- 

ritus,  90 

Meditiit  oiis  i«ir  Evnry  Day  in  the 
Y»  Hr  and  t.iie  Principal'  Feasts. 
F.  «>Hut'icius,  S..I.,     .       .     .ZH  i 
Meditniions  on  the  I^ife  and  Doc- 

•rine  <»f  Jesus  Christ,  .  .59  < 
Memoir  and  Cf»rreB|>ondenc<e  of 

Viscount  Cast lereagh,    4  vols.,  3  01 
Milner.  Life  of  the  Right  Rev. 
John,  DD,    F.  C.  Huseubeth, 

D.I)..  VM  4  00 

Month  of  MarchjSt.  Joseph,  Pro- 
tector nf  the  Ciftrch  and  Model 
of  Christians.    Madame  de  Gen-  ] 
telles     Pai)er,  .      .    80  ' 

Mont.il  of  Mary  of  Our  Lady  ol 

Lourdes.    Henry  Lanserre,      .  1  30 
Moran's  EssavK   on  the  Origin, 
Doctrines,  and  Discipline  of  the 
Early  Irish  Church,  .       .      .8  35 
Moran's  Life  of  Oliver  Plunket, 

Archbisl.op  of  Armn^jh,     .      .  3  i5 
Moran's  History  of  the  Catholic 
Archbishops  of  Dublin  since  the 

Reformatif»n  8  00 

Nature  and  (trace.    William  Geo. 

Ward  6  00 

Nazareth..    ^It<.  Cashel  Hoey,     .  1  50 
Newman,  V.  Rhv.  John  Ilenrv, 
D.D..    Woiks    of.  New 
E<i:tions  • 
Theolov'ical  T»^cts,  .  4  00" 

Lectures  on  the  Present  Posi- 
tion of  Catholics  in  Entr- 

land  8  50 

S«irm(ms  on   Various  Occa- 

.•-lotis  8  00 

Diflicuini  s  of  AuglicAnism,  .  3  50 
An  E-HHav  on  th«  .Miracles.  .  8  00 
The  OtB'v  and  Work  of  Uni. 

versiiies,      .  .       .  8  00 

The  Scope  and   Nature  of 

University  Education,       .8  00 
Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons. 
Complete  in  8  vola.  Per 

.  .  f  II 
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flermoM  on  Subjects  of  the 

Day  $2  25 

BermoDB  before  tbe  Univer- 

sity  of  Oxford,    .  .  2  25 

Eerayp,  Critical  and  Historical. 

2  vols.  «  00 

The  Hiwory  of  the  Arlans,  .  4  00 
Historical  Sketches.  3  vols.,  9  00 
Lectures  on  Justification,      .  2  25 

Callista,  2  25 

Ciiurch  of  the  Fathers,   .      .  2  50 
Discussions  and  Ar^um^-nte,  .  3  00 
Iffw  Forifotten  ;  or.  The  Home 
of  the  Lost  Child,  .  1  75 

lbs  Considerations  on  Eternity,   1  25 
It  Adoration  in  Spirit  and  Truth. 
Written  in  Four  Books.  John 
IsBebios  Nierember^,  S.J.,      .  3  00 
(Hlnr'i  Collections  Illustrating 
tlie  History  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
liffioo  in  the  Counties  of  Corn- 
will,  Ilevon,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Wttts,  and  Gloucester,  .4*00 
ODm^s  Collections  toward  1  llns- 
tnting  the  Bioffraphy  of  the 
Smeb.Enirlish,  and  Irish  Mem- 
ben  of  the  Society  of  J  psus.     .  6  00 

Jactification:  What  Saitb  the 
Seriptare  ?  Canon  S.  Eccles.    .  1  50 
l^iome  Popular  Errors  Concern- 

hir  Politics  and  Keliirion.       .  3  00 
Oriffln  and  ProffrefHlM  Reliffious 
•  OHen^and  HappiSess  of  a  Re- 
Hffioiis  State.     Patrick  Man- 

^■ock,  1  50 

l*r  Udy's  Month,  .  1  00 

^rLidy's  Dowry,  .  4  50 

iP^Kuism   in    Eiducation.  Abb6 

tkome,  1  00 

Hpti  Sovereignty,  The,  Viewed  in 
itt  Relations  to  tlie  Catholic  Re- 
lifioB.  Mcrr.  Dupanloup,  .  .  8  00 
Pwticttlar  Examen  of  ConscieDce 
jcwrdiojr  to  tlie  Method  of  St. 
bnatios.    Father   Luis  de  la 

_  Mma,  1  25 

ihrouprh  the  Truth.  Father 
.Harper,  S.J.   Part  1.,  .  7  00 

through  the  Truth.  Part 

A  10  50 

'^•jT's  Practical  Sermons  for  all 
Sandays  of  tbe  Year.  Firnt 

8«iee,  2  00 

y«8ame.    Second  series.  .       .  2  00 
^■res  of  Youthful  Holiness, 
wr.  R.  Cook.  O.M.L    1  vol. 

 1  25 

JUrro,  Life  of.   Arthur  Helps,  .  3  00 
iBOket,    Life.     Letters,  and 
Speecbee  of.  His  frrandson,  Hon. 
CilTid  Plnnket.   2  vols.,    .      .14  00 
Meitant  Journalism, .            .  5  00 
mtory  Surveyed,   .            .  1  50 
Jftfes  of  Irish  Life.  W,  Steuart 
rsneh,  5  00 


Reflections  and  Prayers  for  Holy 

Couim union,  .      .       |!2  26 

Remarkable  Conversions,  .  .  1  25 
Revelations  of  Rome.    Rev.  J.  H. 

Turner,  M.A.,  •       .       .       .  2  00 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Franciscan 

Monasteries  in  Ireland,  .  75 

Robertson's  Lectures  on  Ancient 

Ilisi(»ry.  .  ...  2  00 
Riiual  of  the  New  Testament. 
I  An  Essay  on  the  Cbarracter  and 
i  Orif^in  of  the  Catholic  Ritual. 
I  BeiofiT  the  second  edition  of  "  In 
;  Spirit  and  in  Truth."  Rev.  T. 
j  E.  Bridj^ett.  1  vol.  12mo,  .  2  50 
I  Uobt-rtHon's  Lectures  on  Modern 
History,  Biograpby,  and  Mason- 
ry 8  00 

Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers. 
Illustrated  with  mMuy  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood  and  Copper.  4 
vols.  8vo,        .  24  OO 

RockV  Letter  to  Lord  Manners,  .  1  50 
Saint  Mary  and  her  Times.  Tbe 

Hutbor  of  Oeraldine,  .  .  1  00 

Selections  from  the  Poets.  De 

Vere  .       .  2  00 

Septem  ;  or.  Seven  Ways  of  Hear- 
ing Mass,  .  1  00 
Sermons — Li^uori's,  .  8  00 
McCartbyV,  .  .  8  00 
MasBilb>n's,  .  .  8  00 
Bourdaloue's,  .  .  8  00 
Murray's  (Archbishop),  .  10  60 
Meynell's,                          .  2  00 

Moroney's  8  00 

Murphy's.       .  .  8  0(^ 

By  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 

of  Jesus  8  00 

By  Father  Harper,  S.J.,        .  8  00 

Rnssi's,  1  7r» 

Newman's      Parochial.  8 

vols.,  18  00 

Newman's  Subjects  of  the 

Day.  .  2  25 

Newman's  Various  Subjects,  .  8  00 
Newman's    University  Ser- 
mons,   .  .  2  25 
Sketcbes  of  Religious  Life  on  the 

Continent,  1  75 

Spirit  of  St.  Gertrude,  ...  75 
Spirit  of  St.  Teresa,  .       .  1  00 

Spirit  of  the  Cur6  of  Ars,  .  1  50 

Spiritual   Retreat  of    the  Rev. 
Father  Colombiere,  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  .      .  1  00 
Spiritual    Works   of   Louis  of 

Blois,  1  75 

St.  Augustine  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine, etc  8  00 

St.  John  of  the  Cross,  The  Com- 
plete Works  of.   3  vols.,  14  00 
St.  Peter's  Day  in  the  Vatican. 

Canon  Pope,  .  8  50 

St.  Teresa.  Life  of.    David  Lewis,  6  25 


i8 


St.  Teresa's  Interior  Castle.  |1  75  ( 

St.  Teresa^s  Book  of  FoundatioDS,  5  00  i 

St.  Teresa's  Letters.  .  1  75 

St.  Teresa'rf  Way  of  PerfectioD,    .  1  75 

Saema,  the  Tjittle  African  Slave,  .  1  00 

Summer  TaIkH  about  Lourdes,    .  1  00  I 

Sursum ;  or,  Sparks  Flyinfj^  Up- 

wards.    Rev.  H.  A.  Uawes,      .  1  50  ■ 

Suso,  Blessed  Henry.    Little  Book 

of  Eternal  Wisdom,  ^  .  1  75  i 

Sweeney's  Lecture  on  the  Nature.  | 
the  Grounds,  and  the  Home  of 
Faith  1  75 

Tales  and  Sketches  for  Fireside 
Readiniyrs,  .  .  1  50 

Testimonies  to  the  Most  High.  i 
drawn  from  the  Books  of  Na- 
ture and  Revelation,  .  .  1  00 

The  Abbe  Zouave  ;  or,  The  Life  of 
Joeeph  liOuis  G-uerin,  .  I  50 

The  Abbots  of  St.  Albans.  A 
Chronicle.         ....  25 

The  Art  of  Dyinj?  well,  .  1  00 

The  Blessed  Cornelius,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.    Dr.  Dixon.    .       .  1  00 

The  Blessed  Virgin's  Root  traced 
in  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim.       .  5  00 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland. 
Rev.  J.  F.  S.  Gordon.  1  vol. 
quarto,  12  50 

The  Choice  of  a  State  of  Life.      .  1  50 

The  Christian  ^Esop.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Anderdon,    .  .  2  00 

The  Condition  of  Catholic  h  under 
James  I.  Father  Geranl  - .Vnr- 
rative  of  the  GunpowdtT  IMot. 
Edited,  with  his  Life,  by  John 
Morris,  S.J.,  .     *  .      .  6  00 

The    Corean    Martvrs.  Canon 

Shortland,         .  *    .  .  1  (K) 

The  Crown  Hymn-Book,  .  3  00 

The  Day  Sanctified  ,  beincr  Medi- 
tations and  S[)iritua1  Readings 
for  Daily  Use.  .  1  75 

The  Devout  Client  of  Mary  In- 
structed in  the  Motives  and 
Means  of  Servinjf  her  Well. 
Father  Seirneri.  S.J..  .  1  00 

The  Dialogui-s  of  S.  (iregorv  the 
Great.  .*      .  3  00 

The  Director! urn  Asceticum ;  or, 
Guide  to  the  Spiritual  Life. 
John  Baptist    Scaramelli,  S.J. 

4  vols   12  00 

The  Divine  Cloud.    Father  Au- 

gustin  Baker.  O.S.B..  .  2  00 

The  Eternal    Happiness   of  the 

Saints  1  50 

The  Dolorous  Pasnion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  From  the  Medi- 
tations of  Catharine  Emme- 
rich.  1  75 

The  Ecclesiastical  Choir-Book.  A 
BeVction  of  Motets.  Hymns,  and 
Masses,  frem  the  Great  Masters 


of  the  Sixteenth   Century.  1 
vol.  quarto,  $6  ( 

The  Evidence   for  the  PapACj. 

Hon.  Ciilin  Lindsay,  .       .       .  6  C 
The  Hidden  Lite  of  Jesus,     .  .15 
The  History  of  the  Christian  Coon- 
cils,  from  Original  Docamentsto 
the  close  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
A.D.  325.     Bishop  Hefele,        .  6  (N 

The  History  of  Irish  Periodical 
Literature.  Richard  Robert 
Madden,  M.R.I. A.   2  volt.,       10  M 

The  History  of  the  Sacred  Paarion. 
Palma,  S  00 

The  King  and  the  Cloister;  or. 
Legends  of  the  DiBSolaiion.*  1 
vol.  12mo,  .      .  1  tt 

The  1  legends  of  Mount  Leinster,  1  IS 

The  Letters  of  Placidas  ou  Ednca- 
tiou,  .IK 

The  Life  and  Labors  in  Art  and 
ArchaBologv  of  George  Petrie. 
William  Stokes,  M.D.,      .      .  0  V 

The  Life  of  Fattier  Balthasar  Al- 
varez, Rel igious  of  the  Socieiy  of 
Jesus.  F.  Louis  Du  Pont.  8 
vols  SB 

The  Life  of  John  Banim.  the  Iriah 
Novelist.   Patrick  J.  Murray,  .  1  <l 

The  Life  of  M.  Olier.    .  .8fl 

The  Life  of  Lg^  l)e  CarrajaL 
Lady  FuilenonT  '     .  .  8  J» 

Tlie  Lite  of  Monseigneur  Verneax. 
Vic.  ApoRlolir  of  (^)^e^l.  With 
a  PrefHce  by  Lady  Herbert.  1 
vol.  KJiuo  19 

The  Life  of  Paul  Seigneret  of  Saint 
Sulpicie.  1  vol.  18mo,       .      .  S 

The  Life  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loy- 
ola. Father  (^ennelli.  1  vol. 
12nio  3  0 

The  Life  of  St.  Jane  Frances  de 
Chantal.  Eniilv  Bowles.  1  voL 
12mo  SI 

The  Life  of  St.  Philip  Neri,        .  2  5 

The  Life  of  the  Baron  de  Renty. 
Eiiited  bv  Edward  Healy  Thomp- 
son, M.A  ».( 

The  Lile  of  Luisa  De  Carvajal,    .  2  i 

The  Life  of  the  BlesMHl  John 
Berchnians.  Francis  Gotdie.  1 
vol,  12(110  3 

The  Literary  Workman  ;  or,  Lite 
and  Leisure.  A  Magazine  of 
AmuHing  Literature  and  Gener- 
al Informatitm.  .  .  .2 

The  Liturgical  Year.  Very  Rot. 
Dom  Prosper  Gueranger,  Ab- 
bot of  Solesmes.  Tranalanted 
from  the  French  by  the  ReT. 
Dom  Laurence  Shepherd,  Monk 
of  the  English  Benedictine  Con- 
gregation. The  volumes  now 
out  are  : 

Advent,  .  S 


19 


t 


Christmas.    Vol.  I.,  |8  00 

Christmafi.   Vol.  II.,  .  3  00 

Septua^eflima,  .  2  50 

Lent  3  00 

PawioD-tide  and  Holy  Week.  3  00 
Paecbal  Time.  Vol.  I.,  .  3  00 
Parobal  Time.  Vol.  II.,  .  3  00 
Paschal  Time.  Vol.  III.,  .  3  00 
The  MjBtie  Vine.  From  St.  Ber- 
nard,  75 

The  Ordinal  of  Kinjr  Edward  VI. : 
lu  History,  Theology,  Liturjary. 
Dom  Wilfrid  Raynal,  O.S.B.,  .  2  00 
TheOrifrin,  Persecution,  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Waldenses.  Piuf> 
Melia,  D.D.  1  vol.  4to.  .  .  5  00 
ThePiasion  Flower  :  A  Novel.  1 

vol.  12rao,  .  2  00 

The  People's  Martyr :  A  Le^f^nd 

ftfCanterbnry.  .  2  00 

The  Perfect  Ijay  Brother,  .  .  2  25 
Tue  Pbi|o§i»pber'8  Stone.   F.  Cros- 

Me.M.A..  .  1  00 

The  P.ipe  and  ilie  Emperor,  .  1  00 
The  Pope  and  the  Church.  Rev. 

Ptal  Bjtulla,    .  .  5  25 

The  Priest  on  the  Miwion.  Canon 

0ikel«*y.    1  vol.  12rao.  .  2  00 

The  Prisoner  of  the  Temple,      .  2  25 
ThePn»phet  of  Carmel.    A  Series 
of  Practical  Con4le  rat  ions  upon 
the  History  of  Elias  in  the  Old 
Teatament.    Rev.  C.  B.  Garsid*-. 


1  vol.  12iiio,      .  .    •  .  2  50 

Th*  Public  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Chrlirt.  Rev.  H.J. Coleridge, S.J. 

Ptn  I ,  3  25 

The  Rrigrn  of  Law.    The  Duke 

of  Argyll,  .2  50 

The  Rosary:  A  Lejrend  of  Wilton 

At.bey  1  50 

The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordina- 
tioDB  DiscuKsed.  E.  E.  Estcourt, 
M.A.  1  vol.  8vo,  .  7  00 
The  RtrlitfiouH  and  Social  Position 
of  Catholics  in  England.  Wise- 
man.  5(J 

•  Th<«  RuMian  Clergy.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Father  (iaga- 
riD.S.J.,     ...                   .  2  50 
The  Scale  of  Perfection,  by  Wal- 
ter Hilton  2  50 

The  Sonnets  and  other  Poems  of 

Henry  Constable,  .  3  00 

The  Spirit  of  St.  Gertrude,   .  60 
The  Spiritual  Doctrine  of  Father 
Louis  Lallemant,  of  the  Society 

of  Jesus  2  00 

The  Spiritual  Retreat  of  Father 
Bourdaloue,  S.J.,  .  '    .  75 


The  Treasure  of  Superiors;  or,  Let- 
Add  reas, 


ters  upon  the  Manner  of  Govern- 
intr  Religious  Houses.  From  the 
French      of     P^re  Beaufils, 

8.J   .      $1  25 

The  Troubles  of  our  Catholic 
Forefathers  Related  by  Them- 
selves. Edited  fr<»m  hitherto 
unpublished  manuscripts  by 
Rev.  John  Morris,  S.J.  1  vol.  8vo, 5  00 
The  l-nforgiven  Sister,  .  .  5<' 
The  Truth.    By  the  Duke  of  Sal- 

dana  1  25 

The  Vatican  Council,    .       .       .  1  25 
The  Virtues  of  Mary,  Mother  of 
God.   Father  Francis  Arias,  S.J. 
1  vol.  16mo.      .  .  1  25 

Thoughts  on  Some   Pasaages  of 

Holy  Scripture.    By  a  Layman,  1  25 
The  Year  of  Preparation  for  the 

Vatican  Council,  .     .  .  1  25 

Tradition,  Principally  with  Refe- 
rence to  Mythology   and   the  . 
Law  of  Nations.   Lord  Arundell 
of  Wardour.  1  vol.  8vo,    .       .  5  00 
True  to  Trust ;  or.  The  Story  of  a 

Portrait,  2  00 

Union  with  Rome,  ...  50 
Versiclen  and  Tales.  .       .  1  75 

Ves])er-Book  2  00 

Visions  and  Instructions  of  Blessed 

Angela  of  Foligno,    .  .  2  00 

Visits  to  the  Altar  of  Mary,  50 
Walsingham's   Search   Made  in 

Matters  of  Religion,  .  .  8  00 

Water wortli's  Origin  and  Develop- 
ments of  Anglicanistn,  .  2  50 
Watf  rworth's  England  snd  Rome,  2  50 
'    Waterworth's  The  Fathers  on  St. 

I        Peter.  5  00 

When  Does  the  Church  speak  In- 
fallibly v    Knox,  .  1  25 
Who  in  J»-8U8  Christ?    ...  65 
Whv  do  we  believe?   Henry  John 
'       Pye,  M.A.,         .       .     *  .       .  1  76 
I    Works  of  St.  Augustine  : 
■          Writings  in  (.,y>nnection  with 

the  Donatist  Controversy,   .  3  00 
'          St.  John.    Vol.  1,  .       .       .  3  00 
Do.        V<.1.  2,  .             .  3  00 
Christian  Doctrine,        .       .  3  00 
City  of  God     2  -els.,           .  6  00 
The  Anti -Pelagian  Writings. 
'             Vol.  1,                     .       .  8  00 
The  same.    Vol.  2.       .      .  3  00 
The  Manichean  Heresy,        .  8  00 
Letters,  .      .       .       .      .  3  00 
On  the  Trinity,      .             .  3  00 
On  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  .  3  00 
Ximenes,  Cardinal,  The  Life  of,  .  5  00 
Zeal  in  the  Ministry.    Dubohi.  1 
vol.  8vo  5  00 


THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 

LAWRENCE  KEHOE,  General  Agent,  No.  9  Warren  Street,  N.  Y. 


Do  Tou  want  an  Able  Newspaper? 


OpiiiioTis  ot*tlie  T^ress. 

'*  Wo  have  the  fi^roatest  respect  for  it." — Sprintifi^M  Hvpublican. 

*'  It  ia  the  best  arranged  and  newsiest  i-elii^ious  jxapor  that  comes  to  us.'' — A".  1".  HtnU. 

"There  Ls  no  lietter  iiifluence  witli  the  Irish  in  America. "—^os^on  Adr^riiKr. 

"The  Pilot  always  tii-kes  a  manly  course."— (Viujrrfjro  Tribune. 

"Thk  Pilot  is  a  power  in  tlie  lan'd."— ^Mir^/j  and  Home. 

"The  Pilot  is  the  ablest,  most  influential,  and  respectable  organ  of  the  CathoUoi  m 
this  country." — N.  Y.  Commercial  AdrcrtiHer. 

"The  Piix)t  is  the  ablest  and  best  conductetl  Catholic  paper  in  America.— xVnr  Ad- 
land  Tablet.  _ 

JVliy  do  Yoii  Head  a  Neivspaper? 

For  reliable  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  -----  Take  Th»  Pilot. 
For  information  on  business,  markets,  and  lal)or,  .  .  -  -  Take  The  PILOT. 
For  able  editorials  on  practical  subjects,      ------      Take  The  Pilot,  i 

For  the  Catholic  news  of  the  world,  Take  The  Pmt. 

For  excellent  stories  and  the  best  jwctry,  Take  The  Peot. 

Foi*  all  the  temperance  and  society  news,     ------      Take  The  PILOT. 

For  good  printing,  good  arrangenVnt,  and  extrelleuce  in  every  dejiartment, 

Take  The  Pilot. 


The  Pilot  during  the  3'ear  1S7(;  will  numlKT  am<nig  its  contributors  the  most  (  

gui8he<l  Irish  and  Ciitholicr  writers  in  tlie  Triited  Slates,  (4i*eat  Britain,  and  Ireland.  5o 
effort  will  be  spared  to  give  our  rea<lers  a  iii*st-rate  Catholic  Newspapt^r.  All  suk^jecUof 
intere.st  to  the  Irish  iHH.>ple  at  home  and  abroad  will  lie  considennl  in  an  int^sUigent,  prac- 
tical way  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  attainment. 

All  cla.sscs  agree  that  The  Pilot  is  the  >H.»st  Catholic  newsjiaper  on  the  American  can- 
tinent.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  inclucements  The  Pn^)T  as  a  newsi>aper  affords.  Mr.  Donahoe.  alive 
to  the  requirements  c)f  the  ]).iblic,  now  offrrs  thf-  tinest  gallery  of  illustrious  Irish  chtnc 
ters  ever  presented  to  the  ] HI blic.  viz.  : 

OARDINAIi  McCIiOSKEY,  DANIEL  O'CONNELL.  FATHBR  BUBXB, 
FATHER  MATHEW,  AND  MARSHAL  MACMAHON. 

Daniel  O'Connell  is  the  latest  chrorno  issued.  His  centennial,  sfj  rt»cently  ceJebratedt 
has  creaticd  a  strong  <l(fsire  in  the  i-omnuiiiitv  to  ]K).s.seas  n  Irnc  and  accurate  likeness  of 
the  great  Liberator.  Mr.  Donahoe,  to  meet  tliis  want,  ha^  issiieil  a  chnmio  which  diflef* 
from  anythinj^  of  its  kind  ever  published  in  America.  It  represents  O'Connell  in  tbeift 
of  rcfusinij  ffie  oath,  and  is  comi)')sed  of  neutral  tints,  not  only  giving  to  the  pk-toT^ 
great  depth  of  tone  and  fini.sh.  but  also  a  Hfvlike  cvpressitm  \\  Inch  it  is  impossible  to  ob^ 
tain  in  auv  other  manner. 

A  STILl.  GREATER  INDUCEMENT. 

Any  one  sending  three  n*»ir  Sill wcrilK'rs  will,  on  paying  20  cents  ]>08tage,  receive  the 
beautiful  chromo  of  the  Cardinal.  This  su])erb  work  of  ai-t  is  comixised  of  fourteen 
colors,  repres<.*Hting  the  Cardinal'in  his  gorgeous  rol)os,  is  a  ])erfect  likeness,  and  the  anl^ 
one  endorsed  bij  hi  a  Eminence. 

Terms  f^f  Subscript  ion » in  Atlranre, 

ele  Subscription,  one  year,     -      -      -      -  ^50 

*'  with  either  of  the  chromos  (except  C-ardinal  Mc- 

Closkey),  2  70 

Clubs  of  three  or  more  persons,  each,  .200 

with  chromo,  2  20 

Terms  for  less  than  a  year,  without  chromo,  $1  25  for  six  months  :  05  cents  for  three 
months. 

(15  cents  per  year,  extra,  will  be  required  for  newspaper  p<jstage,  in  addition  to  above 
terms  ;  for  less  than  a  year,  5  cents  for  every  three  montlis.) 

To  Ireland,  U.  S.  Postage  paid,  .      -      -     '  $3  0€ 

Pilot  and  chromo  to  Ireland,  350 

All  the  chromos,  except  the  Cardinal,  arc  the  same  size,  and  subscribers  can  begin  a1 
once.   The  chromos  are  ready  for  delivcrj-. 

Specimen  copies  of  The  f^iLOT  sent  gratis.  The  Pilot  is  for  sale  by  all  newBpapei 
dealers.  Address 

PATBICK  nOXAHOE, 

The  PUot  Office,  Boiton,  MaM. 


NOW  READY: 


ATHOLIC  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

holic  PuUlicotion  Society  bus  now  in  ijresi^  and  in  preparation,  a  new  series 
t*kK  tw  Imj  kunwii  by  the  abfive  title,  wiTieb  ja  i^opyriijht^. 
tlnuiiifj  iM.voks  rtrn*  nciw  rmtiy  for  doliv^iy  : 

"  "         Spell  er^    ,      ,      .  m 

**  **         mrtit  Reader,       ,  2S 

'*  **  Siii-mtfl  Header^    ,  44$ 

"  Thirrl  Reader^     ,  fm 

**  Foitrih  Jfetider,   .  7^ 

n/'ffi  iieitdev,       p     1  25 
**         Sljrfh  IStdtict'^      .      i  SO 
HHJKfi-aieti  ¥mn*g  LmUefC  Header,        ,      \      ,      t  23- 
vl'  T>   irf^  r  dinitilnil  br  oi>mpi3U5iit  bunils^  aiid  tbe  proof ^lieetB  haTe  been 
I  Uy  Rc*T.  J.  L,  ySpcUaiDgt  B.T.L,   It  is  aJsio  tbo  intention  of  TUe 
-ty  to  issue  tmm  timi^  to  time  all  thi^  books  needed  In  a,  well- 


OtiHT  School-Bookie  KcHdy. 

K  l*tilH*nlri'hi*iw  nl  the  C'ltfhrtlic  It('li;;jii]i ,  pm'pd*^4  l>v  a  Short  History 

Wr^rlcl  tr- the  Proseut 'fime.    With  Qne^s- 
-1^1  ihe^itrman  of  R4?v.  J.  Duliarbe,  KJ». 
.  H  ricmi  eilitioii.    1  vol.  J*iino,  . 
M  j « t  o  n  4t  i  h  ti  t£  bi  II  il ,  eon  li  nuei]  ilo  wn  t^:*  the  Fre»%'n1:  Ti  me, 
'  litifrli  Jli^lof  I  t  L'ontimied  down  to  tUi?  Present  Time, 

!  1 1 r  » n tl  r ti  f J  r  h  H  i* t  wry .  Ill ustrated ,   School  eeb tion .  W%%h 

tfHil  i>f  iKKik,  *      *      ♦      ,  , 

.  r  hiHiii ,  imixi  tfie  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  Present  Time, 
und  An*wc?rB*K    By  Rev,  H,  F*]>rTOby, 

rnthaUc*!!  IJIit'tiriited  THble-Rook  m\t\  Fin^t  Lessons  in 


N  rii! 


HO  75 

1  25 
1 

1  50 
0  10 
0  90 


Automatic  Tension 

SILENT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

P Patent  Automatic  Tension — New  Patent  Feed — and  other  Entirely 
New  Features. 
r«i»n»  wtin  hii%^  h^mit  li4?Core  ui«o<l  BAf  ^<^Wllifi«ittA€ftliie  ivilt  be  able 
4]<ttp|}  i«i  dck  tic  aiiifl  cvi-ti  better  work  upmi  the      Acw  H  ill* 

>  c;|titi*^^  ibnii  the  itio»t  «kltfu1  niid  ^^iierlf tic^d  opvrQtor*  upon  any 
lliji-TSwrliltti!. 
Main  Office,  658  Broadway,  cor.  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


THE  (LONDON)  TABLET 


A    WEEKLY  yEif'SrArEK  ASD  REVIEW, 


(KSTABLISIIED  1840.) 

An  eflbrt  has  been  iiinde  during  the  last  thnni  years— atid  it  ha>  proved  Id  e?erj  it- 
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MR-  GLADSTONE  AND  MARYLAND  TOLERATION. 


It  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Glad- 
tone  had  been  so  triumphantly  re- 
uted,  as  a  polemic,  that  he  would 
ake  a  prudent  refuge  in  silence. 
Kt  a  moment  when  neighboring  na- 
Lions  were  rent  with  religious  dis- 
sensions, and  when  England  need- 
ed  repose  from,  rather  than  fuel 
added  to.  her  internal  agitations,  a 
statesman  and  ex-premier  of  the 
British   Empire  assumes  the  rS/e 
of  a  religious  agitator  and  accuser, 
and  startles,  as  well  as  offends,  the 
public  sense  of  appropriateness  by 
his  useless  and  baseless  indictment 
against   the   Catholic   Church,  to 
which  England  owes  all  that  is  glo- 
rious in  her  constitution  and  in  her 
history  ;  against  English  Catholics 
in    particular,  his  fellow-subjects, 
who  of  all  others,  by  their  loyalty 
and  Christian  faith  and  virtues,  can 
preserve  the  liberties  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  country,  now  tlireat- 
ened  alike  by  infidel  corruption, 
Protestant  indifference,  and  com- 
munistic malice ;  and  against  that 
saintly  and  illustrious  pontiff  whose 
hand  is  only  raised  to  bless,  whose 
lips  breathe  unfaltering  prayer,  and 


whose  voice  and  pen  have  never 
ceased  to  announce  and  defend  t he- 
eternal  Iruths  of  religion,  to  upiiold 
morality,  and  to  refute  the  crying 
errors  and  evils  of  our  times.  The 
unanswerable  refutations  which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  attacks  elicited  from 
Cardinal  Manning,  Bishops  Ulla- 
thorne  and  Vaughan,  Drs.  Newman 
and  Capel,  and  Canon  Neville,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Italian  work  of 
Mgr.  Nardi  and  the  rebukes  ad- 
ministered by  the  periodical  press,, 
had,  it  was  believed,  even  by  im- 
partial Protestants,  effectually  dri- 
ven this  new  cham])ion  of  the  old 
No-popcry  party  in  England  from- 
the  field  of  polemics.  P>ut,  like  all 
new  recruits,  tlie  cx-premier  seems 
incapable  of  realizing  defeat,  or 
perhaps  is  anxious,  at  least,  to  retire 
with  the  honors  of  war. 

Not  content  with  the  serial  pub- 
lication of  his  three  tracts,  he  has 
just  now  republished  them  in  one 
volume,  with  a  Preface^  under  the 
title  of  Rome  and  ihe  Ncti^csi  Fash' 
tons  in  Re  Hi;;  ion — a  t  i  1 1  e  a  s  u  n  b  e  c  o  m  - 
ing  the  gravity  of  his  subjects  as  it 
is  unsupported  by  the  contents  of 


■oeevdiiV  ^  Act  of  Congreu,  in  the  year  1875.  by  Rev.  I.  T.  Ubcker,  in  the  Office  of  tht- 
Ubrarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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the  work.  The  preface  to  the  re- 
publication not  only  reiterates  his 
accusations  on  all  points,  but  the 
author,  not  satisfied  with  his  new 
part  as  theologian,  essays  the  rdlt 
of  historical  critic,  and  thus  gives 
prominence  to  a  historical  question 
of  deep  interest  and  of  especial 
importance  to  the  Catholics  of  this 
country. 

The  same  animus  which  inspired 
Mr.  Gladstone's  attacks  against  the 
church,  against  his  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  against  the  most 
august  and  venerable  personage  in 
'Christendom,  has  also  induced  him 
'to  deny  to  the  Catholic  founders  of 
Maryland  the  honorable  renown, 
accorded  to  them  heretofore  by 
historians  with  singular  unanimity, 
•of  having,  when  in  power,  prac- 
itised  religious  toleration  towards 
all  Christian  sects,  and  secured 
•freedom  of  conscience,  not  only  by 
their  unwavering  action  and  prac- 
tice, but  also  by  giving  it  the  sta- 
bility and  sanctions  of  statute  law. 
This  is  certainly  the  only  phase  in 
'this  celebrated  controversy  upon 
which  it  remains  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  be  answered. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, in  The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their 
bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance^  at  page 
88  (New  York  edition),  writes  : 

'*  For  the  same  reasons  I  deplore  the 
Chaste,  I  must  say  the  passion,  which  car- 
i-ied  away  so  large  a  mind  to  affirm  or  to 
imply  that  the  church  of  this  day  would, 
if  she  could,  use  torture,  and  force,  and 
coercion  in  matters  of  religions  belief. 
...  In  the  year  1830  the  Cailiolics 
of  Belgium  were  in  a  vast  majority,  but 
they  did  not  use  their  political  power  to 
^constrain  tho  faith  or  conscience  of  any 
man.  The  *  Four  Liberties'  of  Belgium 
were  the  work  of  Catholics.  This  is  the 
most  recent  example  of  •>vhat  Catholics 
would  do  if  they  were  in  possession  of 
power.  But  there  is  one  more  ancient 
and  more  homely  for  us  Englishmen.  It 
Is  found  at  a  date  when  the  old  traditions 


of  the  Catholic  Church  were  si 
ous  in  the  minds  of  men.  .  . 
modern  spirit  had  any  share  in  { 
the  constitution  of  Belgium,  it 
had  no  share  in  producing  the 
tion  of  Maryland.  Lord  Baltin 
had  been  Secretary  of  State  uni 
I.,  in  1633  emigrated  to  the 
plantations,  where,  through  L 
ford's  influence,  he  had  obtaine 
of  land.  .  .  .  They  named  1 
country  Mar>'Iand,  and  there  thi 
The  oath  of  the  governor  was 
terms:  *I  will  not,  by  mysc! 
other,  directly  or  indirectly,  m 
person  professing  to  believe 
Christ,  for  or  in  respect  of 
Lord  Baltimore  invited  the  Pt 
Massachusetts — who,  like  bin 
renounced  their  country  for  c< 
sake — to  come  into  Maryland, 
when  active  persecution  had  s 
again  in  England,  the  Council 
land,  on  the  21st  of  April,  pa 
statute  ;  *  And  whereas  the  fore 
conscience  in  matters  of  reli| 
frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of  c 
consequence  in  the  common  we? 
it  has  been  practised,  and  for 
quiet  and  peaceable  governmc 
province,  and  the  belter  to  pre 
tual  love  and  amity  among  tl 
tants,  no  person  within  the 
professing  to  believe  in  Jesi 
shall  be  anyways  troubled,  mc 
discountenanced  for  his  or  he; 
or  in* the  free  exercise  therei 
Episcopalians  and  Protestants 
Virginia  into  Maryland.  Sue! 
commonwealth  founded  by  a 
upon  the  broad  moral  law  I  1 
laid  down — that  faith  is  an  a 
will,  and  that  to  force  men  t 
what  they  do  not  believe  is  cc 
the  law  of  God,  and  that  to  gem 
by  force  is  morally  impossible.' 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  Va 
page  96,  replies  to  the  abo\ 
lows : 

'*  It  appears  to  me  that  A 
Manning  has  completely  misapp 
the  history  of  the  settlement 
land  and  the  establishment  of 
there  for  all  believers  in  the  Ht 
ty.  It  was  a  wise  measure,  for 
two  Lords  Baltimore,  father  am 
serve  the  highest  honor.  But 
sure  was  really  defensive  ;  and 
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ad  my  legitimate  purpose  plainly  was 
to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Gubolic  religion.  Immi]g:ration  into  the 
colonrwas  by  the  charter  free  ;  and  only 
bf  this  and  other  popular  provisions 
coald  the  territory  have  been  extricated 
fipoo  the  grasp  of  its  neighbors  in  Vir- 
ginia, who  claimed  it  as  their  own.  It 
was  apprehended  that  the  Puritans  would 
flood  it,  as  they  did  ;  and  it  seemed  cer- 
l»n  that  but  for  this  excellent  provision 
dK  handful  of  Roman  Catholic  founders 
woald  have  been  unable  to  hold  their 
gmoad.  The  facts  are  given  in  Ban- 
wk<%  History  of  the  United  States ^  vol.  i., 
dia^  vii.** 

Again,  in  his  Preface  to  Rome  and 
^  Newest  Fashions  in  Religion^  page 
viiif  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  : 

*'Itbas  lon^  been  customary  to  quote 
the  case  cf  Maryland  in  proof  that,  more 
dan  two  centuries  ago,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  where  power  was  in  its 
luuds,  could  use  it  for  the  purposes  of 
toleration.  Archbishop  Manning  has  re- 
peated the  boast,  and  with  very  large  ex- 
aggeration. 

"I have  already  shown  from  Bancroft's 
History  that  in  the  case  of  Mar)'land 
there  was  no  question  of  a  merciful  use 
of  power  towards  others,  but  simply  of  a 
wise  and  defensive  prudence  with  respect 
to  themselves — that  is  to  say,  so  far  as 
the  tolerant  legislation  of  the  colony  was 
the  work  of  Roman  Catholics.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  their  work. 
By  the  fourth  article  of  the  charter  we 
fiad  that  no  church  could  be  consecrated 
ihfrc  except  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
church  at  home.  The  tenth  article  guaran- 
teed  10  the  colonists  generally  'all  privi- 
leges, franchises,  and  liberties  of  this  our 
Icingdomof  England.'  It  was  in  1649  that 
ihe  Maryland  Act  of  Toleration  was  pass- 
ed, which,  however,  prescribed  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  any  one  who  denied  the 
Trinity.  Of  the  small  legislative  body 
which  passed  it,  two-thirds  appear  to  have 
heen  Protestant,  the  recorded  numbers 
heingsixteen  and  eight  respectively.  The 
colony  was  open  to  the  immigration  of 
Puritans  and  all  Protestants,  and  any 
Pennanent  and  successful  oppression  by 
%  handful  of  Roman  Catholics  was  alto- 
gether impossible.  But  the  colonial  act 
*eemsto  have  been  an  echo  of  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  home,  on 
'he27ih  of  October,  1645,  that  the  inhab- 


tants  of  the  Summer  Islands,  Md  such 
others  as  shall  join  themselves  to  them, 
'  shall  without  any  molestation  or  trouble 
have  and  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  con- 
sciences in  matters  of  God's  worship*; 
and  of  a  British  ordinance  of  1647. 

'*  Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  picture  of 
Maryland  legislation  is  a  gratifying  one ; 
but  the  historic  theory  which  assigns  the 
credit  of  it  to  the  Roman  Church  has  lit^ 
tie  foundation  in  fact. 

Let  us  first  test  Mr.  Gladstone's 
accuracy  and  eonsistency  as  a  his- 
torical critic.  He  begins  by  alleg- 
ing that  the  Maryland  Toleration 
Act  was  a  measure  of  defensive  pru- 
dence in  the  interests  of  the  Catho- 
lics themselves,  and  that  "  it  smain 
and  very  legitiinate  purpose  plainly 
was  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion."  He 
then  asserts  that  this  act  of  tolera- 
tion was  not  the  work  of  the  Catho- 
lics at  all,  but  of  a  Protestant  ma- 
jority in  the  legislature  which  passed 
it.  We  have,  then,  here  presented 
the  extraordinary  picture  of  an  al- 
leged Protestant  legislature  passing 
a  law  which  was  really  intended  to 
protect  Catholics  against  Protest- 
ant ascendency  and  apprehended 
Protestant  persecution,  and  whose 
**  main  and  very  legitimate  pur- 
pose was  to  secure  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion." 
Surely,  the  Protestants  of  that  day 
were  liberal  nnd  generous,  especi- 
ally as  it  was  an  age  of  persecution, 
when  not  only  were  Catholics  hunt- 
ed down  both  in  England  and  her 
Virginia  and  NeV  England  colonies, 
but  even  Protestants  of  different 
sects  were  relentlessly  persecuting 
each  other.  And  in  what  proper 
sense  can  they  be  said  to  have  been 
Protestants  with  whom  it  was  "a 
very  legitimate  purpose  "  to  legislate 
in  the  express  interests  of  Roman 
Catholics  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  also  states  that 
the  Toleration  Act  was  passed  in 
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the  apprehension  of  an  influx  of 
Puritans,  and  to  protect  the  colony 
"from  the  grasp  of  its  neighbors 
in  Virginia";  whereas  his  favorite 
author,  Mr.  Bancroft,  informs  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  Lord  Baltimore  in- 
vited both  the  Episcopalians  of 
Virginia  and  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  into  his  domains,  offering 
a  gift  of  lands  as  an  inducement; 
and  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  num- 
bers of  them  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. 

Again,  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  ap- 
parently treating  the  Toleration 
Act  as  a  Catholic  measure,  anim- 
adverts with  evident  disapproval 
on  that  feature  in  it  which  "  pre- 
scribed the  punishment  of  death 
for  any  one  who  denied  the  Trinity," 
and  then  immediately  he  claims 
iliat  the  legislature  which  passed 
the  act  was  a  Protestant  body — 
"  two-thirds,"  he  writes,  "  appear 
to  have  been  Protestants  *' — thus 
imposing  upon  his  Protestant  friends 
the  odium  of  inflicting  death  for 
the  exercise  of  conscicncf^  and  re- 
ligious belief;  and  that,  too,  not 
upon  Papists,  as  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  llie  punishment. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  T/ie  Vafican 
Decrees  in  their  bearing  on  Civil  Al- 
legiance (page  83),  expressing  no 
doubt  the  common  sentiments  of 
Protestants  since  the  time  of  Luther 
and  Henry  VIIL,  uses  these  irrev- 
erent words  in  regard  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  that  peerless  and  im- 
maculate Lady  whom  four-fifths  of 
the  Christian  world  venerate  as  the 
Mother  of  God  : 

"The  sinlessncss  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
are  the  characteristic  dogmas  of  modern 
Romanism.  .  .  .  Both  rest  on  pious  fic- 
tion and  fraud  ;  both  present  a  refined 
idolatry  by  clothing  a  pure  humble  wo- 
man and  a  mortal  sinful  man  with  divine 
Rttributes.  The  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  which  exempts  the  Vir- 


gin Mary  from  sin  and  guilt, 
Christian  ism  into  Marianism.  . 
worship  of  a  woman  is  virtually  s 
cd  for  the  worship  of  Christ." 

And  yet  with  such  sent 
in  which  doubtless  the  Prol 
of  Maryland  in  1649  concur 
attributes  to,  and  claims  fo 
Protestants  who,  he  says,  co 
ed  two-thirds  of  the  M; 
Colonial  Legislature  in  16 
passage  of  a  law  which  < 
"  that  whosoever  shall  use  < 
any  reproachful  words  or  s] 
concerning  the  Blessed  Virgi 
the  Mother  of  our  Savtoi 
shall  for  the  first  offence  for 
pounds  sterling,  or,  if  not 
pay,  be  publicly  whipped  t 
prisoned  during  pleasure,  e 
the  second  offence,  ten  poun( 
and  for  the  third  shall  forfei 
lands  and  goods,  and  be  b 
from  the  province." 

The  following  anecdote, 
by  the  Protestant  Bozman,* 
pertinent  to  our  subject  anc 
cause : 

"And  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Pa 
when  the  differences  between  I 
Baltimore  and  Colonell  Samuel  \ 
as  agent  for  the  colony  of  Virgii 
depending  before  a  committee 
parliament  for  the  navy,  that  clai 
sayd  law,  concerning  the  Virg 
was  at  that  committee  objected 
ceplion  against  his  lordship  ;  w] 
a  worthy  member  of  the  sayd  c 
stood  up  and  sayd,  that  he  \ 
that  any  such  exception  should 
against  his  lordship  ;  for  (s.iys  1 
not  the  Scripture  say.  that  all  ge 
shall  call  her  blessed  ?  (The  au 
cites  in  the  margin,  *  Lu.  i.  48.*) 
committee  insisted  no  more  on 
ccption." 

The  authorities  relied  i 
Mr.  Gladstone,  besides  B 
whom  we  shall  presently  1 
are  Maryland  Toleration^ 

*  Hitt^  Maryland^  toI.  U.  p.  3 
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ilthan  Allen,  and  Maryland 
Mtholic  Colony,  by  E.  D.  N. 
rmer  is  a  pamphlet  of  sixty- 
ges  addressed  by  the  author, 
estant  minister,  to  his  bre*^ 
in  the  ministry  in  1855,  is 
a  sectarian  tract,  hostile  to 
Catholic    view  and  inter- 

1  partisan  in  spirit  and  in 
The  latter  is  a  few  pages 

ited  matter,  consisting  of 
lewspaper  articles  published 
ir  in  the  Daily  Pioneer  of  St. 
klinnesota,  and  recently  re- 
:  in  the  North-  Western  Chron- 
he  same  place,  the  editor  of 
states  that  the  author  of  the 

is  the  Rev.  Edward  D. 
also  a  Protestant  minister, 
esident  of  Macalester  Col- 
The  letters  of  "  E.  D.  N." 
larply  and  ably  replied  to  by 
illiam  Markoe,  formerly  an 
pal  minister,  now  a  member 
Catholic  Church.  The  let- 
"  E.  D.  N."  are  more  secta- 
an  historical,  and  cannot  be 

in  a  controversy  in  which 
ames  as  Chahiiers,  Bancroft, 
rry,  Boznian,  etc.,  figure. 
:tack  of  "  E.  D.  N."  on  the 
il  character  of  Lord  Balti- 
5  enough  to  condemn  his  ef- 

Mr.  Gladstone's  principal 
is   Bancroft,   from  whose 
le  claims  to  have  shown  that 

2  case  of  Maryland  there  was 
stion  of  a  merciful  use  of 
towards  others,  but  simply  of 
and  defensive  prudence  with 
t  to  themselves."  Motives 
-interest  are  thus  substituted 
)se  of  benevolence  and  mercy, 

were  correctly  stated,  why 
Ax.  Gladstone  state  that  the 
*  Toleration  was  a  measure 
.vhich  the  two  Lords  Balti- 
father  and  son,  deserve  the 
t  honor  *7    But  our  task  is 


now  to  inquire  how  far  his  author 
sustains  Mr.  Gladstone  in  denying 
to  the  Catholics  of  Maryland,  who 
enacted  religious  toleration,  all  mo- 
tives of  benevolence  and  mercy. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  on  the  contrary, 
asserts  that  the  **  new  government 
Maryland]  was  erected  on  a 
foundation  as  extraordinary  as  its 
results  were  benevolent,''*  In  speak- 
ing of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  founder 
of  Maryland,  its  chief  statesman 
and  law-giver,  he  extols  his  modera- 
tion, sincerity  of  character^  and  dis- 
interestedness, t  and  proceeds  to 
say  : 

Calvert  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
ihe  most  wise  and  bfnex'oleni  law-givers 
of  all  ages.  He  vrws  the  first  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  world  to  seek  for  re- 
ligious security  and  peace  by  the  practice 
of  justice,  and  not  by  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er ;  to  plan  the  esiablishmcnt  of  popular 
institutions  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
of  conscience  ;  to  advance  the  career  of  civ* 
ilization  by  recognizing  the  rightful  equal- 
ity of  all  Christian  sects.  The  asylum  of 
Papists  was  the  spot  where,  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  world,  on  the  banks  of  riv- 
ers which,  as  yet,  had  hardly  been  explor- 
ed, the  tnild  forbearance  of  a  proprietary 
adopted  religious  freedom  as  the  basis  of 
the  stale."  % 

Referring  to  the  act  of  taking 
possession  of  their  new  homes  in 
Maryland  by  the  Catholic  pilgrims, 
the  same  author  says,  thereby  "re- 
ligious liberty  obtained  a  home,  its 
only  home  in  the  wide  world,  at  the 
humble  village  which  bore  the  name 
of  St.  Mary's.*' §  And  speaking  of 
the  progress  of  the  colony,  he  fur- 
ther says  :  **  Under  the  mild  institu- 
tions and  munificence  of  Baltimore 
the  dreary  wilderness  soon  bloom- 
ed with  swarming  life  and  activity 
of  prosperous  settlements  ;  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  laws  of  England  were  sure 

•  Hist0ry  United  St  %tes^  rol.  I.  p.  238. 

t  Id.  p.  241.        X  Id.  p.  344.         f  Id.  p.  847. 
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to  iind  a  peaceful  asylum  in  the 
quiet  harbors  of  the  Chesapeake ; 
and  there,  too,  Protestants  were 
sheltered  against  Protestant  intole- 
rance." *  Such,  in  fine,  is  the  re- 
peated language  of  an  author 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  to  in 
proof  of  his  assertion  that  toleration 
in  Maryland  was  simply  a  measure 
of  self-defence. 

Chalmers  bears  the  following  tes- 
timony to  the  same  point :  He  " 
(Lord  Baltimore)  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  province  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  security  to  property  and  of 
freedom  of  religion,  granting,  in  ab- 
solute fee,  fifty  acres  of  land  to 
every  emigrant ;  establishing  Chris- 
tianity according  to  the  old  com- 
mon law,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  with- 
out allowing  pre-eminence  to  any 
particular  sect.  The  wisdom  of  his 
choice  soon  converted  a  dreary 
wilderness  into  a  prosperous  col- 
ony." f 

And  Judge  Story,  with  the  history 
of  the  colony  from  its  beginning 
and  the  charter  before  him,  adds 
the  weight  of  judicial  approval  in 
the  following  words:  "  It  is  certain- 
ly very  honorable  to  the  liberality 
and  public  spirit  of  the  proprietary 
that  he  should  have  introduced  into 
his  fundamental  policy  the  doctrine 
of  general  toleration  and  equality 
among  Christian  sects  (for  he  docs 
not  appear  to  have  gone  further), 
and  have  thus  given  the  earliest  ex- 
ample of  a  legislator  inviting  his 
subjects  to  the  free  indulgence  of 
religious  opinion.  This  was  ante- 
rior to  the  settlement  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  therefore  merits  the 
enviable  rank  of  being  the  first 
recognition  among  the  colonists  of 
the  gloriolis  and  indefeasible  rights 
of  conscience."  t 

*  History  Unittd  States^  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
t  Chalmers'  A  nnals^  vol.  i.  pp.  207,  908. 
X  Story,  Com.  om  th«  ConUitutioM^  see.  107. 


But  there  is  another  view, 
sustained  by  an  important  a 
tain  chain  of  facts,  which  ha 
occurred  to  the  historical 
on  Maryland  toleration,  at 
this  connection,  though  tbi 
the  facts  upon  which  the 
based,  and  which  wholly  c 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Gladsto 
his  authorities.  The  latt 
dispute  in  regard  to  the  mei 
motives  of  the  statute  of  i( 
they  do  not  touch  the  real  qi 
It  is  an  incontestable  fact  t 
religious  toleration  which 
rians  have  so  much  extolled 
Catholic  colonists  and  foun< 
Maryland  did  not  original 
or  derive  its  existence  fro 
law  of  1649,  but,  on  the  com 
existed  long  anterior  to,  an* 
pendent  of,  it.  This  great 
in  the  Catholic  governnx 
Maryland  had  been  establis 
the  Catholic  lord-proprieta 
lieutenant-governor,  agent 
colonists,  and  faithfully  pi 
for  fifteen  years  prior  to  the 
tion  Act  of  1649.  From  i 
1649  it  had  been  enforced  in 
wavering  firmness  and  pr 
with  exalted  benevolence. 
imi)ortant  fact  is  utterly  ign< 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  auth 
Rev.  Eihan  Allen  and  the  R 
ward  D.  Neill,  but  the  facts 
by  Bancroft,  and  indeed  by 
torians,  prove  it  beyond  a  qi 
Bancroft  records  that  th( 
''foundations  "  of  the  color 
laid  upon  the  "  basis  "  of  r( 
toleration,  and  throughout 
logiums  pronounced  by  him 
religious  toleration  of  Ma 
which  we  have  quoted  ab( 
fers  entirely  to  the  period 
fifteen  years  preceding  the 
of  the  act  of  1649.  The  Tol 
Act  was  nothing  else  than 
claration  of  the  existing  s 
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things  and  of  the  long  and  cherish- 
ed policy  and  practice  of  the  colo- 
ny—a formal  sanction  and  statu- 
tory enactment  of  the  existing  com- 
mon law  of  the  province. 

Before  proceeding  to  demonstrate 
this  fact,  we  will  briefly  examine 

;  how  far  Mr.  Bancroft  sustains  the 
theory  or  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  regard  to  the  act  itself.  After 
atolling  the  motives  and  conduct 
of  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  in  es- 
tablishing religious  toleration,  as 
we  have  remarked  above,  during 
the  fifteen  years  preceding  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  Mr.  Bancroft  refers 
\  to  that  statute  in  terms  of  highest 
praise.  He  barely  hints  at  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  foresight,  on  the  part 
ofthe  colonists,  of  impending  dan- 
fen  to  themselves  from  threatened 
or  apprehended  Protestant  ascend- 
ency and  persecution,  might  have 
entered  among  the  motives  which 
induced  them  to  pass  that  act ;  but 
he  nowhere  asserts  the  fact,  nor 
does  he  allege  anything  beyond 

I  conjecture  for  the  possibility  of  the 
motive.  Indeed,  his  mode  of  ex- 
(iressing  himself  indicates  that, 
though  he  thought  it  possible,  his 
own  impression  was  that  such  mo- 
tive did  not  suggest  in  part  even 
the  passnge  of  the  act ;  for  he 
''riles:  As  //,  with  a  foresight  of 
impending  danger  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  stay  its  approach,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Maryland,  with 
the  earnest  concurrence  of  their  gov- 
ernor and  of  the  proprietary,  deter- 
mined to  place  upon  thetr  statute- 
book  an  act  for  t/ie  religious  free- 
dom which  Imd  ever  been  sacred  on 
their  soil  "  Compare  this  with  the 
language  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  ex- 
cludes every  motive  but  that  of 
*><^lf-interest,  and  refers  to  Ban- 
<^^roft  in  support  of  his  view,  but 
does  not  quote  his  language.  Mr. 
^ticroft,  on  the  other  hand^  after 
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quoting  from  the  statute,  exclaims, 
such  was  "  its  sublime  tenor." 

Mr.  Griffith  does  not  agree  with 
the  suggestion  that  a  sense  of  fear 
or  apprehension  entered  into  the 
motives  of  the  Maryland  lawgivers, 
and  says  :  **  That  this  liberty  did 
not  proceed  from  fear  of  others,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  licentious  disposi- 
tions in  the  government,  on  the 
other,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  penalties  prescribed  against 
blasphemy,  swearing,  drunkenness, 
and  Sabbath-breaking,  by  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  the  act,  and  pro- 
viso, at  the  end,  that  such  exercise 
of  religion  did  not  molest  or  con- 
spire against  the  proprietary  or  his 
government."  * 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine 
still  further  whether  Maryland  was 
a  Catholic  colony,  whether  it  was 
by  Catholics  that  religious  tol- 
eration was  established  there,  and 
whether  it  had  its  origin  in  the  act 
of  1649  or  in  the  long  previous 
practice  and  persistent  generosity 
and  mercy  of  the  Catholic  rulers 
of  the  province.  It  is  true  that 
while  the  territory  afterwards  grant- 
ed to  Lord  Baltimore  was  subject 
to  the  Virginia  charter,  a  settlement 
of  Episcopalians  was  made  on 
Kent  Island;  but  they  were  very 
few  in  numbers,  always  adhered  to 
Virginia  rather  than  to  Maryland 
in  their  sympathies,  were  so  turbu- 
lent and  disloyal  that  Governor 
Calvert  had  to  reduce  them  by 
force  of  arms,  and  no  one  has 
ever  pretended  that  they  founded  a 
State.  We  will  show  what  relation 
they  had  in  point  of  numbers  and 
political  influence  to  the  colony, 
and  that  they  did  not  form  even 
the  slightest  element  of  power  in 
the  founding  of  the  province. 

Maryland  was  founded  alone  by 

*  Skticktt  0/  the  Early  History  of  MaryUnd 
by  Thomas  W.  GriSth,  pp.  3,  4. 
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the  Catholic  Lord  Baltimore  and 
his  colonists.  Such  is  the  voice  of 
history.  It  is  rather  disingenuous 
in  the  reverend  authors  of  the 
pamphlets  mentioned  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone that  upon  so  flimsy  a  circum- 
stance they  assert  that  Maryland 
was  not  settled  first  by  Catholics. 
Their  voices  are  drowned  by  the 
concurrent  voice  of  tradition  and 
of  history.  It  is  only  the  reasser- 
tion  of  the  pretensions  of  these 
zealous  sectarians  by  so  respect- 
able a  person  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  that,  too,  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  controversies  of  the 
age,  that  renders  a  recurrence  to 
the  historical  authorities  and  their 
results  at  all  desirable  or  neces- 
sary. 

The  colony  of  Maryland  was 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
It  was  the  flight  of  English  Catho- 
lics from  Protestant  persecution  in 
their  native  country.  The  state  of 
the  penal  laws  in  England  against 
Catholics  at  this  period  is  too  well 
known.  The  zealous  Protestant 
Bozman  writes  that  they  "  con- 
tained severities  enough  to  keep 
them  [the  Catholics]  in  all  due 
subjection." 

It  was  at  this  hour  of  their  ex- 
tremest  suffering  that  the  Catholics 
of  England  found  a  friend  and 
leader  in  Sir  George  Calvert,  who 
held  important  trusts  under  the  gov- 
ernments of  James  and  Charles, 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
his  sovereigns  and  of  his  country. 
**In  an  age  when  religious  contro- 
versy still  continued  to  be  active, 
when  increasing  divisions  among 
Protestants  were  spreading  a  gene- 
ral alaim,  his  mind  sought  relief 
from  controversy  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and, 
preferring  the  avowal  of  his  opin- 
ions to  the  emoluments  of  office, 
he  resigned  his  place  and  openly 


professed  his  conversion, 
after  this  he  was  advan< 
peerage  under  the  title 
Baltimore — an  Irish  title 
appointed  one  of  the  pri 
retaries  under  James  I. 
tions  in  the  govei nment ga 
only  an  acquaintance  wit! 
colonization,  but  an  of 
nection  with  it.    Of  the 
availed  himself  to  provi< 
lum  abroad  for  his  fell 
lies  from  the  relentless  p 
they  were  suffering  at  b 
first  effort  was  to  found 
colony  on   the  shores 
foundland.    A  settlemei 
gun.    Avalon  was  the  n 
ceived,  and  twice  did  I 
more  cross  the  ocean  t 
cherished  cradle  of  libe 
fled  by   political  difiic 
severity  of  the  climate,  a 
generous  soil,  he  aban 
endeavor.     That   his  1 
along  was  to  found  a  pi 
fuge  for  Catholics  from  \ 
is  certain  from  the  tim« 
cumstances  under  which 
prise  was  undertaken, 
from  the  testimony  of 
Oldmixon  says:  "This 
[Lord   Baltimore],  beii 
Romish   religion,  was 
home,  and  had  the  same 
leave  the  kingdom  as  th< 
men  had  who  went  to 
land,  to  enjoy  the  libe 
conscience."  f  Bozman 
*'by  their  [the  Puritans 
for  a  vigorous  executi* 
laws  against  Papists,  it  b( 
necessary  for  them  [the 
also  to  look  about  for  ; 
refuge."  J    The  same  ^ 
refers  to  a  MS.  in  the  I 
seum,  written  by  Lord 

•  Bancroft,  fi:si.  U,  5.,  vol.  L  p. 
t  The  Brit.  Emf>.  in  A  mtri^m,y  y 
tHijt.Md,,^3ia. 
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faifflseif,  in  which  this  motive  is 
mentioned.  Driven  from  Avalon 
by  the  hardness  of  the  climate,  he 
visited  Virginia  with  the  same  view ; 
but  hence  again  he  was  driven 
by  rehgious  bigotry  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  anti-popery  oath 
from  a  colony  **  from  which  the 
careful  exclusion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  been  originally  avowed  as 
a  special  object."  His  mind,  filled 
with  the  thought  of  founding  a 
place  of  refuge  for  Catholics,  next 
tonied  to  the  country  beyond  the 
Potomac,  which  had  been  embraced 
originally  in  the  Virginia  charter, 
but  which,  upon  the  cancellation 
of  that  ciiartcr,  had  reverted  to  the 
crown.  He  obtained  a  grant  and 
charter  from  the  king,  so  liberal  in 
its  terms  that,  Griffith  says,  it  be- 
came the  model  for  future  grants. 
The  name  was  changed  from  Cres- 
ceniia  to  that  of  Maryland,  in 
honor  of  the  Catholic  queen  of 
j  Charles;  but  the  devout  Catholics 
I  of  the  expedition,  in  their  piety,  ex- 
tended tiie  term  Terra  Maria^  the 
Land  of  Mary,  into  an  act  of  de- 
votion and  honor  to  Mary,  the 
Queen  of  Heaven. 

The  first  Lord  Baltimore  did  not 
live  to  see  his  project  carried  into 
effect;  he  died  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1632,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Cecilius,  second  Lord  Balli- 
roore,  who,  as  Bancroft  says,  was 
the  heir  of  his  intentions  no  less 
than  of  his  fortunes;  to  him  was 
issued  the  charter  negotiated  by 
his  father,  bearing  date  the  15th  of 
June,  10^2. 

Founded  by  a  Catholic,  designed 
as  an  asylum  for  persecuted  Catho- 
lics, is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Lord 
Baltimore  and  his  brother.  Gov- 
ernor Leonard  Calvert,  who  organ- 
ized and  led  forth   the  pilgrims, 
would  be  so  inconsistent  at  this 
moment  of  their  success  as  to  lose 
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sight  of  the  main  object  of  the 
movement,  and  carry  Protestant 
colonists  with  whom  to  found  a 
Catholic  colony  ?  If,  as  Rev.  Ed- 
ward D.  Neill,  author  of  Maryland 
not  a  Catholic  Colony^  says,  there 
were  only  twenty  Catholic  gentle- 
men in  the  ship,  and  three  hundred 
servants,  mostly  Protestants,  would 
it  have  been  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  two  Catholic  priests  and  their 
assistants  along  to  administer  to 
the  souls  of  so  small  a  number  ? 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Protestants 
were  so  few  that  they  brought  no 
minister  with  them,  and  it  was  sev- 
eral years  before  their  entire  num- 
bers justified  their  having  either  a 
minister  or  a  place  of  worship. 
The  voyage  on  the  Ark  and  Dove 
was  more  like  a  Catholic  pilgrim- 
age  than  a  secular  expedition. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  ship 
(the  Ark)y  says  Father  White  in  his 
Narrative^  were  committed  to  the 
protection  of  God  especially,  and 
to  his  Most  Holy  Mother,  and  S. 
Ignatius,  and  all  the  guardian  angels 
of  Maryland.  The  vessel  was  a 
floating  chapel,  an  ocean  shrine  of 
Catholic  faith  and  devotion,  conse- 
crated by  the  unbloody  sacrifice, 
and  resounding  with  Latin  litanies  ; 
its  safety  from  many  a  threatened 
disaster  was  attributed  to  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  saints,  whose  mediation  was 
propitiated  by  votive  offerings  pro- 
mised and  promptly  rendered  af- 
ter their  safe  arrival  at  St.  Mary's. 
The  festivals  of  the  saints  were 
faithfully  observed  throiigliout  the 
voyage,  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  select- 
ed for  landing,  and  the  solemn  act 
of  taking  possession  was  according 
to  the  Catholic  form.  Father  White 
thus  describes  the  scene : 

**  On  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Virgin  Mary  (March  25),  in 
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the  year  1634,  we  celebrated  the  Mass  for 
the  first  time  on  this  island  [St.  Cle- 
ment's]. This  had  never  been  done  be- 
fore in  this  pan  of  the  world.  After  we 
had  completed  the  sacrifice,  we  took  upon 
our  shoulders  a  great  cross  which  we 
had  hewn  out  of  a  tree,  and  advancing  in 
order  to  the  appointed  place,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  governor  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  the  other  Catholics,  we  erect- 
ed a  trophy  to  Christ  the  Saviour,  humbly 
reciting  on  our  bended  knees  the  Lita- 
nies of  the  Sacred  Cross  with  great  emo- 
tion."* 

They  founded  a  city,  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  and  called  it  St. 
Mary's.  A  Catholic  chapel  was 
subsequently  erected  there ;  and  this 
too  was  dedicated  to  S.  Mary. 
The  city  has  passed  away,  but  the 
little  chapel  still  stands,  preserved 
alike  by  CatholFc  and  Protestant 
hands,  as  a  monument  of  the  faith 
and  zeal  of  the  Catholic  pilgrims 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Griffith,  the  his- 
torian, uniting  his  voice  to  that  of 
Bancroft  and  other  writers,  speak- 
ing of  the  object  which  inspired 
the  settlement  from  its  inception  by 
Lord  Baltimore  in  England,  says  : 
"  Out  of  respect  for  their  religion 
ihjy  planted  the  cross,  and,  after 
fortifying  themselves,  plainly  and 
openly  set  about  to  obtain,  by  the 
fairest  means  in  their  power,  other 
property  and  homes,  where  they 
should  escape  the  persecutions  of 
the  religious  and  political  reformers 
of  their  native  country  at  that 
time."t 

The  church  and  parish  of  S. 
Mary  were  for  many  years  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Jesuit  missions  of 
Maryland.  During  the  succeeding 
years  prior  to  1649  there  was  a 
steady  influx  of  Catholics  into  the 
colony  from  England,  as  is  evident 
by  the  land  records  and  other  offi- 
cial documents,  and  by  the  fact 

^  Father  Andrew  White*s  Narraiive^  Md.  Hist. 
Soc.,  1874,  p.  33. 


that  the  number  of  Catholic 
required  for  the  settlement 
ed  from  two  in  1634  to  fou 
and  one  troadjutor  prior  1 
The  Catholic  strength  was 
creased  by  numerous  con^ 
as  is  shown   by  Father 
Narrative^  in  which,  at  p 
he    relates    that,  amoi 
Protestants,  nearly  all  wh 
over  from  England,  in  tl 
1638,  and  many  others,  ha 
converted   to   the  faith,  I 
with   four  servants  ...  a 
mechanics  whom  we  .  .  . 
the  meantime  won  to  Go* 
numerous  were  these  conv 
and  they  created  so  great  s 
tion  in  England,  that  measu 
taken  there  to  check  them 

That  the  colony  was  Catl 
its  origin,  and  so  continue 
after  the  year  1649,  when  t 
eration  Act  was  passed,  ha 
been  denied,  according  to 
searches,  except  by  Mr.  Gl 
and  the  two  Protestant  m 
whom  he  quotes.  Bancroft, 
of  the  religious  toleration 
prevailed  in  Maryland  duri 
period,  always  speaks  of  it 
work  of  Catholics.  In  refei 
the  original  colonists  he 
"  most  of  I  hem  Roman  C 
gentlemen  and  their  ser 
Even  so  unfriendly  a  writer  ; 
man  says  :  "  The  most,  if  no 
them  were  Catholics.*'  C 
lor  Kent  speaks  of  the  col 
**  the  Catholic  planters  of 
land,"  and  Judge  Story  sa 
were  "  chiefly  Roman  Cati 
Father  White,  in  his  JVa 
speaks  of  the  few  Protest: 
board  the  Ark  as  individu; 
not  as  a  class.  Bozman,  a 
to  the  year  1639,  and  to  "  t 
v.hose  hands  the  governm 
the  province  was,"  says :  **  A 
ity  of  whom  were,  without 
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Catholics,  as  well  as  much  the 
greater  number  of  ihe  colonists." 
Mr.  Davis,  a  Protestant,  who  drew 
bis  information  from  the  official 
documents  of  the  colony  and  State, 
=  gives  unanswerable  proofs  of  the 
\  fact  for  which  we  are  contending. 
We  give  a  single  passage  from  his 
work  on  this  |>oint : 

"St.  Mary's  was  the  home — the  chosen 
bone— of  the  disciples  of  the  Roman 
Chnrch.  The  fact  has  been  generally  re* 
cdved.  It  is  sustained  by  the  tradition 
of  two  hundred  years  and  by  volumes  of  • 
tiowritten  testimony  ;  by  the  records  of  the 
coorts;  by  the  proceedings  of  the  privy 
coancil ;  by  the  trial  of  law^^ases  ;  by  the 
villi  and  inventories ;  by  the  land-re- 
cords and  rent-rolls ;  and  by  the  very 
names  originally  given  to  the  towns  and 
hudndtf  to  the  creeks  and  rivulets,  to 
I  the  tracts  and  manors  of  the  county.  The 
I  Mate  itself  bears  the  name  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  queen.   Of  the  six  hundreds  of 

(this  small  county,  in  1650,  five  had  the 
pfRfix  of  St,  Sixty  tracts  and  manors,  most 
I  of  them  taken  up  at  a  very  early  period, 
hear  the  same  Roman  Catholic  mark. 
The  creeks  and  villages,  to  this  day,  at- 
leil  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the 
suae  tastes,  sentiments,  and  sympathies. 
[  Not  long  after  the  passage  of  the  act  re- 
I  lating  to  *  religion,*  the  Protestants,  it  is 
admitted,  outgrew  their  Roman  Catholic 
hrfthrcn,  and  in  1689  succeeded  very 
^iir  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
proprietary.  But  judging  from  the  com* 
position  of  the  juries  in  1655,  we  see  no 
fcason  to  believe  that  they  then  had  a  ma- 
jority.** • 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  favor  tlie 
Wcw  that  religious   toleration  in 
Maryland  was  derived   from  the 
charter.    We  are  surprised  at  this, 
since     E.  D.  N.  "  (Rev.  Edward 
D,  Neill),  whose  pamphlet  has  fur- 
nished iho  substance  of  the  entire 
passage  we  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Preface^  says  in  his 
Marylattd  not  a  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
ony^  "  The   charter  of  Maryland 
granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  was  not 
• 

'Davis*  D^r^tmr  0/ Am.  F^ttdnm^  p.  149. 


a  charter  of  religious  liberty,  but 
the  very  opp.osite."  McSherry,  a 
Catholic  historian,  says  that  *'  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  England,  so 
far  as  related  to  the  consecration 
and  presentation  of  churches  and 
chapels,  were  extended  to  the  colo- 
ny, but  the  question  of  state  reli- 
gion was  left  untouched,  and  there- 
fore within  the  legislative  power  of 
the  colonists  themselves."*  And 
Bozman,  a  Protestant  historian, 
adopts  the  same  view  of  the  char- 
ter, for  he  regards  the  "  Act  for 
Church  Liberties  "  passed  in  1639, 
enacting  that"  Holy  Church  within 
this  province  shall  have  all  her 
rights  and  privileges,"  as  an  attempt 
to  exercise  a  control  of  religion,  and 
says :  **  We  cannot  but  suppose  that 
it  was  the  intentiot>  of  the  Catholic 
government  to  erect  a  hierarchy, 
with  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
similar  to  the  ancient  Church  of 
England  before  the  Reformation, 
and  to  invest  it  with  all  its  rights, 
liberties,  and  immunities."t  The 
same  views  are  expressed  by  the 
same  author  at  pages  68  and  350  of 
his  history.  While  civil  liberty 
was  guaranteed  by  the  charter  to 
all  within  the  province,  we  find  no 
mention  of  religious  toleration  in  its 
provisions.  Nor  do  we  find  that 
immigration  was  made  free  by  the 
charter,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone; the  provision  to  which  he 
refers  simply  assures  to  the  sub- 
jects of  England,  **  transported  or 
to  be  transported  into  the  province, 
all  privileges,  franchises,  and  liber- 
ties of  this  our  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land," but  the  decision  of  the  point 
as  to  who  should  be  transplanted 
or  admitted  to  settle  there  was 
left  to  the  lord  proprietary  and 
the  provincial  legislature.  The 
grant  by  the  king  to  Lord  Balti- 

•  Hitt0ry  of  yfarylnnd^  p.  04. 

t  Boznun's  HUtory  qf  Marjrtamd^  p.  Z09. 
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more  of  all  the  lands  of  the  pro- 
vince in  itself  gave  him  the  full 
control  over  immigration,  by  en- 
abling him  to  fix  the  conditions  to 
the  grants  of  land  to  colonists, 
which  would  have  kept  out  all  ex- 
cept such  as  the  lord  proprietary 
wished  to  enter. 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  the 
Catholics  were  in  the  majority  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  covered  by 
our  discussion,  and  that  the  charter 
left  them  free  to  protect  themselves 
from  intrusion  ;  that  they  were,  con- 
sequently, all-powerful  to  perpetu- 
ate their  numerical  preponderance 
and  control  of  the  government. 
Why  had  they  not  the  same  motives 
for  practising   intolerance  as  the 
Puritans?     Their    positions,  re- 
spectively and  relatively,  were  the 
Siime  in    this  particular,  and  the 
same  reasons  apply  to  both.  No, 
they  were  actuated  by  a  different 
spirit,  and  guided  by  different  tra- 
ditions.   They  possessed  the  pow- 
er, and  used  it  with  mercy  and  be- 
nevolence ;    not    only  permitting 
but  inviting  Christians   of  every 
shade  of  opinion  to  settle  in  the 
province,  but  also  offering  grants 
of  land  on  easy  terms,  and  protect- 
ing the  settlers  from  molestation  on 
account  of  their  religion.    If  they 
had  not  the  power  to  proscribe, 
why    should     Bancroft,  Griffith, 
Chambers,  Kent,  Story,  and  nearly 
all  writers  on  the  subject,  have  be- 
stowed such  encomiums  on  them  for 
doing  what  they  could  not  have  re- 
frained from  doing?     Why  extol 
the  toleration  enjoined  by  Lord 
Baltimore  and  proclaimed  by  Gov- 
ernor Leonard  Calvert,  and  the  sub- 
sequently enacted  Toleration  Act 
of  1649,  if  the  liberty  it  enacts  was 
already  secured  by  the  charter  of 
1632  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go 
further  into  this  question,  since  in 


either  event  the  honor  and 
of  religious  toleration  in  Ms 
is  due  to  a  Catholic  source, 
charter  secured  it,  our  am 
that  the  charter  itself  was  th 
of  a  Catholic,  for  Lord  Ba 
is  the  acknowledged  author 
document.  The  nature 
document  itself,"  says  Bi 
"  and  concurrent  opinion,  1< 
doubt  that  it  was  penned 
first  Lord  Baltimore  hims 
though  it  was  finally  issued 
benefit  of  his  son."^  **  It  w 
pared  by  Lord  Baltimore  hi 
Says  McSherry,  "  but  before 
finally  executed  that  trul) 
and  good  man  died,  and  the 
was  delivered  to  his  son,  C 
who  succeeded  as  well  to  hi 
designs  as  to  his  titles  a 
tates."t  It  will  be  more  th 
ficient  to  add  here  that  bo 
Bozman  and  the  Rev.  Ethai 
concede  that  Lord  Baltimc 
the  author  of  the  charter. 

We  propose  now  to  show  t 
religious  toleration  which  ] 
ed  in  Maryland  had  its  01 
the  good-will,  generosity,  anc 
of  the  Catholic  lord  proj 
and  his  Catholic  governmc 
colony  of  Maryland  ;  was  pi 
from  the  very  beginning  of 
tlement,  and  that  we  are 
debtcd  for  it  to  the  Tolerat 
of  1649,  except  perhaps  as 
sure  by  which  its  provisioi 
prolonged.  Toleration  w 
course  adopted  in  organiz 
Maryland  colony,  even  in  I 
and  before  the  landing  of 
grims.  Thus  we  find  tha 
Protestants  were  permitted 
company  the  colonists  an 
equal  riglits  and  protecti< 
their  Catholic  associates. 
White  speaks  of  them  on  be 

*  History  of  United  States,  voLt.: 
t  History  of  Maryland,  p.  g«. 
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.  Dove.    The   author  of 
i  not  a  Catholic  Colony  re- 
the   fact  that  "  Thomas 
is   and    Jeronle  Hawley, 
t  out  as  councillors  of  the 
were    adherents    of  the 
)f  England,"  as  evidence 
hat  Maryland  was  "  not  a 
colony."    We   take  the 
t  to  show  that  not  only 
»testants  tolerated  in  the 
om  its  inception,  but  were 
and  generously  given  a 
ts  government.    The  Rev. 
Hen  relates  a  succession 
s  of  this  fact,  though  not 
purpose,  in  the  following 
"  Witness  the  fact  of  so 
ortion  of  the  first  colonists 
^testants;  his  invitation  to 
eet;  his  invitation  to  the 
colonists  of  Massachusetts 
and  reside  in  the  colony 
his  constituting  Col.  Stone 
rnor  in  1648,  who  was  a 
It,  and  was  to  bring  five 
colonists;  his  admitting 
ans  of  Virginia  in  the  same 
id  in  tlie  year  following 
a  new  county  for  Robert 
a  Puritan,  and  his  colo- 
McSherry  says,  speaking 
:t  of  possession  on  landing 
"  Around  the  rough-hewn 
the  island  of  St.  Clement's, 
the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
band in  hand,  friends  and 
,  equal  in  civil  rights,  and 
like  in  the  free  and  full 
nt  of  either  creed.    It  was 
iiose  memory  should  malce 
iryland  heart   bound  with 
id  pleasure."  t  same 
lys  that  the  Toleration  Act 
was  passed** to  give  addi- 
ecurity  to  the  safeguards 
ord  Baltimore  had  already 
Bancroft  makes  religi- 

%rylaMd  Tolertttitm^  p.  36. 
itttry  0/ Marylmnd^  p.  33. 


ous  toleration  commence  from  the 
first  landing  **  when  the  Catholics 
took  possession,"  and  extend 
throughout  the  fourteen  years  up 
to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1649. 
He  says  that  **the  apologist  of 
Lord  Baltimore  could  assert  that 
his  government,  in  conformity 
with  his  strict  and  repeated  injunc- 
tions, had  netter  given  disturbance 
to  any  person  in  Maryland  for  mat- 
ter of  religion."  ♦  The  Rev.  Ethan 
Allen  relates  that  the  Protestants 
in  the  colony  were  allowed  to  have 
their  own  chapel  and  to  conduct 
therein  the  Protestant  service.  He 
cites  a  case  in  which  a  Catholic 
was  severely  punished  for  abusive 
language  towarde  some  Protestant 
servants  in  respect  to  their  religion, 
and  remarks  that  **the  settling  of 
the  case  was  unquestionably  cre- 
ditable and  honorable  to  the  Cath- 
olic governor  and  council."  \  Mr. 
Davis,  a  Protestant,  says :  "  A 
freedom,  however,  of  a  wider  sort 
springs  forth  at  the  birth  of  the  col- 
ony— not  demanded  by  that  instru- 
ment [the  charter],  but  permitted 
by  it — not  graven  upon  the  tables 
of  stone,  nor  written  upon  the  pa- 
per of  the  statute-books,  but  con- 
ceived in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
proprietary  and  of  the  original  pil- 
grims— not  a  formal  or  construc- 
tive kirtd,  but  a  living  freedom,  a 
freedom  of  the  most  practical  sort. 
It  is  the  freedom  which  it  remained 
for  them,  and  for  them  alotie, 
Hther  to  grant  or  deny — a  freedom 
embracing  within  its  range,  and 
protecting  under  its  banner,  all 
those  who  were  believers  in  Jesus 
Christ."  J 

.Again,  the  same  author  writes: 
**The  records  have  been  carefully 
searched.    No  case  of  persecution 

*  History  of  United  States^  p.  957. 

t  Maryland  ToitratioMy  p.  40.  . 

X  Day-Simi-  Amaru  Am  Frttdmi^  p.  96. 
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occurred,  during  the  administration 
of  Gov.  Leonard  Calvert,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  settlement 
at  St.  Mary's  to  the  year  1647.*'* 
Langford,  a  writercontemporaneous 
with  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating,  in  his  Refutation  of  Ba- 
bylon's Fally  1655,  confirms  the 
result  of  Mr.  Davis*  investigation 
of  the  records.  The  Protestants 
of  the  colony  themselves,  in  a  de- 
claration^ of  which  we  will  speak 
again,  attribute  the  religious  tole- 
ration they  enjoyed  not  solely  to 
the  Toleration  Act,  but  also  to 
•*  several  other  strict  injunctions  and 
declarations  of  his  said  lordship  for 
that  purpose  made  and  provided** 
Gov.  Leonard  Calvert  aiso  enjoin- 
ed the  sar»ie  by  a  proclamation, 
which  is  mentioned  by  num3rgus 
historians.  A  case  arising  under 
this  proclamation  is  given  by  Boz- 
man  and  others  in  1638,  eleven 
years  before  the  passage  of  the 
Toleration  Act.  Capt.  Cornwallis* 
servants,  who  were  Protestants,  were 
lodged  under  the  same  roof  with 
William  Lewis,  a  zealous  Catholic, 
who  was  also  placed  in  charge  of 
the  servants.  Entering  one  day 
the  room  where  the  servants  were 
reading  aloud  from  a  Protestant 
book — Mr.  Smith's  Sermons — at 
the  very  moment  the  Protestants 
were  reading  aloud  a  passage  to 
the  effect  **  that  the  pope  was  An- 
tichrist, and  the  Jesuits  were  an- 
ti-Christian ministers,"  supposing 
that  the  passage  was  read  aloud  es- 
pecially for  hnii  to  hear,  he  order- 
ed them  with  great  warmth  not  to 
read  that  book,  saying  that  *'  it  was 
a  falsehood,  and  came  from  the  de- 
vil, as  all  lies  did;  and  that  he  that 
writ  it  was  an  instrument  of  the 
devil,  and  he  would  prove  it ;  and 
that  all  Protestant  ministers  were 

^  Dmx-Simr  of  American  Freedom  ^  p.  38. 


ministers  of  the  devil, 
parties  were  tried  before  t 
emor  and  his  council ;  t 
against  the  servants  was  po 
for  further  testimony,  but  Vi 
is,  the  Catholic,  was  con 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
of  tobacco  (then  the  curr 
the  colony),  and  to  remair 
sherifTs  custody  until  h 
sufficient  sureties  in  the 
Bozman  thus  remarks  upon 
cision  :  "  As  these  proceedi 
place  before  the  highest 
of  the  province,  composed 
three  first  officers  in  tl 
ernment,  they  amply  devc 
course  of  conduct  with  re 
religion  which  those  in 
hands  the  government  of  l 
vince  was  placed,  had  res< 
pursue."  *  Not  only  did  tl 
olic  lord  proprietary,  in  i 
point  Mr.  Stone,  a  Prote? 
be  the  governor  of  the  p 
but  also  he  at  the  same  t 
pointed  a  majority  of  th 
councillors  from  the  same  f 
We  will  close  our  testin 
this  point  with  the  ofiici 
which  Lord  Baltimore  requ 
governor  and  the  privy  coi 
to  take ;  it  was  substant 
follows : 

**  I  will  not  by  myself  nor  an 
directly  or  indirecil)*,  trouble,  i 
discountenance  any  person  wha 
said  province  professing  to  b 
Jesus  Christ,  for  or  in  respect 
her  religion,  nor  in  his  or  her  1 
cisc  thereof." 

We  cannot  determine  wh 
oath  began  to  be  used.  J 
places  it  between  1636  an 
Chalmers,  Dr.  Hawks,  anc 
give  the  time  as  between  i( 
1657.  It  is  certain  that  tl 
was  prescribed  prior  to  the 

• 
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Toleration  Act ;  for  Gover- 
>ne  and  the  councillors  look 
li  in  1648,  and  there  is  rea- 
believe  that  it  was  in  use  at 
\  earlier  period, 
rring  to  the  period  anterior 
passage  of  the  Toleration 
incroft  says :  "  Maryland  at 
y  was  unsurpassed  for  huppi- 
id  liberty.  Conscience  was 
:  restraint."*  Mr.  Davis,  in 
ce  to  this  subject,  writes : 
toleration  which  prevailed 
e  first,  and  for  fifteen  years 
ras  formally  ratified  by  the 
f  the  people  "  (in  1649). 
Gladstone's  view  of  the 
is  evidently  superficial ; 
:es  exclusively  to  the  pas- 
f  the  Toleration  Act,  and 
iceived  and  published  with- 
e  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
ve  have  demonstrated,  that 
:ration  for  which  the  Cath- 
f  Maryland  have  been  so 
praised  had  been  practised 
en  years  before  the  passage 
act.  Surely,  there  can  be 
1  claim  set  forth  in  behalf 
estants  for  the  period  we 
mentioned.  Mr.  Gladstone 
his  claim  for  the  Protestants 
hat  act.  We  cannot  admit 
tice  or  truth  of  the  preten- 
Let  us  examine  it.  This 
ictcd  that  "  no  one  profess- 
)clieve  in  Jesus  Christ  shall 
bled,  molested,  or  discounte- 
for  his  religion,  or  the  free 
;  thereof,  nor  compelled  to 
ef  or  exercise  of  any  other 
against  his  consent."  Now 
o,  the  claim  set  up  by  Mr. 
•ne,  and  by  the  authors  of 
iphlets  he  quotes,  is  met  by 
cts. 

e  first  place,  the  Toleration 
1649  was  the  work  of  a 
• 

I0ry0/tke  United  States^  p.  »5** 


Catholic.  It  was  prepared  in  Eng- 
land by  Lord  Baltimore  himself, 
and  sent  over  to  the  Assembly  with 
other  proposed  laws  for  their  ac- 
tion. This  fact  is  related  by  nearly 
all  writers  on  Maryland  history,  in- 
cluding those  consulted  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  except  the  writer  of 
Maryland  not  a  Roman  Catholic 
Colony^  who  does  not  refer  to  the 
subject,  except  to  claim  that  it  was 
but  the  echo  of  a  previous  and 
similar  order  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons  in  1645  and  of  a  sta- 
tute passed  by  it  in  1647.  The  last- 
named  writer  even  intimates  that 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  the 
former  pastor  of  the  Puritans  at 
Providence,  afterward  Annapolis, 
in  Maryland,  suggested  the  whole 
matter  to  Lord  Baltimore.  We 
might  even  admit  this  pretension 
w^ithout  impairing  the  Catholic 
claim.  It  does  not  destroy  the 
credit  due  to  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland  in  passing  the  Toleration 
Act  to  show  that  others,  even  Puri- 
tans, entertained  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances similar  views  and  enacted 
similar  measures.  We  know  that 
the  Puritans  in  England  were  pro- 
scriptive,  and  that  in  New  England 
they  did  not  practise  the  tolera- 
tion of  Maryland.  Even  if  Lord 
Baltimore  had  the  measure  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  Puritan  Har- 
rison, the  act  itself,  when  adopted 
by  him  and  put  in  practice,  is  still 
his  act  and  that  of  the  Assembly 
which  passed  it.  It  remains  their 
free  and  voluntary  performance. 
The  merit  which  attaches  to  the 
good  deeds  of  men  is  not  destroy- 
ed by  having  been  suggested  by 
others.  A  Puritan  might  even 
share  in  the  act  without  appropri- 
ating the  whole  credit  to  himself. 
But  whatever  merit  is  claimed  for 
the  Puritans  in  these  measures— 
which  we  cannot  perceive — is  lost 
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by  their  subsequent  conduct.  They 
overturned  the  government  of  Lord 
Baltimore  in  Maryland,  and  under 
their  ascendency  Catholics  were 
persecuted  in  the  very  home  of 
liberty  to  which  Catholics  had 
invited  the  Puritans.  But  of  the 
existence  of  the  English  tolera- 
tion acts  mentioned  by  the  writer 
referred  to  and  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
we  have  been  supplied  with  no 
proof.  That  the  Puritan  Harrison 
suggested  the  measure  to  Lord  Bal- 
timore is  hinted  at,  not  roundly  as- 
serted, certainly  not  sustained  by 
proof. 

But  public  facts  give  the  nega- 
tive to  these  pretensions.  The 
Toleration  Act  of  1649  was  the 
immediate  echo  of  the  actual  tol- 
eration which,  under  the  injunc- 
tions of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  pro- 
clamation of  Governor  Calvert,  and 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  colo- 
nists, had  long  become  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  colony.  Why  seek, 
in  the  turbulent  and  confused  pio- 
ceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  a 
model  or  example  for  the  Mary- 
land law,  when  such  exemplar  is 
supplied  nearer  home  by  tiie  col- 
ony itself  from  its  first  inception  } 
To  the  people  of  Maryland,  in 
1649,  the  Toleration  Act  was  no- 
thing new ;  it  was  readily  and  unani- 
mously received ;  it  produced  no 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
province.  Toleration  was  not  the 
law  or  the  practice  of  tliat  day, 
either  in  England  or  her  colonies; 
the  echo  was  too  remote  and  too 
readily  drowned  by  the  din  of  per- 
secution and  of  strife. 

But  the  Maryland  Toleration  Act 
contains  intrinsic  evidence  of  a 
purely  Catholic  origin.  The  clause 
enforcing  the  honor  and  respect 
due  to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
the  Mother  of  our  Saviour,"  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  gives  a 


Catholic  flavor  to  the  whol 
tute,  and  excludes  the  theory  ( 
liamentary  or  puritanical  ini 
in  originating  the  measure, 
claim  thus  set  up  is  also  agai 
concurrent  voice  of  history, 
with  great  accord,  gives  the  ; 
ship  of  the  law  to  Lord  Bal 
who,  as  he  had  enjoined  a 
forced  its  provisions  on  the 
for  fifteen  years,  needed  no 
ance  in  reducing  them  to  tl 
of  a  statute,  which  we  are  ir 
he  did. 

But  who  were  the  lawgi^ 
1649,  and  what  was  their  rel 

By  the  charter  the  law- 
power  was  vested  in  Lord 
more  and  the  Assembly.  It 
some  years  a  matter  of  conj 
tween  them  which  possess 
right  to  initiate  laws.  Tl 
proprietary,  however,  finall 
ceded  this  privilege  to  the 
bly.  It  was  not  uncommon 
Assembly  to  reject  the  la 
sent  over  by  the  lord  prop 
and  afterwards  to  bring  th< 
ward  themselves  and  pass 
But  in  16.^8,  when  Governo 
was  appointed,  the  Tolerati 
was  among  the  measures  s 
Lord  Baltimore,  for  the  actio 
Assembly.  The  governmen 
consisted  of  Cecilius,  Lord 
more,  a  Catholic,  without 
sanction  no  law  could  be  e 
and  whose  signature  to  the  r 
in  question  was  given  the  fo 
year.  The  journal  of  the  M 
legislature  was  lost  or  de* 
but  fortunately  a  fragment 
preserved,  consisting  of  a 
from  the  financial  committe« 
Assembly,  and  the  action 
body  on  the  bill  of  charges, 
this  document,  and  the  aid 
historical  facts  recorded  b 
man  and  other  historian^, 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  ns 
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bers  of  the  Assembly  in 

lone  was  lieutenant-gover- 
president  of  the  council, 
IS  composed  of  Thomas 
hn  Price,  John  Pile,  and 
aughan,  commissioned  by 
proprietary ;  and  the  re- 
councillors  were  Robert 
irveyor-general,  and  Tho- 
>n,  secretary  of  the  colony, 
members  of  the  council, 
r  members  of  the  Assem- 
ihe  representatives  of  the 
or  burgesses,  as  follows  : 
Fenwick,  Philip  Conner, 
iJreiton,  Richard  Browne, 
lanners,  Richard  Banks, 
jnsell,  Thomas  Thornbo- 
d  Waller  Peake,  nine  in 

The  governor,  council- 
burgesses  made  sixteen  in 
5  Messrs.  Pile  and  Hatton, 
olic  and  one  Protestant, 
nt,  the  votes  actually  cast 
leen.  On  the  memorable 
in  question  the  council- 
burgesses  sat  in  one 
and  as  such  passed  the 
1  Act.  Of  the  fourteen 
ig,  Messrs.  Green,  Clarke, 
Bretton,  Manners,  Maun- 
and  Thornborough  were 

and  Messrs.  Stone,  Price, 
Conner,  Banks,  and 
were    Protestants.  The 

were  eight  to  six  Protes- 

e  Assembly  was  not  the 
making  branch  of  the  gov- 

The  executive,  or  lord 
:y,  was  a  co-ordinate 
nd  without  his  co-opera- 
iw  could  pass.    Now,  the 

was  a  Catholic,  and  a 
3f  the  Assembly  were  Ca- 
.0  that  we  have  it  as  a  his- 
ct  that  in  a  government 
I  of  two  co-ordinate 
both  branches  of  the  law- 
VOL.  XXII. — 20 


making  power  which  enacted  the 
Toleration  Act  were  Catholic,  It 
is  an  important  fact  that  if  all  the 
Protestant  members  of  the  Assembly 
had  voted  against  the  law,  the  Ca- 
tholic majority  could  and  would 
have  passed  it,  and  the  Catholic 
executive  was  only  too  ready  to 
sanction  his  own  measure.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  said  that  the  Ca- 
tholics could  not  have  passed  the 
law  without  the  Protestant  votes; 
for  we  have  seen  that  both  of  the 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment were  in  the  hands  of  the  Ca- 
lics. 

Waiving,  however,  the  division 
of  the  government  into  two  co-or- 
dinate branches,  by  which  method 
we  have  the  entire  government 
Catholic ;  and  regarding  the  lord 
proprietary  merely  as  individual^ 
computing  the  lawgivers  of  1649 
simply  numerically,  .we  have  the. 
following  result : 

LAWGIVERS  OP  I649. 

OithoHcs.  Protestants. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Lt.-Gov.  Stone. 
Mr.  Qreen.  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Vaughan. 

Mr.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Conner. 

Mr.  Bretton.  Mr.  Banks. 

Mr.  Manners.         Mr.  Browne — 6. 
Mr.  Maunscll. 
Mr.  Peake. 

Mr.  Thornborough — 9. 

As  Catholics  we  would  be  quite 
content  with  this  showing;  but  v/e 
are  indebted  to  several  Protestant 
authors  —  more  impartial  than 
Messrs.  Gladstone,  Allen,  and  Neill,. 
who  write  solely  in  the  interests  of 
sect — for  a  computation  of  the  re- 
spective Catholic  and  Protestant 
votes  in  the  Assembly  in  1649,  which, 
leaving  out  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
making  the  number  of  votes  four- 
teen, gives,  according  to  their  just 
and  strictly  legal  computation, 
elroen  Catholic  votes  and  three  Pro- 
testant votes  for  the  Act  of  Toleration.. 
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Mr.  Davis,  in  his  Day-Star  of  Ameri- 
can Freedom^  and  Mr.  William  Meade 
Addison,  in  his  Religious  Toleration 
in  America^  both  Protestant  authors, 
take  this  view,  and  enforce  it  with 
strong  facts  and  cogent  reasonings. 
We  will  quote  a  passage,  however, 
f  from  only  one  of  these  works,  the 
former,  showing  their  views  and 
ihe  method  by  Which  they  arrive  at 
the  respective  numbers  eleven  and 
three.  Mr.  Davis  writes :  "  The 
privy  councillors  were  all  of  them, 
as  well  as  the  governor,  the  special 
representatives  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic proprietary — under  an  express 
pledge,  imposed  by  him  shortly  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
{as  may  be  seen  by  the  official  oath), 
to  do  nothing  at  variance  with  the 
religious  freedom  of  any  believer  in 
•Christianity — and  removable  any 
moment  at  his  pleasure.  It  would 
:be  fairer,  therefore,  to  place  the 
governor  r.nd  the  four  privy  coun- 
•cillors  on  the  same  side  as  the  six 
Roman  Catholic  burgesses.  Giving 
Mr.  Browne  to  the  other  side,  we 
liave  eleven  Roman  Catholic  against 
three  Protestant  z>otes.**  * 

We  think,  however,  that  if  the 
computation  is  to  be  made  by  num- 
bers, Lord  Baltimore  must  be  in- 
•cluded,  as  the  act  received  his  ex- 
ecutive approval,  and  could  never 
have  become  a  law  without  it. 
Thus,  according  to  the  views  of 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Addison,  with 
this  amendment  by  us,  the  num- 
bers would  stand  twelve  Catholic 
against  three  Protestant  votes.  But 
we  prefer  taking  our  own  two  sev- 
eral methods  of  computation,  viz., 
by  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment, showing — 

Catholic.  ProUstant. 
The  executive,  Lord 

Baltimore,  None. 
'The  Assembly,  2. 

*  Day-star  o/Americmn  Fttedom^  p.  138. 


— and  that  estimated  by  n 
counting  Lord  Baltimore 
showing — 

Catholics,  9.  Protest 

This  surely  is  a  very  diffc 
suit  from  that  announced 
Gladstone,  following  the  ai 
Maryland  not  a  Roman  Cati 
ony—\\z.,  sixteen  Protestan 
eight  Catholic  votes.  So 
numbers  given  by  Mr.  G 
and  the  writer  he  follows  ; 
assertion,  unsupported  by 
ity,  either  as  to  the  con 
of  the  Assembly  or  the  r< 
religious  beliefs  of  the  r 
Mr.  Davis,  however,  gives 
every  member's  name,  and 
the  proof  by  which  he  ai 
their  names  and  number; 
same  testimony  is  open, 
sume,  to  the  examination 
In  order  that  there  ma) 
lack  of  proof  as  to  the  : 
faiths  they  professed,  he 
personal  sketch  of  each 
of  the  Assembly  in  16. 
proves  from  their  public  ac 
deeds  of  conveyance,  th< 
patents,  their  last  wills  an 
ments,  the  records  of  the 
etc.,  that  those  named  by 
Catholics  were  incontest: 
that  faith. 

The  population  of  the  c 
1649  ^^'^'^s  also  largely  Cath 
yond  dispute.  We  have 
shown  that  it  was  Catholi 
large  majority  during  the 
years  preceding  and  up 
time.  The  above  compi 
showing  a  majority  of  the 
ture  to  be  Catholic,  strong 
cates  the  complexion  of  t 
gious  faith  of  their  consi 
Up  to  1649  St.  Mary's,  the 
lie  county,  was  the  only  c< 
the  State,  and  Kent,  the  sea 
Protestant  population,  was 
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of  St.  Mary's.  Kent  was 
ed  into  a  county  until  the 

Toleration  Act  was  pass- 
ile  St.  Mary's  was  popu- 

Calholic,  Kent  was  Fro- 
nd thinly  settled.  There 
hundreds  in  St.  Mary's,  all 

except  perhaps  one,  and  ^ 
ne  it  is  uncertain  whether 
rity  was  Catholic  or  Pro- 

"  But  the  population  of 
lys  Davis,  **  was  small.  In 
not  many  years  later,  she 
a  hundred  of  St.  Mary's 
In  1648  she  paid  a  fifth 
T  of  the  tax,  and  did  not 
he  Assembly  of  that  year 

ratio  of  political  power. 
>  was  before  the  return,  we 
pose,  of  all  the  Roman 
.  who  had  been  expelled 
ted  from  St.  Mary's  by 
jle  and  the  other  enemies 
roprietary.     In  1649  she 

one  delegate,  while  St. 
ras  represented  by  eight, 
year  she  paid  but  a  sixth 
le  tax,  and  for  many  years 
/ell  as  before  this  Assem- 
?  is  no  evidence  whatever 
asion  of  the  island  (of 
r  the  county,  even  into 
Its  population  did  not, 

exceed  the  fifth,  nor  in 

sixth,  part  of  the  whole 
of  free  white  persons  in 
nce."t  After  a  thorough 
ion  of  the  records,  Mr. 
ives  at  the  conclusion  that 
testants  constituted  only 
h  of  the  population  of 
1  at  the  lime  of  the  pas- 

the  Toleration  Act,  in 
Flis  investigations  must 
jn  careful  and  thorough, 
ves  the  sources  of  his  in- 
1,  refers  to  iiber  and  folio, 

nan  Allen  says  this  continued  until 
Kent  was  erected  into  a  county.— 
^pttratiom^  p.  36. 
r  of  American  Freedonty  p.  143. 


and  cites  copiously  from  the  public 
records.  He  thinks  that  for  twenty 
years  after  the  first  settlement — to 
wit,  about  the  year  1654 — the  Cath- 
olics were  in  the  majority.  He  con- 
cludes his  chapter  on  this  subject 
with  the  following  passage  :  "  Look- 
ing, then,  at  the  question  under 
both  its  aspects — regarding  the 
faith  either  of  the  delegates  or  of 
those  whom  they  substantially  rep- 
resented— we  cannot  but  award  the 
chief  honor  to  the  members  of  the 
Roman  Church.  To  the  Roman 
Catholic  freemen  of  Maryland  is 
justly  due  the  main  credit  arising 
from  the  establishment,  by  a  solemn 
legislative  act,  of  religious  freedom 
for  all  believers  in  Christianity."* 

But,  fortunately,  we  have  another 
document  at  hand,  signed  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  by  those  who 
certainly  must  have  known  the 
truth  of  the  case,  as  they  were  the 
contemporaries,  witnesses  of,  and 
participators  in,  the  very  events  of 
which  we  are  treating.  This  is 
what  is  usually  known  as  the  Pro- 
testant Declaration^  made  the  year 
after  the  passage  of  the  Toleration 
Act,  and  shortly  after  it  was  known 
that  Lord  Baltimore  had  signed  the 
act  and  made  it  the  law  of  the 
land.  This  important  document  is 
an  outpouring  of  gratitude  from 
the  Protestants  of  the  colony  to 
the  Catholic  proprietary  for  the 
religious  toleration  they  enjoyed 
under  his  government.  It  is  sign- 
ed by  Gov.  Stone,  the  privy  coun- 
cillors Price,  Vauglian,  and  Hat- 
Ion — all  of  whom  were  members 
of  the  Assembly  that  passed  the 
Toleration  Act — by  all  the  Pro- 
testant burgesses  in  the  Assembly 
of  1650,  and  by  a  great  number  of 
the  leading  Protestants  of  the  col- 
ony. They  address  Lord  Baltimore 
in  these  words  : 

^Id.  p.  i6a 
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**We,  the  said  lieutenant,  council, 
burgesses,  and  oiher  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants above  mentioned,  whose  names  arc 
hereunto  subscribed,  do  declare  and  cer- 
tify to  all  persons  whom  it  may  concern 
that,  according  to  an  act  of  Assembly 
here,  and  several  other  strict  injunctions 
and  declarations  by  his  said  lordskipf  we 
do  here  enjoy  all  fitting  and  convenient 
freedom  and  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  our 
religion,  under  his  lordship's  government 
and  interest ;  and  that  none  of  us  are 
anyways  troubled  or  molested,  for  or  by 
reason  thereof,  within  his  lordship's  said 
province."  * 

This  important  document  is  dat- 
ed the  17th  of  April,  1650.  It 
proves  that  the  religious  toleration 
they  enjoyed  was  not  due  alone  to 
the  act  of  1649,  but  to  the  uniform 
policy  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  his 
government ;  and  that  even  for  the 
Toleration  Act  itself,  which  had  re- 
ceiUly  become  a  law  by  his  signa- 
ture, they  were  indebted  to  a  Catho- 
lic. Comment  on  such  testimony 
is  unnecessary. 

Chancellor  Kent,  with  the  char- 
ter, the  public  policy  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, of  his  colonial  officers  and 
colonists,  and  the  Toleration  Act  of 
1649,  all  submitted  to  his  broad  and 
profound  judicial  inquiry  and 
judgment,  has  rendered  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  and  tribute  to  the 
Catholic  lawgivers  of  Maryland,  to 
whom  he  attributes  the  merit  of 
the  generous  policy  we  are  consid- 
ering: 

*  The  document  at  length,  with  the  signatures, 
is  given  in  numerous  histories  of  Maryland,  and  will 
be  found  in  Davb*s  Day^Star  of  American  Fret- 
d»m^  p.  7f . 


"  The  legislature  had  already 
declared  by  law  that  no  person 
ing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  s 
molested  in  respect  to  their  n 
in  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  < 
to  the  belief  or  exercise  of  an] 
ligion  against  their  consent, 
the  words  of  a  learned  and  lib< 
rian  (Grahame's  History  cf  tkt 
Progress  of  the  United  St*ites\  X 
lie  planters  of  Maryland  wor 
adopted  country  the  distinguis 
of  being  the  first  of  Americai 
which  toleration  was  establish 
and  while  the  Puritans  were  p 
their  Protestant  brethren  in  '. 
land,  and  Episcopalians  ret 
same- severity  on  the  Puritans  ii 
the  Catholics,  against  whom 
were  combined,  formed  in  M 
sanctuary  where  all  might  wc 
none  might  oppress,  and  where 
testants  sought  refuge  from 
intolerance."  ♦ 

Catholics  have  written  < 
tively  little  upon  this  subje 
historians  of  Maryland  hs 
chiefly  Protestants.  As 
Protestants  so  unanimousl; 
ed  to  the  Catholic  four 
Maryland  the  chief  credi 
great  event,  it  was  unnecc 
Catholics  to  speak  in  their 
half.  It  has  remained  for  I 
stone  and  the  two  sectari.' 
ters  he  follows  to  attemp 
the  harmony  of  that  grat 
honorable  accord  of  the  P 
world,  by  which  Catholic  ^ 
received  from  the  united 
Protestant  history  the  envi; 
of  "  The  Land  of  the  Sanct 

*  Kent's  Commentariit  cm  Am.  i 
pp.  36,  37. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
A  DINNER  AT  THE  COURT,  WITH  AN  EPISODE. 


INC  from  the  station  to  his 
m,  Sir  Simon  saw  Mr.  Lan- 
;uing  from  a  cottage  on  the 
'he  vicar  had  been  detain- 
than  he  foresaw  on  a  sick- 
1  was  hurrying  home  to 
r  dinner.    It  was  raining 

Sir  Simon  hailed  him: 
I  I  give  you  a  lift,  Lan- 

nk  you ;  I  shall  be  very 
am  rather  late  as  it  is." 
y  got  iptothe  brougham  to- 

how  wags  the  world  with 
reverend  friend  ?  Souls 

ved  in  great  numbers,  eh  V* 
the   baronet  when  they 

langed  their  friendly  greet- 

nph  !  I  am  thankful  not  to 
e  counting  of  them,"  was 
y,  with  a  shake  of  the  head 
ed  ill  for  the  sanctification 
rion. 

t's  it,  is  it?  Well,  we  are 
g  down  the  hill  together ; 
some  comfort  in  that.  But 
out  Miss  Bulpit  ?  Don't 
t  wine  and  tracts  snatch  a 
ids  from  the  burning?" 
the  love  of  Iieaven  don't 
'  me  of  her!  Don't,  I  beg 
'  entreated  the  vicar,  throw- 
is  hands  deprccatingly,  and 
from  the  placid  propriety 
lied  a  law  of  nature  to  him. 
)ose  I  had  good  news  to 
f her?" 

r  so  ?"  cried  Mr.  Lan grove 


with  sudden  vivacity.  "  She's  not 
going  to  marry  Sparks,  is  she  ?" 

"  Not  just  yet ;  but  the  next  best 
thing  to  that.  She  is  going  to  leave 
the  neighborhood." 

"  You  don't  mean  it !" 

"  I  do  indeed.  How  is  it  you've 
not  heard  of  it  before  ?  She's  been 
pestering  Anwyll  these  two  years 
about  some  repairs  or  improve- 
ments she  wants  done  in  her  house 
— crotchets,  I  dare  say,  that  would 
have  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  fomhe 
next  tenant.  He  has  always  po- 
litely referred  her  to  his  agent, 
which  means  showing  her  to  the 
door ;  but  at  last  she  threatened  to 
leave  if  he  did  not  give  in  and  do 
what  she  wants." 

"Oh!  is  that  all?"  exclaimed  the 
vicar,  crestfallen.  "  I  might  have 
waited  a  little  before  I  hallooed ; 
we  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet. 
Anwyll  is  sure  to  give  in  rather 
than  let  her  go." 

**  Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  dis- 
likes the  old  lady,  and  so  does  his 
mother,  and  so  particularly  does 
your  venerable  confrere  of  Rydal 
Rectory.  I  met  Anwyll  this  morn- 
ing at  the  club,  and  he  told  me  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  let  her 
go.  It  happens — luckily  for  you, 
I  suspect — that  he  has  a  tenant  in 
view  to  take  her  place.  Come, 
now,  cheer  up !  Is  not  that  good 
news  ?" 

"  Most  excellent !"  said  the  vicar 
emphatically.  "  I  wonder  where 
she  will  move  to  ?" 
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"  Perhaps  I  could  tell  you  that 
too.  She  is  in  treaty  with  Charlton 
for  a  dilapidated  old  hunting  lodge 
of  his  in  the  middle  of  a  fir-wood 
the  other  side  of  Axmut  Common, 
about  twenty  miles  the  other  side 
of  Moorlands ;  it  is  as  good  as  set- 
tled, I  believe,  and  if  so  we  are 
all  safe  from  her/* 

"  Well,  you  do  surprise  me  !"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Langrove,  his  counte- 
nance expanding  into  a  breadth  of 
satisfaction  that  was  absolutely  ra- 
diant. "  Who  is  the  incumbent  of 
Axmut,  let  me  see.^"  he  said,  musing. 

"  There  is  as  good  as  none  ;  it  is 
a  lonely  spot,  with  no  church  within 
ten  miles,  I  believe.  I  shrewdly 
suspect  this  was  the  main  attrac- 
tion ;  for  the  life  of  him,  Charlton 
says,  he  can't  see  any  other.  It  is  a 
tumble-down,  fag-end-of-the-world- 
loc^ing  place  as  you  would  find  in 
all  England.  It  must  be  the  clear 
coast  for  *  dealing  with  souls,'  as  she 
calls  it,  that  baited  her.  There  is 
a  community  of  over  a  hundred 
poor  people,  something  of  the  gypsy 
sort,  scattered  over  the  common 
•and  in  a  miserable  little  hamlet 
they  call  the  village ;  so  she  may 
preach  away  to  her  heart's  content, 
and  no  one  to  com])ete  or  interfere 
with  her  but  the  blacksmith,  who 
rants  every  Sunday  under  a  wooden 
slied,  or  on  a  tub  on  the  common, 
according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather." 

"  Capital !  That's  just  the  place 
for  her  I"  was  the  vicar's  jubilant 
remark. 

In  spite  of  the  pleasure  that  lit 
up  his  features,  usually  so  mild  and 
inexpressive,  Sir  Simon,  looking 
closely  at  the  vicar,  thought  him 
worn  and  aged.  "  You  look  tired, 
Langrove.  You  are  overworked,  or 
else  Miss  Bulpit  has  been  too  nnich 
for  you ;  which  is  it  V  he  said 
kindly. 


"  A  little  of  both,  perha] 
vicar  laughed.  "I  have 
recent  cold  a  good  deal ;  t 
always  pulls  me  down.  T 
right  when  th^  spring  conn 
and  hunts  the  rheumatism  ( 
bones,"  he  added,  moving 
uncomfortably. 

**  You  ought  to  do  like 
low — migrate  to  a  warm  cl 
fore  the  cold  sets  in/*  obs 
Simon  ;  "  nothing  else 
rheumatism.'* 

That's  just  what  Blink 
ing  to  me  this  morning, 
me  very  strongly  to  go  a 
couple  of  months  now  to  g 
the  way  of  the  east  winds, 
me  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
France."    Mr.  Langrove 
gently  as  he  said  this. 

"  And  why  don*t  you  V 

**  Because  I  can't  afford 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense ! 
first,    and    afford    it  af 
That's  my  maxim.*' 

"  A  very  convenient  m 
you,  but  not  so  practicab 
incumbent  with  a  large  ii 
a  short  income  as  for  the 
of  Dullerton,"  said  Mr.  \ 
good-humoredly. 

The  baronet  winced. 

"  Prudence  and  econon 
very  well/*  he  replied,  " 
may  be  carried  too  far;  yc 
is  worth  more  to  you  I 
amount  of  money.  If  you 
change,  you  should  take  it 
the  price." 

I  suppose  we  might  h 
things,  if  v/e  choose  to  tak< 
those  terms,"  remarked  t 
"  *  Take  it  and  pay  the  pri 
the  poet ;  but  some  price 
high  for  any  value.  Who 
my  work  while  I  was  off  loo 
my  health  }  Is  that  B. 
hurrying  up  the  hill?  H< 
drenched  ;  he  has  no  uml 
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\  to  go  out  a  day  like 
:  one,"  said  Sir  Simon 
nt  of  fond  petulance. 
?  How  is  Franceline  ? 
le  look  ?" 

enough.  If  she  were 
should  be  very  uneasy 

rs  Bourbonais  seem  un- 
/ou  see  much  of  him.  ?** 
t  through  my  fault,  nor 
igh  his.    We  have  each 

work,  and  these  winter 
ort.  I  met  him  this 
ling  out  of  BIink*s  as  I 
did  not  like  his  look; 
at  pulled  over  his  eyes, 

spoke  to  him  he  an- 
as if  he  hardly  knew 

or  what  he  was  say- 

Li  did  not  ask  if  there 
;  amiss      said  Sir  Si- 
le  of  reproach, 
ut  not  him.     I  asked 

It  did  he  say  And 
bent  forward  for  the 
an  eager  look. 

very  definite — you 
ndiloquent,  vague  talk 
id  something  about  he- 
t  on  the  lungs  ;  and  I 
It  he  thought  it  was  a 
having  taken  her  to  a 
lie  immediately  after 
It  to  her  chest ;  but 
mistake  was  his  or  the 
)uld  not  quite  see.  I 
w  what  he  said  that 
I  money  difficulty  in 
)x  he  thought  there 
not,  perhaps,  urge  the 
3ngly  as  he  otherwise 

fell  back  on  the  cush- 
ing  some  impatient  ex- 

s  perhaps  a  case  wliere 
f  *  take  it  first  and  af- 


ford it  afterwards  *  would  seem  jus- 
tifiable," observed  Mr.  Langrove. 

**  Of  course  it  was  !  But  Bour- 
bonais is  such  an  unmanageable 
fellow  in  those  things.  The  strong- 
est necessity  will  never  extract 
one  iota  of  a  sacrifice  of  principle 
from  him ;  you  might  as  well  try  to 
bend  steel." 

"  He  has  always  given,  me  the 
idea  of  a  man  of  a  very  high  sense 
of  honor,  very  scrupulous  in  doing 
what  he  considers  his  duty,"  said 
Mr.  Langrove. 

"  He  is,  he  is,"  assented  the  bar- 
onet warmly ;  "  he  is  the  very  ideal 
and  epitome  of  honor  and  high 
principle.  Not  to  save  his  life 
would  he  swerve  one  inch  from  the 
straight  road ;  but  to  save  France- 
line  I  fancied  he  might  have  been 
less  rigid."  He  heaved  a  sigh,  and 
they  said  no  more  until  the  brough- 
am let  Sir  Simon  down  at  his  own 
door,  and  then  drove  on  to  take  Mr. 
Langrove  to  the  vicarage. 

A  well-known  place  never  appears 
so  attractive  as  when  we  look  at  it 
for  the  last  time.  An  indifferent 
acquaintance,  becomes  pathetic 
when  seen  through  the  softening 
medium  of  a  last  look.  It  is  like 
breaking  off  a  fraction  of  our  lives, 
snapping  a  link  that  can  never  be 
joined  again.  A  sea-side  lodging, 
if  it  can  claim  one  sweet  or  sad 
memory  with  our  passing  sojourn 
there,  wears  a  touching  aspect  when 
we  come  to  say  "good-by,"  with 
the  certainty  that  we  shall  never 
see  the  place  again.  But  how  if  the 
spot  has  been  the  cradle  of  our 
childhood,  the  home  of  our  fathers 
for  generations,  where  every  stone 
is  like  a  monument  inscribed  with 
sacred  and  dear  memories  }  Sir 
Simon  was  not  a  sentimental  man ; 
but  all  the  tenderness  common  to 
good,  affectionate,  cultivated  na- 
tures had  its  place  in  his  heart. 
\ 
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He  had  always  loved  the  old  home. 
He  was  proud  of  it  as  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  ancient  houses  of 
his  class  in  England  ;  he  admired 
its  grand  and  noble  proportions,  its 
architectural  strength  and  beauty; 
and  he  had  the  reverence  for  it 
that  every  well-born  man  feels  for 
the  place  where  his  fathers  were 
born,  and  where  they  have  lived  and 
died.  But  never  had  the  lordly 
Gothic  mansion  looked  to  him  so 
home-like  as  on  this  cold  January 
evening  when  he  entered  it,  in  all 
human  probability,  for  the  last  time. 
It  was  brilliantly  lighted  up  to  wel- 
come him.  The  servants,  men  and 
women,  were  assembled  in  the  hall 
to  meet  him.  It  was  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  patriarchal  customs 
that  were  kept  up  at  the  Court, 
where  so  many  other  old  customs 
survived,  unhappily  less  harmless 
than  this.  As  Sir  Simon  passed 
through  the  two  rows  of  glad,  re- 
spectful faces,  he  had  a  pleasant 
word  for  all,  as  if  his  heart  were 
free  from  care. 

The  hall  was  a  sombre,  cathedral- 
like apartment  that  needed  floods 
of  light  to  dispel  its  oppressive  so- 
lemnity. To-night  it  was  filled  with 
a  festal  breadth  of  light ;  the  great 
chandelier  that  hung  from  the  groin- 
ed roof  was  in  a  blaze,  while  the 
bronze  figures  all  around  support- 
ed clusters  of  lamps  that  gleamed 
like  silver  balls  against  the  dark 
wainscoting.  The  dining-room  and 
library,  which  opened  to  the 
right,  stood  open,  and  displayed  a 
brilliant  illumination  of  lamps  and 
wax-lights.  Huge  fires  burned  hos- 
pitably on  all  the  hearths.  The 
table  was  ready  spread ;  silver 
and  crystal  shone  and  sparkled  on 
the  snowy  damask  ;  flowers  scented 
the  air  as  in  a  garden.  Sir  Simon 
glanced  at  it  all  as  he  passed. 
Could  it  be  that  he  was  going  to 


leave  all  this,  never  to  bi 
again  }  It  seemed  impussi 
it  could  be  true. 

As  he  stood  once  mor< 
midst  of  his  household  go 
familiar  divinities  whose  gei 
er  he  had  never  fully  recogr 
til  now,  it  seemed  to  him 
was  safe.  There  was  an  un 
able  sense  of  security  in  tl 
presence  ;  they  smiled  on 
seemed  to  promise  protet 
their  shrine  and  their  votai 

The  baronet  went  straig 
room,  made  a  hasty  toilet,  a 
down  to  the  library  to  a 
guests. 

He  was  in  hopes  that  I 
would  have  come  before  th 
and  that  they  might  havt 
talk  together.  But  Raym 
behind  them  all.  Everyl 
assembled,  the  dinner  was 
and  he  had  not  yet  arrived 

It  was  a  mere  chance 
came  at  all.    Nothing,  in 
the  dread  of  awakening  Fra 
suspicions  had  withheld  1 
sending  an  excuse  at  the 
ment ;   but  that  dread,  n 
controlled  his  life  in  ever 
most  in  every  thought,  co 
him  to  hide  his  feelings 
mask  of  cheerfulness  when 
was  breaking,  drove  hin 
join  the  merry-makers.  I 
true  what  Mr.  Langrove  1 
There  had  been  a  retur 
spitting  of  blood  that  morn 
slight,  but  enough  to  frigl 
gelique  and  hurry  her  ofl' 
charge  to  the  doctor.  He 
ed  vaguely  about  debility- 
system  unstrung — no  vital 
so  far ;  the  lungs  were  sa 
old  woman  was  soothed,  a 
home  resolved  to  do  wha 
be  done  without  alarming 
ter  or  telling  him  what  ha 
red.    She  counted,  howe^ 
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5  Merrywig.  That  pleasant 
^  happened  from  the  dis- 
see  them  coming  from  the 
house,  and,  on  meeting  the 
icxt  morning,  asked  what 
there  was  of  Franceline. 
d  went  straight  to  Blink's, 
k  you  as  a  man  of  honor  to 
the  truth,"  he  said ;  **  it  is 

•  of  life  and  death  to  me  to 
if 

nedical  man  answered  his 
I  by  another :  "  Tell  me 
are  you  in  a  position  to 
r  immediately  to  a  warm 

*  I  should  prefer  Cairo ; 
liat  is  impossible,  can  you 

to  the  South  of  France  ?" 
end's    heart    stood  still. 

It  had  come  to  this,  then. 

in  take  her  to  Cairo,*'  he 

:aking  deliberately  after  a 

's  silence.  "  I  will  take  her 
»» 

ought  of  Sir  Simon's  blank 
He  would  make  use  of  it. 
Id  save  his  child  ;  at  least 
d  keep  her  with  him  a  few 
nger.  "  Why  did  you  not 
this  sooner?"  he  asked  in 
f  quick  resentment. 
1  not  believe  it  to  be  essen- 
thought  from  the  first  it 
lave  been  desirable ;  but 
'  recollect,  when  I  suggested 
lier  even  to  the  South  of 
your  daughter  opposed  the 
th  great  warmth,  and  you 
ent.  I  inferred  that  there 
le  insuperable  obstacle  in 
,  and  that  it  would  have 
uel  as  well  as  useless  to 
e  matter." 

I  you  say  it  is  not  too  late  ?" 

I  give  you  my  word,  as 
can  see,  it  is  not.  The  re- 
the  spitting  of  blood  is  a 
symptom,  but  the  lungs  as 
perfectly  sound. "*  M.  de  la 
nais  went  home,  and  open- 


ed the  drawer  where  he  kept  the 
blank  check ;  not  with  the  idea  of 
filling  it  up  there  and  then — he 
must  consider  many  things  first — 
but  he  wanted  to  see  it,  to  make 
sure  it  was  not  a  dream.  He  ex- 
amined it  attentively,  and  replaced 
it  in  the  drawer.  A  gleam  of  sat- 
isfaction broke  out  on  the  worn, 
anxious  face.  But  it  vanished 
quickly.  His  eye  fell  on  Sir  Si- 
mon's letter  of  the  day  before. 
He  snatched  it  up  and  read  it 
through  again.  A  new  and  horrible 
light  was  breaking  on  him.  Sir  Si- 
mon was  a  ruined  man  ;  he  was  go- 
ing to  be  turned  out  of  house  and 
home ;  he  was  a  bankrupt.  What 
was  his  signature  worth  }  So  much 
waste  paper.  He  could  not  have  a 
sixpence  at  his  bankers*  or  anywhere 
else ;  if  he  had,  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  creditors  who  were  to  seize 
his  house  and  lands.  "  Why  did  he 
give  it  to  me  }  He  must  have  known 
it  was  worth  nothing !"  thought 
Raymond,  his  eyes  wandering  over 
the  letter  with  a  gaze  of  bewildered 
misery. 

But  Sir  Simon  had  not  known  it. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
overdrawn  his  account  with  his 
bankers ;  but  they  were  an  old- 
fashioned  firm,  Kood  Tories  like 
himself.  The  Harnesses  had  bank- 
ed with  them  from  time  immemori- 
al,  and  there  existed  between  them 
and  their  clients  of  this  type  a  sort 
of  adoption.  If  Sir  Simon  was  in 
temporary  want  of  ready  money,  it 
was  their  pleasure  as  much  as  their 
business  to  accommodate  him  ;  the 
family  acres  were  broad  and  fat. 
Sir  Simon  was  on  friendly  but  not 
on  confidential  terms  with  his 
bankers ;  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  swarm  of  leeches  that  were  fat- 
tening on  those  family  acres,  so 
there  was  no  fear  in  their  minds  as 
to  the  security  of  whatever  accom- 
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modation  he  might  ask  at  their 
hands.  When  Sir  Simon  signed 
the  check  he  felt  certain  it  would 
be  honored  for  any  amount  that 
Raymond  was  likely  to  fill  it  up 
for.  But  since  then  things  had 
come  to  a  crisis  :  his  signature  was 
nuw  worth  nothing.  Lady  Rebec- 
ca, on  whose  timely  departure  from 
this  world  of  care  he  had  count- 
ed so  securely  as  the  means  of 
staving  off  a  catastrophe,  had  again 
disappointed  him,  and  the  evil  hour 
so  long  dreaded  and  so  often  post- 
poned had  come.  Little  as  Ray- 
mond knew  of  financial  mysteries, 
he  was  too  intelligent  not  to  guess 
that  a  man  on  the  eve  of  being 
made  a  bankrupt  could  have  no 
current  account  at  his  bankers*. 
Dr.  Blink's  decree  was,  then,  the 
death-warrant  of  his  child  !  Ray- 
mond buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
in  an  agony  too  deep  for  tears. 
But  the  sound  of  Franceline's  step 
on  the  stairs  roused  him.  For  her 
sake  he  must  even  now  look  cheer- 
ful; love  is  a  tyrant  that  allows  no 
quarter  to  self.  Slie  came  in  and 
found  her  father  busy,  writing  away 
as  if  absorbed  in  his  work.  She 
knew  his  moods.  Evidently  lie  did 
not  want  her  just  now  ;  she  would 
not  disturb  him,  but  drew  her  little 
stool  to  the  chimney  corner  and 
began  to  read.  An  hour  passed. 
It  was  time  for  her  father  to  dress 
for  dinner;  but  still  the  sound  of 
the  pen  scratching  the  paper  went 
on  diligently. 

"  Petit  ptire,  it  is  half-past  six, 
do  you  know  V*  said  the  bright,  sil- 
very voice,  and  Raymond  started 
as  it  he  had  been  stung. 

So  late,  is  it  ?  Then  I  must  be 
off  at  once."  And  he  hurried 
away  to  dress,  and  only  looked  in 
to  kiss  her  as  he  ran  down-stairs, 
and  was  off. 

"  Loiterer !"  exclaimed  Sir  Simon, 


stretching  out  both  hands  an< 
ing  his  friend's  cordially. 

"  I  have  kept  you  waiting. 
The  fact  is,  I  got  writing  and 
the  hour,"  said  the  count  ape 
cally. 

Dinner  was  announced  in 
ately,  and  the  company  wet 
the  dining-room. 

They  were  a  snug  number, 
in  all ;  the  only  stranger  ai 
them  being  a  Mr.  Plover,  wh 
pened  to  be  staying  at  Mooi 
He  was  an  unprepossessing-l 
man,  sallow,  keen-eyed,  and 
mouth  that  superficial  ob 
would  have  called  firm,  but 
a  physiognomist  might  ha 
scribed  as  cruel.  His  ha 
dyed,  his  teeth  were  fj 
shrunken,  shrivelled-looking 
ture,  whose  original  sap  an 
dure,  if  he  ever  had  any,  ha< 
parched  up  by  the  fire  of  t 
suns.  He  had  spent  many  y 
India,  and  was  now  only  ji 
turned  from  Palestine.  WI 
had  been  doing  there  nobo( 
ticularly  understood.  He 
of  his  studies  in  geology,  bi 
seemed  to  have  been  chiefl 
fined  to  the  study  of  such 
as  had  a  value  in  the  genera 
ket ;  he  had  a  large  collect 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  diai 
some  of  which  he  had  sho 
Mr.  Charlton,  and  excited  hi 
dcr  as  to  the  length  of  the 
that  could  afford  to  collec 
costly  souvenirs  of  foreign 
simply  as  souvenirs.  Mr. 
had  met  his  host  accidentally 
ago,  and  discovered  that  he  a 
father  of  the  latter  had  been  ; 
fellows.  The  son  was  not  ii 
sition  either  to  verify  or  d: 
the  assertion,  but  Mr.  Plov 
so  fresh  in  his  affectionate  re 
tion  of  his  old  form-fello 
young  Charlton's  heart  war 
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ind  he  then  and  there  invited 
own  to  Moorlands.  He  could 
)  otherwise  than  ask  Sir  Simon 
lude  him  in  his  invitation  to 
)ourt  this  evening;  but  he 
reluctantly.  He  was  rather 
led  of  his  pompous,  self-suffi- 
friend,  whose  transparent  faith 
\  power  and  value  of  money 
a  dash  of  vulgarity  to  his 
ers,  which  was  heightened  by 
ast  with  the  well-bred  sim- 
of  the  rest  of  the  company, 
ad  not  been  ten  minutes  in 
Dom  when  he  informed  them 
le  meant  to  buy  an  estate  if 
uld  find  an  eligible  one  in  this 
borhood ;  if  not,  he  would 
he  first  that  was  to  be^had  on 
g  lease.  He  wanted  to  be 
his  young  friend  Charlton, 
imon  was  extremely  civil  to 
surprisingly  so. 
I  other  faces  we  know :  Mr. 
ove,  bland,  serious,  mildly 
rated  just  now,  like  a  man 
nly  relieved  of  a  toothache — 
Bulpit  was  going  from  the 
;  Mr.  Charlton  running  his 
^is  ring  through  his  curly 
lair,  and  agreeing  with  every- 
all  round;  Lord  Roxham, 
red  and  lively ;  Sir  Ponsonby 
II,  a  pleasant  sample  of  the 
ih  squire,  blond-visaged,  good- 
red,  burly-limbed,  and  dis- 
g  a  vast  amount  of  shirt- 
M.  de  la  Bourbonais,  a  dis- 
breign  type  amidst  these  fa- 
English  ones,  the  face  fur- 
with  deep  lines  of  study,  of 
;oo,  unmistakably,  the  fore- 
moulded  to  noble  thouglit, 
es  deep-set  under  strong  pro- 
ig  black  brows,  their  latent 
ishing  out  through  the  habit- 
gentle  expression  when  he 
animated.  He  was  never  a 
ive  man  in  society,  and  to- 
he   was  more  silent  than 


usual ;  but  no  one  noticed  this,  not 
even  Sir  Simon.  He  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  own  pre-occupation. 
Raymond  sat  opposite  him  as  his 
alier  ego,  doing  the  honors  of  one 
side  of  the  hospitable  round  table. 

Tlje  conversation  turned  at  first 
on  generalities  and  current  events  ; 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Plover,  instead 
of  feeding  it  with  a  fresh  stream, 
seemed  to  check  the  flow  and  pre- 
vent its  becoming  intimate  and  per- 
sonal. Sir  Simon  felt  this,  and 
took  it  in  his  own  hands  and  kept 
it  going,  so  that,  if  not  as  lively  as 
usualy  it  did  not  flag.  Raymond 
looked  on  and  listened  in  amaze- 
ment. Was  yesterday's  letter  a 
dream,  and  would  this  supreme 
crisis  vanish  as  lesser  ones  had  so 
often  done  ?  Was  it  possible  that  a 
man  could  be  so  gay — so,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, contented  and  unconcern- 
ed, on  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  dis- 
grace, beggary,  banishment — all,  in 
a  word,  that  to  a  man  of  the  bar- 
onet's character  and  position  con- 
stitute existence.^  He  was  not  in 
high  spirits.  Raymond  would  not 
so  much  have  wondered  at  that. 
High  spirits  are  sometimes  artificial ; 
people  get  them  up  by  stimulants 
as  a  cloak  for  intense  depression. 
No,  it  was  real  cheerfulness  and 
gayety.  Was  there  any  secret  hoi>e 
bearing  him  up  to  account  for  the 
strange  anomaly  ?  Raymond  could 
speculate  on  this  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  burning  anxiety ;  but  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  bitterness 
mingled  with  his  sympathy  for  the 
baronet.  Was  it  not  all  his  own 
doing,  this  disgrace  that  had  over- 
taken him  ?  He  had  been  an  un- 
principled spendthrift  all  his  life, 
and  now  the  punishment  had  come, 
and  was  swallowing  up  others  in  its 
ruin.  If  he  had  not  been  the  reck- 
less,  extravagant  man  that  he  was, 
he  might  at  this  moment  be  a  har- 
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bor  of  refuge  to  Raymond,  and  save 
his  child  from  a  premature  death. 
But  he  was  powerless  to  help  any 
one.  This  is  what  his  slavish 
human  respect  had  brought  himself 
and  others  to.  A  few  hundred 
pounds  might  save,  or  at  any  rate 
prolong  for  perhaps  many  years, 
the  life  of  the  child  he  professed  to 
love  as  his  own,  and  he  had  not 
them  to  give;  he  had  squandered 
his  splendid  patrimony  in  the  most 
contemptible  vanity,  in  selfish  in- 
dulgence and  unprofitable  show. 
And  there  he  sat,  a  piece  of  tinsel 
glittering  like  true  gold,  affable, 
jovial,  as  if  care  were  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  him.  M.  de  la 
Bourbonais  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a 
dream,  as  if  everything  were  unreal — 
everything  except  the  vulture  that 
was  gnawing  silently  at  his  own 
heart. 

The  conversation  grew  livelier  as 
the  wine  went  round.  Mr.  Plover 
was  attending  carefully  to  his  din- 
ner, and  was  content  to  let  others 
do  the  most  of  the  talking.  A  dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  a  case  of  some- 
thing very  like  perjury  that  a  ma- 
gistrate of  the  next  county  had  been 
involved  in.  Some  were  warmly 
defending,  while  others  as  warmly 
condemned,  him.  Mr.  Plover  sus- 
pended the  diligence  of  his  knife 
and  fork  to  join  with  the  latter; 
he  was  almost  aggressive  in  his 
manner  of  contradicting  the  other 
side.  The  story  was  this  :  A  magis- 
trate had  to  judge  a  case  of  libel 
where  the  accused  was  a  friend  of 
his  own,  who  had  saved  him  from 
being  made  a  bankrupt  some  years 
before  by  lending  him  a  large  sum 
of  money  without  interest  or  secur- 
ity. The  evidence  broke  down,  and 
the  man  was  acquitted.  It  trans- 
pired, however,  a  few  days  later, 
that  the  magistrate  had  in  his  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  the  trial  proof 


positive  of  his  friend's  guil 
answer  to  this  charge  he  i 
that  the  evidence  in  questio 
come  to  his  knowledge  und 
seal  of  confidence;  that  h 
therefore  bound  in  honor  nc 
not  to  divulge  it,  but  to  ign 
existence  in  forming  his  jud 
on  the  case.  The  statemei 
denied,  and  it  was  affirmed  tl 
only  seal  which  bound  him  w 
of  gratitude,  and  that  he  was 
wise  perfectly  free  to  make 
his  information  to  conden 
accused. 

The  dispute  as  to  the  rig 
the  wrong  of  the  question  was 
ing  hot,  when  Sir  Ponsonby  / 
who  noticed  how  silent  Ra] 
was,  called  out  to  him  acre 
table  : 

"  And  what  do  you  say,  co 

"  I  should  say  that  gratit 
such  a  case  might  stand 
place  of  a  verbal  promis 
compel  the  judge  to  be  silei 
plied  Raymond. 

"  The  temptation  to  silen 
very  strong,  no  doubt,  but  w 
justify  him  in  pronouncing 
quittal   against   his  consci( 
asked  Mr.  Langrove. 

"  It  was  not  against  hii 
science,"  replied  the  count 
the  contrary,  it  was  in  acco 
with  it,  since  it  was  on  the  s 
mercy." 

*'  Quite  a  French  view  < 
subject !"  said  Mr.  Plover 
ciliously,  showing  his  shinin 
through  his  coal-black  mou 
"  If  I  were  a  criminal,  commt 
to  a  French  jury;  but  if  ini 
give  me  an  English  one !" 

"  Mercy  has  perhaps  too 
the  upper  hand  with  our  i 
hearted  neiglibors,"  observi 
Simon  ;  "  but  justice  is  no 
worse  for  being  tempered  wit 

"  That  is  neither  here  nor 
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said  Mr.  Plover.  "Justice  is  jus- 
tice, and  law  is  law ;  and  it  strikes 

ne  this  Mr.  X         has  tampered 

with  both,  and  it's  a  very  strange 
tiling  if  he  is  not  tabooed  as  a  per- 
jurer who  has  dodged  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  escaped  the  hulks,  but 
whom  no  gentleman  ought  from  this 
oat  to  associate  with." 

"Come,  come,  that   is  rather 
strong  language,"  said   Mr.  Lan- 
grove.   **We  must  not  outlaw  on 
mere  inferential  evidence  a  man 
who  has  borne  all  his  life  a  most 
i    honorable   name ;  and   if  worse 
\   comes  to  worst,  we  must  remember 
\  it  would  go  hard  with  the  best  of  us- 
V  to  put  a  social  brand  on  a  friend  that 
\  we  were  deeply  indebted  to,  if  we 
r  could  by  any  possibility  find  a  loop- 
!    hole  of  escape  for  him.     A  man 
may  remain  strictly  honest  in  the 
^    main,  and  yet  not  be  heroic  enough 
r    not  to  save  a  friend  on  a  quibble." 
**  Why,  to  be  sure ;  there  are  hon- 
est men  and  honest  men,"  assented 
Plover.    "  I've  known  some  whose 
woral  capacity  expanded  to  camels 
*hen  expediency  demanded  the 
^cat  and  it  could  be*  done  discreet- 
ly. It's  astounding  what  some  of 
'hese  honest  men  can  swallow." 

Sir  Simon  felt  what  this  speech 
'^plied  of  impertinence  to  Mr. 
t^angrove,  and,  indeed,  to  everybody 
t:)resent.  "  Roxham,"  he  said  ir- 
relevantly, "  why  is  your  glass 
^mpty.^  Bourbonais,  are  you  pass- 
ing those  delectable  little  pat/s  de 
Joie  gras  /" 

Raymond  helped  himself  me- 
chanically, as  the  servant  present- 
ed again  the  rejected  dish. 

"  It  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  de- 
fine exactly  the  theory  of  truth 
and  its  precise  limits,"  observed 
Mr.  Langrove  in  his  serious,  sen- 
tentious way,  addressing  himself  to 
no  one  in  particular. 
^One  should  begin  by  defining 


the  nature  of  truth,  I  suppose," 
said  Mr.  Plover.  "  Let  us  have  a 
definition  from  our  host !" 

"  Oh  !  if  you  are  going  in  for 
metaphysics,  I  hand  you  over  to 
Bourbonais  !"  said  Sir  Simon  good- 
humoredly.  "Take  the  pair  of 
them  in  hand,  Raymond,  and  run 
them  through  the  body  for  our  edi- 
fication." 

Raymond  smiled. 

**  I  should  very  much  like  to 
have  the  count's  opinion  on  this 
particular  point  of  metaphysics  or 
morals,  whichever  it  may  be,"  said 
Mr.  Plover.  "Do  you  believe  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  effect  such  a 
compromise  with  his  conscience, 
and  yet  be,  as  our  reverend  friend 
describes  him,  a  blameless  and  up- 
right man  ?" 

'*  I  do,"  answered  M.  de  la  Bour 
bonais  with  quiet  emphasis.  "  I 
doubt  if  any  simple  incident  can 
with  safety  be  taken  as  the  key  of 
a  man's  character.  One  fault,  for 
instance,  may  stand  out  in  his  life 
and  color  it  with  dishonor,  and  yet 
be  a  far  less  trustworthy  index  to  his 
real  nature  thaa  a  very  slight  fault 
committed  deliberately  and  involv- 
ing no  consequences.  We  are  more 
deliberate  in  little  misdeeds  than  in 
great  ones.  When  a  man  commits 
a  crime,  he  is  not  always  a  free 
agent  as  regards  the  command  of 
his  moral  forces ;  there  are  gener- 
ally a  horde  of  external  influences 
at  work  overpowering  his  choice, 
which  is  in  reality  his  individual 
self.  When  he  succumbs  to  this 
pressure  from  without,  we  cannot 
therefore  logically  consider  him  as 
the  sole  and  deliberate  architect  of 
his  sin  ;  hard  necessity,  fear  of  dis- 
grace, love  of  life,  nay,  some  gener- 
ous feeling,  such  as  gratitude  or 
pity,  may  hurry  a  man  into  a  crim- 
inal action  as  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  whole  of  his  previ- 
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ous  and  subsequent  life  as  would 
be  the  act  of  a  Christian  flinging 
himself  out  of  the  window  in  a  fit 
of  temporary  insanity." 

"Subtly  put,"  sneered  Mr.  Plo- 
ver. "  If  we  were  to  follow  up  that 
theory,  we  might  find  it  necessary 
on  investigation  to  raise  statues  to 
our  forgers  and  mur<}erers,  instead 
of  sending  them  to  the  hulks  and 
the  gallows." 

"It  opens  a  curious  train  of 
thought,  neve/theless,"  remarked 
Lord  Roxham. 

"I  don't  fancy  it  would  be  a 
very  profitable  one  to  pursue,"  said 
Plover. 

•*  I  have  sometimes  considered 
whether  it  may  not  on  given  occa- 
sions be  justifiable  to  do  evil;  I 
mean  technically  evil,  as  we  class 
things,"  said  Lord  Roxham. 

"  For  instance  ?"  said  Mr.  Lan- 
grove. 

"Well,  for  iastance— ril  put  it 
mildly — to  convey  a  false  idea  of 

facts,  as  your  friend  X  seems  to 

have  done  in  this  libel  business.  I 
suppose  there  are  cases  where  it 
ifiould  be  morally  justifiable 

"  To  tell  a  lie,  you  mean  ?  That 
is  a  startling  proposition,"  said  the 
vic/.T>  smiling. 

It  has  the  merit  of  originality, 
at  least,"  observed  Mr.  Plover, 
hfiping  himself  to  a  tumblerful  of 
cJp.ret. 

**  I'm  afraid  it  can't  boast  even 
thr^t,"  said  Lord  Roxham;  "it  is 
only  an  old  sophism  rather  bluntly 
put." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  the  Count 
de  la  Bourbonais*  opinion  on  it," 
said  Mr.  Plover,  rolling  the  decan- 
ter across  to  his  self-elected  anta- 
gonist. 

Raymond  had  feigned  imcon- 
sciousness  of  the  stranger's  insolent 
tone  thus  far,  though  he  had  detect- 
ed it  from  the  first,  and  was  only  too 


deeply  possessed  by  other  tl 
to  resent  it  or  to  care  a  st; 
what  this  stranger  or  any 
being  thought  of  him  or  \ 
him.  But  the  persistency  of 
tack  forced  him  to  notice  it 
if  not  to  repel  it ;  he  was  nc 
ciently  interested  in  the  th 
that.  But  he  was  roused  fr 
kind  of  stinging  lethargy  in  w 
had  hitherto  sat  there,  nibl 
one  thing  or  another,  oftener 
with  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
ing  nothing.  He  laid  then 
now,  and  pushed  aside  hii 
which  had  been  emptied  t 
oftener  than  was  his  wont. 

"  You  mean  to  ask,"  he  S2 
according  to  our  low  Frenc 
of  morals,  we  consider  it  jus 
to  commit  a  crime  for  the  s 
some  good  to  ourselves  or  o 

"  I  don't  go  quite  that  I 
replied  Mr.  Plover ;  "  but  I 
from  what  you  have  alreai 
that  you  look  on  it  as  pen 
to — tell  a  lie,  for  example, 
given  circumstances." 

"  I  do,"  said  Raymond. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  s 
and  dissent. 

"  My  dear  Bourbonais  !  3 
joking,  or  talking  for  the  me 
of  argument,"  cried  Sir 
forcing  a  laugh;    but  he 
vexed  and  astonished. 

"  I  am  not  joking,  nor  ar 
guing  for  argument  s  sake,"  j 
ed  Raymond  with  rising  \i 
"  I  say,  and  I  am  prepared  t< 
itj  that  under  given  circum 
we  are  justified  in  withhold 
truth — in  telling  a  lie,  if  y< 
that  way  of  putting  it  better. 

"  What  are  they 

"  Prove  it!" 

"  Let  us  hear !" 

Several  spoke  together,  < 
and  surprised,  and  every  he; 
bent  towards  M.  de  la  Bour 
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3nd  moved  his  spectacles,  and, 
his  dark  gray  eyes  on  Mr. 
:  as  the  one  who  had  directly 
nged  him,  he  said  : 
;t  us  take  an  illustration, 
se  you  entrust  me  with  that 
diamond  ring  upon  your 
I  having  promised  on  my 
o  carr)r  it  to  a  certain  per- 
nd  to  keep  its  possession  a 
We  will  suppose  that  your 
d  your  honor  depend  on  its 
delivered  at  its  destination  by 
id  at  a  given  time.  On  my 
lither  I  meet  an  assassin,  who 
lis  pistol  to  my  breast  and 
Deliver  up  your  purse  and  a 
nd  which  I  understand  you 
on  your  person,  or  I  shoot 
id  take  them ;  but  if  you  give 
lur  word  that  you  have  not 
,  I  will  believe  you  and  let 
I.*  Am  I  not  justified,  in  or- 
save  your  honor  and  life  and 
n  in  answering,  *  No,  I  have 
t  the  diamond*.?" 
rfainly  not !"  cried  Plover 
tically,  bringing  his  jewelled 
down  on  the  table  with  a 

y  dear  sir !  .  .  began 
one;   but  Raymond  echoed 

!ertainly  not ! '  Just  so.  But 
je  I  draw  my  pistol  and  shoot 
bber  dead  on  the  spot  ?  God 
le  law  absolve  me ;  I  have  a 
o  kill  any  man  who  threatens 
t  or  my  property,  or  that  of 
ighbor." 

ou  have  !  Undoubtedly  you 
"  said  two  or  three,  speaking 
ler. 

nd  yet  homicide  is  a  greater 
lan  a  lie  !"  cried  Raymond, 
as  flushed  and  excited  ;  his 
>arkled  and  his  hand  trembled 
pushed  the  glasses  farther 
and  leaned  on  the  table,  sur- 
g  the  company  with  a  glance 


that  had  something  of  triumph  and 
something  of  defiance  in  it. 

"Well  done,  Bourbonais!"  cried 
Sir  Simon.  "  You've  not  left  Plover 
an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  on  !'* 

"  Closely  reasoned,"  said  Mr. 
Langrove,  with  a  dubious  move- 
ment of  the  head  ;  "  but  .  . 

"  Sophistry !  a  very  specious  bit 
of  sophistry  !"  said  Mr.  Plover  in  a 
loud  voice,  drowning  everybody 
else's.  "Comte  and  Rousseau  and 
the  rest  of  them  in  a  nutshell." 

"  Crack  it,  then,  and  let's  have  the 
kernel!"  said  Lord  Roxham.  He 
was  growing  out  of  patience  with 
the  dictatorial  tone  of  this  vulgar 
man. 

"  Just  so !"  chimed  in  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, airing  a  snowy  hand  and  sig- 
net gem,  and  falling  back  in  his 
chair  with  the  air  of  a  man  wearied 
with  hard  thinking. 

"  It's  too  preposterous  to  answer," 
was  Plover's  evasive  taunt ;  "  it's 
mere  casuistry." 

"  A  very  compact  bit  of  casuistry, 
at  any  rate,"  said  Sir  Simon,  with 
friendly  pride  in  Raymond's  mani- 
fest superiority  over  his  assembled 
guests  ;  "  it  strikes  me  it  would  take 
more  than  our  combined  wits  to  an- 
swer it." 

"  Egad  !  I'd  eat  my  head  before 
y^/answer  it !"  confessed  Ponsonby, 
Anwyll,  who  shared  the  baronet  s 
personal  complacency  in  the  count's 
superior  brain.  But  Raymond  had 
lapsed  into  his  previous  silent  mood, 
and  sat  absently  toying  with  a  plate 
of  bonbons  before  him,  and  appar- 
ently deaf  to  the  clashing  of  tongues 
that  he  had  provoked.  There  was 
something  very  touching  in  his  look, 
in  the  air  of  gentle  dejection  that 
pervaded  him,  and  which  contrast- 
ed strikingly  with  the  transient 
warmth  he  had  displayed  while 
speaking.  Sir  Simon  noticed  it, 
and  it  smote  him  to  the  heart.  For 
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the  first  time  this  evening  he  be- 
thought him  how  his  own  cheerful- 
ness must  strike  Raymond,  :ind 
how  he  must  be  puzzled  to  account 
for  it.  He  promised  himself  the 
pleasure  of  explaining  it  to  his  sat- 
isfaction before  they  parted  to- 
night ;  but  meanwhile  it  gave  him 
a  pang  to  think  of  the  iron  that 
was  in  his  friend's  soul,  though  it 
was  part  of  his  pleasant  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  be  able  to  draw^ 
it  out  and  pour  some  healing  balm 
on  the  wound  to-morrow.  He  would 
show  him  why  he  had  borne  so  pa- 
tiently with  the  vulgar  pedagogue 
who  had  permitted  himself  to  fail, 
at  least  by  insinuation,  in  respect 
to  M.  de  la  Bourbonais.  The  peda- 
gogue meanwhile  seemed  bent  on 
making  himself  disagreeable  to  the 
inoffensive  foreigner. 

"  It  is  a  pity  X          was  not 

able  to  secure  Count  dc  la  Bour- 
bonais as  counsel,"  he  began  again. 
"  In  the  hands  of  so  skilful  a  ca- 
suist his  backsliding  might  have 
come  out  quite  in  a  heroic  light. 
It  would  have  been  traced  to  his 
poverty,  which  engendered  his  grati- 
tude, and  so  on  until  we  had  a  ver- 
dict tiiat  would  have  been  virtually 
a  glorification  of  impccuniosity.  It 
is  a  pity  we  have  missed  the  treat." 

"  Poverty  is  no  doubt  responsible 
for  many  backslidings,"  said  Ray- 
mond, bridling  imperceptibly.  He 
felt  the  sting  of  the  remark  as  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  rich  man,  or 
he  fancied  he  did.  "  The  world 
would  no  doubt  be  better  as  well  as 
happier  if  riches  were  more  equal- 
ly divided ;  but  there  are  worse 
things  in  the  world  than  poverty,  for 
all  that." 

"  There  is  the  excess  of  riches, 
which  is  infinitely  worse — a  more 
unmitigated  source  of  evil,  taking  it 
all  in  all,**  said  Mr.  Langrove. 

"  Well  said  for  a  professional,  my 


dear  sir,*'  laughed  Mr.  Plover;  * 
you  won't  find  many  outside; 
agree  with  you,  I  suspect." 

"  If  by  outsiders  you  mean! 
Jews,  and  Hottentots,  I  darcsa; 
are  right,"  said  the  vicar  good 
pe  redly. 

"  I  mean  every  sensible  mai 
is  not  bound  by  his«cloth  t( 
cant — no  offence;  I  use  the' 
technically — you  won't  find 
such  out  of  a  thousand  to  den 
riches  are  the  best  gift  of  h< 
the  one  that  can  buy  every 
worth  having — love  and  dci 
into  the  bargain." 

"  What  rank  heresy  you  ar 
pounding,  my  dear  sir !"  excl 
Sir  Simon,  taking  a  pinch  frc 
enamelled  snuff-box,  and  pas: 
on.  "You  will  not  find  one 
man  in  a  thousand  to  agre( 
you  !" 

"  Won't  I  though  ?  What  c 
say,  count  V 

"  I  agree  with  you,  mons 
said  Raymond  with  a  certa 
perity  ;  "  money  can  purchase 
things  worth  having,  but  I 
that  it  can  always  pay  for  the 

"  Ha !  there  we  have  the  s< 
again.  It  can  buy,  and  yet  it 
pay.    Pray  explain  !" 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Raym( 
said  Sir  Simon,  darting  a  cii 
puzzled  look  at  his  friend. 

"  It  is  very  simple.  I  meai 
money  may  sometimes  enab 
to  confer  an  obligation  whi< 
money  can  repay.  We  may,  f 
stance,  do  a  service  or  avert 
row  by  means  of  a  sum  of  it 
and  thus  purchase  love  and 
tude — things  which  Mr.  Plov 
included  in  those  worth  h 
and  which  money  cannot  pa 
though  it  may  be  the  means  o 
ing  them."  The  look  that  a 
panied  the  answer  said  more 
Simon  than  the  words  conve 
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else.  He.  averted  his  eyes 
and  was  all  at  once  hor- 
»  discover  several  empty 
)und  the  table.  They  were 
t  now. 

Iton,  have  you  tried  that 
}  Helpyourself  again,  and 
>n  here,  will  you  7  I  shall 
play  Ganymede,  and  go 
ouring  oiU  the  nectar  to 
so  many  gods,  if  you  don't 
urselves^" 

hen  there  was  a  clinking 
s,  as  the  amber  and  ruby 
is  poured  from  many  a  cu- 
;on  into  the  glistening  crys- 

ing  of  gods,  that's  a  god's 
you  see  there  on  Plover's 
observed  Mr.  Charlton, 
ure  gem  was  quite  eclipsed 
ishing  jewel  that  had  sug- 
[.  de  la  Bourbonais'  illus- 
"  It  was  set  in  the  forehead 
dian  idol.  Just  let  Sir  Si- 
Ic  at  it ;  he's  a  judge  of 
stones,"  said  the  young 

0  felt  that  his  feeble  per- 
tained something  from  the 
/  of  so  big  a  personage, 
anxious  to  show  him  off. 
jr  complacently  drew  the 

1  his  finger  and  tossed  it 
his  host.  It  was  a  large 
.mond  of  the  purest  water, 
he  shadow  of  a  flaw. 

a  beauty  !"  exclaimed  Sir 
th  the  enthusiasm  of  acon- 
;  "  only  it's  too  good  to  be 
a  man.  It  ought  to  have 
X  beautiful  woman  when  it 
od.  I  suppose  it  will  soon, 
r?" 

lover  laughed.  He  was 
rrying  man,  he  said,  but  he 
ake  no  rash  vows.  Then 
3n  to  tell  about  other  pre- 
nes  in  his  possession.  He 
le  amazingly  sensational 
>  relate  concerning  them 
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and  how  he  became  possessed  of 
them.  We  generally  interest  others 
when  we  get  on  a  subject  that  thor- 
oughly interests  ourselves  and  that 
we  thoroughly  understand.  Mr. 
Plover  understood  a  great  deal 
about  these  legendary  gems,  and 
the  celebrated  idols  in  which  they 
had  figured  ;  he  had,  moreover,  im- 
bibed a  certain  tinge  of  Oriental 
superstition  concerning  the  talis- 
man ic  properties  of  precious  gems, 
and  invested  tliem,  perhaps  half  un- 
consciously, with  that  kind  of  pres- 
tige that  is  not  very  far  off  from 
worship.  This  flavor  of  supersti- 
tion pierced  unawares  through  his 
discourse  on  the  qualities  and  ad- 
ventures of  various  rubies  and  sap- 
phires that  had  played  stirring  parts 
in  the  destinies  of  particular  gods, 
and  were  universally  believed  to 
influence  for  good  or  evil  the 
lives  of  mortals  who  became  pos- 
sessed of  them. 

The  company  began  to  find  him 
less  disagreeable  as  he  went  on- 
They  did  not  quite  believe  in  him  ; 
but  when  a  story-teller  amuses  us,, 
we  are  not  apt  to  quarrel  with  him. 
for  using  a  traveller's  privilege  and 
drawing  the  long  bow. 

By  the  time  this  vein  was  ex- 
hausted the  party  had  quite  forgiv- 
en the  obnoxious  guest,  and  admit- 
ted him  within  the  sympathetic  ring 
of  good-fellowship  and  conviviality. 
M.  de  la  Bourbonais  had  become 
unusually  talkative,  and  contribut- 
ed his  full  share  to  tlie  ebb  and 
flow  of  lively  repartee.  He  was 
generally  as  abstemious  as  an  an-* 
chorite ;  but  to-night  he  broke 
through  his  ascetic  habits,  and  filled 
and  refilled  his  glass  many  times. 
It  was  deep  drinking  for  him, 
though  for  any  one  else  it  would 
have  been  reckoned  moderate. 
Before  the  dessert  was  long  on  the^ 
table  the  eflect  of  the  wine  wasvisi* 
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ble  in  his  excited  manner  and  the 
shrill  tone  of  his  voice,  that  rose 
high  and  sharp  above  the  others  in 
a  way  that  was  quite  foreign  to  his 
gentleness.  Sir  Simon  saw  this, 
nnd  at  once  divined  the  cause.  It 
gave  him  a  new  pang.  Poor  Ray- 
mond !  Driven  to  this  to  keep  his 
misery  from  burating  out  and  over- 
ivhelming  him ! 

"  Shall  we  finish  our  cigars  here 
-or  in  the  library.^"  asked  the  bar- 
onet when  his  own  tired  limbs  sug- 
gested that  a  change  of  posture 
might  be  generally  agreeable. 

As  by  tacit  consent,  the  chairs 
were  all  pushed  back  and  every- 
body rose.  The  clock  in  the  hall 
was  striking  ten. 

Do  you  know  I  think  I  must  be 
going  ?"  said  Mr.  Langrove.  "  Time 
slips  quickly  by  in  pleasant  compa- 
ny ;  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late  !*' 

"  Nonsense  !  you  are  not  going 
to  leave  us  yet!"  protested  Sir  Si- 
-mon.  "Don't  mind  the  clocks 
here  ;  they're  on  wheels."  - 

"  Are  they  V*  said  the  vicar,  and 
innocently  pulled  out  his  watch  to 
-compare  it  with  the  loud  chime  that 
was  still  trembling  in  tlie  air. 
"  Humph  !  I  see  your  wheels  are 
five  minutes  slower  than  mine  !*'  he 
said,  with  a  nod  and  a  laugh  at  his 
prevaricating  host. 

**Come,  now,  Langrove,  never 
mind  the  time.  *  Hours  were  made 
for  slaves,*  you  know.  Come  in  and 
have  another  cigar,"  urged  Sir  Si- 
•mon. 

But  the  vicar  was  firm. 
Then  I  may  as  well  go  with 
you,"  said  M.  de  la  Bourbonais  ; 
"  it's  late  already   for  me   to  be 
-out." 

Sir  Simon  was  beginning  to  pro- 
test, wlien  his  attention  was  called 
away  by  Lord  Roxham. 

Have  you  that  diamond  ring, 
iWarness  ?" 


"What  ring  Plover's? 
passed  it  to  you  to  look  at, 
didn't  come  round  to  me 
Can  it  not  be  found  ?" 

"  Oh  !  it  s  sure  to  turn  u 
minute  !"  said  Mr.  Plover.  * 
slipped  under  the  edge  of  a 
very  likely  !"  And  he  wcnl 
table  and  began  to  look  for  i 

"  Come,  let  us  be  going,  as 
going,"  said  M.  de  la  Bou 
to  the  vicar,  and  he  went  I 
the  door. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  replied  M 
grove — "wait  a  moment,  1 
nais ;  we  must  see  the  end  c 

"  What  have  we  to  sec  in 
is  no  concern  of  ours,"  i 
slightly  impatient  rejoinder, 
mond  was  in  that  state  of  uc 
excitement  when  the  leas 
that  crosses  us  chafes  and  ii 
He  had  nothing  for  it,  howe 
to  comply  with  the  vicar* 
and  wait. 

"  Most  extraordinary !" 
mon  exclaimed,  as  crystal 
and  porcelain  plates  were  lif 
moved,  and  silver  filigree 
overturned  and  their  delical 
sent  rolling  in  every  directioi 
must  have  dropped ;  stanc 
everybody,  while  I  look  un 
table."  Every  one  drew  < 
Simon  flung  up  the  ends 
snowy  cloth,  and,  taking  a  < 
lier  with  several  lights,  set  it 
floor  and  began  carefully 
amine  the  carpet ;  but  the  r 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  If  it  is  here,  it  is  certai 
seen,"  he  said,  still  bent 
"  Look  out,  all  of  you,  as  you 
you  may  see  it  flash  better 
distance." 

But  no  flash  was  anywhe 
ble.  The  wax-lights  dis< 
nothing  brighter  than  the  s 
colors  of  the  rich  Persian 
Sir  Simon  went  round  to  th 
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e  table,  and  searched  with 
care  and  the  same  result, 
ire  not  an  absent  man,  are 

said,  lifting  the  chande- 

the  ground,  and  address- 
>\vner  of  th«  missing  ring. 

not  capable  of  slipping  it 

pocket  unawares?" 
er  did  such  a  thing  in  my 
that  is  no  reason  why  I 

have  done  it  now.  Old 
tetimes  plays  the  deuce 
"  said  Mr.  Plover,  and  he 
rummage  his  pockets  and 

contents  on  to  the  table- 
is  whiteness  threw  every 
to  vivid  relief;  but  there 
ig- 

is  very  singular,  very  ex- 
ry  indeed  !'*  said  Sir  Si- 
sharp  tone  of  annoyance, 
one  hoaxing  ?  Charlton, 
t  playing  a  trick  on  us,  are 

should  I  play  such  a  stu- 
as  that  for  }"  demanded 
;  man.  **  I*m  not  such  an 
t  here  goes !  Let  us  have 
ts  on  the  table  too !" 
llowing  his  friend's  exam- 
rned  them  inside  out,  coat, 
,  and  trousers  pockets  in 
n  ;  but  no  ring  appeared. 
:iine  we  all  followed  suit," 
Simon,  and  he  cleared  a 
)ace  by  sweeping  away 
d  glasses.  "  I  am  given  to 
if  mind  myself,  and,  as  you 
y  have  taken  a  glass  more 
good  for  me." 
spoke  he  turned  out  one 
ter  another,  with  no  other 
m  to  show  the  solidity  and 
hed  freshness  of  the  lin- 
ere  was  not  a  slit  or  the 
ne  anywhere  where  a  dia- 
g,  or  a  diamond  without  a 
Id  have  slipped  through. 
,  gentlemen,  I  invite  you 
low  my  example  !"  said  the 


host,  stepping  back  from  the  table, 
and  motioning  for  any  one  that  liked 
to  advance.  His  voice  had  a  ring 
of  command  in  it  that  would  have 
compelled  obedience  if  that  had 
been  necessary ;  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  so.  One  after  another 
the  guests  came  up  and  repeated 
the  operation,  while  the  owner  of 
the  ring  watched  them  with  a  face 
that  grew  darker  with  every  disap- 
pointment. Mr.  Langrove  and  M. 
de  la  Bourbonais  were  standing 
somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  near 
the  door,  and  were  now  the  only 
two  that  remained.  The  vicar 
came  first.  He  submitted  his  pock- 
ets to  the  same  rigorous  scrutiny, 
and  with  the  same  result.  A 
strange  gleam  passed  over  Mr.  Plo- 
ver's features,  as  he  turned  his  sal- 
low face  in  the  direction  of  M.  de 
la  Bourbonais.  Suspicion  and  hope 
had  now  narrowed  to  this  last  trial. 
Raymond  did  not  move.  "  Come 
on,  Bourbonais ;  I  have  done !"  said 
Mr.  Langrove,  consigning  his  spec- 
tacles and  his  handkerchief  to  his 
last  pocket. 

But  Raymond  remained  immova- 
ble, as  if  he  were  glued  to  the  carpet. 

**Come,  my  dear  friend,  come  !" 
Sir  Simon  called  out,  in  a  voice 
that  was  meant  only  to  be  kind  and 
encouraging,  but  in  which  those 
who  knew  its  tones  detected  a  ner- 
vous note. 

"  I  will  not !"  said  the  count  in 
a  sharp,  high  key.  "  I  will  not 
submit  to  such  an  indignity  ;  it  has 
been  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting me.  I  refuse  to  submit  to 
it!" 

He  tamed  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Raymond,  you  are  mad  !  You 
ffiust  do  it  1"  cried  Sir  Simon  im- 
peratively. 

"  1  am  not  mad  !  I  am  poor!" 
retorted  the  count,  facing  round 
and  darting  eyes  of  defiance  at  Sir 
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Simon.  "This  person,  who  calls 
himself  a  gentleman,  has  insulted  me 
from  the  moment  I  sat  down  to  ta- 
ble with  him,  and  you  allowed  him 
to  do  it*  He  taunted  me  with  my 
poverty ;  he  would  make  out  now 
that  because  I  am  poor  I  am  a 
thief!  I  have  borne  with  him  so 
far  because  I  was  at  your  table; 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  what  I  will 
bear.  I  will  not  submit  to  the  out- 
rage he  wants  to  put  upon  me." 

Again  he  turned  towards  the 
door. 

"  You  shall  hand  out  my  ring  be- 
fore you  stir  from  here,  my  fine  sir !" 
cried  Mr.  Plover,  taking  a  stride  af- 
ter him,  and  stretching  out  an  arm 
as  if  to  clutch  him ;  but  Sir  Simon 
quick  as  thought  intercepted  him 
by  laying  a  hand  on  the  outstretch- 
ed arm,  while  Ponsonby  Anwyll 
stepped  forward  and  placed  his  tall, 
broad  figure  like  a  bulwark  between 
Raymond  and  his  assailant. 

•*  Let  me  go!"  said  the  latter, 
shaking  himself  to  get  free  from  the 
baronet's  clasp ;  but  the  long,  firm 
fingers  closed  on  him  like  grim 
death. 

"You  shall  not  touch  M.  de  la 
Bourbonais  in  my  presence,"  he 
said ;  "  you  have  insulted  liim,  as  he 
says,  already.  If  I  had  seen  that  lie 
detected  what  was  offensive  in  your 
tone  and  manner,  I  would  not  have 
suffered  it  to  pass.  Stand  back,  and 
leave  me  to  deal  with  him  !" 

"  Confound  the  beggar !  Let 
him  give  me  my  ring  !  I  don't 
want  to  touch  him ;  but  as  I  live 
he  doesn't  stir  from  this  room  till 
IVe  seen  his  breeches  pocket  turn- 
ed wrong-side  out!" 

The  man  had  been  drinking 
heavily,  and,  though  he  was  still  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  sober,  this 
excitement,  added  to  that  caused 
by  the  wine,  heated  his  blood  to 
boiling-point.    He  looked  as  if  he 


would  have  flown  at  Rayn 
but  cowed  by  Sir  Simon *s  coo 
command  and  determined  n 
fell  back  a  step,  fastening  hi 
on  Raymond  with  a  savage  g 

Raymond  meantime  con 
obstinate  and  impracticable. 
Lan grove  took  his  hand  in 
his,  and  in  the  gentlest  way  ei 
ed  him  to  desist  from  his  si 
folly  ;  assuring  him  that  he  « 
last  man  present  whom  any 
his  senses  would  dream  of  sv 
ing  of  a  theft,  of  the  fainte 
proach  to  anything  dishonc 
but  that  it  was  sheer  madn 
refuse  to  clear  himself  in  tht 
of  this  stranger.  It  was  a 
form,  and  meant  no  more  fc 
than  for  the  rest  of  them. 
Raymond  turned  a  deaf  ear 
pleading. 

"  Let  me  go !  I  will  not 
He  has  been  insulting  me  frc 
beginning.  I  will  not  subi 
this,"  he  repeated,  and  shooi 
self  free  from  Mr.  Langrove  si 
ly  grasp. 

Sir  Simon  came  close  vp  l 
He  was  pale  and  agitated  ii 
of  his  affected  coolness,  ai 
hand  shook  as  he  laid  it  on 
mond's  shoulder. 

"  Raymond,  for  my  sak 
God's  sake  !"  he  muttered. 

But  Raymond  thrust  aw; 
hand,  and  said  with  bitter  • 
"  Ha !  I  am  a  beggar,  and 
must  be  a  thief!  No,  I  wi 
clear  myself!  Let  this  rid 
go  and  proclaim  me  a  thief  I" 
breaking  away  from  them  j 
dashed  out  of  the  room. 

"Hold!  Stop  him,  or  h) 
1*11  make  hot  work  of  it  for 
shouted  Mr.  Plover,  making  I 
door ;  but  Ponsonby  Anwyll 
back  to  it,  and  defied  him  t< 
If  the  other  had  been  brave  c 
to  try,  it  would  have  been  a 
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empt;  his  attenuated  body 
match  for  the  stalwart  limbs 
young  squire.  He  invol- 
r  recoiled  as  if  Ponsonby's 
toutly  crossed  on  his  breast, 
lit  him  a  blow.  Lord  Rox- 
nd  Mr.  Charlton  pressed 
him,  expostulating  and  try- 
:alm  him.  This  was  no  easy 
nd  they  knew  it.  They 
erribly  shaken  themselves, 
y  felt  that  it  was  absurd  to 
this  stranger,  fuming  for  his 
d,  to  believe  that  M.  de  la 
nais  had  not  taken  it. 
one  but  a  madman  would 
)ne  such  a  thing,  when  it*s  as 
as  death  to  be  found  out," 
r  Ponsonby,  whose  faith  in 
nd  was  sustained  by  another 
"  Besides,  we  all  know  he's 
e  capable  of  it  than  we  are 
es!" 

•y  fine  talk  .  but  where  is  the 
Who  has  taken  it,  if  not  this 
man  ?  I  tell  you  what,  he 
making  out  that  it  was  his 
id  his  duty  to  steal  from  a 
m  to  help  a  poor  one.  Per- 
i's hard  up  just  now,  and  he 
Providence  for  the  oppor- 

» 

neniber,  sir,  that  you  are 
g  of  a  gentleman  who  is  my 
and  whom  I  know  to  be  in- 
;  of  an  unworthy  action," 
r  Simon  in  a  stern  and 
^  tone. 

compliment  you  on  your 
;  it  sha'n't  be  my  fault  if 
ti't  see  this  one  at  the  hulks 
long.  But  curse  me  !  now  1 
f  it,  Tm  at  your  mercy,  all 
I  have  to  depend  on  you 
esses,  and  it  seems  the  fash- 

these  parts  for  gentlemen 
ure  themselves  to  screen  a 

you  will  most  likely  refuse 
ar  to  facts — if  you  don't 
gainst  them,  eh  ?" 


**  You  must  be  drunk  ;  you  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about,** 
said  Mr.  Charlton,  forgetting  to 
drawl,  and  speaking  quickly  like  a 
sensible  man.  It  is  as  premature 
as  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  the  ring 
is  stolen  ;  it  must  be  in  the  room, 
and  it  must  be  found." 

"  In  the  room  or  out  of  it,  it 
must  and  it  shall  be  found !"  echoed 
Mr.  Plover,  "or  if  not  ..." 

"If  not,  it  shall  be  paid  for," 
added  Mr.  Charlton ;  "  it  shall  be 
replaced." 

"Replaced!  All  you're  worth 
could  not  buy  a  stone  like  that 
one!" 

"  Not  its  duplicate  as  a  god  s 
eye  invested  with  magical  virtue," 
said  Mr.  Charlton  ironically  ;  "  but 
its  value  in  the  market  can  be  paid, 
I  suppose.  What  price  do  you 
put  on  it 

"As  a  mere  stone  it  is  worth 
five  hundred  pounds  to  any  jewel- 
ler in  London." 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  !"  repeat- 
ed several  in  chorus  with  Mr. 
Charlton. 

Sir  Simon  said  nothing.  A  mist 
came  before  his  eyes.  He  saw 
Raymond  in  the  grip  of  this  cruel 
man,  and  he  was  powerless  to  re- 
lease him.  If  the  dread  was  an 
act  of  disloyalty  to  Raymond,  Sir 
Simon  was  scarcely  to  blame.  He 
would  have  signed  away  five  years 
of  his  life  that  moment  to  see  M. 
de  la  Bourbonais  cleared  of  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  so  insanely 
fastened  on  himself;  ])ut  how  could 
he  help  doubling.^  He  knew  as  no 
one  else  knew  what  the  power  of 
the  temptation  was  which  had — had 
it } — goaded  him  to  the  mad  act. 
Its  madness  was  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  its  possibility.  To 
pocket  a  ring  worth  five  hundred 
pounds — worth  five  pounds — in 
the    very    teeth    of  the  person 
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it  belonged  to,  and  with  the 
clear  certainty  of  being  immedi- 
ately detected — no  one  in  his  right 
mind  would  have  done  such  a 
thing.  But  was  Raymond  in  his 
right  mind  when  he  did  it  ?  Had 
he  been  in  his  right  mind  since  he 
entered  the  house  to-night  ?  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  delirium  of 
the  heart  from  sorrow  or  despair. 
Then  he  had  been  drinking  a  great 
deal  more  than  usual,  and  wine  be- 
guiles men  to  acts  of  frenzy  un- 
awares. If  Sir  Simon  could  even 
say  to  this  man,  "1  will  pay  you  the 
five  hundred  pounds" ;  but  he  had 
not  as  many  pence  to  call  his  own. 
There  had  been  a  momentary  si- 
lence after  the  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise that  followed  the  announce- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  diamond. 
Would  Mr.  Charlton  not  ratify  his 
offer  to  pay  for  it  }  And  if  he  did 
not,  what  could  save  Raymond  t 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  I  You 
are  joking!"  said  the  young  man. 

"  We'll  see  whether  1  am  or  not ! 
I  had  the  diamond  valued  with  sev- 
eral others  at  Vienna,  where  it  was 
set,"  said  Mr.  Plover. 

"  Consider  me  your  debtor  for 
the  amount,"  said  Sir  Ponsonby 
Anwyll,  stepping  forward  ;  "  if  the 
ring  is  not  found  to-night,  I  will 
sign  you  a  check  for  five  hundred 
pounds." 

"  Let  us  begin  and  look  for  it  in 
good  earnest,"  said  Lord  Roxham. 
"  We  will  divide ;  two  will  go  at 
each  side  of  the  table  and  hunt  for 
it  thoroughly.  It  must  have  rolled 
somewhere  into  a  crevice  or  a  cor- 
ner." 

"  I  don*t  see  how  a  ring  was  like- 
ly to  roll  on  this,"  said  Mr.  Plover, 
scratching  the  thick  pile  of  the  car- 
pet with  the  tip  of  his  patent-leath- 
er boot. 

"  Some  of  us  may  have  kicked  it 
to  a  distance  in  pushing  back  our 


chairs,"  suggested  Mr.  Lao| 
let  us  set  the  lights  on  the 
and  divide  as  Lord  Roxhan 
poses." 

Every  one  seized  a  chai 
or  a  lamp  and  set  it  on  the 
and  began  to  prosecute  the  ] 
They  had  hardly  been  two  n 
thus  engaged  when  a  loud  ri 
heard,  and  after  a  momenta 
lay  the  door  opened  and  M 
Bourbonais  walked  in. 

Good  heavens,  Bourbon 
it  you  V  cried  Sir  Simon, 
from  his  knees  and  hasten 
meet  him. 

But  Raymond,  with  a  h 
gesture,  waved  him  off. 

They  were  all  on  their  fei 
moment,  full  of  wonder  and 
tation. 

I  made  a  mistake  in  refu 
submit  to  the  examinatio 
asked  of  me,"  said  the  cou 
dressing  himself  to  all  col)e< 
"  I  was  wrong  to  listen  only 
sonal  indignation  in  the  ma 
saw  only  a  poor  man  insultc 
rich  one.  I  have  come  bad 
pair  my  mistake.  See  now  fo 
selves,  and,  if  you  like,  examin 
corner  of  my  clothes." 

He  advanced  to  the  table, ; 
ing  to  suit  the  action  to  the 
when  a  burst  of  derisive  la 
was  heard  at  the  other  end 
room.  It  was  from  Mr. 
The  others  were  looking  on 
and  confounded. 

"  Do  you  take  us  all  for  st 
born  fools  V  cried  Mr.  Plov 
he  laughed  again  a  short 
temptuous  laugh  that  went  t 
Raymond's  veins. 

He  stood  there,  his  righ 
plunged  into  his  pocket  in 
of  drawing  out  its  contents, 
rested  by  the  sound  of  that  m 
laugh,  and  by  the  chill  silen 
followed.    He  cast  a  quick 
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glance  at  the  surrounding 
pity,  surprise,  regret,  were 
y  depicted  there,  but  neither 
ice  nor  congratulation  were 
my  where.  A  gleam  of  light 
ddenly  through  his  mind, 
w  out  his  hand  and  passed 
^  over  his  forehead. 

God,  have  pity  on  me  I" 
nured  almost  inaudibly,  and 
away. 

^mond !  listen  to  me."  Sir 
lurried  after  him. 
;he  door  was  closed.  Ray- 
as  gone*  Sir  Simon  follow- 
•  the  hall,  but  he  did  not 
e  him  ;  the  great  door  clos- 

a  bang,  and  the  friend  he 
est  on  earth  was  beyond  his 
,  rushing  wildly  on  in  the 
s  and  under  the  rain,  that 
ing  in  torrents, 
apparition  had  come  and 
quickly  that  the  spectators 
lave  doubted  whether  they 

dreamt  it  or  seen  a  ghost. 
:  spoke,  until  Mr.  Plover 
ut  with  a  hoarse  laugh  and 

he  fellow  has  not  half  con- 
ne  of  his  innocence  !  He's 
It  a  fool  to  be  a  thief!" 
:il  he  has  been  proved  a 
)u  %vill  be  good  enough  not 
^  the  term  to  Monsieur  de 
bonais  under  my  roof,"  said 
on.  "  Now,  gentlemen,  we 
ime  our  search." 
did,  and  prosecuted  it  with 
lost  care  and  patience  for 
lan  an  hour;  but  the  only 
as  to  fasten  suspicion  more 
Qn  the  absent. 
?lover  was  so  triumphant 
lid  have  fancied  the  justifi- 
)f  his  vindictive  suspicion 
3nipensation  for  the  loss  of 

'e  you  a  pen  and  ink  here, 
.  I  go  into  the  library  }  I 


want  to  write  the  check,"  said 
Ponsonby. 

"  You  will  find  everything  you 
want  in  the  library,"  said  Sir  Simon, 
and  Ponsonby  went  in.  Some  one 
rang,  and  the  carriages  and  horses 
were  ordered.  In  a  few  minutes 
Ponsonby  returned  with  the  check, 
which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Plover. 

"  If  you  require  any  one  to  at- 
test my  solvency,  I  dare  say  Chad 
ton,  whom  you  can  trust,  will  have 
no  objection  to  do  it,"  he  remarked. 

"  Certainly  not !"  said  Mr.  Charl- 
ton promptly. 

"  Oh  !  it's  not  necessary ;  I'm 
quite  satisfied  with  Sir  Ponsonby 
Anwyll's  signature,"  Mr,  Plover  re- 
plied. And  as  he  pocketed  the 
check  he  went  to  the  window  and 
raised  the  curtain  to  see  if  Mr. 
Charlton's  brougham  had  come 
round.  The  rest  pf  the  company 
were  saying  good-by,  cordial  but 
sad.  Sir  Simon  and  the  young 
squire  of  Rydal  stood  apart,  con- 
versing in  an  earnest,  subdued 
voice. 

"  Have  you  a  trap  waiting,  or 
shall  I  drop  you  at  the  vicarage  V 
inquired  Lord  Roxham  of  Mr. 
Langrove. 

"  Thank  you !  I  shall  be  very 
glad,"  said  the  vicar.  "Tlic»night 
promised  to  be  so  fine  I  said  I  would 
walk  home." 

"  You  will  have  a  wet  ride  of  it, 
Anwyll;  is  not  that  your  horse  I 
see  cried  Mr.  Charlton  from  llie 
window,  where  he  had  followed  his 
ill-omened  friend.  Had  you  not 
better  leave  him  here  for  the  night, 
and  let  me  give  you  a  lift  home  ?" 

"Oh!  thank  you,  no;  I  don't 
mind  a  drenching,  and  it  would 
take  you  too  far  out  of  your  way." 

Mr.  Plover  and  Mr.  Charlton 
were  leaving  the  room  when  Sir 
Simon's  voice  arrested  them. 

One  moment,  Charlton !  Mr. 
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Plover,  pray  wait  a  second.  I  need 
not  assure  any  one  present  how 
deeply  distressed  I  am  by  wliat  has 
occurred  to-night — distressed  on  be- 
half of  every  one  concerned.  I 
know  you  all  share  this  feeling  with 
me,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse 
me  the  only  alleviation  in  your 
power." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  while 
his  hearers  turned  eager,  responsive 
faces  towards  him. 

"  I  ask  you  as  a  proof  of  friend- 
ship, of  personal  regard  and  kind- 
ness to  myself,  to  be  silent  con- 
cerning what  has  happened  under 
my  roof  to-night ;  to  let  it  remain 
buried  here  amongst  ourselves. 
Will  you  grant  me  this,  probably 
the  last  favor  I  shall  ever  ask  of 
you  ?" 

His  voice  trembled  a  little ;  and 
his  friends  were  touched,  though 
they  did  not  see  where  the  last 
words  pointed. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent 
from  all,  with  one  exception. 

**  Plover,  I  hope  I  may  include 
your  promise  with  that  of  my  older 
friends?"  continued  the  baronet, 
his  voice  still  betraying  emotion. 
**  I  have  no  right,  it  is  true,  to  claim 
such  an  act  of  self-denial  at  your 
hands;  I  know,"  he  added  with 
a  faint  laugh  that  was  not  ironical, 
only  sad — "  I  know  that  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  us  all  to  talk  of  our  misfor- 
tunes and  complain  of  them  to 
sympathizing  acquaintances ;  but  I 


appeal  to  you  as  a  gentlenu 
forego  that  satisfaction,  in  or( 
save  me  from  a  bitter  raoi 
tion." 

As  he  spoke,  he  held  out  h 
high-bred  hand  to  his  guest. 

Sir  Simon  did  not  profess  1 
very  deep  reader  of  human  i 
but  the  most  accomplished 
chiavellist  could  not  have  i 
and  touched  the  right  chords 
listener's  spirit  with  a  sure 
than  he  had  just  done.  Mr. 
laid  his  shrivelled  fingers 
baronet's  extended  hand,  an 
with  awkward  bluntness : 

As  a  proof  of  personal 
for  you,  I  promise  to  he 
tongue  in  private  life  \  bi 
can't  expect  me  not  to  tab 
for  the  recovery  of  the  stone. 

"  How  so Sir  Sin>on  st 

"  It  is  pretty  certain  to  gi 
the  diamond  market  befon 
and,  unless  the  police  are  put 
watch,  it  will  slip  out  of  the  c 
most  likely,  and  for  ever  bey< 
reach,  and  I  would  give  doul 
money  to  get  it  back  again, 
pledge  myself  not  to  menti* 
affair  except  to  the  officers." 

He  bowed  another  good-ni 
the  company,  and  was  gone, 
rest  quickly  followed,  and  so 
noise  of  wheels  crushing  tl 
gravel  died  away,  and  Sir 
Harness  was  left  alone  to  mi 
on  the  events  of  the  evenir 
many  otl^r  unpleasant  thing; 
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PART  I. 

s  about  eight  years  before 
h  that  I  had  the  happiness 
ig  acquaintance  witli  Words- 
During  the  next  four  years 

good  deal  of  him,  chiefly 
lis  own  mountains,  and,  be- 
uny  delightful  walks  with 
ad  the  great  honor  of  pass- 
;  days  under  his  roof.  The 
t  of  my  impressions  respect- 
was  that  made  by  the  manly 
y  and  lofty  rectitude  which 
rizedhim.  In  one  of  his  later 
he  writes  of  himself  thus  : 
ue  man  who  long  had  serv- 
yre it  was  because  lie 
i€  man  that  he  was  a  true 
ind  it  was  impossible  to 
n  without  being  reminded 

In  any  case  he  must  have 
rognized  as  a  man  of  ori- 
1  energetic  genius;  but  it 
strong  and  truthful  moral 
his  intellectual  sincerity, 
ng  conscientiousness  of  liis 
ion^  so  to  speak,  which  en- 
at  genius  to  do  its  great 
d  bequeath  to  the  England 
lure  the  most  solid  mass  of 
rted  and  authentic  poetry 
s  been  the  gift  to  her  of 
since  the  Elizabethan  age. 
IS  in  his  nature  a  veracity 


d  from  advance  sheets  of  The  Prose 
'illiam  H'ordswartk  Edited,  with 
i,  and  ilhistntions  by  the  Rev.  Alex, 
now  for  the  first  time  published,  by 
&  c'o  ,  London.  These  works  will 
mes,  embracing  respectively  the  poUt- 
ical.  zsthetical  and  literary,  critical 
rritings  of  the  author,  and,  what  will 
rican  readers  especially,  his  Republi- 


which,  had  it  not  been  combined 
with  an  idealizing  imagination  not 
less  remarkable,  would  to  many 
have  appeared  prosaic ;  yet,  had 
he  not  possessed  that  characteris- 
tic, the  products  of  his  imagination 
would  have  lacked  reality.  They 
might  still  have  enunciated  a  deep 
and  sound  philosophy ;  but  they 
would  have  been  divested  of  that 
human  interest  which  belongs  to 
them  in  a  yet  higher  degree.  All 
the  little  incidents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  to  him  important. 

The  veracity  and  the  ideality 
which  are  so  signally  combined  in 
AVordsworth's  poetic  descriptions  of 
nature  made  themselves,  at  least,  as 
much  felt  whenever  nature  was  the 
theme  of  his  discourse.  In  his  in- 
tense reverence  for  nature  he  re- 
garded all  poetical  delineations  of 
her  with  an  exacting  severity ;  and 
if  the  descriptions  were  not  true, 
and  true  in  a  twofold  sense,  the  more 
skilfully  executed  they  were  the  more 
was  his  indignation  roused  by  what 
he  deemed  a  pretence  and  a  deceit. 
An  untrue  description  of  nature 
was  to  him  a  profaneness,  a  heaven- 
ly message  sophisticated  and  falsely 
delivered.  He  expatiated  much  to 
mc  one  day,  as  we  walked  among 
the  hills  above  Grasmere,  on  the 
mode  in  which  nature  had  been  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  most  justly 
popular  of  England's  modern  poets 
— one  for  whom  he  preserved  a 
high  and  affectionate  respect.  "  He 
took  pains,"  Wordsworth  said;  "he 
went  out  with  his  pencil  and  note- 
book, and  jotted  down  whatever 
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struck  him  most — a  river  rippling 
over  the  sands,  a  ruined  tower  on  a 
rock  above  it,  a  promontory,  and  a 
mountain  ash  waving  its  red  ber- 
ries. He  went  home,  and  wove 
the  whole  together  into  a  poeti- 
cal description."  After  a  pause 
Wordsworth  resumed  with  a  flash- 
ing eye  and  impassioned  voice : 
"But  nature  does  not  permit  an  in- 
ventory to  be  made  of  her  charms ! 
He  should  have  left  his  pencil  and 
note-book  at  home ;  fixed  his  eye, 
as  he  walked,  with  a  reverent  atten- 
tion on  all  that  surrounded  him, 
and  taken  all  into  a  heart  that  could 
understand  and  enjoy.  Then,  after 
several  days  had  passed  by,  he 
should  have  interrogated  his  memo- 
ry as  to  the  scene.  He  would  have 
discovered  that  while  much  of  what 
he  had  admired  was  preserved  to 
him,  much  was  also  most  wisely  ob- 
literated. That  which  remained — 
the  picture  surviving  in  his  anind — 
would  have  presented  the  ideal  and 
essential  truth  of  the  scene,  and 
done  so,  in  a  large  part,  by  discard- 
ing much  which,  though  in  itself 
striking,  was  not  characteristic.  In 
every  scene  many  of  the  most  bril- 
liant details  are  but  accidental.  A 
true  ^eye  for  nature  does  not  note 
them,  or  at  least  does  not  dwell  on 
them."  On  the  same  occasion  he 
remarked  :  "  Scott  misquoted  in  one 
of  his  novels  my  lines  on  Yarrow. 
He  makes  me  write, 

"*  The  swans  on  sweet  St.  Mary *s  lake 
Float  double,  swans  and  shadow.' 

kut  I  wrote, 

"  •  The  swan  on  itill  St.  Mary's  lake." 

Never  could  I  have  written 
*  swans 'in  the  plural.  The  scene 
when  I  saw  it,  with  its  still  and 
dim  lake,  under  the  dusky  hills,  was 
one  of  utter  loneliness  ;  there  was 
one  swan,  and  one  only,  stemming 
the  water,  and  the  pathetic  loneli- 


ness of  the  region  gave  imp( 
to  the  one  companion  of  that 
its  own  white  image  in  the 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
ed  the  swan  and  the  shadow 
there  been  many  swans  an 
shadows,  tliey  would  have 
nothing  as  regards  the  chai 
the  scene,  and  I  should  h 
nothing  about  them."  He 
ed  to  remark  that  many  wl 
descant  with  eloquence  o 
cared  little  for  her,  and  tl: 
more  who  truly  loved  her 
no  eye  to  discern  her — whi 
garded  as  a  sort  of  *'  spiri 
cernment."  He  continue 
deed,  I  have  hardly  ever  ki 
•ne  but  myself  who  had  a 
for  nature — one  that  thoroi 
derstood  her  meanings 
teachings  —  except"  (hen 
terrupted  himselQ  "  one 
There  was  a  young  cl 
called  Frederick  Faber,* 
sided  at  Ambleside.  He 
only  as  good  an  eye  for  na 
have,  but  even  a  better  ^ 
sometimes  pointed  out  t< 
the  mountains  effects  whi 
all  my  great  experience,  I  h 
detected." 

Truth,  he  used  to  say- 
truth  in  its  largest  sense,  a 
at   once   real  and  ideal, 
including  exact  and  accura 
and  yet  everywhere  suboi 
mere  detail   to  the  spirit 
whole, — this,  he  affirmed, 
soul  and  essence  not  onlj 
scriptive  poetry,  but  of  al 
He  had  often,  he  told  me, 
to  write  an  essay  on  poetrj 
forth  this  principle,  and  ill 
it  by  references  to  the  < 
prescntatives  of  poetry  in 
ous  departments.     It  was  i 

♦  Afterwards  Father  Faber  of  the  Oi 
Sir  Launcelot  "  nbounds  in  admiral 
tions. 
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which  made  Shakspere 
of  all  poets.  "  It  was 
ikspere,"  he  remarked,  . 
gave  himself  to  the 
was  that  which  forced 
ifficiently  human.  His 
Ifl  otherwise,  from  the 
ily  metaphysical  char- 
genius,  have  been  too 
)  be  understood.  His 
jms,  in  spite  of  their  un- 
nd  unworthy  subjects, 
»ets  also,  reveal  this  ten- 
thing  can  surpass  the 
Shakspere  where  he  is 
St ;  but  it  is  wrong  to 
I  as  if  even  he  were  per- 
ad  serious  defects,  and 
only  proceeding  from 
For  instance,  in  his 

of  character  he  does 
5  large  a  place  to  reli- 
lent  as  enters  into  the 
of  human  nature  un- 
circumstances.  If  his 
more  religion  in  them, 
^e  truer  representations 
well  as  more  elevated 
ire  searching  interest." 

used  to  warn  young 
t  writing  poetry  remote 
■\  interest.  Dante  he 
be  an  exception  ;  but 
:d  that  Shelley,  and  al- 
ers  who  had  endeavor- 
ar  the  humanities,  had 
plorably  from  the  at- 
nce  heard  him  say  :  "  I 
been  asked  for  advice 
)ets.  All  the  advice  I 
ly  be  expressed  in  two 
Kirst,  let  nature  be  your 
1  pleasurable  study — hu- 
:  and  material  nature ; 
iidy  carefully  those  first- 
kvhose  fame  is  universal, 
and  learn  from  tliem ; 
them  especially  how  to 
r  how  to  ir.tcrpret  na- 


Those  who  knew  Wordsworth 
only  from  his  poetry  might  have 
supposed  that  he  dwelt  ever  in  a 
region  too  serene  to  admit  of  hu- 
man agitations.  This  was  not  the 
fact.  There  was  in  his  being  a  re- 
gion of  tumult  as  well  a  higher  re- 
gion of  calm,  though  it  was  almost 
wholly  in  the  latter  that  his  poetry 
lived.  It  turned  aside  from  mere 
personal  excitements  ;  and  for  that 
reason,  doubtless,  it  developed  more 
deeply  those  special  ardors  which 
belong  at  once  to  the  higher  ima- 
gination and  to  the  moral  being. 
The  passion  which  was  suppressed 
elsewhere  burned  in  his  Sonnets 
to  Liberty,"  and  added  a  deeper 
sadness  to  the  "  Yew-trees  of  Bor- 
rowdale."  But  his  heart,  as  well 
as  his  imagination,  was  ardent. 
When  it  spoke  most  powerfully  in 
his  poetry,  it  spoke  with  a  stern 
brevity  unusual  in  that  poetry,  as 
in  the  i>oem,  "  There  is  a  change, 
and  I  am  poor,"  and  the  still  more 
remarkable  one,  **A  slumber  did 
my  spirit  seal  " — a  poem  impassion- 
ed beyond  the  comprehension  of 
those  who  fancy  that  Wordsworth 
lacks  passion,  merely  because  in 
him  passion  is  neither  declamatory 
nor,  latently,  sensual.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  affections — strong 
enough  on  one  sorrowful  occasion 
to  withdraw  him  for  a  time  from 
poetry.  *  Referring  once  to  two 
young  children  of  his  who  had  died 
about  forty  years  previously,  he 
described  the  details  of  their  ill- 
nesses with  an  exactness  and  an 
impetuosity  of  troubled  excitement 
such  as  might  have  been  expected 
if  the  bereavement  had  taken  place 
but  a  few  weeks  before.  The  lapse 
of  time  appeared  to  have  left  the 
sorrow  submerged  indeed,  but  still 

*  "  For  ua  the  stream  of  fiction  ceased  to  flov,'* 
(dedicatory  stanzas  to  The  White  Doe  of  Ryl- 
fttoue 
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in  all  its  first  freshness.    Yet  I  after-  impassioned  as  well  as  a  tl: 

wards  heard  that  at  the  time  of  the  one.    Yet  his  political  sy 

illness,  at  least  in  the  case  of  one  .  were  not  with  his  own  cour 

of  the  two  children,  it  was  impossi-  but  with  the  progress  of  h 

ble  to  rouse  his  attention  to  the  Till  disenchanted  by  the 

danger.    He  chanced  to  be  then  and  follies  of  the  first  Fre 

under  the  immediate  spell  of  one  olution,  his  hopes  and  sy 

of  those  fits  of  poetic  inspiration  associated  themselves  ard€ 

which  descended  on  him  like  a  the  new  order  of  things  c 

cloud.    Till  the  cloud  had  drifted  it ;  and  I  have  heard  him 

he  could  see  nothing  beyond.    Un-  he  did  not  know  how  any  { 

der  the  level  of  the  calm  there  was,  m\x\dcd  young  man,  enteVir 

however,  the  precinct  of  the  storm,  at  the  time  of  that  great 

It  expressed  itself  rarely  but  vehe-  could  have  escaped  the 


sorrow.    All  at  once  the  trouble  more  than  with  the  palao 

would  pass  away  and  his  counte-  became  a  strong  supportei 

nance  bask  in  its  habitual  calm,  has  been  called  **  the  hiei 

like  a  cloudless  summer  sky.    His  society,"  it  was  chiefly  be 

indignation  flamed  out  vehemently  believed  the  principle  of  < 

when  he  heard  of  a  base  action,  to  be  fatal  to  the  well-b< 

"I  could  kick  such  a  man  across  the  true  dignity  of  the  poor. 

England  with  my  naked  foot,"  I  over,  in  siding  politically 

heard  him  exclaim  on  such  an  oc-  crown  and  the  coronets, 

casion.    The    more    impassioned  sidered  himself  to  be  sidi 

part  of  his  nature  connected  itself  the  weaker  party  in  our  de 

especially  with  his  political  feelings,  days. 

He  regarded  his  own  intellect  as  The  absence  of  love-p 

one  which  united  some  of  the  fac-  Wordsworth's  works  has  of 

ulties  which  belong  to  the  states-  remarked  upon,  and  indeed 

man  with  those  whicii  belong  to  as  a  charge  against  them, 

the  poet ;  and  public  affairs  inte-  told  me  that  if  he  had  avoi 

rested  him  not  less  deeply  than  po-  form  of  composition,  it  wj 

etry.    It  was  as  patriot,  not  poet,  means  because  the  theme 

that  he  ventured  to  claim  fellow-  interest  him,  but  -because, 

ship  with  Dante.*    He  did  not  ac-  as  it  commonly  has  been, 

cept  the  term  "  reformer,"  because  rather  to  disturb  and  lo 

it  implied  an  organic  change  in  our  reader's    moral    and  im.i 

institutions,  and   this  he  deemed  being   than    to  elevate 

both  needless  and  dangerous;  but  feared  to   handle  it  amii 

he  used  to  say  that,  while  he  was  a  seemed  to  thinks  that  the 

decided   conservative,  he  re  mem-  had  been  so  long  vulgariz 

bered  that  to  preserve  our  institu-  few  poets  had  a  right  to 

tions  we  must  be  ever  improving  that  they  could  treat  it  t 

them.    He  was,  indeed,  from  first  especially  as  the  tiieme,  whc 


mently,  partaking  sometimes  of  the 
character  both  of  indignation  and 


To  the  end  his  sympath 
ever  with  the  cottage  h< 


lo  last,  pre  eminently  a  p  .triot — an 


ed  unworthily,  was  such 


*  See  his  sonnet  on  the  teat  of  Dante,  close  to  the 
Duomo  at  Horcnce  iPcemt  e>/  Ear  'y  and  Late 
Y€ars\ 


and  cheap  way  of  winii 
plause.  It  has  been  obser\ 
that  the  religion  of  AVord: 
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at  least  of  his  earlier  poet- 
ot  as  distinctly  "  revealed 
as  might  have  been  ex- 
rom  this  poet's  well-known 
ce  to  what  he  has  called 
cally  **  The  lord,  and  mighty 
int  of  truths."  He  once  rc- 
to  me  himself  on  this  cir- 
ce,  and  explained  it  by 
hat  when  in  youth  his  im- 
n  was  shaping  for  itself  the 
in  which  it  was  to  Bow,  his 
i  convictions  were  less  deli- 
less  strong  than  they  had 
on  more  mature  thought; 
when  his  poetic  mind  and 
had  once  been  formed,  he 
lat  he  might,  in  attempting 
fy  them,  have  become  con- 
.  He  added  that  on  such 
he  ever  wrote  with  great 
:e,  remembering  that  if 
:re  man)^  subjects  too  low 
,  there  were  some  too  high. 
orth*s  general  confidence  in 
powers,  which  was  strong, 
far  from  exaggerated,  ren- 
nore  striking  and  more 
;  liis  humility  in  all  that 
id  religion.  It  used  to  re- 
:  of  what  I  once  heard  Mr. 
ay,  viz. :  "  There  is  a  special 
r  of  greatness  about  humil- 
it  implies  that  a  man  can,  in 
sual  degree,  estimate  the 
r  of  what  is  above  us." 
tely,  his  diffidence  did  not 
Drdsworth  silent  on  sacred 
His  later  poems  include 
uivocal  as  »vell  as  beautiful 
Dn  of  Christian  faith  ;  and 
hem, "  The  Primrose  of  the 
s  as  distinctly  Words worth- 
s  inspiration  as  it  is  Chris- 
its  doctrine.  Wordsworth 
iigh-Churchman,"  and  also, 
prose  mind,  strongly  anti- 
Catholic,  partly  on  political 
;  but  that  it  was  otherwise 
is  his  mind  poetic  is  obvi- 


ous from  many  passages  in  his  Chris- 
tian poetry,  especially  those  which 
refer  to  the  monastic  system  and 
the  Schoolmen,  and  his  sonnet  on 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  ad^ 
dresses  as 

"  Our  tainted  Battire*s  aoStary  boost." 

He  used  to  say  that  the  idea  of 
one  who  was  both  Virgin  and 
Mother  had  sunk  so  deep  into  the 
heart  of  humanity  that  there  it 
must  ever  remain. 

Wordsworth's  estimate  of  his 
contemporaries  was  not  generally 
high.  I  remember  his  once  saying 
to  me :  I  have  known  many  that 
might  be  called  very  clever  men, 
and  a  good  many  of  real  and  vigor- 
ous abilities^  but  few  of  genius; 
and  only  one  whom  I  should  call 
'wonderful.*  That  one  was  Cole- 
ridge. At  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  he  would  talk  by  the  hour,  if 
there  chanced  to  be  any  sympathet- 
ic listener,  and  talk  better  than  the 
best  page  of  his  writings ;  for  a 
pen  half  paralyzed  his  genius.  A 
child  would  sit  quietly  at  his  feet 
and  wonder,  till  the  torrent  had 
passed  by.  The  only  man  like 
Coleridge  whom  I  have  known  is 
Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton,  Astronomer 
Royal  of  Dublin."  I  remember, 
however,  that  when  I  recited  by 
his  fireside  Alfred  Tennyson's  two 
political  poems,  "  You  ask  me  why, 
though  ill  at  ease,"  and  "  Of  old  sat 
Freedom  on  the  heights,"  the  old 
bard  listened  with  a  deepening  at- 
tention, and,  when  I  had  ended, 
said  after  a  pause,  "  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  those  two  poems  are 
very  solid  and  noble  in  thought. 
Their  diction  also  seems  singularly 
stately."  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Philip  van  Artevelde.  In  the 
case  of  a  certain  poet  since  dead, 
and  little  popular,  he  said  to  me : 
*'  I  consider  his  sonnets  to  be  cer- 
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tainly  the  best  of  modern  times" ; 
adding,  **  Of  course  I  am  not  in- 
cluding my  own  in  any  comparison 
with  those  of  others."  He  was  not 
sanguine  as  to  the  future  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  He  thought  that  there 
was  much  to  be  supplied  in  other 
departments  of  our  literature,  and 
especially  he  desired  a  really  great 
history  of  England;  but  he  was 
disposed  to  regard  the  roll  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  as  made  up,  and  as 
leaving  place  for  little  more  except 
what  was  likely  to  be  eccentric  or 
imitational. 

In  his  younger  days  Wordsworth 
had  had  to  fight  a  great  battle  in 
poetry;  for  both  his  subjects  and 
his  mode  of  treating  them  were 
antagonistic  to  the  maxims  then 
current.  It  was  fortunate  for  pos- 
terity, no  doubt,  that  his  long  "  mili- 
tant estate"  was  animated  by  some 
mingling  of  personal  ambition  with 
his  love  of  poetry.  Speaking  in  an 
early  sonnet  of 

The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth,  and  pure  delight,  by  heaveniy  lays,*' 

he  concludes : 

Oh !  might  my  name  be  nambered  among  theirs. 
Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days." 

He  died  at  eighty,  and  general 
fame  did  not  come  to  him  till  about 
fifteen  years  before  his  death.  This 
might  perhaps  have  been  fifteen 
years  too  soon,  if  he  had  set  any 
inordinate  value  on  it.  But  it  was 
not  so.  Shelley  tells  us  that  "  Fame 
is  love  disguised"  ;  and  it  was  intel- 
lectual sympathy  that  Wordsworth 
had  always  vahied  far  more  than 
reputation.  "  Give  me  thy  love  ;  I 
claim  no  other  fee,"  had  been  his 
demand  on  his  reader.  When  fame 
had  laid  her  tardy  garland  at  his 
feet,  he  found  on  it  na  fresher  green 
than  his  "  Rydalian  laurels "  had 
always  worn.  Once  he  said  to  me : 
"  It  is  indeed  a  deep  satisfaction  to 


hope  and  believe  that  my 
will  be,  while  it  lasts,  a 
cause  of  virtue  and  truth,  < 
ly  among  the  young.  As 
self,  it  seems  now  of  little 
how  long  I  may  be  rem* 
When  a  man  pushes  off  in 
boat  into  the  great  seas  o 
and  Eternity,  it  surely 
little  how  long  he  is  kep' 
by  watchers  from  the  shoi 
Such  are  my  chief  rec 
of  the  great  poet,  whom  I 
in  his  old  age,  but  whose 
tained  its  youth  till  his 
Dora's  death.  He  seem 
one  who  from  boyhood 
faithful  to  a  high  voca 
who  had  esteemed  it  hi< 
minister,  in  an  age  of  con 
civilization,  at  nature's 
who  had  in  his  later  life 
and  vindicated  such  life 
ist ration,  even  while  he  ! 
apologize  for  it,  in  the  n 
confession, 

But  who  is  innocent  ?  By  gna 
Mot  otherwise,  O  Nature  I  are  y 

It  was  to  nature  as  firs 
not  to  nature  as  corruptee 
natured  "  passions,  that 
had  attributed  such  high 
ing  powers.    In  singing 
he  had  chosen  a  theme  h. 
most  of  his  readers  kne\ 
as  he  perhaps  eventually 
ed,  than  he  had  at  first  si 
to  be.    Utterly  without  SI 
dramatic  faculty,  he  was  i 
wider  in  the  humanities 
poet  since  Shakspere.  V 
like  Milton  in  eharactei 
opinions,  he  abounds  in  p 
be   paralleled  only  by 
solemn  and  spiritual  subl 
not  even  by  Milton  in  p 
was   ])lain    to   those  w 
Wordsworth  that  he  hac 

*  "  Evening  Vduntnry 
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>urc,  and  used  it  honest- 
•roughly  for  that  purpose 
it  had  been  bestowed, 
ver  written  with  a  con- 
reverence  for  that  gift ; 
i  also  written  spontane- 
!e  had  composed  with 
the  exaggerated  solici- 

1  is  prompted  by  vanity, 
frets  itself  to  unite  in- 

;  excellences,  but  the 
which*  shrinks  from  no 

eradicating  blemishes 
se  a  poem's  meaning  and 
s  purpose.  He  regarded 
an  art ;  but  he  also  re- 
,  not  as  the  compeer  of 
ch  less  her  superior,  but 
ant  and  interpreter.  He 
ry  likewise,  no  doubt,  in 
asure,  because  self  utter- 
an  essential  law  of  his 
:  he  had  a  companion, 
irsed  like  one  whose 
nust  needs  run  on  in  au- 
ent ;  if  he  walked  alone 
mountains,  he  murmured 

He  was  like  a  pine- 
il  as  well  as  visible.  But 
ic  had  dedicated  himself 
utterance  of  the  highest 
ight  within  the  range  of 
experience  ;  and  if  his 
been  accused  of  egotism, 

2  has  come  from  those 
lot  perceive  that  it  was 
nan,  not  a  mere  personal, 
at  he  habitually  watched 
ses  of  his  own  mind.  He 
.  the  fountain  that  was 

hand  wlrat  he  hoped 
a  refreshment  to  those 
e  once  said,  speaking  of 

man  of  genius,  who  had 
ihappy  life  and  deplora- 

his  powers,  to  the  last- 
ly of  his  country  :  "  A 

must  be  a  great  man  ; 
It  man  must  be  a  good 
a  good  man  ought  to  be 


a  happy  man."  To  know  Words- 
worth was  to  feel  sure  that  if  he  had 
been  a  great  poet,  it  was  not  merely 
because  he  had  been  endowed  with 
a  great  imagination,  but  because  he 
had  been  a  good  man,  a  great  man, 
and  a  man  whose  poetry  had,  in  an 
especial  sense,  been  the  expression 
of  a  healthily  happy  moral  being. 

P.S- — Wordsworth  was  by  no 
means  without  humor.  When  the 
Queen,  on  one  occasion,  gave  a 
masked  ball,  some  one  said  that  a 
certain  youthful  poet,  who  has  since 
reached  a  deservedly  high  place 
both  in  the  literary  and  political 
world,  but  who  was  then  known 
chiefly  as  an  accomplished  and 
amusing  young  man  of  society,  was 
to  attend  it  dressed  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  father  of  English  poetry — 
grave  old  Chaucer.  "  What !"  said 
Wordsworth,  '*  M  go  as  Chau- 
cer! Then  it  only  remains  for  me' 
to  go  as  M  !" 

PART  II. 
SONNET — RVDAL  WITH  WORDSWORTH. 
BY  TIIS  LATB  SIR  AUBRKY  DS  YSRB. 

What  we  beheld  scarce  can  I  now  recall 
In  one  connected  picture ;  images 
Hurrying  so  swiftly  their  fresh  witcheries 
CTer  the  mind's  mirror,  that  the  several 
Seems  lost,  or  blended  in  the  mighty  all. 
Lone  lakes ;  rills  gushing  through  rock-rooted 
trees ; 

Peaked  mountains  shadowing  vales  of  peaceful- 
ness ; 

Glens  echoing  to  the  flashing  waterfall. 
Then  that  sweet  twilight  isle !  with  friends  de- 
layed 

Beside  a  ferny  bank  *neath  oaks  and  yews ; 
The  moon  between  two  mountain  peaks  embayed  ; 
Heaven  and  the  waters  dyed  with  sunset  hues : 
And  he,  the  poet  of  the  age  and  land. 
Discoursing  as  we  wandered  hand  in  hand.*' 

The  above-written  sonnet  is  the 
record  of  a  delightful  day  spent  by 
my  father  in  1833  with  Wordsworth 
at  Rydal,  to  which  he  went  from 
the  still  more  beautiful  shores  of 
Ulswater,  where  he  had  been  so- 
journing at  Halsteads.  He  had 
been  one  of  Wordsworth's  warmest 
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admirers  when  thejr  number  was 
small,  and  in  1842  he  dedicated  a 
volume  of  poems  to  him.*  He 
taught  me  when  a  boy  of  eighteen 
years  old  to  admire  the  great  bard. 
I  had  been  very  enthusiastically 
praising  Lord  Byron's  poetry.  My 
father  calmly  replied :  **  Wordsworth 
is  the  great  poet  of  modern  times." 
Much  surprised,  I  asked:  "And 
what  may  his  special  merits  be.^" 
The  answer  was, "  They  are  very  va- 
rious ;  as,  for  instance,  depth,  large- 
ness, elevation,  and,  what  is  rare  in 
modern  poetry,  an  entire  purity. 
In  his  noble  '  Laodamia  *  they  arc 
chiefly  majesty  and  pathos.**  A  few 
weeks  afterwards  I  chanced  to  take 
from  the  library  shelves  a  volume 
of  Wordsworth,  and  it  opened  on 
"  Laodamia.*'  Some  strong,  calm 
hand  seemed  to  have  been  laid  on 
my  head,  and  bound  me  to  the  spot 
.  till  I  had  come  to  the  end.  As  I 
read,  a  new  world,  hitherto  un- 
imagined,  opened  itself  out,  stretch- 
ing far  away  into  serene  infinitudes. 
The  region  was  one  to  me  unknown, 
but  the  harmony  of  the  picture 
attested  its  reality.  Above  and 
around  were  indeed 

An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams  ; 

and  when  1  reached  the  line, 

*^  Calm  pleasures  there  abide— majestic  pains," 

I  felt  that  no  tenants  less  stalely 
could  walk  in  so  lordly  a  precinct. 
I  had  been  translated  into  another 
planet  of  song — one  with  larger 
movements  and  a  longer  year.  A 
wider  conception  of  poetry  had  be- 
come mine,  and  the  Byronian  en- 
thusiasm fell  from  me  like  a  bond 
that  is  broken  by  being  outgrotvn. 
The  incident  illustrates  poetry  in 
one  of  its  many  characters — that  of 

*  A  Song 0/ Faith ^  Devout  Exerciser ^  and  Son^ 
nets  1  Pickering).  The  dedication  clo^d  thus :  "  I 
may  at  least  hope  to  be  named  berea'tcr  among  the 
frioids  of  Wordsworth." 


the  "  deliverer."   The  read 
pathies  and  inexperienced 
nation  of  youth  make  it  sa 
itself  easily  despite  its  bett 
rations,  or  in  consequence  1 
to  a  false  greatness ;  and  t 
greatness,  once  revealed, 
free.    As  early  as  1824  \Va 
age  Landor,  in  his  "  Imagin 
versation  *'  between  Sout 
Porson,  had  pronounced 
worth's  "  Laodamia  "  to  be 
position  such  as  Sophocl 
have  exulted  to  own,  and 
which  might  have  been  h 
shouts  of  rapture  in  the  n 
describes  " — the  Elysian  1 
Wordsworth  frequently 
death,  as  if  it  were  the  ta 
new  degree  in  the  Unin 
Life.    "  1  should  like,"  h. 
ed  to  a  young  lady,  "  to 
again  before  I  move  to 
planet."    He  sometimes 
mistake  in  assuming  th 
were  equally  philosophii 
were  once  breakfasting  at 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  when  AVc 
after  gazing  attentively  i 
room  with  a  benignant 
placent  expression,  turnt 
host,  and,  wishing  to  cc 
him,  said  :  "  Mr.  Rogers,  I 
this  house,  so  perfect  in 
so  exqui«>ite  in  all  its  arra 
and  decorated  with  such 
sen  pictures,  without  fa 
the  ver'  house  imaged  t 
by  the  Roman  poet  whei 
tration  of  man's  mortality 
*  Linquenda  est  domus.' ' 
is  th!it  you're  saying.^"  rc 
Rogers,  whose  years  bet»v 
and  ninety,  had  not  imp 
hearing.    "  I  was  remar 
ydur  house,"  replied  Wc 
"  always  reminds  me  of 
(more  properly  called 
though  doubtless  the  lyi 
sure  not  unnaturally  caus 
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m«ng    Horace's  odes) 
le  Roman  poet  writes  : 
est  donuis  ' that  is, 
being  present,  a  trans- 
1)5  deemed  desirable, 
,  or  has  to  btt^  left ;  and 
lacens  uxor  ' — and  the 
e ;  though,  as  we  must 
at  part  of  the  quotation 
icable  on  the  present 
The  Town  Bard,  on 
ngle  smiled'*  more  than 
St.  James*  Place,  did 

0  the  views  of  the  Bard 
tains.  His  answer  was 
n  call  "  making  a  great 
le  ejaculation,  "Don't 

1  the  society  of  ladies.*' 
going  away«  he  remark- 
.  stimulus  the  mountain 
lie  appetite  !  I  made  a 
und  to  hand  him  the 
ond  time.  I  was  afraid 
:ick  his  fork  into  that 
Oman  who  sat  next 
dsworth  never  resented 
s  own  expense.  Once 
d  knocked  three  times 
lie  door  of  a  London 
aimed,  quoting  his  son- 
)n  Westminster  Bridge, 

he  very  houses  seem  asleep.'* 

heartily,  then  smil- 
and  lastly  recounted 
n  and  described  the 
rig  on  which  that  son- 
ten.  He  did  not  recite 
1  part  of  it,  to  the  ac- 
it  of  distant  cab  and 
id  I  thought  that  the 
ened  too  soon, 
th,  despite  his  dislike 
es,  was  attracted  occa- 
is  later  years 

oud  margin  of  the  Thames 
bcth's  venerable  towers," 

ocicty  was  courted  by 
he  most  different  char- 
he  complained  bitterly 

L.  XXII. — 22 


of  the  great  city.  It  was  next  to 
impossible,  he  remarked,  to  tell  the 
truth  in  it.    "  Yesterday  I  was  at 

S  House;  the  Duchess  of S—> 

showing  me  the  pictures,  observed: 
*  This  is  the  portrait  of  my  brother ' 
(naming  him),  *and  it  is  consid- 
ered very  like.*  '  To  this  I  assent- 
ed, partly  perhaps  in  absence  of 
mind,  but  partly,  I  think,  with  an 
impression  that  her  grace's  brother 
was  probably  a  person  whose  face 
every  one  knew  or  was  expected 
to  know ;  so  that,  as  I  had  never 
met  him,  my  answer  was  in  fact  a 
lie !  It  is  too  bad  that,  when  more 
than  seventy  years  old,  I  should  be 
drawn  from  the  mountains  to  Lon* 
don  in  order  to  tell  a  lie!"  He 
made  his  complaint  wherever  he 
went,  laying  the  blame,  however,  not 
so  much  on  himself  or  on  the 
duchess  as  on  the  corrupt  city; 
and  some  of  those  who  learned  how 
the  most  truthful  man  in  England 
had  thus  quickly  been  subverted 
by  metropolitan  snares  came  to  the 
conclusion*  that  within  a  few  years 
more  no  virtue  would  be  left  extant 
in  the  land.  He  was  likewise  mal- 
treated in  lesser  ways.  "  This- 
morning  I  was  compelled  by  my 
engagements  to  eat  three  breakfasts 
— one  with  an  aged  and  excellent 
gentleman,  who  may  justly  be  es- 
teemed an  accomplished  man  of 
letters,  although  I  cannot  honestly 
concede  to  him  the  title  of  a  poet; 
one  at  a  fashionable  party ;  and 
one  with  an  old  friend  whom  no 
pressure  would  induce  me  to 
neglect,  although  for  this,  my  first 
breakfast  to-day,  I  was  obliged 
to  name  the  early  hour  of  seven 
o'clock,  as  he  lives  in  a  remote  part 
of  London.** 

But  it  was  only  among  his  own 
mountains  that  Wordsworth  could 
be  understood.  He  walked  among, 
them  not  so  much  to  admire  them. 
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as  to  converse  with  them.  They 
exchanged  thoughts  with  him,  in 
sunshine  or  flying  shadow,  giving 
him  their  own  and  accepting  his. 
Day  and  night,  at  all  hours,  and 
in  all  weathers,  he  would  face  them. 
If  it  rained,  he  might  flipg  his' 
plaid  over  him,  but  would  take  no 
■admonition.  He  must  have  his 
way.  On  such  occasions,  dutiful 
as  he  was  in  higher  matters,  he 
remained  incurably  wayward.  In 
vain  one  reminded  him  that  a  let- 
ter needed  an  answer  or  that  the 
storm  would  soon  be  over.  It  was 
-very  necessary  for  him  to  do  What 
he  liked;  and  one  of  his  dearest 
friends  said  to  me,  with  a  smile  of 
the  most  affectionate  humor:  He 
wrote  his  '  Ode  to  Duty,'  and  then 
he  had  done  with  that  matter." 
This  very  innocent  form  of  lawless- 
ness, corresponding  with  the  clas- 
sic expression,  "  Indulge  genio," 
seemed  to  belong  to  his  genius,  not 
less  than  the  sympathetic  reverence 
with  which  he  looked  up  to  the  high- 
er and  universal  laws.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  battle  between  his  rev- 
erence for  nature  and  his  reverence 
ifor  other  things.    The  friend  al- 


ready alluded  to  was  once  r 
in^  on  his  varying  express 
countenance  :  "  That  rou 
face  is  capable  of  high  a 
beauty;  I  have  seen  in  it 
pression  quite  of  heavenl 
and  contemplative  delight 
May  breeze  came  over  hi 
the  woods  while  he  waf 
walking  out  of  church  on  ] 
morning,  and  when  he  1: 
emerged  from  the  shad 
flippant  person  present  i; 
*^  Did  you  ever  chance,  Mr 
to  observe  that  heavenly  e: 
on  his  countenance  as  he ' 
ing  into  charch  on  a  1 
morning  ?"  A  langh  was  1 
The  ways  of  nature  hai 
with  his  feelings  in  age  a 
in  youth.  He  could  unde 
estrangement.  Gathering 
of  white  thorn  on  one  i 
he  murmured,  as  he  sli 
into  the  ribbon  which  b( 
golden  tresses  of  his  youtb 
panion. 


**And  whatirieowmthednyc 
'Twere  no  offence  to  reaioo ; 
The  sober  hills  thai  de^  their 
To  meet  the  wintiy  aMtoB." 
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III. 


rell,  and  so  you  are  going 
le  French  birds  back !" 
the  old  keeper  Jack,  with 
irse  laugh,  as  he  leaned 
;  of  the  century-old  trees 
r  forest.  "Well,  well, 
ly  friends ;  but  give  us  a 

to  drink,"  he  added  in 
but  self-important  tone, 
these  words,  he  familiar- 
the  shoulder  of  one  of 
rrs,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  chains  again  to  the 
tiercelets,  whilst  his  com- 
»fr  the  heads  of  the  game 

threw  them  as  a  reward 
el  birds,  who  devoured 
avidity. 

I  while,"  replied  the  fal- 
:tle  impatiently.  "  Wait 
rk  is  done,  father  Jack  ; 
'ays  in  a  hurry — to  drink. 
;ake  our  glass  together 
tly.  See  that  troop  of 
liey  must  first  be  chained 
th  the  others." 
^ell !"  replied  Jack,  "  pro- 
lose  nothing  by  wait- 
;e  are  beautiful  birds,  if 
me  from  France." 
)y  you  shall  lose  nothing 
,"  cried  the  second  fal- 
3ome  here  ;  I  will  let  you 
lid  tliat  these  birds  have 
er  under  their  wings,  and 
e  then  if  you  have  ever 
'thing  equal  to  it  since 
)n  your  boots  in  the  ser- 
majesty."' 

poured  out  of  a  canteen 


that  hung  from  his  shoulder-belt  a 
very  acid  gin,  filling,  until  it  foam- 
ed over,  a  large  pewter  cup,  which 
he  handed  to  father  Jack. 

It  was  swallowed  at  one  draught. 

**  Oh !  superb,  superb !"  cried  the 
old  keeper,  returning  the  cup  and 
smacking  his  lips.  "  During  the  five- 
and-forty  years  past  that  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  keeping  Windsor,  I 
have  drunk  nothing  better.  Let's 
go  !  That  strengthens  a  man's  cour- 
age and  warms  up  his  old  blood !  I 
believe  the  deer  will  give  us  a  hard 
drive  to-day  ;  I  have  seen  the  tracks 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least."  And 
saying  this,  he  remounted  his  old 
wind-broken  mare. 

"  Wait,  father  Jack,  wait  for  us ! 
We  will  all  go  together,"  exclaimed 
the  gens  de  t equipage;  for  Jack  con- 
tributed much  to  their  amusement. 
When  they  had  mounted  their 
horses,  they  followed  the  keeper, 
getting  off  a  hundred  jokes  on  the 
old  mare,  to  which  he  was  much  at- 
tached. 

They  very  soon  passed  by  two 
young  lords  who  had  halted  near 
the  verge  of  the  forest,  and  were 
engaged  in  conversation. 

One  of  them  held  in  leash  four 
beautiful  greyhounds,  especial  fa- 
vorites of  the  king  because  of  their 
great  sagacity  and  swiftness  in  the 
chase.  Their  keeper,  however,  was 
obliged  to  use  the  lash,  in  order  to 
stop  their  clamorous  baying. 

"You  have  seen  her,  then.>"  he 
remarked  to  his  companion. 
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"  Yes,  I  have  seen  her  down  yon- 
der. She  crossed  the  road  with  all 
of  her  ladies,"  replied  the  latter,  who 
belonged  to  Wolsey's  household 
and  wore  his  livery.  "She  was 
dressed  in  a  black  velvet  cap  and 
green  riding-habit  *  and  she  is  really 
charming !" 

"  Well,  my  poor  friend,"  replied 
the  other, "  but  do  you  know  I  have 
serious  fears  that  your  cardinal  will 
soon  fall  into  disfavor  }  But  a  mo- 
ment ago,  as  they  passed  by  here,  I 
heard  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  remark 
to  a  lady  that  the  red  cloak  was 
decidedly  out  of  style,  and  altogeth- 
er it  was  at  this  time  so  completely 
used  up  that  he  did  not  think  it 
could  ever  again  be  mended.  The 
lady  smiled  maliciously,  and  said 
he  was  right — she  believed  the 
green  mantle  would  eventually  end 
by  tearing  the  red  to  pieces !  And 
pointing  to  the  young  Anne  Boleyn, 
who  was  not  far  off,  she  made  a 
sign  that  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
it  was  that  lady  slie  meant  to  de- 
signate as  the  destroyer." 

"Truly,"  replied  the  young  do- 
mestic,* "  what  you  tell  me  is  any- 
thing but  encouraging.  And  so  our 
dear  duke  must  have  /it's  finger  in 
the  pie  !  I  shall  be  very  sorry  for 
all  this  if  it  happens,  because  my 
own  clothes  are  made  of  scarlet, 
you  see ;  and  when  one  has  succeed- 
ed, in  the  course  of  time,  in  getting 
a  suit  well  made  up,  he  doesn't  like 
the  trouble  of  having  to  commence 
again  and  make  it  over." 

As  he  said  this  a  cloud  of  dust 
arose,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen 
passed  at  full  gallop  and  with  a  ter- 
rible hue  and  cry. 

"My  dogs!  my  dogs!"  cried 
the  king  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  in  this  cen- 
tury the  word  domestic  was  familiarly  used  to  de- 
ngnate  one  who  was  attached  to  the  house  and  for^ 
tuoes  of  anocher. 


J^et  loose  my  liogs !  Tnt 
makes  for  the  ponds.  Letthc 
ten  to  tell  the  ladies,  that  th< 
be  in  at  the  death." 

He  disappeared  like  a  fi 
lightning,  of  which  we  obtal 
glimpse  ere  it  is  gone,  l^h 
notes  of  the  hunter's  horn  r 
ed  from  afar,  awaking  c( 
echoes  through  the  forest. 

**  Let  us  go,'*  exclaimed 
young  men  simultaneously 
will  then  get  rid  of  these  a 
hounds." 

"  To  the  ponds !  To  the  | 
they  cried.  "The  ladies, 
ponds !  The  ladies,  to  the  i 
And  they  started  on,  laugh 
shouting. 

"  What  is  that  you  are  s 
down  there  cried  a  hi 
from  a  distance,  whose  ho 
just  made  him  roll  in  the  d 

"To  the  ponds  !  My 
the  ponds!"  they  cried. 

The  retinue  surrounding  tl 
of  Suffolk  put  whip  to  then 
and  followed  in  a  sweeping 
From  every  side  of  the  hi 
rounding  these  ponds  th 
peared,  at  the  same  moment 
of  eager  hunters,  panting  an< 
ed  with  dust.  The  differen 
traversing  the  forest  in  ever 
tion  converged  and  met 
banks  of  the  ponds  that  • 
the  basin  thus  formed. 

The  ladies  had  already 
bled,  and  nothing  could  ha 
more  entertaining  than  th( 
and  eager  movements  of 
mainder  of  the  hunters  \ 
came  galloping  up.    The  li 
rived  before  any   of  the 
He  excelled  in  exercises 
kind,  and  took  great  del 
ending  the  chase   in  a  1 
manner  by  shooting  the  de 
self*    On  this  occasion  he  ! 
cided  that,  contrary  to  th< 
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t  should  be  taken  alive  ; 
itly,  they   hastened  to 
every  direction  the  nets 

case  the  skill  of  the  hun- 
sted  in  driving  the  game 
nare. 

)on  the  deer  made  his  ap- 
followed  by  a  multitude 
>,  who  pursued  him  so  fu- 
id  crowded  so  closely  one 
le  other,  that,  to  use  a 
xpression  of  the  hunters, 
1  have  been  covered  with 
>th. 

:  of  the  nets  the  beautiful 

used  for  an  instant.  He 
horns  menacingly,  and 

the  ground  with  his  feet; 

lenly,  feeling  already  the 
breath  of  the  infuriated 

)ands  about  to  seize  him, 
a  desperate  effort,  and, 
a  single  bound  the  entire 
the  fillets,  threw  himself 

ike.  Instantly  a  loud  and 
shout  arose,  while  the 

Dunds,  arrested  in  their 
the  nets,  uttered  the  most 

lowlings  on  seeing  their 

pe. 

oss-bow  !"  cried  the  king, 
my  cross-bow  !"  and  he 
0  skilfully  that  at  the  first 
pierced  the  flank  of  the 
lal,  who  immediately  ceas- 
m. 

d  with  his  brilliant  suc- 
king, after  having  heard 
lits  of  the  ladies  and  re- 
e  congratulations  of  the 
►roceeded  to  the  ])avilion, 
ed  of  evergreens  and  foli- 
egant  as  it  was  spacious, 
had  had  erected  in  the 
he  forest,  in  order  to  dine 
'er. 

uchess  of  Suffolk  did  the 
F  the  festival,  taking  the 
Queen  Catherine,  who. 


under  the  pretext  of  bad  health,  de- 
clined appearing  at  these  hunting 
parties,  the  noisy  sports  having  be- 
come insupportable  to  her. 

Meanwhile  the  courtiers  were 
greatly  excited  by  observing  a  roll 
of  paper  the  extremity  of  which 
projected  from  the  right  pocket  of 
the  king's  hunting-jacket;  on  one 
of  the  leaves,  a  corner  of  which  was 
turned  down,  two  words  were  visi- 
ble— the  name  of  "Wolsey"  and 
that  of  "  traitor."  Each  one  sought 
to  approach  the  king  or  pass  be- 
hind him  in  order  to  assure  himself 
of  the  astonishing  fact,  of  which 
they  had  the  temerity  to  whisper 
mysteriously  together. 

But  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
they  were  unable  to  discover  any- 
thing more  ;  the  day  and  the  festi- 
val ended  with  numerous  conjec- 
tures— the  fears  and  hopes  excited 
in  the  minds  of  that  court  where 
for  so  long  the  learned  favorite  had 
ruled  with  as  much  authority  as 
the  king  himself. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  suc- 
ceeding the  festival  the  gates  were 
thrown  open,  andacarriage,  bearing 
the  royal  arms  and  colors,  drove 
from  the  great  courtyard  of  Windsor 
Palace. 

While  the  postilion  trotted  leis- 
urely along,  looking  around  from 
time  to  time  as  he  wonderingly  re- 
flected why  the  horse  on  his  right 
grew  constantly  lean  in  spite  of  the 
generous  addition  he  had  made  to 
his  rations,  the  two  occupants  of 
the  carriage  engaged  in  the  follow- 
ing conversation  : 

"  It  is  cold  this  morning,"  said 
one  of  them,  wrapping  his  cloak 
more  closely  about  him. 

"  Yes  ;  and  how  this  fog  and  the 
heavy  dew  covering  the  earth  re- 
mind one  of  the  bivouac !" 

"  It   does   indeed,"  responded 
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Norfolk  to  his  companion :  "  but 
such  souvenirs  are  always  agreeable, 
and  carry  us  back  to  the  happiest 
days  of  life — years  spent  amid  the 
tumult  and  vicissitudes  of  the  camp. 
Eighteen !  that  impulsive,  impetu- 
ous age,  when  presumptuous  courage 
rushes  headlong  intu  danger,  com- 
prehending nothing  of  death  ;  when 
reckless  intrepidity  permits  not  a 
moment's  reflection  or  hesitation, 
transported  by  the  ardent  desire  of 
acquiring  glory;  the  intoxicating 
happiness  of  a  first  success— such 
are  the  thrilling  emotions,  the  bril- 
liant illusions  of  youth,  which  we 
shall  experience  no  more !"  And 
the  old  warrior  sorrowfully  bowed 
his  head. 

"  Ah  !  well,  others  replace  them," 
replied  Suffolk. 

Yes,  to  be  displaced  and  disap- 
pear in  their  turn,"  answered  the 
duke,  brushing  back  the  white 
locks  the  wind  had  blown  over  his 
forehead,  on  which  appeared  a  deep 
scar. 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  **  do  not  spoil,  by 
your  philosophic  reflections,  all  the 
pleasure  we  ought  to  enjoy  in  the 
thought  that,  thanks  to  the  influ- 
ence and  good  management  of 
your  charming  niece,  we  are  now 
going  to  inform  Monseigneur  Wol- 
sey  that  the  time  has  at  last  arrived 
for  iiim  to  abdicate  his  |>ortion  of 
the  crown." 

**  Yes,  perhaps  so,"  replied  the 
duke.  "  And  yet  I  don't  know. 
Yesterday,  even,  I  detested  this 
man,  and  desired  most  ardently  his 
ruin;  to-day — no,  no;  an  enemy 
vanquished  and  prostrate  at  my 
feet  inspires  only  compassion. 
Now  I  almost  regret  the  injury  my 
niece  has  done  him  and  the  blow 
slie  has  struck." 

"  Come,  come,  my  lord,  do  you 
not  know  that  an  excess  of  gener- 


osity becomes  a  fault?  ^ 
nothing  to  regret,"  contin 
folk,  with  an  exulting  lat 
only  hope  he  may  not  be  a 
(and  thus  be  able  to  s 
scores  with  us  afterward 
Parliament  will  show  him  n 
Death  alone  can  eflectuall] 
him.  The  little  menioran 
have  there  contains  en 
hang  all  the  chancellors 
world." 

**  It  is  very  certain,**  re] 
Duke  of  Norfolk^  abstractc 
ing  the  leaves  of  the  bool 
in  his  hand  (the  same  tha 
cited  such  eager  curiosit 
the  courtiers) — ^  it  is  cei 
book  contains  grave  acc 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  thi 
entirely  accomplished  the 
posed  by  the  author/' 

"In  truth,  no,"  answe 
folk;  "for  Wiltshire  cour 
certainly  on  replacing  Woli 
will  be  astounded  when  ; 
of  the  choice  of  the  king.' 

"  Although  Wiltshire  is 
of  mine,"  replied  the  duk 
compelled  to  acknowledg 
would   have  been  impo: 
the  king  to  have  made  a 
lection  or  avoided  a  wc 
Wiltshire    is   both  ignoi 
ambitious,  while  Thomas 
no  superior  in  learning  a: 
I  knew  him  when  quite  a  • 
ing  with  the  distinguished 
Morton,  who  was  partic 
tached  to  him.    I  remen 
often   at  table  Morton 
of  him  to  us,  and  alway 
*  This  young  boy  will  ma 
traordinary  man.    You  w 
I  shall  not  be  living,  but 
then  recall  the  prediction 
man.'  " 

"  Extraordmary !"  repl 
folk  in  his  habitual  ton( 
lery;  ^' most  extraordina 
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raised,  then,  a  chancellor  of 
liar  species!  I  suppose  he 
t  be  the  least  astonished  at 
(ig  so  high  and  singular  a 

But,  the  devil!  he  will 
o  be  a  wonderful  man.  If 
tains  himself  on  the  throne 
rrial,  he  will  find  a  superior 
of  wisdom  necessary.  Be- 
the  king,  the  queen,  the 
I,  Wiltshire,  the  Parliament, 
rgy,  and  the  people,  I  would 
»k  my  little  finger,  brother- 
of  his  majesty  although  I 
le  honor  to  be." 

he  began  laughing  as  he 
at  Norfolk,  although,  out  of 
ice  to  him,  he  had  not  in- 
in  the  list  of  difficulties  the 
irraidable  of  all,  and  the  one 
irried  all  others  in  its  train — 
ce,  Mile.  Anne, 
the  sense  you  use  the  word," 
ike  answered  coldly,  **  I  be- 
Dn  the  contrary,  he  is  by  no 
an  astute  man.  The  intrigues 
rt  will  be  altogether  foreign 
character  ;  but  otherwise,  in 
c  and  learning,  he   has  no 

He  is  in  possession  of  all 
man  is  capable  of  acquiring 
t  direction,  and  no  man  has 
a  more  profound  study  of  the 
3n  law  and  the  statutes  of 
igdom.  Morton  placed  him 
ord,  then  at  the  Chancellors* 
e  at  Lincoln,  and  he  achieved 
3st  brilliant  success." 
imirable !"  exclaimed  Suffolk, 
ng. 

nee  that  time,"  pursued  the 
of  Norfolk,  "his  reputation 
jntinued  to  increase.  When 
:ured  in  S.  Lawrence's  Church, 
lebrated  Dr.  Grocyn  and  all 
ir  London  savants  crowded 
y  to  hear  him." 
'ell!  well!  I  knew  nothing 
ese  most  agreeable  particu- 
said  Suffolk;  "1  only  knew 


that  it  was  be.  who  induced  Parlia- 
ment to  refuse  the  subsidy  demand- 
ed for  the  Queen  of  Scots.  If  he 
continues  to  repeat  such  exploits 
as  that,  I  venture  to  predict  he  will 
not  be  chancellor  very  long." 

"Oh!  as  to  that,"  replied  the 
duke,  "  he  is  a  man  who  will  never 
compromise  his  conscience.  Yes, 
yes,  I  recall  distinctly  the  enraged 
expression  of  the  present  king's 
father  when  Mr.  Tyler  came  to 
inform  him  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  rejected  his  de- 
mand, and  a  beardless  youth  had 
been  the  cause  of  it.  I  have  not 
forgotten,  either,  that  Henry  VII., 
of  happy  memory,  well  knew  how 
to  avenge  himself  by  having  an 
enormous  fine  imposed  on  Sir 
Thomas*  father." 

"Well,"  replied  Suffolk,  "but  it 
was  not  always  expedient  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  raise  money 
in  that  way." 

The  conversation  was  continued 
in  this  manner,  as  the  hours  glided 
by,  until  at  length  the  glittering 
spires  of  the  London  churches  ap- 
peared in  the  distance,  and  very 
soon  the  carriage  had  entered  the 
narrow,  gloomy  streets  of  that  great 
city. 

Just  at  this  time  the  soul  of  Wol- 
scy  was  replenished  with  an  inex- 
pressible quietude  and  contentment. 
"  At  last,"  he  said  to  himself,  "my 
enemies  have  all  been  confounded. 
I  can  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt 
respecting  my  power,  after  the  most 
gracious  manner  in  which  the  king 
has  treated  me  at  Grafton.  I  trust 
the  influence  of  Anne  Boleyn  has 
diminished  in  the  same  proportion 
that  mine  has  increased.  Now  she 
wants  Sir  Thomas  Cheney  recalled; 
but  I  shall  not  consent  to  that. 
Campeggio  goes  loaded  with  honor- 
able presents.    The  influence  of 
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the  mistress  will  soon  cease,  and 
that  ambitious  fool  Wiltshire  will 
lose  the  fruit  of  his  intrigues.  .  . 
As  the  Cardinal  of  York  consoled 
Ijimself  with  these  agreeable  reflec- 
tions, the  arrival  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador  was  announced. 

**  Ah  !  so  he  presents  himself  at 
last,"  Wolsey  exclaimed.  "  He  has 
been  a  long  time  demanding  an 
audience  !**  And  he  ordered  him 
to  be  introduced. 

Wolsey  received  him  in  the  most 
gracious  manner.  After  the  usual 
compliments  were  exchanged,  he 
proposed  showing  him  the  honors 
of  the  palace.  He  had  spent  his 
life  in  embellishing  and  adorning 
it  with  wonderftfl  treasures  of  in- 
dustry and  art,  of  which  he  was 
the  enlightened  and  generous  pro- 
tector, bestowing  on  them  from 
his  own  purse  the  most  liberal  en- 
couragement. 

Numerous  galleries,  in  which  an 
exquisite  taste  had  evidently  di- 
rected even  the  most  trivial  orna- 
mentation, were  filled  with  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  precious  antique 
vases.  Superb  Flanders  tapestries 
gleamed  on  all  sides,  covered  the 
panels,  were  disposed  around  the 
windows,  and  fell  in  heavy  drapery 
before  the  openings  of  the  doors  to 
conceal  the  entrance.  These  pre- 
cious cloths,  then  of  inestimable 
value,  were  only  found  in  the  pala- 
ces of  kings.  They  usually  repre- 
sented some  historical  or  poetical 
subject ;  and  sometimes  landscapes 
and  the  rarest  flowers  were  wrought 
and  tinted  with  reflections  of  gold. 
Finally,  Wolsey  took  occasion  to 
point  out,  among  all  these  treasures, 
the  presents  he  had  received  at 
diff*erent  times  from  the  various 
princes  of  Europe  who  had  sought 
to  secure  his  influence. 

Charmed  with  the  order,  taste, 
.and  beauty  that  reigned  throughout 


the  palace,  the  Italian  ad 
everything,  surprised  to  find 
foreign  clime  a  condition  of 
that  recalled  the  memory, 
pleasing,  yet  sometimes  sad, 
own  country. 

*'  Alas !"  he  exclaimed  at 
'*  we  also  were  rich  and  hap] 
reposed  in  peace  and  seen 
our  palaces,  before  this  war  ii 
we  have  been  so  unfortuna 
rely  on  the  King  of  France 
sistance.  He  has  abandor 
and  now,  compelled  to  pay  a 
mous  tribute,  the  republic  1 
self  humiliated  in  the  dust  1 
the  sceptre  of  the  haughty 
ror !" 

"  Such  is  the  right  of  tl 
queror,"  replied  Wolsey. 
are  fortunate,  inasmuch  as 
forced  to  use  that  right  wit 
eration." 

"It  seems  a  heavy  bur 
us,  this  moderation !  "  repi 
ambassador.  "  He  not  only 
immense  sums  of  money,  bu 
pels  us  to  surrender  territ( 
have  conquered  with  our 
Florence  is  placed  under  t 
minion  of  the  Medici,  and  all 
Italian  princes  are  reduce 
condition  of  entire  depender 
Which,  of  course,  the 
shake  ofl*  at  the  first  opport 
interrupted  Wolsey.  "  Charl 
too  shrewd  not  to  foresee  th: 
assured  he  will  endeavor  to 
your  good-will,  because  yoi 
port  is  indispensable  to  enal 
to  resist  the  formidable  po 
the  Sultan  Soliman,  and  thi 
sions  of  the  barbarians  sub 
his  authority." 

"In  that  we  have  placed  ( 
hope.  If  our  services  can  b 
available,  then  from  vanq 
enemies  we  may  become 
allies.  Already  the  empero 
sees  it ;  for  he  overwhelms 
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id  the  republic  of  Genoa 
rs.  He  seems  to  have  for- 
e  injuries  he  suffered  from 
le  received  him  most  affa- 
Lirt,  and  promised  him  the 
of  Denmark,  his  niece,  in 

informed,**  said  Wolsey, 

is  deeply  afflicted  by  the 
the  Prince  of  grange.*' 

much,*'  rephed  the  am- 
**  The  prince  was  a  va- 
ain.    He  leaves  no  chil- 

titles  and  landed  property 
:nd  to  the  children  of  his 
n^e»  the  Countess  of  Nas- 

they  are  all  German 
vho  have  thrown  them- 
adlong  into  the  Lutheran 
They  will  endeavor  to  cast 
ke  of  the  emperor,  and  be- 
jgether  independent." 
have  no  other  intention," 
lie  ambassador;  "and  by 
g  from  the  Cliurch  of 
ey  hope  more  surely  to 
ir  purpose.  However,  the 
id  before  the  diet  against 
Dus  innovations  has  pass- 
irge  majority." 
replied  Wolsey ;  "  but  you 
lector  of  Saxony,  the  Mar- 
Brandenburg,  the  Land- 
Hesse,  the  Dukes  of 
J,  and  the  Prince  d*An- 
all  leagued  against  the 
rith  the  deputies  of  four- 
jrial  cities,  and  are  desig- 
no  other  name  than  that 
tant.** 

t  aware  of  that,"  replied 
issador.  **  It  will  greatly 
the  difficulties  in  carrying 
imperor*s  secret  project," 
ued  after  a  moment*s  si- 

Perhaps,  however,  he  may 
in  making  the  crown  he- 
n  his  family.** 

is  what  we  shall  have  to 


prevent!**  cried  Wolsey  vehement- 
ly, who,  at  the  words  of  the  ambas- 
sador, felt  all  his  old  hatred  toward 
Charles  V.  revive.  "  We  will  nevei 
suffer  it,  neither  will  France.  No, 
no ;  I  am  very  certain  France  will 
never  permit  it.*' 

"  Ah !"  replied  the  ambassador, 
shaking  his  head  with  a  doubtful 
air,  either  because  he  was  not  con- 
vinced, but  more  probably  because 
he  was  well  pleased  to  arouse 
agaihst  the  conqueror  of  Venice  the 
animosity  of  England  (still,  as  he 
considered,  entirely  governed  by 
the  will  of  the  minister  who  stood 
before  him). 

"  I  assure  you  of  it  most  positive- 
ly," answered  Wolsey  ;  **  and  I  wish 
you  to  bear  it  in  mind."  And  he  re- 
garded litm  with  an  expression  of 
perfect  confidence  and  authority. 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  so,*'  said  the 
ambassador  in  an  abstracted  man- 
ner. "  We  certainly  desire  nothing 
more." 

"  Ah  !  if  he  had  only  you  to  op- 
pose him,"  answered  Wolsey,  resum- 
ing his  usual  haughtiness,  "  I  should 
doubt  of  success.  See  where  you 
stand,**  he  continued,  with  the  se- 
cret satisfaction  of  national  pride. 

Invaded  on  all  sides,  Italy  can 
oppose  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the 
power  of  two  such  bold  and  daring 
pirates.  Is  it  not  a  shame,  then,  to 
see  these  obscure  and  cruel  robbers, 
sons  of  a  Lesbian  potter — two  bar- 
barians, in  fact — reigning  sovereigns 
of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  which 
they  have  seized,  and  from  whence 
they  fearlessly  go  forth  to  destroy 
the  Christian  fleets  on  every  sea? 
When  would  you  be  able  to  con- 
quer these  ocean  pirates — you,  who 
have  but  a  gibbet  for  your  couch 
and  a  halter  for  your  vestment } 
Justice  would  be  kept  a  long  time 
waiting !" 

The  Italian  reddened  and  bit  his 
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lip.  He  vainly  sought  words  in 
which  to  reply,  and  was  relieved 
of  his  embarrassment  when  the  door 
opened  and  admitted  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

They  entered  without  the  usual 
ceremonies  or  salutations,  and 
Wolsey,  surprised  at  seeing  Suffolk, 
whom  he  had  not  met  since  the 
altercation  at  Blackfriars,  regarded 
them  with  astonishment.  He  arose, 
however,  and  advanced  toward 
them.  Suffolk,  with  a  disdainful 
gesture,  referred  him  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

Astonished  at  the  coldness  of  the 
one,  the  brusque  impoliteness  of 
the  other,  and  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  of  the  ambassador,  the 
cardinal  stood  motionless,  undecid- 
ed what  to  think  or  say. 

"  My  lords,"  he  at  length  ex- 
claimed, "  what  do  you  desire  of 
me.'" 

"  We  want  you  to  deliver  up  the 
seal  of  state,"  replied  Norfolk,  with- 
out changing  countenance. 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  lord  ?'* 
cried  Wolsey,  stupefied  with  aston- 
ishment. 

The  king  has  ordered  it,"  con- 
tinued the  duke  with  the  same  im- 
perturbable manner. 

"  The  king !  Can  it  be  possi- 
ble.^" said  Wolsey,  dismayed,  and 
in  a  voice  almost  inaudible.  "The 
seal  of  state!  And  what  have  I 
done  What?  Can  this  be  true? 
No,  my  lord,  no,"  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed with  an  expression  of  in- 
describable terror;  "it  cannot  be 
true  !  You  have  mistaken  the 
king;  I  do  not  deserve  any  such 
treatment.  I  pray  you  let  me  see 
him;  let  me  speak  to  him  for  a 
moment — one  single  moment.  Alas ! 
alas  !" 

And  he  glanced  at  the  ambassa- 
dor, who,  astounded  himself  at  first, 
and  feeling  himself  out  of  place  in 


the  presence  of  this  mighty  do 
had  involuntarily  withdraw 
wards  the  door. 

"  It  is  no  longer  a  questio 
submitted  to  the  king,"  cri 
folk  in  a  threatening  and 
manner ;  "  it  is  only  necesss 
to  obey  him,  and  he  orders 
stantly  to  deliver  up  the  se; 

**  The  order  is  imperatiYC 
ed  Norfolk  in  a  cold  and 
manner.    "  I  regret  being 
with  a  commission  which 
my  lord,  must  be  so  painful. 

He  said  no  more.  But 
base  and  jealous  in  his  nati 
not  ashamed  to  add  to  the  ! 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  card 

"  Come,  my  good  friend," 
in  an  ironical  voice,  why 
.beg so  imploringly  ?  One  wo 
pose  we  had  demanded  th 
of  your  eye.  You  have  be 
ting  the  seal  so  long  now 
purses  and  tongues,  you  ou 
to  be  surprised  nor  annoy< 
we  feel  like  using  it  awh 
selves." 

This  cowardly  insult  exas 
Wolsey,  but  his  courage  was 
with  his  indignation. 

"  My  Lord  Suffolk,"  he 
ed  with  dignity,  **  I  am  S( 
you  and  for  the  prompt  ma 
which  you  seem  to  forget  i 
misfortune  those  who  in  c 
prosperity  were  always  (ouw 
to  come  to  your  assistance, 
you   may  never  experienc 
painful  it  is  to  endure  a 
cruel  ingratitude." 

He  immediately  withdre 
returned  with  the  richly-fi 
casket  containing  the  great 
state. 

Holding  it  in  his  tremblin 
he  avoided  Suffolk,  and,  ad\ 
rapidly  toward  the  Duke  c 
folk,  handed  it  to  him. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  "h 
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lis  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
Let  the  king's  will  be  done. 
I  received  them  from  his 
ifteen  years  ago,  I  am  con- 
of  having  done  nothing  to 
lis  displeasure.  I  trust  he 
le  day  deign  to  render  me 
tice,  for  I  have  never  proved 
unworthy  of  his  favor." 
le  uttered  the  last  words,  he 
lable  to  restrain  the  tears 
involuntarily  arose  to  his 

ough  the  cardinal  was  by  no 
a  favorite  with  the  Duke  of 
iCy  he  was  moved  with  com- 
I,  and  sadly  reflected  that  he 
U  more  painful  intelligence 
municate. 

glanced  at  his  companion, 
iring  the  bitter  and  poignant 
n  which  Suffolk  never  failed 
jlge,  he  hastened  to  prevent 
der  to  spare  Wolsey. 
^  lord  cardinal,"  he  said, 
>ught  to  reflect  that  the  king 
just  and  impartial  to  with- 
he  favor  he  has  so  long  be- 
l  on  you  without  having 
;d  well  the  reasons  and  ne- 
es  requiring  such  a  course, 
theless,  his  goodness  has  not 
5ned  you ;  he  permits  you  to 
such  counsel  as  you  may  de- 
\  defnnd  you  against  the  ac- 
ans  presented  against  you  to 
nent." 

D  Parliament !"  murmured 
y,  terror-stricken ;  for  the 
i  last  words  suddenly  disclos- 

deplh  of  the  abyss  into  which 
d  fillen.  "To  Parliament !" 
pcated.  The  shock  he  had 
ienced  was  so  violent  that  his 
of  character,  the  sense  of  per^ 

dignity,  the  presence  of  his 
ies,  were  all  forgotten  in  a 
:nt,and  he  abandoned  himself 
»pair.  Unable  longer  to  sus- 
liraself,  he  sank  on  his  knees. 


"  I  am  lost !"  he  cried,  weeping  and 
extending  his  hands  toward  his  per- 
secutors. "Have  pity  on  me,  my 
Lord  Norfolk  !  I  give  up  all  to  the 
king  !  Let  him  do  with  me  what  he 
will !  Since  he  says  I  am  culpable, 
although  I  have  never  had  the  inten- 
tion, yet  I  will  acknowledge  that  I 
am.  But,  alas  !  of  what  do  they 
accuse  me  V* 

"  Of  having  violated  the  statutes 
of  praemunire,"  replied  Norfolk. 

"  And  betraying  your  country," 
continued  Suflblk,  "  by  carrying  on 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
King  of  France.  You  well  remem- 
ber that  it  was  you  who  had  me 
recalled  at  the  moment  when,  hav- 
ing become  master  of  Artois  and 
Picardy,  I  had  the  Parisians  trem- 
bling within  their  walls  ?  Will  you 
dare  deny  that  you  were  the  cause 
of  it,  and  that  it  was  the  prihre  (Tar- 
gent  of  Mme.  Louise  *  induced  you 
to  give  the  order  for  me  to  retire  ? 
The  king  has  been  already  long 
enough  your  dupe,  and  our  duty 
was  to  enlighten  him.  As  to  the 
rest,  my  lord  cardinal,  you  under* 
stand  the  proceedings ;  your  advo- 
cate ought  to  be  here,  and  you 
should  immediately  confer  with  him 
with  regard  to  the  other  charges 
herein  contained." 

As  he  said  this,  he  threw  on  the 
cardinal's  table  the  bill  of  present- 
ment, which  contained  no  less  than 
forty-four  chief  aetusations.  • 

They  then  took  possession  of  all 
the  papers  they  could  And,  carrying 
away  the  seal  of  state,  and  left 
Wolsey  in  a  condition  deserving 
pity. 

As  they  retired,  they  proposed 
sending  in  the  advocate,  who  was 
waiting  in  an  adjoining  apartment 
conversing  with  Cromwell. 

'*  Ha !  ha  !  you  are  here,  then,  Sir 

•  Mme.  Louise,  Duchess  of  /  agwtf mir,  and 
Botlicr  of  Fiands  !• 
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Cromwell,"  said  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
laughing.  "  Go  in,  go  in  there  at 
once,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  the 
door  of  VVolsey's  cabinet.  "  The 
cardinal  needs  you ;  I  fear  he  will 
be  hard  to  console." 

Cromwell  watched  with  great 
anxiety  the  course  of  events,  and, 
not  knowing  to  which  side  to  turn, 
determined  at  least  to  secure  for 
himself  the  appearance  and  merit 
of  fidelity  to  his  benefactor.  With- 
out reflecting  on  the  consequences, 
he  hastily  replied  that  he  would 
not  leave  Wolsey,  would  never  aban- 
don him,  but  follow  him  to  the  end. 

**  You  will  follow  him  to  the  end, 
eh  r  replied  Suffolk.  "  When  you 
know  his  intended  destination,  I 
doubt  very  much  if  you  will  then 
ask  to  follow  him." 

As  he  said  this,  he  made  a  ges- 
ture giving  Cromwell  to  understand 
that  his  master,  besidft  losing 
place  and  power,  was  also  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  head. 

"  High  treason,  my  dear  sir,  high 
treason  V*  cried  Suflfolk.  "  Do  you 
hear  me  ?" 

"  High  treason  ?"  repeated  Crom- 
well slowly.  **  Ah  !  my  lord  duke, 
how  could  he  be  guilty  ?" 

He  hastened  to  rejoin  Wolsey, 
whom  he  found  bathed  in  tears 
and  endeavoring  to  decipher  the 
act  of  presentment. 

"  Ah  !  Cromwell,"  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  cardinitt  on  seeing  him, 
"  my  dear  friend,  you  have  not  then 
forsaken  me  !  But,  alas  !  I  am  lost. 
Read  here  for  yourself — read  it 
aloud  to  me;  for  my  sight  is  failing." 

Cromwell  seized  the  paper  and 
commenced  reading  the  accusation. 
On  hearing  that  it  was  based  prin- 
cipally on  the  violation  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  praemunire,*  Wolsey  was  un- 
able to  control  his  indignation. 

*  By  the  itatutet  of  praemunire,  all  persons  were 
forbidden  to  hold  from  Rome  any  provision  or 


"How,*' he  cried,  "cant 
be  induced  to  sanction  sue 
ralleled  injustice  }  It  is  tni 
receiving  from  the  popcthc 
legate,  and  exercising  thi 
the  kingdom  the  authority 
red  by  that  title,  I  ha 
brought  in  opposition  to 
cautionary  statutes  of  Ki 
ard ;  but  still  I  have  not 
them,  since  the  king  hir 
sanctioned  that  power  ar 
nized  it  by  appearing  in 
person  before  the  court, 
more  to  blame,  then,  who  dt 
ordered  it,  than  I,  who  ha 
been  made  a  party  to  it 
prove  this,"  he  cried — "  3 
prove  it ;  for  I  have  still  t 
patent,  signed  by  his  own 
which  he  furnished  me  ti 
feet.  Cromwell,  look  in 
tary  ;  you  will  find  them  1 

Cromwell  opened  the 
but  found  nothing. 

"There  is  not  a  sin] 
here,"  he  said.  "  Whe 
you  have  placed  them  ?" 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  : 
nal.    "  Then  they  have 
carried  away  !    All !"  he 
**  I  have  no  longer  any  : 
defence  ;  I  am  lost !  Th 
arrayed  against  me  ;  thej 
solved  upon  my  death, 
ry !  O  my  king !  is  it 
forget  in  one  moment  th< 
I  have  rendered  you  }  C 
he  continued  in  a  low  v 
gloomy,     abstracted  r 
"  Cromwell,  I  am  lost !" 

The  same  evening  ano 
senger  came  to  inform  the 
cardinal  the  king  wished  t 
during  the  session  of  V 
he  was  about  to  convene 
ace  of  York  (the  object  0 

power  toexercue  any  authority  withe 
from  the  king,  under  penalcy  of  placii 
beyond  his  protection  and  beii^  lever 
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nd  that  in  leaving  it  hev 
;o,  and  have  at  his  dis- 
»e  about  eight  leagues 
1,  entirely  abandoned, 
g  to  the  bishopric  of 


already  far  advanced, 
omas  More  still  seated 
t,  conversing  with  the 
och ester,  who  had  ar- 
lelsea  very  late  that 

is  burning  on  a  long 
:>ered  with  books  and 
ral  high-backed  chairs, 
black  morocco,  cast 
s  on  the  walls;  a  ca- 
of  white  sheep-skin 
efore  the  hearth,  where 
of  a  fire  still  burned 

the  simplicity  of  the 
Thomas  More. 
,  my  dear  friend,**  ask- 
)p  of  Rochester,  "  will 
;   to  take  upon  your 

terrible  a  responsi- 
:e  become  chancellor, 
y  considered  that  you 
mded  by  enemies,  who 
/our  every  movement 
Du  even  to  your  death  ? 
.-fleeted  well  that  you 

no  other  laws  than 
r  own  conscience,  and 
rse  unless  for  not  hav- 
^our  views  with  suffi- 
?  Is  it  thus  you  hope 
us  you  hope  to  escape 
at  will  continually  sur- 

Dthing,"  replied  More ; 
vre  in  God!  And  you 
uld  you  not  blame  such 
In  refusing  the  king  I 
een.  Would  not  Cath- 
jclare  that  the  trusted 
n  he  who  had  been 
friend,  had  sacrificed 


her  interests  to  his  love  of  ease  ? 
He  had  declared  his  life  should  be 
devoted  to  her  cause,  and  now  had 
abandoned  and  deprived  her  of 
the  only  hope  of  relief  Providence 
seemed  to  have  left  her!  No, 
Fisher,  friendship  ♦  has  rights  too 
sacred  for  me  not  to  respect  them." 

"Then,"  cried  the  bishop,  "if 
you  respect  the  rights  of  friend- 
ship, listen  to  my  appeal  I  I  ask 
you  to  decline  a  dignity  that  will 
prove  destructive  to  you.  In  the 
name  of  all  that  you  hold  most 
dear,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  nature,  in 
the  entire  universe,  I  conjure  you 
to  refuse  this  fatal  honor!  It  is 
more  than  probable  the  very  seal 
they  wish  now  to  place  in  your 
hands  will  be  very  soon  afifixed  to 
your  death-warrant !  Believe  me, 
my  friend,  all  will  unite  against 
you.  A  deep  conviction  has  taken 
possession  of  my  soul,  and  I  see,  I 
feel,  the  wrath  of  this  prince,  as  vio- 
lent as  he  is  cruel,  ready  to  fall  up- 
on your  devoted  head.  You  will 
be  crushed  in  this  struggle,  too  un- 
equal to  admit  for  an  instant  the 
hope  of  escape.** 

"  Ah !  well,"  replied  More  laugh- 
ingly, "  instead,  then,  of  simply  in- 
scribing on  my  tombstone  '  Here 
lies  Thomas  More,*  there  will  ap- 
pear in  pompous  style  the  inscrip- 
tion, *  Here  lies  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England.*  Assured- 
ly, I  think  that  would  sound  much 
better,  and  I  shall  take  care  to  be- 
queath my  first  quarter's  safery  to 
defray  the  expense  of  so  elegant 
an  inscription." 

"More!**  cried  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  with  impatience,  "  I  can- 
.  not  suffer  you  to  jest  on  a  subject 
of  such  grave  importance.  Do 
you,  then,  desire  to  die?  Would 
you  ruin  yourself?  Trust  to  my 
experience.   I  know  the  heart  of 
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Henry  thoroughly;  your  attempt 
to  save  the  queen  will  be  vain,  and 
you  will  inevitably  be  involved  in 
her  ruin.  T  conjure  you,  then,  ac- 
cept not  this  office.  I  will  myself 
carry  your  refusal  to  the  king." 

**  No,  no!"  exclaimed  More.  ** I 
have  decided— decided  irrevoca- 
bly." 

"  Irrevocably  ?"  repeated  Roches- 
ter, whom  the  thought  reduced  al- 
most to  despair.  More,  I  see  it. 
You  have  become  ambitious;  the 
vainglory  of  the  world,  the  fatal 
infatuation  of  its  honors,  have  ta- 
ken possession  even  of  the  soul  of 
Thomas  More !  Your  heart  no 
longer  responds  to  mine;  your  ear 
remains  deaf  to  all  my  solicita- 
tions !  Ah !  well,  since  the  desire 
of  being  honored  among  men,  and 
to  have  them  grovel  at  your  feet, 
has  made  even  you  despise  my 
counsel  and  advice,  then  listen,  lis- 
ten well,  and  God  grant  that  I  may 
be  able  to  destroy  in  your  heart 
the  poison  that  pride  has  poured 
into  it !  You  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice to  your  vanity  all  the  happi- 
ness, all  the  quiet  and  peace,  of 
your  future ;  know,  then,  what  re- 
compense will  be  meted  out  to  you. 
Yesterday  Wolsey  was  in  a  manner 
driven  from  his  palace,  and  descend- 
ed the  Thames  in  a  common  boat, 
Cromwell  alone  accompanying  him  ; 
for  all  have  deserted  him  except 
his  enemies,  wh<H  in  order  to  enjoy 
his  calamities,  crowded  the  river 
in  boats  and  followed  after  him. 
Tliey  hoped  to  see  him  arrested 
and  carried  to  the  Tower,  the  re- 
port having  been  circulated  that  he 
would  be  taken  there.  Wolsey — he 
whom  you  have  so  often  seen  make 
his  appearance  in  Parliament,  sur- 
rounded by  an  almost  royal  pomp 
and  splendor — is  now  a  fugitive, 
alone,  abandoned,  without  defence, 
of  the  clamorous  insults  and*  bitter 


scorn  of  a  populace  alway 
to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  x 
fallen  greatness.  The  air 
him  resounded  with  their  ii 
tions.  '  Here  is  the  man  i 
tened  on  the  blood  of  th< 
they  cried.  *  The  taxes  wil 
duced  now,*  exclaimed 
'  since  he  will  have  no  fart 
for  palaces  and  gardens'; 
in  their  ignorance,  abused 
the  cause  of  the  wrongs  \ 
pressions  which  it  was  p 
not  in  his  power  to  have  . 
At  length,  overwhelmed  i 
suits  and  outrages,  he  was 
at  Pultney,  an^,  in  order  t( 
the  mob,  was  hurriedly  co 
to  his  house  at  Asher,  wher 
been  banished.  Such  is  th< 
you  will  receive  in  the  se 
an  avaricious  prince  and 
infatuated  multitude !" 

He  paused,  overcome  by 
and  excitement. 

"My  dear  Fisher,"  re 
More,  deeply  moved,  "ou 
and  thoughts  are  always  in 
you  have  only  represented 
second  time  the  picture  I 
ready  painted  myself." 

"Indeed!  "cried  Rochesti 
do  you  still  hesitate  ?" 

"  What !"  replied  More,  i 
ly,  "and  does  it  require  s 
hesitation  to  sacrifice  one 
I  would  not  wish  to  live  di 
ed;  and  I  should  considei 
guilty  if  I  forgot  my  duty 
my  sovereign  and  the  h< 
England!" 

"  So  you  are  resolved  !  i 
let  your  sacrifice  be  accomf 
said  the  saintly  bishop ;  **  1 
may  God,  whose  goodness 
nite,  hear  my  vows  and  g 
prayer :  may  the  same  dang 
us ;  side  by  side  with  you 
last  sigh  be  breathed  out  wit 
and  if  the  life  of  the  aged 
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iguished  before  that  of  the 
his  primey  then  may  the 
:  death  cut  us  down  at  the 
>ment !" 

dear  friend,"  cried  More, 
ny  years  that  have  passed 
ir  head  and  blanched  your 
ive  not  yet  ripened  your 
It,  since  you  can  believe  it 
that  the  king's  anger,  al- 
t  may  one  day  fall  on  me, 
rer  be  permitted  to  over- 
u,  the  counsellor  of  his 
hom  he  has  so  often, called 
r !  No,  I  can  conceive  of 
earful  possibility ;  the  wise, 
lous  Bishop  of  Rochester 
r  be  involved  in  the  mis- 
hat  would  crush  Thomas 

'  replied  Fisher,  "but  I 
lerstand  how  to  call  down 
[lead  the  vengeance  with 
may  hesitate  to  strike  me. 
ne.  More,  a  man  scarcely 
he  prime  of  life  before  he 
iself,  as  it  were,  daily  be- 

0  fail.  Just  as  in  the  au- 
ys  the  sun*s  light  rapidly 
£;s,  so  the  passing  years 
is  body  of  physical  strength 
uty;  but  it  has  no  effect 

soul.  The  heart — no,  the 
ver  grows  old  !  It  loves, 
as  in  the  early  morning  of 
when  at  last  it  has  reached 
when  wisdom  and  experi- 
re  destroyed  the  illusions 
ssions,  friendship,  strength- 
so  many  blessed  memories, 
ere  alone  and  entire,  like  a 
snt  flower  that  has  been 

1  and  preserved  from  the 
ig  worm. 

ng  almost  arrived  at  the 
is  career,  he  often  takes  a 
if  the  road  he  has  passed 
[e  loves  to  recall  his  joys 
orrows,  and  to  weep  again 
iends  he  has  lost.    I  know 


that  presumptuous  youth  imagines 
that  the  prudence  he  refuses  to 
obey  is  the  only  good  that  remains 
after  the  labors  of  life  have  been 
erminated  by  time. 

"  Your  feelings  are  not  in  unison 
with  those  of  an  old  man.  It  is  be- 
cause you  do  not  understand  them. 
He  lives  in  memory,  and  you  in 
hope.  You  pursue  a  phantom,  a 
chimera,  the  nothingness  of  which 
he  has  already  experienced ;  you 
accuse  him,  he  complains  of  you, 
and  often  you  do  not  deign  to  re- 
gard the  last  bitter  tear  that  is 
drawn  from  him  at  the  sight  of  the 
tomb  into  which  he  must  soon  de- 
scend." 

Oh  !"  exclaimed  More,  "  you 
whom  I  venerate  as  a  father  and 
love  as  a  friend — can  you  doubt  for 
one  moment  the  truth  of  a  heart 
entirely  devoted  to  you  ?  Confirm- 
ed by  your  example,  guided  and 
sustained  by  your  counsels,  what 
have  I  to  fear  ?  Banish  from  your 
mind  these  sad  presentiments.  Why 
should  this  dread  of  the  future,  that 
perhaps  after  all  is  only  chimerical, 
destroy  the  extreme  happiness  I 
enjoy  in  seeing  you  ?" 

For  a  long  time  they  continued 
to  converse,  until  the  light  of  early 
morning  at  length  succeeded  the 
uncertain  glimmer  of  the  candle, 
now  flickering  in  its  socket. 

**  My  friend,  I  must  leave  you," 
said  Rochester.  *  The  day  already 
dawns.  God  grant  the  sun  may 
not  this  morning  arise  on  the  be- 
ginning of  your  misfortunes !" 

"Oh!  no,"  replied  More,  "this 
is  my  fitc  to-day.  S.  Thomas  will 
pray  tor  .  nd  protect  us." 

The  good  bishop  then  descended 
to  the  courtyard  and  mounted  his 
•mule ;  but  More,  unwilling  to  give 
him  up,  walked  on  by  his  side  as 
far  as  the  road  followed  the  course 
of  the  river.   When  they  reached 
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the  cross-road  where  the  bishop 
turned  off,  More  shook  his  hand 
and  bade  him  farewell. 

A  great  wooden  cross  stood  near 
the  roadside,  on  which  was  sus- 
pended a  wreath  of  withered 
leaves ;  and  More,  seating  himself 
on  one  of  the  stone  steps  upon 
which  the  cross  was  elevated,  fol- 
lowed  the  good  bishop  with  his 
eyes  until  he  had  disappeared  in 
the  distance. 

He  then  rested  his  head  sadly  on 
his  hands,  and  recalled  to  mind  all 
this  venerable  friend  had  said  to 
him. 

"  He  is  right !"  he  mentally  ex- 
claimed. "  How  clear-sighted  his 
friendship  renders  him  !  Into  what 
a  sea  of  agitation,  malignity,  and 
hatred  I  shall  be  plunged!  And 
all  for  what  }  In  order  that  I  may 
be  lord  chancellor  of  the  kingdom 
through  which  this  road  passes. 
Behold,  then,  beside  the  highway," 
he  added,  looking  around  him,  "my 
lord  the  great  high  chancellor, 
shivering  in  the  cold  morning  air 
just  as  any  other  man  would  do 
who  had  gone  out  at  this  hour  with- 
out putting  on  his  cloak  !  .  .  .  Yes, 
I  can  understand  how  social  dis- 
tinctions might  cause  us  to  scorn 
other  men,  if  they  exempted  us 
from  the  inconveniences  of  life. 
We  might  then  perhaps  believe  that 
we  had  different  natures.  But  let 
us  change  our  garments,  and  we 
fall  at  once,  and  are  immediately 
confounded  with  the  common 
herd." 

While  making  these  sad  reflec- 
tions upon  the  follies  of  human  na- 
ture. More  arose  and  returned  to 
the  house,  where  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  his  aged  father — simple 
and  peaceable  old  man,  happy  in 
the  favor  of  the  king  and  the  vir- 
tues of  his  son — were  all  wrapped 
in  profound  slumber. 


In  a  spacious  apartment, 
the  dark  and  worm-eaten  ^ 
ragged  tapestry,  and  dilapi 
windows  presented  the  appe< 
of  a  desolate  and  abandoned  e 
a  fragment  of  broken  furnitur 
remained,  upon  which  was  | 
a  small  piece  of  bread.  Nv 
less  crumbs  strewed  the  dust 
and  were  eagerly  devoured  b 
tie  mouse,  but  recently  th( 
inhabitant  of  the  place.  1 
however,  he  had  the  compai 
man  whose  extraordinary  mil 
conceived  vast  projects  and  i 
ed  great  and  useful  enterp 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  C 
Wolsey.  Seated  upon  the  e 
a  wooden  stool  which  he  had 
in  the  embrasure  of  a  wine 
held  his  hands  crossed  on< 
the  other,  and  bitterly  reflect 
on  his  unhappy  destiny.  S 
of  which  he  felt  all  the  impi 
pressed  upon  his  agitated  so 
seemed  to  him  that  he  still 
the  cries  and  menaces  of  the 
populace  that  exulted  in  his  d 
and  to  which  perhaps,  als 
would  again  be  subjected.  . 
time  filled  with  courage  and 
tion,  at  another  humble  an 
down,  the  anxieties  of  his 
seemed  wholly  without  m( 
His  eyes,  wearied  with  s( 
listlessly  over  the  plain  whi' 
tended  before  him,  beheld 
single  laborer  ploughing  the 
"  Man  is  small,"  said  he,  **  i 
sence  of  immensity;  the  point 
he  forms  in  space  is  imperce 
Entire  generations  have 
away,  have  gathered  the  fru 
the  earth,  and  now  sleep  ir 
native  dust.  My  name  has  be 
known  to  them.  Millions  of  ere 
suffer,  where  I  exist  free  fron 
Coming  up  from  the  lowest 
of  society,  I  have  endeavoi 
elevate  myself  above  them. 
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y  existence  signified  to 
s  not  each  one  consider- 
tlie   common  centre 
ch  all  the  others  must 

sey,  impelled  by  extreme 
reached  the  little  worm- 

and  took  up  the  morsel 
id  left  from  his  repast 

before. 

e  was  raising  it  to  his 
an  entered,  dressed  in 
crupulous  manner,  and 
n  an  ample  cloak  of  the 
ial. 

vas  startled,  and  gazed 
itonishment. 

Arundel,"  he  exclaimed 
lat  could  have  brought 
place  ?" 

f,"  replied  Arundel,  in 
brupt  manner.  "  You 
erything,  and  have  never 
e  by  a  word  !  Do  you 
I  have  forgotten  all  you 
or  me  V 

ors  I  have  conferred  on 
slight,"  replied  Wolsey, 
Duld  have  been  natural 
have  no  longer  remem- 
,  especially  since  many 
eir  wealth,  and  perhaps 
to  me  have  so  complete- 
it." 

never  learned  how  to 
to  wear  velvet  gloves," 
mdel ;  "  but  I  am  still 
ant  of  the  art  of  forget- 
avors.  No,  it  has  never 
istom  to  act  thus;  and 
offended  me  more  than 
e  by  proving  you  believ- 
ble  of  such  baseness." 
aid  this,  Arundel  look 
)som  an  immense  purse 
in,  filled  with  gold,  and 
lie  dilapidated  table  be- 
age  of  clothing  which  he 
itfuUy  added  to  his  gift, 
are  no  acknowledgments 
ou  XXII. — 23 


to  be  made,"  he  remarked;  "it  is 
essential  first  of  all  that  you  be 
made  comfortable.  You  can  return 
this  when  it  suits  your  convenience. 
Now  let  us  say  no  more  about  it." 

".Alas  !"  cried  Wolsey,  "  are  you 
not  aware,  then,  that  I  may  never 
be  able  to  return  it?  They  will 
divide  my  ecclesiastical  benefices 
among  them.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  have: 
already  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  revenue  from  my  bishopric  qf 
Winchester.  This  is  the  only  food 
I  have  had  since  I  came  here,"  he 
added,  showing  him  the  bread  he 
still  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Indeed  !  It  is  not  very  delicate," 
replied  Arundel;  "but  it  is  your 
own  fault.  When  one  has  friends, 
he  should  not  neglect  them,  and 
that  is  just  what  you  have  done." 

"Misfortune  often  renders  us 
unjust,"  answered  the  cardinal, 
deeply  moved  by  the  generous 
frankness  and  brusque  proceedings 
of  Arundel,  whom  he  had  always, 
until  now,  regarded  as  being  haughty 
and  ungrateful,  because  he  had 
never  observed  him  among  his 
crowd  of  fawning  courtiers.  "  I 
must  confess  that  I  could  not  en- 
dure the  thought  of  being  repulsed 
by  those  for  whom  I  have  done 
everything.  I  do  not  believe  that 
among  the  immense  number  cf  those 
who  daily  wearied  me  with  protes- 
tations of  their  ostentatious  regard 
there  is  to-day  one  who  has  conde- 
scended to  think  of  me  in  my  mis- 
fortunes. You  only  have  thought 
to  succor  me  in  my  distress — you, 
who,  without  my  being  aware  of  it, 
have  doubtless  been  all  the  while 
the  most  sincere  among  them  all." 

'41  cannot  believe,"  replied  Arun- 
del, without  appearing  to  notice 
the  acknowledgments  with  which 
Wolsey  continued  to  overwhelm 
him,  "  that  they  would  all  thus- 
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liave  abandoned  you  had  they 
known  the  extreme  severity  with 
which  you  have  been  treated ;  it 
would  be  too  foul  a  blot  upon  the 
name  of  humanity.  Notwithstand- 
ing they  laugh  at  our  misfortunes,  I 
think  it  appears  worse  to  us  than  it 
really  is.  No,  be  assured  you  will 
find  some  faithful  friends  who  will 
•defend  you.  For  instance,  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  your  successor,  whose 
fortune  you  have  made,  cannot  fail 
to  use  his  influence  in  your  favor." 

"  More  owes  me  nothing,*  replied 
ithe  cardinal.  "  I  have  not  made 
»his  fortune ;  when  I  proposed  him 
to  the  king  as  Treasurer  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  had  for  a  long  time 
/  been  acquainted  with  his  rare 
merits.  Knowing  that  the  appoint- 
ment would  prove  both  useful  and 
agreeable  to  the  king,  I  recommend- 
ed him  to  make  it ;  but  really  it  was 
more  for  the  king's  benefit  than 
More's.  Besides,  I  am  aware  that 
More  is  one  of  the  most  zealous 
partisans  of  Catlierine.  Thus,  you 
see,  there  exists  no  reason  why  he 
should  feel  inclined  to  assist  me.  I 
am  only  surprised  that  a  man  of 
his  exalted  integrity  should  accept 
a  position  where  he  will  necessarily 
be  compelled  to  act  in  opposition 
to  his  convictions." 

"  It  is  with  the  eager  desire  of 
•ultimately  being  able  to  convert  all 
the  world  and  to  correct  all  con- 
sciences," replied  Arundel  with  a 
smile  of  derision  ;  for  he  never  lost 
an  occasion  of  ridiculing  the  impor- 
tance which  many  attach  to  politi- 
cal intrigues,  and,  as  they  say,  to 
the  public  good,  in  whose  manage- 
ment they  pretend  to  take  a  hand, 
in  order  to  win  admiration  at  any 
cost  for  their  talents.  "  And  v^ily, 
he  will  find  it  difficult  to  sustain 
liis  position,  unless  he  becomes  the 
very  humble  servant  of  my  Lady 
Anne,  regent  of  the  kingdom;  for 


nothing  is  done  but  what 
dains,  and  her  uncle,  whom 
appointed  chief  of  the  coun 
cutes  the  orders  which  tl 
claims  the  honor  of  comrou 
to  him.  Oh  !"  continued 
del  in  the  same  ironical  t< 
without  perceiving  the  painl 
his  words  produced  on  the  i 
cardinal,  "  truly  it  is  a  ve 
advantage,  and  above  all 
honorable  for  England,  to 
king  put  in  tutelage  to  the 
of  a  woman  as  weak  and 
she  is  arrogant.  If  he  w 
lutely  determined  to  go  into 
strings,  why  did  he  not 
the  good  Queen  Catherine 
charge  of  him  }  She,  at  Icai 
have  been  careful  to  hold  t 
equally  on  both  sides,  so 
swaddling  could  have  been 
walk  straight." 

"  A  swaddling,"  repeated 
**.  .  .  who  devoured  his  nu 

**  Hold,  my  dear  lord/'c< 
Arundel ;  "  it  cannot  be  der 
you  have  made  a  great  mi 
encouraging  the  king  in  his 
project — yes,  a  great  mistak 
they  now  begin  to  discover, 
do  wrong,  perhaps,  to  reproi 
since  you  are  the  first  to  be 
ed  for  your  manner  of  seein 
But  listen  tome;  as  for  n: 
in  order  to  avoid  dying  ol 
tion,  or  being  compelled  Xk 
on  just  such  bread  as  y< 
there,  I  had  been  obliged  t( 
the  place  of  lord  chance 
the  day  when  I  found  niysel 
ed  of  so  burdensome  and  i 
an  office  I  should  have  crie< 
*  Thank  heaven  that  I  a 
seated  by  my  own  fireside,  ^ 
peace  and  quiet  I  can  ge 
my  leisure  and  contemplate 
events.'  For  myself,  these 
principles:  to  have  nothin 
is  the  first  essential  to  ha] 
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igto  lose,  thesecond ;  nothing 
urb  or  annoy,  the  third  ;  and 
these  rest  all  the  others, 
is  niy  system — the  best  of  all 
IS,  the  only  .  . 

ndel  woiUd  have  still  contin- 
cplaining  the  numerous  the6- 

had  originated  for  securing 
less  for  an  indefinite  length 
e,  perhaps,  but  he  suddenly 
ired  that  Wolsey  no  longer 
him,  but,  with  his  head  sunk 

breast,  seemed  absorbed  in 
It. 

jll,  ray  lord,"  said  Arundel, 
are  not  listening  to  me,  it 
}  Really,  it  is  not  worth 
to  explain  to  you  the  true 
1  of  being  happy." 
I !  my  dear  Arundel,"  re- 
ATolsey,  aroused  by  the  excla- 
i  of  his  visitor,  **  how  could 
;pect  me  to  think  of  profiting 
ir  lessons,  or  to  make  an  ap- 
□n  of  your  theories  of  happi- 
when  at  this  very  moment, 
►s,  I  have  been  condemned  to 
by  Parliament  V* 
lere  is  no  proof  of  that," 
I  Arundel.  "  Sufficient  unto 
y  is  the  evil — gloomy  appre- 
ns  profit  us  nothing;  they 
5t   delay   the    progress  of 

;  on  the  contrary,  they  send 
on  us  in  advance,  and  only 
to  aggravate  the  consequen- 
Moreover,  I  must  not  forget 
gest  that  if  it  would  be  more 
ble  for  you  to  be  with  your 
5,  there  are  many  who  will 
)i)y  to  receive  you,  and  offer 
mansion  as  commodious,  al- 
1  less  sumptuously  furnished, 
JOMX  palace  of  York  or  that 
impton  Court,  the  latter  of 

I  have  never  liked  since  you 

the  gallery." 

hat   is   that   gallery  to  me 
I  surrender  it  up  to  you," 
lie  cardinal. 


The  endless  arguments  of  Arun- 
del began  to  weary  him  exceeding- 
ly. In  spite  of  the  extreme  grati- 
tude he  felt  for  his  sincere  and  gen- 
erous offers,  Wolsey  could  not  di- 
vest himself  of  the  conviction  that 
Arundel  belonged  to  that  class 
who,  while  in  other  respects  full 
of  good  impulses  and  laudable  in- 
tentions, are  so  entirely  wanting  in 
tact  and  delicacy,  and  contend  so 
urgently  for  their  own  opinions, 
that  the  consolations-  they  would 
force  you  to  adopt,  far  from  allevi- 
ating your  sufferings,  only  augment 
them  and  render  their  sympathy 
irksome  and  oppressive.  This  feel- 
ing was  experienced  by  Wolsey, 
uncertain  as  he  was  what  fate  was 
reserved  for  him,  trembling  even 
for  his  life,  while  Arundel  endeav- 
ored to  paint  for  him  a  minute  pic- 
ture of  the  happiness  and  tranquil- 
lity enjoyed  by  a  man  living  in 
peace  and  quiet,  with  nothing  to 
disturb  him  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  possessions. 

"Alas!"  he  exclaimed  at  length 
impatiently,  "why  has  not  kind 
Providence  blessed  me  with  a  na- 
ture like  yours  ?  I  should  be  less 
unhappy,  nor  every  instant  see 
yawning  before  me  the  terrible 
depths  of  the  precipice  on  which 
I  now  stand.  I  could  catch,  at 
least,  at  the  branches  of  absurdity, 
until  the  moment  when  I  should  be 
dashed  to  pieces !  But  no,  I  can- 
not ;  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with 
men  and*  things  to  expect  the 
slightest  assistance.  They  are  al- 
ways ready  to  strike  those  who  are 
falling,  but  never  attempt  to  raise 
them  up.  Yesterday,  only  yesterday, 
the  commissioners  of  Parliament 
d#nanded  of  me  the  letters-patent 
I  had  received  from  the  king  in  or- 
der to  exercise  my  authority  as  le- 
gate, although  every  one  knew  that, 
as  he  had  given  them  to  me,  it  was 
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his  right  alone  to  take  them  away 
again.  Ah  !  well,  they  have  per- 
sisted in  their  deniand,  and  have 
refused  to  believe  me  on  oath  ! 
No,  I  will  indulge  in  no  more  illu- 
sions ;  my  enemies  have  sworn 
my  death,  and  they  will  obtain  it  ! 
And  the  king,  the  king  my  master, 
after  fifteen  years  of  the  most  faith- 
ful service,  he  delivers  me  up,  help- 
less and  defenceless,  to  all  the  cruel- 
ties their  hatred  may  inspire;  and 
yeX  you,  Arundel,  think  that  I 
should  still  indulge  in  hope  ?" 

"  But  all  this  will  be  arranged,  I 
tell  you,"  replied  Arundel  with  an  im- 
perturbable coolness.  **  You  should 
not  trouble  yourself  in  advance, 
because,  if  the  worst  should  hap- 
pen, it  will  change  nothing;  and  if 
it  does  //<?/,  your  present  suffering 
will  have  been  needless." 

As  Arundel  finished  thiswise  rea- 
soning, Cromwell  appeared. 

He  came  from  London,  where  he 
had  been,  he  said,  to  defend  Wolsey 
before  the  Parliament. 

On  seeing  him  enter  the  cardinal 
was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable 
alarm,  thinking  his  fate  had  been 
decided. 

**  Cromwell  I"  he  cried,  and  could 
say  no  more. 

"Ah!"  replied  Cromwell,  "you 
should  not  thus  give  way  to  your 
apprehensions,  although  ..."  He 
paused  on  seeing  the  cardinal  grow 
deadly  pale.  "  You  need  have  no 
uneasiness,  because  the  king  has 
sent  Norris  to* bid  me  assure  you 
he  would  take  you  under  his  pro- 
tection." 

"  I  have  been  condemned,  then  !" 
cried  the  unhappy  Wolsey.  "  Speak, 
Cromwell,  speak  ;  conceal  nothing 
from  me.  I  am  not  a  child,"#he 
added  with  firmness. 

"  You  have  been  condemned  by 
the  StaF  Chamber,  but  the  king 
.says  he  will  have  the  bill  rejected 


in  the  House  of  Commons,"  replied 
Cromwell. 

"  He  will  not  do  it !"  cried  Wot 
sey,  the  tears  coursing  rapidly 
down  his  cheeks.  **  He  will  sacih 
fice  me,  Cromwell,  I  know  it;  he 
has  no  longer  any  use  for  me,  ind 
my  past  services  have  left  no  i» 
pression  on  his  mind.  But  hov 
far  has  their  rage  carried  them? 
To  what  have  they  condemned 
me.?" 

"  You  have  been  placed  be]fotd 
the  protection  of  the  king,  and  il 
your  property  confiscated." 

"The  king's  protection  isaliead^ 
recovered,"  gently  interrupted 
del,  who  had  listened  until  this 
in  silence.  "As  for  the  confisMtioiii 
that  will  be  more  difficult,  in; 
as  they  are  generally  more  ready  !• 
take  than  to  give.  However, 
dear  cardinal,  you  should  despai 
of  nothing ;  then  let  us  try  am 
console  you.  They  cannot  confis- 
cate me,  who  have  never  had  anf 
thing  to  do  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  council.  I  have  a  good  house, 
an  excellent  cook  ;  you  will  come 
iiome  with  me,  and,  my  word  for  it, 
you  shall  want  for  nothing." 

"  Arundel,"  interrupted  the  car- 
dinal, "  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
your  kind  offer ;  but  believe  me, 
they  will  not  leave  me  the  choice 
of  profiting  by  it." 

Why  not.?  why  not .?"  exclaim- 
ed Arundel.  "  The  devil  \  Wby. 
these  gentlemen  of  the  council  af« 
not  wild  beasts !  A  little  avari- 
cious, a  little  ambitious,  a  little  en- 
vious, and  slightly  selfish,  but  they 
are  at  least  as  accommodating  is 
the  devil!" 

"  No  !"  replied  Wolsey. 

"  I  assure  you,  before  receiving 
the  king's  message,"  said  Croniwelli 
"  1  was  in  despair,  for  they  spok^ 
of  having  you  arrested  and  immedi- 
ately urging  the  accusation  of  high 
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;  but  since  the  king  has  de- 
r'ou  under  his  protection,  I 
believe  that  all  is  entirely 
[orris  has  repeated  to  me 
times  :  *  Say  positively  to 
linal  that  the  king  advises 
to  be  troubled,  and  to  re- 
that  he  can  give  him, 
ment  he  pleases,  far  more 
ly  can  take  away.* " 
»pe  I  may  be  mistaken,  dear 
11,"  replied  the  cardinal 
sombre  air ;  "  but  I  fear  a 
ary  compassion  only  has 
the  king  to  say  what  you 
,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
that  wicked  night-bird  * 
in  have  possession  of  his  ear. 
not  fail  to  use  her  influence 

's  customary  designatioa  of  Anne  1  Bo- 

TO  BV  CONTlKUtD. 
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Predestined  second  Eve.    For  this  conceiv'd 

Immaculate — not  lower  than  the  first. 

Chosen  beginner  in  the  loss  reversed, 
And  mediatress  in  the  gain  achieved, 
When,  the  new  angel,  as  the  old,  believed, 

Thy  hearkening  should  bless  whom  Eve's  had  curst. 

And  therefore  we,  whose  bondage  thou  hast  burst, 
Grateful  for  our  inheritance  retrieved. 
Must  deem  this  jewel  in  thy  diadem 

The  brightest — hailing  thee  alone  "  all  fair," 
Nor  ever  soil'd  with  the  original  stain  : 
Alone,  save  Him  whose  heart-blood  bought  the  gem 

With  peerless  grace  preventive  none  might  share^ 
Redemption's  perfect  end,  all  else  tho'  vain. 


in  defaming  me  and  blackening  anew 
all  my  actions,  until  the  king*  will 
cease  to  oppose  the  wicked  designs 
they  have  conceived  against  me." 

Saying  this,  he  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands  and  sank  into  a  state  of 
despondency  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. 

Cromwell  made  no  reply,  and 
Arundel  silently  took  his  leave,  in- 
wardly congratulating  himself,  as  he 
returned  home,upon  the  tranquil  and 
happy  life  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
lead,  and  censuring  those  who 
would  not  imitate  his  example ; 
without  once  reflecting  that  few 
were  in  a  position  so  agreeable  or 
independent  as  his,  and  consequent- 
ly were  not  able  to  enjoy  themselves 
equally  nor  after  his  own  deliber- 
ate fashion. 
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VILLAGE  LIFE  IN 

"  I  THINK  I  shall  start  for  New 
Hampshire  to-morrow,"  I  said. 
**  Do  you  know  anything  about 
L  ,  in  Cheshire  County  ?" 

Jones,  who  had  been  meditative- 
ly examining  the  coloring  of  a 
richly-tinted  meerschaum,  sat  up 
erect  at  this  question,  with  a  sud- 
den access  of  vigor. 

"  L  he  said.   "  By  George  ! 

there's  where  Agnes  Cortland  lives 
now  in  the  summer." 

It  was  the  middle  week  of  July. 
Aspirations  for  one  whiff  of  the 
breeze  among  the  hills  hud  become 
irresistible.  We  were  sitting  to- 
gether, Jones  and  I,  in  my  room 
up-town  after  luncheon.  Jones  was 
a  young  New  York  artist  in  his  first 
season  after  his  return  from  Jtaly 
the  previous  autumn.  He,  too, 
was  about  to  start  on  a  sketching 
tour  through  Vermont,  in  which 
State  his  people  lived.  He  was 
late  leaving  town,  but  money  was 
not  easy  with  him — a  handsome 
young  fellow  of  that  golden  age 
between  twenty-three  and  twenty- 
four,  when  one  is  apt  to  think  he 
needs  only  a  very  short-handled 
lever  to  move  the  world.  He  was 
of  medium  height,  but  squarely 
and  powerfully  built ;  with  a  face 
good-natured,  but  very  resolute,  in 
expression.  A  stranger  would  not 
be  likely  to  take  a  liberty  with  him. 
I  had  a  strong  notion  that  Jones 
would  make  a  better  soldier  than 
artist,  if  there  were  any  question  ^f 
blows  being  struck  for  the  country, 
whicli  happily  there  is  not.  But 
hitherto  I  had  shrewdly  kept  that 
opinion  to  myself.  Considerably 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

older  than  he  was,  and  enga| 
another  occupation,  circums 
had  thrown  us  a  good  deal  tof 
Intimacy  had  brought  conft 
and  confidence,  at  his  age,  m 
nothing  more  nor  less  than 
ways  does  under  such  circui 
ces-r-the  unbosoming  of  hi 
affairs.  How  few  there  ar 
have  not  found  themselves 
same  position,  either  as  act 
sympathetic  chorus,  or  in  ti 
both  !  What  countless  dran 
passion  are  continually  beii 
upon  the  piivate  stage  befo: 
limited  audience ! 

Now,  it  is  not  the  purp< 
this  paper  to  pursue  the  hist 
Jones'  captivity  at  the  ban 
the  tender  goddess  through 
infinitesimal  and  transcen 
chapters  a  first  romance  run 
More  placid  emotions  and  ol 
tions,  befitting  the  serenity 
proaching  middle  age,  are  ir 
for  the  reader.  And  in  fact  t 
tory  of  Jones'  passion  is  st 
complete.  But  so  much  of  ; 
be  given  as  fell  within  the  p 
of  our  New  Hampshire  ol 
tions. 

Jones  was  poor — prosaic 
which  robs  life  of  so  many 
pensations  as  we  grow  old. 
twenty-three  we  spurn  the  n 
of  the  glittering  dross — thai 
Congress  gives  us  any  to  \ 
Let  us  say  rather  of  the  flirr 
per.  At  that  age  of  our  £ 
life  we  coin  money  at  ou 
mint ;  or,  more  truly,  draw 
less  drafts  on  the  Bank  < 
Future.     Happy  the  man 
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lem  wlien  they  fall  due ! 
:  least,  had  no  doubts  as  to 
e  solvency.  But  his  plans 
;ue — very  ! 

Cortland  was  the  daughter 
I  road  director — or  two  or 
rectors  rolled  into  one — 
the  world,  or  at  least  the 
rk  world,  to  choose  from, 
nes!  his  story  might  almost 
icted  from  the  start.  Yet 
iritor  of  the  (latent)  genius 
lalf-dozen  masters,  ancient 
rn,  you  choose  to  name,  be- 
)erhaps  with  some  reason, 
i  daughter  of  Dives  liked 
d  as  for  himself,  he  vowed 
>erbole  that  he  adored  her. 
ad  frequently  met — their 
then  being  neighbors  in 
ntry — before  he  went  to 
lere  he  had  spent  two  years 
and  wandering  about, 
tval  of  affection  had  been 
:tween  them,  but  h&  had 
ay  with  the  consciousness 
:tle  signs  and  tokens  give 
was  not  disliked.  Since 
rn  a  year  ago  some  meet- 
taken  place— at  rarer  in- 
-in  society.  At  an  evening 
iiie  months  before  she  had 
m,  he  said,  a  slight  but  un- 
>le  opportunity  of  declaring 
if  he  had  wished  to  do  so. 
I  did  not  take  it,*'  said 
k'ho,  spite  of  his  being  in 
s  as  manly  a  young  fellow 
ould  meet.  "  She  knows  I 
•;  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
a  fortune-hunter." 
bed  at  this  quixotic  decla- 

dear  fellow,"  I  said,  "  you 
igh  game.  But  I  should 
he  auri  sa/:ra  fames  inter- 
j  way  or  tlie  other,  with  my 
amotions.  If  I  did  so  at 
tus  would  have  his  due 
n  the  scale,  believe  me!" 


"  What  would  you  do  ?"  said 
Jones.  This  was  in  one  of  those 
"tobacco  parliaments"  in  early 
spring — if  so  they  might  be  called, 
where  one,  only,  smoked,  and  the 
other  looked  on  with  sympathy ;  for 
I  had  abandoned  the  "  weed"  some 
years  before — hardly  of  such  pro- 
fundity, nor  yet  so  silent,  as  those 
Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  of.  Jones  had 
recurred  to  his  usual  topic  of  hopes 
and  perplexities. 

"  Do  I  answered,  looking  at  * 
him  retrospectively,  as  it  were,  as 
if  contemplating  my  own  departed 
youth,  as  he  sat  there  in  his  favor- 
ite attitude  after  dinner,  gracefully 
balancing  one  leg  over  the  arm  of 
my  chintz-covered  easy-chair,  while 
I  was  stretched  out  on  the  sofa. 
''Ah!  that  is  an  easy  question  to 
propound,  but  not  so  easy  to  an- 
swer. At  your  age  I  .should  not 
think  you  would  need  much  prompt- 
ing. But  if  you  ask  me,  I  would 
say,  leave  it  alone !  Love  is  a 
luxury  for  the  rich  or  the  evenly- 
mated  poor.  But  you  are  not  like- 
ly to  take  that  advice.  A  good 
deal  would  depend  on  the  rein- 
forcements she  might  bring  to  the 
struggle.  A  woman  is  not  always 
a  passive  instrument  in  those  af- 
fairs, but  sometimes  has  a  will  of 
her  own.  I  have  never  seen  your 
fair  one,  and  know  nothing  about 
her.  But  if  she  be  a  girl  of  some 
strength  of  character,  and  her  love 
do  not  prove  a  mere  school-girl's 
fancy,  she  might  possibly  gain  her 
father's  consent.  But  it  is  -not  a 
promising  adventure,  at  the  best ; 
and  I  would  not  recommend  you 
to  embark  your  hopes  in  it.  Keep 
clear  of  serious  entanglements  un- 
til you  see  your  way  before  you. 
Above  all,  avoid  anything  like  a 
clandestine  engagement.  It  will 
not  add  to  your  happiness  or  hers. 
I  don't  suppose  you  will  think  this 
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a  very  encouraging  opinion.  But 
there  may  be  circumstances  in  your 
favor  I  know  nothing  of.  Marry 
her,  if  you  can,  and  can  get  the 
father's  consent ;  and  go  into  "  rail- 
roading" with  him  in  his  office. 
You  will  make  more  money  at  that 
than  you  are  ever  likely  to  do  stick- 
ing little  dabs  of  color  on  a  piece 
of  canvas." 

I  saw  Jones  wince  at  this  mer- 
cenary view  of  his  art.  But  he 
bore  it  like  a  man,  and  continued 
silent.  The  suggestion  of  sucli  a 
change  of  vocation  did  not  appear 
to  surprise  him,  though  it  was  plain 
no  active  intention  of  throwing  up 
his  art  had  yet  entered  his  mind. 
The  fact  is,  Jones  is  one  of  those 
young  men — not  inconsiderable  in 
numbers  in  the  profession — who 
**  have  a  studio,"  but  are  not  likely 
ever  to  send  many  master-pieces  out 
of  it.  Developing  some  precocious 
talent  for  drawing  when  they  are 
boys,  and  seizing  with  boyish  eager- 
ness upon  the  suggestion  of  being 
"an  artist,*'  they  are  offered  by 
fond  but  undiscerning  parents 
upon  the  altar  of  art.  But  they 
never  advance  beyond  a  mechani- 
cal dexterity  in  putting  convention- 
al scenes  upon  canvas.  They 
haven't  a  spark  of  that  genius  that 
is  often  observed  where  other  pur- 
suits have  prevented  a  devotion  to 
the  profession.  Eventually  they 
abandon  altogether  the  study  or 
practice  of  their  art.  or  sink  into 
drudges  for  the  picture  or  chromo 
dealers,  or  grind  out  a  living  as 
<lrawing-masters,or — Heaven  knows 
•how.  I  will  not  say  that  Jones  was 
altogether  deficient  in  talent,  but 
the  talent  that  makes  an  agreeable 
accomplishment  for  the  rich  ama- 
teur is  a  different  thing  from  that 
which  will  pay  the  piper  or  win  emi- 
nence in  the  art.  Jones  painted 
'his  pictures  for  the  autumn  and 


spring  exhibitions,  and  had  or 
two  on  view  in  one  of  the  up- 
windows.  But  at  Du  Vernet 
sale  I  know  that  a  clever  litt 
of  coloring  on  whiph  he  had 
some  time  was  knocked  dowr 
chromo-dealer  for  sixteen  dc 
How  was  he  going  to  live  or 
prices  ?  And  as  for  marrying 
Cortland — it  was  simply  prc| 
ous  to  think  of  it.  Nor  is  tl 
dundancy  of  young  native 
on  whom  neither  genius  norf 
smiles  confined  to  New  York 
In  Boston,  which  is  the  onl) 
city  boasting  of  a  native  sch< 
art,  the  same  low  prices  prevj 
is  disheartening;  but  a  moi 
heartening  thing  still  is  that 
prices  often  represented  the 
value  of  the  picture. 

Jones  was  imperfectly  edi 
though  his  continental  travc 
made  him  a  fair  linguist  H 
tainly  drew  very  little  insp 
from  the  antique,  for  he  kne' 
to  nothing  about  it;  nor  h 
much  of  that  sympathy  wit 
undercurrent  of  life,  and  it: 
tions  with  nature,  which  giv( 
nificance  to  common  things, 
had  a  fondness  for  pleasure 
of  course,  did  not  contribute 
success.  Yet  he  was  one  of 
young  fellows  whom  it  is  inr 
ble  to  meet  without  liking, 
was  frank,  honorable,  and  s\ 
and  had  a  robust  shrewdness 
him  in  dealing  with  men  and 
that  made  him  a  pleasant  co 
ion.  That  he  would  ever 
choose  a  more  active  kind 
— and  probably  succeed  in 
was  half-convinced,  and  ray  . 
about  "  railroading,"  though  s 
partly  in  jest,  was  inwardly 
in  good  faith. 

On  this  particular  July  c 
on  which  our  paper  opens 
followed  up  the  announcemt 
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d  trip  to  L  by  ex- 

rish  that  he  were  going 
>  that  he  might  come  to 
mderstanding  with  Ag- 
id ;  and  the  wish  was 
?d  by  the  determination 

3ng  do  you  intend  to 

*  he  asked. 

J  first  week  in  Septem- 

\  will  come  back  that 
Din  you  for  a  few  days 
rst  of  September.  The 
on't  leave  there  till  Oc- 
ean come  back  to  New 
ler." 

have  been  ungracious 
:  to  have  objected  to 
il,  though  I  had  a  good 
:s  about  its  wisdom.-  So 

that  my  little  excursion 
vhich  I  had  innocently 

•  be  a  season  of  simple 
such  as  Mr.  Tennyson 
his  Olympian  deities, 

ipon  the  hills  together, 
mankind,"  was  compli- 
ubordinate  interest  in  a 
m  real  life  which  had 
illage  for  a  stage, 
t  day  I  started,  taking 
ouie.  That  staid,  quiet, 
^  seems  always  to  be, 
with  New  York,  like  a 
l-boy  by  the  side  of  a 
ing  brother  fonder  of  a 
than  his  books.  Then 
g.  where  I  stopped  over 
me  stage  travelling  was 
from  our  "  jumping-off  " 
riding  over  the  country 
he  morning  was  more 
than  on  a  dark  and 
It.  In  the  morning  the 
Railroad  again,  and  one 

hes  to  L  .    The  un- 

•olness  of  the  morning 
the   train  entered  the 
pshire  hills,  already  be- 


gan to  refresh  mind  and  body  alike. 
The  pines  and  hemlocks  extending 
back  into  deep,  dim  recesses  carpet- 
ed with  moss  and  ferns ;  the  cattle 
moving  slowly  over  the  pastures  in 
the  distance ;  the  pastures  them- 
selves stretching  up  the  sides  of 
the  highest  hills,  still  of  the  freshest 
green,  without  a  hint  of  the  yellow 
undertone  that  I  watched  gradually 
overspread  them  as  the  summer  ri- 
pened into  autumn ;  a  lake  in  the  fore- 
ground, silent,  unvisited,  its  clear  wa- 
ters unpolluted  by  the  dregs  of  com- 
merce or  the  drainage  of  a  vast  me- 
tropolis ;  even  the  caw !  caw  !  of  the 
ravens  flying  off  from  the  tops  of 
the  pine  stumps,  send  a  novel  and 
delicious  feeling  of  freedom  through 
the  breast  of  the  city  traveller  who 
has  put  care  and  work  behind  him 
for  a  season.     Nor  is  this  feel- 
ing altogether  evanescent.  Even 
now,  as  winter  approaches  and  the 
north  winds  from  the  same  hills 
come  sweeping  down  over  the  great 
city,   sending  us  chattering  and 
freezing  to  our  cosey  firesides,  the 
glory  of  the  July  foliage  moves  our 
memory  like  a  far-off  dream  of 
youth.   Yet,  after  all,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  charm  of 
country  scenes  is  not  due  in  great 
part  to  their  novelty  at^d  the  feeling 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  them  lon- 
ger than  we  please.    Of  all  that  has 
been  written  in  praise  of  country 
life,  how  much  is  the  work  of  the 
city  resident ;  how  little,  compara- 
tively speaking,  springs  from  the 
country  itself!     There  drudgery 
too  often  takes  the  place  of  senti- 
ment.    It  is  the  Epicurean  poet, 
Horace,  satiated  with  the  noise  of 
the  Forum  and  the  gossip  of  the 
baths,  who  sings  sweetest  of  rural 
contentment,  of  the  "lowing  herds,** 
the  "  mellow  fruits  of  autumn,"  and 
the  **  brooks  murmuring  over  stony 
beds."    But  when  he  gives  play  to 
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his  satiric  vein,  none  pictures  more 
truthfully  than  the  Venusian  the 
grumbling  of  the  husbandman,  who 
"turns  the  heavy  clay  with  the 
hard  plough."  Embowered  in 
some  shady  arbor  on  the  windings 
of  the  Digentia  through  his  Sabine 
farm,  or  doing  a  little  amateur 
farming,  to  the  amusement,  as  he 
confesses,  of  his  blunt  country  neigh- 
bors, who  laughed  at  the  dandy 
poet  with  a  hoe  in  his  hand,  it  was 
easy  for  Horace  to  chant  the 
smooth  and  sunny  side  of  country 
life.  But  the  eight  laborers  on  his 
estate,  chained  literally  to  the  soil, 
as  many  a  New  England  farmer 
morally  is  by  the  burden  of  debt 
or  family,  no  doubt  saw  things  dif- 
ferently. And  the  bailiff  of  his 
woodlands  we  know  to  have  de- 
spised those  "  desert  and  inhospit- 
able wilds,"  and  to  have  longed  for 
the  streets  and  shows  of  Rome.  It 
is  amazing  upon  what  inattentive 
ears  the  music  of  our  wild  birds  falls 
in  a  secluded  farm-house.  Often  it 
seems  absolutely  unheard ;  while 
the  clatter  of  the  long  street  of  the 
country  town  that  the  farmer  visits 
once  a  month  is  for  ever  in  his 
mind. 

But  we  delay  too  long  at  the  way 
station  at  L  .    Let  us  onwards. 

The  carrier  of  the  United  States 
mail,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the 
Jehu  of  the  passenger  stage,  slings 
our  impedimetUa  up  behind  with  an 
energy  to  be  envied  by  a  veteran 
"  baggage-smasher  "  at  some  of  our 
big  depots,  straps  it  down,  and 
jumps  upon  the  box.  We  mount 
more  slowly  beside  him,  disdaining 
to  be  shut  up  in  the  close  interior, 
and  intent  upon  looking  at  the 
country  we  pass  through  this  lovely 
morning.     The  two  stout  grays 

breast  the  hill   leading  to  L  

Centre,  eight  miles  distant. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is 


hilly  and  broken  ;  as  we  a 

L  ,  mountainous.  M 

the  crest  of  the  first  stcc 
beautiful  natural  panoirai*^ 
out  before  us:    long,  n&r 
tersecling  lines  of  timber,! 
hedges,  dividing  the  hill  fai 
each  other.     A  rolling 
spreads  toward  the  east, 
on  the  horizon  by  a  low 
mountains  wooded  to  the 
and  with  a  white  steeple 
out  here  and  there  among 
at  their  base.    The  effects 
and  shade,  caused  by  the  < 
a  brilliant  day,  on  one 
white  steeples,  standing  ou 
ly  against  the  side  of  a 
eight  or  ten  miles  distant, 
liar.    Sometimes  it  becora 
ble,  as  the  circle  of  the  s 
projected  upon  that  are: 
mountain  which  includes  it 
as  the  dark  veil  moves  slo 
a  sliding  motion,  up  the 
over  the  crest  of  the  mour 
white  spire  flashes  out  fror 
scure  background  of  the  fc 
a  sudden  brilliancy.  On 
patches  of  blue  water  an 
trees  in  the  hollows  reve 
presence  of  numerous  pom 
small  lakes,  and  some  of  1 
ones,  are  universally  callec 
England. 

To  the  northwest  what 
to  be  a  level  plain  from  th( 
over  which  we  rode,  but  wl 
in  reality  broken  and  un 
ground,  stretched  beneatli 
ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
Mt.  Monadnock.  The  m 
grand,  massive,  and  still  v 
a  thin  mist,  rose  boldly  f 
low  country  at  its  foot  to  ; 
of  nearly  four  thousand  fee 

A  ride  of  an  hour  anc 
brought  us  to  the  top  of 
on  the  side  of  which  standi 
A  dozen  scattered  houses  f 
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e  green,  and  a  Congre- 
eling-house,  with  white 
x  and  green  blinds, 
vay  down  the  incline, 
office  and  country  store 
;  at  the  cross-roads  as 
own  the  hill,  and  some 
>  on  the  green  seem  to 
stranger  with  a  friend- 
le  enters  the  village, 
d  I  to  myself,  **  is  rural 
mplicity.  Farewell  for 
jerous  weeks  the  busy 

nen."    L          is  quite 

eaten  track  of  summer 
lad  been  recommended 
nd  who  had  spent  some 
re,  on  the  ground  of 
larming  scenery,  good 
repose.  Nor  did  I  find 
0  regret  having  listened 
country  tavern  offers 
It  to  man  and  beast, 
;ed  to  by  the  drummers 
men  who  invade  L  , 
,  with  their  goods.  But 
orced  to  be  dependent 
letter  from  my  friend 
le  the  hospitable  doors 
mfortable  farm-house 
ad  boarded  two  years 

t  be  said  at  the  outset 
er  the  other  drawbacks 
fe  in  New  Hampshire, 
ng  the  farming  class  a 
rtesy,  and,  among  the 
n  an  inherited  refine- 
mer,  especially  in  their 
strangers, which  speaks 
native  stock.  Prejudi- 
t  among  both  men  and 
?p-rooted,  as  we  shall 
irrow-minded  opinions 
ut  even  these  are  con- 
to  manifest  them  might 
The  family  in  which 
:iled  consisted  of  Mr. 
lis  wife,  their  married 
ho,  together  with  her 


husband,  resided  with  them — an  un- 
married daughter,  and  a  pretty  lit- 
tle girl,  the  grandchild.    Mr.  Allen 

kept  a  country  store — for  L  

boasted  of  two — and  traded  also  in 
cattle  with  Canada,  making  a  jour- 
ney sometimes  as  far  as  Montreal  in 
the  spring  to  buy  stock,  which  he 
fattened  on  his  pastures  through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  sold  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter.  These 
various  ventures,  which  were  on 
the  whole  successful — as  the  com- 
mand of  a  little  ready  money  en- 
abled him  to  take  his  time  and 
buy  and  sell  to  advantage — ^liad 
made  him  more  forehanded  than 
most  of  his  neighbors.    He  was  one 

of  the  selectmen  of  L  .  His 

dwelling-house,  a  large,  white,  well- 
kept  two-story  edifice,  with  a  gar- 
den-plot facing  the  village  street,  a 
piazza  on  the  sunny  side,  and  two 
beautiful  maples  dividing  the  car- 
riage yard  from  the  rpad,  was  one 

of  the  handsomest  in  L  .  Mrs. 

Allen  was  one  of  those  energetic 
housewives  whose  sound  sense  and 
domestic  capacity  had  evidently 
contributed  not  a  little  to  her  hus- 
band's present  prosperity. 

They  were  a  sturdy  couple,  intel- 
ligent, honest,  and  knowing  what 
was  due  to  themselves  and  others  ; 
now  going  down  the  hill  together 
with  mutual  dependence  and  confi- 
dence in  each  other.  I  consider 
them  a  good  example  of  the  best 
type  of  the  New  Hampshire  farm- 
ing class. 

The  married  daughter  did  not 
compare  favorably  with  the  mother. 
One  could  not  say  of  her  in  any 


sense ; 


'  O  matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior !' 


for,  as  to  the  question  of  female 
beauty,  I  will  not  say,  as  far  as  my 
observations  extend,  that  the  New 
Hampshire,  or  indeed  the  New  En- 
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gland  women  generally,  outside  the 
radius  of  Boston  and  some  of  the 
large  towns,  are  very  generously 
endowed  by  nature  with  that  gra- 
cious but  dangerous  gift.  The 
lines  of  the  face  are  too  strongly 
marked ;  they  are  sallow,  the  form 
angular;  or,  where  the  figure  is  ful- 
ler, it  is  apt  to  be  as  redundant  as 
the  old  Flemish  painters  make  the 
women  at  a  village  fair. 

But  this  absence  of  feminine 
beauty  is  not  universal.  I  have 
seen  a  young  mother  with  her  babe 
in  her  lap — a  visitor  sitting  in  Mrs. 
Allen's  parlor — who  made  a  picture 
of  beautiful  maternity  as  dignified 
and  simple  as  Murillo  ever  painted. 
As  for  that  more  lasting  moral  beauty 
which,  where  it  is  feminine,  puts  on 
its  most  delightful  and  engaging 
charm,  Mrs.  Harley,  the  married 
daughter,  was  too  much  engaged 
with  her  own  little  cares  and  gos- 
sip—poor woman  ! — to  think  much 
of  so  intangible  a  possession. 
Brought  up,  probably,  in  habits  of 
more  leisure  and  pleasure-seeking 
than  her  mother,  who  still  took  all 
the  household  work  upon  herself, 
she  was  a  victim  of  ennui  and  of 
that  blight  of  too  many  American 
homes — only  one  child  to  care  for. 
Her  health  was  delicate  and  un- 
certain, and  she  bade  fair  to  sink 
eventually  into  that  class  of  inva- 
lid wives  which  forms  such  an  un- 
happily large  percentage  of  Ameri- 
can women.  How  often  have  I 
heard  her  complain  of  the  dreadful 
dulness  of  the  day!  "But,"  I 
asked,  **  what  will  you  do  in  the 
winter,  if  you  find  the  summer  so 
unbearable  V*  Her  answer  was 
that  they  generally  enjoyed  them- 
selves enough  in  the  summer-time 
to  be  able  to  get  througli  the  win- 
ter. I  don't  know  whether  this 
was  a  covert  thrust  at  my  lack  of 
entertaining  power ;  but  I  laughed 


at  the  stroke  of  satire  at  my  ex! 
innocent  or  intended.  That 
dreary,  snow- shrouded  New  I 
shire  winter — it  demanded  in 
stout  heart  to  face  it  in  oneo 
isolated  villages.  Mrs.  Harl 
given  up  her  music  when 
ried ;  the  piAno  stood  idle 
best  room.  She  read  nothii 
less  looking  at  the  fashion-p 
a  ladies'  magazine  be  cod 
reading.  A  Sunday-school 
a  day's  shopping  in  the 
country  town,  were  white 
her  calendar.  Is  such  a  pii 
life  cheerless  ?  Yet  too  m 
men  are  forced  to  endure 
where.  Happy  they  if  the 
ing  resources  of  the  faith 
literature  come  to  their  aid 
Harley  was  a  kind  woman 
if  her  attention  were  draf 
moment  from  herself;  an^ 
fectionate  and  anxious  wiA 
and  her.  love  for  her  child 
and  over-indulgent  as  th 
sentiment  was  apt  to  h 
her  redeeming  qualities, 
in  a  large  city,  with  mear 
in  proportion  to  those  wil 

reach  in  L  ,  she  wou 

made  a  more  agreeable  wor 
would  have  been  tenfold 
herself.  The  influence  o 
solitary  life — where  a  relig 
cation  does  not  exalt  and 
it — is  more  unfavorable  in  i 
upon  women  than  upon  me 
latter  commonly  have  wor 
which  keeps  their  facuiti 
rusting.  Woman's  nature  i 
tially  social. 

Mr.  Harley  assisted  his 
in-law  in  the  store — a  tall 
some  young  man  with  a  < 
who,  at  that  season,  sat  in  t 
the  whole  afternoon  with 
one  customer.  Such  a 
)'Outh,  with  its  superabunda 
gies  ready  to  pour  like  a 
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lannel,  is  stagnation. 
)f  man's  natural  pow- 

decay.  But  natural 
leir  sway  in  the  great 
iuch  cases,  and  force 
3r  themselves.  The 
>e  villages  leave  their 
e  great  cities,  or  take 
ley's  advice  and  **  go 

is  hard,  and  it  is  mo- 
Ich  adds  a  new  slavery 
The  exodus  is  con- 

-  has  less  population 
ihabited  houses  now 
brty  years  ago.  The 

of  other  villages — a 
in  a  comparatively 
One  rambles  along 

overgrown  with  grass, 

conies  upon  a  desert- 
l  house  and  barn,  the 
standing,  or  perhaps 

than  a  heap  of  bricks 
He  asks  about  the 
s  told  that  they  have 
The  answer  is  vague 
n   as  their  fate.  I 

old  man  of  eighty- 

in  the  shade  on  the 
fore  the  country  store, 
lid  hear  the  news  in 

He  remembered  with 
he  events  of  the  war 
!e  spoke  with  regret 
ishing   times   of  his 

—  and  its  dulness  to- 
■Qving  disposition  of 
I  youth  is  the  result 
elbow-room,  and  has 
:ntial  in  building  up 
nd  subduing  the  vir- 
3.   The  manufacturing 

Hampshire  also  gain 
expense  of  the  small 
e  township — or  town, 
:ommonly  called — em- 
or  four  of  such  vil- 
ubject  to  the  same  re- 
ement.  Comparati  ve- 
rms have  been  broken 


in  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years;  and  too  rarely  it  happens 
on  the  old  farms  that  fresh  ground 
is  taken  in  from  the  pasture  for 
cultivation.  The  son  tills  what  his 
father  or  grandfather  cleared. 

The  first  few  days  in  L   I 

spent  rambling  about  the  pastures — 
some  of  them  literally  red  with  the 
raspberry,  which,  though  it  has  not 
the  delicacy  or  fragrance  of  the 
wild  strawberry,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
dained by  the  city  palate — or 
climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
neighboring  hills.  What  a  sense 
of  elastic  joy  and  freedom  to  me, 
who  had  not  spent  a  summer  in 
the  country  for  three  years,  to  lie 
stretched  at  full  length  on  the  top 
of  a  new-mown  hill,  and  let  the  eye 
wander  over  the  valley  beneath, 
with  its  intervening  woods  and 
ponds,  till  it  rested  upon  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  the  cloud-shadows 
chasing  each  other  over  their  sides 
and  summits  I  If  this  were  not  in 
truth  an  Arcadia  to  those  who 
lived  and  died  there,  and  were 
buried  in  the  white-stoned  church- 
yard among  the  elms — if  to  them 
life  brought  its  cares,  its  jealousies, 
and  sorrows — to  the  stranger  who 
sought  nothing  more  than  to  enjoy 
its  natural  beauties  it  renewed  all 
the  associations  of  rural  happiness 
and  simplicity.  Not  that  one  might 
hope  to  see  a  Corydon  and  Phillis 
issue  from  the  New  Hampshire 
woods — for  there  is  a  sternness 
among  those  northern  scenes,  even 
in  the  brightest  bloom  of  summer, 
foreign  to  the  poetry  of  the  South — 
but  that  in  its  dark  pine  groves  and 
on  its  windy  hills  fancy  might  pic- 
ture an  eclogue  or  a  romance  not 
less  sweet  and  tender  because  more 
real. 

L         is  on  the  height  of  land 

between  the  valleys  of  the  Connec- 
ticut and  Merrimac,  between  twenty 
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and  thirty  miles  distant  from  each. 
It  is  from  one  thousand  to  one 
thousand  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  It  is  said  of  the  rain 
that  falls  on  the  roof  of  the  village 
church  that  part  of  it  eventually 
runs  into  the  Connecticut,  part  into 
the  Merriniac,  so  evenly  does  its 
roof-tree  divide  the  water-shed  of 
those  rivers.  But  as  the  same 
story  is  told  of  other  churches  in 
the  central  belt  of  Cheshire  County, 
it  may  be  regarded  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  rhetorical  illustration 
than  as  a  fact  of  physical  geogra- 
phy. The  scenery  is  not  of  the 
grand  or  sublime  order  to  be  seen 
further  north  among  the  White 
Mountains,  except  where  Mt. 
Monadnock  raises  its  dark  and 
solemn  front  above  the  surround- 
ing landscape;  but  it  is  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque.  Its  greatest 
charm  is  its  variety.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  sun  was  well  towards 
the  zenith — for  the  fresh  air  of 
those  hills  made  the  day  at  all 
hours  delightful — I  would  stroll 
out  over  the  pastures  to  a  hill  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
farm-house.  There  would  I  seat 
myself,  protected  from  the  sun's 
ardent  rays,  under  a  young  maple 
bush,  the  elastic  branches  of  which, 
with  the  sloping  ground  thick  with 
ferns,  made  a  natural  easy-chair. 
The  valley  is  below  me,  the  farms 
stretch  along  the  nearer  hills,  and 
in  the  farther  distance  the  blue- 
veiled  mountains  define  the  sky- 
line. I  bend  down  a  branch  of 
the  maple,  and  before  me  is  the 
upper  half  of  Mt.  Monadnock,  a 
thin  gray  mist  still  enveloping  it. 
The  base  of  the  mountain  is  hid- 
den by  an  intervening  hill.  Leaving 
this  pasture,  and  walking  a  few  hun- 
dred rods  further  on,  I  enter  a  field 
where  the  hay  has  just  been  cut,  and 
which  is  now  as  smooth  as  a  cro- 


quet lawn,  but  not  so  \tr 
it  is  the  crest  of  one  of  the 
hills.  Here  a  new  scene  awi 
To  the  north  and  west  the 
the  shape  almost  of  a  perfec 
Stretched  on  the  top,  I  car 
the  declivities  of  the  «( 
only  the  tops  of  the  trees 
distance.  One  has  the  a 
of  being  on  the  roof  ol 
building  with  a  deep  drop 
him  and  the  surrounding 
The  view  is  superb. 
mass  of  Mt.  Monadnoc 
its  base  to  the  highest  < 
rises  from  the  valley  ten  i 
tant.  At  its  foot  is  the  v 
West  Jaffrey,  a  fashionab 
ing  place.  The  white  spii 
church  is  conspicuous  ar 
trees.  Further  south  is  Gi 
tain  and  Attleborough  Vi 
and  sweeping  round  to 
the  view  stretches  along 
Ipswich  Mountains  to 
Hill.  The  circuit  extern 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  r 
picture  of  great  natural 
The  English  hay,  as  the 
and  red  clover  are  general 
was  still  standing  in  man 
fields,  but  here  and  there  l 
of  the  mowing-machine  < 
heard,  and  the  eye,  follow 
direction  of  the  sound,  c< 
cern  the  mower  in  his  shii 
driving  his  pair  of  horse 
distant  field.  The  mead 
of  the  lowlands  was  still 
places  untouched.  On  l 
of  the  hills  the  scattered  ; 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  sti 
made  darker  patches  of  ve 
the  yellowish  ground-color 
But  the  view  I  most  j 
was  from  a  hill  a  little  to  t 
of  the  village  near  some 
buildings.  Here  the  sec 
wilder  and  more  extensi 
the  west  Mt.  Monadnock  < 
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L  gorge  between  two 
east  was  a  wild  and 
y  ;  while  to  the  south 
ned  to  extend  as  far 
uld  reach,  and  over 
nge  of  hills  the  great 
VVachiisett  in  Massa- 
y  thirty  miles  distant, 
en,  gray  and  massive, 
•d  eye.  It  was  only 
ned  to  Mt.  Monad- 
s  distant,  and  observ- 
r  he  could  distinguish 
olors  of  the  mountain 
>ods,  the  brown,  bare 
1  the  slate-colored 
)oking  at  Mt.  Wachu- 
ng  its  uniform  pale 
he  was  able  to  esti- 
distance  of  the  latter, 
ely  close  at  hand  did 

ease  on  the  smooth 
nmit  of  this  "  heaven- 
and  looking  at  this 
lutiful  prospect,  one 
to  himself  Mr.  Long- 


as,  when  woods  were  green 

s  were  soft  and  low, 

u>me  sylvan  scene, 

ong,  drooping  boug'.is  between, 

k  and  sunlight  sheen 

come  and  go';" 

only    for    "  drooping 
irregular  ranges  of 

itions  of  natural  scen- 
continiied,  are  Nveari- 
a  Riiskin  is  read  best 

The  mind  otherwise 
gcd  with  images.  Let 
cfore,  to  animated  life. 

approached,  I  made 
»ut  the  nearest  Cath- 

I   found   it  was  at 

or  nine  miles  distant, 
cans  of  getting  there 
day.  I  retired  to  my 
:ad  some  chapters  of 

and  affecting  work, 


the  Imitation  of  Christy  the  gift  of  a 
good  and  beloved  mother. 

A  Catholic  is  still  almost  a  being 
from  another  moral  world  in  some 
of  the  isolated  New  Hampshire 
villages.  Nowhere  are  the  tradi- 
tions of  Puritanism  more  zealously 
or  rigidly  maintained.  These  good 
folk  seem  hardly  yet  to  have  emerg- 
ed from  a  fog  of  wild  amazement 
that  "  popish  "  priests  and  their  fol- 
lowers should  be  tolerated  by  the 
selectmen.  Not  that  any  overt  or 
offensive  change  of  manner  follows 
the  announcement  that  one  is  a 
Catholic — as  I  have  elsewhere  said, 
there  is  a  natural  or  inherited  vein 
of  good  manners  among  the  people 
that  forbids  it— but  a  momentary 
silence  reveals  to  the  speaker  that 
he  has  stated  something  strange 
and  unlocked  for.  There  is  an 
unmistakable  tone  of  intolerance 
manifest,  however,  in  any  allusion 
to  the  poorer  class  of  Irish  and 
French  that  congregate  in  the  lar- 
ger towns,  and  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  villages  in  a  wooden-ware 
factory,  or  cutting  wood  or  hem- 
lock-bark, or  doing  an  odd  job  of 
haymaking.  They  are  looked  upon 
with  dislike  and  distrust,  mixed 
with  a  feeling  of  contempt.  Curi- 
ous it  is  that  the  native-l3om  New 
Englander,  with  his  mind  saturated 
with  hereditary  theories  of  person- 
al liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
should  yet  evince  a  more  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  the  foreign 
element,  which  has  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  greatness  of  the  coun- 
try, than  is  shown  in  European 
countries  to  men  of  a  different  race, 
unless  war  has  temporarily  embit- 
tered national  feeling.  Yet  the  ex- 
planation is  not  hard  to  find.  This 
descendant  of  the  Puritan,  chained 
to  the  rocky  and  ungrateful  soil  his 
forefathers  won  from  the  Indians 
and  the  wilderness,  sees  with  sullen 
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indignation  and  jealousy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  which  he  en- 
joys under  our  free  institutions  ex- 
tended so  largely  to  those  of  a 
different  nationality  and  religion. 
In  revenge  he  draws  himself  more 
jealously  into  his  shell.  Nor  is 
this  feeling  confined  to  the  rich 
and  refined  ;  it  penetrates  the  mass 
of  the  native-born  New  England 
population. 

To  speak  of  lighter  things.  So- 
ciety in  L  is  eminently  aristo- 
cratic. Better,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
to  say  that  the  lines  of  society  are 
very  strongly  marked,  and  that  the 
aristocratic  clement  is  essentially 
conservative. 

Mrs.  Cortland,  the  wife  of  the 
New  York  capitalist,  who  resides 
there  three  months  in  the  summer, 
a  stout,  refined,  tight-gloved,  gra- 
ciously condescending  lady,  gives  a 

metropolitan  tone  to  L  society. 

Mr.  Cortland,  an  easy-going,  easy- 
tempered  man  in  private  life,  but 
reported  to  be  hard  as  flint  in  bus- 
iness matters,  seldom  finds  time  to 
leave  New  York,  and  his  visits  to 

L  are  uncertain.    His  country 

house,  a  large,  handsome  mansion 
with  well-kept  grounds,  cioquet- 
lawn,  coach-house,  and  stables,  is 
on  the  highest  ground  in  the  vil- 
lage;  and  Mrs.  Cortland  occupies 
without  dispute  the  highest  ground 
socially.  It  is  an  imperial  eleva- 
tion, after  the  manner  of  the  say- 
ing attributed  to  Cajsar.  A  call 
on  Mrs.  Cortland  is  the  event  of 
a  week,  and  a  return  call  from 
her  is  a  matter  not  to  be  lightly 
treated.  How  have  I  seen  this 
good  Mrs.  Allen,  my  landlady,  pre- 
pare her  best  room  for  the  grand 
occasion,  and  Mrs.  Harley  specu- 
late about  it  with  well-assumed  in- 
difference a  whole  afternoon.  One 
or  two  other  magnates  from  Boston, 
scattered  through  L  and  adja- 


cent townships,  save  Mrs.  Co 
from  complete  exhaustion  b 
tact  with  the  village  people  < 
the  summer. 

Then  there  is  the  local 
racy,  consisting  of  the  wife  • 
Congregational  pastor  ex-^ffia 
Mrs.  Parsons,  the  wife  of 
Parsons,  who  owns  a  small  bi 

factory  near  L  .  Thes 

ladies  maintain  a  strict  alliam 
fensive  and  defensive,  with 
Cortland  during  the  summer, 
come  the  middle  classes,  coni| 
Mrs.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Harle 
young  doctor's  wife — ^a  st; 
and  somewhat  snubbed  by  t 
tochthonous  /lite — and  the 
to-do  farmers'  wives.  Final 
have  the  profanum  valgus^  tl 

of  L          society,    or,  to 

more  correctly,  those  whom  s 
does  not  recognize — some  fa 
wives  whose  husbands  wei 
much  in  debt  to  allow  th< 
keep  up  appearances;  one  c 
hapless  women  who  sold  mill 
wagon  to  the  neighboring  towr 
drove  the  wagon  themselves 
the  village  washerwoman,  wlu 
around  doing  "chores."  It! 
have  exhausted  the  classifi 
of  the  social  strata  of  L — 
observed  that  the  men  eschev 
much  as  possible  the  aristc 
distinctions  made  by  their 
and  were  apt  to  resent  by  s 
or  the  assumption  of  an  unw 
bhintness  the  empty  airs  anc 
voice  with  which  some  vulga 
man  from  a  neighboring  large 
would  sometimes  stride  throuj 
village. 

Wanderers  and  waifs,  destin 
parcntly  to  be  at  some  time  < 
into  the  great  caldron  of  ci 
— perhaps  to  their  own  dcstn 
— were  not  wanting  in  L — 
have  said  that  the  women  wei 
remarkable  for  beauty.  But 
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I  exception.  A  girl  belong- 
one  of  the  most  destitute 
»  in  the  village,  by  one  of 
vhims  of  nature  which  are 
common,  was  gifted  with  a 
id  figure  to  attract  even  an 
rvant  eye,  and  which  seem- 
of  place  in  that  quiet  and 

neighborhood.  The  moth- 
3or,  struggling  woman  with 
ing-up  family  of  all  ages, 
!d  to  live  somehow  by  the 
vork  and  occasional  assist- 
iven  her  by  the  well-to-do 
ii.  The  father  was  living, 
nt  most  of  his  time  in  the 

jail  for  drunkenness.  The 
er  of  whom  I  speak  was  about 
n  or  twenty  years  of  age; 

fair  complexion,  with  a  nat- 
;legant  carriage  and  a  proud 
nost  defiant  air,  as  if  she  re- 
the  caprice  of  fortune  which 
aced  her  in  that  lowly  sta- 
She  had  the  art  of  dressing 
k'ith  limited  means,  which 
Yomen  possess  to  the  envy 
lers.  On  Sundays  and  at 
;  she  outslione  the  more  ex- 
;ly-dressed  daughters  of  the 
5.  She  had  been,  and  per- 
ill  is,  the  maid  at  the  village 
[t  may  be  imagined  tliat  gos- 
s  not  idle  about  this  poor 
us  singularly  placed  and  dan- 
ly  gifted.  Dreadful  q«arrels 
ken  place  between  the  father 
Dther  about  the  girl's  staying 

hotel ;  the  drunken  father, 
true  sense  of  what  was  be- 
y,  insisting  that  she  should 

the  mother  as  strenuously 
ining  that  she  should  remain. 
;auty  of  the  girl  herself  \vas 

that  domestic  type  I  have 
ere  noticed  in  the  mother 
:r  babe  I  saw  in  Mrs.  Allen's 
,  but  of  that  showy,  restless, 
lly  haughty  stamp  which  pre 
storm,  perhaps  disaster.  It 
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is  tliis  class  misfortune  follows  and 
the  great  cities  sweep  into  their 
net.  Poverty  often  makes  vice  of 
tliat  which,  under  happier  fortunes, 
might  have  been  attractive  virtue. 
Absit  omen.  May  this  rustic  beauty 
find  a  happier,  if  more  homely, 
destiny  as  the  wife  of  some  honest 
farmer  in  L  ! 

The  summer  passed,  week  after 
week.  I  fished,  I  walked,  I  rode,  1 
read,  I  loitered.  The  barley  ripen- 
ed on  the  hill  behind  the  farm-house, 
and  a  golden  tint  began  to  spread 
over  the  distant  fields.  The  apples 
grew  large  and  ruddy  on  one  side 
where  the  sun  struck  the  laden 
branch  in  the  orchard.  The  tassels 
of  the  corn  showed  purple.  August 
blazed.  The  doves  flew  thirstily  to 
the  large  blue  pump,  and  perched 
on  the  edges  of  the  horse-trough 
after  the  farmer  watered  his  horse 
at  mid-day.  The  bees  hummed 
three  at  a  time  in  the  big  yellow 
cups  of  the  squash-vines.  Have 
you  ever  observed  of  that  homely 
vegetable  how  ingeniously  and  dex- 
terously it  fastens  its  daring  and 
aggressive  vines  to  the  ground  as  it 
shoots  out  over  the  close-cut  grass 
Stoop  down  among  the  after-math, 
or  rowen,  as  it  is  called  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  you  will  see  that 
at  tlie  inosculation  of  each  succes- 
sive joint  of  the  vine,  where  it 
til  rows  out  its  tendrils  and  blos- 
soms, it  also  thrusts  forth  slender, 
wliite,  curling  ligaments  that  twist, 
each  of  them,  tightly  around  a  tiny 
tuft  of  the  short  grass.  Thus  it 
moors  itself,  as  if  by  so  many  deli- 
cate living  cables,  to  the  bosom  of 
the  life-giving  earth. 

I  might,  if  space  allowed,  tell* 
of  my  fishing  ventures,  and  how 
one  glorious  morning  we  rode  out 

of  L         in  a  big  yellow  wagoix 

with  three  horses — a  party  of  seven 
of  us,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from 
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the  village — to  make  the  ascent  of 
Mt.  Monadnock.  This  is  the  lion 
of  all  the  country  round.  Parties 
Are  made  up  every  week  to  climb 
Its  rugged  summit.  Over  the  hills 
and  rolling  ground  we  gaily  rattled. 
Through  the  sandy  country  roads, 
where  the  branches  of  the  trees  met 
overhead  and  made  dim  aisles  of 
verdure,  we  smoothly  sped.  And 
then  what  panting,  laughing,  climb- 
ing, shrill  screaming,  as  we  toiled 
lip  the  winding  path  from  the  half- 
way house  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain !  What  a  magnificent,  bound- 
less view  repaid  us  !  The  day  was 
clear.  To  the  north,  Mt.  Kear- 
sarge  and  rolling  ranges  of  moun- 
tains ;  to  the  southeast,  a  diversifi- 
ed surface  of  country  spreading  on- 
wards far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
towards  the  unseen  ocean  ;  to  the 
south,  Mt.  Wachusett;  below  us 
woods,  valleys,  and  lakes.  A  feel- 
ing of  awe  creeps  over  one  in  these 
mountain  solitudes. 

As  to  the  fishing,  I  will  confess 
that  to  me,  who  had  thrown  a  fly 
over  more  than  one  Canadian  river, 
and  had  killed  my  twenty-pound 
salmon  on  the  Nipisiquit,  loafing 
with  a  pole  in  a  boat  over  a  lily-cov- 
ered pond  for  a  half-pound  pick- 
erel was  not  tremendously  exciting 
sport.  But  what  mattered  it  }  The 
mornings  were  soft  and  wooing; 
the  woods  were  full  of  mysterious 
shadows ;  the  water  was  limpid  as 
if  Diana  and  her  nymphs  bathed 
there  in  the  spectral  moonlight. 
Life  passed  smoothly  and  agreeably. 
I  sought  no  more. 

The  blackberries  began  to  ripen, 
'first  one  by  one  and  then  in  sable 
clusters,  in  the  pastures.  The  days 
were  growing  shorter.  The  twi- 
light sank  more  quickly  into  night. 
September  approached,  and  I  be- 
gan to  look  for  the  appearance  of 
my  friend-  Jones.    I  had  seen  Miss 


Cortland  two  or  three  times  cc 
from  or  going  to  the  meeting-l 
on  Sunday  mornings,  when  a] 
beauty  and  fashion  of  L — 
miles  around  rode  up  in  buj 
carryalls,  or  open  wagons ;  i 
had  never  met  her  to  be  intn 
ed  to  her — a  little  imperial  be 
with  a  fresh  and  rosy  color,  a 
mouth  shaped  like  Cupid's 
that  needed  only  to  smile  to 
quer. 

On  a  bright  September  raoi 
when  the  surrounding  atmos] 
was  clear  as  a  bell,  but  a 
haze  still  clung  about  Mt.  Mc 
nock  and  the  far-oflT  mounl 
Jones  rode  over  on  the  stage-< 
from  the  railroad  station  and 

ed  me  at  L  .    He  asked  c 

ly  about  Miss  Cortland. 

Was  she  in  the  village? 

Yes. 

Had  I  met  her  ? 

No ;  but  I  had  seen  her  ti 

three  times. 

What  did  I  think  of  her? 

Well,  I  thought  her  \ 
enough  to  excuse  a  little  wil 
of  imagination  on  his  part, 
would  be  a  lucky  fellow  if  h 
her  and  some  of  her  father's  n 
or  a  position  in  his  business! 

Did  I  think  he  would  giv 
his  Art  so  easily  } 

"  My  dear  Jones,"  I  replie 
don't  want  to  appear  cold-blo' 
or  to  dash  your  enthusiasit 
your  art  in  the  least ;  but,  to  i 
candidly,  I  should  not  be  sur]; 
if  you  did  some  day  under 
cient  temptation — the  prospe< 
marrying  Miss  Cortland,  foi 
ample." 

Jones  declared  his  int^ntic 
calling  on  Miss  Cortland  that 
day.  He  had  a  sketch-book 
of  studies,  spirited,  but  man 
them  mere  hints.  He  came 
before  dinner,  full  of  life,  and 
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1  score  of  schemes  for  to- 
He  made  a  sort  of  small 
nd  in  my  quiet  life.  Mrs. 
d  had  received  him  civilly, 
hotight  a  little  coolly.  But 
seen  Agnes,  and  had  spoken 
ords  to  her  that  might  mean 
►r  little  as  they  were  taken, 
was  happy — rather  bois- 
r  happy,  perhaps,  as  a  young 
will  be  at  such  times — full 
;s,  and  refusing  to  see  a 
in  his  horizon. 
5  fell  easily  into  our  farm- 
vays,  though  he  was  apt  to 
Gf  in  the  mornings  to  play 
t  on  the  Cortlands'  lawn 
iss  Cortland  and  Miss  Par- 
md  any  other  friend  they 
;et  to  join  them, 
afternoon,  when  the  sun  was 

low  and  a  southerly  wind 
g,  we  started  to  try  for  some 
a  pond  about  half  an  hour's 
cm  the  house.  As  we  turn- 
the  highway  into  a  by-road 
i  with  grass  that  led  to  the 
[  saw  Miss  Cortland  stand- 

the  rising  ground  some  dis- 
jefore  us.  She  was  looking 
IS  towards  the  sinking  sun, 
iled  in  quick-drifting  clouds, 
og,  a  large,  powerful  animal, 
ss  between  a  Newfound- 
nd  Mount  St.  Bernard,  was 
led  at  her  feet.  Some  vague 
Its  about  Una  and  her  lion 

through  my  mind.  But  I 
lore  struck  by  the  way  the 
ouched  her  figure,  standing 
)tionless  against  the  gray  sky. 
linded  me  very  much  of  the 
I  effect  of  a  painting  by  a 
1  artist — ICammercr.  I  think 
— that  I  saw  at  the  exhibi- 
f  the  Boston  Art  Club  last 

It  was  the  picture  of  a  girl 
ng  on  a  pier  on  the  French 

looking  out  to  sea.  Her 
1  hair  was  slightly  stirred  by 


the  breeze,  her  lips  a  little  parted, 
and  there  was  a  far-away  look  in 
her  eyes,  as  if  she  may  have  expect- 
ed a  lover  to  be  coming  over  the 
sea  in  one  of  the  yachts  that  lined 
the  horizon.  The  dress  of  the  girl 
and  the  stone-work  of  the  pier 
were  both  white.  It  was  a  good 
example  of  the  striking  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  free  use  of  a  great 
deal  of  dmost  staring  white,  which 
is  a  favorite  device  of  the  latest 
school  of  French  art. 

As  we  advanced,  the  dog  growled 
and  rose,  but,  recognizing  Jones, 
wagged  his  tail  inoffensively  as  we 
drew  nearer.  Miss  Cortland  turn- 
ed towards  us. 

"Shall  I  introduce  you.>"  said 
Jones. 

"  No,"  I  said.  V  I'll  go  on  to 
the  pond.    1*11  .see  you  to-night." 

Jones  advanced,  hat  in  hand. 
*•  What  happy  fortune,"  he  said, 
addressing  her,  has  led  me  to 
meet  the  goddess  of  these  woods?" 
Then,  altering  his  tone,  he  added 
in  a  bantering  way :  "  I  see  you 
have  been  poaching  on  our  pre- 
serves, Miss  Cortland.  But  I  do 
wonder  at  your  taste,  fishing  for 
eels  !"  pointing  to  a  small  basket 
on  her  arm  from  which  hung  some 
of  the  long  stems  of  the  pond-lily. 
This  he  said  to  vex  her,  knowing 
her  horror  of  those  creatures. 
"  P2els  V  she  exclaimed  indignant- 
ly, with  a  tone  and  gesture  of  aver- 
sion at  the  thought.  "They  are 
pond-lilies." 

"  Oh  I  that  is  very  well  to  say," 
replied  Jones,  "  when  you  have  the 
lid  of  the  basket  down  to  hide 
them ;  but  I  insist  upon  their 
being  eels  unless  you  show  them 
to  me." 

By  this  time  I  was  out  of  hear- 
ing. I  left  them  together,  and  kept 
on  down  the  road  to  the  pond. 

That  night  Jones  came  into  my 
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room  with  a  quieter  manner  than 
usual.  He  was  evidently  very 
happy,  but  his  happiness  had  a 
sobering  effect  upon  Iiim.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  made  a  plain  avowal 
of  his  feelings  to  Agnes  Cortland  as 
they  walked  home  together,  and  that 
he  had  won  from  her  the  confession 
that  she  loved  him  and  had  not 
been  indifferent  to  him  before  he 
left  for  Europe.  I  wished  him  joy 
of  his  good-fortune,  though  I  could 
foresee  plainly  enough  that  his  dif- 
ficulties had  oiily  begun.  For  a 
little  time  these  two  innocent  young 
souls — for  Jones  I  knew  to  be  sin- 
gularly unsullied  by  the  world  for 
a  man  of  his  age — would  enjoy 
their  paradise  undisturbed  together. 
Then  would  come  maternal  expla- 
nations, and  the  father's  authority 
would  be  invoked.  A  solemn  pro- 
mise would  be  exacted  from  her  to 
see  him  no  more.  Miss  Cortland 
was  much  attached  to  her  parents, 
who  would  be  sincerely  anxious  for 
her  welfare.  She  would  not  make 
much  resistance.  Some  day  there 
would  come  a  storm  of  tears,  and 
l)oor  Jones's  letters  and  the  ring 
he  pave  her  would  be  returned  to 
him  by  a  faithful  messenger,  and  a 
little  note,  blotted  with  tears,  ask- 
ing him  to  forgive  her  and  praying 
for  his  happiness.  This  must  be 
the  end.  A  year  or  two  of  separa- 
tion and  a  summer  and  Avinter  in 
Europe  with  her  parents  would 
leave  nothing  more  than  a  little  sad 
memory  of  her  brief  New  Hamp- 
shire romance ;  and  in  five  years 
she  would  be  married  to  some 
foreigner  of  distinction  or  success- 
ful man  of  business,  and  would  be 
a  happy  wife  and  mother.  As  for 
poor  Jones,  he  would  ])rol)ably  be 
heard  of  at  rare  intervals  for  a  year 
or  two  as  a  trader  on  the  Pacific 


coast  or  prospecting  a  cla: 
Nevada.  But  men  like  him,  * 
ous,  powerful,  well  cquipi> 
body  and  temper  for  the  sn 
with  the  world,  are  not  kept 
long  by  such  disappointo 
The  storm  is  fierce,  and  leavi 
scars  after  it;  but  the  man 
above  it,  and  is  more  closel) 
thereafter.  Jones  will  mak* 
mark  in  the  world  of  busine 
not  of  art. 

No  unwelcome  prophecies  of  i 
however,  disturbed  his  happine 
those  few  days.  I  let  events 
their  course.  Why  should  I  inte 
his  dream  by  Cassandra-like  ai 
pations  of  woe,*  which  wonld 
been  resented  as  a  reflection 
the  constancy  of  his  idol  ?  1 1 
that  they  met  frequently  fo] 
following  three  or  four  days.  ' 
came  the  packing  up  for  depai 
My  long  holiday  was  over. 

On  a  foggy  morning  in  Scf 
ber  we  steamed  up  the  Sound 
Fall  River  boat.  Through 
(rate  the  stately  boat  sped  or 
way,  past  Blackwell's  Island, 
across  the  bows  of  the  Broc 
ferry-boats,  crowded  with  pa 
gers  for  the  city  in  the  early  k 
ing.  Around  the  Battery  we 
into  the  North  River,  and  s! 
swung  alongside  of  Pier  28.  ' 
the  hackmen  yelled  at  us; 
coach  stuck  at  the  comer  ol 
street ;  a  jam  followed  ;  the  dr 
swore ;  the  policemen  shouted 
threatened  ;  the  small  boys  grii 
and  dodged  between  the  hoi 
and  a  ward  politician,  with  a  ; 
nose,  looked  on  complacently  1 
the  steps  of  a  corner  *'^sain] 
room.  In  one  word,  we  wer 
New  York,  and  our  village 
in  Hampshire  was  a  thing  of 
past. 
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THE  PALATINE  PF 

TEVER  is  connected  with  our 
*ather  must  have  an  interest 
holies;  and  at  the  present 
pecially  it  would  seem  de- 

to  know  something  about 
gin  and  functions  of  those 

prelates  of  whom  this  arti- 
Lts,  and  with  some  of  whom 
an  visitors  to  Rome  may  be 
>  have  relations.    They  are 

palatine    prelates  because 

in  the  same  palace  as  the 
and  in  these  days  of 

are  the  nearest  to  his  most 
Majesty  in  liis  solitude  and 
gs.  They  are  four  in  num- 
d  belong  to  the  pope's  in- 
court  and  confidence,  their 
being  registered  in  the  Ro- 
otizie  immediately  after  those 
>alatine  cardinals  among  the 
rs  of  the  pontifical  family. 

MAGGIORDOMO. 

majordomo,  called  m  good 
the  official  language  of  the 
,  Magisier  Domus  Papa,  is 
:  of  these  prelates  and  one  of 
hest  dignitaries  of  the  Holy 
The  chief  of  the  royal  palace 
1  in  all  countries  immense  in- 
and  power;  and  in  France 
lotland,  at  least,  the  Maires 
lis  and  stewards  succeeded 
nting  the  throne,    'i'his  offi- 
10,  like  the  other  three,  is 
a  clergyman,  is  the  higlf 
i  of  his  Holiness  and  master 
household,  remaining  day 
^ht  conveniently  near  to  the 
person,  of  which  he  has  the 
care,  and  for  the  safety  of 
he   is  responsible   to  the 


ELATES  OF  ROME. 

Sacred  College.  Until  the  present 
reign  he  was  supreme  under  the 
sovereign,  in  the  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  court, 
having  his  own  tribunal  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.*  Some  years 
ago,  however,  a  part  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  this  office  was  transferred 
to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State ; 
but  even  now  the  majordomo  is  <it 
the  head  of  the  administration  of 
the  palace  in  which  the  Pope  may 
reside  for  the  time  being,  and  on  a 
vacancy  of  the  see  is  ex^officiOy  by  a 
decree  of  Clement  XIL  in  1732, 
governor  of  the  conclave.f  In  this 
latter  capacity,  by  a  natural  order 
of  things  which  cannot  be  long  de- 
layed (yet  God  grant  it  may  !),  he 
will  have  to  act  a  part  during  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  Rome.  He  has  the 
privilege^  for  life  of  using  the  pope's 
arms  with  his  own,  and  consequent- 
ly retains  this  heraldic  distinction 
even  after  he  has  been  promoted  to 
the  cardinalate  to  which  his  office 
surely  leads,  sooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing 10  a  court  custom  that  began  in 

*  This  corresponded  to  the  court  of  marshalsea  ia 
England. 

t  During  the  memorable  conclave  at  which  Piuft 
IX.  was  elected,  this  office  was  held  by  Monsignor 
Fallavicino,  who  caused  to  be  struck,  according  to 
his  right,  a  number  of  bronze  and  silver  medals  with 
his  family  arms  quartering  those  of  Gregory  XVI. 
Above  his  prelate's  hat  on  the  obverse  were  the 
words  Sed*  VacaMte^  and  on  the  reverse  the  in- 
scription Alerames  ex  mtirchionibus  Fallavicino 
sacri  palatii  atostolici  pr«/ectus  et  eoncinx'ts 
guberuntor  i8^6. 

X  It  dates  from  the  year  1535,  when  Paul  III.  per- 
mitted his  majordomo  Boccaferri  to  assume  oi)  his 
coat-of-arms,  as  an  additament  of  honor  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  blazonry) ,  one  of  the  lilies  or  Jteurs-dg-lii 
of  tiie  Famese  family.  If  the  subject  prefer  to  do 
so,  he  may  bear  the  Pope*s  arms  on  a  canton,  carry 
them  on  an  inescutcheoo,  or  impale  instead  ot 
quartering  them. 
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the  middle  of  the  XVflth  century.* 
The  origin  of  this  office  is  involved 
in  some  doubt,  owing  to  its  antiqui- 
ty. It  must  have  been  that,  in  the 
]jalace  given  to  Pope  Melchiades 
by  the  Emperor  Conslantine,  some 
person  conspicuous  for  piety  and 
prudence  was  appointed  to  keep 
the  members  of  a  large  and  con- 
stantly-increasing court  in  mutual 
harmony  and  subjection  to  authori- 
ty, while  relieving  the  pontiff  of  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  his 
household,  and  leaving  him  free  to 
give  his  precious  time  to  public 
and  more  important  matters.  At 
all  events,  at  a  very  early  period 
after  this  there  is  mentioned  among 
the  officers  attached  to  the  Patri- 
archium  Late ra tie fise—2L^  the  old 
^'Edes  Lateraniz  were  then  called — 
a  VicC'dominiis^  who  was  chosen  from 
the  Roman  clergy,  and  was  often,  as 
the  more  modern  prelates  have 
been,  invested  with  the  episcopal 
dignity.  He  was  answerable  for 
the  good  order  and  harmonious  ad- 
ministration of  the  palace;  and  the 
extent  of  that  portion  of  it  in  which 
he  dwelt  and  had  his  offices,  as  well 
as  held  his  court  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  papal  doniesiics,t  must 
have  been  large,  since  it  was  call- 
ed the  vicedominium  ;  and  althougli 
his  successor  fifteen  hundred  years 
later  has  not  the  same  anii)le  pow- 
ers that  he  enjoyed,  he  is  still  a 
l)ersonage  so  considerable  that  the 
part  of  the  Vatican  in  which  he  re- 
sides is  known  officially  as  the 
Maggiordomato.    The  earliest  name 

*  While  writing  this  we  hear  of  the  elevation  tc 
the  purple  of  the  majordoxno  Monsignor  Pacca, 
whom  we  have  had  the  honor,  when  a  private 
chamberlain  to  the  Poi)c,  of  knowin;;  and  of  serving 
under.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  prelates  at 
the  Vatican  for  his  urbanity  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness. He  is  a  pntrician  of  the  bluest  blt»od  of  Denc- 
vcntum  and  nephew  to  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Pacca,  so  well  known  for  his  services  to  Pope  Piu» 
VII.  and  for  his  interesting  Memoirs. 

t  The  grated  prison  fjr  iiuch  offenders  was  a 
chaml.'er  deep  down  among  the  vaults  of  the  Cel- 
larium  Majus  of  the  Lateran. 


(not  title)  of  such  an  officer 
has  come  down  to  us  is  ll 
certain  priest  Ampliatus, 
mentioned  in  the  year  544 
ing  accompanied  Pope  Vi 
Constantinople  for  the  s 
the  Three  Chapters,  andl 
tached  from  the  pontiffs 
Sicily  on  their  way  ba 
orders  to  hurry  on  to  Roi 
the  concerns  of  the  Late 
to  have  suffered  by  his 
Anatolius,  a  deacon,  held 
under  S.  Gregory  the  G 
was  very  particular  to  h 
virtuous  and  learned  m 
him  ;  and  in  742  Benedict, 
held  it  under  S.  Zachary, 
him  on  a  mission  to  Luitpn 
of  the  Lombards.  This 
mentioned  for  the  last  time 
as  Vice-dominus  in  the  y 
when  an  archdeacon  Bene 
ed  under  Benedict  IX.  ^ 
period,  those  who  held  thei 
position  were  styled  cha; 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Chu 
1305,  when,  the  court  bein 
non,  a  large  share  of  thi 
and  privileges  was  given  t( 
man  of  high  standing,  who ' 
Maestro  del  sacro  Ospizio,^ 
Under  Alexander  V., 
the  Holy  Father  having  re 
Rome,  mention  is  made 
first  time,  in  a  paper  dra^ 
the  guidance  of  the  court, 
feet  of  the  apostolic  palace 
tcr  damns  pontificia — who 
same  as  the  later  majorc 
name  only  having  been 
by  Urban  VHI.  in  1626. 
ries  of  these  high  prelate 
'number  of  99 — belonging 
to  the  very  first  nobility 

*  This  office  still  exists,  and  is  one 
tant  cliargcs  :it  the  p.np.-il  court  wh 
held  by  a  layman.  It  was  hereditary 
Conti  family  until  its  extinction  in  the 
when  it  passed,  after  a  considerable  in 
same  condition  into  that  of  Ruspoti  a 
representative  of  that  ancient  race. 
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ig  such  illustrous  names 
la,  Gonzaga,  Earnese, 
,  Visconti,  Acquaviva, 
ici,  Caraffa,  Pico  della 
Piccolomini,  Borgliese, 
etc. — begins  with  Alex- 
belli,  a  Neapolitan,  who 
to  the  office  by  Pius  II. 
th  of  August,  1458. 

>TR0  DI  CAMERA. 

icer,  whose  official  title 
1  Prefectus  cubiculi  Sane 
is  the  second  palatine 
[e  is  the  grand  chamber- 
Holiness,  carries  out  the 
rt  ceremonial,  and  lu^s 
sion  of  all  audiences,  as 
imittances  of  whatever 
e  presence  of  the  Pope, 
rtant  and  confidential  is 
which  he  holds  at  the 
s  papal  chambers  may 
ged  from  the  single  fact 
I  can  approach  the  sov- 
hout  his  knowledge  in 
consent  *  in  most  cases- 
)mctimes  the  episcopal 
-in  truth,  was  usually  in 
an  archbishop  ///  parti" 
.  is  now  more  customary 
be  simply  in  priest's  or- 
owever,  he  be  not  already 
f  high  rank,  he  is  always, 
y  after  iiis  nomination 
iice,  made  an  apostolic 
ry,  with  precedence  ovftr 
hrcn  in  that  ancient  and 
college.  Like  his  immc- 
■ior,  he  has  the  privilege 
ing  the  Pope's  arms  with 
He  is  the  keeper  of  the 
's  ring,  and  at  tlie  Pope's 
ers  it  up  to  ib.e  cardinal 
\\\  of  the  Holy  Roman 
ho  gives  him  a  notarial 
•r .  it.    This  celebrated 

ir%  and  foreign  ministera  accredited 
cl  lim  the  ri^htof  pro>cntatiun  or  ot 
the  CardinAl  Secreuir>'  of  State. 


ring  is  the  official  one  of  the  popes, 
and  gets  its  name  from  having  the 
figure  of  S.  Peter  in  a  bark  and 
casting  his  net  into  the  sea  engrav- 
ed upon  it.  Above  this  figure  is 
cut  the  name  of  the  reigning  pon- 
tiff. It  is  the  first  among  the  rings, 
but  the  second  in  the  class  of  seals, 
since  it  only  serves  as  the  privy 
seal  or  signet  used  on  apostolic 
briefs  and  matters  of  subordinate 
consequence,*  whereas  the  Great 
Seal  is  used  to  impress  the  heads 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  lead  (some- 
times, but  rarely,  in  gold)  on  papal 
bulls.  At  first  this  ring  was  a  pri- 
vate and  not  an  official  one  of  the 
poi>e ;  for  in  a  letter  from  Perugia 
of  March  7,  1265,  addressed  by 
Clement  IV.  to  his  nephew  Peter  Le 
Gros,  he  says  that  he  writes  to  him 
and  to  his  other  relatives,  not  sub 
bulla^  sed  sub  piscatoris  sigillo^  quo 
Romani  Pontifices  in  suis  secretis  ut- 
untur ;  from  which  we  gather  that 
the  ring  was  in  use  some  time  be- 
fore, but  by  whom  introduced  is 
unknown,  as  is  also  the  precise 
period  when  it  became  official, 
although  this  happened  during  one 
or  other  of  the  XVtJi  century  pon- 
tificates. Perhaps  the  first  time 
that  the  now  familiar  expression, 
"  Given  under  the  Fisherman's 
ring,"  is  met  with  in  the  manner 
of  a  formal  statement  or  curial  for- 
mula, such  as  it  has  been  ever  since 
retained,  is  in  a  document  of  Nicho- 
las V.  dated  from  Rome — Datum 
Roma: — on  the  iSth  of  April,  1448. 

The  institution  of  this  office  is 
extremely  ancient,  but,  like  most 
others  of  the  court,  it  has  had  dif- 


*  It  is  well  to  obterve  that  briefs  are  not  sealed 

with  the  original  ring,  which  does  not  go  out  of  the 
keeper's  custody  except  the  Pope  demand  it,  but 
with  a  fac-umlie  preserved  m  the  Secrttaia  Hr 
Brevi.  i^mce  June,  184a.  red  sealing-wax,  becaH»; 
too  brittle  and  efTuceablc,  is  no  longer  used  ;  but  i^ 
its  stead  a  thick  red  ink,  or  rather  pigment,  u  em- 
ployed. 
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ferentnciniesand  increased  or  dimin- 
ished attribations  at  various  periods. 
The  modern  Romans  lake  a  legiti- 
mate pride  in  being  able  to  deduce 
many  of  their  great  court  offices  from 
the  corresponding  ones  of  the  Cae- 
sars, to  whom  their  sovereign  has 
succeeded.     Thus  this   officer  is 
sometimes  called  in  classical  Latin 
Magister  admissionum^  such  an  one 
being  mentioned  by  the  historian 
Amriiianus   Marcellinus    (xv.   5)  ; 
and  his  office  Officium  admissionis^ 
which  is  found  in  Suetonius'  Life  of 
Vespasian  (xiv.)    Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  of  S.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  in  the  year  601  there 
was  a  certain  (S.)  Paterius,  Seeundi- 
eerius  of  the  Holy  See  (correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  sub-dean  of  the 
apostolic  prothonotaries,  the  dean 
being  Primieerius),     He  had  to 
make  known  to  the  pope  the  names 
of  those  who  solicited  the  favor  of 
an  interview ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  also  gave  (as  is  now  given) 
along  with  the  name  some  account 
of  the  quality  and  business  of  the 
visitor,  for  fear  that  the  pontiff 
should  be  unnecessarily  intruded 
upon  or  brought  in  contact  with 
unworthy  and  perhaps  dangerous 
characters.    Investigators  into  the 
origin  of  the  offices  of  the  Holy  See 
have  fixed  upon  this  person  as  the 
remote  predecessor  of  the  present 
Maestro  di  Camera;  but  all  the 
charges  of  the  palace  having  been 
remodelled  and  placed  nearly  on 
their  present   footing   about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
many  of  the  court  records  having 
been  lost  or  stolen  during  the  dis- 
turbed era  between  the  pontificates 
of  Clement  V.  (1305)  and  Martin 
V.  (141 7) — which  includes  the  pe- 
riods of  Avignon  and  the  schism — 
the  authentic  roll  of  the  holders  of 
these  high  offices  of  state  rarely 
begins  earlier  than  the  XVth  cen- 


tury. Thus  the  first  grand  ch; 
berlain  of  the  niod-jm  series 
Bindaccio  Ricasoli  of  Florci 
who  was  Magister  aul^e  palatii 
John  XXin.  in  1410.  The  p 
ent  one  is  Monsignor  Ricci-I 
acciani,  a  Roman,  who,  howc 
has  become  majordoino  by  M 
signor  Pacca's  promotion. 
Maestro  di  Camera^  being  const: 
ly  in  company  with  exalted  ) 
sonages  who  seek  an  audience 
the  Holy  Father  and  wait  I 
turn  in,  or  at  all  events  pass  throi 
the  Antieamera  nobile^  which  of 
immediately  into  the  Pope's  re< 
tion-room,  must  be  distinguis 
for  good  breeding  and  courtlir 
and  serve  as  a  model  to  his  su 
dinates  in  that  august  apartm 
lest  it  be  said  of  him : 

His  manncn  kad  not  tKe  rc|»Me 
That  marks  the  cast*  of  Vere  dc  Vcn." 

Hence  we  are  prepared  to  find 
noblest  families  of  Italy  repres 
ed  in  the  office,  and  notice  ! 
patrician  names  as  Odescalchi, 
tieri,  Ficschi,  Ruffo,  Doria,  Mi 
mo,  Pignatelli,  Caracciolo,  Baf 
ini,  Riario-Sforza,  etc. 

UDITORE. 

Tlie  auditor  of  his  Holine 
Auditor  Papct — is  the  agent-g 
ral,  most  intimate  privy  counci 
and  canonist  of  the  Pope.  Vi 
tfiird  in  rank  of  the  palatine 
lates,  and  lived  in  the  Quir 
where  his  offices  and  the  arcl 
were  situated,  until  the  present 
iquitous  occupation,  since  w 
they  have  been  removed  to 
Torlonia  palace,  near  the  Vat 
This  office  was  instituted  by 
n.  ( 1464-147 1),  and  the  fir: 
hold  it  was  the  renowned  J 
Millini,  a  Roman,  who  was  a 
same  time  Bishop  of  Urbino  (« 
was  administered  by  some  one 
in  his  name)  ;  he  later  becar 
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i  under  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1476. 
ccessor  at  the  present  time 
signor  Sagretti.  Up  to  this 
f  the  poller  and  general  in- 

of  the  auditor  were  extra- 
ry,  since  he  had  a  court  of 
I  and  ample  jurisdiction, 
jcercising  in  the  name  of  the 
:he  supremacy  of  appeal  in 
matters.  For  this  reason 
:at  epigraph ist  Morcelii,  who 
before  these  judicial  fiinc- 
nrere  abolished,  called  him 
sacrarum  cognitionum.  For- 
lie  gave  audience  to  all  com- 
oul  matters  of  equity  and 

on  Tuesdays,  in  his  apart- 
at  the  Quirinal,  standing  in 
elatic  robes  behind  a  low- 
(  throne  supposed  by  a  sort 
ion  to  be  then  occupied  by 
pc  ;*  hence  he  was  called  in 

Latiii  Co^iioscens  vice  sacrd — 

lieu  of  his  Holiness.  The 
in  Italian  appellation  Uditore 
imo  is  only  a  corrupt  ren- 
of  the  Latin  Auditor  Sanctis- 
This  post  has  always  been 
ed  by  one  of  the  ablest  ju- 

Italy  ;  and  even  now  ^  the 
r  must  be  both  very  learned 
lost  incorruptible,  from  the 
lat  he  takes  ofiicially  in  fill- 
rant  sees  and  making  other 
ant  nominations. 

5TRO  DEL  SACRO  PALAZZO.  9 

Master  of  the  Holy  Apostol- 
ice — Af agister  Sacri  Palatii 
Hci — is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
hed members  for  piety  and 
le  of  the  Dominican  Order, 
the  Pope's  official  theologian, 
iually  a  consultor  of  several 
1  congregations,  more  nearly 
ned  Avith  matters  of  faith  and 
,  as  the  Inquisition,  Indul- 

na^aad,  by  a  doular  flction,  the  king  (or 
1 10  pmidt  ia  th«  Court  of  King's 


gences  and  Relics,  Index,  etc.  He 
ranks  fourth  among  the  palatine 
prelates,  and  resided  until  the  late 
invasion  in  the  Quirinal  Palace 
with  his  "companion  "  and  two  lay 
brothers  of  his  order.  He  is  con- 
sidered an  honorary  auditor  of  the 
Rota,  and  as  such  has  a  place  witli 
the  prelates  of  this  class^in  the 
papal  chapels  and  reunions.  He 
retains  the  habit  of  his  order,  but 
wears  on  his  hat  a  black  prelatical 
band.  He  is  ex-officio  president  of 
the  Theological  Faculty  in  the  Ro- 
man University,  and  the  person  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  censorship 
of  the  press.  The  origin  of  this 
office  dates  from  the  year  12 18, 
when  S.  Dominic,  who  established 
the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  sug- 
gested to  Honorius  III.  that  it 
would  be  proper  if  some  one  were 
charged  to  give  religious  instruction 
to  the  many  servants  of  cardinals, 
prelates,  and  others,  who  used  to 
spend  their  time  idly  in  useless 
talk  and  slanderous  gossip  with 
their  brethren  of  the  papal  palace 
Avhile  their  masters  were  expecting 
an  audience  or  engaged  with  his 
Holiness.*  The  Pope  was  pleased, 
and  at  once  appointed  Dominic  to 
the  good  work,  who  began  by  ex- 
plaining the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul.f 
The  fruit  of  these  pious  confer- 
ences was  so  apparent  that  tiie 
pope  determined  to  perpetuate 
them  under  the  direction  of  a 
Dominican.  Besides  the  more  fa- 
miliar instructions,  which  were 
given  at  first  extempore,  it  was 
arranged  later  that  while  the  pope 

*  The  iint  convent  of  the  Dominicans  in  Rome,  at 
Santa  Sabina  on  the  Aventine,  was  in  part  composed 
of  a  portion  of  the  Savelli  palace,  in  which  Honorius. 
who  belonged  to  this  family,  generally  resided,  so 
.  that  their  founder  could  not  help  remarlcing  the  mis- 
behavior of  the  loungers  about  the  court.  He  did 
not  g^  out  of  his  way  to  find  fault. 

t  There  was  a  somewhat  similar  office  of  very 
ancient  institution  at  the  imperial  court  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  holder  of  which  was  called  Episi9m9H'- 
arcAa, 
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and  court  were  listening  to  the 
preacher  appointed  to  sermonize 
in  the  palace  during  Advent  and 
Lent,  the  papal  domesftics  and 
other  servants  should  also  liave 
the  benefit  of  formal  discourses, 
but  in  another  part  of  the  building. 
It  was  always  the  father  master — 
doctor — who  held  forth  to 
them  ^ntil  the  XVIth  century, 
when  the  duties  of  his  office  be- 
coming more  onerous,  especially 
by  reason  of  the  many  attempts 
to  hiisuse  the  recently-discovered 
art  of  printing  to  corrupt  faith  and 
morals  in  Rome  itself,  the  obliga- 
tion devolved  upon  his  companion 
— Fro  -  Magister  or  Socius — who 
also  holds  three  days  of  catechism 
in  preparation  for  each  of  the  four 
general  communions  that  are  given 
yearly  in  the  palace.  This  deputy 
is  appointed  by  the  master,  and  is 
a  person  of  consequence,  succeed- 
ing sometimes  to  the  higher  office. 
The  present  master  is  Vincenzo 
Maria  Gatti.  When  the  learned 
Alexander  V.  became  pope  (1409), 
the  Master  of  the  Palace  was  re- 
quired to  stand  by  at  his  meals, 
especially  on  Sundays  and  festival 
days,  and  be  ready  to  propose 
difficult  points  of  debate,  or  to 
enter  into  an  argument  on  any 
matter  and  with  any  person  pre- 
sent as  the  Holy  Father  should 
command.*  There  have  been 
seventy  -  nine  occupants  of  tliis 
office  since  its  institution  (not  to 
count  several  anti-masters  created 
by  anti-popes),  of  whom  seventeen 
have    been   made  cardinals,  and 

•  Peter  Fllarso  was  a  Greek  from  the  island  of 
(*andia,  which  may  account  for  his  love  of  what  at  a 
pontiflT's  table  corresptmded  to  the  symposium  of 
the  ancients— a  species  of  after-dinner  chjoymcnt, 
when,  wine  beinij  introduced,  philosophical  or  other 
apecable  xubjcc.s  were  discussed. 


among  them  the  celebrated  ch 
historian  Orsi.  The  great  w 
on  Christian  antiquities,  Mamj 
held  this  office  with  distinci 
It  is  one,  of  course,  in  w 
"brains"  rather  than  "blood" 
a  place ;  and  since  there  is 
royal  road  to  learning — for  a 
old  monkish  couplet  says : 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  wJ  tspecide 
Sic  homo  fit  doctus,  non  vi,aed  stndn 

— we  are  not  surprised  thatthes 
of  Masters  of  the  Apostolic  Pa 
exhibits  no  such  names  as  t 
that  predominate  among  the  d 
berlains  and  majordomos — ^ 
many  noble  '!  (i  Cor.  i.  26). 

In  the  mother-church  of 
Dominican  Order  at  Rome,  J 
Maria  sopra  Miiurva^  whici 
also  the  title  of  the  first  Amei 
cardinal,*  there  is  a  special  1 
beneath  the  chapel  of  S.  Don 
for  the  entombment  of  the  mas 
but  the  brutal  invaders  who 
hold  possession  of  Rome  ha 
forbidden  all  intra-mural  buri; 
evidently  through  malice,  bee; 
from  the  dry  nature  of  the  soil 
the  perfection  of  Roman  mas< 
there  could  not  be  the  slig' 
danger  from  a  moderate  nui 
of  interments  within  the  city- 
will  have  to  sleep  after  deal 
some  less  appropriate  spot :  "  \ 
R>ng  shall  sinners,  O  Lord,  how 
shall  sinners  glory  ?  .  .  . 
people,  O  Lord,  they  have  bro 
low  :  and  they  have  afflicted  th 
heritance  "  (Ps.  xciii.) 

♦  The  special  ugnificnnce  of  thu  title  gi' 
Cardinal  McCIoNkcy  i.s  that  his  predecessor 
see  of  New  York  and  its  first  bishop,  Luke  Co» 
who  was  consecrated  in  Rome  on  April  34.  i8e 
a  Dominican,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time  ofi 
attached  to  the  convent  and  church  of  the 
which  was  the  headquarters  of  his  order. 
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POWER,  ACTION, 

word  "  motion "  is  now 
nly  used  for  movement,  but 
)erly  means  the  action  by 
1  thing  is  set  into  movement, 
clion,  or  motion,  of  course 
ds  from  an  agent,  and  con- 
the  production  of  an  act, 
fientum,  which  must  be  ter- 
d  or  received  in  a  patient, 
tive  power  of  the  agent  is  its 
)tial  act  as  virtually  contain- 
itself  all  the  acts  which  the 
s  ready  to  produce,  accord- 
its  nature.  This  active 
may  therefore  be  called  the 
Ity,  or  terminabiiity,  of  the 
which  the  agent  is.  The  mo- 
n  produced  by  such  a  power 
to  the  power  in  the  same 
▼ical  relation  as  the  now  of 
:o  the  virtuality  of  God's 
y,  and  as  the  ubication  of  a 
n  space  to  the  virtuality  of 
immensity;  for  in  all  these 
here  is  question  of  nothing 
lan  of  an  extrinsic  termina- 
nd  an  extrinsic  term.  We  may, 
•re,  in  treating  of  motive 
i  and  momentums,  follow  the 
rder  of  questions  which  we 
■ollowed  in  our  articles  o(P 
ind  duration. 

the  subject  which  we  are 
to  investigate  has  a  special 
:  of  its  own  ;  because  in  the 
m  of  active  power,  and  con- 
itly  in  the  momentums  pro- 
there  is  something — intensity 
:h  is  not  to  be  met  with  either 
when  or  in  the  where.  For 
\en  and  the  where  are  mere 
of  intervals  or  distances,  and 
partake  in  their  continuity  ; 
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from  which  it  follows  that  they  are 
not  quantities,  but  merely  terms  of 
quantities,  whereas  the  momentum 
of  motion  is  the  formal  principle  of 
the  real  changes  produced  by  the 
agent  in  the  patient.  And  these 
changes  admit  of  different  degrees, 
and  thus  by  their  greater  or  less 
magnitude  reveal  the  greater  or  less 
intensity  of  the  exertion.  The  rea- 
son of  this  difference  is  very  plain  ; 
for  the  when  and  the  where  are  not 
efficiently  produced  by  God  s  eter- 
nity and  immensity,  for  these  di- 
vine attributes  do  not  connote 
action.  Their  origin  is  not  to  be 
traced  to  action,  but  to  resultation, 
as  we  have  explained  in  our  pre- 
ceding articles.  The  entity  of 
every  creature,  on  the  contrary^ 
proceeds  from  God  as  efficient 
cause — that  is,  it  does  not  merely 
result  from  the  existence  of  other 
things,  but  it  is  actively  produced ; 
and,  since  an  act  produced  must 
have  some  degree  of  perfection, 
creatures  are  more  or  less  perfect 
as  to  their  entity,  and  therefore 
have  in  their  own  act  a  greater  or 
less  power  of  acting,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  entitative  per- 
fection. This  explains  why  it  is 
that  there  is  intensity  in  all  action 
and  in  all  act  produced,  whereas 
there  is  no  intensity  in  the  when 
and  the  ivhere. 

But,  apart  from  this  special  fea- 
ture, the  questions  regarding  active 
powers,  actions,  and  the  acts  pro- 
duced are  entirely  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  answered  in  treat- 
ing of  space  and  of  duration.  Nay, 
more,  the  same  questions  may  be 
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viewed  under  three  distinct  aspects 
— viz.,  first,  with  reference  to  the 
divine  power  and  its  causality  of 
contingent  things  ;  secondly,  with 
reference  to  second  causes,  their 
actions,  and  the  momentums  pro- 
duced by  them ;  and,  thirdly,  with 
reference  to  these  momentums 
themselves  and  the  local  move- 
ments resulting  from  them.  This 
third  view  of  tlte  subject  is  the  only 
one  immediately  connected  with 
the  notions  of  space  and  of  time, 
and  we  might  limit  ourselves  to  its 
consideration.  Nevertheless,  to 
shed  more  light  on  tlie  whole 
treatise,  we  propose  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  other  two  also ;  for, 
by  tracing  the  actions  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world  to 
their  original  sources,  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  all  different  grades  of 
reality  are  linked  with  their  imme- 
diate principles  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exhibit  a  perpetual  analogy 
of  the  lower  with  the  higher,  till  we 
reach  the  highest — God. 

To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  let  us  recall  to  mind 
the  main  conclusions  established 
by  us  with  respect  to  space.  They 
were  as  follows : 

I  St.  There  is  void  space — that  is, 
a  capacity  which  does  not  imply  the 
presence  of  anything  created. 

2d.  Void  space  is  an  objective 
reality. 

3d.  Void  space  was  not  cre- 
ated. 

4th.  Absolute  space  is  the  vir- 
tuality,  or  extrinsic  terminability, 
of  God's  immensity. 

5th.  Absolute  space  is  not  modi- 
fied by  the  presence  of  matter  in 
it — that  is,  by  its  extrinsic  termina- 
tion. 

6th.  Ubications  are  extrinsic 
terms  of  absolute  space,  and  their 
relations  have  in  space  itself  an 
extrinsic  foundation. 


A  similar  series  of  concl 
was  established  in  regard  t( 
tion.    They  were : 

ist.  There  is  a  standing  d 
— that  is,  an  actuality  whu 
not  imply  succession. 

2d.  Standing  duration  is 
jective  reality. 

3d.  Standing  duration  is 
ated. 

4th.  Standing  duration 
virtuality,or  extrinsic  term 
of  God's  eternity. 

5th.  Standing  duration 
modified  by  the  existence 
created  things — that  is,  b 
trinsic  termination. 

6th.  The  w/iens  of  crcai 
extrinsic  terms  of  standi 
tion,  and  their  relations 
standing  duration  their 
foundation. 

Before  we  give  the  a 
conclusions  concerning 
powers  and  their  caus: 
have  to  premise  that  a 
ready  to  act  is  said  to  b< 
priino,  or  in  the  "  first  a 
respect  to  its  termination  j 
or  act,  whicli  it  is  read) 
duce.  Its  action  is  its  ten 
and  it  consists  in  the  cau 
a  second  lut.  This  sec  one 
asmuch  as  it  exists  in  ii 
term,  potency,  or  subject, 
actio  in  facto  esse — that  is,  ; 
•rholly  complete,  though  t 
proper  is  always  in  fieri;  f 
sists  in  tlie  very  productio 
a  second  act,  as  we  have  jii 
The  result  of  this  product 
existence  of  a  new  reality, 
tial  or  accidental,  accordii 
nature  of  the  act  produce 
well-known  terminology 
use  here  for  the  parallel 
ment  of  tlie  three  classes 
tions  which  we  have  to  an 

Origin  of  Power. — Fii 
with  regard'  to  the  prima 
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I  moving  powers,  we  lay 
lowing  conclusions : 
e    is   some  absolute 
is,  a  first  act  which  has 
producing  any  second 

Lite  power  is  an  objec- 

Lite  power  is  uncreated, 
lute  power  is  the  vir- 
;xtrinsic  terminability, 

which  God  is. 
lute  power  is  not  modi- 
production  of  effects — 
>  extrinsic  termination, 
beings  thus  produced 

terms  of  God's  power ; 
I,  owing  to  their  intrin- 
1,  which  may  be  greater 

can  be  related  fo  one 
m  intrinsic  foundation, 

entitative  distances  '* 
extrinsic  foundation — 

omnipotence, 
ese  propositions  are  so 

they  might  have  been 
for  tlie  object  we  have 
)inting  out  the  parallel- 
ute  power  with  space 

)f  these  conclusions  is 
:  All  first  act  which 
eds  to  produce  some 
has  an  intrinsic  and 
lation  to  something  dis- 
tself;  for  all  effect  is 
ict  from  its  efficie|5^ 
kit  it  cannot  be  admit- 
absurdity  that  every 
such  an  intrinsic  and 
nation  ;  for,  if  every- 
hus  ordained  to  some- 
1  things  would  tend  to 
iinate  end,  while  there 
D  supreme  end  at  all ; 

that  is   ordained  to 
se  can  rank  as  the  su- 
On  the  other  hand, 
ite  ends  can  be  admit- 
a  supreme  end.  And 


therefore  there  must  be  some  first 
act  which  has  no  intrinsic  necessity 
of  producing  any  second  act.  Such 
a  first  act  is  altogether  absolute. 

The  second  conclusion  is  evident. 
For  what  we  call  here  "  a  first  act  " 
is  not  an  imperfect  and  incomplete 
act,  since  it  needs  no  termination  ; 
nor  is  it  a  result  of  mental  abstrac- 
tion and  analysis,  but  a  perfect 
principle  of  real  operations ;  for  the 
epithet  first,"  by  which  we  char- 
acterize it,  does  not  imply  that  it 
lacks  anything  in  its  entity,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  means  that  it  already 
contains  eminently  the  whole  real- 
ity of  the  effects  which  it  is  compe- 
tent to  produce.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that,  if  such  effects  are  objective 
realities,  the  first  act  on  which  their 
production  depends  is  an  objec- 
tive reality,  and  a  much  better  one 
too. 

The  third  conclusion  needs  no 
proof,  it  being  evident  that  what- 
ever is  created  must  tend  to  the 
end  of  its  creation,  wkich  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  perfections  of 
its  creator.  This  manifestation  im- 
plies action — viz.,  a  transition  of  the 
first  act  to  its  second  act.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  first  act  which  has  no 
necessary  ordination  to  second  acts 
cannot  be  created. 

The  fourth  conclusion  follows 
from  the  third,  since  an  uncreated 
act  can  be  nothing  else  than  the 
act  by  which  God  is.  This  act,  in- 
asmuch as  it  eminently  contains  the 
reality  of  all  possible  things,  is  ex- 
trinsically  terminable,  and  as  thus 
terminable  it  exhibits  itself  as  a 
*'  first  "  act.  But,  since  God  has 
no  need  of  creatures,  such  a  first 
act  has  no  need  of  extrinsic  termi- 
nations, and,  as  first,  it  constitutes 
omnipotence,  or  God's  absolute 
power.  This  power  in  its  infinite 
simplicity  has  an  infinite  range,  a^ 
it  extends  to  all  conceivable  reality. 
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The  fifth  conclusion  will  be 
easily  understood  by  reflecting  that 
the  extrinsic  termination  of  active 
power  consists  in  giving  existence 
lo  contingent  things  by  efficient  ac- 
tion. Now,  to  act  efficiently  does 
not  bring  about  any  intrinsic  change 
in  the  agent ;  for  all  intrinsic  change 
follows  from  passion,  which  is  the 
opposite  of  action.  Nor  does  God, 
when  giving  existence  and  active 
lK)wers  to  any  number  of  creatures, 
weaken  his  own  power.  For  the 
power  imparted  to  creatures  is  not 
a  portion  of  the  divine  power,  but  a 
product  of  creation,  and  nothing,  in 
fact,  but  the  created  act  itself.  For, 
as  all  contingent  things  are  created 
for  the  manifestation  of  God's  per- 
fections, all  creatures  must  be  ac- 
tive ;  and  as  everything  acts  as  it 
is  in  act,  the  act  being  the  princi- 
ple of  tlie  acting,  it  follows  that  all 
act  produced  by  creation  is  an  ac- 
tive power  of  greater  or  less  perfec- 
tion according  to  the  part  it  is  des- 
tined to  fill  in  the  plans  of  its 
Maker.  This  shows  that  the  act 
by  wliich  a  creature  is,  bears  a  re- 
semblance to  the  act  by  which  God 
is,  inasmuch  as  it  virtually  contains 
in  itself  all  those  acts  which  it  is 
fit  to  produce  according  to  its  na- 
ture. But,  since  all  contingent  act 
is  extrinsic  to  God,  divine  omnipo- 
tence is  not  entitatively  and  intrin- 
sically more  actuated  by  creation 
than  by  non-creation  ;  though,  if 
God  creates  any  being,  from  the 
term  produced  he  will  acquire  the 
real  denomination  of  Creator.  Thus 
the  existence  of  a  contingent  being 
is  tlie  existence  of  a  real  term,  which 
extrinsically  terminates  the  virtual- 
ity  of  God's  act,  in  which  it  is  emi- 
nently contained.  Its  relation  to 
Its  Creator  is  one  of  total  depend- 
once  ;  whilst  God's  relation  to  it  is 
that  of  first  causality.  The  founda- 
tion  of  this  relation  is  the  action 


which  proceeds  from  God  a 
minates  in  the  creature. 

The  first  part  of  the  sixth 
sion,  that  beings  produced  1 
'tion  are  extrinsic  terms  o 
power,  has  just  been  ex 
But  we  say,  moreover,  that 
titative  distances  between  ! 
ings  have  an  extrinsic  {q\ 
in  God's  omnipotence.  I 
tative  distance'*  we  mean 
ference  in  degree  between 
beings — r.^.,  between  a  ma 
tree — as  we  have  explaine 
other  place.*  And  we  sai 
the  distance  between  two 
points  in  space  has  its 
foundation  in  the  virtu 
God's  immensity,  so  also 
tative  distance  of  two  be 
its  extrinsic  foundation  in 
tuality  of  God's  infinite  act 
in  divine  omnipotence, 
the  different  degrees  of  en 
ceivable  between  the  tree 
man  are  all  virtually  conl 
God's  omnipotence,  just  a 
distinct  ubications  possi 
tween  two  points  are  vir 
God's  immensity.  Hence 
dation  of  such  entitative  < 
is  extrinsic  to  the  beings  c 
in  the  same  manner  as  the 
tion  of  local  distances. 

But  the  terms  produced 
tive  action,  inasmuch  as  t 
■ess  a  greater  or  less  perf 
their  individual  constitut 
be  compared  with  one  an< 
cording  to  the  relative  d< 
their  intrinsic  reality;  ai 
besides  the  extrinsic  rela; 
mentioned,  they  liave  a  m 
lativity  arising  from  an 
foundation.  The  relative 
of  reality  of  a  continge 
becomes  known  to  us  thn 
relative  intensity  of  its  act 

♦  See  The  Catholic  World,  August, 
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implies  that  the  beings 
lave  powers  of  the  same 
■f  they  are  not  of  the 
es,  the  comparison  will 
lilt. 

— Before  leaving  this 
ir  subject,  we  have  to 
;,  as  the  ubicalion,  so 
t  produced  by  creation, 
sidered  both  absolutely 
lively.  A  created  act, 
absolutely,  is  an  act  in- 
completed by  its  essen- 
y,  and  constitutes  the 
is  ///  cuiu  secundo.  The 
considered  respectively, 
ined  to  something  else, 
ready  to  act,  and  thus  it 
rimo  with  regard  to  all 
ich  it  is  able  to  produce, 
ntial  act  of  a  contingent 
t  considered  absolutely 
vely,  bears  no  propor- 
perfection  of  its  Crea- 
re  indeed  than  a  point 
immensity,  or  a  no7v  of 
irnity.  Hence  all  Con- 
or power,  whatever  be 
)n  or  intensity,  as  com- 
God,  is  like  nothing, 
when  a  created  act  or 
mpared  with  another  of 
ind  that  we  can  estab- 
jrtion  between  them  as 
3f  perfection  and  of  in- 
hese  degrees  are  meas- 
nparing  the  relative  in-, 
the  effects  produced  by 
uses  of  the  same  kind, 
IX  the  same  conditions, 
ntity  of  efficient  power 
iceived  as  a  virtual  sum 
of  power.  In  this  par- 
quantity  of  power  differs 
»m  the  quantity  of  dis- 
:ause  this  latter  cannot 
ed  as  a  virtual  sum  of 
The  reason  of  this 
is  that  ubications,  as 
le  points,  have  no  quan- 


tity, and  therefore  cannot  by  addi- 
tion make  up  a  continuous  quan- 
tity ;  whereas  the  degrees  of  pow- 
er always  possess  intensity,  and 
are  quantities ;  hence  their  sum  is 
a  quantity  of  the  same  kind. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remark  that 
all  continuous  quantity  has  a  ne- 
cessary connection  with  the  quan- 
tity of  power,  and  that  all  exten- 
sion owes  its  being  to  the  efficacy 
of  some  motive  principle.  In  fact, 
all  intervals,  whether  of  space  or 
of  time,  are  reckoned  among  con- 
tinuous quantities  only  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  continuous 
movement  which  can  be  made, 
or  is  actually  made,  in  them,  as  we 
have  explained  in  a  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  but  the  quantity  of  movement 
is  itself  to  be  traced  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  momentum  produced 
by  the  agent,  and  the  momentum 
to  the  intensity  of  the  motive  pow- 
er. As  soon  as  movement  is  com- 
municated to  a  point,  its  ubication 
begins  to  shift  and  to*  extend  a 
continuous  line  in  space  ;  and  its 
noiv,  too,  for  the  same  reason  be- 
gins to  flow  i|nd  to  extend  contin- 
uous time. 

When  the  quantity  of  power  is 
expressed  by  a  number,  its  value  is 
determined,  as  we  have  stated,  by 
the  intensity  of  its  efficiency  in  a 
given  time  and  fixed  conditions. 
The  unit  of  intensity  by  which  the 
amount  of  the  effect  produced  is 
measured  is  arbitrary ;  for  there  is 
no  natural  unit  for  the  degrees  of 
intensity,  it  being  evident  that  such 
degrees  can  be  divided  and  subdi- 
vided without  end,  just  like  the 
continuum.  Hence  the  numbers 
by  which  we  express  degrees  of  in- 
tensity are  only  virtually  discrete, 
just  as  those  by  which  we  express 
continuous  quantities.  The  ordi- 
nary unit  assumed  for  the  measure 
of  intensity  is  that  degree  of  inten- 
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sity  which  causes  a  unit  of  weight 
to  measure  a  unit  of  distance  in  a 
unit  of  time.  As  all  these  units 
are  arbitrary,  it  is  evident  that  such 
is  also  the  unit  of  intensity. 

Let  us  remark,  also,  that  the  pow- 
er of  natural  causes  has  in  its  ac- 
tion a  twofold  continuity — that  is, 
with  regard  both  to  space  and  to 
duration.  As  long  as  a  natural 
cause  exists,  it  acts  without  inter- 
ruption, owing  to  its  intrinsic  de- 
lerniination,  provided  there  be,  as 
there  is  always  in  fact,  some  sub- 
ject capable  of  being  acted  upon 
by  it.  This  constitutes  the  contin- 
uity of  action  with  regard  to  dura- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  mo- 
tive power  of  such  natural  causes 
is  exerted,  according  to  the  Newto- 
nian law,  throughout  an  indefmite 
sphere,  as  we  have  shown  in  an- 
other place;*  and  this  constitutes 
the  continuity  of  action  through 
space.  Moreover,  if  the  point  act- 
ed upon  approaches  the  agent  or 
recedes  fiom  it,  the  continuous 
change  of  distance  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  continuous  change  of 
action  ;  and  thus  the  intensity  of 
the  act  produced  by  the  agent  will 
increase  or  decrease  in  a  continu- 
ous manner  through  infinitesimal 
degrees  corresponding  to  the  infi- 
nitesimal changes  of  local  relations 
occurring  in  infinitesimal  instants 
of  time.  This  relation  of  changes 
is  the  base  of  dynamics.  But 
enough  on  this  point. 

Origin  of  movemcui, — We  may 
now  pass  to  the  conclusions  con- 
cerning movement  as  dependent  on 
its  proximate  cause.  The  power 
by  wliich  the  natural  causes  pro- 
duce momentums  of  movement  is 
called  "motive  power."  This  pow- 
er is  to  be  found  both  in  material 
and  in  spiritual  beings ;  but  as  in 

*  See  Thb  Cathouc  Wokld,  September,  1874.  p. 


spiritual  substances  ttie  exen 
the  motire  power  is  subject  \ 
will,  and  consists  in  the  appl 
of  a  nobler  power  to  the  pro< 
of  a  lower  effect,  we  do  n 
cannot  consider  the  power  c 
tual  beings  as  merely  "  moti 
it  is,  above  all,  intellective  a: 
tive.  Material  things,  on  ti 
trary,  because  they  possess  n 
power  than  that  of  movi 
characterized  by  it,  and  ai 
rally  determined  to  exercisi 
cording  to  a  law  which  they 
elude.  It  is  of  these  beings 
ticular  that  the  following 
sions  are  to  be  understood. 

I  St.  There  is  in  all  i 
creatures  a  motive  power — I 
first  act  of  moving — which,  c< 
ed  in  its  absolute  state,  has  i 
of  extrinsic  termination,  ths 
producing  a  momentum  of 
ment. 

2d.  This  motive  power  is 
jective  reality. 

3d.  The  same  power  is 
accidentally  superadded  to 
ing  of  which  it  is  the  power. 

4th.  This  power  is  the  vii 
or  extrinsic  terminability, 
act  by  which  the  agent  is. 

5th.  This  power  is  not  n 
by  the  production  of  momen 
extrinsic  terms. 

6th.  The  momentums  th 
duced  are  second  acts  of  the 
power,  extrinsic  to  it ;  and  1 
owing  to  their  intensity,  whi 
be  greater  or  less,  they  can 
lated  to  one  another  througl 
trinsic  foundation,  yet  their 
tive  distances  have  only  an 
sic  foundation — to  wit,  the 
power. 

Some  of  these  propositio 
quite  evident ;  but  our  presc 
ject  is  not  only  to  explai 
may  require  a  special  disc 
but  also,  and  principally,  to 
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ect  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
manifest  that  a  perpetual 
exists  between  the  condi- 
i  the  principles  of  all  kinds 
niium,  and  tliat  in  all  of 
transition  from  tlie  abso- 
le  relative,  from  the  cause 
ffect,  and  from  the  formal 
)  its  formal  result,  is  made 
a  like  process  and  through 
degrees.  For  this  reason 
:  that  even  those  conclu- 
iich  seem  too  obvious  to 
mention  become  interest- 
serve  a  good  purpose ;  for 
irallel  treatment  of  anald- 
)jects,  those  things  which 
rer  throw  light  on  those 
e  more  abstruse,  and  about 
?  often  feel  a  certain  hesi- 

rst  of  our  present  conclu- 
eds  only  a  short  explana- 
hen  we  say  that  in  every 

there  is  a  motive  power 
^nsukrcd  in  its  absolute  state^ 
ircd  of  producing  a  momen- 

mean  tiiat  in  every  crea- 
e  is  an  act  which  is  a  prin- 
ictivity,  but  tliat  the  excr- 
lis  activity  is  not  required 
substantial  perfection  and 

constitution  of  the  crea- 
If,  though  it  may  be  requir- 
5ome  other  reason,  as  we 

presently.  In  fact,  every 
e  has  its  own  complete  be- 
)endcnt]y  of  accidents;  and 
\  exertion  of  motive  power 
rcident,  every  substance  is 
ely  independent  of  it.  We 
;  that  if  (iod  had  created 
but  an  element  of  matter, 

clement  would  indeed  (on 

part)  be  ready  to  net  and 
ice  a  nu>mentum  of  move- 
Kit,  i)5  there  v.oiild  be  no 
:apablo  of  receiving  a  nio- 
,  the  motive  power  would 
//  actu primo — that  is,  with- 
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out  actual  exertion.  And  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  non-existence  of 
other  elements  can  have  no  bearing 
on  the  intrinsic  constitution  and 
substantial  perfection  of  the  ele- 
ment in  the  question.  Therefore 
the  power  of  an  element  of  matter 
is  a  first  act,  which,  as  far  as  the 
entity  of  the  element  itself  is  con- 
cerned, has  no  need  of  producing 
any  second  act. 

Nevertheless,  since  all  creatures 
must  in  some  manner  glorify  God 
as  long  as  they  exist,  because  such 
is  the  true  and  highest  end  of 
their  existence,  hence  to  every  cre- 
ated power  some  proportionate  term 
or  subject  corresponds,  in  which 
its  exertion  is  received  without  in- 
terruption. In  the  same  manner 
as  the  understanding  never  lacks  an 
intelligible  object,  and  the  sense 
never  lacks  a  sensible  term,  about 
which  to  exercise  itself  by  imma- 
nent operation,  the  motive  power 
of  inferior  beings  never  fails  to 
meet  a  proportionate — that  is,  mov- 
able— term  and  to  impress  upon  it 
a  momentum  of  a  certain  intensity. 
Hence,  when  wc  regard,  not  the 
substance  of  natural  things  as  such, 
but  the  natural  necessity  they  are 
under  of  tending  constantly  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  their  creation,  we 
see  that  their  first  act  of  moving 
must  always  entail  some  second 
act,  or  momentum,  in  all  the  terms 
which  it  can  reach  according  to  its 
natural  determination. 

The  second  conclusion  is  self- 
evident  ;  for.  if  the  principle  of  real 
movement  were  not  an  objective 
reality,  a  real  effect  would  proceed 
from  an  unreal  cause — which  is 
absurd.  Nor  dobs  it  matter  that 
the  power  is  only  a  first  "  act. 
For,  as  we  have  explained  above, 
it  is  first  as  comj)ared  with  the  acts 
which  it  can  produce,  but  it  is  in- 
trinsically complete  in  the  entity 
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of  the  agent,  as  it  is  terminated  to 
its  substantial  term. 

The  third  conclusion  is  nothing 
but  a  corollary  of  the  well-known 
axiom  that  in  all  things  the  princi- 
ple of  operation  is  the  substantial 
act :  Forma  est  id  qiw  agens  agii^ 
and  Prineipium  essendi  est principitm 
operandi*  We  have  proved  in  an- 
other place  *  that  no  natural  ac- 
cident possesses  active  power  or  is 
actually  concerned  in  any  of  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  agent.  This 
truth  should  be  well  understood  by 
the  modern  scientists  who  very  com- 
monly mistake  the  conditions  of 
the  action  for  the  active  principle. 
Of  course  no  creature  can  act  in- 
dependently of  accidental  condi- 
tions; but  these  conditions  have 
no  bearing  on  the  active  power 
itself — they  only  determine  (for- 
mally and  not  efficiently)  the  mode 
of  its  application  according  to  a 
constant  law.  Thus  the  distance 
of  two  material  points  has  no  active 
influence  on  their  motive  power  or 
on  their  mutual  action,  but  only 
constitutes  the  two  points  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  one  another ;  and 
when  such  a  relation  is  altered,  the 
action  is  changed,  not  because  the 
power  is  modified,  but  because  its 
determination  to  act — that  is,  its 
very  nature — demands  that  it  should 
in  its  application  follow  the  New- 
tonian law  of  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  squared  distances. 

The  philosophers  of  the  old 
school  admitted,  but  never  proved, 
that,  although  the  substantial  form 
is  the  main  principle  of  activity  in 
natural  things,  nevertheless  this 
principle  was  in  need  of  some 
accidental  entity,  that  it  might  be 
proximately  disposed  to  produce 
its  act.  This  opinion,  too,  origin- 
ated in  the  confusion  of  active 

•  The  Cathouc  Wo«ld,  March,  18741  p.  T^C* 


power  with    the  cond 
which  the  mode  of  its  ex 
pends.    What  they  calle 
qualities  **  is  now  acknow 
be,  not  a  new  kind  of  ac 
er  superadded  to  the  s 
forms,    but    merely  a 
the  concurrence  of  ma 
powers    acting  under 
ate  conditions.  The 
change  of  the  conditio 
the  change  of   the  rc 
action,  but  the  active  p< 
dently   remain  .  the  sar 
ancients  said  also  that 
stantial  forms  were  the  a< 
ciples  of  substantial  gc 
whereas  the    "  active 
were  the  active  principh 
alterations.     As  we  ha' 
that  the  whole  theory  oi 
tial  generations,  as  und< 
the  peripatetic  school,  is 
assumption  and  equivoc 
leads  to  impossibilities,* 
dispensed  from  giving  a  1 
tion  of  the  opinion  last  r 
Our  fourth  conclusioi 
follows  from  the  genera 
that  the  act  by  which  a 
its  first  being  is  its 
action  :   Quo  aliquid  pK 
agii.  The  substantial  act 
ed  as  to  its  absolute  entit} 
connote  action,  but  sim] 
tutes  the  being  of  whicl 
act.    It  order  to  conceiv 
active  power,  we  must  n 
effects  which  it  virtually 
that  is,  we  must  conside 
ality.    In  this  manner 
second  act  with  regard 
stance  of  the  agent,  will  I 
ed  as  a  first  act  with  refer 
eflects  it  can  produce,  ac 
a  received  axiom  :  Ac/i 
essendi  est  actus  primus  oj 

*  See  the  two  articles  on  **  Sub«i 
tions  "  in  The  Cathouc  Woelo,  . 
1875. 
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e  fifth  conclusion,  notwith- 
ing  the  contrary  opinion  of 

philosophers,  is  quite  certain. 
.11  intrinsic  modification  is  the 
:  of  passive  reception  or  pas- 
Now,  to  produce  a  mo- 
um  of  movement  is  action, 
assion.  Therefore,  when  such 
nentum  is  produced,  no  other 
ct  is  intrinsically  modified  by 
cept  the  one  which  passively 
/es  it.     It   is   therefore  the 

which  is  acted  on,  not  that 
I  acts,  that,  acquires  an  in- 
c  modification.  The  power 
le  agent  is  not  entitatively 
ntrinsically  more  actuated  by 
1  than  by  non-action.  Its 
1  is  an  extrinsic  termination, 
;ives  it  nothing  but  the  real  de- 
lation of  agent,  by  which  it  is 

related  to  the  term  acted  on. 
patient,  by  its  reception  of 
lomentum,  becomes  similarly 
d  to  the  agent,  as  is  evident, 
the  relation  consists  in  this  : 
the  patient  acquires  formally 
:t  which  the  agent  virtually 
ins.  This  relation  is  of  acci- 
l  causality  on  the  one  side 
3f  accidental  dependence  on 
:her.  The  foundation  of  the 
3n  is  the  accidental  action  as 
ig  from  the  one  and  terminat- 
i  the  other. 

everything  that  is  in  move- 
must  have  received  the  mo- 
rom  a  distinct  agent,  according 
;  principle  Omne  qtwd  moi^etur^ 
0  mavctur,  it  follows  thatwhat- 
s  in  movement  is  accidentally 
ident  on  an  extrinsic  mover ; 
since  all  material  elements  are 
movers  and  moved,  they  all 
a  mutual  accidental  causality 
lependence. 

r  sixth  conclusion  is  suffi- 
ly  clear  from  what  has  been 
concerning  the  sixth  conclu- 
Df  the  preceding  series.  The 


momentum  of  movement  is  evi- 
dently the  second  act  of  the  motive 
power — that  is,  the  extrinsic  term 
of  its  exertion.  The  entitative  dis- 
tance between  two  momentums  pro- 
duced by  the  same  mover  is  an 
extrinsic  relation ;  for  its  founda- 
tion is  the  virtuality  of  the  act  by 
which  the  agent  is,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained above.  But  the  same  mo- 
mentums, as  possessing  greater  or 
less  intensity,  can  also  be  compared 
with  one  another  according  to  their 
intrinsic  entity  or  degree ;  and  thus 
they  will  be  found  to  have  a  mu- 
tual relation  arising  from  an  intrin- 
sic foundation. 

Remarks, — As  the  ubication,  so 
also  the  momentum  produced  by 
accidental  action,  can  be  con- 
sidered both  absolutely  and  respec- 
tively. The  momentum,  considered 
absolutely,  is  an  act  received  in  a 
subject — an  aljsolute  momentum, 
an  extrinsic  term  of  the  virtuality 
of  the  motive  principle;  and,  as 
such  a  momentum  is  only  one  out 
of  the  innumerable  acts  which  can 
proceed  from  the  agent,  it  has  an 
entity  infinitely  less  than  that  of 
the  agent.  It  is  evident,  in  fact, 
that  between  a  substantial  and  an 
accidental  act  there  must  be  an  in- 
finite entitative  disproportion,  both 
because  no  substance  can  be  sub- 
stantially changed  by  its  accidents, 
and  because  the  substantial  act 
can  never  be  exhausted,  and  not 
even  weakened,  by  the  production 
of  accidental  acts,  as  we  have  es- 
tablished in  another  place.*  The 
momentum  is  considered  respec- 
tively when  it  is  compared  with 
another  momentum,  in  which  case 
we  can  find  the  relation  of  the 
one  to  the  other  as  to  intensity. 
This  intensity  is  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  the  movement  to  which 

«  S«e  Thb  Cathouc  Wobld  for  Februux, 
PP^  584. 585. 
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ihey  give  rise  wlien  not  counter- 
acted. 

Tlie  unit  of  intensity  is  arbitrary 
in  the  monientums,  as  in  their  prin- 
ciples, for  the  same  reason — that  is, 
because  in  neither  case  a  natural 
unit  of  intensity  can  be  found.  The 
number  expressing  the  relative  in- 
tensity of  a  momentum  is  only 
virtually  discrete,  because  the 
momentum  is  only  virtually  com- 
pounded, since  it  is  not  a  number 
of  distinct  acts,  but  one  act  equiva- 
lent to  many. 

Movement  and  its  affections. —  i'he 
production  of  a  momentum  entails 
movement.  The  general  definition 
of  movement,  according  to  Aris- 
totle and  S.  Thomas,  is  Actus  ex- 
istent is  in  potentia  ut  in  potentia,  or, 
as  we  would  say,  an  actual  pas- 
sage from  one  potential  state  to 
another.  Now,  all  created  being  is 
l#otential  in  two  manners :  first,  on 
account  of  its  passive  receptivity  ; 
secondly,  on  account  of  its  affecti- 
])ility,  which  is  a  consequence  of 
its  passivity,  as  we  have  explained 
in  the  Principles  of  Real  Being."* 
Hence  the  momentum  of  move- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  is  received 
in  the  patient,  actuates  its  j)assive 
potency  ;  and  inasmuch  as  its  re- 
ception entails  a  certain  mode  of 
being,  it  affects  its  resultant  po- 
tentiality. But  besides  this  double 
l)olentiality,  which  is  intrinsic  to 
the  subject,  there  is  another  po- 
tentiality which  refers  to  an  ex- 
trinsic term,  and  for  tliis  reason 
movement  is  considered  both  as  it 
is  a  modification  of  its  subject, 
raiione  sithjccti,  and  as  it  points  at 
an  extrinsic  term,  ratiouc  termini. 

With  regard  to  its  subject,  niove- 
njcnt  is  usually  divided  into  im- 
inanciit  and  transient.  It  is  called 
innnanent  when  it  results  from  iui- 

•  Sec  The  Catholic  World,  May,  1874,  p.  178. 


manent   acts,  as  when  the 
directs  its  attention   to  si 
such  an  object  of  thought ; 
is  called  transient  when  it 
about  a  change  in  a  subject  d 
from  the  agent,  as  when  ; 
moves  a  stone,  or  when  tli 
moves  the  earth.    But  this 
accurate   language;    for  wi 
transient    in   these  cases 
action^  not  the  nm^ement. 

With  regard  to  its  term, 
ment  is  divided  into  two  k 
that  is,  movement  to  a  place. 
ad  uln,  and  movement  tow; 
certain  degree  of  perfection 
tensity  of  power,  mot  us  vir 
The  first  is  called  locat  mov 
of  which  we  will  speak  pre 
The  second  is  subdivided  ii 
tension^  remission^  and  alti 
Intension  and  remission  are 
quisition  or  loss  of  some  dc£ 
perfection  or  of  intensity  w 
gard  to  power  and  qualities  ; 
tion  is  the  passage  from  on 
of  (juality  or  property  to  a' 
'i'hus,  in  water,  heat  is  sub 
intension  and  remission  ;  bu 
the  rcjhesive  force  of  the  mo 
is  superseded  by  the  exi 
force  of  vapor,  there  is  allei 

It  is  in)portant  to  notir 
there  is  no  vwtns  virtutis  in 
tive  elements  of  matter.  '1 
ertion  of  their  power  varies 
according  to  tiie  Newtoni 
but  the  power  itself  is  ahvay 
ly  the  same,  as  its  principle 
sul)stantial  art,  which  car 
modified  by  accidental  acti 
is  only  in  material  compoui 
the  niotus  virtutis  can  be  ac 

•  In  the  Ari^tr.tclic  thcor\%  a  third  kir 
W-'iii,  tiiiiou-  tcrwim\  was  admittci 
ni('\ci:uiit  t(ju:iril^  «!imeii^ivo  quantity,  ; 
animal  (  ra  tree  i:rows  in  hti)!:.  Uut  h'.n 
i;ri.alcr  hulk  by  uc<:cs^ion  i.f  new  particU 
a<  c<-  -^ioii  is  carried  r.u  by  I'ocal  movcnic 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  luctus  ad  quitf 
not  a  new  kind  of  movement. 
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e  reason  that  the  active 
i  and  qualities  in  them  are  a 
of  composition ;  lience  a 
:  in  the  mode  of  the  compo- 
)rings  about  a  change  in  the 
nt.  So  also  in  spiritual  sub- 
i  there  is  no  vioius  virtutis^ 
e  their  active  faculties  are 
substantially  the  same.  True 
Kit  the  intellect  has  also  its 
ty  with  regard  to  intelligible 
,  and  that  it  acts  by  so  much 
)re  easily  and  perfectly  in 
tion  as  it  is  better  furnished 
itclligible  species  distinctly 
;ed  and  arranged  according 
:  logical  and  objective  con- 
.  But  this  cannot  mean 
;  active  power  of  the  intel- 
\  be  increased,  but  only  that 
be  placed  in  more  suitable 
5ns  for  its  operations.  And 
is  to  be  said  of  all  acquired 
for  they  give  a  greater  fa- 
f  acting,  not  by  intensifying 
insic  power,  but  by  placing 
ive  faculty  in  such  condi- 
are  more  favorable  for  its 
)n. 

ct  us  revert  to  local  move- 
This  movement  may  be  de- 

>  the  act  of  gliding  through 
r  u /neat ions.  Such  a  glid- 
rs  tlie  relations  of  one  body 
icr,  as  is  evident,  but  it  in- 
no  new  intrinsic  modifica- 
the  subject.    As  long  as  the 

continues  to  move  under 
le  momentum,  its  intrinsic 
f  being  remains  uniformly 
le,  while  its  extrinsic  rela- 

>  other  bodies  are  in  con- 
change.  Hence  the  local 
:nt  of  any  point  of  n^atter 
consists  in  the  act  of  ex- 

from  ubication  to  ubica- 
as  we  may  say,  in  the  a'olu- 
fw  intensity  of  the  momentum 
*inuous  extension.  The  rea- 
this  evolution  is  that  the 


momentum  impressed  on  a  subject 
has  not  only  a  definite  intensity, 
but  also  a  definite  direction  in 
space;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
subject  which  receives  the  momen- 
tum receives  a  determination  to 
describe  a  line  in  a  definite  direc- 
tion, which  it  must  follow,  owing  to 
its  inertia,  with  an  impetus  equal  to 
the  intensity  of  the  momentum  it- 
self. And  in  this  manner  a  mate- 
rial point,  by  the  .successive  flowing 
of  its  ubication,  describes  a  line  in 
space,  or  evolves  the  intensity  of 
its  momentum  into  extension. 

Hence,  of  local  movement  we  can 
predicate  both  intensity  and  exten- 
sion. The  intensity  is  the  formal 
principle,  which,  by  actuating  the 
inertia  or  mobility  of  the  subject, 
evolves  itself^  into  extension.  The 
extension  is  the  actual  evolution  of 
the  momentum,  and  constitutes  the 
essence  of  local  movement,  which 
is  always  ///  fieri.  And  this  is  what 
is  especially  pointed  out  in  Aris- 
totle's words  :  Motus  est  actus  exist- 
eniis  in  potentia,  ut  in  potentia. 
The  actus  refers  to  the  intensity, 
which  is  not  //;  fieri,  but  has  a 
definite  actuality  ;  whilst  the  in po- 
tentia  ut  in  potentia  clearly  refers  to 
the  evolution  of  extension,  which 
is  continually  ///  fieri  under  the  in- 
flux of  said  act.  Accordingly,  local 
movement  is  both  intensive  and 
extensive.  But  this  last  epithet  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to 
"extending,"  not  to  "extended"; 
for  it  is  the  line  drawn,  or  the  track 
of  the  movement  already  made, 
that  is  properly  "  extended,"  where- 
as the  movement  itself  is  the  act  of 
extending  it. 

The  formal  intensity  of  local 
movement  is  called  velocity,  ^Ve 
say  the  formal  intensity,  because 
movement  has  also  a  material  in- 
tensity. The  formal  intensity  re- 
gards the  rate  of  movement  of  each 
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element  of  matter  taken  by  itself, 
and  it  is  greater  or  less  according 
as  it  evolves  a  greater  or  a  less  ex- 
tension in  equal  times.  The  mate- 
rial intensity  regards  the  quantity 
of  matter  which  is  moving  with  a 
given  velocity,  and  is  measured  by 
the  product  of  the  velocity  into  the 
mass  of  the  moving  body.  This 
product  is  called  the  momentum 
of  the  body,  or  its  quantity  of  move- 
ment. 

Local  movement  is  subject  to 
three  affections — viz.,  intension^  re- 
fftission,  an  d  inflexion .  I  n  f ac t,  s i  n  c e 
local  movementconsists  in  extending 
with  a  certain  velocity  in  a  certain 
direction,  it  is  susceptible  of  being 
modified  either  by  a  change  of  veloc- 
ity, which  will  intensify  or  weaken  it, 
or  by  a  change  of  direction — that  is, 
by  inflexion.  So  long,  however,  as 
no  agent  disturbs  the  actual  move- 
ment already  imparted  to  a  body, 
the  movement  must  necessarily  con- 
tinue in  the  same  direction  and 
with  the  same  velocity;  for  matter, 
owing  to  its  inertia,  cannot  modify 
its  own  state.  This  amounts  to 
saying  that  the  tendency  uniformly 
to  preserve  its  rate  and  its  direc- 
tion is  not  an  accidental  affection, 
but  the  very  nature,  of  local  move- 
ment. 

This  being  premised,  we  are  go- 
ing to  establish  a  series  of  conclu- 
sions, concerning  movement  and 
its  affections,  parallel  to  that  which 
we  have  developed  in  the  preced- 
ing j)ages  respecting  power  and  its 
exertions.  The  reader  will  see 
that  the  chain  of  our  analogies 
must  here  end  ;  for,  since  move- 
ment is  not  action,  it  affects  no- 
thing new,  and  produces  no  extrinsic 
terms,  but  only  entails  changes  of 
local  relations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  affections  of  local  movement 
are  not  of  a  transient,  but  of  an 
immanent,  character,  and  thus  they 


give  rise  to  no  new  entity,  but  are 
themselves  identified  with  the  move- 
ment of  which  they  are  the  modes. 
Our  conclusions  are  the  folloving: 

I  St.  There  is  in  all  local  move- 
ment something  permanent — thatrs, 
a  general  determination  of  a  lasting 
character,  which  has  no  need  of 
being  individuated  in  one  manner 
more  than  in  another. 

2d.  This  constant  determination 
is  an  objective  reality. 

3d.  This  same  determination  is 
nothing  accidentally  superadded 
to  local  movement. 

4th.  This  determination  is  the 
virtuality  of  the  momentum  of 
movement,  or  the  act  of  evolving 
extension  in  a  definite  direction. 

5th.  This  determination  is  not  in- 
trinsically modified  by  any  acciden* 
tal  modification  of  local  movemeiL 

6th.  The  affections  of  local 
movement  are  intrinsic  and  intran- 
sitive modes,  which  identify  then- 
selves  with  the  movement  which 
they  modify. 

The  first  of  these  conclusions  is 
briefly  proved  thus:  whatever  is  a 
subject  of  real  modifications  has 
something  permanent.  Local  move- 
ment is  a  subject  of  real  modifica- 
tions. Therefore,  local  movemenl 
involves  something  permanent. 

The  second  conclusion  is  self- 
evident. 

The  third  conclusion,  too,  is  evi- 
dent. For  whatever  is  acciden- 
tally superadded  to  a  thing  canjHr 
accidentally  taken  away,  and  there- 
fore cannot  belong  to  the  thing 
permanently  and  invariably.  Hence 
the  constant  and  fixed  determina- 
tion in  question  cannot  be  an  acci- 
dent of  local  movement. 

The  fourth  conclusion  is  a  cor- 
ollary of  the  third.  For  nothing 
is  necessarily  i)erman£nt  in  local 
movement,  except  that  which  con- 
stitutes its  essence.    Now,  its  cs- 
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s  in  this:  that  it  must 
ictension  at  the  rate  and 
rection  determined  by  the 
m  of  which  it  is  the  ex- 

Tlierefore  the  permanent 
ation    of  which   we  are 

is  nothing  else  than  the 

of  the  momentum  itself 
ping  into  extension.  And 

momentum  by  which  the 
body  is  animated  has  a 
ite  intensity  and  direction, 
rtually  contains  a  deter- 
elocity  and  direction  of 
t,  it  follows  that  the  per- 
letermination  in  question 
n  the  actual  tendency  of 
t  to  evolve  uniformly  and 
ight  line — uniformly ^  be- 
Dcity  is  the  form  of  move- 
1  the  velocity  determined 
itensity  of  the  actual  mo- 
is  actually  one ;  in  a 
linCy  because  the  actual 
m  being  one,  it  gives  but 
:tion  to  the  movement, 
erefore  will  be  straight  in 
cy.    Whence  we  conclude 

of  the  essence  of  local 
t  to  have  an  actual  ienden- 
ve  uniformly  in  a  straight 

will  object  that  local 
t  may  lack  both  uniformi- 
raightness.  This  is  quite 
it  does  not  destroy  our 
n.  For,  as  movement  is 
r  fieri,  and  exists  only  by 
nal  instants  in  which  it  is 
e  to  admit  more  than  one 
and  one  direction,  it  re- 
rays  true  that  within  every 
f  its  existence  tlie  move- 
araight  and  uniform,  and 
tery  such  instant  it  tends 
ue  in  the  same  direction 
e  same  rate— tliat  is,  with 
Ity  and  direction  it  actually 
This  velocity  and  direc- 
of  course,  be  modified  in 


the  following  instant ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing instant,  too,  the  movement 
will  tend  to  evolve  uniformly  and  in 
a  straight  line  suitably  to  its  new 
velocity  and  direction.  Whence 
it  is  manifest  that,  although  in  the 
continuation  of  the  movement  there 
may  be  a  series  of  different  veloci- 
ties and  directions,  yet  the  tenden 
cy  of  the  movement  is,  at  every 
instant  of  its  existence,  to  extend 
uniformly  in  a  straight  line.  This 
truth  is  the  foundation  of  dynam 
ics. 

Our  fifth  conclusion  is  sufficient- 
ly evident  from  what  we  have  just 
said.  For,  whatever  be  the  inten- 
sity and  direction  of  the  move- 
ment, its  determination  to  extend 
uniformly  in  a  straight  line  is  not 
interfered  with. 

Our  last  conclusion  has  no  need 
of  explanation.  For,  since  the  af- 
fections of  local  movement  are  the 
result  of  new  momen  turns  impressed 
on  the  subject  it  is  plain  that  they 
are  intrinsic  modes  characterizing 
a  movement  individually  different 
from  the  movement  that  preceded. 
The  tendency  to  evolve  uniformly 
in  a  straight  line  remains  unim- 
paired, as  we  have  shown  ;  but  the 
movement  itself  becomes  entitative- 
ly — viz.,  quantitatively — different. 

Remarks^ — Local  movement  is 
divided  into  uniform  and  varied. 
Uniform  movement  we  call  that 
which  has  a  constant  velocity. 
For,  as  velocity  is  the  form  of 
movement,  to  say  that  a  movement 
is  uniform  is  to  say  that  it  has  but 
one  velocity  in  the  whole  of  its 
extension.  We  usually  call  "uni- 
form **  all  movement  whos^ippa- 
rent  velocity  is  constant ;  but,  to 
say  the  truth,  no  rigorously  uni- 
form movement  exists  in  nature 
for  any  appreciable  length  of  time. 
In  fact,  every  element  of  matter 
lies  within  the  sphere  of  action  of 
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all  other  elements,  and  is  continu- 
ally acted  on,  and  continually  re- 
ceives new  nionientums ;  the  evident 
consequence  of  which  is  that  its 
real  movement  must  undergo  a 
continuous  change  of  velocity. 
Hence  rigorously  uniform  move- 
ment is  limited  to  infinitesimal 
time. 

Varied  movement  is  that  whose 
rate  is  continually  changing.  It  is 
divided  into  accelerated  and  retard- 
ed j  and,  when  the  acceleration  or 
the  retardation  arises  from  a  con- 
stant action  which  in  equal  times 
imparts  equal  momentums,  the  move- 
ment is  said  to  be  uniformly  accel- 
erated or  retarded. 

Epilogue. — The  explanation  we 
have  given  of  space,  duration,  and 
movement  suffices,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  to  show  what  is  the  true 
nature  of  the  only  continuous  quan- 
tities which  can  be  found  in  the  real 
order  of  things.  The  reader  will 
have  seen  that  the  source  of  all  con- 
tinuity is  motive  power  and  its  ex- 
ertion. It  is  such  an  exertion  that 
engenders  local  movement,  and 
causes  it  to  be  continuous  in  its 
entity,  in  its  local  extension,  and  in 
its  duration.  In  fact,  why  is  tlie 
local  movement  continuous  /"//  its 
entity  1  Because  the  motive  action 
strengthens  or  weakens  it  by  contin- 
uous infinitesimal  degrees  in  each 
successive  infinitesimal  instant,  thus 
causing  it  to  pass  through  all  the 
degrees  of  intensity  designable  be-- 
tween  its  initial  and  its  final  velo- 
city. And  again  :  why  is  the  local 
movement  continuous  ///  its  local 
extension  ?  iiecause  it  is  the  pro- 
])erty  of  an  action  whicli  ])roceeds 
from  a  point  in  sj^ace  and  is  ter- 
minated to  another  point  in  si)ace, 
to  give  a  local  direction  to  the  sub- 
ject in  whicli  the  momentum  is  re- 
ceived ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
subject  under  the  influence  of  such 


a  momentum  must  draw  a  contin- 
uous line  in  space.  Finally,  why  is 
the  local  movement  continuous « 
its  duration  ?  Because,  owing  to  the 
continuous  change  of  its  ubication, 
the  subject  of  the  movement  ex- 
tends its  absolute  when  from  be/ore 
to  after,  in  a  continuous  succession, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  duration 
of  the  movement. 

Hence  absolute  space  and  abso» 
lute  duration,  which  are  altogether 
independent  of  motive  actions,  are 
not  formally  continuous,  but  onljr 
sui)ply  the  extrinsic  reason  of  the 
possibility  of  formal  continuums. 
It  is  matter  in  movement  that  by 
the  flowing  of  its  ubi  from  ken\A' 
there  actually  marks  out  a  contin- 
uous line  in  space,  and  by  the  flow* 
ing  of  its  quando  from  before  to 
after  maiks  out  a  continuous  line 
in  duration.  Thus  it  is  not  abso- 
lute  space,  but  the  line  drawn  in 
space,  that  is  formally  extended 
from  here  to  there  ;  and  it  is  not  ab- 
solute duration,  but  the  line  succes- 
sively drawn  in  duration,  that  is 
formally  extended  from  before  to 
after. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulties 
wliich  philosophers  have  raised  al 
different  times  against  local  move- 
ment we  have  very  little  to  say. 
An  ancient  i)hilosoi)her,  when  call- 
ed to  answer  somcarguments  against 
the  possibility  of  movement,  thoiiglu 
it  sufficient  to  reply  :  Solritur  ambu- 
lando — I  walk  ;  therefore  move- 
ment is  possible."  This  answer 
was  excellent ;  but,  while  showing 
the  inanity  of  the  objections,  it 
took  no  notice  of  the  fallacies  by 
which  they  were  supported.  We 
might  follow  the  same  course;  for 
the  arguments  advanced  against 
movement  are  by  no  means  formid- 
able. Yet  we  will  mention  and 
solve  tliree  of  them  before  dismiss- 
ing the  subject. 
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.  If  a  body  moves,  it 
where  it  is,  not  where  it  is 
ut  it  cannot  move  where  it 
lo  move  implies  not  to  re- 
rhere  it  is,  and  tiierefore 
:annot  move.  The  answer 
bodies  neither  move  where 
e  nor  where  they  are  not, 
n  the  phice  where  they  are 
lace  wliere  they  are  not. 
f/.  A  material  element  can- 
cribe  a  line  in  space  be- 
Lwo  points  without  gliding 
all  the  intermediate  iibica- 
But  the  intermediate  ubica- 
c  infinite,  as' infinite  points 
:lesignated  in  any  line  ;  and 
lite  cannot  be  passed  over, 
iwer  is  that  an  infinite  mul- 
annot  be  measured  by  one 
mils;  and  for  this  reason 
liie  multitude  of  ubications 
nay  be  designated  between 
nis  of  a  line  cannot  be 
;d  by  a  unit  of  the  same 
Nevertheless,  a  line  can  be 
rd  by  movement — that  is, 
llic  ubication  itself,  but  by 
'////  of  an  ubication  ;  bc- 
{lowing  of  the  ubication 
nuoiis,  and  involves  conlin- 
jantity  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
on.sidcrcd  as  containing  in 
s  own  measure,  which  is  a 
L"  of  Icn^ith,  and  which  may 

>  measure  the  whole  line  of 
L-nt.  If  the  length  of  a  line 
I  infinite  sum  of  ubications — 
r)f  mathematical  points — the 
)\\  would  have  some  weight; 
:  length  of  the  line  is  evi- 
not  a  sum  of  points.  The 

>  a  continuous  quantity 
I    by    the    flowing    o(  a 

It  cnn  therefore  be  mea- 
jy  the  tlowing  of  a  point. 

the  line  described  can  be 
and    subdivided  without 

also  the  time  employed  in 
ing  it  can  be  divided  and 


subdivided  without  end.  Hence 
the  length  of  a  line  described  in  a 
finite  length  of  time  can  be  con^ 
ceived  as  an  infini^te  virtual  multi- 
tude of  infinitesimal  lengths,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  time  em- 
ployed in  describing  it  can  be  con- 
ceived as  an  infinite  multitude  of 
infinitesimal  instants.  Now,  the 
infinite  can  measure  the  infinite; 
and  therefore  it  is  manifest  that  an 
infinite  multitude  of  infinitesimal 
lengths  can  be  measured  by  the 
flowing  of  a  point  through  an  in- 
finite multitude  of  infinitesimal  in- 
stants.* 

Third.  The  communication  of 
movement,  as  we  know  by  experi- 
ence, requires  time ;  and  yet  time 
arises  from  movement,  and  cannot 
begin  before  the  movement  is  com- 
municated. How,  then,  will  move- 
ment be  communicated  }  The 
answer  is  that  time  and  move- 
ment begin  together,  and  evolve 
simultaneously  in  the  very  act  of 
the  communication  of  movement. 
It  is  not  true,  then,  that  all  com- 
munication of  movement  requires 
time.  Out  experience  regards  only 
the  communication  of  finite  move- 
ment,'which,  of  course,  cannot  be 
made  except  the  action  of  the  agent 
continue  for  a  finite  time.  Hut 
movement  is  always  communicated 
by  infinitesimal  degrees  in  infinite- 
simal instants  ;  and  thus  the  be- 
ginning of  the  motive  action  coin- 
cides with  the  beginning  of  the 
movement,  and  this  coincides  with 
the  beginning  of  its  duration. 

*  S.  Thomas  explains  this  point  in  the  following 
words  :  Quum  magnitudo  sit  divisibilis  in  infinitum, 
et  puncta  sint  etiam  infinita  in  potcntia  in  quali- 
bct  raagnitudine.  sequitur  quod  inter  quzlibet  duo 
loca  sint  infinita  loca  media.  Mobile  autcm  infini- 
tatcm  mcdiorum  locorum  non  consumit  nisi  per 
continuitatcm  motus  ;  quia  sicut  loca  media  sunt  in- 
finita in  potentia,  ita  ct  in  motn  continuo  est  acci- 
perc  infinita  qua:dam  in  potentia.  —  ^« /.v.  '//i «•«»/.,  p. 

53i  3.  This  explanation  is  identical  with 
cur  own,  though  S.  Thomas  does  not  explicitly 
mention  the  infinitesimals  of  time. 
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And  here  we  end.  The  con- 
siderations which  we  have  devel- 
Dped  in  our  articles  on  space, 
duration,  and  movement  have,  we 
think,  a  sufficient  importance  to 
be  regarded  with  interest  by  those 
who  have  a  philosophical  turn  of 
mind.  The  subjects  which  we 
have  endeavored  so  far  to  investi- 
gate are  scarcely  ever  examined  as 
deeply  as  they  deserve  by  the 
modern  writers  of  philosophical 
treatises;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  clearer  knowledge  of  those 
subjects  must  enable  us  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  met  in  other  parts 
of  metaphysics.  It  is  principally 
in  order  to  solve  the  sophisms  of 
the  idealists  and  of  the  transcen- 
dental pantheists  that  we  need  an 
exact,  intellectual  notion  of  space 
and  of  time.  We  see  how  Kant, 
the  father  of  German  idealism  and 
pantheism,  was  led  into  numerous 
errors  by  his  misconception  of 
these  two  points,  and  how  his  fol- 
lowers, owing  to  a  like  hallucina- 


tion, succeeded  in  obscuring 
light  of  their  noble  intellects, 
were  prompted  to  deny  and  n 
the  most  certain  and  fundamt 
principles  of  human  reasoning, 
fact,  a  mistaken  notion  of  s] 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  nearly 
their  philosophical  blunders.  1 
desire  to  refute  their  false  the< 
by  direct  and  categorical  a 
ments,  we  must  know  how  fai 
can  trust  the  i)opular  languag 
space,  and  how  we  can  coi 
its  inaccuracies  so  as  to  give 
cision  to  our  own  phraseology, 
by  conceding  or  denying  r 
than  truth  demands  we  fai 
them  with  the  means  of  retoi 
against  ottr  argumentation, 
is  the  main  reason  that  indi 
us  to  treat  of  space,  durai 
and  movement  in  a  special  ft 
of  articles,  as  we  entertained 
hope  that  we  might  thus 
in  cutting  the  ground  from  ui 
the  feet  of  the  pantheist  by 
rooting  the  very  germ  of  his  m 
fold  errors. 


NOT  YET. 

Methought  the  King  of  Terrors  came  my  way: 

Whom  all  men  flee,  and  none  esteem  it  base. 
But  lo  !  his  smile  forbidding  me  dismay, 

I  stood — and  dared  to  look  liim  in  the  face. 

So  soon  !"  the  only  murmur  in  my  heart : 

P'or  I  had  shaped  the  deeds  of  many  years— 
Ambitioning  atonement,  and,  in  part. 

To  reap  in  joy  what  I  had  sown  in  tears. 
Then,  turning  to  Our  Lady  :  "  O  my  Queen  ! 

*Twerc  very  sweet  already  to  liave  won 
My  crown,  and  pass  to  see  as  I  am  seen. 

And  nevermore  oflend  thy  Blessed  Son: 
Yet  would  I  stay — and  for  myself,  I  own  : — 
To  stand,  at  last,  the  nearer  to  thy  throne." 


Songs  oftlu  People. 
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)UT  going  back  to  abstruse 
ons  on  the  origin  of  music 
md  (there  is  a  mania  in 
tury  for  discovering  the 
'  of  everything,  and  theor- 
it,  long'  before  a  sufficient 
of  facts  has  been  collected 
make  a  pedestal  for  the 
>dest  and  limited  theory), 
i;r  from  the  mention  of  it 
ilnglish  poems,  and  books 
ids  and  songs,  glees  and 
that  it  existed  in  a  very 
:e  form  at  least  eight  hun- 
rs  ago.  Indeed,  there  was 
and  popular  music  before 
i  the  Welsh  songs,  the 
f  all,  point  far  back  to  a 
y  past  as  the  source  of 
ng.  The  first  foreign  song 
igled  with  the  rude  music 
arly  Britons  was  doubtless 
the  Cliristian  Jiiissionaries 
St  century  of  our  era,  and 
t  there  can  have  been  little 
long  the  converted  Britons 
t  was  more  or  less  tinged 
oreign  and  Christian  ele- 
We  know,  too,  that  at 
imes  foreign  monks  cither 
•  were  invited  to  tlie  dif- 
:ingdoms  in  England  to 
t  natives  the  ecclesiastical 
Gardiner,  in  his  Music  of 
says  that  "as  the  invaders 
ui  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
uage  and  music  became  a 
collection  of  sounds  and 
mlike  that  of  any  other 
and  though  we  have  gained 
ige  of  great  force  and  ex- 
we  have  lost  our  primitive 
J  not  a  single  song  remains 


that  has  the  character  of  being 
national."  He  also  says  that  be- 
fore music  was  cultivated  as  an 
art,  England,  in  common  with 
other  countries,  had  its  national 
songs,  but  that  these,  with  the 
people  who  sang  them,  were  driven 
by  the  conquerors  into  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  This  asser- 
tion is  rather  a  sweeping  one,  and 
the  recognized  formula  about  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain 
being  all  crowded  into  certain 
particular  districts  is  one  that  will 
bear  modifying  and  correcting. 
The  British  Anthropological  So- 
ciety has,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  made  interesting  researches 
in  the  field  of  race-characteristics 
in  different  parts  of  England, 
and  an  accumulation  of  facts  has 
gone  far  to  prove  the  perma- 
nence of  some  Gaelic,  Cymric, 
and  Celtic  types  in  other  parts, 
exclusive  of  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall. Dr.  Beddoe  and  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh have  published  the  result 
of  their  observations,  and  the  latter 
concludes  that  "  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  west  Midland  and 
southwestern  counties  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  three  of  the 
types  found  in  Wales — namely,  the 
British,  Gaelic,  and  Cymrian.  In 
Shropshire,  and  ramifying  to  the 
east  and  southeast,  the  Cymrian 
type  may  be  found  in  great  num- 
bers, though  not  predominating. 
...  In  many  parts  of  the  south- 
west the  prevailing  type  among  the 
working  classes  is  decidedly  Gaelic. 
.  .  .  North  Devon  and  Dorset 
may  be    regarded  as  its  head- 
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quarters  in  South  Britain."  Then, 
again,  the  district  along  the  borders 
of  Wales,  especially  between  Taun- 
ton and  Oswestry,  and  as  far  east 
as  Bath,  shows  a  population  more 
naturally  intellectual  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  England,  and 
that  without  any  superiority  of 
primary  education  to  account  for 
it.  The  people  are  what  might  be 
called  Anglicized  Welsh,  and  there 
is  among  them  a  greater  taste  for 
solid  knowledge  than  in  the  heart  of 
England.  Lancashire  is  to  a  great 
extent  Scandinavian,  and  also  some- 
what Cymrian,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
there  the  people  are  known  as  a 
shrewd,  hardy  race,  thoughtful  and 
fond  of  study,  and  great  adepts  in 
music. 

At  a  large  school  in  Tiverton, 
Devonshire,  nine-tenths  of  the  boys 
presented  the  most  exaggerated 
Gaelic  physiognomy;  while  at  an- 
other, near  Chichester,  the  girls 
were  all  of  the  most  unmistakable 
Saxon  type.  We  need  not  go  further 
in  this  classification,  and  only  in- 
troduced it  to  show  that  massing 
together  all  J>rilish  ty|.^es  in  Wales 
and  Cornwall  is  a  fallacy,  such  as 
all  hasty  generalizations  are.  It  is 
not  so  certain,  therefore,  that  there 
exists  no  indigenous  element  in 
the  old  songs  that  have  survived, 
though  in  many  an  altered  form, 
in  some  of  the  rural  districts  of 
England.  Then,  agnin,  liow  is  the 
word  national  **  used  —  in  the 
sense  of  indigenous,  or  of  popu- 
lar, or  of  exclusively  belonging 
to  one  given  country  .'^  English 
music  was,  bert)re  the  Common- 
wealth, at  least  as  indigenous  as 
the  English  language,  as  that 
gradually  grew  up  and  welded 
itself  together.  As  to  popularity, 
there  was  a  style  of  song — some 
specimens  of  which  we  shall  give 
— which  was  known  and  used  by 


the  poorest  and  humblest, 
style,  too,  far  removed  froc 
plebeian,  though  it  may  have 
rather  sentimental.  Then 
and  catches  are,  though  of  nc 
great  antiquity,  essentially  Er 
and  are  scarcely  known  in 
other  country.  If  "  nali 
stands  for  "  political,"  as 
people  at  this  day  seem  to 
for  granted,  then,  indeed,  En 
has  not  much  to  boast  of. 
music  is  born  rather  of  oppn 
and  defeat,  and  loves  to  com 
orate  a  people's  undying  de^ 
to  their  own  race,  laws,  cus 
and  rulers.  Irish  and  Wcls 
Jacobite  songs  exhibit  that 
best,  though  only  the  fin 
the  three  have  any  present 
ficance,  the  two  other  kinds 
ing  long  ago  become  more 
able  for  their  intrinsic  or 
torical  merit  than  for  thei; 
litical  meaning.  Certain  m 
English  songs,  such  as  '*  Ye 
ners  of  England,"  "  Rule  11 
nia,"  "The  Death  of  Xc 
might  be  called  national  sor 
the  political  sense  ;  but  God 
the  King,"  though  patriotic 
loyal,  is  thoroughly  Germ; 
style  and  composition,  and 
fore  hardly  deserves  the  tit) 
tional. 

The  Welsh  have  kept  their 
cal  taste  pure.  Mr.  Mackintc 
his  ])aper  on  the  Comparaiiv 
i/ircypology  of  England  and  I 
says  of  the  (piiet  and  thou 
villagers  of  Glan  Ogwen,  ner 
great  Penrhyn  slate  quarries 
*'  their  appreciation  of  the  con 
lions  of  Handel  and  oth« t 
musicians  is  remarkable;  and 
])err()rm  the  most  difhcult  ora 
with  a  precision  of  time  and 
nation  unknown  in"  any  p.i 
England,  except  the  Wc^t  K 
of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  W) 
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ucester,  and  Hereford." 
e  latter  are  towns  where 
ical  festivals  are  so  fre- 
it  the  taste  of  the  people 
clp  being  educated  up  to 
landard.  Hereford,  too,  is 
:  the  Welsh  border.  "  The 
ear  of  the  Welsh  is  ex- 
iccurate.  I  was  once  pre- 
i  village  church  belonging 
ite  Dean  of  Bangor,  when 
ir  sang  an  anthem  corn- 
er their  leader,  and  rcpeat- 
maccompanied  nymn-tune 
X  times  without  the  slight- 
ing of  pitch.  The  works 
del,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
zart  are  republished  with 
ords  at  Ruthin  and  several 
wns,  and  their  circulation 
:  incredible.  At  book  and 
lops  of  a  rank  where  in 
negro  melodies  would 
le  staple  comi)ositions, 
is  the  great  favorite;  and 
es  as  *Pop  goes  the  Wea- 
ld not  be  tolerated.  The 
rs  are  in  general  very  ele- 
d  melodious.  Some  of 
mposed  long  before  H;in- 

in  the  Handclian  style; 
re  remarkably  similar  to 
f    Corelli's  com])ositi()ns. 

classif:al  Welsh  airs,  in  3-8 
z\\  as  '  Jenny  Jones'  arc 
)wn.  Tliose  in  2-4  lime 
1  characterized  by  a  sud- 
)  in  the  middle  or  at  the 

a  measure,  and  a  rci)eii- 
/.ithetic  slides  or  slurs." 
of  this  eulogiuni  mi^ht  he 
applied  to  the  pL-o])le  of 
ire,  especially  the  men, 
>w  the  great  oratorios  by 
id  sing  the  clioiuscs  faull- 
nong  themselves,  not  only 

gailieiings,  but  in  casual 
,  whenever  three  or  four 
to  meet.  Their  part-sing- 
in  glees,  both  ancient  and 


modern,  is  admirable,  and  they 
have  scarcely  any  taste  for  the  low 
songs  which  are  only  too  popular 
in  many  parts  of  England. 

The  songs  of  chivalry  were  an- 
other graft  on  the  stock  of  English 
music,  and  the  honor  paid  to  the 
bards  and  minstrels  was  a  mingling 
of  the  love  of  a  ilational  institu- 
tion at  least  as*  old  as  the  Druids 
— some  say  much  older — and  of 
the  enthusiasm  produced  by  the 
metrical  relation  of  heroic  feats  of 
arms.  The  Crusades  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  troubadours*  songs, 
while  the  ancient  British  custom 
of  commemorating  the  national 
history  by  the  oral  tradition  and 
the  music  of  the  harpers,  seem- 
ed to  merge  into  and  strengthen 
the  new  order  of  minstrels.  I.ong 
before  the  bagpipe  became  the 
peculiar — almost  national — instru- 
ment of  Scotland,  the  harp  held 
that  position,  as  it  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  do,  in  Ireland  and  Wales. 
The  oldest  harp  now  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  an  Irish  one,  which  was  al- 
ready old  in  1064.  It  is  now  in 
the  museum  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  These  ancient  instru- 
ments were  very  different  ffom 
the  modern  ones  on  which  our 
grandmothers  used  to  display  their 
skill  before  the  ])ianoforte  became, 
to  its  detriment,  the  fashionable  in- 
strument for  young  ladies  ;  and  even 
now  the  Irish  and  Welsh  harps  are 
made  exactly  on  the  old  models, 
and  have  no  pedals.  But  the  use 
of  the  harp  was  not  confined  to 
the  Welsh,  and  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  in  the  Xllth  century, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  attack  made 
on  the  old  town  of  Chester  by  the 
Welsh  during  the  great  yearly  fair, 
it  is  recorded  in  tiie  town  annals 
that  the  commandant  assembled 
all  the  minstrels  who  had  come  to 
the  place  upon  that  occasion,  and 
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marched  them  in  the  night,  with 
their  instruments  playing,  against 
the  enemy,  wlio,  upon  hearing  so 
vast  a  sound,  were  filled  with  such 
terror  and  surprise  that  they  in- 
stantly fled.  In  memory  of  this 
famous  exploit,  no  doubt  suggested 
by  the  Biblical  narrative  of  Gid- 
eon's successful  stratagem,  a  meet- 
ing of  minstrels  is  annually  kept 
up  to  this  day,  with  one  of  the 
Dutton  fiimily  at  their  head,  to 
whom  certain  privileges  are  granted. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  min- 
strels were  formed  into  corporate 
bodies,  and  enjoyed  certain  immu- 
nities in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, (iardiner*  says  that  "the 
most  accomplished  became  the 
companions  and  favorites  of  kings, 
and  attended  the  court  in  all  its  ex- 
peditions." Perhaps  we  may  refer 
the  still  extant  office  of  poet-lau- 
reate to  this  custom  of  retaining  a 
court  minstrel  near  the  person  of 
the  sovereign.  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  the  profession  of  a  harp- 
er had  become  a  degraded  one, 
only  embraced  by  idle,  low,  and 
dissolute  characters;  and  so  it  has 
remained  ever  since,  through  the 
various  stages  of  ballad-monger, 
street-singer  and  fiddler,  in  whicli 
the  memory  of  tlie  once  noble  otTice 
has  been  merged  or  lost.  In  Scot- 
land the  piper,  a  personage  of  im- 
portance, has  taken  the  place  of 
the  harper  since  the  lime  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  introduced 
the  pipes  from  France;  but  in 
Wales  the  minstrel,  with  his  harp, 
upheld  his  respectability  much  long- 
er, and  even  now  most  of  the  old 
families,  jealous  and  proud  of  their 
national  customs,  retain  their  bard 
as  an  officer  of  the  household. 
The  writer  has  seen  and  heard  one 
of  these  ancient  minstrels,  in  the 


service  of  a  family  living  nea 
narth,  the  mistress  (a  widow) 
ing  it  her  special  business  v 
mote  the  keeping  up  of  all  o 
tional  customs.  She  was  an 
lent  farmer,  too,  and  had  a  pel 
of  small  black  Welsh  sheep, 
wool  she  prepared  for  the  looi 
self,  and  with  which  she  c 
her  family  and  household, 
neighboring  town  she  had  } 
an  annual  competition  of  h 
and  choirs  for  the  perfor 
of  Welsh  music  exclusively, 
concert  was  always  the  occasi 
regular  country  festivity,endii 
a  ball,  and  medals  and  other 
were  given  by  her  own  hand 
bext  instrumental  and  vocal 
In  Percy's  Reliques  a  desc 
is  given  of  the  dress  and  a 
ance  of  a  medisoN'al  bard,  r 
sonated  at  a  pageant  given  at 
worth  in  honor  of  Qtieen  Eli; 
The  glory  of  the  brotherhot 
already  so  much  a  thing  of  tl 
that  it  was  thought  worth  w 
introduce  this  figure  into  a 
procession.  This  very  circun 
is  enough  to  mark  the  decl 
the  art  in  those  days,  but  ; 
a  new  sort  of  popular  soi 
sprung  up  to  replace  the  roi 
of  chivalry.  "  A  person, 
Percy,  very  meet  for  the  p 
.  .  .  his  cap  off;  his  head 
rounded  tonsure-wise,  fair-l 
[combed],  that  with  a  sponge 
ily  dipt  in  a  little  capon's 
was  finely  smoothed,  to  n 
shine  like  a  mallard's  winj 
beard  smugly  shaven  ;  and 
shirt,  after  tl^e  new  trink,  wi 
fair  starched,  sleeked  and  gl 
like  a  pair  of  new  shoes  ;  mai 
in  good  order  with  a  settir 
and  strut,  that  every  ruff  st 
like  a  wafer.*    A   long  g( 
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*  This  was  an  anachronUm  in  costunM 
our  day  would  not  be  pardonable,  but  it 
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•green  gathered  at  tlie  neck 
narrow    gorget,  fastened 
•ith   a  white  clasp  and  a 
close  up  to  the  chin,  but 
for  heat,  to  undo  when  he 
c^einly  begirt  in  a  red  caddis 
from  that  a  pair  of  capped 
d   knives  hanging  at  two 
Out  of  his  bosom  was  drawn 
lappet  of  his  napkin  [hand- 
fj  edged  with  a  blue  lace, 
arked  with   a  true-love,  a 
nd  D  for  Damain  ;  for  he 
;  a  bachelor  yet.    His  gown 
g  sleeves  down  to  mid-leg, 
th  white  cotton.    His  doub- 
cs  of  black  worsted  ;  upon 
pair  of  poynets  [wristlets, 
ngn^t\  of  tawny  chamlet, 
long  the  wrist  with  blue 
1  points;  a  wealt  towards 
I  of  fustian-a-napes.    A  pair 
neather  stocks,  a  pair  of 
[shoes]  on  his  feet,  with  a 
t  at  the  toes  for  corns  ;  not 
eed,  yet  cleanly  blackt  with 
i  shining  as  a  shoeing-horn. 
lis  neck  a  red  riband  suita- 
s  girdle.    His  harp  in  good 
.'pendent  before  him.  His 
.ining-key]  tyed  to  a  green 
d  hanging  by.    Under  the 
f  his  gown,  a  fair  chain  of 
a  squire  minstrel  of  Mid- 
that  travelled  the  country 
mer  season,  unto  fairs  and 
111  men's  houses.  From 
n  hung  a  scutcheon,  with 
id  color,  resplendent  upon 
St,  of  the  ancient  arms  of 
I."   The  peculiarities  mark- 
ihoes  no  doubt  referred  to 
J  pedestrian  tours  of  the 
iistrcls. 

er,  in  the  XlVth  century, 
equent  mention  of  music, 

until  within  half  a  centur>'  ago.  The 
les  I.,  Anne  of  Denmark,  insisted  upon 
>art  of  Thetix,  goddess  of  the  ocean,  in 
4S  farthingale  "  (in  modem  speech,  a 
ated  crinoline.) 


both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Oi 
his  twenty-nine  Canterbury  Pilgrims, 
six  could  either  play  or  sing,  and 
two,  the  Squire  and  the  Mendicant 
Friar,  could  do  both.  Of  the 
Prioress  he  quaintly  says  : 

"  Pul  wel  she  sangtf  the  service  derine, 
EntunM  in  hire  nose  ful  swet^ly.'* 

Dr.  Burney  thinks  that  part-sing- 
ing was  already  known  and  practis- 
ed in  Chaucer's  time,  and  draws 
this  inference  from  the  notice  the 
poet  takes  in  his  "  Dream  "  of  the 
singing  of  birds : 

.  .  foraooieof  Uiem  soi^lowe 
Some  high,  and  all  of  one  accorde*' ; 

and  it  is  certain  that  this  kind  of 
music  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
English  people  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  was  indebted  to  them 
for  many  improvements.  The  same 
writer  says  that  the  English,  in 
their  secular  music  and  in  part- 
singing,  rather  preceded  than  fol- 
lowed the  European  nations,  and 
that,  though  he  could  find  no  music 
in  parts,  except  church  music,  in 
foreign  countries  before  the  middle 
of  the  XVlth  century,  yet  in  Eng- 
land he  found  Masses  in  four,  five, 
and  six  parts,  as  well  as  secular 
songs  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  two 
or  three  parts,  in  the  XVth  and 
early  part  of  the  XVlth  centuries. 
Ritson,  it  is  true,  in  his  Ancunt 
Songs  from  ihe  Time  of  King  Hen- 
ry III.  to  the  Revolution^  disputes 
this,  but  Hawkins  is  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Burney.  Mr.  Stafford 
Smith,  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, made  a  collection  of  old  Eng- 
lish songs  written  in  score  for  three 
or  four  voices  ;  but  though  the  old- 
est music  to  such  songs  is  scarcely 
intelligible,  the  number  collected 
proves  how  popular  that  sort  of 
music  was  in  early  times.  (Per- 
haps the  illegibility  of  the  music  is 
due  to  the  old  notation,  in  use  be- 
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fore  the  perfected  stave  of  four 
lines  became  general — the  pneuma- 
tic notation,  supposed  by  Cousscma- 
ker,  Schubiger,  Ambros,  and  other 
writers  on  music  to  have  been  de- 
veh)i)ed  out  of  the  system  of  ac- 
cents of  speech  represented  by 
siL;ns,  such  as  are  still  used  in 
I'rench.) 

Landini,  an  Italian  writer  of  the 
XVth  century,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Dante,  speaks  of  "  many  most  ex- 
cellent musicians  '*  as  comini;  from 
l^nj^land  to  Italy  to  hear  and  study 
under  \w\oy\'\o  lifi^li  on^ani  (a  name 
denoting  his  profession)  ;  while  an- 
other writer,  the  choir-master  of 
the  royal  chapel  of  Ferdinand,  King 
of  Naples,  mentions  the  excellence 
of  the  English  vocal  music  in  parts, 
and  even  (incorrectly)  calls  John 
of  Dunstable  (a  musician  of  the 
middle  of  the  XVth  century)  the 
**  inventor  of  counterpoint." 

One  of  the  oldest  compositions 
of  this  kind  is  a  manuscript  score 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  canon  in 
unison  for  four  voices,  with  tlie  ad- 
dition of  two  more  vf)i(-cs  for  the 
as  it  is  called,  v.hich  is  a  kind 
of  ground,  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
harmony.  Th.e  words,  partially 
mf)dernizc(l,  are  as  follows  (they 
are  mucii  ohlrr  than  the  music, 
which  is  onlv  four  hundred  years 
old)  : 

'*  Summer  i  >  a-''<-.T^iinji  in, 
\a>\u\  "ill'.;  ct;c!.':<' ; 
Ct'  wttli 

And  l)l'<'..  Llh  mead. 
And   1  ri:5---lli  tr;*-  \.».c<l  nrvv. 
I'.u.  l.K  i:..!h  ;.rt:r  1  mil. ; 
I.'iv\  ulli  ;i'.':'-r  cilf.  ci.w  ; 
I'.uII....:-:  ■.t-:r;.  tit 

ll'.i.  I.-:  v.-rl-rtli  |  Ti  u  ;i:-.'n!   ;;ic'  :i  lA-.-c-l, 
Mcrrv  "-in;^  i  iji  '.v-  •  ; 
N.-r  (•■•;■     ih<  ;j  •.  \  ..r  :v.  '.v 

Dr.  l^:rn.•v  :  <<:  thi-:  liial 
liu:  nioiiul  I'-':!  i-;  umU')!.  nuU:-,  l-r.l 
that  liic  cIi;--!  VM  \  i:  T.-s  in  *'  l')  .■ 
airv,  ]ias{()r;il  c  )!'!-;  - i:oi^ici.C';  (.1  tin- 
melody  wiih  llij  wo:u.:  "—a  nieril 


which  many  modern  compositioni 
(;f  the  pojiular  *'  type  are  very  far 
from  i)ossessing.  Under  the  To- 
dors  music  made  rapid  strides.  Dr. 
Robert  Fairfax  was  well  known  a 
a  composer  in  those  days,  and  a 
collection  of  old  English  songs  wiib 
their  music  (often  in  parts),  made 
by  him,  has  been  preserved  to  thii 
day.  Besides  himself,  such  writen 
as  Corny  she,  Syr  'Hiomas  Phclyp- 
pes,  Davy,  r»rown,  IJanister,  Tudor,' 
'I'urges,  Sheryngham,  and  Wtllia 
of  Newark  are  represented.  Of 
these,  Cornyshe  was  the  best,  aid 
Purcell,  two  hundred  years  lato;^ 
imitated  much  of  his  rondeau  stjk^' 
most  of  these  composers  being  »*! 
tirely  secular.  Henry  VIII.  hiflK 
self  wrote  music  for  two  Massd^ 
and  had  them  sung  in  liis  chapd; 
and  to  be  able  to  take  a  part  ii 
madrigals,  and  sing  at  sight  in  aiy 
piece  of  concerted  music,  was  reck- 
oned a  part  of  a  gentleman's  cdi- 
cation  in  those  days.  The  inven- 
tion r)f  printing  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  song- writing  and  composing,  1 
though  f..>r  some  time  after  the  \ 
words  were  ])rinlcd  the  mii>ic  was 
])robably  still  coi)ie(l  by  hand  over 
the  words;  for  the  printing  of  nolC'' 
w:is  of  course  a  further  and  siihsr 
(pic-nt  de\elopun:nt  of  the  new  r.rt. 
A  musician  and  jioet  of  the  namt 
of  (iray  became  a  favorite  of  Henn' 
VIII.  and  of  the  Protector  Somer- 
set for  uKiking  certain  merry  bal- 
lades, wlureof  one  chietly  uas  'The 
hum  is  \\\) — the  r.unt  is  r.]).'"* 

A  i>opnl;ir  sjiecies  of  harmony." 
sny-;  Ritx^n,  "aidse  in  this  reign;  it 
w.:s  called  '  King  Henry's  Mirili,' 
or  '  I'rcenieu's  S.-.iigs,'  that  monardi 
b'.'ii..^  a  L:rc  it  arlniirer  of  vocal  mu- 
sic. '  l'"rc  -:nien\  Scn^is  '  i^a  <  ()rruf- 
liv>n  el'  '  ri.ree-'.iiv  J^s  SMng>,'  from 
lli^ir    I'ein  ;     i.V'iiLi  aliy    tor  three 

r  .t:  .:-h..-jr.,  . ;  /  r / /* v-/-,  pub.  is  i- quoted 
in  Ki:  -.n. 
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Very  few  songs  were 
"or  one  voice. 

.5  were  very  popular,  and 
)ne  of  the  great  attractions 
An  old  pamphlet,  publish- 
le  reign  of  Elizabeth,  men- 
:h  astonishment  that  "  Out- 
Dick  and  Wat  Win  bars  " 
ity  shillings  a  day  by  sing- 
raintree  Fair,  in  Essex.  It 
ra  a  good  deal,  considering 
mm  was  equal  to  five  pounds 
resent  money,  which  again 
alent  to  about  thirty  dol- 
rrency.  These  wandering 
the  lowly  successors  of  the 
linstrels,  were  in  their  way 
;  successful ;  but,  what  is 
)nderful,  their  songs  were 
most  part  neither  coarse 
ar.  Good  poets  wrote  for 
n  those  days;  n(nv^  as  a 
rule,  it  is  only  rhymers  who 
^  write  that  their  words 
set  to  music.  As  quack- 
fortune-tellers,  pedlers, 
inted  benches  and  barrel- 
\  harangue  the  people,  and 
ned  the  now  ill-sounding 
mountebanks,  so  too  did 
jers  call  over  their  songs  and 
e  chosen  by  theiraudience  ; 

are  frequently  called  by 
rrs  of  those  times  caniaban- 
talian  compound  of  cantare 
;)  and  banchi  (benches), 
he  headings  given  of  these 
songs  are  the  following : 
*hree  Ravens  :  a  dirge  "  ; 
Dank  as  I  lay  " ;  "  So  woe 
begone  "  ;  **  Three  merry 
be  "  ;  But  now  he  is 
d  gone  "Now,  Robin, 
thy  ])ow;'' ;  "  Bonny  Lass 
;reen  "  ;  **  He  is  dead  and 
dy,*'  etc.  There  is  a  quaint 
d  sadness  about  the  titles 
>eaks  well  for  the  manners 
who  listened  and  applaud- 
)ular  taste  has  certainly 
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degenerated  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  such  titles  noiv  would 
only  provoke  a  sneer  among  an 
average  London  or  Midland  coun- 
ty audience  of  the  lower  classes. 
Gardiner  says  :  *'  The  most  ancient 
of  our  English  songs  are  of  a  grave 
cast,  and  commonly  written  in  the 
key  of  G  minor." 

Among  the  composers  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  ted  James  L 
was  Birde,  who  wrote  a  still  popu- 
lar canon  on  the  Latin  words 
"  Non  nobis,  Domine,"  and  set  to 
music  the  celebrated  song  ascrib- 
ed to  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  a  friend 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "  My  Mind 
to  me  a  Kingdom  is." 

Birde's  scholar,  Morley,  produc- 
ed a  great  number  of  canzonets, 
or  short  songs  for  three  or  more 
voices.;  and  Ford,  who  was  an 
original  genius,  published  some 
pieces  for  four  voices,  with  an  ac- 
companiment for  lutes  and  viols, 
besides  other  pieces,  especially 
catche^  of  an  humorous  character. 
George  Kirbye  was  another  canzo- 
net composer,  and  Thomas  Weelkes 
has  been  immortalized  by  the  good- 
fortune  which  threw  him  in  Shak- 
spere's  way,  so  that  the  latter  often 
wrote  words  for  his  music.  Yet 
doubtless  the  fame  of  the  one,  as 
that  of  the  other,  was  chiefly  pos- 
thumous ;  and  poet  and  musician, 
on  a  par  in  those  days,  may  have 
starved  in  company,  unknowing 
that  a  MS.  of  theirs  would  fetch 
its  weight  in  gold  a  hundred  years 
after  they  were  in  their  graves. 

"  The  musical  reputation  of 
England,"  says  a  writer  in  an  old 
review  of  1834,  "  must  mainly  rest 
on  the  songs  in  parts  of  the  period 
between  1560  and  1625."  And 
Gardiner  says:  "  If  we  can  set  up 
any  claim  to  originality,  it  is  in 
our  glees  and  anthems."  The 
gleemen,  who  were  at  first  a  class 
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of  the  minstrels,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  who  performed 
vocal  music  in  parts,  according  to 
set  rules  and  by  notes,  though  the 
custom  must  have  existed  long 
before  it  was  thus  technically 
sanctioned.  The  earliest  pieces 
of  the  kind  upon  record  are  by  the 
madrigal  writers,  and  were,  per- 
haps, founded  upon  the  taste  of 
the  Italian  school ;  but  there  soon 
grew  up  a  distinction  sufficient 
to  mark  English  glee-music  as  a 
separate  species  of  the  art.  It  is 
said  that  glee-singing  did  not  be- 
come generally  popular  till  about 
the  year  1770,  when  glees  formed 
a  prominent  part  of  the  private 
concerts  of  the  nobility ;  but  their 
being  adopted  into  fashionable 
circles  only  at  that  date  is  scarcely 
a  proof  of  their  late  origin.  The 
canzonets  for  three  or  four  voices 
must  have  been  closely  allied  to 
glees,  and  a  family  likeness  existed 
between  these  and  the  madrigals 
for  four  or  five  voices,  the  ballets, 
or  fa-las,  for  five,  and  the  songs 
for  six  and  seven  parts,  which  are 
so  prodigally  mentioned  in  a  list 
of  works  by  Morley  within  the  short 
space  of  only  four  years — 1593  to 
1597.  The  number  of  these  songs 
proves  their  wonderful  popularity, 
and  we  incline  to  think,  with  the 
writer  we  have  quoted,  that  the 
English,  in  the  catches  and  glees, 
the  works  of  the  composers  of  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
and  those  of  Purcell,  Tallis,  Croft, 
Bull,  Blow,  Boyce,  etc.,  at  a  later 
period,  possess  a  music  essentially 
national  and  original — not  imita- 
tive, as  is  the  modern  English 
school,  and  not  more  indebted  to 
foreign  sources  than  any  other 
progressive  and  liberal  art  is  to 
the  lessons  given  it  by  its  prac- 
tisers  in  other  civilized  communi- 
ties.   For  if  national  is  to  mean 


isolated  and  petrified,  by  all  n 
let  us  forswear  nationalism. 

Shakspere's  songs  are  scat 
throughout  his  works,  and 
evidently  written  for  music, 
old  and  new  composers  have 
them  to  music,  and  of  the  I 
none  so  happily  as  Bishop  Wc( 
and  John  Dowland,  his  contei 
raries  and  friends;  the  latter, 
composer  of  Shakspere's  favi 
song  (not  his  own),  "  Awake,  $ 
Love,"  often  wrote  music  foi 
words.  In  his  plays  Shaks 
has  introduced  many  fragroenl 
old  songs  and  ballads ;  but  Ri 
says  of  him :  "  This  admirable 
ter  composed  the  most  beau 
and  excellent  songs,  which  no 
so  far  as  we  know,  can  be  sai 
have  done  before  him,  nor  has 
one  excelled  him  since." 
statement  is  qualified  by  an  ei 
tion  in  favor  of  Marlowe,  a  pi 
cessor  of  Shakspere,  and  the 
thor  of  the  "  Passionate  Shep 
to  his  Love";  and  besides,  it  ra 
that  he  was  the  first  great 
among  the  song-writers,  whi 
comparison  with  him,  might  be 
ed  mere  ballad-mongers.  S 
spere's  love  for  the  old,  sir 
touching  music  of  his  native  \ 
shown  on  many  occasions  thro 
out  his  works,  is  most  exquis 
expressed  in  the  following  pa! 
from  Twelfth  Ni^ht : 

Now,  good  Ccsario,  but  that  piece  of  soi^ 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  had  last  ni^ 
Mcthought  it  did  relieve  my  pavion  nucb. 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  tenns 
Of  the^e  most  bri>k  and  giddy-paced  tioMt. 


O  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last  n^L 
Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  old  and  idain  ; 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  ia  the  sua, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thita 
bones,* 

Do  use  to  chant  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  okl  age." 

Though  Shakspcre*s  plays 

*  Probably  some  coarse  hue  or  net 
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with  the  coarseness  of 
onimon  in  his  time,  and 

not,  as  some  have  thought, 
le  to  him  in  particular,  his 

the  contrary,  are  of  singu- 
iness.  They  are  too  well 
)  be  quoted  here,  but  they 
the  very  spirit  of  music, 
idently  intended  to  be  sung 
ilarly  known.    The  chorus, 

refrain,  of  one,  beginning, 
blow,  thou  winter  wind," 
>  * 

sing  heigh  ho !  unto  the  green  holly ; 
ship  M  feigning,  most  loving  mere  fdly. 
Then  heigh  ho !  the  holly ! 
This  life  is  most  joUy  !** 

renade  to  Sylvia"  is  love- 
e  and  delicate  in  speech 
)Iayful  in  form  ;  and  the 
g  '*  Over  hill,  over  dale,** 
e  song  of  a  chorus  of  ani- 
owers.  The  description 
•wslips  is  very  poetic  : 

iTslips  tan  her  pensioners  be, 
'  gold  coats  q)Ots  you  see — 
)c  rubies,  fairy  favors ; 
:  freckles  live  their  savors, 
go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
ng  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear." 

Hall,  in  1597,  published  a 
poem  in  which  he  com- 
at  madrigals  and  ballads 
ng  to  the  wheel,  and  sung 

pail" — that  is,  by  maids 
and  milking,  or  fetching 
nd  Lord  Surrey,  in  one  of 
5,  says  (not  satirically,  how- 

t's  maids,  when  they  do  sit  and  spin, 
a  song." 

gather  what  was  the  style 
songs  of  peasant  girls  and 
from  the  writings  of  good 
:  Walton,  who  mentions,  as 
n  occurrence,  that  he  often 
the  fields  bordering  the 
e,  a  handsome  milkmaid 
g  like  a  nightingale,  her 
ing  good  and  the  ditties 
it.    **  She  sang  the  smooth 


song  which  ivas  made  by  Kit  Mar- 
lowe, now  at  least  fifty  years  ago, 
and  the  milkmaid's  mother  sang 
the  answer  to  it  which  was  made 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  young- 
er days.  .  .  They  were  old-fashion- 
ed poetry,  but  choicely  good ;  I 
think  much  better  than  that  now 
in  fashion  in  this  critical  age."  * 
He  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  and  already  deplored  the  influx 
of  more  pretentious  songs ;  but 
those  he  mentions  with  such  com- 
mendation were  the  famous  "  Pas- 
sionate Shepherd  to  his  Love*' 
and  the  song  beginning  "  If  all  the 
world  and  love  were  young,"  two 
exquisite  lyrics  of  an  elegance 
much  above  what  is  now  termed 
the  taste  of  the  vulgar. 

Izaak  Walton  was  as  fond  of 
music  as  of  angling,  and  quotes 
many  of  the  popular  songs  of  his 
day.  He  was  a  quiet  man,  and 
only  describes  the  pastimes  of  hum- 
ble life.  He  used  to  rest  from  his 
labors  in  an  "  honest  ale-house  " 
and  a  "  cleanly  room,"  where  he 
and  his  fellow-fishermen,  and  some- 
times the  milkmaid,  whiled  away 
the  evenings  by  singing  ballads  and 
duets.  Any  casual  dropper-in  was 
expected  to  take  his  part;  and 
among  the  music  mentioned  as  com- 
mon in  these  gatherings  are  num- 
bers of  "  ketches,"  or,  as  we  should 
say,  catches.  The  music  of  one  of 
his  favorite  duets,  **  Man's  life  is  but 
vain,  for  'tis  subject  to  pain,"  is 
given  in  the  old  editions  of  his 
book.  It  is  simple  and  pretty ; 
the  composer  was  Mr.  H.  Lawes. 
Other  songs,  favorites  of  his,  were 
"Come,  shepherds,  deck  your 
heads" ;  "  As  at  noon  Dulcina 
rested  ";  "  Phillida  flouts  me";  and 
that  touching  elegy,  **  Sweet  day, 
so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright,"  by 

*  The  compute  Angler^  »r  tht  Couiem^Uiivi 

Man's  RecrtatUn, 
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George  Herbert.  'I'his  is  as  full  of 
meaning  as  it  is  sliort : 

*'  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  socnlm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  enrth  and  sky, 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night 
For  thoii  must  die. 

*'  Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave. 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye. 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie. 
My  music  shows  you  have  your  closet 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber  never  gives, 
But,  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives." 

Sir  Henry  Wotton*s  song  for  the 
poor  countryman,  beginning — 

"  Fly  from  our  country  pastimes,  fly. 
Sad  troops  of  human  misery  ! 

Come,  serene  looks. 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks. 
Or  the  pure,  azured  heaven  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  on  our  poverty  !" 

and  some  verses  of  Dr.  Donne  (both 
these  writers  being  contemporaries 
of  James  I.),  are  also  mentioned  by 
Walton  as  popular  among  the  lower 
classes  in  his  day.  Here  is  another 
instance  of  the  power  of  song  over 
the  peasantry  in  the  early  part  of 
the  XVIIth  century.  In  the  spring 
of  1613,  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Anne  of  Denmark's  return  from 
Bath,  where  she  had  gone  for  her 
health,  she  was  met  on  Salisbury 
lUain  by  the  Rev,  George  Fereby, 
vicar  of  some  obscure  country  par- 
ish, who  entreated  that  her  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  listen  to  a 
concert  performed  by  his  people. 

When  tlie  queen  signified  her  as- 
.sent,  there  rose  out  of  the  ravine 
a  handsome  company,  dressed  as 
Druids  and  as  Dritish  shei)herds 
and  shepherdesses,  who  sang  a 
greeting,  beginning  with  these  words, 
to  a  melody  which  greatly  pleased 
the  musical  taste  of  her  majesty  : 

"  *  Shine,  oh  !  shine,  xXxtvL  sacred  star, 
On  sctly  *  slieiihcrd  swiiins  !' 

♦  Harmless 


We  should  suppose,  from  the  co»» 
mencing  words,  that  this  poem  M 
originally  been  a  Nativity  hjadi 
pertaining  to  the  ancient  chiireh; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  melody 
might  be  traced  to  the  same  source; 
.  .  .  The  music,  the  voices, 2Bd 
the  romantic  dresses,  so  well  cofr 
responding  \\\\\\  the  mysteriofl 
spot  where  this  pastoral  concert 
was  stationed,  greatly  captivalel 
the  imagination  of  the  queen."' 
Anne  of  Denmark  admired  aBl 
patronized  the  genius  of  Ben  J01-. ! 
son,  the  writer  of  several  masicii 
masques  often  performed  at  conii 
by  the  queen  and  her  noble  att-; 
tendants.  The  really  classidii 
time  of  English  poetry  and  mom 
was  before  the  Commonwealtl^ 
and  popular  music  certainly  I^ 
ceived  a  blow  during  the  Piiritflf 
rule.  Songs  and  ballads  were  fotf* 
bidden  as  profane;  and  in  1656 
Cromwell  enacted  that  "if  any  of 
the  persons  commonly  called  fid- 
dlers or  minstrels  shall  at  any 
time  be  taken  playing,  fiddling  1 
and  making  music  in  any  inn,  ale-  1 
house,  or  tavern,  or  shall  be  taken  1 
])rofrering  themselves,  or  designing  J 
or  entreating  any  to  hear  them 
play  or  make  music  in  any  of  the 
places  aforesaid,"  they  should  be 

adjudged  and  declared,  to  be  ■ 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdv 
beggars."  Tines  and  imprison- 
ments were  often  the  penalties 
attached  to  a  disregard  of  these 
ordinances ;  but  this  opposition 
only  turned  the  course  of  popular 
song  into  political  channels,  and  it 
became  a  point  of  honor  among 
the  Royalists  to  listen  to,  applaud, 
and  protect  the  veriest  scamp  who 
called  himself  a  minstrel.  Songs 
were  written  with  no  poetical  merit, 
but  full  of  political  allusions,  bitter 

•  Affiles  Strickland's  Live*  of  the  QuetfU^f 
Engiand, 
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id  sneers;  and  it  was  tiie 
□f  the  Cavaliers  to  sing 
)ggcrel  rhymes  and  make 
iering  fiddlers  sing  them. 

brawl  owed  its  origin  to 
ven  certain  tunes,  witliout 
rds,  were  considered  as 
J  with  political  principle, 

to  dangerous  ebullitions 
g,  or  kept  alive  party  pre- 
in  those  who  heard  them. 

music  has  always  been  a 

engine  for  good  or  bad, 
jlitical  sense.  Half  the 
3f  the  Jacobites  of  Scot- 
the  XVIIIth  century  was 
inflammatory  songs ;  Kor- 
rics    fired    German  pa- 

against  Napoleon  ;  and 
s  never  been  a  party  of 
d  that  did  not  speedily 
►me  representative  melody 
e  ardor  of  its  adherents. 

music  and  poetry  were 
!d  by  the  over-rigorous 
,  a  worse  excess  was  fos- 
y  the  immoral  reign  of 
II.  Tlie  Restoration  pol- 
e  stream  which  tlie  Com- 
ih  had  attempted  to  dam 
it  as,  in  a  spirit  of  bravado 
Uradiction,  the  Cavaliers 
entatiously  made  cursing 
iaring  a  badge  of  their 
•  spite  the  sanctimonious- 
the  Roundheads,  so  they 

to  oppose  to  the  hitter's 
inging  roaring  and  im- 
songs.  Ritson  says  that 
II.  tried  his  hand  at  song- 

and  (juotes  a  piece  by 
inning  : 

all  my  hours  in  a  shady  old  grove.'* 

h  by  no  means  remarkable 
cal  merit,"  says  tlie  critic, 
certainly  enough  for  the 
tion  of  a  king.'*  Moliere 
)t  more  severe  on  the 
s   of    Louis    XIV.  But 


though  the  general  spirit  of  the 
age  was  licentious,  many  good 
songs  were  still  written.  Sedley, 
Rochester,  Dorset,  Sheffield,  and 
others  wrote  unexceptionable  ones, 
and  the  great  Dryden  flourished 
in  this  reign.  One  of  his  odes, 
"On  S.  Cecilia's  Day,"  is  thorough- 
ly musical  in  its  rhythm,  the  re- 
frains at  the  end  of  each  stanza 
having  the  ring  of  some  of  the  old 
German  Minnesongs  of  the  Xllth 
and  Xlllth  centuries.  But  his 
verses  were  scarcely  simple  or 
flowing  enough  to  become  popular 
in  the  widest  sense,  which  honor 
rather  belonged  to  the  less  cele- 
brated poets  of  his  day.  Lord 
Dorset,  for  instance,  was  the 
author  of  a  sea-song  said  to  have 
been  written  the  night  before  an 
engagement  with  the  Dutch  in 
1665,  which,  from  its  admirable 
ease,  flow,  and  tenderness,. became 
at  once  popular  with  all  classes. 
The  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  supposed  to  be  written  had, 
no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  its 
popularity;  but  Dr.  Johnson  says: 
"Seldom  any  splendid  story  is 
wholly  true.  I  have  heard  from 
the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  was 
likely  to  have  good  hereditary  intel- 
ligence, that  Lord  Dorset  had  been 
a  week  employed  upon  it,  and  only 
retouched  or  finished  it  on  thtr 
memorable  evening.  But  even 
this,  whatever  it  may  subtract  from 
his  facility,  leaves  him  his  courage." 
The  anonymous  writer  to  whom  we 
have  referred  *  tells  us  that  **  the 
shorter  pieces  of  most  of  the  poets 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  had  a 
rhythm  and  cadence  particularly  well 
suited  to  music.  They  were,  in 
short,  what  the  Italians  call  canta- 
bile^  or  fit  to  be  sung.  ...  In  the 
succeeding  reigns,  with  the  growth 

*  Penny  Magmzint^  1834* 
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of  our  literature,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  song-writing; 
most  of  our  poets  of  eminence,  and 
some  who  had  no  eminence  except 
what  they  obtained  in  that  way,  de- 
voting themselves  occasionally  to 
the  composition  of  lyrical  pieces. 
Prior,  Rowe,  Steele,  Philips,  Par- 
nell.  Gay,  and  others  contributed 
a  stock  which  might  advantageous- 
ly be  referred  to  by  the  composers 
of  our  own  times."  Prior  was  a 
friend  and  proiegi  of  Lord  Dorset, 
who  sent  him  to  Cambridge  and 
paid  for  his  education  there.  Par- 
nell  was  an  Irishman.  His  "  Hymn 
to  Contentment "  is  a  sort  of  coun- 
terpart to  the  old  song  "  My  Mind 
to  me  a  Kingdom  is": 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear ; 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest. 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast.'* 

Gay,  the  elegant,  the  humorous, 
and  the  pathetic,  shows  to  most  ad- 
vantage in  this  group.  He  it  was 
who  wrote  the  famous  ballad**  Black- 
eyed  Susan,"  and  many  others 
whicli,  thonj^h  less  known  at  pre- 
sent, arc  e(iually  admirable.  One 
of  them  was  afterwards  set  to  music 
by  Handel,  and  later  on  by  Jackson 
of  Exeter.  But  music  did  not  keep 
])ace  with  poetry  ;  and  though  Pur- 
cell,  Carey,  and  one  or  two  other 
composers  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  tlie  XVIIth  and  beginning 
of  the  XVIlIth  centuries,  they  kept 
mostly  to  sacred  music,  and  the 
new  sonpjs  of  the  day  were  generally 
set  to  old  tunes.  Gay*s  Btf^gars 
Opera^  a  collection  of  seventy-two 
songs,  (  onld  not  boast  of  a  sin£;le 
air  composed  for  the  purpose.  The 
music  was  all  old,  but  the  stage, 
says  Dr.  Burncy,  ruined  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  airs,  as  it  invaria- 
bly does  all  music  adapted  to  dra- 
matic ])urposos.  Indeed,  we,  in 
our  own  day,  sometimes  have  the 


opportunity  of  verifying  this 
when  old  airs  or  ballads  arc  i 
duced  into  operas  to  which 
are  unfitted.  The  "  Last  Ros 
Summer "  put  into  the  oper 
Martha  is  an  instance  in  p 
but,  worse  than  that,  the  writer 
heard  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  " 
during  the  music-le.sson  sccr 
the  JBarbier  dc  Seville.  Ad 
Patti  was  the  prima  iiontta^  and 
one  who  has  seen  and  heard 
can  imagine  the  contrast  bcf 
the  simple,  pathetic  air  and  W( 
and  the  kittenish,  coquettish,  I 
den-china  style  of  the  singer! 
to  this  the  costume  of  a  Spa 
seilorita  and  the  stage  finerj 
Rosina's  boudoir,  not  to  mei 
the  absurd  anachronism  invo 
in  a  girl  of  the  XVIIth  cen 
singing  Paine's  touching  song, 
course  the  audience  applai 
vigorously;  for  an  English  audi 
at  the  opera  goes  into  action  in 
spirit  of  Nelson's  words,  "  Eng 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  di 
and  the  incongruousness  of 
scene  never  troubles  its  mind. 

Carey  tried  to  stem  the  dow 
of  really  good  popular  musii 
writing  both  the  words  and  n 
of  the  well-known  ballad  of  1 
in  our  Alley,*'  which  attains 
popularity  (using  the  wor||  i 
proper  sense)  that  it  has  nevei 
and  never  will  lose.  The  sons 
soon  known  from  one  end  oi 
country  to  the  other,  and,  lik< 
old  songs,  was  **  whistled  o'er 
furrowed  land"  and  '*sung  tc 
wheel,  and  sung  unto  the  j: 
Addison  was  no  less  fond  ( 
than  the  common  peoj)Ie ;  bul 
.song  was  an  exception  in  its  t 
and  the  poetry  of  the  day  r 
again  made  its  way  among  the  1 
body  of  the  people,  as  it  had  < 
under  the  Tudors  and  the  i 
Stuarts.  Music  and  poetry  both] 
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il  under  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
md  the  mannerisms  and  affec- 
of  rhymers  and  would-be  mu- 
itics  were  sharply  satirized  by 
md  Swift.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne  the  Italian  opera  was 
iced  into  London,  and  the 
ge  for  foreign  music,  because 
foreign,  soon  worked  its  way 
all  classes.  Handel  brought 
the  first  salutary  return  to 
[  and  simple  musical  expres* 
id,  setting  many  national  and 
il  pieces  to  music,  diffused 
•te  for  good  music  through 
ermediate  orders  of  the  peo- 
pecially  the  country  gentry, 
s  masses  still  clung  to  inter- 
e  ballads,  with  monotonous 
and  no  individuality  either 
5  or  of  form.  Although  Eng- 
luld  boast  of  some  good  native 
sers  and  poets  in  the  XVIIIth 
y — for  instance,among  the  for- 
oyce,  Arne,  Linley,  Jackson, 

Arnold,  etc. — still  no  good 

penetrated  into  the  lower 
of  society  ;  for  these  musi- 
loslly  confined  tlieniselves  to 
of  greater  pretension  than 
ig  which  was  likely  to  be- 

popular.  Wales  and  the 
of  Kngland  still  kept  up  a 

standard,  but  the  general 
jf  the  nation  was  decidedly 
d.  Dibdin's  sea-songs  broke 
ell   and  reached  the  heart 

people  ;  but  this  was  rather 
lentary  Hash  than  a  perma- 
jsurrection  of  good  taste  and 
imenc.  Tlie  custom  of  writ- 
;  majority  of  songs  for  one 
we  tliink,  had  had  much  to 
I)  destroying  the  genuine  love 
sic  among  the  i)eopIe.  It 
I  to  shift  the  burden  ofenter- 
nt  upon  one  member  of  a 
jatiiering,  instead  of  assuming, 
lusic  was  llie  welcome  occu- 

and  pastime  of  the  greater 


number;  and  besides  this,  it  no 
doubt  fostered  an  undue  rage  for 
melody,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
tune.  We  have  often  had  occasion 
to  notice  how  bald  and  meagre — 
trivial,  indeed — a  mere  thread  of 
melody  can  sound  when  sung  by 
one  voice,  which,  if  sung  in  parts, 
acquires  a  majestic  and  full  tone. 
The  fashion  of  solo-singing,  which 
obtains  so  much  in  our  day,  has 
another  disadvantage:  it  encourages 
affectation  and  self-complacency  in 
the  singer.  The  solo-singer  is  very 
apt  to  arrogate  to  him  or  herself 
the  merit  and  effect  of  the  piece; 
to  think  more  of  the  individual  per- 
formance than  of  the  music  per- 
formed ;  and  to  spoil  a  good  piece 
by  interpolating  runs  and  shakes  to 
show  off  his  or  her  powers  of  vo- 
cal gymnastics.  All  this  was  im- 
possible in  the  old  part-songs,  where 
attention  and  precision  were  indis- 
pensable. . 

There  are  hopeful  indications  at 
present  that  England  is  not  utterly 
sunk  into  musical  indifference,  but, 
strange  to  say,  wherever  the  good 
leaven  does  work,  it  does  so  from 
below  upwards.  The  lower  classes 
in  the  North  of  England  have  main- 
ly given  the  impulse;  the  higher 
are  still,  on  the  whole,  superficial  in 
their  tastes  and  trivial  and  medio- 
cre in  their  performances.  Even 
as  far  back  as  1834,  the  writer  in 
the  Fenny  Afdgazine  ixXxt'iXdy  quoted 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  a 
surprise  he  met  with  at  a  small  vil- 
lage in  Sussex.  (  This,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  an  almost  exclusive- 
ly Saxon  district  of  the  country.) 
Being  tired  of  the  solitude  of  the 
little  inn  and  the  dulness  of  a 
country  newspaper,  he  walked  down 
the  street  of  the  village,  and,  in  so 
doing,  was  brought  to  a  pause  be- 
fore a  small  cottage,  nowise  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  humble 
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homesteads  of  tlie  place,  from  which 
proceeded  sounds  of  sweet  music. 
The  performance  within  consisted, 
not  of  voices,  but  of  instruments; 
and  the  piece  was  one  of  great 
pathos  and  beauty,  and  not  devoid 
of  musical  difficulty.  When  it  was 
finished,  and  the  performers  had 
rested  a  few  seconds,  they  executed 
a  German  quartet  of  some  pre- 
tensions in  very  good  style.  This 
was  followed  by  variations  on  a 
popular  air  by  Stephen  Storace, 
which  they  played  in  excellent 
time  and  witii  considerable  ele- 
gance and  expression.  Several 
other  pieces,  chosen  with  equal 
good  taste,  succeeded  this,  and  the 
stranger  enjoyed  a  musical  treat 
where  he  little  expected  one.  On 
making  inquiries  at  the  inn,  he 
found  that  the  performers  were  all 
young  men  of  the  village,  humble 
mechanics  and  agricultural  labor- 
ers, who,  for  some  considerable 
time,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  at  each  other's  houses  in 
the  eveninir,  and  playing  and  prac- 
tising together.  Tlie  taste  had 
originated  with  a  young  man  of 
the  phice  who  had  acquired  a  little 
knowk-dge  of  music  at  Brighton. 
He  had  taught  some  of  his  com- 
rades, and  by  degrees  they  had  so 
increased  in  number  and  improved 
in  the  art  that  now,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  informant,  "  there 
were  eight  or  ten  tliat  could  play 
by  book  and  in  public." 

At  that  time,  and  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  this  was  an  unusual 
and  remarkable  proof  of  refine- 
ment and  gotxl  taste ;  but  at  pre- 
sent, though  still  the  exception,  it 
is  no  longer  quite  so  rare  to  find 
uneducated  people  able  to  a  certain 
degree  to  appreciate  good  music. 
Much  has  been  written  to  vindicate 
English  musical  taste  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years ;  but  still 


the  fact  can  scarcely  be  overh 
that,  notwithstanding  all  effo 
the  contrary,  the  standard  of 
among  the  masses  is  lower  tl 
was  in  Tudor  days. 

Every  one  is  familiar  wit! 
choral  unions,  the  g1ee*clul}! 
carol-singing,  Leslie's  choir. 
Hullah's  methods,  which  all  go 
raise  the  taste  of  the  people  a! 
list  the  vocal  powers  of  man 
otherwise  would  have  been  te: 
to  leave  singing  to  the  **  moun* 
and  other  "  furriners,"  as  th< 
thing  those  benighted  indiv 
could  be  good  for.  There 
there  has  been  for  many  genen 
the  Chapel  Royal,  a  sott  of 
mal  school  of  music ;  there 
Academy  of  Music ;  then 
"Crystal  Palace"  and  "M 
Popular  Concerts";  musical 
vals  every  year  in  the  v 
cathedrals,  oratorios  in  Exetei 
and  there  soon  will  be  a  "  Na 
School  of  Music,"  which  is  t 
climax  in  musical  educatio; 
pride  of  the  representative  I 
of  wealthy  and  noble  Englan 
princes  and  corporations  hav< 
with  each  other  in  founding  sc 
ships);  but  with  all  this,  the 
days  of  the  Tudors  are  dea 
gone  beyond  the  power  of  n 
galvanize  them  into  new  ac 
True,  every  young  woman  pla 
pianoforte  ;  you  see  that  inslr 
in  the  grocer's  best  parlor  ar 
farmer's  keeping-room;  but  tl 
of  music  played  upon  it  is 
and  foreign,  an  exotic  in  the 
the  performer,  a  boarding- 
accomplishment,  not  a  lalx 
love.  You  can  hear  Be; 
Star,"  and  "  Home,  Sweet  H 
and  Mozart's  "Agnus  Dei" 
one  after  the"  other,  with  the 
.expression,  the  same  *'  strummi 
the  same  stolidity,  or  the  sai 
fected  languor,  and  you  will  pe 
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gh  the  singer  may  know 
neither  feels  nor  iinder- 
em.  Moore's  melodies, 
ear  ad  nauseam^  murdered 
d  over  anyhow  ;  but  both 
cy  of  the  poetry  and  the 
the  music  are  a  dead-let- 
performer.  But  though 
igs  by  good  writers  are 
I  the  middle  classes — for 
J'ennyson's  **  Brook  "  and 
to  the  garden,  Maud,"  the 
and  almost  unspoilable 
weet  Home  " — »yet  there  is 
k  side  to  the  picture  in 


the  prevalence  of  comic  songs,  low, 
slangy  ballads,  sham  negro  melo- 
dies (utterly  unlike  the  real  old 
pathetic  plantalion-song),  and  other 
degrading  entertainments  classed 
under  the  title  of  "  popular  music." 
The  higher  classes  give  little  coun- 
tenance or  aid  to  the  upward  move- 
ment in  music,  and  still  look  upon 
the  art  as  an  adjunct  of  fashion. 
With  such  disadvantages,  it  is  a  won- 
der that  England  has  struggled  back 
into  the  ranks  of  music-lovers  at  all, 
even  though,  as  yet,  she  can  take  but 
a  subordinate  place  among  them 
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AT  deterioration  having 
Tvable  for  some  time  past 
Ititudinous  little  pictures 

in  Paris,  ostensibly  with 
5  object,  some  of  tlie  more 
1  writers  in  Catholic  peri- 
ave  on  several  recent  oc- 
arnestly  protested  against 
these  representations  are 
Their  remonstrances  are, 
as  yet  unsuccessful.  The 
'  continues  to  be  produced 
Teasing  scale,  and  is  daily 
ed  in  immense  quantities, 
to  the  farthest  extremities 
ritory,  but  far  beyond,  es- 
o  England  and  America, 
aste,  stMilimentalize  piety, 
e  occasion  to  the  enemy 
?  if  not  to  "  blaspheme." 
shops  of  France  have  al- 
ned  their  attention  to  this 
r  state  of  things  in  what 
called  pictorial  literature 
ions,  and  efforts  are  being 

the  higher   regions  of 


ecclesiastical  authority  to  arrest  its 
deterioration.  In  the  synod  lately 
held  at  Lyons  severe  censure  was 
passed  on  the  objectionable  treat- 
ment of  sacred  things  so  much  in 
vogue  in  certain  quarters  ;  and,  still 
more  recently,  Father  Matignon,  in 
his  conference  on  The  Artist," con- 
demned these  "  grotesque  interpre- 
tations of  religious  truths,  which 
render  them  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  unbelievers,  and  corrupt  the 
taste  of  the  faithful."  The  elo- 
quent preacher  at  the  same  time 
recommended  the  Catholic  journal- 
ists to  denounce  a  species  of  coifi- 
merce  as  ignorant  as  it  is  merce- 
nary, and  counselled  the  members 
of  the  priesthood  to  "  declare  unre- 
lenting war  against  this  school  of 
pettiness,  which  is  daily  gaining 
ground  in  France,  and  which  gives 
a  trifial  and  vulgar  aspect  to  things 
the  most  sacred." 

This  appeal  has  not  been  with- 
out effect.    There  appears  in  the 
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Monde ^  from  tlie  i)en  of  M.  L^on 
(iautier,  the  author  of  several  pious 
and  learned  works,  a  Letter 
*•  Against  Certain  Pictures,"  address- 
ed **  to  the  president  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  T  in  which  the  ab- 
surdity of  these  silly  compositions 
is  attacked  with  much  spirit  and 
good  sense.  The  Semaine  Reli- 
gieuse  de  Paris  reproduces  tiiis  let- 
ter, with  an  entreaty  to  its  readers 
to  enroll  themselves  in  the  crusade 
therein  preached  by  the  eminent 
writer — a  crusade  the  opportune- 
ness of  which  must  be  only  too  evi- 
dent to  every  thoughtful  and  reli- 
gious mind.  M.  Leon  Gautier  writes 
as  follows  • 

You  have  requested  me,  dear 
friend,  to  purchase  for  you  a 
"gross "of  little  pictures  for  dis- 
tribution among  your  poor  and 
iheir  children.  .  .  . 

As  to  the  selectioa  of  these  pic- 
itircs  I  must  own  myself  greatly 
perplexed,  and  must  beg  to  submit 
to  you  very  humbly  my  difficulties, 
and  not  only  my  difficulties,  but 
also  my  distress,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  my  indignation.  I  have  be- 
fore mv  eyes  at  this  moment  four 
or  five  hundred  i)ictures  which  have 
been  sold  to  me  as  "  pious,"  but 
which  1  consider  as  in  reality  among 
the  most  detestable  and  irreverent 
of  any  kind  of  mercliandise.  A 
great  political  journal  the  other 
day  gave  to  one  of  its  leaders  the 
title  of  L' Ecceurcment*  I  cannot 
give  a  title  to  my  letter,  but,  were 
it  i)ossible  to  do  so,  I  should  choose 
this  one  in  preference  to  any  other. 
I  am  in  the  unfortunate  state  of  a 
niiin  who  has  swallowed  several 
kilograms  of  adulterated  honey.  I 
am  suffering  from  an  indigesti^)n  of 

•  This  word  has  no  Kngh'sh  ctiuivalcnt ;  it  means 
the  casting  out  of  the  heart — a  hyperbolical  manner 
of  expressing  the  most  excessive  nausea. 


sugar ;  and  what  sugar  !  \V 
the  act  of  buying  these  iitt 
rors,  I  beheld  numberless  pur 
succeed  each  other  with  f 
eagerness  in  the  shops,  which 
not  specify.  Yes,  I  had  th 
of  meeting  there  with  Q 
Brothers  and  with  Sisters  € 
rity,  who  made  me  sigh  b] 
simple  avidity  and  ingenue 
light  at  the  sight  of  these  fi 
little  black  or  rose-colored 
They  bought  them  by  hundi 
thousands,  by  ten  thousam 
schools,  for  orphanages,  fc 
sions.  Ah  !  my  dear  frien 
many  souls  are  going  to  ' 
treacled  in  our  hapless  woi 
is  the  triumph  of  confec 
**  Why  are  you  choosing  si 
chines  as  these  ?'*  I  asked 
good  Brother  Theodore,  v 
my  great  astonishment,  ] 
among  the  purchasers;  "t 
disagreeable."  1*  Agreed." 
are  stupid."  "  I  know  it." 
are  dear."  **  My  purse  is  • 
well  aware  of  the  fact." 
why  do  you  buy  them  ?' 
cause  I  find  that  these  onlj 
ceptable."  And  thereu| 
worthy  man  told  me  that 
the  other  day  distributed 
his  children  j)ictures  taken 
fine  head  of  our  Saviour  at 
to  Morales— a  chef-ifcsuvr 
children,  however,  perceiv 
there  was  no  gilding  uj)c 
had  thrown  them  aside. 
Decidedly,  the  evil  is  gre£ 
I  had  supposed,  and  it  is 
consider  what  is  to  be  don^ 
In  spite  of  all  this,  I  hav« 
your  provision  of  pictures 
not  be  uneasy — 1  am  keepi 
myself,  and  will  proceed  to 
them  to  you.  I  do  not  w 
the  taste  of  your  belov 
should  be  vitiated  by  the 
these  mawkish  designs  ;  bi 
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m  myself  to  analyze  them 
•  benefit,  and  tlien  see  if 
not  very  soon  as  indignant 
.f. 

e  first  place  we  have  the 
►lical  "  pictures,  and  tliese 
most  numerous  of  all.  I 
want   to  say  too  much 
them.    You  know  in  what 
ttmation  I  hold  true  syni- 
and  we  have  many  a  time 
;ed  our  thoughts  on  this 
le   form   of   the  activity 
human  mind.     A  symbol 
imparison   between  things 
ig    to   the   physical  and 
elonging  to  the  immaterial 
Now,  tliese    two  worlds 
perfect     harmony  with 
lier.    To  each  phenomenon 
moral  order  there  corre- 
exactly  a  phenomenon  of 
>le  order.    If  we  compare 

0  facts  with  each  other,  we 
;ymbol.    '4  h<^^^      ^  ^ 

a  whiteness,  which  are 
Figurative  language  is 
else  than  a  vast  and 
ul  symbolism,  and  you  re- 
ihc  marvellous  things  writ- 
his  subjtct  by  the  lamented 
iriot.  In  tlie  supernatural 
is  the  same,  and  all  Chris- 
eralions  have  made  use  of 
sm  to  express  tiie  most 
jbjects  of  their  adoration, 
las  been  the  symbolism  of 
acombs ;  there  has  been 
at  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
f>,  although  not  resembling, 
rless  complete,  each  other, 
]uently  attest  the  fact  that 
isiian  race  has  never  been 
the  use  of  symbols, 
it  is  not  symbolism  which  I 
n,  but  this  particular  sym- 
of  which  I  am  about  to 
and  which  is  so  odiously 

1  write  to  you  wfth  the 
before  me.    I  am  not  in- 


venting, but,  niirror-wise,  merely  re- 
flecting. I  am  not  an  author,  but 
a  photographer. 

Firstly,  here  we  have  a  ladder, 
which  represents  "  the  way  of  the 
soul  towards  God."  This  is  very 
well,  although  moderately  ideal ; 
but  then  who  is  mounting  this 
ladder }  You  would  never  guess. 
It  is  a  dove!  Yes;  the  poor  bird 
is  painfully  climbing  up  the  rounds 
as  if  she  were  a  hen  getting  back 
to  roost,  and  apparently  forgetting 
that  she  owns  a  pair  of  wings. 
But  we  shall  find  this  dove  else- 
where ;  for  our  pictures  are  full  of 
the  species,  and  are  in  fact  a  very 
plentifully-stocked  dove-cote.  I 
perceive  down  there  another  ani- 
mal;  it  is  a  roe  with  her  fawn, 
and  with  amazement  I  read  this 
legend:  "The  fecundity  of  the 
breast  of  the  roe  is  the  image  of 
the  abundance  and  sweetness  of 
grace."  Why  was  the  roe  selected, 
and  why  roe's  milk  ?  Strange !  But 
here  again  we  have  a  singular  col- 
lection. On  a  heart  crowned  with 
roses  is  placed  a  candlestick  (a 
candlestick  on  a  heart !),  and  this 
candelabrum,  price  twenty -nine 
sous,  is  surmounted  by  a  lighted 
candle,  around  which  angels  are 
pressing.  This,  we  are  told  under- 
neath, is  **  good  example."  Does  it 
mean  that  we  are  to  set  one  for  the 
blessed  angels  to  follow }  Next, 
what  do  I  see  here.^  A  guitar; 
and  this  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
Let  us  see  what  can  be  the  reason 
of  this  mysterious  assemblaiie;  the 
text  furnishes  it :  Je  t/te  (Ulasserai 
d  fabri  dc  la  Croix — 1  will  refresh 
myself  in  the  shelter  of  the  cross  " 
— from  whence  it  follows  that  one 
can  play  the  guitar  upon  G(»lgotha. 
Touching  emblem  I  And  what  do 
you  say  of  this  other,  in  which  our 
Saviour  Jesus,  the  Word,  and,  as 
Bossuet  says,  the  Reason  and  In- 
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terior  Discourse  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  is  represented  as  occupied 
in  killing  I  know  not  what  little 
insects  on  the  leaves  of  a  rose- 
bush? ** 'J'hc  divine  Gardener 
destroys  the  caterpillars  which 
make  havoc  in  his  garden/*  says 
the  legend.  I  imagine  nothing, 
but  merely  transcribe,  and  for  niy 
part  would  gladly  turn  insecticide 
to  this  colleciion  of  imagerie. 

This  hand  issuing  out  of  a  cloud 
I  recognize  as  the  hand  of  my 
Lord  Ciod,  the  Creator  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  at  the  same  time  their 
comforter,  their  st«iy,  and  their  life. 
I  admit  this  symbol,  which  is  an- 
cient and  truly  Christian ;  but  this 
divine  hand,  which  the  Middle 
Ages  would  most  carefully  have 
guarded  against  charging  with  any 
kind  of  burden  ;  this  hand,  which 
represents  Eternal  Justice  and  Eter- 
nal Goodness — can  you  imagine 
what  it  is  here  made  to  hold? 
[Not  even  the  fiery  bolt  which  the 
heathen  of  old  times  represented 
in  the  grasp  of  their  Jui)iter  To- 
nans,  but]  a  horrible  and  stupid 
little  watering-pot,  from  the  spout 
of  which  trickles  a  driblet  of  water 
upon  the  cup  of  a  lily.  Further  on 
I  see  the  said  watering-pot  is  re- 
placed by  a  sort  of  jug,  which  the 
Eternal  is  emptying  upon  souls  in 
the  shape  of  doves;  and  this,  the 
legend  kindly  informs  me,  is  "  the 
heavenly  dew."  Heavenly  dew 
trickling  out  of  a  jug!  And 
there  are  individuals  who  can  im- 
agitie  and  depict  a  thing  like  this 
when  the  beneficent  Creator  daily 
causes  to  descend  from  his  beauti- 
ful sky  those  milliards  of  little 
pearly  drops  which  sparkle  in  the 
morning  sunshine  on  the  fair  man- 
tle of  our  earth  !  Water,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  scarcely  a  successful 
subject  under  any  form  with  our 
picture-factors.     Here  is  a  poor 


and  miserably-painted  thn 
ing  itself  up  above  a  basin, 
am  informed  underneath  th 
jet  of  water  is  the  image 
soul  lifting  itself  towards  ( 
meditation." 

I  also  need  to  be  enlighte 
to  how  "  a  river  turned  asid 
its  course  is  an  image  of  th 
use  and  of  the  abuse  of  ! 
It  is  obscure,  but  stil!  it  dc 
vulgarize  and  debase  a  be 
and  Scriptural  image,  like  ll 
I  will  mention, -in  which,  oi 
motto,  "  Care  of  the  lamp : 
of  the  cultivation  of  grace 
hearts,*'  we  have  a  servai 
taking  her  great  oily  scisso 
cutting  the  wick,  of  which  si 
ters  the  blackened  fragments 
ter  where. 

The  quantity  of  ribbo 
string  used  up  by  these  s 
manufacturers  is  somethi 
calculable.  He/e  lines  of 
unite  all  the  hearts  of  the 
(doves  again  !)  to  the  heart 
Blessed  Lady ;  there  Mary 
the  Immaculate  One  and  o 
incomparable  Mother,  fro 
height  of  heaven  holds  in 
by  an  interminable  length  ol 
a  certain  little  dove,  aroii 
neck  of  which  there  hangs 
ular.  This,  we  are  told,  me; 
"  Mary  is  the  directress  of  I 
dient  soul."  Elsewhere  the 
is  replaced  by  pretty  rose- 
or  pale-blue  ribbons,  whic 
doubtless  a  delicious  effect  t 
who  can  appreciate  it.  He 
young  girl  walking  along  ch 
enough,  notwithstanding  tl 
heart  is  tied  by  one  of  th« 
gant  ribbons  to  that  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  ap])arcntly 
causing  her  the  slightest  inc 
cncc.  Her  situation,  howev 
think,  less  painful  than  that 
other  young  person,  who  i 
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rarving  her  own  heart  into 

resembling  that  of  Mary. 

young  female  has  hoisted 
ich-tormented   organ  (her 

an  easel,  and  is  painting 
he  same  pattern.  But  let 
jn  out  of  this  atelier  to 
the  open  air  among  these 
Uas !  we  there  find,  under 

and  features  of  an  effemi- 
d  of  eight  years  old,  "  the 
ardener  putting  a  prop  to 
[  tree,"  or  **  grafting  on  the 
:k  the  germ  of  good  fruits." 
all  pretty  well ;  but  what 
lid  of  this  ciborium  which 

energetically  stuck  into  a 
I  the  legend,  "  I  seek  a 
rt"  ?  These  gentlemen,  in- 
at  you  to  the  Most  Holy 
;t  with  a  free-and-easyness 

by  no  means  fitting  ^ 
It  is  forbidden  to  the 

laics  to  touch  the  Sacred 
and  it  is  only  just  that  the 
ohibition  should  apply  to 
nakers.    They  are  entreat- 

0  handle  thus  lightly  and 
itly  tliat  which  is  the  object 
ith,  our  liope,  and  our  love, 
rto  I  have  refrained  from 
;  upon  that  very  delicate 
whicli  it  is  nevertheless 
y  that  I  should  approacli — 

the  representation  of  the 
Heart.  And  here  I  feel 
t  ease,  having  beforehand 
d  to  all  the  decisions  of 
xh,  and  having  for  long 
de  it  my  great  aim  to  be 
id  with  her  spirit.  Like 

1  have  a  real  devotion  to 
ed  Heart,  nor  do  I  wish 
al  it.  When  any  devotion 
wide  a  development  in  the 
urch,  it  is  because  it  is  will- 
ed, who  watches  unceas- 
er  her  destinies,  and  the 
worship  which  she  renders 

All  Catholics  are  agreed 


upon  this  point.  It  is  true  that 
certain  among  them  regard  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  as  the  symbol  of  Divine 
Love,  and  that  others  consider  it 
under  the  aspect  of  a  very  adorable 
part  of  the  Body  of  the  God-Man, 
and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  as 
a  kind  of  centralized  Eucharist. 
Well,  I  hold  that  to  be  accurate 
one  ought  to  admit  and  harmonize 
the  two  systAns,  and  therefore  I 
do  so.  You  are  aware  that  it  is 
my  belief  that  physiology  does  not 
yet  sufficiently  understand  the  me- 
chanism of  our  material  heart,  and 
I  await  discoveries  on  that  subject 
which  shall  establish  the  fact  of  its 
necessity  to  our  life.  The  other 
day,  at  Baill^re's,  I  remained  a  long 
time  carefully  examining  a  fine  en- 
graving representing  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  through  the  veins 
and  arteries,  and  I  especially  con- 
templated the  heart,  the  source  and 
receptacle  of  this  double  move- 
ment, and  said  to  myself,  "  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Sacred  Heart  will  be 
one  day  justified  by  physiology." 
But  why  do  1  say  this,  when  it  is 
so  already  ?  Behold  me,  then,  on 
my  knees  before  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  my  God,  in  which  I  behold  at 
the  same  time  an  admirable  symbol 
and  a  yet  more  admirable  reality. 
But  is  this  a  reason  for  representing 
the  Sacred  Heart  m  a  manner  alike 
ridiculous  and  odious  ?  I  will  not 
here  enter  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  allowable  to  represent 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  other- 
wise than  in  his  Sacred  Breast,  and 
I  only  seek  to  know  in  order  to  ac- 
cept unhesitatingly  whatever  with 
regard  to  this  may  be  the  thought 
of  the  church.  But  that  which  to 
my  mind  is  utterly  revolting  is  the 
sight  of  the  profanations  of  which 
these  fortieth-rate  picture-manu- 
facturers are  guilty.  What  right 
have  they,  and  how  do  they  dare. 
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to  represent  hundreds  of  consecrat- 
ed Hosts  issuing  from  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  a  dove  pecking  at  them 
as  they  are  dropping  down  ?  What 
right  li:ive  they  to  make  the  Heart 
of  our  Lord  God  a  pigeon-house, 
a  roost ing-place  for  these  everlast- 
ing doves,  or  into  a  vase  out  of 
which  tliey  are  drinking?  What 
right  have  they  to  insert  a  little 
heart  (ours)  into  the  Divine  Heart 
of  Jesus  ?  What  right  have  they 
to  rei)resent  to  us  [a  Pelion,  Ossa, 
and  Olympus  on  a  small  scale] 
three  hearts,  the^  one  piled  upon 
the  other,  and  cascades  of  blood 
pouring  from  the  topmost,  which  is 
that  of  OTir  Lord  ;  upon  the  second, 
which  is  that  of  his  Blessed  Mother ; 
and  thence  upon  the  third,  which 
is  our  own  ?  What  right  have  they 
to  make  the  Sacred  Heart  shed 
showers  of  roses,  or  to  give  its 
form  to  tlieir  "  mystic  garden  '*  ? 
Lastly,  what  right  have  they  to 
lodge  it  in  the  middle  of  a  full- 
blown flower,  and  make  the  latter 
address  to  it  the  scented  question, 
**  What  would  you  desire  me  to  do 
in  order  that  I  may  be  agreeable 
to  you  ?"  Ye  well-meaning  picture- 
makers  !  beware  of  asking  me  the 
same  quei^tion  ;  for  both  you  and  I 
very  well  know  what  would  be  the 
answer. 

The  truth  is  that  these  clumsy 
persons  manage  to  spoil  everything 
they  touch,  and  they  have  dishon- 
ored the  symbolism  of  the  dove,  as 
they  have  compromised  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
The  dove  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  evangelical  of  all 
the  Christian  symbols ;  but  a  cer- 
tain discretion  is  nevertheless  ne- 
cessary in  the  employment  of  this 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
This  discretion  never  failed  our 
forefathers,  who  scarcely  ever  de- 
picted the  dove,  except  only  in 


the  scene  of  Our  Lord's  I 
and  in  representations  of  the 
ed  Trinity.  In  the  latter  th( 
nal  Father,  vested  in  pontif 
imperial  robes,  holds  betwe 
arms  the  cross,  whereon  har 
Son,  while  the  Holy  Dove 
from  the  Father  to  the  Son 
eternal  love  which  unites 
This  is  well,  simple,  and  cvci 
But  there  is  a  vast  differen< 
tween  this  'and  the  present 
and  vulgarization  of  the  dov< 
emblem,  where  it  is  niadeus< 
represent  the  faithful  soul 
truly,  one  is  weary  of  all  ihi! 
you  see  this  flight  of  young  \ 
hovering  about  with  hearts  i 
beaks?  The  beaks  are  ver 
and  the  hearts  very  larg 
you  are  intended  to  underst 
t||iis  that  "  fervent  souls  rise  : 
to  great  perfection."  Thcsi 
doves,  lower  down,  give  thci 
less  trouble  and  fatigue;  th 
quietly  pecking  into  a  hearty 
read  this  legend  :  *'  The  hi 
Love  is  inexhaustible ;  let  us 
it  in  all  our  wants.'*  The 
that  I  see  a  little  farther  off 
without  his  difficulties ;  he  is 
ing  a  stout  stick  in  his  t 
beak,  and — would  you  believ 
the  explanation  of  this  rem; 
symbol  is,  **  Thy  rod  and  t 
have  comforted  me."  Hen 
are  carrier-pigeons,  bringing 
their  beaks  nicely-folded  lei 
charming  envelopes.  One  < 
birds  [who  possibly  may  be 
the  variety  knows  as  tumbl 
eons]  has  evidently  fallen  i 
water ;  for  he  is  shown  to  us 
ing  to  recover  himself  on  \v 
pears  to  be  a  heap  of  mud 
middle  of  the  ocean,  with  the 
*'  Saved  !  he  is  saved  !" 
come  upQn  a  party  of  dove 
— always  doves  ! — whose  < 
tion  is  certainly  no  sinecure 
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n  fitted  to  their  feeble 
d  tliese  hapless  creatures 
ig.    Here  is  another  iin- 

pigeon.  She  is  in  pri- 
a  thick  chain  fastened  to 

foot,  and  we  are  told 
is     reposing  on  the  damp 

the  dungeon.'*  Further 
:rs  another  of  this  luck- 
ies,  on  its  back  with  its 
tlie  air.  It  is  dead.  So 
t  better.  It  is  not  I  who 
)urage  it  to  be  so  un- 
to return  to  life.  True, 
t  of  doves,  other  symbols 
be  found  lacking.  Here 
of  the  tender  kind — little 

to  be  exchanged  between 
i  friend,  wherein  one  finds 
ot  what  indescribable  con- 
ons  of  religious  sentiment 
iral  friendship.  Flowers 
ss  flowers :  forget-me-now5 
lilies,  and  underneath  all 
jures  of  literature  :  "  It 
id  who  offers  you  these" ; 
r  far  away,  yours  ever"; 
will  pass;  friendship  will 
**  CVst  la  fltur  de  Marie 
ous  ai  choisie."  (N.B.— 

is  in  verse.) 

)w  not,  my  dear  friend, 
you  feel  with  me  on  this 
While  persuading  myself 
these  playfulnesses  are 
)cent,  I  yet  find  in  them  a 
Dmething  which  strikes  me 
oping,  and  I  do  not  like 

ive  also  the  politico-re- 
>icturcs.  Heaven  forbid 
hould  speak  evil  of  the 
'lys  which  embalmed  with 
fume  all  the  dear  Middle 
which  I  have  devoted  so 
my  life  ;  but  we  have  in 
tures  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ures  which  are,  to  my 
testable,  and  I  cannot  en- 
pretty  little  boat,  of  which 
are  covered  with  fleurs-de- 


fySy  its  mast  is  the  Pontifical  Cross, 
and  its  pilot  the  Sacred  Heart.  Is 
another  allusion  to  legitimacy  in- 
tended in  this  cross  surrounded 
with  flowers  and  bearing  the  legend, 
"  My  Beloved  delights  himself 
among  the  lilies  "  ?  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  if  we  let  each  political  parly 
have  free  access  to  our  religious 
picture-stores,  we  shall  see  strange 
things,  and  then  Gare  aux  abeilUs  ! 
— **  Beware  of  the  bees." 

One  characteristic  common  to 
all  these  wretched  picturelings  is 
their  insipidity  and  petty  childish- 
ness. They  are  a  literature  of 
nurses  and  nursery-maids.  The 
designers  must  surely  belong  to  the 
female  portion  of  humanity ;  for 
one  is  conscious  everywhere  of  the 
invisible  hand  of  woman.  One  is 
unwilling  to  conceive  it  possible 
that  any  one  with  a  beard  on  the 
chin  could  bring  himself  to  invent 
similar  meagrenesses.  These  per- 
sons are  afraid  of  man,  and  have 
wisely  adopted  the  plan  of  never 
painting  him,  and  of  making  every- 
body under  the  age  of  ten  years. 
Never  have  they  had  any  clear  or 
serious  idea  of  the  Word,  the 
God  made  man — of  him,  the 
mighty  and  terrible  One,  who 
pronounced  anathema  on  the 
Pharisees  and  the  sellers  in  the 
Temple.  They  can  but  repre- 
sent a  little  Jesus  in  wax,  or  sugar, 
or  treacle  ;  and  alarmed  at  the  lofti- 
ness of  Divinity,  and  being  incap- 
able of  hewing  his  human  form  in 
marble,  they  have  kneaded  it  in 
gingerbread. 

And  yet  our  greatest  present 
want  is  manliness.  Truly,  truly,  in 
France  we  have  well-nigh  no  more 
•men  !  •Let  us,  then,  have  no  more 
of  these  childishnesses,  but  let  us 
behold  in  the  divine  splendor  and 
perfect  manhood  of  the  Word  made 
flesh  the  eternal  type  of  regenerat- 
ed humanity. 
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SUMMER  STORMS. 

Summer  storms  are  fleeting  things, 
Coming  soon,  and  quickly  o'er  ; 

Yet  their  wrath  a  shadow  brings 
Where  but  sunshine  dwelt  before. 

On  the  grass  the  pearl-drops  lie 
Fresh  and  lovely  day  appears ; 

Yet  the  rainbow's  arch  on  high 
Is  but  seen  through  falling  tears. 

For,  though  clouds  have  passed  away, 
Though  the  sky  be  bright  again, 

Earth  still  feels  the  twnsient  sway 
Of  the  heavy  sumnfcr  rain. 

Broken  flow'rs  and  scattered  leaves 
Tell  the  short-lived  tempest's  power ; 

Something  still  in  nature  grieves 
At  the  fierce  and  sudden  shower. 

There  are  in  the  human  breast 

Passions  wild  and  deep  and  strong, 

Bearing  in  their  course  unblest 
Brightest  hopes  of  life  along. 

O'er  the  harp  of  many  strings 
Often  comes  a  wailing  strain, 

When  the  hand  of  anger  flings 
Discord  'mid  its  soft  refrain. 

Tears  may  pass,  and  smiles  again 
Wreathe  the  lip  and  light  the  brow; 

But,  like  flowers  'neath  summer's  rain, 
Some  briglit  hope  lies  crushed  and  low. 

Some  he:irt-idol  shattered  lies 

In  the  temple's  inner  shrine: 
Ne'er  unveiled  to  human  eyes, 

Sacred  kept  like  things  divine. 
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Speak  not  harshly  to  the  loved 
In  your  holy  household  band  ; 

Days  will  come  when  where  they  moved 
Many  a  vacant  chair  will  stand. 

To  the  erring — oh,  be  kind  ! 

Balm  give  to  the  weary  heart ; 
Soft  words  heal  the  wounded  mind. 

Bid  the  tempter's  spell  depart. 

Let  not  passion's  storm  arise, 

Though  it  pass  like  summer  showers  ; 
Clouds  will  dim  the  soul's  pure  skies, 

Hope  will  weep  o'er  broken  flowers. 

Speak,  then,  gently ;  tones  of  strife 
Lightly  breathed  have  lasting  power ; 

Memories  that  embitter  life 
Often  rise  from  one  rash  hour. 


THE  KING  OF  METALS. 

nOM  THB  PUENCH. 


ERB  once  lived  a  widow  named 
Jane,  wha  had  a  beautiful 
Iter  called  Flora.  The  wid- 
is  a  sensible,  humble  woman  ; 
aughter,  on  the  contrary,  was 
haughty.  Many  young  per- 
desired  her  in  marriage,  but 
>und  none  to  please  her ;  the 
!r  the  number  of  her  suitors, 
aore  disdainful  she  became, 
night  the  mother  awoke,  and, 
unable  to  compose  herself 
to  sleep,  she  began  to  say  her 
r  for  Flora,  whose  pride  gave 
I  great  deal  of  disquietude, 
was  asleep  near  her,  and  she 
1  in  her  sleep. 

;  next  day  Mary  Jane  in- 
I: 

hat  beautiful  dream  had  you 
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that  caused  you  to  smile  in  your 
sleep  ?  " 

**  I  dreamed  that  a  great  lord  con- 
ducted me  to  church  in  a  copper 
coach,  and  gave  me  a  ring  compos- 
ed of  precious  stones  that  shone 
like  stars ;  and  when  I  entered  the 
church,  the  people  in  the  church 
looked  only  at  the  Mother  of  God 
and  at  me." 

**  Ah !  what  a  proud  dream," 
cried  the  widow,  humbly  drooping 
her  head. 

Flora  began  to  sing.  That  same 
day  a  young  peasant  of  good  repu- 
tation asked  her  to  marry  him. 
This  offer  her  mother  approved, 
but  Flora  said  to  him  : 

"  Even  were  you  to  seek  me  in  a 
coach  of  copper,  and  wed  me  with 
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a  ring  brilliant  as  the  stars,  I  would 
not  accept  you." 

The  following  night  Mary  Jane, 
being  wakeful,  began  to  pray,  and, 
looking  at  Flora,  saw  her  smile. 

**  What  dream  did  you  have 
last  night  ?  "  she  asked  Flora. 

"  I  dreamed  that  a  great  lord 
came  for  me  in  a  coach  of  silver, 
gave  me  a  coronet  of  gold,  and 
when  I  entered  the  church  those 
present  were  more  occupied  in 
looking  at  me  than  at  the  Mother 
of  God." 

"  O  poor  child  !"  exclaimed  the 
widow,  "what  an  impious  dream. 
Pray,  pray  earnestly  that  you  may 
be  preserved  from  temptation." 

Flora  abruptly  left  her  mother, 
that  she  might  not  hear  her  remon- 
strances. 

That  day  a  young  gentleman 
came  to  ask  her  in  marriage.  Her 
mother  regarded  this  proposal  as 
a  great  honor,  but  Flora  said  to 
this  new  aspirant : 

"  Were  you  to  seek  me  in  a 
coach  of  silver  and  offer  me  a  coro- 
net of  gold,  I  would  not  wed  you." 

"  Unfortunate  girl !"  cried  Mary 
Jane,  "  renounce  your  pride. 
Pride  leads  to  destruction." 

Flora  laughed. 

The  third  night  the  watchful  mo- 
ther saw  an  extraordinary  expres- 
sion on  her  child's  countenance, 
and  she  prayed  fervently  for  her. 

In  the  morning  Flora  told  her 
of  her  dream. 

"  I  dreamed,"  she  said,  **  that  a 
great  lord  came  to  seek  me  in  a 
coach  of  gold,  gave  me  a  robe  of 
gold,  and  when  I  entered  the  church 
all  there  assembled  looked  only 
at  me." 

The  poor  widow  wept  bitterly. 
The  girl  left  her  to  escape  seeing 
her  distress. 

That  day  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  house  there  stood  three  equi- 


pages, one  of  copper,  the  ol 
silver,  and  the  third  of  gold, 
first  was  drawn  by  two  hora 
second  by  four,  the  third  by 
From  the  first  two  descended 
clothed  in  red,  with  green 
from  the  third  descended  a 
man  whose  garments  were  of 
He  asked  to  .marry  Flora, 
immediately  accepted  him,  a 
to  her  chamber  to  decorate  1 
with  the  golden  robe  which  li 
sented  to  her. 

The  good  Mary  Jane  W8 
rowful  and  anxious,  but  \ 
countenance  was  radiant  wi 
light.  She  left  her  home  % 
asking  the  maternal  bened 
and  entered  the  church  ^ 
haughty  air.  Her  mother  rei 
on  the  threshold  praying  and 

After  the  ceremony,  Flora  c 
the  golden  equipage  with  b< 
band,  and  they  departed,  fo 
by  the  two  other  equipages. 

They  drove  a  long,  a  vcr 
distance.  At  last  they  arriv« 
rock  where  there  was  a  lar 
trance  like  the  gate  of  a 
They  entered  through  this 
which  soon  closed  with  a  t 
noise,  and  they  were  in  mi 
darkness.  Flora  was  trei 
with  fear,  but  her  husband  sa 

"  Reassure  yourself ;  yoi 
soon  see  the  light."  In  trull 
every  side  appeared  little  cn 
in  red  clothes  and  green  y 
the  dwarfs  who  dwell  in  the 
ties  of  the  mountains.  The 
ried  flaming  torches,  and  adi 
to  meet  their  master,  the  Ki 
Metals. 

They  ranged  themselves  a; 
and  escorted  him  through 
valleys  and  subterranean  f 
But — a  very  singular  thing- 
trees  of  these  forests  were  of 

At  last  the  cortege  reac' 
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cent  prairie  or  meadow ;  in 
1st  of  this  meadow  was  a 

of  gold  studded  with  dia- 
"  This,"  said  the  King  of 

"  is  your  domain."  Flora 
ch  fatigued  and  very  hun- 
hc  dwarfs  prepared  dinner, 

husband  led  her  to  a  table 
But  all  the  meats  and  all 
I  presented  to  her  were  of 
tal.  Flora,  not  being  able 
ake  of  this  food,  was  re- 
o  ask  humbly  for  a  piece  of 
The  waiters  brought  her 
>f  copper,  of  silver,  and  of 
)he  could  not  bite  either  of 

*'I  cannot  give  you/'  her 


husband  said,  "  the  bread  that  you 
wish ;  here  we  have  no  other  kind 
of  bread." 

The  young  woman  wept,  and  the 
king  said  to  her  : 

**  Your  tears  cannot  change  your 
fate.  This  is  the  destiny  you  have 
yourself  chosen." 

The  miserable  Flora  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  this  subterra- 
nean abode,  suffering  with  hunger, 
through  her  passion  foi*  wealth. 
Only  once  a  year,  at  Easter,  she  is 
allowed  to  ascend  for  three  days  to 
the  upper  earth,  and  then  she  goes 
from  village  to  village,  begging  from 
door  to  door  a  morsel  of  bread. 
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3srnoN  .OP  THE  Church  in 
OF  Recent  Difficulties  and 

3VERSIES,    AND    THE  PRESENT 

OF  THE  Age.   London:  Basil 
Pickering,  196  Piccadilly. 
New   York:  The  Catholic 
April,  1875. 
From  Le  ConUmpcrain^ 

\rwed  Working  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
'^orld, — We  are,  in  a  religious, 
tid  political  point  of  view,  in 
transition  which  we  are  not  able 
itand,  for  the  same  reason  that 
m  follow  the  movements  of  the 
d  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
t. 

ge  from  appearances,  especially 
ch  arc  nearest  at  hand,  we  are  on 

of  an  abyss.  The  Catholic  re- 
penly  persecuted  in  Germany, 
d  now  for  several  years  in  Italy 
1  by  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
:ongrcgations,  attacked  in  all 
,  abandoned  by  all  sovereigns, 
humanly  speaking,  to  be  on  the 

destruction.  There  are  not 
prophets  who  predict  the  col- 
Christianity  and  the  end  of  tHe 


world.  There  are,  however,  manly  souls 
who  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dis- 
couraged, and  who  see  grounds  for  hope 
in  the  very  events  which  fill  ordinary 
hearts  with  terror  and  consternation. 

Of  this  number  is  an  American  reli- 
gious, Father  Hecker,  who  has  just  issued 
a  pamphlet  in  English,  wherein,  without 
concealing  the  difficulties  of  the  present, 
he  avows  his  expectation  of  the  approach- 
ing triumph  of  religion. 

His  motives  are  drawn  from  the  deep 
faith  he  professes  in  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  church,  outside  of 
which  he  does  not  see  any  real  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  we 
must  first  invoke ;  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  whom  we  have  need,  and  who  will 
cure  all  our  ills  by  sending  us  his  gifts. 

**  The  age,"  he  says,  is  superficial ;  it 
needs  the  gift  of  wisdom,  which  enables 
the  soul  to  contemplate  truth  in  its  ulti- 
mate causes.  The  age  is  materialistic ; 
it  needs  the  gift  of  intelligence,  by  the 
light  of  which  the  intellect  penetrates  into 
the  essence  of  things.  The  age  is  cap- 
tured by  a  false  and  one-sided  science ;  it 
needs  the  gift  of  science,  by  the  light  of 
which  is  seen  each  order  of  truth  in  its 
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true  relations  to  other  orders  and  in  a 
divine  unity.  The  age  is 'in  disorder, 
and  is  ignorant  oC  the  ways  to  true  pro- 
gress ;  it  needs  the  gift  of  counsel,  which 
teaches  how  to  choose  the  proper  means 
to  attain  an  object.  The  age  is  im- 
pious ;  it  needs  the  gift  ot  piety,  which 
leads  the  soul  to  look  up  to  God  as  the 
heavenly  Father,  and  to  adore  him  with 
feelings  of  filial  affection  and  love.  The 
age  is  sensual  and  effeminate  ;  it  needs 
the  gift  of  force,  which  imparts  to  the  will 
the  strength  to  endure  the  greatest  bur- 
dens, and  to  prosecute  the  greatest  enter- 
prises with  ease  and  heroism.  The  age 
has  lost  and  almost  forgotten  God ;  it 
needs  the  gift  of  fear  to  bring  the  soul 
again  to  God,  and  make  it  feel  conscious 
of  its  great  responsibility  and  of  its  des- 
tiny." 

The  men  to  whom  these  gifts  have 
been  accorded  are  those  of  whose  services 
our  age  has  need.  A  single  man  with 
these  gifts  could  do  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand who  possessed  them  not.  It  is  to 
such  men,  if  they  correspond  with  the 
graces  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
them,  that  our  age  will  owe  its  universal 
restoration  and  its  universal  progress. 
Tliis  being  admitted,  since,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  of  faith  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
does  not  allow  the  church  to  err,  ought 
we  not  now  to  expect  that  he  will  direct 
her  on  to  a  new  path  ? 

Since  the  XVIth  century,  the  errors 
of  Protestantism,  and  the  attacks  upon 
the  Catholic  religion  of  which  it  gave 
the  signal,  have  compelled  the  church  to 
change,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  normal 
orbit  of  her  movement.  Now  that  she 
has  completed  in  this  direction  her  line 
of  defence,*  it  is  to  be  expected  that  she 
will  resume  her  primitive  career,  and  en- 
ter on  a  new  phase,  by  devoting  herself 
to  more  vigorous  action.  Il  is  impossible 
to  dispute  the  fresh  strength  which  the 
definition  lately  promulgated  by  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican  has  bestowed 
upon  the  church.  It  is  the  axis  on 
which  now  revolves  the  church's  career — 
the  renewal  of  religion  in  souls,  and  the 
entire  restoration  of  society. 

Do  we  not  see  an  extraordinary  divine 
working  in  those  numerous  pilgrimages 

•  The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  the  authority  of  the  church :  that  of  ihc 
V.itican  had  to  supply  the  omissior..  The  struL'gle 
with  Proic^t.intiMn  on  this  subject  reached  its  Ixst 
stAf^e  in  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  In- 
fallibility decreed  by  the  church  assembled  at  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican. 


to  authorized  sanctuaries,  in  those 
plied  novenas,  and  those  new  a 
tions  of  prayer  ?  And  do  they  n 
evidence  of  the  increasing  influi 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  souls  ? 

What  matter  persecutions  ?  It 
which  purify  what  remains  of  the  I 
man  in  the  church.  It  is  by  ihi 
we  come  to  the  light — Ptr  cfu 
lucem, 

A  little  farther  on  the  author  e] 
in  what  the  twofold  action  of  tb 
Spirit  consists. 

lie  acts  at  one  and  tlie  same  t 
an  intimate  manner  upon  hearts, 
a  manner  quite  external  on  the 
herself. 

An  indefinite  field  of  action  co 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  wi 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  end  i 
ject  of  the  church,  would  open  tl 
for  illusions,  for  heresies  of  ever 
and  would  invite  an  individual  nj 
which  would  be  merely  one  of  tk< 
of  Protestantism. 

J^n  the  other  hand,  the  exdnsiv 
o^iew  of  the  external  authority 
church,  without  a  corresponding  c 
hension  of  the  nature  of  the  op< 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  the  h 
every  one  of  the  faithful,  would 
the  practice  of  religion  a  pure  fon 
and  would  render  obedience  serv 
the  action  of  the  church  sterile. 

Moreover,  the  action  of  the  Hoi; 
made  visible  in  the  authority 
church,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  d 
invisibly  in  the  heart,  form  an  in 
blc  synthesis  ;  and  he  who  has  not 
conception  of  this  double  action 
Holy  Spirit  runs  the  risk  of  losi: 
self  in  one  or  other  of  the  e] 
which  would  involve  the  destnict 
end  of  the  church. 

In  the  external  authority  of  the 
the  Holy  Spirit  acts  as  the  infall 
tcrpretcr  and  the  criterion  of  tht 
revelation.  He  acts  in  the  heart 
ing  divine  life  and  sanctification. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  who,  by  mean; 
teachings  of  the  church,  commi 
divine  truth,  is  the  same  Spirit 
teaches  the  heart  to  receive  rigl 
divine  truth  which  he  deigns  tc 
The  measure  of  our  love  for  tl 
Spirit  is  the  measure  of  our  obcd 
the  authority  of  the  church  ;  : 
measure  of  our  obedience  to  th< 
rity  of  the  church  is  the  mcasur 
love  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whe 
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>f  S.  Augustine :  Quantum  guts- 
t  ecclesiam  Dci^  tan  turn  habct  Spir- 
nctum. 

exnarkable  that  no  pope  has  done 
3  for  the  despised  rights  of  hu- 
ason  as  Pope  Pius  IX. ;  that  no 
has  done  better  service  to  science 
It  of  the  Vatican,  none  has  better 
:d  its  relations  to  the  faith  ;  that 
18  better  defined  in  their  funda- 
principles  the  relations  of  the 
and  the  supernatural  ;  and  the 
r  the  pontiff  and  of  the  council  is 
finished. 

r  apology  for  Christianity  must 
rth  make  great  account  of  the  in- 
proofs  of  religion,  without  which 
of  the  world  would  be  more  and 
awn  to  see  the  church  only  on  her 
side. 

loly  Spirit,  by  means  of  the  sacra- 
:onsum mates  the  union  of  the  soul 
leliever  with  God.  It  is  this  end 
rue  religion  should  pursue.  Tlic 

in  relief  the  internal  life,  and  the 
ition  of  the  church,  and  the  intel- 

side  of  the  mysteries  of^e 
—in  short,  the  intrinsic  reasons 
iiths  of  the  divine  revelation  com- 
rith  the  external  motive  of  credi- 
will  complete  the  demonstration 
stianity.  Such  an  exposition  of 
inity.  founded  on  the  union  of 
ifO  categories  of  proofs,  will  hare 
ct  of  producing  a  more  enlighten- 

intense  conviction  of  religion  in 
Is  of  the  faithful,  and  of  stimulat- 
n  to  more  energetic  action ;  and 
lave,  as  its  last  result,  the  opening 
loor  to  their  wandering  brethren, 
hcring  them  back  into  the  bosom 
church.  With  the  vigorous  co- 
on of  the  faithful,  the  cver-aug- 
5  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
c  human  personality  to  such  an 
y  of  strength  and  greatness  that 
ill  result  from  it  a  new  era  for  the 
and  for  society — an  adniiratile  era, 
t  would  be  difficult  to  describe  in 

expressions,  without  having  re- 
to  the  prophetic  language  of  the 
1  Scriptures. 

'^ke  Mission  of  Races. — In  pursuing 
dy  upon  the  action  of  the  Holy 
1  the  world,  the  author  says  that  a 
nd  more  explicit  exposition  of  the 
icand  moral  verities  of  the  church, 
new  to  the  characteristic  gifts  of 
,cc,  is  the  means  to  employ  in  order 
BC  the  hopes  he  has  conceived. 


God  is  the  author  of  the  different  races 
of  men.  For  known  reasons  of  his  provi- 
dence, he  has  impressed  on  them  certain 
characteristic  traits,  and  has  assigned  to 
them  from  the  beginning  the  places 
which  they  should  occupy  in  his  church. 

In  a  matter  in  which  delicate  suscepti- 
bilities have  to  be  carefully  handled,  it  is 
important  not  to  exaggerate  the  special 
grifts  of  every  race,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  depreciate  them  or  exag- 
gerate their  vices. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  serious  error, 
in  speaking  of  the  providential  mission 
of  the  races,  to  suppose  that  they  were 
destined  to  mark  with  their  imprint  reli- 
gion, Christianity,  or  the  church.  It  is. 
on  the  contrary,  God  who  makes  the 
gifts  and  qualities  with  which  he  has  en* 
dowed  them  co-operate  in  the  expression 
and  development  of  the  truths  which  he 
created  for  them. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  can  deny  the 
mission  of  the  Latin  and  Celti:  races 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  history 
of  Christianity.  The  first  fact  which 
manifested  their  mission  and  established 
the  influence  they  were  to  exercise  was 
the  establishment  of  the  chair  of  S. 
Peter  at  Rome,  the  centre  of  the  Latin 
race.  To  Rome  appertained  the  idea  of 
the  administrative  and  governmental 
organization  of  the  whole  world.  Rome 
was  regarded  as  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  world. 

The  Greeks  having  abandoned  the 
church  for  schism,  and  the  Saxons  hav- 
ing^ revolted  against  her  by  heresy  in 
the  XVIth  century,  the  predominance 
which  the  Latin  race,  united  later  oa  to 
the  Celtic  race,  assumed  in  her  bosom, 
became  more  and  more  marked. 

This  absence  of  the  Greeks  and  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Saxons — nations 
whose  prejudices  and  tendencies  are  in 
many  respects  similar— left  the  ground 
more  free  for  the  church  to  complete  her 
action,  whether  by  her  ordinary  or  nor- 
mal development,  or  by  the  way  of  coun- 
cils, as  that  of  Trent  and  that  of  the 
Vatican. 

That  which  characterizes  the  Latin  and 
Celtic  races,  according  to  our  author,  is 
their  hierarchical,  traditional,  and  cmo- 
tional  tendencies. 

He  means,  doubtless,  by  this  latter  ex- 
pression, that  those  races  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  sensible  impressions — to  those 
which  come  from  without. 

As  to  the  hierarchical  sentiment  of  the 
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Celtic  and  Latin  races,  it  appears  to  us 
that  for  upwards  of  a  century  it  has  been 
much  weakened,  if  it  be  not  completely 
extinct. 

In  the  following  passage  the  author  is 
not  afraid  to  say  of  the  Saxon  race : 

•*  It  is  precisely  the  importance  giwn  to  the 
external  constitution  and  to  the  accessories  of 
the  church  which  excited  the  antipathies  of 
the  Saxons,  which  culminated  in  the  so-called 
Reformation.  For  the  Saxon  races  and  the 
mixed  Saxons,  the  English  and  their  descend- 
ants, predominate  in  the  rational  element,  in 
an  energetic  individuality,  and  in  great  practi- 
cal activity  in  the  material  order." 

One  might  have  feared,  perhaps,  a 
kind  of  hardihood  arising  from  a  certain 
national  partiality  in  regard  to  which  the 
author  would  find  it  difficult  to  defend 
himself  against  his  kalf^hrethnn  of  Ger- 
many, if  he  had  not  added  : 

**  One  of  the'chief  defects  of  the  Saxon  mind 
lay  in  not  fully  understanding  the  constitution 
of  the  church,  or  sufliciently  appreciating  the 
essential  necessity  of  her  external  organization. 
Hence  their  mibinterpretation  of  the  providen- 
tial action  of  the  I^tin-Celts,  and  their  charges 
against  the  church  of  formalism,  superstition, 
and  po|)er>".  They  wrongfully  identified  the 
excesses  of  those  races  with  the  church  of 
(Jtxl.  They  failed  to  take  into  sufficient  con- 
sideration the  great  and  constant  efforts  the 
church  had  made  in  her  national  and  general 
councils  to  correct  the  abuses  and  cxtir])atethe 
vices  which  formed  the  staple  of  their  com- 
plaints. 

"Conscious,  also,  of  a  certain  feeling  of  repres- 
sion of  their  natural  instincts,  while  this  work  of 
the  Latin-C.'clts  was  lx?ing  jjerfecteH,  they  at  the 
same  tinu>  felt  a  threat  aversion  to  the  increase 
of  exttrnalh  in  ouiward  worship,  and  to  the 
minute  rep:ulations  in  discipline,  as  well  as  to 
the  growth  of  papal  authority  and  the  out- 
ward fjrandeur  of  the  {xipal  court.  The  Saxon 
leaders  in  heresy  of  the  XV  1th  century,  as  well 
as  those  <»f  our  own  day,  cunningly  taking  ad- 
vantage i>f  those  anti|)athies,  unitf^j  with  self- 
ish pfilitical  considerations,  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  lar^cc  nunilx*r  believe  that  the  question 
in  controversy  was  not  what  it  reaily  was — a 
<iuesti<»n.  namely,  between  Christianity  and  in- 
fidelity—but  a  question  between  Romanism 
and  (icrmanism  ! 

"It  is  easy  to  ft>rcsee  the  result  of  such  a 
false  issue ;  for  it  is  impossible,  humanly 
sixfakin;^  iliat  a  rflijcion  can  maintain*  itself 
amon^  a  i)Oople  when  once  they  are  led  to  be- 
lieve it  wron^^fs  their  natural  instincts,  is  hostile 
to  thirir  national  develi>pment,  or  is  unsympa- 
tht;ti«:  with  their  genius. 

"  With  niisunderstaiidinj^s,  weaknesses,  and 
jealousie*;  on  both  side**,  these,  with  various 
other  causes,  led  thousands  and  millions  of 
Saxons  and  Anglo-Saxons  to  resistance,  hatred, 


and,  finally,  open  revolt  against  tb 
of  the  church. 

"The  same  causes  which  maiiil 
the  religious  rebellion  of  the  XVI 
are  still  at  work  among  the  Saxa 
the  exciting  muti%*es  of  their  prese 
tions  ;^;^ainst  the  church. 

**  Looking  through  the  distorted 
their  Saxon  prejudices,  grown  itr 
time,  and  freshly  stimulated  by  the 
nition  of  I'apal  Infallibility,  they  h 
themselves  into  the  belief— ^eeins 
only  on  the  outside,  as  they  do— that 
ly  a  human  institution,  grown  di 
controlling  action  of  the  LatinOl 
throu(;h  centuries,  to  the  present 
proportions.  The  doctrines,  the  sua 
devotions,  the  worship  of  the  Catb 
are,  for  the  most  part,  from  their 
corru]>ti(ms  of  Christianity,  havin; 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  Latin- 
The  papal  authority,  to  their  sigh 
else  than  the  concentration  of  th 
tendencies  of  these  races,  carried 
minating  point  by  the  recent  Va 
tion,  which  was  due,  in  the  main, ' 
and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  J 
despotic  ecclesiastical  authority, 
nuuids  a  superstitious  reverence 
8u|o>ission  to  all  its  decrees,  1 
tnnes  inimical  to  the  autonomy  of 
Empire,  and  has  fourteen  million 
its  subjects  under  its  sway,  read; 
ment  to  obey,  at  all  hazards,  i 
What  is  to  hinder  this  Ultramo 
from  issuing  a  decree,  in  a  criti 
which  will  disturb  the  peace  and 
haps,  the  overthrow  of  that  empir 
so  creat  sacrifices,  and  the  reali: 
ardent  aspirations  of  the  (verman 
it  not  a  dictate  of  self-preser\-ation 
prudence  to  remove  so  dangerous 
and  thai  at  all  costs,  from  the  sta 
a  duty  to  free  so  many  millions 
man  brethren  from  this  su|)erstitii 
slavish  subjection  ?  Has  not  d 
dence  beslo\ve<l  the  empire  of  Kui 
Saxons,  and  placed  us  I'russians  z 
order  to  accomplish,  with  all  the 
dis[>osaI,  tliis  great  work  ?  Is  no 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our 
mans,  and,  above  all,  to  G<k1  ?  1 
effort  is  our  divine  mission  !** 

It  would  be  impossible  to 
the  idea  of  the  Bismarck  ian 
manner  more  in!>cnious,  more 
more  striking. 

It  is  by  presenting  to  Ge 
monstrous  counterfeit  of  the  • 
they  have  succeeded  in  pro 
hatred  of  her,  and  the  new  e 
poses  to  be  itself  the  resol 
problem  which  can  be  only 
thus :  "  Either  adapt  Latin  C 
the  Romish  Church,  to  the 
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tcr  and  to  the  exigences 
or  we  will  employ  all  the 
the  means  at  our  disposal 
Catholicity  within  our  do- 

0  exterminate  its  existence 
uthority  and  influence  ex- 

ainst  the  Catholic  religion 
and  ought  not  to  leave  us 
and  without  terror, 
wcrful,  it  is  said,  and  it 
But  truth  has  no  power  of 
.r  as  it  is  an  abstraction, 
jccept  on  the  condition  of 
md  showing  itself  living 
learts. 

e  done,  then? 
can  be  entertained  for  a 
»difying  Catholic  dogmas, 
constitution  of  the  church, 
to  ever  so  small  an  extent, 
f  concessions.  What  is 
present  religious  truth  to 

1  a  manner  as  that  they 

>  see  that  it  is  divine.  It 

>  them  that  our  religion 
tnony  with  the  profoundest 
eir  hearts,  and  can  alone 
secret  aspirations,  which 
has  no  power  to  satisfy, 
oly  Spirit  must  be  invoked 
3  may  develop  the  interior 
ch,  and  that  this  develop- 
;ndercd  visible  to  the  pcr- 
sclvcs,  who  hitherto  see 
but  what  is  terrestrial  and 
.dv  a  certain  ideal  concep- 
mity  exists  amongst  non- 
ngland  and  of  the  United 
Its  them  in  the  way  of  a 

2  convL-rsion.  As  to  the 
n  these  days,  precipitate 
3n  an  opposite  course,  we 
enlighten  their  blindness, 
vc  seen  the  persecutors, 
1  or  (ierman,  become  them- 
n  in  their  turn.  We  shall 
is  of  our  days  exhibiting 
taclc.  It  is  a  great  race, 
ace.  Now,  **  the  church 
en.  gind  her  aim  has  always 
)  her  bosom  the  imperial 
;  never  failed  to  do  it,  too." 
can  perceive  a  very  mark- 
ement  amongst  the  demi- 
glo-Saxons  It  is  a  great 
es. 

epochs  there  have  been 
:his  kind  in  England.  But 
d  features  so  serious  as 


that  of  which  we  are  witnesses  in  these 
days.  Conversions  to  the  church  mul- 
tiply without  number,  above  all  amongst 
the  most  intelligent  and  influential  class- 
es of  the  nation  ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
violent  cry  of  alarm  raised  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  in  spite  of  the  attacks  of 
the  ex-minister  Gladstone,  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  roost  eloquent 
man  in  England. 

The  gravitation  towards  the  Catholic 
Church  exhibits  itself  in  a  manner  still 
more  general  and  more  clear  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  United  States. 

The  Catholics  in  that  country  amount- 
ed to  scarcely  a  few  hundreds  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century.  They 
form  now  a  sixth  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States.  They  number  about 
7,000.000.  And  the  Catholic  is  the  only 
religion  which  makes  any  real  progress. 

It  is,  then,  true  "  that  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion flourishes  and  prospers  wherever 
human  nature  has  its  due  liberty.  Let 
them  but  give  to  the  church  rights  only 
equal  to  those  of  other  confessions,  and 
freedom  of  action,  and  we  should  see  her 
regain  Europe,  and,  with  Europe,  the 
world." 

Now,  might  we  not  conclude  that  these 
two  demi-Saxon  nations,  England  and 
the  United  States,  are  predestined  by 
Providence  to  lead  the  Saxons  them- 
selves  in  a  vast  movement  of  return  to- 
wards the  Catholic  Church  ? 

Before  concluding,  the  author  returns 
to  the  Latin  and  Celtic  nations,  and  di- 
rects towards  them  a  sorrowful  glance. 

As  for  France,  he  regrets  that  a  vio- 
lent reaction  against  the  abuses  of  the 
ancient  regime,  of  which  he  gives  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  picture,  has 
brought  about  an  irreligious  revolution 
and  a  political  situation  which  oscillates 
ceaselessly  between  anarchy  and  despo- 
tism, and  despotism  and  anarchy.  He 
deplores  still  more  that  the  progressive 
movement  has  been  diverted  from  its 
course  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  by  the  evil 
principles  imported  from  France. 

•*  At  this  moment,"  says  the  author, 
"  Christianity  is  in  danger,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  being  exterminated  by  the  per- 
secution of  the  Saxon  races  ;  on  the  oth- 
er, of  being  betrayed  by  the  apostasy  of 
the  Celto-Latins.  This  is  the  great  tri- 
bulation of  the  church  at  the  present 
time.  Between  these  two  perils  she  la- 
bors painfully." 

According  to  human  probabilities,  the 
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divine  bark  should  be  on  the  point  of  per« 
ishing.  But  perish  it  cunnot.  God  can- 
not abandon  the  earth  to  the  spirit  of 
evil.  Jesus  Christ*  came  to  establish 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth,  as  a 
means  of  conducting  men  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  heaven." 

It  is  thus,  in  his  last  chapter,  our  au- 
thor surveys  the  future : 

*'  Duriof;:  the  last  three  centuries,  from  the 
nature  of  ihe  work  the  church  had  to  do,  the 
weight  of  fier  influence  had  to  be  mainly  ex- 
erted on  the  side  of  restraining  human  activity. 
Her  present  and  future  influence,  due  to  the 
completion  of  her  external  ort^anization,  will  be 
exerted  on  the  side  of  soliciting  increased  action. 
The  first  was  necessarily  repressive  and  unpop- 
ular ;  the  second  will  be,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
pansive and  popular.  The  one  excited  antago- 
nism; the  other  will  attra-'t  sympathy  and  cheer- 
ful co-o{)eration.  The  former  restraint  was  ex- 
ercised, not  against  human  activity,  but  against 
the  exaggeration  of  that  activity.  The  future 
will  be  the  solicitation  of  the  same  activity 
towards  its  elevation  and  divine  expansion, 
enhancing  its  fruitfulness  and  glory. 

"These  different  races  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  constituting  the  body  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  united  in 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  divine  char- 
acter of  the  cliurch,  with  their  varied  cai>acities 
and  the  great  agencies  at  their  disposal,  would 
be  the  providential  means  of  rapidly  spreading 
the  light  of  faith  over  the  whole  world,  and  of 
constituting  a  more  Christian  state  of  society. 

*'  In  this  way  would  be  reached  a  more  per- 
fect realization  <jf  the  prediction  of  the  pro- 
phets, of  the  promises  and  prayers  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  true  aspiration  (if  all  noble  souls. 

*'This  is  what  the  a{:e  is  railing  for,  if 
rightly  understood,  in  its  countless  theories 
and  projects  of  reform." 

Tlic  zealous  religious  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  this  important  manifesto  traversed 
the  seas  in  order  to  submit  it  to  the  Holy 
Father.  [A  mistake.  Father  Hecker 
went  to  Europe  for  other  reasons,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
submit  his  pamphlet  to  the  examination 
of  the  Rf  anan  censors  and  other  eminent 
theologians  ]  If  we  are  well  informed, 
the  Roman  Curia  found  in  it  neither  error 
nor  rashness.*  It  is  a  complete  plan  of 
.iction  proposed  to  the  apostolate  of  the 
church  for  the  future.  The  old  era 
would  close,  a  new  one  would  open. 

•  In  its  numbers  of  33  and  May  16  last  the 

Unith  Cattolirn  passed  a  liiqh  culo'rium  on  the 
work  of  FathtT  Hcckcr.  **  There  is  in  this  work," 
fAys  the  Abb<*  Man;otii.  "  a  great  Ixildncss  of 
thought,  but  always  govcnicd  by  the  faith,  and  by 
the  great  principle  of  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Pope." 


On  this  ground  all  ancient  dH 
should  disappear.  Bitter  and  w 
criminations  would  be  laid  asi 
would  be  moving  towards  the 
ture,  in  accord  not  only  as  to  the 
as  to  the  means. 

(From  Li  Monde^ 

The  CuHurkampf  advances  d 
war  -  cry  in  precipitating  itsi 
the  church,  bent  upon  her  de 
is:  "The  doctrine  of  infallil 
made  spiritual  slaves  of  Catho 
are  thus  a  hindrance  to  civiliza* 
presence  of  so  furious  an  atts 
voice  which  suggests  means  of 
serves  our  best  attention. 

Of  this  kind  is  a  pamphlet 
lately  in  London,  and  which 
already  translated  into  French 
and  Italian,  and  of  which  the  jc 
different  countries,  of  the  mos 
views,  have  given  very  favorable 

The  lamented  M.  Ravelet  w 
he  been  spared,  have  introduce 
readers  of  the  Monde  ;  for  he  h 
aut^r  at  Rome,  and  knew  how 
ciate  the  breadth  of  his  view! 
Hecker,  its  author,  the  found 
Paulists  of  New  York,  is  celc 
his  country  for  a  style  of  polen 
rably  adapted  to  the  genius  of  1 
countrymen.  Does  he  under 
rope,  to  which  he  has  made 
visits,  equally  well  ?  On  that 
readers  will  soon  be  able  to  jut 

I  low  is  it  that  the  Catholic 
which  reckons  more  adherents 
other  Christian  religion,  does 
cced  in  making  itself  respect 
denlly  because  many  Catholic 
on  a  level  with  the  faith  which 
fess.  "  We  want  heroes,"  sa 
Maistrc  at  the  beginning  of  ou 
At  this  moment  is  not  the  dc 
same?  There  is  no  lack  of 
practices  ;  a  number  of  extcric 
exterior  piety  arc  performed  ;  I 
terior  life  of  souls  is  not  cxal 
seem  to  be  afflicted  with  a  kind  o 
dyspepsia.  The  crises  which 
terrify  ihcm,  instead  of  inflamii 
hand  their  courage  and  their  c 
in  God.  It  is  in  the  sources  o 
itself  we  shall  find  energy  ;  it  i 
we  must  betake  ourselves  to  rei 
our  strength,  in  the  direct  actit 
upon  our  consciences,  and  in 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
From  this  source  issues  the 
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and  our  external  practices  arc 
nly  so  far  as  they  are  inspired 
:rnal  principle,  itself  inspired  by 
)fGod.    Herein  are  the  primal 

Christianity.  At  every  epoch 
ice  the  voices  of  saints  remind 

of  them ;  the  spirit  of  the 
clines  us  to  them  ;  but,  dis- 

cxtemal  agitations,  we  forget 
ond  With  its  suggestions.  We 
isess  enough  of  God  !  Here  is 
less.  A  little  more  of  divinity 
!  Lo,  the  remedy ! 
lecker  has  well  written  upon  the 
le  Holy  Spirit,  and  upon  the 
age  wants.  Intelligences  illu- 
rom  on  high,  wills  divinely 
icd— is  not  that  what  is  wanted 
n  the  struggle  ?  Is  he  not  right 
asserts  that  one  soul  adorned 
»  gifts  would  do  more  to  pro- 
kingdom  of  God  than  a  thou- 
ivcd  of  them  ? 

^ent  call  to  a  more  intensely 
ifc  will  touch  Christian  hearts, 
pamphlet  foresees  an  objec- 
not  this  development  of  our 
,nd  of  our  initiative  under  the 
iuence  expose  us  to  some  of 
rs  of  Protestantism?  Do  we 
1c  risk  of  the  appearance  of 
iividualitics  who,  filled  with 
ideas,  will  think  themselves 
ghtcncd  than  the  church,  and 
uced  into  disobeying  her  au- 

mal  question  of  the  relation  of 
authority!  Catholics  say  to 
s :  *•  LibiTty  without  the  con- 
divinc  authority  of  the  church 
msibly  10  the  destruction  of 
ty."  Protestants  reply  :  *' Au- 
longst  you  has  stifled  liberty. 
;  preserved  the  letter  of  the 
)ut  spiritual  life  perishes  under 
alism."  Wc  are  not  estimat- 
cight  of  these  reproaches  ;  we 
ite  tl;c  danger.  The  solution 
ligioiis  problem  consists  in 
nther  extreme. 

lolic  is  at  liberty  to  doubt  that 
Spirit  acts  directly  in  the  soul 
hristian,  and  at  the  same  time 
Dthcr  \v;iy,  indirect,  but  no  less 
by  means  of  the  authority  of 
:h.  Cardinal  Manning  has 
o  treatises  on  this  subject,  one 
ternal,  the  other  on  the  inter- 
inji  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
workings  which  Father  Heckcr 


endeavors  to  connect  in  a  lofty  syn- 
thesis, and  this  is  the  main  object  of  his 
work. 

The  first  step  of  the  synthesis  is  the 
statement  that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
spirit  which  works,  whether  by  external 
authority  or  by  the  interior  impulse  of 
the  soul,  and  that  these  two  workings, 
issuing  from  a  common  principle,  must 
agree  in  their  exercise  and  blend  in 
their  final  result.  The  liberty  of  the  soul 
should  not  dispute  the  authority  of  the 
church,  because  that  authority  is  divine  ; 
the  church,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
oppress  the  liberty  of  the  soul,  because 
that  liberty  is  also  divine.  The  second 
step  is  to  prove  that  the  iiiterior  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul  alone  ac- 
complishes our  inward  sanctification  and 
our  union  with  God.  The  authority  of  the 
church,  and,  generally,  the  external  ob- 
servances of  religion,  having  only  for 
their  aim  to  second  this  interior  action, 
authority  and  external  practices  occupy 
only  a  secondary  and  subordinate  place 
in  the  Catholic  system,  contrary  to  the 
notion  of  Protestants,  who  accuse  us  of 
sacrificing  Jesus  Christ  to  the  church, 
and  of  limiting  Christianity  to  her  exter- 
nal action.  The  completion  of  the  syn- 
thesis is  in  the  following :  The  indivi- 
dual has  not  received  for  his  interior 
life  the  promise  of  infallibility ;  it  is  to 
Peter  and  his  successors — that  is  to  say, 
to  the  church— that  Jesus  Christ  has  con- 
ceded this  privilege.  The  Christian  thus 
cannot  be  sure  of  possessing  the  Holy 
Spirit,  excepting  in  so  far  as  he  is  in 
union,  with  the  infallible  church,  and  that 
union  is  the  certain  sign  that  the  union 
of  the  two  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  realized  in  him. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  theory  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  theological 
and  philosophical  conceptions  of  our  age. 
Father  Hecker  is  no  innovator,  but  he 
seizes  scattered  ideas  and  gathers  them 
into  a  sheaf  of  luminous  rays  ;  and  this 
operation,  which  seems  so  simple,  rs  the 
result  of  thirty  years'  laborious  meditation. 
One  must  read  the  pamphlet  itself  to  ap- 
preciate its  worth.  The  more  we  are 
versed  in  the  problems  which  agitate 
contemporary  religious  thought,  the  bet- 
ter we  shall  understand  the  importance 
of  what  it  inculcates. 

We  shall  briefly  dispose  of  the  appli- 
cation the  author  makes  of  his  synthesis. 
One  most  ingenious  one  is  that  Protes- 
tantism, by  denying  the  authority  of  the 
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church,  obliges  her  to  put  forth  all  her 
strength  in  ifs  defence. 

If  Luther  had  attacked  liberty,  the 
church  would  have  taken  another  atti- 
tude, and  would  have  defended  with  no 
less  energy  the  free  and  direct  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  suuls.  It  is  this  ne- 
cessary defence  of  divine  authority  which 
gave  biilh  to  the  Jesuit  order,  and  which 
explains  the  special  spir>t  which  ani- 
mates^ that  society,  if,  however,  the  de- 
fence of  assailed  authoiity  has  been,  for 
three  centuries,  the  principal  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  church,  she  has  not  on  that 
account  neglected  the  interior  life  of 
souls.  It  is  sufDcient  to  name  the  spiri- 
tuality, so  deep  and  so  intense,  of  S.  Phi- 
lip Neri,  S.  Francis  of  Sales,  S.  John  of 
the  ('ross,  and.  S.  Teresa.  Moreoirer, 
does  not  the  support  of  authority  contri- 
bute to  the  free  life  of  souls  by  main- 
taining the  infallible  criterion  for  testing, 
in  cases  of  doubt,  the  true  inspirations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

The  church,  in  thesedays,  resembles 
a  nation  which  marches  to  its  frontiers 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  foreigner  and 
protect  its  national  life ;  its  victory  se- 
cured, it  recalls  its  forces  to  the  centre, 
to  continue  with  security  and  ardor  the 
development  of  that  same  life. 

According  to  Father  Hecker,  the  church 
was  in  the  last  extremity  of  peril.  He 
spes  in  the  prochunation  of  the  infallibi- 
lity of  the  Pope  the  completion  of  the 
development  of  authority  provoked  by 
the  Reformation,  and  believes  that  no- 
thing now  remains  hut  its  application. 

If,  since  the  XVIih  century,  external 
action  has  predominated  in  the  church, 
without,  however,  ever  becoming  exclu- 
sive, so  now  the  internal  working  will 
predominate,  always  leaving  to  tlie  ex- 
ternal its  legitimate  share.  Only,  this 
new  phase  will  be,  in  a  way,  more  nor- 
mal than  the  precedinfT.  because,  in  reli- 
gion as  in  man,  (he  internal  infinitely 
surpasses  the  external,  without,  however, 
annihilating  it,  as  docs  Protestantism. 
This  internal  is  the  essence  of  Christian- 
ity ;  it  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within 
us,  and  whose  frontiers  it  is  our  duty  to 
extend.  It  is  ihc  treasure,  the  hidden 
pearl,  the  grain  of  nuntard-seed,  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  to  this  interior  of  the  soul 
that  our  Lord  addressed  the  beatitudes 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  exter- 
nal church— the  priesthood,  the  worship, 
the  sacraments — are  only  means  divinely 
instituted  to  help  the  weakness  of  man 


to  rise  to  the  worship  in  spin 
truth  announced  by  onr  Savioi 
Samaritan  woman.  And  the 
come  for  a  fuller  expansion  o! 
temal  life,  for  the  more  general 
ment  of  the  spirit  of  S.  Francii 
and  of  the  other  saints  of  whan 
above. 

As  to  those  outside  the  chi 
will  never  believe  in  thisevol 
cause  they  suppose  that  the  d 
infallibility  has  condemned  us 
of  petrifaction.  But  if  they 
actual  situation,  events  will 
them  from  this  present  roomen 

The  persecutions  which  d< 
church  of  her  temporalities,  < 
terior  worship,  of  her  rcligiou 
which  go  the  length  even  of 
the  faithful  of  their  priests  an 
which  suppress  as  far  as  thi 
external  part  of  Catholicity,  i 
reveal  the  power  of  its  interioi 

In  the  parts  of  Swiue^lanc! 
many  where  the  populations 
of  their  clergy  and  worship, 
see  laith  developing  in  sacrifio 
becoming  more  serious  and 
the  privation  of  all  external 
example  is  an  additional  proo 
portuneness  of  Father  Hec 
phlet  If  (Sod  wills  that  the  ^ 
should  increase,  we  must  be 
do  without  the  external  meai 
himself  has  instituted,  and  u 
cords  to  us  in  ordinary  time 
must  not  forget  that  no  i.uman 
separate  us  from  God,  and  t 
as  this  union  exists  religion  i 
tire  as  to  its  substance. 

The  merit  of  the  Christian 
tention  which  inspires  his  a 
gion  exists  only  in  the  idea  wl 
its  rites ;  the  sacraments,  th 
of  grace,  are  only  elTeciive  ir 
are  preceded  by  the  dispositi 
soul.  For  a  religion  not  to 
it  must  perpetually  renew  t 
life,  in  order  to  resist  the  enc 
of  routine. 

Here  the  author  asks  wha 
lemic  best  suited  to  help  th 
these  times  to  escape  from  tin 
which  often  proceeds  from  ro 
church  as  having  falb  n  intc 
and  into  a  debasing  auth 
He  believes  they  might  be 
by  disclosing  to  them  the  inn< 
ligion  and  the  internal  pre 
divinity — an  idea  he  shares  w 
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iters  of  our  age.  Lacor- 
3  Mme.  Swetchine  that  he 

the  p^int  of  view  of  the 
1  scrutinizing  matters  from 

manifested  truth  under  a 

ker  quotes  in  this  sense  the 
s  of  Schlegel :  "  We  shall 
nk,  an  exposition  of  Chris- 
r  which  will  bring  about 
all  Christians,  and  convert 
in^  themselves.'*  Ranke 
».  ss  decision :  "  This  recon- 
th  and  science  will  be  more 
regards  its  spiritual  results, 
discovery,  three  centuries 
r  hemisphere,  than  that  of 
m  of  the  universe,  or  than 
her  discovery  of  science,  be 

let  ends  with  a  philosophy 
1  here  the  author,  whilst 
g  his  fear  of  wounding  sus* 
xpresses  the  hope  that  none 

will  be  exaggerated.  He 

natural  elements  the  sev- 
e  offered  to  the  church  in 
e  phases  of  her  history  ; 
from  the  principle  that  God 
the  races  with  different  ap- 
.amines  in  what  way  those 
co-operate  in  the  terrestrial 
:he  designs  of  Providence. 
Itic  races,  who  almost  alone 
hful  to  the  church  in  the 
rv,  have  for  authority  and 
rvances  tastes  which  coin- 
more  special  development 

since  that  epoch, 
•ntrary,    the  Anglo-Saxon 
ibjcctive  and  metaphysical 
h,  in  a  natural  point  of  view, 

them  to  the  churcli  in  the 
n  which  she  is  entering, 
er  has  been  accused  with 

of  predicting  that  the  di- 

cluirch  and  of  the  world 
o  the  hands  of  the  Saxon 
onversion,  sooner  or  later, 
But  he  docs  not  in  any 
m  the  Latin  races  to  inferi- 
;rcly  gives  it  as  his  opinion 

races  can  only  issue  from 
risis  by  the  development  of 
life  of  independent  reason 
-I  volition  which  constitutes 
the  Saxon  races.    God  has 

church  to  the  Latin  races, 
eated  for  nothing  the  Saxon. 
Id  other  races  which  cover 


the  surface  of  the  globe.  They  have  their 
predestined  place  in  the  assi  mbly  of  all 
the  children  of  God,  and  are  called  to 
serve  the  church  accoiding  to  their  pro- 
vidential aptitudes. 

Father  Hecker  and  Dr.  Newman  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  think  that  the  absence 
of  the  Saxon  races  has  been,  for  some 
centuries,  very  prejudicial  to  the  church. 
J.  de  Maistre,  whose  bias  cannot  be  sus- 
pected, expressed  himself  evt  n  more  ex- 
plicitly to  that  effect.  The  Latin  genius, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  church.  Under  the 
divine  influence,  the  Saxon  genius  will,  in 
its  way,  effect  equally  precious  conquests. 

In  conclusion,  we  summarize  thus  the 
ideas  of  Father  Hecker: 

1.  We  have  need  of  a  spiritual  awaken- 
ing. 

2.  The  definition  of  infallibility  has 
lent  such  strength  to  the  church  that 
henceforth  personality  may  become  as 
powerful  as  possible  without  the  risk,  as 
in  the  XVIth  century,  of  injuring  unity. 

3.  This  definition  having  completed 
the  external  system  of  Catholicity,  the 
initiative  of  the  church  proceeds  logically 
to  concentrate  itself  on  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  interior  life,  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  religion. 

4.  This  is  proved  by  the  persecutionsi 
which  augment  and  strengthen  the  reli- 
gious life  of  Catholics. 

5.  The  result  of  these  persecutions 
will  be  to  unveil  to  Protestants  and  un- 
believers the  interior  view  of  Catholicity, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  religious 
unity. 

6.  This  unity  will  be  effected  when 
Protestants  and  unbelievers  ste  that 
Catholicity,  far  from  being  opposed  to 
the  aspirations  of  their  nature,  under- 
stands  them  and  satisfies  them  better 
than  Protestantism  and  free-thinking. 

7.  This  expansion  of  Catholicity  ad- 
vances slowly,  because  it  meets  few  souls 
great  enough  to  admit  of  the  full  devel- 
opment of  its  working,  and  of  showing 
what  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  them. 

8.  The  way  to  multiply  these  souls  is 
to  place  ourselves  more  and  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Siarit. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
certain  details,  on  the  wliole,  tliis  work 
manifests  a  high  grade  of  philosophical 
thought  and  theological  insirht.  But  to 
appreciate  it  fully  it  must  be  read  and 
studied. 
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Exccpiions  have  been  taken  to  it,  on 
the  j;ioi;nd  that  one  meets  nothing  in  it 
but  llieoiits,  withuut  any  practical  con- 
clusion. Yd  what  can  be  more  practical 
than  the  exliof.ation  which  confronts  us 
on  every  pa^c,  to  seek  in  all  our  religious 
acts,  in  sacranienti.*,  worship,  and  disci- 
pline, the  divine  intention  involved  there- 
in? What'  more  practical  than  to  urge 
us  to  develop  all  the  forces  of  our  nature 
under  the  divine  influence,  and  to  tell 
us  that  the  more  conscientious,  reason- 
able, and  manly  we  are,  the  more  com- 
pletely men  we  are,  so  much  ihc  more 
favorable  ground  will  the  church  find 
within  us  for  her  working? 

Far  from  urj^ing  any  abrupt  change, 
Father  Heclcer  recommends  that  evcrj-- 
thing  should  he  done  with  prudence, 
consideration  being  had  for  the  manners 
of  every  country,  lie  is  persuaded  that, 
by  placing  more  confidence  in  the  divine 
work  in  soulr,,  they  will  become  insensi- 
bly stronger,  and  will  increase  thus  in- 
definitely the  force  and  energy  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  church.  Such  a  fu- 
ture will  present  us  with  the  spectacle 
of  the  conversion  of  peoples  who  at  pre- 
sent are  bitterly  hostile  lo  her — a  future 
which  we  shall  purchase  at  the  cost  of 
many  sacrifices.  But  our  trials  will  be 
full  of  consolations  if  wc  feel  that  they 
are  preparing  a  more  general  and  abun- 
dant t  fTiisitiii  of  divine  illumination  upon 
the  earth.    / Vr  i  uceui  aJ  luct  m. 


PKKSf)NAT.  I\rcOI.I.K(  I  IONS  OF  I-AMri,  II.\Z- 

i.n  r.  AM)  OiiiKus.  The  Hiic-a-Rnic 
Sciie<.  Kditetl  by  R.  II.  Stoddard. 
New  Ymk:  Sciibner,  Armstrong  & 
Cf>.  1S75. 

This  volume  is  .n  comjiendium  of  one 
of  those  bonks  of  iiiemoiis  or  personal 
recollections  becpieathcd  to  us  by  the 
survivors  <>(  the  Knqlisli  Renaissance  of 
ihe  b(  sjinnin.i'  of  the  century — My  I'tifuds 
atiti  Actjualiil.uiceSy  by  P.  (I.  Patmore. 
This  the  editor  h;?'^  su[)|)leinented,  in  the 
case  of  IJ:i;'.liti,  by  some  letti'is  and  re- 
miniscences c  uiled  from  the  Memoirs  pub- 
lished by  his  piandson.  W.  (Tarew  Haz- 
iitt.  These  v.-niks,  it  miglit  be  f;iiily 
supposed,  would  of  themselves  light 
enough  fur  tlie  most  jatied  nnd  llip])ant 
appetiic.  However,  the  aid  of  the  ''erli- 
tor"  i<{:;illt  d  in — heaven  forjjive  the  man 
who  fiisi  ;«p|ilied  ilnit  title,  honored  by  a 
Scaliger  and  a  Huntley,  to  the  modern 


compiler  of  scandal  !-»the  most  entertaii-  ; 
ing  and   doubtfully  moral   tidbits  an  i 
picked  out ;  and  the  result  is  the  cha 
of  books  before  us.  which  is  doing  fer 
the  national  intellect   what   pastry  ta*^ 
done  for  its  stomach.    The  mutual  co»  : 
lesies — honorable  enough  when  ri^hlljr 
understood — existing  between  pubWi 
ers  and  the  periodical  press  make  bonoi' 
crijticism  seem  ungracious;  andihnsihi-^ 
public  judgment  is  left  uninstrucied  bf 
silence,  or  its  frivolous  tastes  are  CQft%-, 
firmed  by  careless  appioval. 

The  motives  impelling  the  awful  sdt 
sors  of  the  *' editor"  not  only  depint.i 
the  original  works  which  fall  underik^; 
of  the  modicum  of  value  the}*  may  pflfe^ 
sess,  but   affirmatively  they  do  woni; 
They  give  an  absolutely  false  impresoQ^ 
of  the  persons  represented.    Thus,  in  Ai: 
case  before  us  the  character  and  geite> 
of  Lamb  are  as  ridiculously  overrated al 
his  true  merits  are  obscured;  and  ihv 
same  may  be  said  with  even  more  jaAiflK.i 
of  the  portrait  given  of  Hazliti.  Bsd^ 
larly  enough,  though  the  editor  dcfiM^ 
all  he  knows,  or  at  least  uU  be  piiiiar, 
to  the  reader,  from  Mr.  Patmore  and  lii^': 
Carew  Iluzliit,  he  speaks  in  the  no*-' 
contemptuous  terms  of  both.    One  kr 
pronounces  "  not  a  man  of  note,"  anA 
the  other  he  terms,  with  a  delightful  Bfr 
consciousness  of  self-irony,  "a  bunp- 
tious  bookmaker,  prolusely  addicted  10 
scissors  and  paste  "  ;  and  both  he  bid«,ai 
parting,  to  *'  make  room  for  their  bel- 
ters."   If  such  be  the  character  of  Mr. 
Patmore  and  Mr.  Hazliii.  what  opinion, 
we  may  ask,  is  the  reader  c:(Iled  upon  to 
entertain  of  the  '*  editor  "  who  is  an  acci- 
dent oi  their  existence?     I\or  is  it  in 
relation  only  to  the  authors  alter  wboB 
he  gleans  that  the  **  editor  "  shows  bad 
taste  and  self-sufliciency.    The  immorial 
author  of  th<r  Duutiad^  speaking  of  a 
kindred  race  of  authors,  tells  us, 

"  (jlniy  and  ^ain  the  industrious  trihe  proroke, 
And  gentle  Dulncss  ever  loves  a  j»kr." 

"The  rirkeity  little  papist,  Pope,"  is 
the  witticism  the  editor  levels  at  the 
brightest  and  most  graceful  jioei  of  hii 
age — a  master  and  maker  of  our  Enf;lisb 
tongue,  and  a  scourge  of  just  such  duo- 
ces  as  l)ims-lf.  1 

Of  tlie  writers  whose  habits  and  pci  | 
sonal   characteristics  arc  treated  of  i" 
this  volume  we  have  little  or  no  rooini" 
speak,  nor  does  the  woik  before  us  alTotd 
any  sufficient  basis  to  go  upon.  Lanst 
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a  niche  in  the  popular  pantheon, 
•ayisc,  higher  iban  posterity  will 
him.  His  essays  are  pleasing 
and  the  style  is  marvellously 
It  they  want  solidity  ;  they  are 
humorous,  subjective ;  they 
resent  that  faithful  transcript  of 
»  or  to  teach  in  sober  tones  those 
>f  morality,  which  make  the  older 
i  enduring.  Lamb's  other  works 
dy  forgotten.  He  was  an  amia- 
I  in  the  midst  of  unhappy  sur- 
^s.  and  his  unassuming  manners 
shrined  his  name  with  affection 
orks  of  his  contemporaries. 
l*s  was  not  a  character  to  be  ad- 
or  in  many  ways  even  to  be  re- 
He  was  devoured  with  vanity 
sser  passions.  His  work  was 
k,  and  therefore  not  high.  Tis 
race  tells  us. 

.  .  .    paupertAS  impulit  audar 
t  Tcrsas  facerem." 

y  has  often. been  the  sting  which 
Miius  to  its  grandest  efforts.  But 
though  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
iras  not  gifted  with  that  genius 
irst  order,  which  abstracts  itself 
rom  the  miserable  circumstances 
The  great  body  of  his  work  is 
I,  brilliant,  entertaining,  even  in- 
;  at  the  moment  in  which  it  was 
d,  but  substantially  only  the  fash- 
day. 

;  poet  Campbell  and  Lady  Bless- 
t  would  be  an  impertinence  to 
thing  on  the  slight  foundation 
ime  gives  us. 

iitor  of  the  "  Bric-S-Brac  "  Scries 
red  on  the  cover  of  each  volume 
to: 

ofiaite  riches  in  a  little  room.*' 

I  suggest  one  that  will  take  up 
s  room  : 

Stultitiam  paUuotnr  opes." 


riL  Government  of  the  States, 
•HE  Constitutional  History  of 
Jnited  States.  By  P.  Cudmcre, 
Counsel  I  or-at-Law,  Author  of  the 
Republic^  etc.,  etc.  New  York  : 
dmore.  1875. 

uthor  of  this  work  informs  us  in 
ace  that  his  object  has  been  to 
«  into  one  volume  the  colonial, 
and  constitutional  history  of  the 


United  State*  This  volume  professes  to 
be  a  digest  of  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  oftlic  United 
States,  the  statutes  of  tlie  several  States, 
the  statutes  of  the  United  Slates,  of  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  eminent  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  jurists,  the  journals  and 
annals  of  Congress,  the  Congressional 
Clobfy  the  general  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  several  States,  the  opinions 
of  the  attorneys-general  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  of  extracts 
from  De  Tocqueville,  the  Madison  Pa- 
pers, the  Federalist,  Elliott's  Debates,  the 
writings  of  Jefferson,  Adams,  Hamilton, 
and  Vattel,  and  of  extracts  from  Jefferson 
and  other  eminent  autht)rs  on  parliamen- 
tary law.  The  platforms  of  political  par- 
ties are  also  given.  This  list  is  copied 
verbatim  from  the  author.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Cudmore  has  set  him- 
self no  contemptible  task  to  accomplish, 
and,  as  he  has  executed  it  in  a  thin  oc- 
tavo of  254  pages,  it  may  reasonably  be 
conjectured  that  he  possesses  a  talent  for 
condensation  that  Montesquieu  mighthave 
envied.  Mr.  Vallandigham  finds  a  pow- 
erful advocate  in  this  author,  and  his 
philippics  against  Mr.  Stanton  are  pro- 
portionately severe.  Mr.  Cudmore  has 
a  fondness  for  notes  of  exclamation  ;  and 
such  is  the  ardor  of  constitutionalism 
with  which  he  pursues  this  latter-day 
tyrant  of  the  blackest  dye  "  (we  quote  Mr. 
Cudmore)  that  it  often  takes  three  notes 
of  admiration  to  express  his  just  abhor- 
rence of  his  measures.  The  bulk  of  the 
work  is  taken  up  by  /  civil  and  military 
history  of  the  late  conflict,  and  the  dis- 
putes that  preceded  it.  It  we  might  ven- 
ture a  hint  to  Mr.  Cudmore,  wc  would 
say  that  his  tone  is  a  little  too  warm  for 
this  miserably  phlegmatic  age,  which 
affects  a  fondness  for  impartiality  in  great 
constitutional  writers.  The  fact  is,  the 
question^  which  the  author  discusses  with 
the  greatest  spirit  are  dead  issues.  They 
still  preserve  a  faint  vitality  for  the  phi- 
losopher and  speculative  statesman,  but 
they  have  sunk  out  of  sight  for  the  prac- 
tical politician  and  man  of  to-day.  The 
vis  major  has  decided  them.  \Vc  might 
as  usefully  begin  to  agitate  for  a  re-en- 
actment of  the  Agrarian  Laws.  Mr.  Cud- 
more*s  Chapters  IV.  and  V.,  containing  a 
digest  of  State  and  Federal  law,  show 
much  meritorious  industry.  The  history 
of  land-grants,  the  homestead  law,  and 
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the  laws  pertaining:  to  alians  and  natur- 
alization, nill  be  found  useful. 


TiiK  YorN(;  Catiiomc's  Illustrated 
Tahlk-Hook  AM)  First  Lkssons  in 
Ni'MiJiCRS  New  York:  The  Catholic 
Publication  Society,  9  Warren  St. 
1875. 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  attractive 
little  book,  designed  to  make  the  begin- 
ning of  aritlimetir,  which  certainly  is 
rather  a  dry  study  in  itself,  interesting 
and  capable  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
very  young  children  for  whose  use  the 
work  is  intended.  We  do  not  remember 
having  seen  any  prettier  or  more  practi- 
cal little  text-book  for  beginners,  and 
cannot  recommend  it  too  highly*.  It  Is 
also  very  nicely  illustrated. 


Sadlier's  Excelsior  Geography,  Nos. 
I,  2,  3.  New  York  :  Wm.  H.  Sadlier. 
1875. 

As  a  first  attempt  in  this  country  to 
prepare  a  sciies  of  geographies  adapted 
to  Catholic  schools  this  is  deserving  of 
great  praise.  The  type  is  clear,  the  maps 
and  illustrations,  and  the  mechanical 
execution  generally,  are  excellent.  It  is 
based,  to  some  extent,  on  a  geographicil 
course  otij^inally  known  as  Monteith's, 
and  adapted  by  the  insertion  of  additional 
matter  into  resting  to  Catholics.  What 
we  should  have  preferred,  and  hope 
eventually  to  sec,  is  a  scries  of  geogra- 
phies and  histoiies  entirel}*  original,  and 
written  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view, 
and  pervaded  by  the  Catholic  tone  which 
we  find  in  this. 


Sevenoaks  :  A  Story  of  To-day.  By  J. 
G.  Holland,  author  of  Arthur  Bonni- 
castU,  New  York :  Scribncr,  Arm- 
strong &  Co.  1875. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  express, 
with  sli^ijht  qualifications,  our  entixe  .ap- 
proval of  this  work,  so  far  as  its  moral 
purport  is  concerned.  Its  plot  and  inci- 
dents are  all  within  the  range  of  ordinary 
life  and  experience,  and  therefore  not 
calculated  to  foster  in  the  youthful  reader 
extravagant  anticipations  in  regard  to  his 
own  future.  There  are  many  good  hits 
at  the  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies  of 


human  nature,  and  faithful  picturei  of. 
the  vices  and  miseries  to  which  ao  b», 
scrupulous  ambition  leads.  SelfishaM: 
and  injustice  prosper  for  a  lime,  M 
eventually  reap  their  reward  ;  wbile*i» 
tegrity  and  true  manliness,  even  hi  Ai 
rude  and  uncultivated,  arc  rccogaiai, 
and  appreciated. 


The  Illustrated  Catholic  FAMur. 
Almanac  for  1876.  New  York  :  Tk* 
Catholic  Publication  Society. 

"Almanac,"  when  applied  Co  tfaispiW': 
lication,  seems  to  us  a  misnomer.  IkL 
popular  notion  of  an  almanac  is  a  th%- 
badl3'-printed  pamphlet,  coniaioing  i^, 
comprehensible  astrological  tables,  (lcl») 
sive  prophecies  as  to  the  weather,  tntoj 
men's  advertisements,  and  a  paddiqcd^;; 
stale  jokes  or  impracticable  recipes fiA».' 
ered  from  country  newspapers ;  whciaiv 
the  Illustrated  Catholic  Famify  Almm 
is  an  annual  of  144  pages,  coniaiiii^; 
each  year  enough  solid,  well-digcst«diif^ 
formation  to  furnish  forth  an  ordinqt' 
Tolume  of  three  hundred  pages^  to 
nothing  of  the  many  fine  engraTingf— lii 
this,  too,  at  a  price  which  should  eiiadl 
its  circulation  to  equal  that  of  the  OMi* 
famous  Moore* s  Almanac  (published  ia 
England  about  the  beginning  of  the 
XVIIIth  century),  which  is  said  at  one 
time  to  have  sold  annually  more  than 
four  hundred  thousand  copies. 

The  several  volumes  of  the  Family  Al- 
manac form  a  valuable  manual  for  Catbo- 
lies,  containing,  as  they  do,  articles  of 
great  interest  to  the  literary  student,  tbe 
antiquarian,  and  the  archaeologist.  Modi 
of  the  infoimation  could  be  gathered  only 
from  exceedingly  well-furnished  libfi* 
ries  ;  some  of  it  appears  here  for  the  first 
time  in  print. 

In  the  Almanac  for  1876,  among  other 
good  things,  we  find  an  extended  aod 
very  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  ■ 
His   Eminence    Cardinal  McCloskey; 
also,  biographical  sketches  of  Cardinals 
Wiseman  and  AUicri,  of  Bishops  Bmi* 
and  Haraga,  of  Rev.  Father  Nerincki 
and  the  Cura  Hidalgo — the  Wasbingtoa 
of  the  Mexican  revolution — and  of  Eu- 
gene O'Curry,  the  eminent  Irish  scholii  ' 
— all  of  these  being  illustrated  with  pop 
traits.    The  approaching  centenary  has  j 
not  been  forgotten,  for  in  "Centenniil 
Memorials"  is  shown  the  part — a  glori- 
ous one,  which  received  the  public  en-  j 
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:nt  of  the"  Father  of  his  Country," 
3c  seen  by  perusal  of  the  article^ — 
y  Catholics  of  Irish  origin  in  the 
ionar}'  struggle.  In  the  same 
are  numerous  statistics  showing 
poral  growth  of  our  country  dur- 
century  just  closing ;  the  article 
vith  an  account  of  the  wonderful 
of  the  Catholic  Church  during 
e  period — the  whole  being  valua- 
future  reference.  **  About  the 
and  *'  The  Bible  in  the  Middle 
contain  information  of  interest  to 
hristian,  and  which  is  to  be  got 
tre  only  by  much  reading  ;  the  lat- 
le  also  contains  an  ample  refuta- 
the  old  slander  that  the  Catholic 
of  the  middle  ages  kept  the 
res  from  the  laity.  Besides  the 
ig,  there  is  much  curious  and  en- 
ag  prose  and  verse,  and  several 
\  of  churches  and  other  edifices 
them  one  of  old  S.  Augustine's 
,  Philadelphia,  destroyed  in  the 
1844,  and  toward  the  building  of 
n  1796,  Washington  contributed 
Stephen  Girard,  $40;  George 
father  of  Gen.  Meade,  $50 ;  and 
dore  Birry,  $150),  a  complete 
lieotic  list  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
ed  from  the  Italian,  the  American 
ly,  and  the  usual  astronomical 
rch  calendars,  postal  guide,  etc. 


E  Recamier  and  her  Friends. 
the  French  of  Mad.ime  Lenor- 
By  the  translator  of  Madame 
nier's  Memoirs.   Boston  :  Roberts 
ers.  1875. 

rolume  will  doubtless  be  welcome 
already  familiar  with  the  Memoirs 
sly  published.  The  work  is 
made  up  of  letters  which  are  of 
icular  interest,  except  so  far  as 
ow  light  on  the  character  of  the 
Endowed  by  nature  with  extra- 
j  beauty,  and  possessing  that 
ige  of  public  events  and  skill  in 
;erprctaiion  which  seems  a  special 
Frenchwomen,  Mme.  R6camier 
the  centre  of  an  admiring  group 
•men  and  litterateurs  who  sought 
!fit  of  her  intuitive  wisdom, 
■y  strong  testimony  to  Mme.  R6- 
j  many  virtues  is  found  in  the 
iendship  which  existed  between 
md  other  ladies  holding  a  similar 
I  in  French  society ;  in  the  loving 


devotion  of  ihc  child  of  her  adoption, 
who  subsequently  became  her  biographer ; 
and — in  the  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  who  paid  her  the  compliment 
of  a  temporary  exile.  The  personal  at- 
tention she  gave  to  her  adopted  daughter's 
education  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

Wayside  Pencillings,  with  Gllmpses 
OF  Sacred  Shrines.  By  the  Rev. 
James  J.  Moriarty,  A.M.  Albany : 
Van  Benthuysen  Printing  House.  1S75. 

Father  Moriarty^s  work  has  one  merit 
on  which  editors  place  a  high  value — 
brevity.  A  book  of  travels  is  not  pro- 
perly a  history  or  topography  of  the 
countries  visited,  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  most  salient  features  is  all  that  we 
can  reasonably  ask  at  the  traveller's  hand. 
The  interlarded  extracts  with  which 
some  authors  swell  their  volumes  are 
often  wearisome  reading.  In  the  above 
work  the  reverend  traveller  narrates  all 
the  important  incidents  of  his  journey, 
with  descriptions  of  the  various  shrines 
on  bis  route,  in  so  picturesque  a  manner, 
and  in  so  few  words,  that  the  reader  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  laying  up  in  his 
memory  many  pleasant  subjects  for  re- 
flection. 


Eight  Cousins  ;  or,  The  Aunt-Hill. 
By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Boston :  Ro- 
berts Brothers.  1875. 

An  entertaining  volume  for  youthful 
readers,  and  one  which  conveys  many 
useful  lessons.  The  same  charming 
freshness  which  won  for  Little  Women  its 
wide  reputation  will  render  this  volume 
a  favorite,  notwithstanding  its  defects — 
one  of  which  is  a  spirit  of  self-assertion 
in  the  heroine  which  is  only  too  true  to 
nature  in  the  average  American  girl. 
However  reluctant  we  may  be  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  our  so-called  progress  has  had  a 
tendency  to  weaken  veneration  for  age 
and  respect  for  authority.  Miss  Alcott 
shows  her  sympathy  with  this  fault  by 
sometimes  placing  age  in  a  ludicrous 
light  before  her  juvenile  readers.  The 
young  people  of  this  generation  do  not 
need  any  encouragement  in  the  belief 
that  age  does  not  always  bring  wisdom, 
and  we  the  more  regret  this  mistake  in  a 
book  otherwise  commendable.  Destroy 
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the  confidence  and  veneration  with  which 
childhood  looks  up  to  those  placed  over 
it,  and  you  rob  parents  of  that  which 
constitutes  a  great  charm  in  their  off- 
spring, and  go  far  to  break  down  the 
chief  bulwark  of  society — the  family. 


Manual  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  A 
Collection  of  Prayers  compiled  for  the 
use  of  the  Society  of  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  the  Diocese  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Adapted  to  general  use.  Baltimore : 
J.  Murphy  &  Co.  1S75. 

This  is  a  new  volume  added  to  the  al- 
ready large  devotional  literature  of  the 
church.  As  its  title  imports,  it  was  pre- 
pared especially  with  a  view  to  tfec  wants 
of  the  daughters  of  St.  Vincent,  though 
adapted  to  those  of  other  religious,  and 
of  persons  in  the  world.  As  it  bears  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more, and  has  the  approval  of  the  Bishop 
of  Louisville,  and,  in  addition,  has  had 
the  bene&t  of  Mr.  Murphy's  careful /fw/- 
readin^ — a  matter  the  importance  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated  in 
devotional  works — we  deem  further  com- 
ment unnecessar}-.  Wc  would,  however, 
suggest  whether  the  use  of  a  somewhat 
thinner  paper  would  not  make  a  better 
proportioned  volume. 


Miscellanea  :  Comprising  Reviews,  Lec- 
tures, and  Essays  on  Historical,  Theo- 
logical, and  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 
By  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore..  Sixth  Edition,  revised 
and  greatly  enlarged.  1S75. 

The  publishers  have  added  to  the  value 
of  this  edition  by  incorporating  in  it  a 
number  of  papers  not  contained  in  previ- 
ous editions,  and  which  had  received  the 
author's  last  corrections.  Few  writers 
of  the  present  century  in  the  English  lan- 


guage have  done  more  tu  pop 
Catholic  themes  and  relieve  Protc 
from  the  misconceptions  which  the 
previously  entertained  re^^arding  tl 
tory  and  doctrines  of  the  church,  thi 
late  Archbishop  of  B.iliJrnore.  * 
who  have  not  previously  |n>ssessed 
selves  of  his  admirable  works  h 
new  motive  in  the  improvements 
made. 


A  Full  Course  of  Instruction  ij 
planation  of  the  Catechisii. 
Rev.  J.  Perry.    St.  Louis  :  P. 
1875. 

The  present  edition  of  Perry's  /■ 
Hons  differs  from  the  original  one  i 
addition  of  questions,  thus  makin 
text-book  for  advanced  classes,  wl 
its  use  was  heretofore  limited  in  a 
measure  to  teachers.  The  editor 
E.  M.  Hennessey)  has  also  incorpi 
an  explanation  of  the  doctrines  ( 
Immaculate  Conception  and  Papt 
fallibility. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPRLVTS  KHCKIVMB. 

From  P.  Donahoe,  Roston :  Thedogia  Hon 

▼issimi  Rcclesis  Doctoris,  S.  Alphoosi,ii 
pendium  Redacta  el  Usui  Venerabili^  Ckri 
cani  AccomiBodata,  Auctoic  A.  Koning^  C 
Pars  'Jcrtia:  (.'ontincns  tractatus  de 
mentis,  de  Cemiiris,  de  Ixregularitatibos 
Indulgcntiis.   8vo,  pai)er,  pp.  x.,  433. 

From  P.  O'Shea.  New  York :  Lives  of  ibe 
with  a  practical  Instruction  on  the  Lifc  ( 
Saint  for  ever>'  day  in  the  year.  By  F.  X.  ^ 
ger,  D.D.,  S.J.  Part  iv.,  8vo,  pp.  1*7,  \ 
doth.— Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  Seigneret. 
narist  of  S.  Sulpice,  transkited  from  the  f 
by  N.  R.   izmo,  pp.  311, 

From  the  Author  :  The  Sunday  Laws:  A  I 
sion  of  Church  and  State,  etc  By 
McCracken.   8vo,  pp.  8,  paper. 

From  P.  F.  Cunningham,  Philadelphia:  1 
S.  Benedict,  surnamed  '*  The  Moor."  The 
a  Slave.  From  the  French  oCM.  AU^at. 
pp.  3x3. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

department  was  specially  opened  to  keep  the  readers  of  The  Catholic 
acquainted  from  month  to  month  with  all  the  new  Catholic  books  published 
ountry  and  in  England,  a  list  of  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  Bulletin, 
uliing  this  list  every  month,  much  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved  by  our 
md  the  publisher ;  for  it  will  save  the  former  the  trouble  of  writing  about  the 
:ertain  books,  and  the  latter  the  time  lost  in  answering  such  letters.  It  is 
isher*s  intention  to  make  the  list  as  correct  as  possible. 


bUn  Setisto  fur  July  has  the  following 
The  Life  of  Father  Bernard : 

WMJ8  hall  with  pleaearc  tbo  pablication 
lutnev  as  the  one  now  lying  on  our  ta- 
lires  arc  calculated  to  do  an  immensity 
y  displaying  bright  examples  to  the 

showing  that  holy  charch  still  brings 
;co8eion  of  such  eminent  preachers  aa 

eoiarkable  son  of  S.  Alphonsan  Li- 

Bemird  was  bora  at  Amsterdam  on 
December,  lso7.  The  favorite  nmuse- 
tlle  BomarJ  in  his  childhood  was  '  to 
/  'Scarcely  a  day  parsed  in  which 
.  seen,  in  his  youthful  bimplicity,  repre- 
.e  functions  of  the  holy  piiosthood. 
clebratcd  Ma?fl,  or  gave  benediction  in 
he  required  brothers  and  fistcrs 
•Tit,  and  would  not  penult  them  either 
•  langh.  The  service  was  frcMiuently 
:»r  f  Mowed  by  a  nfrmon,  as  if  the 
trt  h:id  a  prcj^cntlment  of  his  vocation 
nary  life.  On  one  occar?ion  he  preached 
Y  name  of  Jesus;  of  this  mormon  his 
«ervod  a  prociou*  remcnibrHnce.  His 
till  recall  the  love  lor  Jesus  which 
T  in  every  word  of  the  little  preacher, 
heard  him  were  deeply  affected,  and 
were  moved  even  to  tcarK.'  In  1S20 
a  papil  of  the  IJageveld  In»«titute, 
iant  iticcch?  attended  him,  and,  when 
-i  St,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
J  of  Lie^'e,  where  his  flrst  superior  at 
eld  Institute  was  Mgr.,  afterwards 
D  B«>mmel,  who  died  a  huly  death  at 
le  7th  of  April,  1852.  On  the  suppres- 
!  Uageveld  Institute  in  1H2.*),  and  the 
snt  of  the  Collegium  Philosopircum 


by  William  I.,  Bernartl  with  his  friend  Bcclen 
returned  home, '  determined  not  to  enter  an  in- 
stitute which  WAS  condemned  by  all  true  Catho- 
lics. Tbcy  did  not,  however,  intermpt  their 
studies.  Having  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
they  wished  also  to  acquire  that  of  the  Hebrew- 
tongue,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  useful  to  them. 
They  took  lessons  of  a  Jew  in  Amsterdam,'  and 
when  they  bad  completed  their  philosophy,  they 
began  theology  under  the  direction  of  Abbe  Bo- 
gaerts,  one  of  their  former  professors  at  Hage- 
veld,  which  they  completed  at  the  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity at  Kome,  better  known  as  the  Unman 
College;  for, notwithstanding  the  Coccordatcf 
1827,  *  the  Cdlvinistic  government  found  reasons 
to  delay  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  did  not 
allow  the  reopening  of  the  seminaries.* 

Father  Bernard  celebrated  Mats  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Feast  of  S.  Joseph,  1832,  having 
been  ordained  on  the  Feast  of  8.  Patrick,  and  en- 
tered the  Order  of  the  Redeemer  In  May  of  the 
same  year  with  the  sanction  of  his  diocesan, 
whose  parting  words  to  him  were,  *  Go,  my  ecu  : 
but  you  must  absolutely  return,  for  I  wish  to  in- 
troduce this  congregation  into  my  diocese.'  lie 
entered  his  novitiate  at  the  convent  at  Wienhaus, 
where  Fathers  Madlener  and  Doll  were  succes- 
sively his  masters  in  the  spiritual  life.  *They 
te^tilled  that  during  the  course  of  his  novitiate 
he  cave  his  confreres  an  example  of  every  virtue, 
particu'arly  of  obedience  and  regularity,  of  hu- 
mility and  the  spirit  of  mortificatii  n.'  Ue  was 
professed  in  1833,  and  stnt  with  F.  Ilugnrs  to  St. 
Frond,  where  he  was  oppointed  to  teach  theology, 
and  this  was  *  the  arsenal  where  he  prepared  his 
cannon  and  shot.' 

''His  first  mission  was  atThiroister.  where  ho 
and  *hls  confrdres  labored  with  indefatigable 
zeal,  and  by  their  united  efforts  brought  forth 
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fruits  of  palvatlon.  The  numbt  r  of  those  who 
souijht  to  be  reconciled  to  God  during  the  course 
of  thii»  mission  was  eo  great  that  it  waa  necessary 
to  a?lc  for  a  reinforcement  of  confesaors.  Twelve 
father-'  were  occupied  in  the  confessional  from  an 
early  lioar  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night.'  Of 
the  great  battle  of  Verviers,  which  was  com- 
menced amidst  unforeseen  diftlculties,  he  thus 
writes  :  'I  can  assure  yon  we  have  had,  thanks 
be  to  God,  our  phare  of  sufferings.  But  the 
humble  period  of  our  congre;i;atlon  has  parsed  ; 
henceforth  we  shall  be  no  longer  nnknown. 
Verviers  has  raised  us  to  an  eminent  position. 
We  will  hold  on,  and,  with  Gad's  g:acc,  will 
caurageously  pursue  onr  couri?e.'  In  1840  he 
was  sent  to  Holland,  where  he  labored  most  suc- 
cessfully, and  at  Grave  was  the  means  of  sending 
away  a  circus-troupe  which  had  been  sent  for 
from  Antwerp  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away 
-the  people  from  the  exercises  of  the  mission. 
At  Hulst  he  defeated  the  lieutenant  of  the  g^n- 
'larmerie  by  acting  upon  the  advice  given  him  by 
■the  Bishop  of  Li6ge :  *  Reply  to  the  evil-disposed 
by  questions,  and  force  them  to  tubmit  to  be 
questioned  instead  of  submitting  yourself/  It 
seems  that,  on  the  third  day  after  the  arrival  of  F. 
Bernard  and  his  two  companions  at  Hulst,  a  gen- 
darme '  rang  tlic  bell  at  the  dean's  door  and  ask- 
cd  to  speak  with  his  three  guests.  Father  Ber- 
nard quieted  his  two  confrfcres  and  the  affrighted 

■  '^lean,  aud  commuuicated  to  them  tLe  plan  he  had 
devised.   He  proposed  to  interrogate  the  gen- 

•  darme  while  his  two  companions  filled  the  re- 
.-pective  oftices  of  clerk  and  u««her.  The  Father, 
seated  in  au  arm-chair,  addressed  the  gendarme 
with  the  gravity  of  a  judge.  'My  friend,  what 
do  you  wish?'  *I  am  pent  by  my  lieutenant; 
I  did  not  come  of  niy  own  accord.'  '  Do  not  be 
iniea!*y  about  that.  ;  but  \\  ho  i»  your  lieutenant  ? ' 

'  Mr.  N  ,  of  Ghent.'  '  And  what  docs  he  want 

with  us?*   'lam  to  ir.qnire  whether  you  are 

Htrangeis  or  not.'  *  Go  and  tell  Mr.  N  that  we 

are  nutlvea  of  Holland,  and  that  we  exercise  our 
minij»try  in  Uoliund.  And  n  )w,  another  word  : 
should  your  iicutenant  dosire  to  know  more,  let 
hirii  addrcps  him.nelf  t)  the  chief  authorities  of 
th  '■  Hiiiiuc  ;  they  w:ll  te.ich  him  how  to  treat  the 
'{.-A^  of  the  kini;.'  Tue  poor  gendarme,  cov- 
o,:f;l  with  c  mfiision,  coinnienced  to  slammer  out 
oa-.uiscs,  and  told  hii*  judge  that  he  had  also  or- 
d<:r?5  to  le:irn  the  irai)r«?Krtion  produced  by 
.■*>:nnont«.  'And  on  this  point,' he  said,  '  I  will 
l>o  .•;•)!{;  to  t^pc'.r.;  from  cxp-jrifnce  ;  for,  nlthongh 
rt  I'ri>to>lunt,  I  liive  listoncid  to  your  r<erinons, 
ni'.tl  they  have  deeply  nftVctod  me.'  lie  then  took 
a  hunible  loavo  of  the  father?. 

'•Those  who  know  the  niyytcries  of  grace  and 
its  connection  with  Kuireriiiir  and  p.'-ayer,  will 
not  be  .surprised  at  the  prodi;.,'ioiis  influence  ex- 
ercised by  Father  Bern.ard.  lie  po.-^jcsiied,  it  is 
true,  all  the  human  endowments  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  a  great  orator—'  vir  bonus  d'cendi 
peritus.'  Of  majest  ic  appearance,  possessed  of  a 
strong  and  flexible,  voice,  rare  facility  of  expret- 


sion,  ardent  langnagc.  profoand  Kicnci 
ciuitcd  harmoniously  iu liis  persoiu  Bi 
power  of  expression  came  fropi  higttei 
it  flowed  from  his  lively  faith  and  his  ai 
for  Jesus  Chiist,  for  the  cbDrch,  and 
This  triple  love  was  tic  principle  of 
and  the  source  of  his  most  beantifli 
tions. 

He  left  Southampton  for  the  Unit 
in  1848,  but  jdid  not  finally  retdde  tl 
1851,  when  the  American  Uonsc,  bav 
made  a  province  by  his  UoILdcss  PiasI 
made  provincial,  and  arrived  at  New  Yi 
Feast  of  S.  Joseph,  1851.  Shortly  alia 
val,  he  heard  of  his  mother's  death  ai 
dam,  and  he  thus  wrote  to  his  brothen 
tcrs :  *  I  cannot  conceal  it,'  be  says  ;  * 
for  twenty  years  I  have  made  to  God  lb 
of  my  parents  and  of  my  family,  the  de 
mother  has  not  the  less  deeply  afflicted 
I  know  that  I  was  her  child ;  the  diild 
comparable  mother  I  We  have  known  t 
her  death  has  caused  as  to  see  still  mo 
what  a  treasure  the  infinite  goodness  o; 
given  us  in  the  tenderness  of  this 
mother  1  Ah  !  how  happy  you  art,  yoa 
seen  oar  mother  on  her  bed  of  soffei 
who  have  been  able  to  address  to  her 
consolation,  to  give  her  the  last  filial 
should  be  an  alleviation  to  your  griel 
witnessed  her  passage  to  a  better  life 
been  able  to  entertain  yoarselvcs  i 
As  to  myself,  I  find  no  one  hero  who  an 
me  when  I  speak  of  th:s  good  motbei 
mourn  her  lot^s.  All  I  can  do  is  to  pro* 
self  before  my  crucitlcd  Saviour,  aud  tO' 
as  a  son  the  sacrillce  of  the  dearest  o* 
Ah  I  more  than  ever  do  1  thank  God  for  i 
done  for  you  aud  Cor  me.  I  ancea^inj: 
mend  her  soul  to  him.  Oh  I  may  our  U 
like  unto  hers.'  He  remained  in  Am 
1?jO,  when  he  was  appointed  Snpcric 
Convcut  at  Limerick,  where  he  re"«id 
years,  aud.  among  other  mi^sionp.  ctv 
still  rernemhcred  as  the  Great  yi\»r\ 
Michael's  Church,  Dublin. 

"In  1955  he  left  Ireland,  where  his  na 
remembered  with  those  of  Father  Genti 
therlg.natiui?  Spencer.  He  died  in  l^!l{» 
zen,near  Aix-ln-Chapelle,  from  the  eff«,' 
accident.  While  reciting  the  rosary  fo 
dren  who  were  to  make  their  first  comnr 
thclastdayof  May,  he  wished '  to  ascend 
of  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  VirtJiin,  bufc 
th«'  children  were  kneeling  ;  he  tripped 
1)  nch  wlych  projected,  and,  tfeeini:  ii-m 
to  fall  to  the  left,  he  in^liuclively  str 
himself  to  the  other  s*ide,  tearing  a  si'-.< 
knee,  and  fell  helplessly  on  his  back, 
pie  came  in  haste  to  his  at<sis:ance,  a 
him  on  a  chair;  he  continued  to  sa 
Mary,  full  of  grace  1 "  as  if  he  had  not  b 
least  inconvenienced  by  the  fall.  Soon 
the  pain  became  so  intense  that  by  his  i 


Literary  Bullctir., 


iQc  pa«tor'a  rc*fltlcncc  ojifosite  the 
?  liii^creil  on  fur  a  few  moiitlis  and 
»y  hio^rAphur  th&t  In  the  miflat  of 
.»f  d'-'ut  h  ho  did  not  l«.-«c  ihe  nni*  of  his 
.  w*"/;!!,  ti)wanl!»  titodawn  of  day,  his 
fcvcl  »;im  if  i'i.'f«lred  torcceive  ahno- 
th«  jjloiiary  irifl»i!:;i;ncc  ir  arft'cffo 
rrli.Nl  by  a  !iok  of  joy.  .uid  made  the 
cni-tf .  MS  if  ill  iho!  imlpit.  Ab-olwtiori 
"1  in  ihi*  siamc  manner  about  eiijht 
If  was  Satarday,  S'.'ptcinh;;r  2,  IWni, 
o  c:tick  in  the  mornini',  whou  the  s(»ul 
fivTiiHrd  !efr.  iliis  world  to  rixoivi;  tlic 
ij'tsd  lo  the  faiilif'il  sojflU'.r  of  Jess;** 
*c  Wi^ald  n-f-T  our  reador.-*,  more  cifjK?- 
■  who  mmcmbcr  his  labors  in  Ireland 
d.  *o  f.ii*  intorc-rin;;  LitV,  wliich,  wc 
hj-.o  a  #al-jrary  and  wide-ttpn-ad  in- 
th:it  F;itb«T  Rornard'^«  MJ-'^iun  niAy 
rinij  InilU'.'ncc  araon*;  us.*' 

e  nnnber  of  the  Dublin  Ri^rUw  uo- 
T  fl-.'wit'fcbook.  The  Kiner*s  Hiffh- 


Silrnf  on,  is  a  remarkable  book,  and 
t  Vk-'v.\  prove  successfti]  in  indncin»f 
rho*c  b<-nefii  it  i-  ci-peclAlly  writtvii 
rhcrc  ilic  Kiu;;';*  Iii::h\vay  Uiadp,  and 
w.iy  of  i^alvatlon.  Father  Hewit 
.mil  with  jastlce,  that.  '  moj«t  of  the 
Mi  ia  EnKlbh,  with  the  direct  objef  t 
Proi«.-?ranie  of  t>ic  triiih  of  llio 
.Ij-.tin.  arv  fii-jci  illy  .iilipted  to  the 
■v..  '.^  <)f  Hi,:'i-r''i  M;»i:iioi!s' -- 
T     V  oftr.,  1,1  ji'fl  r'-;>-  i'.'i  by 

1  .n  «.  »  ■.  ,:...  rs, .    I    / /,   A'; \ 'j'.-^  ■: 
v.         :t.--  K:.  -  J.-:,  -.■y. 
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tae  rh >-!  •.u.;r- 
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he  conclj-'j.* 
chrirr-h.  :it 
not  out-  of  ^-.-r.  _ 
esscn::*!  /" 
death,  an  I:,:-^!-  ^.^ 
salvation  «Kki  - 
con!<lil«;r«tigi.  u; 
*sientlf«-  - 
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Literary  Bulletin. 


In  tri/lca  the  text  has  suffered  by  the  evident 
fact  that  the  proof-sheets  were  not  submitted  to 
the  trant«lntor.  But  the  ftplrii  of  the  author  of 
tlie  work  has  been  retained,  and  the  text  as  j^iven 
iivfuU  of  life." 

Mr.  DoN'Anos,  Bo»toii,  lias  just  Issued  a  new 
edition  of  the  justly  celebrated  work.  The  In- 
n'ructum  of  Youth  in  Chvhlitin  Pktyy  taken  out 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  Holy  Fathers,  by 
the  Kcv.  Cbarles  Oobinet,  D.D.,  and  has  in  press 
a  delightful  book  for  children,  entitled  Prince 
aiid  Satiovr:  The  Story  of  Jm(f^  simply  told  for 
the  young,  by  Miss  Rosa  Mulholland.  This  book 
will  be  illustrated. 

Mr.  Robert  Coddixoton,  formerly  of  3G0  Bow- 


ery, bookseller,  has  rcmored  hie  bo 
Fourth  ATenoc. 

Bishop  McNsirnt,  of  Albany,  ! 
following  approval  of  The  yoiuij 
School  Series : 

**  Albakt,  Novem! 
The  series  of  Readers,  pablithi 
tholic  Publication  Suclety,  appear  t 
of  thepatrona^  of  Cntholic  boai«es< 
I  very  cheerfully  appftave  this  acric 
mend  it  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
Albany. 

FRANCIS. 


NEW  AMERICAN  LOOKS. 

2'Ae  Life  of  Si.  John  Ike  ErangeUtl.  Translated  from  the  Precch. 


1  ToL  l: 


FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

2  he   Secret   Warfare  of  Freematonvy  the  Dialoffuet  of  S.  Gregm 
agaiml   Church  and  Sia/e.  Translated       Edited  by  Henry  jam^Coleridgi 

from  the  German,   i  vol.  lamo  ^Jif  60  The  Life  of  Luitm  Ife  tfiarre{/m 

The  Troubles  of  Our  Catholic  Forefathers ,  ^^"JJjIiS""  *  •>;>>•  J  **  *  VLl' 

Related  by  Themselves.    Edited  by  Rev.  J.  , 

Morriss.  Second  Series,  i  vol.  8vo..  ..,^7  6^  lation.  By  M. R.  With  Prefim ' 
*rt      r^'ji     >:*«^j>f«>      ^      a       the  Archbishop  of  Westminttor... 

Hf  ^rr/M/«r/#c^j/    Record,     A  jj^^  (Question  of  ^nfftt€am  \ 

Monthly  Journal.   6  vols.,  tor '69,  '7°,  tJ;  73.       t)itcutsed.      By    ST  S.  E« 

73.  74  <^70  00       F.A.S.,  Canon  of  S.  Chad's  Ca 

The  Fuohariti  and  the  Christian  Life,       mingham.   With  an  appendu  of 

Translated  from  the  French  Sf  75       uments  and  photocrapoic  fiMaW 

Cutharine   Grown    Older.    A   Sequel   to  8vo  

Catharine  Hamilton."   Sf  25  The  Life  of  the  Ste99ed  Mtm  1 

Oratory  Hymns  Sf  25       By  Francis  Golde.   i  voL  stiao.. 

*Ihe  Seven  Sacraments  Ex{)lained  and  De-  The  ^pe  and  the  JTmperorm 

tended  in  Question  and  Answer   6Y>       tures  delivered  in  the  Church 

Home  Semper  JtJadem,    By  Denis  Patrick       Evaneclist,  Bath.    Hy  the  Veri 

Michael  U  Mr.hony   75        Swccnev,  O.S.B..  D.D  

2  he  Spirit  of  Faith  ;  or,  What  Must  1  Do  to  y^'ho  is  Jesus  Christ?   Five  Li 

IJeliuvc  ?  Five  Lectures  delivered  in  S.  Peter's,        crcd  at  the  Catholic  Church.  Swa 

f:ardiflr,  by  Bishop  Hcdley,  O.S.B   75        Right  Rev.  Dr.  Iledlev,  O.S.B.,  I 

Life  of  Father  Jlenry  Young,     By  Ladv        iary  uf  Newrport  and  Meoevia  

I'  ullerton  75  Life  of  Anne  Catherine  £mm 

The  7*ublic  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,        Helen  Ram.   i  vol.  tamo  

By  the  Rev.  li.  J.  Coleridge,  S.J.   Part  I.  Tenc*^  through  the  Truth  ;  o 

SS  25       Subjects  connected  with  Dr.  Pn 
Our  Lady's  DoH'ry ;  or,  How  England  Gained       con.   By  Rev.  T.  Harper,  S.J.  b 

and  Lost  this  Title.    A  Compilation  by  the        —Part  1.— Dr.  Pusey's  First  Sui 

Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS.R.    Crown  8vo,        Contradiction ;  or.  The  Levitical 

436  pages.    With  four  illustrations.  By  H.  W.        of  Marriage  in  their  Relation  to 

Brewer,  Esq  50       ing  Power  of  the  Pope.    i.  Tha 

The  T^risoner  of  the  Temple;  or, Discrowned        Fundamental  Principles.  3.  Th< 

and  Crowned.   By  M.  C-  O'Connor  Mcrris.  taining  a  detailed  cxamluation  o 

S2  25       evidence  respecting  Marriage 
fhirgatory  Surveyed;  or,  A  Particular  Ac-        ceased  Wife's  Sister.   4.  Docirii 

count  of  the  Happv  and  yet  Thrice  L'nhapnv        The  Epilogue,   z  vol.  Svo.... 

Stats  of  the  Souls  There.    Edited  by  Dr.  Aii-        First  Part  

dcrdon...   o»V  fAi  Meditations  on  the  Life  and 

The  7^€rft:ct Lay  Srother,    By  Felix  Cum-       Jesus  Christ.    By  Nicholas  A 

plt;do  S2  25       Translated  by  George  Porter, 

Lires  of  the  Irish  tSaints.    By  Rev.  J.  U'Han-  lamo  

Ion.  Nos.  I,  2,3,  4,56,  7,  8, 9  now  ready.  Price  2he  Formation   of  Chrisiesk 

per  No   00        Third.    By  T.  W.  Allies  , 

Directory  for  J^orices  of  every  Heligious  ^Readings  from  the  OM  Te»im 

Order,  particularly  those  2Jevoted  to  the       use  of  Students,   i  vol.  zamo.... 

Education  of  Tonth   25  LTistory  of  the  Irish  Famine  € 

On  Some  npular    Frrors    Concerning       Rev.  J.  O'Rourke.    i  vol.  zsmo. 

T^olitics  and  2ieligion.    By  Lord  Robert  Home  and  her  Capters  c  Let 

Montagu,  M.P.    i  vol.  i2mo  00  12U10  

2he  Letter-Hooks  of  Sir  Amias  7'oulet,  Sossuet  and  his  Contemporn 

Keeper  of  Mary,  ^ueen  of  Scots.   Edited  bv  T2mo  

John  Morris,  S.J.   i  vol.  8vo  S5  25  Essays  on  Catholicism,  "Libii 

May  T^apers  ;  or.  Thoughts  on  the  Litanies        Socialism,    Bvjohn  Donov  C 

ot  Loretto.   By  Edward  Ignatius  Purbrick,       lated  by  Rev.  W.  McDoaald.  1 

S.J. 
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or  This  mpersedes  all  previous  Catalogues. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED 


ie  Catholic  Publication  Society, 

9  WAEREN  STREET,  NEW  lORK. 

■  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  postage  on  books,  which  took 
effect  in  March  this  year,  we  must  request  all  persons  ordering 
books  by  mail  to  accompany  the  order  by  the  retail  price  of  the 
book, 

*  No  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  booksellers,  .or  others  entitled  to 

a  discount,  unless  at  least  the  money  to  cover  postage  accom- 
panies the  order. 

•  All  the  publications  ef  the  several  Catholic  Publishers,  both  in 

this  country  and  in  England,  kept  in  stock. 


'  A  wonderful  book."— Filai, 

CIlliCBl  TximdMf  and  their  ReU- 
B  to  Modem  Thought.  Contents :  Chap, 
h*  Vocation  of  the  Clergy.— II.  The 
rnr  at  Home.— III.  The  Clergy  Abroad, 
r:  The  Clergy  and  Modern  Thought 

■L  lamo  1  50 

By  the  tame  author. 

fA  IMbncei  Report  of  a  Conference 
the  Present  Dangers  of  the  Church, 
the  MUior  of  '^My  Qerical  Friends.'* 

IMMdy  of  OonvocatioB  in  the 
:liih  Church.  In  Two  Scenes.  Edited 
Archdeacon  Chasuble,  D.D..  and  dedi- 
4  to  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod.  8vo, 
h,     .......  100 

iigi  iiuliia  Oatholica  Americana, 
tat  vf  American  Catholic  Books  published 

0  the  year  iSss.   By  Rev.  J.  M.  Finotti. 

iL8^,  5  00 

!•  Netterville)  er^  One  of  the 
naplanted.  A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Crom- 

1  in  Ireland.   By  Miss  Caddell.  i  vol. 

o,  doth,  extra  1  50 

tKwAU  2  00 

[  TSmea.  A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  {Jueen 
tabcCh.  By  Cecilia  Mary  Caddell.  First 
erfcan  edition,  i  vol.  lamo,  .  1  50 
ih^lEili,  2  00 

IVfrfiMiionirti  and  Angrela. 
m  the  German  of  Bolanden.   i  vol.  8vo, 

1  50 

th«  gilt,   2  00 

lieiAliti }  or,  A  Mother's  Last  Reauesi, 
Other  Tales,    i  vol.  lamo,  .      .    1  25 

Ifie's  Boiary,  and  Other  Talea 

MTBNTs:  By  the  author  of  "  Marion  How- 
MaggieS  Rosary— The  White  Angel 
abel— Old  Morgan's  Rosc-Tree.  From 
French  of  Sou  vestre.  traoslated  by  Emilv 
rlea:  TheSawyeroftheVosgcs— A  Meet- 
on  the  Alps — The  Godson.)   i  vol.  tamo, 

1  00 

of  Torkei  A  Story  of 

1  Life.  Cloth,  extra,  .  .  2  00 
Kh«fiUlgUt,  3  00 


Uttle  Pierre,  the  Pedlar  of  Aliace, 

Translated  from  the  French,  and  illustrated 
by  37  first-class  woodcuts.  (This  makes  one 
of  the  handsomest  premium  books  ever 
Issued  in  this  country.)  Cloth,  extra,  1  50 

Cloth,  full  gilt,  2  00 

Peter's  Jonmey  and  Other  Talee, 
and  Wilfulness  and  its  Consequences,  z  vol. 
zsmo,  frontispiece,  ....  1  50 
Cloth,  gilt,   2  00 

The    Threihold   of  the  OathoUc 

Church.  A  course  of  plain  mstnictions  tor 
those  entering  her  communion.  By  Fr. 
Bagshaw.  With  preface  by  Mgr.  Capel. 
z  vol.  tamo,  1  50 

Semunui  on  Bccleiiartical  Snigecti. 

Vol.  I.   By  Archbishop  Manning.  Cloth, 

extra,  2  00 

The  same.  Vol.  II  2  00 

The  Internal  MiMdon  of  the  Holy 

Gbost.    By  Archbis&op  Manning,    i  vol. 

lamo,  1  00 

A  Winged  Word,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  the  author  of  "The  House  of  Yorke," 

etc  1  50 

Cloth  gilt,     .      .  ...  2  00 

The  Life  of  Saint  John  of  the  Cross,  of 

the  Order  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  i 

vol.  i'6mo  1  25 

Life  and  Doctrine  of  Saint  Catherine 

of  Genoa.  Traublated  irom  the  Italian. 
I  vol.  lamo,  2  00 

Catherine  Hamilton.  A  Tale  for  Little 
Girls.   iSino  60  cts. 

The  Farm  of  Midceron,  and  Madame 

Agnes.  Translated  Irom  the  hrench.  x  vol. 
8vo,  cloth,  extra,  ....  1  50 
Clothj^ilt,  •  .   .      ...  2  00 

The  French    Prisoner  in  Rnssia. 

I'ranslaied  trora  the  French  by  P.  b.  One 
illustration,   i  vol.  i6mo,  cloth,  extra,  1  QO 

c:ioth.  (Tilt  I  50 

The  Spixit  of  Faith;  or,  What  must  I 
do  to  Believe.    By  Bishop  Headley.  Cloth 

50  ct% 

The  Three  Pearls;  or.  Virginity  and 
Man>idom         .  .  .150 
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Glory  and  Sorrow,  and  Selim  the 

Pasba  of  Salonique.  Tfknslated  from  the 
French  by  P.  S.  i  vol.  i6mo,  cloth  extra, 
with  two  illustrations,  .1  00 
Cloth,  gilt  1  50 

Only  a  Pin.    Tranilated  firom  the 

French  by  a  Graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  Aca- 
demy, hmmittsburff.     i  vol.  x6mo,  cloth 

extra,  1  00 

Cloth,  Rilt,   .  ....   1  50 

The  Gladstone  Controversy «  Man- 

ning'b  and  JNevimao  b  Kcpiy.   izmo,  cloth, 

1  50 

The  Gladstone  Controversy.  ^  Vaugh- 

an'K  and  LUaihcrnc's  Kt;piy,aiicl  resslei  on 
Infallibility,  with  Syllabus,     lamo,  cloth, 

1  50 

Mjrrrha  Lake;  or.  Into  the  Light  of 

Catholicity.    By  Minnie  Mary  Lee.   i  vol. 

.  i6mo,  1  00 

Constance    Sherwood:  An  Antohio- 

graphy  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Lady 
Georgiana  FuUerton.  V^iih  tour  illustra- 
tions, z  vol.  8vo,  extra  cloth,  .  .  2  00 
aoth,  gilt,  3  00 

The  Betrothed.  From  the  luUan  of  Man- 
zoni.  s  vol.  xamo,  ....  1  50 
Cloth,  gilt,  2  00 

French  Bggs  in  an  English  Basket. 

Translated  by  Emily  Bowles,  z  vol.  lamo, 

1  50 

Two  Thousand  Miles  on  Horseback. 

A  Summer  Tour  to  the  Plains,  the  Kocky 
Mouataius,  and  New  Mexico.  By  James  F. 
Meline.   z  vol.  xamo,     ...      1  50 

BSary  Qneen  of  Scots  and  Her  Lat- 
est i^nglish  Historian.  A  Narrative  of  the 
Principal  Events  in  the  Life  nf  Mary  Stuart. 
With  some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Froude's  His- 
tory of  England.  By  James  V.  Meline.  x 
vol.  lamo,  1  75 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Siztns  the 

Fifth.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Tames 
F.  Meline.    x  vol.  i6mo, ...      I  00 

AU-Hallow  Eve  I  or   The  Test  of 

Futurity,  and  Otiicr  Stories.    1  vol.  8vo, 

2  CO 

Cloth,  gilt  8  00 

Impressions  of  Spain.  By  Lady  Herbert. 
1  vol.  lamo,  fifteen  lllustiatiuns,  clolh  vtra, 

2  00 

Cradle  Lands.  Egypt,  Svria,  Palestine, 
Jerunalem,  etc.  By  Lady  Herbert.  Illus- 
trated by  eight  full-page  iHustmtion^.  i  vol 

xamo,  vellum  cloth  2  00 

Clolh,  full  gilt  2  50 

Half-cilf,  4  CO 

Lift)  of  J.  Theophane  Venard^  Martyr  in 
Tonqiii".  Translated  from  the  French  ly 
Lady  Herbert,    x  vol.  i6mo,  1  00 

Three   Phases  of  Christian  Love. 

The  Mother,  the  Maiden,  and  the  Reli^rious. 
By  Lady  Herbert.  One  vol.  lamo,  .  1  50 
Gilt,  extra  2  00 

A  Sister's  Story.  By  V  adamc  A  wu  u stu  s 
Craven.  Translated  from  the  Fiench  by 
Emily  Bowles.   One  vol.  crovn  8vo.  pp. 

598,  doth,  extra,  2  50 

ru>th.  iriU.   .  ....  3  00 


The  Lilb  ofBeary  D«ri^  Hutr 
lated  from  the  French  by  Lady  H< 
vol.,  x6mo,  

Anno  Sovorin.  By  the  Avthor  ti 
tcr's  Story."   z  voL  xaB»,  doth. 

Cloth,  gilt,  

FloaraaCTO.  By  Madame  Auftutvi 

X  vol.  SVOf  

Cleth,  gilt,  

Tijdti  to  the  Bloosed  Sacnw 

to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  every  <i 
Month.  By  St.  Alphonsut  Lifaoi 
cloth,  new  edition,  .... 

Waj  of  Salratioap  Im  Hsi 

for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Tnnli 
the  lulian  of  St.  Alphoaaas  Lifsoij 
James  Jones.  94mo,  doth. 

Bows  of  the  PaadoBf  or,  f 

Reflections  on  the  Sufferion  sm  1 
our  Blessed  Redeemer.  By  St. 
New  edition.  Translated  hy  Kirht 
Walsh,  BisboD  of  Halifiu,  wiU  a 
the  Lifl  of  St.  Alphonsus  Lifuoi 
cloth,  

Love,  of  Onr  Lord  Jem  Gk 

duced  to  Practice.    By  St.  Alph< 
gnori.  Translated  by  the  RigK 
WaVsh,  Bishop  of  HaU&x.  Nen 

z8mo.  cloth,  

Short  Troatiao  em  Pnmr.  A 

all  CUsses  of  Christiana.  Tty  SL  / 
Liguori.  The  holy  author  of  tbii 
says  :  **  Were  it  in  my  power,  I  w> 
lisa  as  many  copies  of  this  work  as 
Christians  on  earth,  and  would  gii 
copy,  that  each  might  be  cooTrac 
absolute  necessity  of  prayer.**  Mv 
a4ma,  cloth,  g 


Spirit  of  St  AJmbmumm  do  ] 

A  Selection  from  tns  Shorter  Spirit 
tises.  Translated  from  the  Italiai 
Rev.  J.  Jones.  With  a  Memoir  of  ti 
34mo,  cloth,  


The  Glories 

from  the  Italii 


B  of  Mary. 

ian  of  SL  Alpha 


Tn 


.  ODSUS 

Liguori.  Second  edition.  Revises 
Robert  A.  Coffin,  C.SS.R.      x  v 


Lilb  and  Letters  of 

chine.  Tran4.«ied  from  the  Krcni 
Count  Fallouz.   One  vol.  ismo. 

The  Writinj^  of  Madame  Sm 

Edited  by  Count  de  Fallouz.   x  v 

Oa^xoley  on  Catholic  Worship ; 

nual  of  Popular  Instruction  on  the 
ni3S  ami  Devotions  of  the  Church, 
derick  Canon  Oakelcv,  M.A.,  M 
Rector  of  St.  John's,  Islington,   i « 

Oakoley  on  the  Masik   Tho  Or 

Ceremonial  of  the  most  Holy  and 
Sacridce  of  ths  Mass  explained  in  a 
between  a  Priest  and  a  Catechumei 
on  Appendix  on  Solemn  Mass. 
Compline,  and  the  Keaediction  or  1 
Holy  Sicrunicnt.  By  Canon  I 
Oakeley.    1  vol.  lAmo, . 

Manresa:  or,  The  Spiritnal  & 

of  St.  I){natius.  For  GeMxml  ai 
BditiocL   I  voL  lamxK 


f 


7 


urn's  Agmwvt  U  Dr.  Pmey't 

Paper,  75  els. 

in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of 

y  John  Henry  Newman,  D.D.,  of 
f.  I  vol.  latno,  cloth,     .  2  50 

Pro  Vita  Sna  t  Beinf  a  So- 

^amphlet  entitled     What,  then, 
ewman  Mean  ?  *'  By  John  Henry 
D  v.  New  edition,   z  7ol.  same, 
2  09 

of  Coancil   of  Trent 

by  command  of  Pope  Pius  V. 
by  Rev.  J.  Donovan,  Professor 
ege,  Maynooth.  8vo,    .  2  00 

•f  Biiraiia    ^  Onerin. 

G.  S.  Ti4butien.    z  vol.  zamo, 
 2  00 

I  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 

burch  in  Matters  of  Controver«V. 
^ht  Rev.  J.  B.  Kossuet.  A  new 
ith  copious  notes,  by  Rev.  J. 
^D.  zSmo,  60  cts. 

if   Bngenio   do  Onerin. 

G.  S.  Tr^butien.    x  vol.  lamo., 
2  00 

a  Protestant  Friend  on  the 

tores.  By  Rev.  D.  A.  Gallitzin. 
,  60  cts. 

Hrecter  of  Deront  and  Re- 

ils.     By  St  Francis  de  Sales, 
50  cts. 

m  to  a  Deront  Lift.  Prom 
of  St,  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  and 
^ncva.  To  which  is  prefixed  ar 
his  Life.   tSmo,  cloth,     75  cts 

II  Ott^  I  or.  Reflections  on 

'ruths  ot  the  Cbnsttan  Relifrion, 
iy  in  the  Month.  By  Right  R?v. 
sr.   33mo,  cloth,  30  cts. 

hristian  Instracted  in  the 

,  Sacrifices,  Ceremonies,  and  Ob- 
f  the  Church,  by  way  of  question 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Chal- 
o,  cloth,  flexible,  25  cts. 

Hiristian  Instracted.  tamo 
oth  50  cts. 

I  the  Chnrch.  Lectures  deli- 
Ann's  Church,  New  York,  dur- 

t,  z«69.  By  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Pres- 
»mo,      ....   1  50 

d  Borelation.  Lectures  De- 
t.  Ann's  Church,  New  Vork,dur- 
t,  Z867, 'by  Rev.  T.  S.  Preston, 
no.  1  50 

itiso  en  the  XatUo  Virtaes. 

fpnally  in  Italian  by  Father  Ko- 
!  Society  of  Jesus.  To  which  art 
!tter  on  "Fervor  by  Father  V'allois, 
Maaiffls  from  an  unpublished 
of  Father  Segneri,  S.J.  ;  also,  De- 
hc  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  ^mo, 
 46  cts. 

riBOnjL    From  the  Italian  of 
sen.  S.J.   Vol.  I.  i^mo,   1  50 
 1  50 

.nlMTgcd  Edition,  with  Maps,  ere. 

atod  History  of  Ireland, 

buliest  Period  to  the  Present 
several  firat-chus  full-page  en- 


rravings  of  Historical  Scenes  de»j|^ned  by 
Henry  Doyle,  and  engraved  by  George  Han- 
Ion  and  Georffe  Pearson ;  together  with  up- 
ward of  One  Hundred  Woodcuts,  by  eminent 
Artists,  illustrating  Antiquities,  Scenery,  and 
Sites  of  Remarkable  Eyents ;  and  three  large 
Maps — one  of  Ireland,  and  the  others  ot 
Family  Homes,  Statistics,  etc.  i  vol.  8vo, 
nearly  700  pages,  extra  cloth,         .  5  00 

Half-mor  7  00 

The  Life  of  St  Patrick,  ApostVe  of  Ire- 
land,  hy  M.  F.  Cusack,  author  of  **  The  Il- 
lustrated History  of  Ireland,'*  etc.  Illus- 
trated, one  vol.,  6  00 

PaMo^s  B^^|o>T  ^  IreUnil^  By 

The  Works  of  the  Most  Reverend 

John  Hughes,  first  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
containing  Biography.  Sermons,  Lectures, 
Speeches,  etc.  Carefully  compiled  from  the 
Best  Sources,  and  edited  by  Lawrence 
Kehoe.  •  vols.  8vo,  cloth,     .  8  00 

9  vols.,  half-calf,  extra,  .      .  12  00 

Poor   Man's   Catechism  1  or,  The 

Christian  Doctrine  Explained!,  with  Short 
Admonitions.  By  John  Mannock,  O.S.B. 
a4mo,  cloth,  50  cts. 

Poor  Man's  Oontrovers]r<  By  J.  Man- 
nock,  author  of  Poor  Man's  Catechism." 
z8mo,  cloth  50  cts. 

Catholic  Tracts.  Fifty  Catholic  Tracts  of 
"The  Catholic  Publication  Society,"  on 
various  subjects.   1  yol.  zsmo,  cloth  extra. 

1  25 

Irish  Odes,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Au- 
brey de  Vere.   z  vol.  zamo,  toned  paper, 

2  00 

Cloth,  gilt,   .     .  ...  2  50 

May  Carols,  and  Bvmns  and  Poems. 

By  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Blue  and  gold,  1  25 
The  Liqneihction  of  the  Blood  of  St. 

Januarius.   Cloth,      ....   1  00 

History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. By  J.  Reeve.  8vo,  half-bound,  em- 
bossed roan.  1  00 

Compendious  Abstract  of  the  History 

of  the  Church  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  Wm. 
Gahan,O.S.A.  With  continuation  down  to  the 
present  time,  by  John  G.  Shea,  LL.D.   ismo , 

I  25 

The  Lift  of  Mother  Julia,  Foundresi 

ot  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  t  vol.  lamo, 
cloth,  exUa,  with  Portrait  of  Mother  Julia. 

1  50 

Cloth,  gilt,  2  00 

History  of  England,  for  the  Use  of 

Schools.  By  W.  F.  Mylius.  Continued 
down  to  the  present  time  by  John  G.  Shea 
LL.D.   xamo,      ....  1  25 

Life  of  Mother  Mar|raret  BSary  Hal- 

lahan,  founder  of  the  English  Coneregation 
of  St,  Catherine  of  Siena,  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Dominick.  By  her  Religious  Children 
With  a  P^^eface  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Ullalhome.   i  vol.  8vo,  .4  06 

Early  Hist^  of  the  Catholic  Church 

in  the  Island  of  Now  York.  By  the  Rieht 
Rev.  J.  R.  Bayley.  D.D.  With  four  Steel 
Plates  of  the  four  lirst  Bishops  and  a  wood- 
cut of  old  St.  Peter's,  z  vol.  lamo,  cloth, 

1  50 
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Hiitory  of  ihm  Society  of  Jeiai. 

Daurignac.   s  vols.,    ....   3  00 

The  Life  of  Father  Bavignan,  SJ. 

Bv  Father  Ponlevoy,  S.J.  Translated  from 
the  French,   i  vol.  crown  8vo,  toned  paper. 

4  00 

Life  of  St  Vincent  de  PaoL 

cloth,  45  cu. 

Liib    of  Blessed  lUarfifaret  XAary 

Alacoque.  With  some  Account  of  the  Devo- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heart.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Tickell,  S.J.   ivol.Svo,    .      .      .2  50 

Onr  lAdy  of  Litanies.  By  Rev.  X.  D. 
McLeod,  1  00 

The  Sacramentals  of  the  Bely  Cath- 
olic Church.    By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Barry, 

1  00 

Lenten  Monitor,  or  Moral  Beflec- 

tions  and  Devout  Aspirations  on  the  Gospel 
for  each  day,  from  Ash- Wednesday  till  Easter 
Sunday.  By  Rev.  P.  Baker,  O.S.F.  a4mo, 
clc*Ji,  new  edition,    ....  60  cts. 

The  End  of  Boliflrioos  Controversy. 

By  Rf  Rev.  John  Milner,  D.D.   i  vol.  lamo. 

75  cts. 

FATHBB  FOBMBT'S  WOBSS. 

Picterial  Bible  and  Chnrch  Bistory 

Stories.  An  easy,  continuous  narrative  for 
the  Younp:,  from  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise 
down  to  ihe  Middle  of  the  Reijgni  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.  Profusely  illustrated  by  over  500 
Woodcuts  from  orig^inal  designs  by  the  most 
eminent  artists.  CroWn  8vo. 
I.  The  Old  Testament  Stories.  ConUinhig 
aoo  illustrations  and  6  maps,  530 

PP  3  00 

II.  The  Ufe  of  Christ.  Containinf^  roo 

illustrations,  186  pp.,  1  00 

III.  The  History  of  the  Church.  Con- 
taining 200  illustrations,  540  pp.,  3  00 

The  above  beautiful  books  can  be  had  in 
sets,  put  up  in  boxes,  suitable  lor  presents,  as 
follows: 

In  three  vols.,  cloth  extra,  .  7  00 
In  five  vols.,  cloth  extra,  .  .  9  00 
In  fire  vols.,  cloth  giU,  12  00 

In  five  vols,  half  catf,  .  20  00 
In  live  vols  full  calf  antique,   30  00 

The  Pictorial   Bible   and  Church 

Historv  Stories,  Abriilped  and  Complt-ie.  i 
vol.  With  a  view  of  Solomon's  Temple,  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  Jtirusjilcm,  and  upwards 
of  one  hundred  beautiful  Enpravinffs.  Crown 
8vo,  320  pp.  Hy  Rev.  Heiuy  Formby.  Cloth, 

extra,  1  50 

Cloth,  gilt,  2  00 

Half-calf,  3  50 

Full-calf,  6  00 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work 
described  abo\-e. 

The  Book  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  A  Full, 

T*opular,  Doctrinal  Exposition  of  its  Fifteen 
Mysteries  and  of  their  Corresponding  Types 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Illustrated  with  thi'ily- 
six  fjill-pase  engravings,  printed  in  the  best 
iranncr  on  toned  paper,  extra  ornamental 
-binding,  and  gilt  edsjes.  Hy  Kev.  H.  Form- 
by.    I  vol.  (luorto,  full  gilt,   .  4  00 


Lift,  Paniont  Dentt^  and  Bi 

lion  of  Our  Lord  Jesnt  ChriiC. 
Abridged  Harmony  of  the  Foor( 
the  Words  of  the  Sacred  Text.  Edit 
Rev.  Henry  Fonnby.   With  OTei 
grmvings  from  original  desicii&  1 1 


Cloth  gilt. 


The   Lift    of    S.  Catbegri 

Siena,   z  vol.  xamo,  . 

An  Bpistie  of  Jesu  Ohrifl 

Faithful  Soul  that  is  devoutly  mM 
ward  Him.   x  voL  i6mo,  . 

Kstory  of  the  Church  ftea 

tablishment  fo  the  Refonnatioo.  B 
Rev.  C.  C.  Pise,  D.D.  5  Tob.  Sto, 
Another  edition,  s  toIs.  stmo,  dot 

The   ninitrated  CatfaioiU  fl 

School  Librarv.  First  Series.  Tl 
Ing  are  the  iitles  of  the  diffefenli 
Madeleine  the  Rosi^re.  CruMul 
Children.  Tales  of  the  Affectiom. 
tures  of  Travel.  Truth  and  Tmi 
Popular  Tales.  Handsomely  boun 
up  in  a  box.  Cloth,  extra, 
Cloth,  gilt,  

The  ninitrated  Oattolle  I 

School  Library.  Second  Series.  Tt 
Ing  are  the  titles  of  the  different  1 
The  Rivals.  The  BaUle  of  Ln 
Scenes  and  Incidents  at  Sea.  Tm 
boys,  and  the  Roy  and  the  Man. 
Little  Rose.  Florestine.  Handsome! 
and  put  up  in  a  box,  cloth,  extra. 
Cloth,  gilt,  

The  ninitrated  CattoUcfl 

School  Library.  Third  Series.  Th 
ing  are  the  titles  of  the  different  1 
Nettlethorpe  the  Miser.  Tales  of  ^ 
Miliury  Life.  Harry  O'Brien,  ai 
Tales.  The  Hermit  of  Mount  Aili 
or.  The  Choice  of  a  Friend.  Ant 
The  Orphan  of  Florence.  Hai 
bound,  and  put  up  in  a  box.  Clo 

Cloth,  gilt,  

The  ninstrated   Catholic  S 

School  Librorv.  Fourth  Scries.  Th 
ing  are  the  titles  of  the  different  t 
Tales  of  the  South  of  France.  S 
Other  Lands.  Emma's  Cross,  an 
Talcs.  Uncle  Rdward's  Stories.  Jo 
The  Two  Painters.  Handsomely 
and  put  up  in  a  box.  Cloth,  extra, 
Cloth,  gilt,  

The   ninstrated  CathoUc  9i 

School  Library.  Fifth  Series.  TIk 
ing  arc  the  titles  of  the  different  v 
Had  Example.  Mav-Dav,  and  OtLe 
James  Chapman.  The  Voung  Astr 
and  Other  Tales.  Angel  Dreams. 
Priory.  Handsomely  bound,  and  p 
box.  Cloth,  extra,  .... 
Cloth,  Kilt,  

The   niastrated  Catholic  81 

School  Libiarv.  Sixth  Series.  The 
ing  are  the  titles  of  the  different  v( 
Idleness  ami  Industry*.  The  Hope 
Katzckopfis.  St.  Maunce.  The  You: 
iZ rants.  Angels'  Visits.  Scrivener's 
tcr.  and  Orange  Giil.  Handsomelf 
and  put  up  in  a  box.  Cloth,  extra,  . 
Cloth,  gilt,  
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ninstrmted   Catholic  Sunday- 

>1  Library.  Seventh  Scries.  The  tolu)\v- 
re  the  tWcii  of  the  different  voiunies  : 
of  Catholic  Artists.  Honor  D'M ore' «« 
i  Homes.  Sir  .^Ilfric,  uno  Other  Tales 
,  Tales  tor  the  VounR.  Tales  for  the 
Frtilerick  VVilniot.  In  a  box  illrs- 
.    Cloth  extra,  .  .   3  00 

.  srilt  4  00 

ninstrated   Catholic  Snnday- 

»l  Librurv.  Kijjhlh  m  i  les.  The  lollow- 
re  the  titles  ol  the  different  v«)lumes: 
apprentice,  and  other  Sketches.  >'.ary 
licU,  and  Othei  Stories.  Faith  and 
ly,  and  The  i  hip  (iaiht  rcrs.  Apnes. 
>th«T  Sketches.  I^tne  Mi. lie.  The 
tl  o!  the  Angels  Ha-  dst>melv  bound, 
ut  up  tn  box.  Cluth  extra,  .  3  00 
frilU  4  00 

ind  tho  Sibyls :  A  Classic,  Chris- 

<ovcI.  My  Miles  Gerald  Kcon.  ()n«; 
vo,  cloth,  extra  1  50 

«tad  Catholic  Family  Almanac 

{69,   1870,    1871,  1872.  and  1874,  e,tch. 

25  Cts. 

rwo  Schools:  A  Moral  Tale. 

rs.  Huehc^.    lamo,  cluth.  1  00 

Of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert, 

>f  luanv  holy  Wen  ami  \\  omen  who 
.  in  Solitude.     Translated  fioin  the 
;h.    Embellished  with  eijil.lecn  enerav- 
iSoio,  cloth,  60  CIS. 

i;  or.  The  Virtnons  Villag-er. 

tholic  Tale.  New  edition.  xSmo,  (  loth, 
60  cts. 

of  the  Lost  Child.  This  story 
nded  «»n  fact,  and  records  in  a  most  in- 
injf  manr.er  a  singular  instance  of  iiod's 
f.    18 mo,  cloth,  .  60  cts. 

rieve  :  A  Tale   of  Antiquity, 

inp  the  Won'ler'ijI  Wa'  vit  l*p>vidjncu 
8  r»r«iicction  of  Iihmkc  co.  From  ll:e 
lan  o:  Schmid.    ibn;<>.  cloth,     60  (^ts. 

iino,  and  Other   Poems.  By 

X-  H.  Miles.  Ooih,  .  .  2  00 
critra  2  50 

'Old-Catholics"  at  Cologrne.  A 

h  in  Three  Sienes.    }^\  ihc  author  of 
nedy  of  C-onvocaiicm."     1  v  »1.  i8nu», 
75  cts. 

T  Bowland*  North  Arneiican 

i8mo,  cloth,  60  cts. 

Zdverse  of  the  Medal,  a  niimia 

ir.i  20  cts. 

lifT  HalL  A  Drama  for  Girls,  20  cts 
Dea^Mnte.     A   Drama  fur    K  >v&, 

50  CIS. 

or.  Spain  Fifty  Years  Apo.  From 
»pani«b  of  Ferii:in  Caballero.     i  vol. 

 150 

X>espres:  or,  The  Effects  of 

ioK  Hiiu  Itooks  60  ci.s. 

meM  of  Pleasant  Homes.    Kv  the 

>r  of  *'The  Lite  01  Mothei  McCaulev." 
rated  with  fuur  full-pane  lUustriitions. 

lamo,  clotb  extra,  ...  1  50 
u  Rilt.  2  00 

;  of  Faith  t  or,  Why  Do  I  Believe. 

i»Atfp  Ue*aley,  .60 


Books  of  Irish  Martjrrs.  Memorials 

ot  those  WHO  .'suffered  for  the  Catholic  Faitli 
in  Ireland  during  the  Sixteenth.  Seventeenth, 
and  Eighteenth  C^enturies.  Collected  ana 
edited  bv  Myles  O'Reilly,  B.A.,  LL.D.  i 
vol.  crown  8vo,  vellum  cloth,.  .      .  2  50 

Diary  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy-  Tales 

fr'Mu  the  Diary  o(  a  Sister  ol  Mercy.    By  C.  ^ 
M.  Krame.    i  vol.  lamo,  extra  cloth,    1  50 
Extra  gilt  2  00 

Groping's  After  Truth,  a  Lite-)ourney 
fruin  .\e«v  itnuland  i  ong^regationalism  to 
the  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  By 
Joshua  Huntington.  One  yolume  yellum 
cloth,  75  cts. 

The  Clergy  and   the  Pnlpit  and 

their  Relations  to  the  People.  By  M.  TAbb^ 
Isidore  MuUois,  (  haplain  to  Napoleon  111. 
One  vol.  lamo,  extra  cloth,  .  150 

Half.calf,  extra,  .   3  50 

Symbolism  ;  or.  Exposition  of  tho 

Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  as  evidenced  by  their  Symbolic 
Writings.  Ky  John  A.  Moehler,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  wMh  a  Memoir  of  'he 
Auth'ir,  preceded  by  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  State  of  Protestantism  and  Catholirian 
in  Germany  for  iLe  ia&t  Hundred  Years,  uf 
J.  B.  Robertson,  Esq.,      .  4  Od 

An  Amicable  Discussion    on  tho 

t.:hurch  of  England,  and  on  the  Reformation 
in  general,  dedicated  to  the  Clergy  of  every 
Protes<aiit  Communion,  and  reduced  into 
the  form  of  let  ers,  by  the  Right  Rcr.  J.  F. 
M.  Trevern.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Strasbourg. 
Led  by  the  i<ev.  William  Richmond. 


Translated 

I  voi.  i2mo,  580  pages. 


2  00 


Anima  Divota )    or,  Deront  SonL 

Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Very  Rev.  J. 
B.  Pagani,  Provincial  of  the  Order  of  Char- 
ity in  England.  I'his  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  useful  books  that  enrich  our 
spir.tual  literature.  It  is  a  series  or  excellent 
considerations  relative  to  the  Eucharist  as  a 
sacritic(;  and  sacrament,  and  will  be  found  by 
the  pious  (^.atholic  to  be  a  valuable  manual 
in  the  prci)aration  for  Holy  Communion. 
a4mo,  clott),  60  cts. 

Bona  Mors:  A  Pions  Association  of 

ttie  Devout  Servants  or  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  dying  on  the  Cross,  in  ordec  to  obtain 
a  good  death.   a4mo,  cluth,  25  cts. 

Why  Men  do  not  Believe  |  or  The 

Principal  Causes  of  Infidelity.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Mgr.  Laforet.   Clo  h, 

1  00 

In  Beaven   we   &now   Onr  Mwn. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Pfcre  Blot,  i 
vol.  i8mo  60  cts. 

The  See  of  Peter,  the  Bock  of  the 

("hurch,  the  Source  of  Junsdiciion,  and  the 
Centre  of  Unity.  By  Thomas  William  Allies 
X  vol.,  cloth  76  cts. 

Oronnds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine, 

contained  in  the  Profession  ot  Faith  publish- 
ed i>y  Po|>e  Pius  ;  to  which  are  added. 
Reasons  why  a  Catholic  cannot  Conform 
to  th«  Protestant  Religion.     3200.  cloth, 

20  cu. 

The  Gentle  Skeptic   or  Hwmym  and 

Conversations  of  a  ('ountry  Justice  on  the 
Authenticity  and  Truthfulness  of  the  Old 
Tesument  Records.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C. 
A.  Walworth,   i  vol.  nmo,  .  1  50 
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Tho  Doctrine  of  Hell)  ventilated  in  a 

Discussion  between  Kev.  C  A.  Walworth 
and  Wm.  Henry  Hurr.  i  tol.  i8mo,  60  cts. 

The  Devont  Communicant.  By  Rev. 

P.  Itakcr.    3;mo,      ....   50  ^'ts. 

The  Visible  Unity  of  the  Catholic 

Church  in  ti  iiaincd  rtijuinst  Oup'isiie  'J'heo- 
ries ;  with  an  Lxpla  la  io-.i  of  Conain  1*ms- 
sages  in  Ecclcsiusucal  History  erronenuslv 
apprtale:!,  to  in  their  sup|iort.  Ky  M.  /. 
Rhodes,  M.A.   a  vols,  m  i,  810.  doth  extra, 

5  00 

Letters  to  a  Prebendary.  nemR  an  An. 

Bwer  to  kcflecli^)n^4  on  I'opcrv  hv  Kev.  J. 
Stiir^is,  I.L.I).  My  Ri-hl  Kev.  /.  M'.lner. 
D.D.   a4n)o.  cloth  cls. 

A  Vindication  of  Italy  and  the  Papal 

Sutes  40  cts. 

The    Government   of    tho  Papal 

States  50  CIS. 

Filly  Reasons  why  tho  Catholic  Re- 

f>nK!ii  to  he  )*retcire«I.         .  40 

Life  of  St.  John  the  Evang-elist  2  00 
Life  of  Father  Bernard^  •  •  1  50 
The  Mistress  4>f  Novices  Enlisl^^^^^cd 

up-.n  Ji=r  Uiiiics.  Ti inslaii.'.l  l>i  :i  N.s-i  1 
rt  Mt-rcy.    Net.  ■    1  50 

Catechism   of  Christian  Religion. 

I  r."'  U  ed  fn-iii  the  tjcmian  M  i  c  ;irl>i-, 
by  Faniitr,  SJ.,       ....    75  tts. 

The  Veil  Withdrawn.  From  tiic  ^ler  c»: 

ot  Mine.  (.-lavea.  .  •      •      •    1  50 

The  Holy  Communion.  Its  Philoso- 
phy, Theology,  anil  *'iatti<e.  H\  Jchii  liti 
naid  Dul;;airn»,  Priest  of  the  C)rat'or\  '^1  St. 
}*hilip  Nc(i.    I  vol.  i2ino.  .  .2  00 

Familiar  Discourses  to  the  Tonng, 

t  iLC;,*.!'.ii  i)V  i«ii  \il(ii»*.s  i«.  I'.irci  tN.  H>.  A 
Catjv.li^,  j>riest.    1  vol.  lanio.  ci'  th.  75  cl*.. 

Homihold  on   the  Commandments. 

e'wj.  '1  iic  I'i  niir.a;.t.i:u  '  t N  iiw.  S.  craincul'' 
cxpluii.cii  III  l-.:.v  iv\..  I )'M  ii'i''.-..  Ilv  ;t.c 
Rudhi  K*'v.  Dr.  Mninih'..ii.  .iu.h".  •  :  -'"kc:!! 
Principles  01  (.'athoi-is."  i/um,  i:!ri'.h.  2  CO 

Spiritual  Combat,    r..  \%c.t.  :i  tuKied. 

i  he  l'c.-*ce  ot' ihf  y-oui  and  !»ic  1  lui-i  incss  ^  t 
tlic  I  lent  which  liic'J  to  liS'-;.  in  firder  to  I.-v  e 
to  Gorl.    32rno,  40 '-tJ* 

Practical  Discourses  on  the  Pcrfcc- 

•io.is  uuo  \V«>rks  a' i\  ti.e  Divmifv 

una  \N  or';s  o«  .le  us  1  lir.*t.  »*v  Kcv,  J. 
Kceve.  6V0,  cloin.  2  50 

Triomph  ot  Religion;  or,  A  Choice 

i»ciL«i:,>i'  ■s-'i  Ld  t,ill^^  .NuiratUL,.  (  or.ijr.cri 
Iron.  \:ir'ou*»  uiiLltr>rh.    i>Jii.o.  cloih, 

Spiritual  Consoler;  or,  Instructions 

i<>  Ki.iu;:i;o"t  Pioiis  ^oi.K  n.  t..e!i  1^1. ufi*'-  aovl 
a]|v«\- tlici  c^.rs.  V\  iiitt  ii '■: •::ir.  «ll\  :r.  I.;.tin 
bv  J' alJicr  \juM<Jriii  a'":.    i;<p.<i,  50  if*- 

Stories  on  the  Seven  Virtues,  t  >- . \  r, c 

M.  s"^U:\:i;:.  .i.i.i:t»l  ■  N  ot    '  »■  C'"-.'  u!  I'l  H'C 
Ki^syi>."    <.  r-'is     H  ^ciio'- ot  pk'ThI  nif".  in- 
•.ert:M:i".*j   l;«i(.  s    l",,!  w  iiii  asi  t.i.*:  yi,L 
pliC"iy,  fm  li  I'llu'^traiiiij.'  iiie  inunn  :.  <  i  1  ne 
01  the  seven  vniueb.)    i8ui'..,  cloth.   60  tls. 

Oratory  of  tho  Faithful  Soul ;  or,  Dc- 

TOtiuuK  to  the  Mo&i  Holy  bacrauieut  and  to 


our  Blessed  Ladr.  TransUted freoi  tl 
of  Veneiable  Abbot  Hlosius.  By 
Aston  Colfia,  Priest  of  the  Oratonr. 
cloth  

Nouef  s  Meditations  on  tho  L 

Passion  olOur  Lord  Jesus  C'hrist.  U 
Oay  in  the  Year.  By  Rer.  J.  No 
To  which  are  abided.  Me  ditation^  01 
cred  Heart  ol  Jesus  «.""hrisl,  beinj;  ttii 
troni  a  Nove:ia  ni  preparation  tor  a 
the  same.  By  Father  C.  Bori^o^  S. 
vol.  i.tfno,  880  pages  

Familiar   Instmctionfl    on  1 

I'rayt-r.  By  the  Abbe  (  o-irbon.  Tr 
tro:n  ihc  French,  and  edited  by  Rei 
(iordon,  of  tneOraiorv,  London,  irc 
cl'>!h.  ....... 

abi*idgment  of  the  Christian  Da 

My  the   Ki^ht  Rev.    bisi.op  hav. 

cloth  

Confidence  in  the  Mercy  ol 

Kcrtcctions  on  the  f  ionHd-ncc  m  th 
of  ( iod.  By  tiie  Riphl  Rev.  Jor^ph  I 
i8mi>.  cloth,  .... 

Memorial    of    a  ChristiaB 

(\)n'.i>nMi^  all  'hat  a  soul  hl-wIv  coni 
(T<)d  oi:^ht  to  do  '.hat  it  may  attain 
feci  I  •  n  to  wiiich  it  oufint  to  aspire. 
Lfwis  deGniiiada,  O.S.D.  Revised 
rected  by  Rev.  F.  J.  L'EsiranKe, 
»8ino.  cloth  

Adhemar  do  Bclcastel;  or,  I 

Hasty  in  Judfirinfir^  • 
Mary,  Star  of  tho  Sea:  a  Siory 

ol  c  L)J.  o::o:\  

Life  of  Christ.  Tra^Mated  from  th) 
01  Louis  \'t«iillo:  liy  R-jv.  A.  Kailej 
i2inc,  

A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Bwini^  e 

:  vol  q;iarl",  I'-cl,         .        .        .  , 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  1 

cred  ilcar:  oi  Marv.    TisTis  aicd  : 
lla.iHn  o:  l-jn.hc:  Lan/i,  aulh  'f  ul  " 
or  rmiiiiiii:.'"  c;c.  .  Wiiu  :in  introJu 
Rev.  (.:.  r.  .NKeii.ui.   24010.  cioih. 
Month  of  Mary. 

.Mflil-.rion-.  ct.  ..  in  H-.inor  «.;  ihe  I 
.\riiuined  'o--  each  dav  c»f  the  Montn 

» lol  l  

Petor  Clavcr:  A  Sketch  of  W 

a:i.l  i  !  r)or'^  i  .  beiial!  01  the  Atiicai 

.  vol.  imi^o  

Homilies  on  the  Book  of  Tobia 

A  i'iii.::i<.i!  K.V|  iunalio;i  i>:  tSe  1 
Dutif-,  of  Dotncsiic  l,ife.  By  Kc-v. ' 
tv'i  (t'n'N  A  tew  copies  ot'thiv  bo 
i3:no.  ( luth  

Counsels  of  a  Christian  Mother. 
Shadows  of  the  Rood,  bight 

Lc«.i'.  ic<,       .  •       .       .  . 

The  Divinity  of  Christ.    Ky  ri* 

S.  H.  Kov<;cr;.n<.  O.D.,      .  . 

Legrends  of  Holy  Mary 
Lenten  Lectures.    Bv  the  Rev.  ' 

liiiirc  

Price  of  a  SouL 
The  Progress  of  the  Ag-e, . 
A  Treatise  on  the  Catechism, 
Marriage  and  Family  Dntiei,  B 

h'siiop  I'-jfceil,  ... 

The  Land  of  the  Cid.   By  Os 

iJiUBtraieU,       .      .      .  _ 


and  BttDUui  Inqoidtion,  30  ctt.  > 

w«T^^«i  %f  Devotion  to  the  | 
Hcftn  of  jes'  S.  and  Spiritual  Hou- 
 50  CIS. 

m  of  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  | 

le  Latin  of  Arnouilt.  ■   2  50 

ddfln  Treasure ;  or.  The  Value 

Man  50  Lts.  . 

I 

m  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  j 

ooks.   iSmo,  clozh,  60  (-ts-  ' 

I 
I 

r  Christian,  in  Eight  Books. 

Supplei  i«nt.     Exiiacicd  frwm  the 
1%  of  M.  Hernicr  tie  Louvi^nv.  i8mo, 
 60  t^ts 


WS  BT  THE  PAULIST 
FATHERS. 

Bg's  Big-hway;  or,  The  Cath- 

urch  the  Onlv      uy  ft  hiilvatiuii  as  I 
ed  io  ititf  Holy  Scriptures.    By  Kev. 
lewit.    I  voi.  laino,  1  50 

M  of  the  SouL    Hy  Rev.  I.  T. 

New  edition,  .1  50 
K»t,  2  00 


of  Nature.    By  Rev.  1.  T. 
Fourth  KdiLion,  revisi^d,  cloth, 
 1  50 


m  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  for 

New  Edition.  Cloth,  extra,  .   1  50 

m  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  for 

d  i366.   Cioih,  ext. a.  1  50 

to  Catholic  Young  Womoo. 

*lly  for  iMose  who  cam  ihcir  owi.  li.- 
ly  Kcv.  Oeor^ie  beshoii,  .Ni iss.ODfO 
I  vol.  lamo,  1  00 

Father  Baker.  The  Life  and 

IS  ot  Kcv.  KratKis  A.  liakci. 

of  the  Coiigicgalto:)   of  Pai.i 
bv  Kev.   A.  h.  Hcwit.    One  v  »l. 
8vo,  pp.  504.  •  2  50 

ilf  or  morocco  extra,  .   4  00 

IS  of  the  Paulist  Fathers.   v\  >  1 . 

tmo,  ijf>  pa  les,  cioih,  .  1  60 

ad  Koiur^ed  Editionot  FatherVL-un^; 

jc  Bymns  and  Canticles.  'Vuis 

,  coiu«:n»  iwcniv-one  nt;v\  Hymis; 

%ihicti  are  rive  (.-h'istma.>  CaiuU,  h 
carol  lor  Kaster,  tntitleil  **  1  tr* 
t  Bells";  several  new  amt •i)rii;inil 
or  (  atccbisiii ;  the  :'Oj»ular  (.'cni^rt }:u- 
Kymnssunfi^  in  the  i  *^i\>s\.  Csiurch  by 
id.ry  and  (Jnrisiiai^,  Dottniie  Soci».  lies. 

tue  Way  01  the  (  ross.  etc.,  the  wliolc 
I  Ibe  most  comploie  Catholic  H\n»n- 
ver  published  One  vol.  izmo,   1  00 

M  of  the  Age.  With  Studies 

/iuKU»:;ne  ua  Ivmdred  Subjecib.  By 
«  K-  iiewit.     I  ToL  iamo,«xtia  cloth, 
2  00 


New  and  EDlarged  Edition  of 
The  Office  of  Vespers.   ContairinK  the 

order  ot  the  Vesper  ^ervice  ;  the  (iieaorian 
Psalm  Tones,  harmonized,  with  tfie  Psalms 
for  all  the  \'esi>crs  during  the  year  in  ii: ted 
for  chanting.  Ct^muion  nielo'iies  f>r  the 
Antiphoiis,  and  the  K«»ur  Antiienis  ot  the 
B.  V.  Mary.  Bv  Rev.  Alfred  Voung.  With 
the  Imprimatur  «.f  the  .M<;sl  Rev.  Archbishop 
ot  New  Vork  (The  (ireporian  Tones,  and 
the  words  of  tiie  I'salms.  hy  a  new  and 
ori&inal  division,  are  so  arra'n^jed  that  hut 
one  v(»iniing  of  the  Psalms,  as  given,  is 
needed  lor  all  the  Tones,  with  their  various 
endings.)  Single  copies,  .  .  .  75  cts 
Per  dozen,  6  00 

Hymns  and  Sonsr*  for  Catholic  Chil- 
dren. Containing  ihe  most  popular  Catt  olic 
liymns  for  cvcrv  season  ol  the  Christian 
Vear.  to;rether  with  May  Songs,  ChristinaB 
and  Kaster  Cantls,  for  tlie  use  of  Suuday- 
Sctiools,    Sodalitie.s,   and  Confraternities. 

Paper  covers,  '  15  cts. 

Cloth,  flexible,  25  cts. 

Liffht  in  Darkness  1  A  Treatise  on  the 

Ooscure  Night  of  the  Soul.  By  Rev.  A  V. 
llewit   x6mo,  cloth,  extra,  •  .      .   75  cts. 

The  Invitation  Heeded :  Reasons  for  a 

Return  to  Catholic  Unitv.  By  James  Kent 
Stotie,  late  President  of  Kcnybn  and  Hobart 
Colleges.   I  vol.  lamo,  .      .   1  50 

The  Life  of  the  Most  Rev.  XVL  J.  Spal- 

ding,  D.b.,  Archbishop  ot  Bal'-imore.  liy 
Rev.  J.  L.  SpaUii'ig.  S.T.L.  i  vol.  8vo,  480 
pp..    with    poitrait    on    steel,  bevelled 

cloth  4  00 

.      .      .      .  gf" 


Halt-mor.,  . 


i  00 


Good  Thing's  for  Catholic  Readers 

A  Miscei:a:iv  oi  Catholic  Hi'.)grtfr'liy,  His 
lorv,  1  r.iviN,  eic.  1  oniaining  l*ictuiesand 
Sketches  of  Kini.ient  Per-ion.«t.  leprescniing 
the  Church  and  Tloisier,  the  S.ateund  Home, 
Reinaikable  Places  connected  with  Religion, 
K.imoiis  Even.s  in  all  Lands  und  Times. 
With  loS  illusiruiions.  Being  a  compilation 
rroni  the  first  five  years  of  "The  lll'isrrated 
Catholic   Kamily  Almanac."    x  vol.  lamo, 

2  00 

Pleadinsrs  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 

Jesus.  i'roui  the  Kitncli.  By  Kev,  M. 
(.omcrford.   Cloih,  60  cts. 


Grapes  and  Thorns.   By  the  author  of 

The  House  ot  Yorke."    1  vol.  8vo,   2  00 

Irish  Emigration  to  the  United  States 

What  it  Uu^  B^e  I,  and  \\  hui  ii  is.  t*acts 
an  1  Reflections  cs;)ecially  Aildrc^-sed  to  the 
Irish  People  i.wci  ding  to  Emigrate  liom 
their  Native  land,  and  to  ih  >se  living  in  the 
Large  (.'ities  of  threat  Britain  and  of  the 
U.iit»:d  State-*.  By  Rev.  Stephen  Bvrne, 
O.S.U.  1  vol.  lamo,  cloth,  .  .  •  125 
^aper,  60  cts. 

Sacrum  Septenarium;  or,  The  Seven 

(iifts.  f  the  Ho(vGh  <s:,asExem.-litied  in  the 
Life  and  Pcrso  >  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
for  the  Guidance  and  instruction  of  Children. 
By  Rev.  Henry  Formby.  i  voL  x6mo,  1  25 
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BOOKS  IN  PAPBR  COVBRS.  ^^j^  lHyiteiM  of  tiM  B«lj  ^ 


Dr.  Newman's  Reply  te  Gladstone. 

50  cts. 

Archbishop  IVIanninsr'B  Reply  te  Glad- 
stone,  50  ciK. 


Historical  Catechism.   Ry  M.  [Ai 

H  ieury.  C'oiilinucd  down  to  tlie  tTW 
Day,  by  Futlier  Konnby.  iSmo,  paper  car 

10  ( 


The  Tme  and  the  False  InfiUlibility. 

By  Bishop  Fess  er,  ....   50  (^^s- 

The  Syllabus  for  the  People.        a  | 

Mouk  uf  M.  .Augustine's,       .      .   25  cis. 


Ri.  Rev.  Bishop  Vang'han's  Reply  to 

Mr.  Gladstune,  25 


Bishop  Ullathome's  Reply  te  Mr. 

GladsLone,  25  ^i-s 

The  Catholic  Christian  Instmcted. 

By  Bishop  CUalloner.  .   20  <-'ts. 

Bossnef  s  Ezpewition  of  the  Doctrines 

of  the  Catliolic  ('hurch  on  MHtt('r><  of  C'on- 
trovsrsy.    With  Notes.    Large  edition. 

25  cts. 

Bossnef  s  Exposition  ef  the  Doctrines 

of  the  Catholx  (Jhuich  on  MhUcisoi  Con- 
troversy.   Without  Motes.   Small  cd  tion. 

20  cts. 

The  Poor  Man's  Catechism ;  or,  The 

Christian  Docrine  Explaii.ed.         25  cls. 

The  Poor  Man's  Controversy,  25  cts. 
End  of  Reliirions  Controversy,  50  cts. 

Gallitzin  en  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

25  cts 

Catholic  Tracts.  Vol.  i.,  .50  cts. 

Oakeley  on  the  Mass,  25  '  i^^. 

Oakeley  on  Catholic  Worship,    25  cis 

The  Comedy  of  Convocation  in  the 

Eiiglisii  t.-huich,    ....      25  d'- 

Net  for  the  Fishers  of  Men,     .  6  <'ts 

FATHER  FORMBT  S  BOOKS. 
The  Parables  of  Onr  Lord  J csus  Christ 

With  twc.;ty-onc  illiistraiion.N,  25 

Formby's  School  Songrs.  The  junior uMd 

Seiti'jr  Sc  hool  So:ig-Book,  cornpitle  ir>  «i'ic. 

20  CIS 

The  Seven  Sacraments.  With  ."Sixteen 

lliustr.ujons,  25  cis. 

The  Seven  Dolors  ef  the  Blessed  Tir- 

gni  Mury.  Witi-  Seven  Illu'-lr..ti(v,'-.,  15  .  ts. 

The  School  Keepsake.  Witt.  Hour  lii.is. 

tr.ilio'i'.   12  «-t>» 

Lifb  of  Christ    .\ bridged.     With  *;evcra' 
ill ustrnl tuns  25  ctv 


THB  HOLT  BIBLB. 

Pocket  edition,  embossed,  plain.   .$1  j 

C  all,  red  -ir  u'lt  edge   0< 

Morocco,  exiru,  red  ed>!»*s  or  ifill, .  4  ■ 

Mo.-ix  (.-(I  or  calt.  extra,  lull  i^ilt, .      -  6 

Tooicd  fd.iC,   6 

MDroi  co  Till  key,  bevelled,  .  8' 

12mo  cdiiionj  embossed,  plain,      ■  1 
b!,ni.i<issi  d,  Kilt.     ....  % 

M'Torcn.   4 

Miiri)«.(  o,  exfra  6 

Kullrult,  ...  .6 

'*       or  iiiorocio.  imjled  ed&e.  .  7 

8vo  edition  r-^*"ted  d-.  li^e  finest  qualit- 
papct.  \v.:k  Illuslr.-*icd  Kumily  Kecur<1,t 

Aruiies'jue,   $4 

Koaii,  iirilt  5 

Mt'f' •«..  •■».  cMra,  bevelled,  .       .  7 

Kull  calf,  bevelled  8 

or  mori'cco,  tooled  ed|ee.    .  0 

NBW  TESTAMENT. 

L2mo  c\oth   .$0 

K:tibos>C'!,  Kilt,  1 

Koan,  i'il  9 

Mori>i'(:o.  extra,  bevelled,  .  .4 

32mO  t'l''th.  crir.)C)s<cd,  .  $C 

uilt  

K<'i»n.  lull  L'ilt  1 

T  ikc«-  I'lorocro,  ...  S 
h  ull  cull  I 


FOLLOWING  OF  CHRIST. 

In  Kfui  Hr.'.k^.  J<v  Th'un*''  &  Ken-*:-:*. 
Ke'K  t :  f)  v  1:  I'u  •  cnclusi'  >ii  1  t  k.A'.  'i  rti» 
I  r..i.'.';in.il  tV.  'ii  i^iy.  I-renco  t-ir  'Ays  •  r 

.V......  -  I..-:.  f< 

.\r:.  .iil'  

niustratcd  12]no  edition. 

l'!':  ill   .  ] 

Tui  'vO'.  nr''»)c.-i).  super  t.xtra.    .       .  * 

F-.ilKal:  I 

Without  the  Rcflcctiona.  jzmo 

I         I'x  i.i  

K-.:in.  u'.l-  '..'.-L*  

!  urkc\  ■•■(ir-.-cc.;  super  extra,    .      .  1 

K-.iU  ca'f.   ; 

OFFICB  OF  HOLT  WEBl 

\ci  «>rd  the  RnindTi  Mi^-^i  and  Urc\ 

\-\  l.ali  :i!iil  K- i:' ^-h.  New  au>ite%i«ei 
ti  in.    iS:i>'.,   l«'t!i.         .       .       .  $< 

^  i.-bo^i|i;r,  ^ilt  

Ro::n  iiilt  J 

Mor«>cco.  gilt,      .  j 


PRAYER-BOOKS. 

M*^1»D,  AND  BNI.ARGRD   EDITION  OT 

ttn  MISSION  BOOK. 

nief  Il%^Uuctionsalw!  Prayers,  adapieil 
tVKirt  the  Kkiiis  or  thk  Mismon. 
Dnwn  diklfv  from  the  Works  of  St.  Al- 
pfcDOBii  LlUptiri  Nkw.  Imi  kovkd.  and  k,n- 
■r:MQ  Sl>ltte>N  hattJiOWfit  i'rnyer- 

'iitfMiirf  Edited  by  tlie  Paulist 
u    6*n  illustrated  with  new 

I  So^rtfrlfigi,  ^o*.  UP  exnresslv  for  this 
F*d1tion,   U  contains      coiDplete  'csperal, 
L  nritca  a'td  othKliMQttMOli  it  i3o 

p*  }iirjj:er  ibaffif 


.  J  Edition.  -Arabesque  plain, 

^nbciVjueH  *:Ji-t, 

il«  rul}  aiU  

lull        clasp<t,  . 
04  CO,  f:Ktrii,  boelled,  . 
liorocto,  eit^tt,  bevelled,  clasps. 
Mdf-,  ciira.  rjf  v..  tooled  tdK;cs,  etc., 
MwDC^^o,  riiii<  and  tooled  edf^us. 
Fall  ^U. 

Full  cmM,  ft:iLjble  

Fml  cmlt^  herclled. 

bH.        W'llf  d  eiif^es,  etc. , 

Flilililltr  inm  and  tu.  led  edges. 


$1  00 
1  60 

1  75 

2  00 
4  00 
4  60 

6  60 

7  00 
4  60 

.  5  00 
6  00 

6  50 

7  60 


Arabesque,  plain. .  $0  76 

li,  erob^^^^s^^^i  Rilt  edi;cs.  1  26 

Anh.,  emt>n*^t  li,  g^Jt  etlRes  and  dps.  1  60 

Ko-n,    1  60 

Roan,  ffilt  and  cUsps   1  76 

Morcxrco   2  26 

Morocco,  lull  Kilt   2  60 

Morifcco.  extra   8  60 

Morocc  o,  extm,  bt: relied  clasps,      .  4  50 

Thl^  ediiT.n  is  jiri-  tt-d  on  dear  white  paper 
fcom  the  same  Ivpe,  and  con'ul  is  the  samf 
■ifttter  as  the  tine  «  ditio",  ttiakiu^  it  ilu;  cheap 
mA  Praycr-Ho.'L  trer  i-u  'lishe-:. 


DAILY  COMPANION. 


ConUini.-:»f  a  Selei  tioTi  n!  Pravers 
tional  Exerrisc--  ti>r  the  use  of 
Embef<  shed  wliU  thiiiv  ».ix  verv 
t»t  ve  En  jia-  iiiiis.   32in«\  cl')tii. 

Arabesque,  pUiri  

Arabes.|ue.  Kilt  

Ki>an.  cllt  

Roan,  full  ffilt. 


Morot.c-» 
Fuii  calf,  ant  quc. 
Fi.ll  c-ilf,  riiiiuicd  an«i  clasp. 

This  bo  ik  is  iir-.med  on  the  tines 
paper,  and  is  a  luo^^t  appropriate 
children. 


and  Devo- 
Children 
nc;«t  ilMis- 
.$0  25 
60 
60 
76 
.   1  00 
2  00 
.  2  60 
.   4  00 

qi-alitv  of 
prtrscMt  for 


CHRISTIAN'S  GUIDE  TO 
HEAVBN. 

ipamo,  arabe*^que  $0  50 

Arabesq'ie,  vilt  »  76 

Ro«n.  full  mlt   1  26 

yi<%Tncr,i*.  ^x\r%  2  60 

Full  caU.  antique  3  00 

Full  calf,  riuiinud  and  clasp,  .4  00 


OATHOUO  MANUAL. 

Contiininiir  a  Selection  of  Prayers  and  Devo- 
tional Exercises.   i8mo,  cloth,  .      .$0  76 

Anbesqne.  i»laiii  1  00 

.Arabesque,  gilt,  1  26 

.Am.  nior.  gilt   2  60 

MnriKCo,  fxtra  '3  60 

Kill]  culf,  antique,  ....  4  60 
Kiiil  calf,  rimuicd  and  clasp,  6  00 


GARDEN  OF  THE  SOUL  i 

Or,  A  Manual  of  Spiritual  Exercise*-  and  In- 
sirui  ti'uis  for  Chnstiaus  who,  living;  in  the 
w'jtld.  aspire  to  oevouon.  By  RiRht  Rev. 
lir.  CtiAi.i.o.N'KK.   24100,  cloth,  .      .$0  60 

Arabesijuc  gilt  1  00 

K.):n:,  fwIlRllt  16© 

Mofficco,  f'llt  2  60 

H  .11  call,  antique  3  00 

Full  call,  rinimed  and  cUsp,  5  00 


THE  KEY  OF  HEAVEN  i 

Of.  Devout  Christiar.'ii  Daily  ronipanion.  To 
Which  is  added.  Daily  Devotii»n  ;  or,  Profit- 
able Manner  ut  Meaiitifj;  Muss.  Illustrated. 

341110,  cloth  $0  60 

Arabcsiiue,  t;ilt  1  00 

Koan,tull  Rill  1  60 

Morocco,  gilt  2  60 

Full  calr,  aatiiiut;  3  00 

Kull  call,  riinnied  and  clasp.  6  00 


TRUE  PIETY  I 

Or.  The  liiiy  Well  Si-ent.    A  Manual  of  Fer- 
vent Prnv'.rs,  Pious  Keflcctions,  and  Solid 
Instructions  lor  Catholics,  ifinio. 
.\raSosque  ai;d  cloth.  .  .$0  76 

.Arabesijuc  (.mU.     .      .      .      ,      .    1  25 

Ko  in.  red  cite  2  00 

.Aniericni)  mi<P»cc<^  gilt.  .2  26 

Aineriran  ir.oiocco,  full  gilt,  .    2  60 

Morocco,  pill  '    .   3  60 

Kull  call,  anti«iue  4  60 

Kiili  cai!.  rimmed  and  clasp,  6  00 


PIOUS  GUIDE  TO  PRAYER  AND 
DEVOTION. 

'  oiita-m  jz  varii'us  Pr.T  tict«-  of  Pioty  calcu- 
lutetl  ton-swei  the  dcn;urd<  f-t  the  devout 
m'.nibcr'*  of  the  i  atholic  (  hutch.  i<«mo, 

.A  I  -  be'«qi:c  $0  76 

.Ai  ibcsiiMC,  uilt  1  26 

.Am.  nu^r.,  pi  '  rd|fe,    ...      .2  26 

Am  mor  f p II    t(  2  60 

Turr.      i!ir:r.  -iJL'vr  extra,  8  platcs,  .$3  60 

FulJ  ca arifqiic  4  50 

Ki.ll  c»i!f.  rinimni  ard  cla^p.  .   6  00 

This  Prayer- Ho->k  «onlaiiis  the  Profession  ot 

K4ith,  I'lona  M'-rs  Ke>-ti\als  rxphiined,  as  well 

IS  (  l»  er  important  things  not  generally  found 

■n  pra\  er-books. 


PIOUS  GUIDE. 

«4m«>,  cloth.  .      .  $0  60 

Arabe"-que,  gilt,   1  00 

Roan,fi.:U?irt   1  50 

Moroc<o,  giV   2  50 

Full  calf.  anti(|ue   8  00 

Full  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp,           .  5  00 
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PATH  TO  PARADUm. 

\  Selrction  of  Pravcrs  and  Devotions  for  Ca- 

iholics.   48010,  cloth  $0  2C 

Arabesque,  icilt,  40 

Roan,  full  pUt  76 

Morocco.  (!ilt  1  2S 

Full  t.-alf.  antique  1  76 

Full  calf,  rimmed  und  clasp,  .   8  00 


Thk  most  coMfr.RTK  Pkaykk-Book 

PKRLISHKD. 

THE  CATHOLIC'S  VADB  MfiCUM. 

A  Solfcl  Manual  of  Prayers  for  Daily  Use. 
Compllsd  from  ^piirovtd  sources.  New  and 
improved  editicni  reprinted  from  the  last 
London  edition,  coiiuiinini;  Lpistles  and 
oo«jpels.   500  piiges,  a4nio. 

Aritbesque.  plain  $0  76 

Arabesque,  fi'ilt  1  00 

Koan,  full  Rilt,  1  60 

Full  morocco,  3  00 

Full  calf,  4  00 


SBT  OF  PAHADISE) 

OpeniiifT  the  Gate  to  Eternul  Salvation.  lan  o 

arabcsipie  $0  76 

ArabcK«4ue.  kiU   1  26 

Am.  mor  .  lull  fiU   2  60 

Morocco,  gilt,   8  60 

Full  calf,  antique   4  60 

Full  calf,  riDimed  and  cUsp,           .  6  00 


THE  POCKET  PnAYER-BOOK. 

A  Ptayer-Book  for  .Me  .  'I  li's  book  is  printed 
fr')iu  beautiiul  targe  !\i'C,  on  cxira  fine 
Prencli  pu|'cr,  a..d,  alllH.ii^h  co.Humin^  650 
pages,  isonlv  i.j  incli  thick.  mk  l»fs  l-  ny. 
and  a'i  inches  wid'/.  It  CM  a  ;\?>,  besidi*» 
Festival  Days,  cic.  A  '^unima- y  ■  (  ririsliun 
Doctrir.r — Murnlns  an«l  Kveii  n^  Praver?*- 
Thc  I'Lree  Ijtat-.ies— 'I'h'-  f  ■cniplc'.c  Mass.  u) 
Latin  and  Knulisij-  \'cspers--aii«i  tl  e  K^-is- 
tics  and  (J<ispels 

Arab'-sque  $0  60 

Arabesque,  ijilt  edjje  75 

Roan,  Lilt  1  25 

Morocco,  extra  2  60 

Full  calf  3  00 

Mnroct  o,  tuck,  3  00 

The  l*ncket  Praver-Book,  virMoui  Ki  K'.les 
and  (i')«p«:ls.  Suitable  lor  the  Vkst  Pi^i  kh  i. 

Arab'  ^<iu.-,   $0  40 

Embiis<«'d,  cili  60 

Ronn.  tfill  1  00 

Morocco  1  60 

Full  call,  limn  2  00 

Morocco,  tuck  2  00 


The  "  Senpareil*^  0/  Frmjfr^ 

THE     ''BED    LINE"  1 
PZIAYES.BOOK  FOR  ] 

CoNTAIMNfi  EpISTLBS  AND  Go 

Arabt-siiue.  gilt  edjjc, 


Koaii,  lull  {{ill. 
Moro<  cu,  extra, 
Full  calf. 


Lar^e  Typ*  Prayer- Boek 

fOANVAL   OF  CATHOXJ 
NTTT. 

N\'iiH  ErisTi.Ks  A.Ni)  Gi'srm.ji. 
.^ruf-ksque*.  plain,  .... 

Arahcsque,  uilt  

Ko:in,  tiill  ;  ilt  

MoviM  ci».  extra,  .... 
Kul!  Cii.f.  extra,  .... 


Blannal  of  the  Blessed  Sa 

Pubi.stit-d  v%-ith  ;he  .-\ ripiudatiou 
nente  ("'■.troinai  Mc»  lu^key. 
Arabcsq'.e,  .  ... 
R  ati,  nil:.  .... 
Morocri  .  cx'.ra,  .... 
C  alt,  txlra,  


The  People'fi  Pictorial  Liv^ 

Suints.  >cripr ural  and  li  siorical. 
for  the  iiv  purt,  from  those  <>i  tl 
.\lban  Hutler.  hi  fiackupeN  of  t2 
p:.cke;  now  rcadv,  containing:  t 
twelve  I'ifforent  s.«ints.  >*er  pad 
These  art  got  uf^expressh  forSui 
presents. 

Packets  of  Scripture  Zlln 

(  onJain.iij^  h  \-\  i:!avirv> 
troi.i  III  '  ')M  :/:d  New  'J  t:-..a- 
iT^nr.ii   .iesiinit  bv    Kh  cr.  1 

I       pai  ka  es  of  titlv,    .       .       .  . 

I 

Twenty  lUnstrationK  of  1 

;      (.IIS.  el-     l^>I.■..  •  •  •  i»:.>i--.  a:t^r  1 
<>i:ns.    W'rh  aii]  r  -piiate  texts. 

,  ninminatcd  Snnday-Schoo! 

I  c'i  (  aids  in  cadi  1  ack',;. 

h  ir<l  '^et  ics.  '.u-t. 
j       Sei  '»■  d  serirs,  i-.ct, . 
I      Thiiii  ser'c:s  net,  . 
I      Koun  h  series,  net,  . 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CLASS 

rheCailiolIc  Teac  her's  Sun'lay-s 
I  Book.  No.  I,  ;>aper  per  tlozen, 
I  Ti  c  ^  in. iav-sc'iool  Class-books.  ( 
I      per  d.i/..      .      .  ,  . 


The  Catholic  Publication  Societ; 

LAWRENCE  KEHOE,  0«n.  Ageut, 

9  Warren  Street,  New  Yoi 


Foreign  Books. 


Bool's  ordered  from  this  list  irill  not.  be  tal'en  back  or  exchanaed, 
A  discoriut  from  prices  not  marked  net  i.s  aUowed  to  cter(/i/men, 

libraries,  and  relic/ious  institutions. 
Any  of  the  fotlowiny  books  not  on  Iiand^  will  be  ordered  if  ao  desired. 


ni]»aii8on  between  the,  Ilifl- 

of  the   Ciiiircli  Hud  tlie  ' 
puecies  of  tim  Apocalyp"**),  J^l  00 
oui  ParapbraHe  on  the  Steven 
nientiai  PbhIuis  ;  or,  Practi- 
Ouide  to  Uepentauce.  Rev. 
ilytb,  ...  .50 

al'ijrue  of   Comfort  against 
bulalion.    Sir  Thomas  More,  1  50  ' 
■ectory  for  Novices  of  every 
igioui*  Order,  .       .  1  00  ' 

Dtur*»K  of  a  Watcli,       .       .  1  00  | 
w  Floirt-rs  from  tlie  Garden,  1  00 
n(v»n»  with  the  SAints.  W. 
Anderdon,  D.D.    Firnt  and 
wndSerien,  .       .       .  1  20 

ondred    Meditations  on  the 
reofiJod.    Robert  Soutli  well,  | 
tbe  Society  oi  Jesus,  Prient 
I  Martyr.     With  Portrait. 

ol.  12in(»   3  00  , 

»'Sl.  Peter,  bin  Name  and  iiis 
ice.aa  set  forth  in  Holy  Scrip- 

e  2  50 

»,T.  \V.     The  Formation  of 
riMeudom.    2  v<»ls.,      .       .  13  00 

on  the  Druids,  Ancient 
urches,  and   H' and  Towers  , 
iMaud.    H»v.  U.  Smiddv. 

tto  '  .  2  00 

ntroduciion   to    History  of 
'^ce,      .       .       .       .'      .  1  50 
'^icene    Cliristian  Library, 
nalations  of  tlie  Writin^rf' of  ' 
Fathers  down  to  .\.d.  3*>5.  24  | 

•  out.   Per  vol.,    .  .3  00 
^Mic  Fathers     1  v<»l 

**tn  Martyr  and  Athena/^oras.  1 

POj. 

^'i^n,  Tbeophilus,  and  tlie  C\e 
**«niines,    1  vol. 
'ti^ni  of  Alexandria.    Vol.  1. 
»»«^UB.    V.d.  1. 
»I>c>lytufl.  Vol.1, 
^ullian  a^aiuBt  Marcion.     I  vol. 
>»"ian.    Vol.  1. 

^     Completion  of   Irentcus  and 
ttjpolyius.    1  vol.    •  ^ 

*  \vriiinj^B  of  Ori^ren.    Vol.  1. 
^«nt  of  Alexandria.    Vol.  2. 
^Ullian.  Vol.1. 


The  Writiosjs  of  MethodiuB.  1  vol. 

(■yprian.    Vol.  2. 

Apocrvphal  Writings.    1  vol. 

Tertuilian.    Vol.  2. 

The    Clemeniinea   and  Apostolic 

Cousiitutlons.    1  vol. 
Tertuilian.    Vol.  3. 
Arnobius.    1  vol. 

Diony«ius,  Gregory  Thauuiaturgue, 
etc. 

Lactantius.    2  vols. 
Ori/en.    Vol.  2  {completion). 
Early   Litur^ries  and  Remaining 
Fragments. 

Anti-Janus.    Dr.  Her^enr^^iber,    $2  50 

Arbitration  Instead  ot  War.  Rt. 
lien.  Lord  Montaj^u,  M.P. 
Paper,  .  .  1  00 

A  Remembrance  for  the  Living  to 
Pray  for  the  Dead.  Rev.  James 
Mumford,  S.J  1  00 

A  Reply  to  Faber's  **  Difficulties 
of  Romanism.'*  Rev.  F.  (■.  Hu- 
senbetb  2  00 

A  Series  ^f  Papers  in  Vindication 
of  Catholicism.  E.  W.  At  wood, 
R.A,  2  50 

A  Spiritual  Compemlium,  in 
which  the  Principal  Difficulties 
in  the  Way  of  Perfection  are  ex- 
i)lained.  Father  (Caspar  de  la 
Fijjuera,  of  the  Society  of  Je- 
sus,  2  00 

A  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  .       .  2  00 

Atwood's  SiroiUHia  Proratholica. 
A  Series  of  Papers  principally 
Procatholic  or  Antidotal  to  Anti- 
christianisin,      .  .       .  1  50 

Becket,  Archl)i8bop  of  Canterbury, 
Lifri  of.    xMrs.  Hope,  .  .  2  00 

BelKirmine,  Cardinal.  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms.    Cl(»th,         2  50 

Book  of  Moses ;  or,  The  Penta- 
teuch, in  its  Am  horhhip,  Credi- 
hiliiv,  and  Civilization.  Rev. 
W.  Smith.  Ph.D.    Vol.  I.  .       .  7  50 

British  and  Irish  History,  a  Manu- 
al of.    R»-v.  Thos.  Flanagsn,     .  5  00 

Butler's  (Rev.  Alban)  Meditations 
and  Ldscourseh  on  the  Sul>lime 
Truths  and  Imporunt  Duties  o! 
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ChristiaDitj.    2  vols,  post  8vo, 
cloih  $4  00 

Calderon,  Dramas  of.  Tragic, 
Comic,  and  Legendary.  Trmis- 
Ihted  t-om  tiie  S[)Hnii*li  l»v  D.  F. 
McCarthy.  2  voIh.,     .     '  .       .  (>  00 

Cam[>ioii,  Edniond  :  a  Bio|^rapby. 
Kicliard  SiiDpSi)!!,       .      .       .  '>  2o 

Cardinal  Mez-iSi)faiiti,  the  Lite  ot. 
C.  W.  KiiHhfli.  D.D  4  00 

CaBsiao'H  Conference*.  Father  Ki>- 
bert,  i}t  Mount  St.  Bernard'H  Ab- 
bey.   2  voir*  2  50 

CaBwair^  Hymns  and  Ptjems,       .  2  5U 

Caiecl  let  i(M  i  Ht^ad  i  n  tj-  Book — 1 11  h- 
tory  and  Docj  rine,      .       .  .75 

Cathi>iic  Doctrine  o!"  the  Atone- 
meot.  Henry  Nuicombe  Obnn- 
bam,  iM.A.,  .       .  5  00 

Ceremonial  according  to  the  Ko- 
man  Hiie.  Trani^lHied  trom  tlie 
Italian  of  Joseph  Baldenclii.  Kev. 
J.  D.  ililariuH  Dale.    New  ed.,  .  3  25 

Chailoner't}  Memoirs  ot  MiMnionary 
PrieHts,  and  otlier  Catholics  ol 
botli  sexes,  that  have  sufl'-red 
Doat)!  in  England  on  Heli^ious 
Accounts  from  1557  to  10«4,       .  1  50 

('briHtian  ("ounsels,  Sflected  fmm 
the  Devotional  \Vorks  of  Feu- 
elon,   2  50 

Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
Middle  Afcfes.  Henry  Tliomas 
Kiley,  M.A.   2  vols.,  .  12  00 

Companion  of  the  Sick.  A.  F. 
0/anam.    Lar^je  type,       .       .  1  50 

Compendium  of  tUe  Artof  Always 
Kejoicinjf.  F.  Al])honsu8  de 
Sarasa,  ..... 

Contemporary  Annals  of  Home,  . 

ConverHu>n  ot  the  '1%'utonic  Hace, 
Mrs.  Hope.     2  voIh.  12ino.       .  .<>  00 

Count  de  Montaleijji)»-ri's  Letters 
to     a     SclnKdteliow— 1^^27-y0. 
Translated  from  the  French  l>v 
.   C.  F.  Audley,     .      .      .  2 

Count  Lucanor  ;  or,  Fifty  Pleasant 
Si.ories  of  Patnmio.  Don  Juan 
Manual,  2 

Creation,  The  Simplicity  of ;  or, 
Tlie  Astronomical  ^loniiment 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  \V, 
Ad<dph  2  50 

Dailv  xManuul  of  the  'Hiird  Order 
ot  St.  Dominic,  in  Latin  and 
En^'lisb,  1  00 

Demon  of  Gold.  Hendrik  Con- 
science,  1  50 

De  Joinville's  Life  of  St.  Louis, 
Kinj^  of  France,  .  1  25 

De  Vere's  Infant  Bridal,  and  other 
Poems,  a  (0 

De  Vere's  Sisters  Inisfail,  and  other 

,  Poems,  2  50 


00 
50 


50 
00 


De  Vere's  Legfends  of  St.  Pi 
Diana :   The  Sonnets  and 

Poems  of  Henry  Coofliabh 

Notes.    Thomas  Park, 
Di^hy's    Cliildren's  Bowei 

Wiiat  You  liike.   2  vols.. 
Digl>y*sCompiium  ;  or.  The 
ot  the  Ways  of  the  C* 

Church.    4  vols., 
Ditfhy's  Eveniofj^K  on  tlie  Tl 

2  vols.. 
Directory  for  Novices  of 

Uelijrious    Order,  partic 

those  Devoted  to  the  Edu 

of  Voiiih,  . 
Divinity  of  Jeans  Christ.  A 

le  Nicolas,  . 
Dui)lin,  Gilbert's  History  of 

the  earliest  period  to  ihep 

time.    8  vols.. 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  ol 

don  and  Suburbs.  Alei 

Wood,  M.A., 
Echoes  of  ilie  Vatican,  . 
England,  D.Kld's  Church  H 

ot.    5  vols,  bvo,  . 
Essay  on  Beat  i  Heat  ion,  Can 

tion,  and  the  Processes  < 

CongrejxatiMn  of  Kites.  Fi 
Extracts  from  the  Fathers, 

nans,  and  other  Writers « 

Churcli.    Literally  Transl: 
Faber's  Hymns, 
Faber'h  Poems, 
Faber's  Notes  on  Doctrini 

Spiritual  Subjects.  2  vols. 
P'abei's  Spirit  and  Genius 

Piiiiip  Neri. 
Faith  ami  ReH'»:(m.  Abbe  Mb 
PVther  i«;natiu8.  Life  of. 
Fathers  of  the   Desert,  Li^ 

the,  .... 
Fhitine.     Princess  of  Biirji 

A  Tale  of  ti.e  First  Cn 

W'iliiam  Bernard  McCabe. 

edition, 
Fluwersot  Mary  ;  or.  Devoti* 

each  M;nith  in  the  War, 
Fullertnn  ^^Lady  (ieorgiaiia), 

Stories, 
<iod  in  his  Works.    Father  R 
(told  I)i;rg*^r,  and  other  P 

Lady  Fuller  ton,  . 
Good  Deeds.  Sketches  of  Ho 

I)ev<ited  Lives,  . 
(inspi-1  Harimmy  of  the  Li 

Our  Lord,  . 
Go>8Mlin.    Tlie  Power  of  the 

during  the  Muldle  Aijes.  2 
Great  Triiihs  in  Liule  Words 

Father  liawes,  ( >.S.<.'.. 
Heart  t«»  Heart  with  Jesus, 
He  iry  Suso,  The  Lite  ot.  Bj 

S-r-lf  

Henry  VIII..  The  Ufe  of,  . 
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of  the  ChoTcb  in  England. 
Bev.  Canon  Flanigan.  •  2 

 $9  00 

Paths  In  Spiritual  Life,    .  50 
of  the  Viceroys  of  Ireland. 
Gilbert,      .      .      .      .  3  50 
mfidence.   Father  Rogacci,  1  00 
le.  The,  ...  50 

ard:    A  Tale  of  Redemp- 
Rev.  Father  Rawe8,0.S.C.,  1  50 
I.   The  Life  of  Philip  Tho- 
Howard^  O.P.,  Cardinal  of 

.Ik  3  75 

of  the  Church, .  .  2  25 

ms  for  Mass  and  Holy  Com- 
on,  for  every  Day  in  the 

 75 

Snow.  Rev.  W.  H.  Ander- 

.  1  00 

,  A  History  of.  Martin 

rty  4  00 

and  her  Churches.  James 

in,  8  00 

A  Selection  from  the 
ly  Archives  of  The  Mc- 
Juddy  of  the  Reeks,  with 
ntroductory  Memoir.  W. 
ire  Brady,  D.D.  4to,  cloth,  10  50 

Ecclesiastical  History  of 
id,  from  the  Introduction  of 
tianity  into  that  Country  to 
ear  1829.    Rev.  M,  J.  Bren- 

0.  5.F  5  00 

.   Prof.  O'Curry's  Lectures 

le  MS.  Materials  for  Irish 

ry  5  00 

.  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish 
!iBcan  Monasteries  in  the 
Century.  Father  Meehan,  75 
.  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
nee  McCarthy  Reagh,  Ta- 
3f  Carbery,  McCarthy  Mor. 
)l  McCarthy,  of  Glean.a- 
m.   1  vol.  8vo,  .      .      .  8  50 

The  Towers  and  Tem- 
f  Ancient  Ireland.  Marcus 
K  M.U.I.A.,       .       .       .  8  00 

The  Irish  Reformation  ; 
le  Alleged  Conversion  of 
ish  Bishops  at  the  Acces- 
f  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
ued  Descent  of  the  Present 
lished  Hierarchy  in  Ireland 
the  Ancient  Irish  Church, 
led.     W.  Maziere  Brady, 

 1  00 

under  English  Rule.  Rev. 

r  Perraud, ...        4  00 

Christ:   A   Reply   to  M. 

1.  Pere  Gratry,      .       .  75 
in  C-onflict  ;  or,  Historic 
Illustrative  of  the  Times 

leen   Elizabeth.     1  vol. 

 2  50 

he  Son  of  Mary  ;  or,  The 


Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church 
upon  the  Incarnation  of  God  the 
Son.  Rev.  John  Brande  Morris, 
A.M.    2  vols.  8vo,     .  $0  00 

Julian  Watts  Russell,  Pontifical 
Zouave.   A  Memoir,  .      .      .  1  00 

Lady  May:  A  Pastoral.  Lady 
Chatterton,  1  50 

Lectures  on  Certain  Portions  of 
the  Earlier  Old  Testament  His- 
tory.  Rev.  Philip  G.  Munro. 
1  vol.  12mo,       .      .      .      .  1  75 

Lectures  on  Catholic  Faith  and 
Practice.   Sweeney,  .       .      .  4  50 

Lectures  on  the  Lite,  Writin/^, 
and  Times  of  Edmund  Burke. 
J.  B.  Robertson,  Esq.,      .      .  3  00 

Lectures  on  the  OScumenical  Coun- 
cil.   Rev.  J.  N.  Sweeney,  O.S.B.  2  50 

Legends  of  Our  Lady  and  the 
Saints  ,*  or.  Our  Children's  Book 
of  Stories  in  Verse,   .      .      .  1  25 

Letters  of  the  Most  Rev.  John 
MacHale,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  5  25 

Life  and  Death  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Francis  Kirwan,  Bishop  of  Kil- 
lala,  2  50 

Life  and  Spirit  of  Father  Augus- 
tine Baker,  1  25 

Life  of  Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
of  the  Order  of  Friars-Preach- 
ers,  4  00 

Life  of  Blessed  Alphonsns  Rodri- 
guez, Lay -Brother  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  With  engraved  por- 
trait.  1  vol.  crown  8vo,   .      .  2  50 

Life  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary. 
Rev.  George  Tickell.  1  vol. 
8vo   .  2  50 

Life  of  Blessed  iPeter  Favre,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  first  companion 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  From 
the  Italian  of  Father  Guiseppe 
Boero,  .      .      .       .  3  25 

Life  of  Louis  Marie  Grignon  de 
Montfort,  2  50 

Life  of  St.  Bernardine  of  Siena.  1 
vol.  12mo,  2  50 

Life  of  St.  Dominick  and  other 
Saints.    Illustrated,  .      .      .  5  50 

Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium. 
Rev.  Father  Murphy,  O.S.F..    .  1  00 

Life  of  St.  Franpois  de  Sales. 
1  vol  2  00 

Life  of  St.  German,  Bishop  of  Aux- 
erre  1  75 

Life  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Apostle  of^ 
Rome.   Mrs.  Hope,    .       .      .  1  50 

Life  of  St.  Walburge.  Rev. 
Thomas  .Meyrick,      .      .      .  1  00 

Life  of  Vincent  Palloti,  Founder 
of  the  Pious  Society  of  Missions,  jsi:^ 
Melia  2  00 

Life  of  Father  Henry  Yoang>     .  1  73 
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25 

50 
50 


25 
00 


Life  of  Stephen  Langton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburj,  $1 

Life  of  Anne  Catherine  Emme- 
rich 2 

Li^uori  on  the  Reli^jious  State, 

Lin^rd.  The  Ilistorj  and  An- 
tiquity of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church.   2  vols.,      .      .      .  5  00 

Lin^ard's  True  Account  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,       .      .  .1 

Little  Book  of  the  Love  of  God,   .  1 

Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Paint- 
ers, Sculptors,  and  Architects 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 
Translated  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Mee- 
han.   2  vols..     .      .      .      .  5  00 

L-ord  Dacre  of  Gilsland  ;  or,  The 
Rising  in  the  North.  An  His- 
torical Romance.  E.  M.  Stewart,  2  50 

Loretto  and  Nazareth.  William 
Antony  Hutchison,    .      .      .  2  50 

Love  of  Holy  Church.  From  the 
French  of  M.  I'Abb^  Petit.  Ed- 
ward Caswall,    .       .      .  .1 

Love  for  the  Holy  Eucharist,       .  1 

Luther,  History  of  the  Life,  Writ- 
ingfs,  and  Doctrines  of.  M.  Au- 
din.   2  vols  5 

Mahometanism  in  its  Relation  to 
Prophecy.  Andrew  Lisle  Phil- 
lips 2 

Manning's  Ctilebrated  Answer  to 
the  Rev.  C.  Leslie's  Case  Stated, 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Church  of  England,   .  .1 

Manning's  England  and  Christen- 
dom 6 

Manning's  Essays  on  Religion  and 
Literature.  Various  Writers. 
Edited  by  Archbp.  Manning. 
Vol.1  5 

Manning.   The  same.    Vol.  II.,  .7 

Manning.    The  same.   Vol.111.,  5 

Manning's  Love  of  Jesus  to  Peni- 
tents,  1 

Manning's  Moral  Entertainments,  2 

Manning's  St.  Francis  Assisi,  the 
Little  Flowers  of,      .       .  .1 

Manning's  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Pope  2 

Manual  of  Devotions  to  Our  Holy 
Father  Saint  Benedict,      .       .  1 

Manual  of  Devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  Father  Oautrelot,  1 

Manual  of  InBtriiction  in  the  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  1 

Manual  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assiei.    2  vols.,       .  3 

Marguerite  Iliblwrt.    A  Memoir,      au  i 

Margaret   Verflansen  :   A  picture  , 
from  the  Catholic  CI' 11  rch,       .  1  50  I 

Martyrs  Omitted  by  Fnxe.  Being 

Records  of  ReligiotiH  Persecu-  | 
tions  in  the  16th  and  17th  Cen-  j 
tof ies,  1  25  i 


00 
00 


00 
25 

75 
00 


00 
25 

00 
00 

50 

50 

50 

25 

50 

00 
50 


Mary  Magnifying  God.    Bev.  F. 

Humphrey,  O.S.C.,  .  .  41 
May  Papers  ;  or,  Thoughts  on  the 

Litanies  of  Loretto,  .  .  .1 
Meynell's  Short  Sermons,  chiefly 

on  Doctrinal  Subjects,  .  .21 
Meditations  for  Every  Day  In  the 

Year.   2  vols.,   .      .      .  .41 
Meditations  for  the  Use  of  the 
Clergy.    From  the  Italian  of 
Scoti.   4  vols.,    .      .  .  8  ( 

Meditations  of  St.  Anselm,    .  .26 
Meditations  of  St.  Thomae  on  the 
Pur^tive,Illuminative,and  Uni- 
tive  Ways,  for  a  Retreat  of  Tea 

Days,  2  9 

Meditations  on    Divine  Love. 

Father  Vincent  Huby,  SJ.,  .  1  81 
Meditations  on  the  Veni  Sancti  Sfd- 

ritus  8 

Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Year  and  the  Principal  Feasts. 
F.  -Lancicius,  S.J.,     .      .      .  8  31 
Meditations  on  the  Life  and  Doc^ 

trine  ot  Jeeus  Christ,  .  .  5  SI 
Memoir  and  Correspondence  of 

Viscount  Castlereagh,   4  vola,  2  (N 
Milner,  Life  of  the  Right  Rev. 
John,  D.D.    F.  C.  Husenbeth, 

D.D.,  V.G  4  0 

Month  of  March,  St.  Joseph,  Pro- 
tector of  the  Church  and  Model 
of  Christians.  Madame  de  Gen- 
telles.   Paper,  .      .  C 

Month  of  Mary  of  Our  Lady  of 

Lourdes.   Henry  Lasserre,      .  1  ^ 
Moran's  Essays  on  the  Origin, 
Doctrines,  and  Discipline  of  the 
Early  Irish  Church,  .       .  .8^ 
Moran's  Life  of  Oliver  Plunket, 

Archbishop  of  Armagh,     .  .37 
Moran's  History  of  the  Catholic 
Archbishops  of  Dublin  since  the 
Reformation,      .       .      .  .80 
Nature  and  Grace.    William  Geo. 

Ward  6  0 

Nazareth.    Mrs.  Cashel  Uoey,     .  1  5 
Newman,  V.  Rev.  John  Henrr, 
D.D.,    Works    of.  New 
Editions : 
Theological  Tracts,       .  .40 
Lectures  on  the  Present  P»wl- 
tion  of  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land,  3  5 

Sermons  on  Various  Occa- 
sions,  3  0 

Difficulties  of  Anglicanism,  .  3  5 
An  Essay  on  the  Miracles,    .  $  0 
The  Office  and  Work  of  Uni- 
versities,    .       .      .      .  3 
The  Scope  and  Nature  of 

University  Education,       .  3  < 
Parochial  and  Plain  Sermons. 
Complete  in  8  vols.  Per 
vol.,  2 
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on  Subjects  of  the 


before  the  Univer- 
)xford,  . 
itical  and  Historical. 


$2  25 

2  25 
6  00 

ry  of  the  Ariang,    .  4  00 
Sketches.    3  vols.,  9  00 
•n  Justification,      .  2  25 
.  2  25 
2  50 
8  00 


the  Fathers,  . 
18  and  Ar)2rum(^nts,  . 
;en  ;  or,  The  Home 
.'hild, 

ations  on  Eternity, 
in  Spirit  and  Truth. 
Four  Books.  John 
eremberjr,  S.J., 
ctions  Illustrating 
of  the  Catholic  Re- 
I  Counties  of  Corn- 
,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Si^loucester, 
;tions  toward  lllus- 
Biography  of  the 
ish,  and  Irish  Mem- 
Jociety  of  Jesus, 
Dn :  What  Saith  the 
Canon  S.  Eccles, 
lar  Errors  Concern- 
acd  Religion, 
egress  of  Religious 
Happiness  of  a  Re- 
te.     Patrick  Man- 


75 
25 


8  00 


4  00 


6  00 
1  50 
3  00 


»nth, 
wry. 
Education. 


Abbe 


50 
00 
50 


:nty.  The,  Viewed  in 
to  the  Catholic  Re- 

*.  Dupanlnup,  . 

simen  of  Conscience 
the  Method  of  St. 

ather   Luis  de  la 


1  00 


3  00 


the  Truth.  Father 
.  Parti., 
I  the  Truth.  Part 


1  2.5 
7  00 
10  50 


00 
00 


:al  Sermons  for  all 
of  the  Year.  First 

pcond  peiiee,  . 
I'outhful  Ilolineaa. 
ok,  O.M.I.     1  vol. 

 1  25 

f.    Arthur  Helps,  .  3  00 
t«.      Letters,  and 
His  grandson,  Hon. 
et.   2  vols.,    .       .14  00 
imalip»m,  .  .  5  00 

rveyed,  .  .  .  1  50 
sh  Life.  W.  Steuart 

.  5  00 


Reflections  and  Prayers  for  Holy 

Communion.      .      .  $2  25 

Remarkable  Conversions,  .  .  1  25 
Revelations  of  Rome.   Rev.  J.  H. 

Turner,  M.A.,  .  .  .  .  2  00 
Rise  and  Fail  of  the  Franciscan 

Monasteries  in  Ireland,  .  .  75 
Robertson's  Lectures  on  Ancient 

History,  2  00 

Ritual  of  the  New  Testament. 
An  Essay  on  the  Character  and 
Origin  of  the  Catholic  Ritual. 
Being  the  second  edition  of '*Ia 
Spirit  and  in  Truth."  Rev.  T. 
E.  Bridgett.  1  vol.  12mo,  .  2  60 
Robertson's  Lectures  on  Modern 
History,  Biography,  and  Mason- 
ry 8  00 

Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers. 
Illustrated  with  many  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood  and  Copper.  4 
vols.  8vo,        ...        24  00 
Rock's  Letter  to  Lord  Manners,  .  1  50 
Saint  Mary  and  her  Times.  The 

author  of  Geraldine,  .  .  .  1  00 
Selections  from  the  Poets.  De 

Vere  .      .  2  OO 

Septem  ;  or.  Seven  Ways  of  Hear- 
ing Mass,  .  1  00 
Sermons — Liguori's,  .  .  .  8  00 
McCarthy's,  .  .  .  3  00 
Massillon's,  .  .  .  8  00 
Bourdalone's,  .  .  .  .  8  00 
Murray's  (Archbishop),  .  10  50 
Meynell's,  .  .  .  2  00 
Moroney's,  .  .  .  .  8  00 
Murphy's,  .  .  .  8  00 
By  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 

of  Jesus,  .      .      .  8  00 

By  Father  Harper,  S.J.,        .  8  00 

Rossi's,  1  75 

Newman's     Parochial.  8 

vols  18  00 

Newman's  Subjects  of  the 

Day,  .  .      .  2  25 

Newman's  Various  Subjects,  .  8  00 
Newman's    University  Ser- 
mons,   .  .      .      .  2  25 
Sketches  of  Religious  Life  on  the 

Continent,  1  75 

Spirit  of  St.  Gertrude,  ...  75 
Spirit  of  St.  Teresa,      .  .  1  00 

Spirit  of  the  Cure  of  Ars,     .       .  1  50 
Spiritual  Retreat  of    the  Rev. 
Father  Colombia  re,  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  .       .      .  1  00 
Spiritual   Works   of   Ix>ui8  of 

Blois,'  1  75 

St.  Augustine  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine, etc  3  00 

St.  John  of  the  Cross,  The  Com- 
plete Works  of.   2  vols.,  14  00 
St.  Peter's  Day  in  the  Vatican. 

Canon  Pope  2  50 

St.  Teresa,  Life  of.   David  Lewis,  5  23 
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8t.  Teresa's  Interior  Castle.  f  1  75 
St.  Teresa's  Book  of  Foundations,  5  00 
St.  Teresa's  Letters,  .  .  .  1  75 
St.  Teresa's  Way  of  Perfection,  .  1  75 
Suema,  the  Little  African  Slave,  .  1  00 
Sammer  Talks  about  Lourdes,  .  1  00 
Sursum ;  or.  Sparks  Flying  Up- 
wards. Rev.  H.  A.  liawes,  .  1  50 
Suso,  Blessed  Henry.    Little  Book 

of  Eternal  Wisdom,  .  1  75 

Sweeney's  Lecture  on  the  Nature, 
the  Grounds,  and  the  Home  of 
Faith,        .•     .      .      .      .  1  75 
Tales  and  Sketches  for  Fireside 

Readings,  1  50 

Testimonies  to  the  Most  Hi^h, 
drawi\  from  the  Books  of  Ma- 
ture and  Revelation,  .      .      .  1  00 
The  Abb6  Zouave  ;  or.  The  Life  of 

Joseph  Louis  Guerin,  .  .  1  50 
The  Abbots   of  St.  Albans.  A 

Chronicle,  ....  25 
The  Art  of  Dying  well,  .  1  00 

The  Blessed  Cornelius,  Archbishop 

of  Armagh.  '  Dr.  Dixon.  .  .  1  00 
The  Blessed  Virgin's  Root  traced 

in  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim,       .  5  00 
The  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland. 
Rev.  J.  F.  8.  Gordon.    1  voL 
quarto,       ...  12 


The  Clioice  of  a  State  of  Life, 

The  Christian  ^sop.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Anderdon,  .... 

The  Condition  of  Catholics  under 
James  I.  Father  Gerard's  Nar- 
rative of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
Edited,  with  his  Life,  by  John 
Morris,  S.J  6 

The  Corean  Martyrs.  Canon 
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^   THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 

^V\rRENCE  KEHOE,  General  Agent,  No.  9  Warren  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  Ave  IMtaria^ 

A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin! 

^Published  every  Saturday  at 

NOTREi  DAME,  INDIANA. 

APPROVED  BY 

HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  IX. 

AND  MANY  DISTINGUISHED  PllELATES. 


This  Periodical,  tho  first  established  ia  the  New  World  in  the  intererts  of  the  lllfnl 
Virgin,  commends  itself  to  all  who  love  the  Mother  of  Jesus  and  wish  to  see  her  honored 
throughout  the  land. 

The  aim  of  the  Av^  ]\f  aria  is  to  give  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  difr- 
votion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  to  answer  the  objections  mode  by  unbeUerers ;  and  in- 
crease to  the  utmost  the  filial  devotion  which  every  Christian  should  entertain  for  the 
Mother  of  the  Reileemer  of  the  world. 

It  contains,  also,  a  summary  of  events  relating  to  religion,  edifying  Tales,  accredited 
legends,  Essays  on  sulijocts  roft^rring  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Items 
of  Catholic  News,  choice  Poetry,  a  weeklj-  letter  from  Rome,  etc. ;  also,  a  regular  bulle^ 
tin  of  the  Association  of  our  Liuly  of  the  St.icred  Heart,  and  a  record  of  some  of  the  mort 
remarkable  euros  elf oc Led  by  the  miraculous  v/ater  of  Ijourdes. 

Among  the  contributois  to  the  A\'i:  Maria  are  some  of  the  best  Catholic  writers  at< 
home  and  a]>road :  Lady  Fallorton,  Aubrey  Do  Vere,  Grace  Ramsay,  Mrs.  Anna  H. 
Dorsey,  Elerinor  C.  Donne  lly,  Eliza  Allen  Starr,  Miss  Howe,  the  autlioress  of  Ty- 
bornj,''  Dauic  Dolores,  etc.,  Aliiiie,  and  others  who  de.^ire  to  remain  inrofjnito. 

tl:r'ms.- 

One  Year,   ^  fK» 

Two  Yeiirfi,  5  c/i 

Sinprle  Copies,  10 

A  specim«?a  copy  .  r  v.t  fr-je  lo  any  luldross  on  ai)p]icatIon. 

Payments  invariably  in  advance. 

All  s-.ib",  -i  -j'tions,  cr.nrnniiications,  bookh  or  i)ori(!aic::l'-,  lor  noi.ico,  etc..  sbouJ  i  lid 
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Editor  of  tb.©  "Av©  Maria," 

ZSsVjtre  Dame,  Iml. 
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It  h  cttstomarv  at  the  beginnin^^  of  tlie  year 
ual  fViend«  to  exeliaripje  greetings.     The  CATiit»TJ< 
UhU  h  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of  it^  existence.  I 
i  for  m  to  say  whetlier  it  lias  Iteen  of  any  *ier\  ie 
Catliolic  eau^^e  in  tlie  past,    Wliatevcr  it  may  h 
the  pi-enent  state  of   flairs  ottVis  it  a  field  wliiel 
rtaiiee  is  altoL^ether  l>evniul  that  uf  any  forme ( 
^hI  of  it4^  existence.     Our  ilivine  Master  has  proniiset| 
cUseiples  perpetual  conflict,  hut  alscj  the  victory,  Thi.^ 
nty  will  be  oars  if  we  knov\  tiow  tt^  <lefeiul  the  truth 
itrhly  ami  without  resei  vatiuiK  and  at  the  same  tmM 
ivitli  true  charity  to  all    Such  hns  l>een  the  course 
•  Rlwajs  sought  to  juirsue^  and  in  tlic  future  we  pro* 
tfi  follow  it  with  renewed  hdelitv  and  energy.  iH 
•  intentions  in  this  direc  tion  the  ]>resi*iit  nnoiher  wi! 
e  sfitrie  evidence. 

The  Oatuoijc  Woin.n  will  in  future  niort*  *  oin[de 
H^e  its  oriyjinal  aim,  which  was  to  exjiress  tlie  spiri 
Catholic  rluirch,  the  decisions  of  her  authoritii^, 
pplication  of  these  to  cpiestions  of  our  tiniej*^ 
by  personal,  sectionah  or  prirtisan  \  lews.  If 
m  stren^Jfth  and  health,  with  onr  aceti  inula  ted 
CO,  we  do  not  feel  tliat  we  are  acting;  rashly  In 
kuijtr  Hie  aliove  i>roiuise 

Por  the  realization  of  tliis  Ivope,  vce  count  linuly 
ynipathy  and  co-oi)eration  of  the  liierarchy,  cler^^ 
laity  of  the  Tiiited  States.     Trustinjj  in  the  renewei 
liscripti<His  of  oar  u\d  readers,  and  the  etlt>rts  wh' 
and  they  shall  make,  to  give  Thk  Catiiolk  Wo 
creased    power  and  intlucnce,  we  greet  our  tViei 
rirtTlv,  with  a  Happy  New  Tear. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  AT  DES  MOINES. 


HE  Utterances  of  any  person 
jpying  so  lofty  a  station  as  that 
President  of  the  United  States 
land  attention  and  respect,  by 
»on  of  the  source  from  whence 
f  emanate.  The  deliberate 
gments  of  such  a  man  as  Presi- 
t  Grant  have  in  themselves  a 
cial  claim  to  the  consideration 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  Has  had 
►ortunities  to  study  tlie  length 
I  breadth  of  the  land.  His  pri- 
e  convictions  have  matured 
idst  the  most  varied  experience 
all  classes  and  sections  of  our 
>ple — first  in  a  profession  afford- 
;  ample  leisure  and  abundant 
ans  of  observation  from  an  in- 
pendent  stand-point,  and  after- 
rds  in  commercial  life,  which 
iced  him  in  the  midst  of  daily 
cuts,  no  longer  as  a  theorist,  but 
one  actively  concerned  in  their 
urse  and  development.  His  po- 
ion  in  military  affairs  has  been 
at  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
nnmanders  of  the  age,  and  his 
»litical  career  has  been  that  of 
I  independent  statesman,  always 
iclding  supreme  influence,  and 


quite  beyond  the  need  of  vulgar 
trickery,  in  order  to  maintain  its 
power.  Having  almost  completed 
an  illustrious  public  life,  he  is  now 
able  to  express  the  results  of  his 
observations,  and  no  one  can  light- 
ly question  the  validity  of  his  con- 
cliisions.  The  country  is  prepared 
to  receive  anything  he  may  have 
to  say  to  it,  with  solicitous,  intelli- 
gent, and  earnest  consideration. 

Those  who  may  differ  from  him 
in  political  convictions,  or  who  may 
retain  a  partiality  for  some  of  his 
less  successful  competitors  for  the 
highest  prize  of  military  glory,  and 
even  those  who  go  so  far  as  to 
question  his  greatness — all  must 
admit  that  he  is  a  true  American, 
formed  and  moulded  by  the  events 
in  which  he  has  moved,  and  truly 
representing  the  country  and  the 
times. 

We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to 
attach  tlie  fullest  importance  to  his 
words,  whether  spoken  officially  or 
from  the  convictions  of  his  heart,^ 
and  to  ponder  them  respectfully  and 
thoughtfully. 

On  the  29th  of  September  last 


Mnd  aooordiog  to  Act  of  Congrett,  in  the  year  18751  by  Rer.  I.  T.  Hbcxsk,  in  the  Office  of  the 
librazian  of  Congreas*  at  Waihington,  D.  C 
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His  Excellency  attended,  at  Des 
Moines,  the  capital  citf  of  Iowa,  a 
convention  of  the  "  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,"  one  of  those  military 
organizations  composed  of  veterans 
of  the  late  war.  The  nature  of 
these  and  kindred  associations  is 
not  political.  Their  aim  is  to  keep 
up  a  brotherly  spirit  among  those 
who  formerly  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  the  battle-field.  Never- 
theless, the  gallant  men,  who  thus 
risked  life  and  limb  for  the  integri- 
ty of  tlie  national  government,  are 
supposed  to  retain  their  patriotism, 
and  to  look  with  pride  and  zeal 
upon  tlie  continuance  and  healthy 
growth  of  tliose  institutions,  which 
are  vitally  connected  with  the  na- 
tion's greatness. 

In  the  midst  of  such  an  assem- 
bly, composed  of  men  of  all  creeds, 
our  chief  magistrate  felt  called  upon 
to  utter  a  prophetic  warning,  wliich 
has  excited  much  comment  at  home, 
and  has  been  extensively  published 
abroad.  We  i)rint  his  speech,  de- 
livered at  the  evening  session  of 
the  "Army  of  the  Tennessee,"  as 
currently  reported  in  the  daily 
press.  President  Grant,  being  called 
for,  came  forward  and  said  : 

*•  Comrades  :  It  always  aflfords  me 
much  gratification  to  meet  my  comrades 
in  arms  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  apo, 
and  to  tell  over  again  from  memory  the 
trials  and  hardships  of  those  days — of 
hardships  imposed  for  the  preservation 
and  perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions. 
We  believed  then,  and  we  believe  now, 
that  we  have  a  government  worth  fighting 
for,  and,  if  need  be,  dying  for.  How 
many  of  our  comrades  paid  the  latter 
price  for  our  preserved  Union  !  Let  their 
heroism  and  sacrifice  be  ever  green  in 
our  memory.  Let  not  the  result  of  their 
sacrifices  be  destroyed.  The  Union  and 
the  free  institutions  for  which  they  died 
should  be  held  more  dear  for  their  sacri- 
fices. We  will  not  deny  to  any  of  those 
who  fought  against  us  any  privilege  un- 
der the  government  which  we  claim  for 
ourselves.    On  the  contrary,  we  welcome 


all  such  who  come  forward  in 
to  help  build  up  the  waste  \ 
to  perpetuate  our  institutions 
enemies,  as  brothers  in  full  in 
us  in  a  common  heritage  ;  but 
prepared  to  apologize  for  the  p 
in  the  war. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  like 
never  again  befall  our  countr 
sentiment  no  class  of  people 
heartily  join  than  the  soldier  ik 
ted  to  the  dangers,  trials,  and 
of  the  camp  and  the  battle-field 
ever  side  he  fought.  No  clas 
are  more  interested  in  guardin 
recurrence  of  those  days.  \a 
begin  by  guarding  against  e^ 
threatening  the  prosperity  of  : 
lican  institutions.  I  do  not 
this  assemblage  politics,  cei 
partisan  politics  ;  but  it  is  a  1 
for  the  soldiers,  in  their  dclibc 
consider  what  may  be  necessar 
the  prize  for  which  they  bati 
republic  like  ours,  where  the 
the  sovereign  and  the  official  t 
where  no  power  is  exercised 
the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  imp 
the  sovereign,  the  people,  she 
intelligence— that  intelligence 
to  preserve  us  as  a  free  nation.  \ 
have  another  contest  in  the  nea 
our  national  existence,  I  predi 
dividing  line  will  not  be  5! 
Dixon's,  but  between  patriotis 
telligence  on  the  one  side,  and 
tion,  ambition  and  ignoranc 
other. 

Now,  the  centennial  year  \ 
tional  existence,  I  believe,  is  a 
to  begin  the  work  of  strength 
foundations  of  the  structure  cc 
by  our  patriotic  forefathers  om 
years  ago  at  Lexington.  Let  u 
to  add  all  needful  guarantees  f 
curity  of  free  thought,  free  spe 
press,  pure  morals,  unfettered 
sentiments,  and  of  equal  rights 
leges  to  all  men,  irrespective  « 
ality,  color,  or  religion.  Enco 
schools,  and  resolve  that  not  c 
appropriated  for  their  suppor 
appropriated  to  the  support  ol 
tarian  schools.  Resolve  that  n 
State  nor  nation,  norboihcombi 
support  institutions  of  learn 
than  those  sufficient  to  afford  e 
growing  up  in  the  land  the  op 
of  a  good  common-school  educ 
mixed  with  sectarian,  pagan,  oi 
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nas.  Leave  the  matter  of  religion 
amily  altar,  the  church,  and  the 
school,  supported  entirelj  by  pri- 
ntributions.  Keep  the  chiirch 
\  state  for  ever  separate.  With 
ifeguards,  I  believe  the  battles 
reated  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
not  have  been  fought  in  vain." 

ing  all  things  into  considera- 
lie  speech  is  fuHy  equal  to 
itten  production  of  the  Presi- 
It  is  direct.  It  is  plain.  It 
ly  and  vigorous,  and  far  su- 
to  any  other  oration  which 
^e  heard  of  from  the  same 
uished  quarter.  Beyond  all 
t  expresses,  better  than  many 
e,  the  common  sentiments 
American  people, 
have  not  been  surprised  at 
neral  applause  with  which 
)een  greeted  ;  and  we  think 
I  our  readers  will  agree  in 
Igments  which  we  are  about 
ess  with  regard  to  it, 
mpression  has  been  spread 
that  the  views  of  President 
are  hostile  to  the  Catholic 
I,  and  that  the  speech  was 
Ued  by  his  zeal  against  it. 
been  averred  that  he  was 
into  making  a  public  mani- 
•n  of  his  feelings  by  the 
of  the  city  of  Des  Moines, 
lied  his  attention  to  the  po- 
campaign  in  Ohio,  where 
cs  were  vainly  struggling  for 
rights  in  the  matter  of  the 
schools.  His  Excellency  is 
have  been  strongly  moved, 
stened  home  from  his  ride, 
:r  to  prepare  his  speech  for 
ming.  We  have  no  means 
nitely  ascertaining  the  mo- 
f  the  President's  speech.  If 
mt  to  hurl  a  thunderbolt  at 
ion  or  him  for  using  language, 
main,  so  just  and  courteous, 
his  friends  have  sought  to 
use  of  him  to  stir  up  feeling 


against  us,  they  must  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed at  his  words ;  for,  if  they 
now  repeat  tnem  too  freely,  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  us,  they  will 
find  themselves  **  hoist  by  *'  their 
"  own  petard." 

Trying  as  hard  as  we  can  to  lash 
ourselves  into  fury ;  trying  to  fancy 
ourselves  insulted,  by  representing 
to  ourselves  that  the  head  of  this 
nation  has  gone  out  of  his  way  and 
abased  his  dignity,  in  order  to  cast 
an  aspersion  at  a  large  and  respec- 
table class  of  the  community,  we 
are  forced  to  give  it  up,  and  to  lay 
down  our  pen  ;  for  we  find  nothing 
in  the  oration  with  which  we  are  in 
the  least  disposed  to  take  issue. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  prepared 
to  join  our  tribute  to  the  burst  of 
applause  which  echoes  through  the 
land.  We  are  convinced  that,  if  it 
meets  with  the  attention  which  it 
merits,  the  country  at  large,  and 
Catholics  in  particular,  will  trea- 
sure the  "  Des  Moines  speech " 
among  the  **  Sayings  of  the  Fa- 
thers." Like  Washington's  Fare- 
well, and  Webster's  mighty  perora- 
tion, and  Lincoln's  noble  and  pa- 
thetic Inaugural,  it  will  pass  from 
the  vulgar  atmosphere  of  party 
strife  into  the  pure  and  serene  em- 
pyrean of  immortality. 

We  have  given  the  speech  at 
length.  We  now  propose  to  explain 
our  decision  with  regard  to  it,  and 
to  examine  at  greater  length  those 
portions  of  it  which  seem  to  us  most 
true,  most  wise,  and  most  remark- 
able. 

'*  Encourage  free  schools," 
the  President  says,  **  and  resolve 

THAT  NOT  ONE  DOLLAR  APPROPRI- 
ATED FOR  THEIR  SUPPORT  SHALL 
BE  APPROPRIATED  FOR  THE  SUP- 
PORT OF  ANY  SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS." 

Do  we  hear  aright }  Docs  the 
President  of  the  United  States  main- 
tain  the  proposition   which  has 
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brought  us  so  much  contempt  and 
derision  ?  ,  / 

What  is  a  free  school?  A 
free  school  is  one  in  which  every 
scholar  can  obtain  an  education 
without  violating  the  honest  con- 
victions of  conscience,  or — to  use 
the  words  of  the  President — a  free 
school  is  one  where  education  can 
be  obtained  "unmixed  with  secta- 
rian, pagan,  or  atheistical  dogmas." 

Are  our  so-called  common 
SCHOOLS  free  ?  Let  us  glance  at 
the  general  history  of  the  contro- 
versy concerning  them.  As  soon 
as  the  public  schools  had  ceased 
to  be  purely  charitable  institutions, 
a  new  policy  was  inaugurated  by 
our  people.  The  government  as- 
sumed that  it  was  bound  to  ensure 
an  intelligent  use  of  the  franchise, 
by  encouraging  the  mental  activity 
of  its  citizens.  To  this  all  Catho- 
lics agreed,  and  still  agree.  But  our 
Protestant  fellow-citizens,  rightly 
desiring  that  some  religious  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  their  children, 
wrongly  insisted  upon  having  the 
Bible  read  in  the  schools.  The 
government  might  have  permitted 
such  a  custom  to  continue,  when 
no  protest  was  made  against  it. 
But  it  soon' became  evident  that 
the  schools  were  essentially  Pro- 
testant institutions,  and  served  as 
an  instrument  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  **  Popery."  This  was  no  secret. 
It  was  opetily  preached. 

About  this  time  Catholics  began 
to  see  what  everybody  else  was  re- 
joicing over,  and  were,  naturally, 
alarmed.  They  had  assisted  to 
found  and  build  up  the  republic, 
or  they  had  immigrated  under  the 
assurance  of  equal  rights.  To  find 
it  proclaimed  a  Protestant  country 
was  news  to  them.  They  insisted 
that  the  Government  was  bound  to 
deny  this  imputation,  and  they 
registered    an    universal  protest 


against  the  design  of  the 
called  "  common  "  schoc 

We  have  demanded 
we  be  relieved  from  ta 
these  sectarian  schools 
such  arrangement  be  < 
shall  render  them  cqu 
able  for  Catholics  and  i 
lies. 

We  were  not  called  u] 
plain  why  we  so  earnes 
this.  It  was  nobody's  bi 
our  own.  The  public  \ 
not  held  to  be  eleemos) 
tutions.  They  are  ost« 
the  l>enefit  of  all.  And  t 
were  -places  for  the  conf 
criminals,  or  almshouses 
minals  and  paupers  I 
sciences,  however  dull  or 
ed.  What,  then,  is  the  o 
our  having  a  right  to  dire 
cy  on  which  public  insti 
to  be  conducted  }  None, 
were  to  have  taken  such 
as  this,  we  should,  at  < 
been  indicted,  for  an  ins 
damnable  conspiracy. 
.  Therefore  we  have  ojx 
the  grounds  of  our  conv 
lying  on  the  inherent  fon 
to  secure  our  'rights.  A 
morality  as  inseparable 
gion.  In  this  we  mercl) 
sentiments  of  the  greati 
can  statesmen,  and  nota 
Father  of  our  republic, 
that,  if  we  are  to  pay  for 
tion  of  our  children,  ^ 
like  to  have  the  worth  of 
ey.  What  fairer  demai 
Yankee  make }  We  asi 
to  which  every  citizen  I 
right.  We  have  never  r 
reply  to  our  demands,  or 
cussion  of  their  merits, 
were  greeted  with  sik 
The  practical  operation  c 
was  found  to  force  our 
into  Protestant  schools. 
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them  to  be  Protestant 
It  was  unblushingly  de- 
Ve  put  the  question  to  the 
endeavoring  to  stop  the 
nt  Bible  from  being  read  in 
There  was  not  enough  pow- 
ur  voice,  nor  enough  fair- 
our  opponents,  to  enforce 
appearance  of  consistency, 
ools  wf  re  pronounced  **  un- 
a,"  a  Protestant  service  was 
rried  out,  and  we  were  bid- 
lold  our  tongues,  and  to  be 
1.  And,  now,  that  we  are 
ng,  either  to  hold  our  peace, 
grateful  to  those  who  deny 
equal  rights,  a  loud  outcry 
1,  and  every  manner  of  evil 
Qted,  unless  we  are  forcibly 
sd.  The  party  of  malevo- 
eks  to  create  an  issue  where 
ists,  and  to  force  us  into  a 
which  it  can  avail  itself 
ior  numbers  to  strike  us  a 
id  unjust  blow.  Now,  nei- 
»  design  nor  the  clamor  with 
:  is  urged,  can  be  defended 
rue  or  just  plea.  And  we 
to  predict  that  there  is  too 
telligence  and  love  of  fair 
tiie  American  people,  to  al- 
)  succeed  in  its  sinister  pur- 
is  our  position  once  more  ? 
e  stand,  on  the  same  basis 
I  other  American  citizens, 
't  so  ?  Where,  then,  is  any 
sability  proved  against  us  ? 
fornolhing  which  we  are  not 
:o  concede  to  all  our  fellow- 
— viz.,  the  natural  right  to 
t\x  children  brought  up  ac- 
to  iheir  parents'  conscien- 
:)nvictions.  We  want,  and 
lave,  ourchildren  broiijghtup 
:s.  It  can  be  done  in  vari- 
es. The  state  can  pay  the 
of  our  teachers,  and  the 
)ur  Iniildings,  and  other  ex- 
securing  proper  guarantees 


that  the  money  will  be  honest- 
ly laid  out,  and  the  children  receive 
their  due  amount  of  secular  in- 
struction- Again,  the  state  may 
pay  a  pro  rata^  and  allow  teachers 
to  compete  for  scholars.  This  is 
done  in  Protestant  England  and 
Prussia,  as  well  as  in  Catholic 
France  and  Austria,  and  is,  obvi- 
ously, most  in  harmony  with  demo- 
cratic principles.  Other  ways  may 
be  devised  which  will  secure  justice 
to  all  parties.  There  is  no  practi- 
cal difficulty,  except  in  the  small- 
est country  school  districts.  These 
are  always  settled  by  the  citizens 
themselves.  Or,  we  can  educate 
our  children,  without  the  state. 
The  state  may  let  us  alone,  and 
may  do  away  entirely  with  public  ed- 
ucation, except  for  those  who  are  ut- 
terly without  means — in  other  words, 
change  the  common  schools  (nto 
charitable  institutions,  and  let  pa- 
rents provide.  But  this,  we  are 
persuaded,  is  full  of  practical  diffi- 
culties. 

But  the  plan  actually  adopted 
has  been  to  tax  all  alike  for  the  com 
mon  good,  and  yet  maintain  a  sys- 
tem, which  perfectly  suits  Protes- 
tants, but  to  which  Catholics  cannot 
honestly  or  conscientiously  agree. 
Our  so-CALLf.D  common  schools 
ARE  NOT  FREE.  Millions  of  the  peo- 
ple rise  ui>  and  proclaim  it.  Let 
those  who  like  them  send  their  chil- 
dren to  them.  Let  those  support 
them  who  like  them  by  their 
"  private  contributions.**  Then  all 
honor  to  President  Grant  when  he 
says  "  that  not  one  dollar  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
any.  sectarian  schools." 

The    President    further    say^  : 

*'  Resolve  that  neither  State 
NOR  Nation,  nor  both  com- 
bined, SHALL  support  INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF  Learning  other 
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THAN  THOSE  SUFFICIENT  TO  AF- 
FORD EVERY  Child  growing  up 
IN  the  Land  the  opportun- 
ity OF  A  GOOD  Common-school 
Education,  unmixed  with  Sec- 
tarian, Pagan,  or  Atheisti- 
cal Dogmas." 

Now,  what  is  it  that  Catholics 
complain  of,  except  that  the  state 
lias  supported,  and  does  support, 
*' institutions  of  learning"  mixed 
"with  sectarian,  pagan,  and  atheis- 
tical dogmas  "  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  about  this 
fact.  Protestants  insist  upon  hav- 
ing the  Bible  read  in  the  public 
schools,  lest  they  become  irreli- 
gious. Catholics  maintain  that  the 
version  used  is  garbled,  and  that, 
even  if  it  were  not,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  teach  it,  except  those  who 
have  compiled  it,  and  are  to-day 
the  only  responsible  witnesses  to 
its  true  meaning.  The  Jews  main- 
tain that  the  New  Testament  part 
of  it  is  not  true.  Infidels  deny  it 
altogether.  Wliat  right  has  any 
.school  board,  or  any  other  purely 
human  institution  to  decide  tliis 
controversy  ;  and  what  right  has 
any  man  under  the  Constitution  to 
enforce  his  religious  views  or  his 
denial  of  religion  upon  others.^  It 
is  an  outrage.  It  is  an  inconsis- 
tency, which  cannot  be  stated  in 
any  terms  witliout  transparently 
manifesting  its  absurdity.  Under 
the  Constitution,  and  according  to 
the  spirit  of  our  government,  all  men 
are  equal.  Under  tlie  present  system 
of  common  schodls,  and,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  these  who  uphold 
them,  men  are  not  equal,  and  there 
is  no  such  tl.ing  as  regard  for  con- 
science; but  every  majority  has  a 
right  to  enforce  upon  any  minority, 
no  matter  how  large,  its  ])eculiar 
ideas  of  instruction,  involving,  as  this 
always  does,  the  question  of  religion 
itself.    We  have  repeated  our  pro- 


test, until  we  are  almost  sick  and 
tired  of  hearing  the  outrage  mei- 
tioned;  we  have  never  seen  oar 
position  manfully  approached  witlh 
in  beat  of  drum  ;  and,  yet,  we  hiw 
constantly  been  forced  to  ask  oiw 
selves,  "Wifl  the  American  pc(h 
pie  never  see  this  ?  Can  it  be  thai 
our  enemies  are,  as  some  of  them 
hold  themselves  to  be,  totally  de* 
praved  ?" 

Some  time  ago,  after  considerable 
agitation,  the  Chicago  School  Board 
prohibited  the  reading  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city. 

Undoubtedly  the  protest  of  O  \ 
tholtcs  had  something  to  do  with  | 
this.    But  the  action  of  the  boaid  1 
was  certainly  based  upon  the  idea,  I 
that  the  reading  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  made  the  schools  Protestant, 
"  sectarian  "  institutions,  and  there- 
fore unjust  towards  all  other 
ligious  bodies.   Let  it  be  thoroughh  | 
understood,  that  we  fully  appreciate 
the  desire  of  our  Protestant  fellow- 
citizens,  to  hallow  secular  instruc- 
tion.   But  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  public  ceyemony  is  as  dis- 
tinctive to  them,  as  the  celebration 
of  Mass  would  be  to  Catholics.  No 
one  can  evade  the  argument  which 
forces    this    conclusion.     "  Such 
schemes  are  glass ;  the  very  sun 
shines  through  them."    And  yet  it 
is  not   a   little  remarkable,  how 
slowly  the  light  breaks  in  upon 
tlie  seat  of  the  delusion. 

It  is  a  satisfaction,  however,  to 
note  the  few  acknowledgments 
tardy  and  incomplete  as  they  are. 
of  the  principle  which  we  have  al- 
ways maintained.  Prof.  Swing*  al- 
luding to  the  action  of  the  Chicag'* 
School  Board  to  which  we  have  rr 
ferred,  gives  voice  to  the  followinir 
observations  of  common  sense  : 

"  The  government  has  no  more  right  to 
teach  the  Bible  than  it  has  to  teach  the 
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My  idea  is  that  the  government 
its  earlier  life,  run  according  to  a 
Christian  common  law  ;  but  now 
iber  of  Jews,  Catholics,  and  infi- 
5  become  so  greatly  increased,  the 
ncnt  has  to  base  itself  squarely 
s  constitutional  idea  that  all  men 
giously  equal.  Even  if  the  ge- 
the  country  permitted  the  teach- 
he  Bible.  I  should  doubt  the  pro- 
f  continuing  the  custom,  because 
able  moral  results  can  ever  come 
iding  a  few  verses  hurriedly  in  a 
3ouse,  and  social  strifes  will  be 
ally  springing  up  out  of  the  prac- 

governnient,  then,  according 
professor,  has  no  rights  in 
ritual  domain — a  proposition 
we  have  been  condemned  to 
sal  derision  for  maintaining, 
t  one  that  is  self-evident  to 
jrson  who  will  pause  for  a 
It  to  consider  our  institu- 

irdent  advocate  of  what  are 
liberal  principles,  ccjnment- 
:)on   the   position   of  Prof. 

very  properly  styles  it  the 
le  defensible.    The  purpose 

Liberal  League  is,  unques- 
y,  to  procure  the  complete 
ization  of  our  public  schools, 
would,  of  course,  be  as  un- 
owards  Catholic  tax-payers 
other  system.    This  class  is 

hostile  to  justice  and  true 
than  any  other  set  of  med- 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  lit- 
ising  to  see  the  unmistakable 
th  which  it  regards  the  issue 
present  anti-Catholic  policy, 
es,  as  its  flag  of  hostility  to 
tholics,  the  threadbare  pre- 
lat  we  are  secretly  opposed 
education.  It  is  not  neces- 
r  us  to  repeat  the  indignant 
and  protest,  with  which  we 
ver  met  this  gratuitous  cal- 

We  quote  from  the  Boston 
^f  Oct.  28  : 

public-school  system  is  to-d.iy 


in  the  greatest  danger,  not  so  much  from 
the  fact  tliat  it  is  openly 'attacked  from 
without  by  the  Catholics,  as  from  the  fact 
that  a  great  inherent  injustice  to  all  non- 
Protestants  is  made  part  and  parcel  of  it 
by  its  distinctively  Protestant  character. 
What  is  built  on  wrong  is  built  on  the 
sand ;  and  our  school  system  will  cer- 
tainly  fall  in  ruins  by  and  by,  unless  it 
can  be  grounded  on  equal  justice  to  all." 

When  the  avowed  heathen,  who 
reap  the  fullest  harvest,  fear  for  the 
destruction  of  our  present  unjust 
system  of  education,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  too  iniquitous  to  last,  is  it 
not  time,  for  people  who  call  them- 
selves Christians,  to  give  a  mo- 
ment's heed  to  the  petition,  which 
we  have  for  years  addressed  to 
them,  as  most  advantageous  to  all 
of  us,  and  as  doing  injustice  to 
none  } 

It  appears,  however,  that  this 
idea  has  infiltrated  into  other 
minds.  Zions  Herald^  a  Methodist 
journal,  quoted  by  the  liberal  pa- 
per to  which  we  have  referred, 
says : 

'*The  state  deals  only  with  temporal 
affairs,  and  does  not  attempt  to  usurp 
spiritual  functions.  Therefore  the  ob- 
jects and  methods  of  public  education 
are  wholly  secular,  but  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily, or  at  all,  immoral  or  irreligious. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  decidedly  fa- 
vorable to  piety  and  morality.  But  com- 
posed denominationally  as  the  American 
people  is,  the  state  ought  not  to  impart 
religious  education.  The  moment  such 
an  attempt  should  be  made,  the  commu- 
nity would  be  in  conflict  as  to  what  form 
it  should  take.  It  may  be  conceded, 
without  danger  perhaps,  that  the  state 
should  not  teach  ethics,  except  so  far  as 
the  great  fundamental  principles  of  mor- 
als and  politics,  as  to  which  all  Ameri- 
cans are  agreed,  aif  concerned.  The  k  - 
ligious  education  fif  children  may  and shntli 
be  remitted  to  the  family^  the  Sabbath-School, 
and  the  church — the  natural  and  divine- 
ly-appointed guardians  of  religion  and 
ethics." 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  "  sectarian  " 
character  of  our  public  schools,  and 
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knowing  that  they  must  give  reli- 
gious irfstruction  or  else  be  "  pagan 
and  atheistical/*  we  are  pleased  to 
hear  the  demand  that  *'  neither  the 
State  nor  nation,  nor  both  combin- 
ed," shall  support  such  schools. 

The  fact  is,  that  a  people  cannot 
wholly  escape  from  its  national  tra- 
ditions, without  forgetting  its  lan- 
guage, or  undergoing  some  violent 
revolution.  If  our  fellow-citizens 
will  study  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
which  they  habitually  use,  they  will 
not  lose  their  traditions  of  freedom 
and  equal  rights,  nor  will  they 
throw  themselves  into  a  violent, 
perilous  departure  from  them.  But 
we  hasten  to  comment  upon  an- 
other sentence,  which  is  frequently 
quoted  from  the  President's  oration: 

"  Leave  the  matter  of  reli- 
gion TO  THE  FAMILY  ALTAR,  THE 
CHURCH,  AND  THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 
SUPPORTED  BY  PRIVATE  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS.*' 

Precisely  so.  If  it  must  come  to 
tiiis;  if  no  arrangement  can  be 
made,  by  which  religion  and  mo- 
rality can  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  then,  leave  the  matter  to 
the  family  altar  and  the  church, 
and  allow  it  to  be  done  by  private 
contributions. 

In  other  words,  either  furnish 
the  people  with  that  which  you 
pretend  to  tax  them  for — viz.,  a  fair 
and  equitable  system  of  public 
schools — or  allow  them  to  provide 
for  themselves.  But,  whatever  you 
do,  keep  your  hands  off  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  **  family  altar."  Do  not 
set  foot  into  the  hallowed  precincts 
of  the  domestic  sanctuary.  The 
family,  though  subordinate,  is  not 
to  be  violated  by  the  state.  Par- 
ents have  rights,  wliich  no  govern- 
ment can  usurp.  You  have  no 
more  right  to  force  the  education 
of  tiieir  children  out  of  their  hands, 
than  to  define  the  number  of  off- 


spring by  law.  You  have  no  i 
right  to  establish  a  system,  to  w 
you  will  endeavor  to  secure  1 
conformity  by  violent  measi 
than  you  have  to  establish  pi 
wet-nurseries,  or,  require  that  v( 
shall  be  brought  up  on  govemi 
pap  and  be  fed  out  of  a  goveroi 
spoon. 

Keep  from  meddling  with 
gion;    you  have  no  authorit 
teach  it. 

What  a  bitter  rebuke  these  n 
of  the  President  contain  for 
party,  small  and  contemptibl 
itself,  but  powerful  by  reason  o 
times,  which  has  ever  sough 
widen  the  gulf  between  us  and 
true-hearted  countrymen  !  It  i; 
enough  that  we  should  be  estra 
by  the  traditions  of  three  hun 
years.  It  is  not  enough  to  wh 
into  the  popular  ear  every  stale 
loathed  calumny.  It  is  not  cn< 
to  brir^  our  holiest  rites  and  be 
into  the  obscene  literature  now 
culating  amongst  the  depr; 
youth  of  our  country.  It  is 
enough  to  drown  with  a  thouj 
noisy,  insolent  tongues,  every 
tempt  we  make  at  explanation, 
is  not  enough  for  this  malign 
persecuting  power  to  drop  its 
son  into  every  crevice  of  our  sc 
and  religious  system,  from  the 
lor  to  the  sewer,  from  the  ter 
to  the  lupanar;  but  the  nation  r 
be  organized  against  us.  Our 
gion  must,  in  some  way  or  other 
dragged  into  politics.  For  sha 
we  cry,  with  the  President.  1 
country  of  such  varied  religious 
liefs  as  ours,  there  is  but  one 
to  order  and  peace — "  Keep 

CHURCH  AND  THE  STATE  FOR  E 
SEPARATE." 

To  sum  up  :  We  agree  with 
President : 

I  St.  No  sectarianism  "  in 
common   schools ;   and,  therel 
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e  dollar "  to  our  present 
)f  schools,  because  they  are 
1. 

Not  one  dollar  "  to  *'  pagan  " 
in  which  God  is  ignored. 
Not  one  dollar  "  to  "  atheis- 
chools,  in  which  God  is  de- 
he  name  "  of  **  science  false- 
led." 

low  turn  to  consider  the 
y  in  which  the  President 
le  American  people  of  its 
angers : 

ARE  TO  HAVE  ANOTHER 
EST  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE 
R  NATIONAL  EXISTENCE,  I 
CT  THAT  THE  DIVIDING 
WILL  NOT  BE  MaSON  AND 
^'S,   BUT  BETWEEN  PaTRI- 

AND  Intelligence  on  the 
>iDE,  AND  Superstition, 
ION,  AND  Ignorance  on 
ther." 

is  meant  by  superstition  } 
jrly  it  meant  seeking  for 
>r  knowledge,  by  dealing 
impure  spirits, 
the  President  mean  to  warn 
ist  the  delusions  and  un- 
;s  of  modern  spiritism  ?  If 
re  agreed. 

e  do  not  really  suppose 
President  means  any  such 
What  does  he  mean  ? 
id  in  the  dictionary  four 
eanings  of  the  word  which 
used.  Superstition  means 
:essive  reverence  or  fear 
which  is  unknown  or  mys- 

But,    we    observe  no 
en  omen  on  among  our  peo- 
anything,  rather  the  re- 
Or  it  means  "  The  worship 
gods."     We  see  no  signs 

except  in  the  Joss 
"  of  San  Francisco.  Nor 
shold  any  great  belief  "in 
icy  of  superior  powers  in 
extraordinary  or  singular 


events,  or  in  omens,  or  prognos- 
tics." Nor,  further,  do  we  behold 
any  "  excessive  nicety  or  scrupu- 
lous exactness,"  as  an  alarming  fea- 
ture of  our  present  moral  condi- 
tion. There  remains  but  one  mean- 
ing (and  this,  we  are  persuaded,  is 
the  sense  which  the  President  in- 
tended to  convey)  :  **  Especially, 
an  ignorant  or  irrational  worship  of 
the  supreme  Deity." 

An  ignorant  worship  of  God  is 
one  which  knows  not  what  to  be- 
lieve concerning  him,  or  one  which 
is  unable  to  state  what  it  does  be- 
lieve; or,  further,  one  which  can  give 
no  conclusive  reason  for  believing 
anything.  But,  outside  the  Catholic 
Ciuirch,  there  is  no  religious  body 
which  can  tell  precisely  what  it 
ought  to  believe,  or  precisely  what 
it  does  believe,  or  precisely  why  it 
ought  to  believe  anything.  Again, 
an  irrational  belief  in  God  is  one 
which  recognizes  his  existence,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  denies  his  attri- 
butes. For  instance,  it  is  an  irra- 
tional belief  in  God,  which  denies 
his  wisdom  ;  which  asserts,  tliat  he 
has  not  chosen  means  adequate  to 
accomplish  his  ends ;  which  repre- 
sents him,  when  he  has  made  a  re- 
velation to  man,  as  leaving  his  di- 
vine truth  in  scattered  and  mysteri- 
ous writings  in  an  obscure  language, 
requiring  men  to  find  them,  collect 
them,  and  believe  their  true  mean- 
ing in  order  to  be  saved;  or  which 
fancies  that  reading  daily  a  few 
pages  from  these  writings,  to  little 
children,  will  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  duties  of  life.  It 
is  an  irrational  belief  in  God  which 
represents  him  as  immoral,  as  cre- 
ating man  simply  to  damn  him,^r, 
which  denies  his  justice,  by  wick- 
edly imagining  that  he  will  not 
punish  oppression  and  calumny  and 
those  who  sow  discord  in  the  midst 
of  a  free  and  happy  people. 
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Here  again  we  agree  with  the 
President  in  denouncing  such  im- 
l>iety,  and  in  predicting  that,  if  the 
liberties  and  institutions  of  this  re- 
jjublic  are  soon  to  be  jeopardized, 
it  will  be  by  irreverence  towards 
God  and  the  contempt  of  charity 
and  justice  towards  men,  ever  prac- 
tised by  this  "  ignorant  and  irra- 
tional worship  of  the  supreme  Deity." 

Another  item  of  danger  which 
the  President  foresees  in  the  near 
future  is  "  ignorance."  Here,  again 
we  find  him  sounding  the  note  of 
warning,  to  which  we  have  always 
given  voice.  His  Excellency  says: 
"In  a  republic  like  ours,  .  .  . 
where  no  power  is  exercised  except 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  sovereign,  the 
people,  should  foster  intelligence 
— that  intelligence  which  is  to  pre- 
serve us  as  a  free  nation."  The 
liberties  of  this  republic  will  not  be 
maintained,  we  say,  by  an  ignorant, 
debauched,  and  corrupted  genera- 
tion. Our  common  people  must  be 
educated.  Tliey  must  possess 
**  tliat  intelligence  which  is  to  pre- 
serve us  as  a  free  nation."  They 
must  know  something  more  than 
simply  how  to  read  and  write  and 
"  cipher."  Nor  will  it  be  sufficient, 
to  add  to  this  a  knowledge  of  music. 
They  must  have  a  sound  and  tho- 
rough moral  training.  Their  con- 
scientious convictions  must  ])e 
grounded  on  truth  daily  taught  and 
daily  enforced.  They  must  be 
daily  taught  to  control  their  pas- 
sions ;  they  must  be  taught  honesty, 
and  be  required  to  give  back  that 
wiiich  is  unjustly  gotten.  They 
must  be  taught  the  true  purpose  of 
lifr. 

But  this  training,  as  the  President 
,  affirms,  belongs  not  to  the  state, 
but  to  the  **  family  altar  and  the 
church."    Either  assist  all  families 
and  all  churches,  or  else  encourage 


them  to  help  themselves.  These 
our  sentiments.  But  when  sectai 
bigotry  has  gotten  hold  of  a  sysi 
of  the  falsely  so-called  "conui 
schools,"  and  with  obstinate  \ 
pose,  and  clamorous  intensity  : 
ever-swelling  declamation,  m; 
fests  its  resolve  to  maintain  ' 
system,  even  though  it  conflicts  v 
the  conscientious  rights  of  milli 
of  the  people  of  our  country ;  wl 
further,  it  is  determined  to  forc< 
large  minority  to  accept  this  si 
of  things,  or  to  go  without  insti 
tion,  we,  as  American  citizens, 
nounce  the  system  as  tyrannous 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  re 
less  and  immoral  oppression, 
assert  that  those  who  uphold  it, 
not  desire  intelligence,  but  pre 
ignorance ;  that  their  aim  is  not 
promote  knowledge,  but  to  dest; 
the  religious  convictions  of  cure 
dren,  and  to  keep  us  from  grow 
in  the  land.  We  affirm  that  sii 
self-delusion  originates  in  ignoran 
is  perpetuated  by  ignorance,  tei 
to  still  deeper  degradation  of  ign 
ance ;  and  we  predict  that  it  v 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  ignoran- 
not  only  in  morality,  but  in  t 
lower  sciences. 

We,  for  our  part,  will  never  re! 
our  efforts  to  show  up  the  disho 
esty  of  this  party  ;  we  will  nev 
withdraw  our  protest,  until  jusli( 
has  been  done  ;  and  knowing 
what  lengths  men  can  go  wh( 
they  start  without  principle,  we  ful 
share  in  the  alarm  of  our  rhie 
magistrate,  as  to  the  danger  of  ii 
norance."  Have  we  not,  therefor 
reason  to  hope  that,  in  the  mitist  ( 
the  struggle,  which  his  sagacioi 
mind  perceives  to  be  at  hand,  v 
shall  find  hiin  on  the  side  ofpatrio 
ism  and  intelligence,  with  all  tn 
Americans,  against  iliat  supersl 
tion"  and  "  ignorance,"  whose  ai: 
is  to  destroy  the  "  security  of  unfe 
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religious  sentiments  and  equal 
5  "  of  his  fellow-citizens? 
ere  is  another  item  of  the  fu- 
contest,  which,  according  to 
^resident,  is 

BiTioN."  What  is  ambition  ? 
man  has  been  elected  to  the 
jst  office  in  the  gift  of  a  free 
le,  the  limits  of  which  have 

fixed  by  a  custom  handed 
I  by  the  fathers  of  the  nation, 
vhich,  to  the  minds  of  true  pa- 
,  has  the  force  of  law.  When 

a  trust  does  not  satisfy  the 
red  recipient,  and  he,  yielding 
rsonal  motives,  strains  every 
and  seeks  by  every  means  at 
ommand,  to  break  down  all 
?rs  to  continuation  of  power, 
by  abusing  the  dignity  of  his 
and  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ihat  is  ambition. 
:  do  not  fully  share  the  ap- 
;nsionwith  which  the  President 
jes  this  threat  to  the  "  near 
t  "  of  our  national  welfare, 
r  it  be  true,  we  fully  agree  with 
/hen  he  says  :  "  Now,  the  cen- 
al  year  of  our  national  exist- 

I  believe,  is  a  good  time  to 
1  the  work  of  strengthening 
foundations  of  the  structure 
iienced  by  our  patriotic  fore- 
rs  one  hundred  years  ago  at 
igton." 

.anguage,"  according  to  a  great 
matist,  "  was  given  to  man,  in 
-  that  he  might  conceal  his 
."    But  this  maxim  has  never 

accepted  by  honorable  men. 
ixamining,  thus  briefly,  the 
i  Moines  speech,"  we  have  fol- 
i  that  other  canon  of  criticism, 
I  requires  that  words  shall  be 
preted  in  their  literal  sense,  as 
i  possible.  Submitted  to  this 
criticism,  the  language  appears 

immortal,  and  worthy  of  the 
place  which  is  even  now  being 
ircd  for  it.  Some  may  marvel, 
May  wonder  how  the  President 


came  to  be  filled  with  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  the  prophetic  spirit.  Like 
Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  he  was 
expected  to  curse  us;  unlike  Ba- 
laam, he  was  not  stayed,  but  rather 
urged  on  by  the  faithful  servant 
with  whom  he  previously  conversed. 
But  there  is  no  mystery  about  it. 
He  has  grown  up  with  the  in- 
stincts of  a  true  American,  and  he 
has  spoken  accordingly.  Not  only 
are  the  words  on  which  wc  have 
commemted  true,  but  they  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  Catholic  princi- 
ples. We  are  ready  to  take  him  at 
his  word,  and  his  words  in  their  true 
meaning.  To  those  who  will  join 
us  we  say,  without  disguise  or  re- 
serve :  **  Gentlemen,  you  will  never 
regret  having  trusted  us,  and  dealt 
fairly  with  us,  according  to  the  laws 
and  Constitution  of  this  country." 
We  believe  with  the  President,  that, 
if  the  only  honest  meaning  of  his 
language  be  as  honestly  carried 
out,  "  the  battles  which  created  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  "  (which,  by 
the  way,  a  Catholic  general  once 
commanded  and  in  whose  ranks 
hundreds  of  Catholic  hearts  bled) — 
we  believe,  we  say,  that  these  bat- 
tles "will  not  have  been  fought  in 
vain."  The  children  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Union  will  at  least  be  the 
peers  of  those  whom  their  fathers 
overcame.  The  nations'  heroes 
will  not  look  down,  to  see  their 
heirs  defrauded  of  equal  rights  in 
**  the  Union  and  the  free  institutions 
for  which  they  died."  The  President 
will  yield  to  his  comrades  in 
arms,  at  least  as  much  as  he  is  so 
ready  to  accord  to  his  late  oppo- 
nents. And  as  for  our  countrymen 
throughout  the  Union,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  wait,  trusting  that  when 
fully  enlightened,  they  will  agree  to 
our  obtaining,  independently  of  all 
political  agitations  or  party  organ- 
izations, our  just  and  equal  right:* 
as  American  citizens. 
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SONNETS  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  AUBREY  DE 

VERE,  BART. 

BY  AUBREY  D«  YBPJE. 
I. 

To-night  upon  thy  roof  the  snows  are  lying ; 

The  Christmas  snows  lie  heavy  on  thy  trees ; 

A  dying  dirge  that  soothes  the  year  in  dying 

Swells  from  thy  woodlands  on  the  midnight  breeze. 

Our  loss  is  ancient ;  many  a  heart  is  sighing 

This  hour  a  late  one,  or  by  slow  degrees 

Heals  some  old  wound,  to  God's  high  grace  replying — 

A  time  there  was  when  thou  wert  like  to  these ! 

Where  art  thou  ?    In  what  un imagined  sphere 

Liv*st  thou,  sojourner,  or  a  transient  guest  ? 

By  whom  companioned  ?    Access  hath  she  near» 

In  life  thy  nearest,  and  beloved  the  best } 

What  memory  hast  thou  of  thy  loved  ones  here  ? 

Hangs  the  great  Vision  o  er  thy  place  of  rest  ? 


II. 


"Sweet-sounding  bells,  blithe  summoners  to  prayer!"* 

The  answer  man  can  yield  not  ye  bestow : 

Your  answer  is  a  little  Infant,  bare, 

Wafted  to  earth  on  night-winds  whispering  low. 

Blow  him  to  Bethlehem,  airs  angelic,  blow ! 

There  doth  the  Mother-Maid  his  couch  prepare  : 

His  harbor  is  her  bosom  :  drop  him  there 

Soft  as  a  snow-flake  on  a  bank  of  snow. 

Sole  Hope  of  man  !    Sole  Hope  for  us — for  thee  ! 

To  us  a  Prince  is  given  ;  a  Child  is  born  !" — 
Thou  sang'st  of  Bethlehem,  and  of  Calvary,* 
The  Maid  immaculate,  and  the  twisted  thorn 
Where'er  thou  art,  not  far,  not  far  is  He 
Whose  banner  whitens  in  yon  Christmas  morn  \ 

**^A  Song  of  Faith/*  1847.  Besides  that  poem,  my  father  published  two  dramatic  votks,  vu. 
Julian  theAfosiatc  (1823)  and  Tlie  Duke  0/ Mercia^  1823.  In  1847,  his  last  drama,  Mary  Tud$rs'^» 
published.  He  was  born  at  Curragh  Cha«e,  Ireland,  on  the  aSth  of  August,  1788,  and  died  there  oi  the 
o8ih  of  July,  1846.— A.  de  Verb. 
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anything  more  tantaliz- 
be  caught  with  a  tooth- 
relied  face  just  at  Christ- 
when  one's  hands  are 
:  that  must  be  finished, 
at  have  been  begun  in 
rarried  on  prosperously 
few  days  of  their  fulfil- 
is  is  just  what  befell  Mr. 
alpole  on  the  20th  of 
in  the  year  of  grace 
remember  what  a  ter- 
that  was  ?  How  the 
wind  blew  over  ice  and 
idded  teniold  horrors  to 
oldiers  fighting  in  that 
mco-German  war — how 
rts  shuddered  in  pity  for 
sat  stitching  and  knit- 
r  service  by  the  glow  of 
las  fires  !  This  20th  of 
was,  perhaps,  the  bitter- 
Lhe  whole  season.  The 
ieep  on  the  ground,  the 
1  long  spikes  from  rails 
md  the  east  wind  blew 
r  all.  Stephen  Walpole 
ave  been  out  breasting 
tead  of  this,  he  sat  at 
.ning,  in  a  voice  tliat 
ike  a  fog-bell  at  sea, 
oultices,  wadding,  and 
lannel  that  swelled  his 
f  all  human  proportions, 
ik  of  a  man  being  knock- 
j  a  thing  no  bigger  than 
nti'*  he  grumbled.  "A 
lat  miserable  atom  one 
re  turns  the  seat  of  one's 
to  a  monster  calfs  head, 
one  a  spectacle  to  gods 
I  could  whip  myself  for 
a  milksop  as  to  knock 


under  to  it.  I'd  rather  have  every 
tooth  in  my  head  pulled  out  than 
play  the  woman  like  this.  .  .  Och  ! 
Whew  !" 

"  Serves  you  right,  sir,  for  your 
impertinence  !**  protested  Nelly 
Walpole,  bridling  up  and  applying 
a  fre«h  hot  poultice  to  her  brother's 
cheek,  which  she  bade  him  hold  ; 
but  Stephen,  in  his  manly  inability 
to  bear  the  toothache  with  compo- 
sure, dropped  the  soft  mess  under 
a  sudden  sting  that  jerked  it  out  of 
his  hand. 

"  What  an  unmanageable  baby  it 
is  !"  cried  Nelly,  catching  the  poul- 
tice in  time  to  save  her  pretty  vio- 
let cashmere  dress.  "  I  told  you  to 
hold  your  cheek  while  I  fastened 
the  bandage ;  make  haste  now  be- 
fore it  cools."  ^ 

"O  my  unfortunate  brother! 
Ill-fated  man  !  Is  this  how  I  find 
you,  bound  and  poulticed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines?" 

This  was  from  Marmaduke,  Nel- 
ly's younger  brother,  who  entered 
while  the  operation  was  going  on, 
and  stood  surveying  the  victim  in 
serene  compassion. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Stephen,  "  and  all 
the  pity  a  poor  devil  gets  is  being 
bullied  i'ox  not  holding  his  jaw." 

"  Oh !  come,  you're  not  so  bad, 
since  there's  vice  enough  in  you  for 
a  pun  !"  said  Marmaduke.  "  How 
did  you  catch  the  thing  V 

"  What  thing— the  pun .?" 

"The  toothache." 

"  It  caught  me,"  said  Stephen  re- 
sentfully. 

"  Then  it  caught  you  in  some  of 
those   villanous  cut-throat  places 
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where  you  go  pottering  after  beg- 
gars and  blackguards  and  the  Lord 
knows  what  said  Marmaduke  with 
airy  contempt,  drawing  his  slim,  be- 
ringed  fingers  gracefully  through  a 
mass  of  remarkably  fine  curls  that 
clustered  over  his  high,  white  fore- 
head, and  gave  a  boyish  look  to  his 
handsome  young  face,  and  add- 
ed to  its  attractions.  He  was 
extremely  prepossessing,  this  per- 
fumed, patenl-Ieather-booted  young 
gentleman  of  two-and-twenty.  You 
could  not  look  at  him  without 
liking  him.  His  eye  was  as  clear 
as  a  child's,  his  smile  as  frank, 
his  laughter  as  joyous  and  catch- 
ing. Yet,  as  it  sometimes  happens 
with  the  graces  of  childhood,  these 
things  were  a  deceptive  promise. 
The  frankness  and  the  joy  were 
genuine;  but  there  was  a  cold 
gleam  of  contempt,  a  cold  ring  of 
selfishness,  '\h  the  bright  eyes  and 
the  merry  voice  that  were  very  dis- 
appointing when  you'  found  them 
out.  But  people  were  slow  to  find 
them  out.  Even  those  who  lived 
with  Marmaduke,  and  thus  had 
ample  opportunities  of  judging, 
remained  under  the  spell  of  his 
attractive  manners  and  personal 
charms  until  some  accident  reveal- 
ed their  worthlessness.  A  false  coin 
will  go  on  passing  current  through 
many  hands,  until  one  day  some 
one  drops  it  to  the  ground,  and  the 
glittering  sham  is  betrayed.  He 
liad  not  a  bad  heart ;  he  was  kind 
even,  whyi  he  could  be  brought  to 
forget  himself  for  a  moment  and 
think  of  others.  But  it  required  a 
shock  to  do  this ;  and  shocks  are, 
happily,  rare  in  every-day  life.  So 
Marmaduke  slept  on  undisturbed 
in  his  egotism,  hardening  uncon- 
sciously in  self-absorbed  enjoy- 
ment. He  had  never  taken  trou- 
ble about  anything,  made  a  genu- 
ine effort  of  any  sort  except  for  his 


amusement.  He  had  just  the 
of  brains  to  enable  him  tc 
through  college  with  a  d 
amount  of  success  easily- 
ready  repartee,  a  quick,  ret 
memory  that  gave  the  piaxim 
result  for  the  minimum  of 
He  would  pass  for  clever  an 
informed  where  ao  awkwarc 
youth,  who  had  ten  times  his 
lect  and  studied  ten  times  \ 
would  pass  for  knowing  n< 
Stephen  was  eight  years  oide 
he,  and  had  not  yet  disc 
his  brother's  real  value.  P 
this  arose  partly  from  Ste 
not  being  of  a  particularly  c 
ant  or  analytical  turn  of 
He  took  people  pretty  mi 
their  own  valuation,  as  the  w 
rather  apt  to  do.  Marmadi 
a  very  high  price  on  his  han 
face  and  limited  attainment 
his  brother  had  never  drean 
disputing  it.  He  would  som 
naively  express  his  surpris 
people  were  so  fond  of  Duk< 
he  did  so  little  to  please 
and  wonder  how  popular  h 
considering  that  he  never 
himself  the  smallest  troul 
oblige  or  humor  people. 

"  1  suppose  it's  his  handson 
that  mankind,  and  woman k 
particular,  find  so  taking,"  St 
would  remark  to  Melly.  "  H 
tainly  has  a  wonderful  kna< 
getting  on  with  people  withoi 
ing  twopence  whether  they  lil 
or  not.  I  wish  I  knew  his  ; 
Perhaps  it's  his  high  spirits." 

Nelly  woul4  sometimes  s 
that  Marmaduke's  fine  t 
might  count  for  something  ; 
mystery.  And  Stephen  neve 
tradicted  her.  His  temper  w 
his  best  ])oint.  He  had  a  he 
gold  ;  he  had  energy,  patienc 
endurance  to  any  extent — < 
in  case  of  toothache  ;  he  wi 
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and  generous ;  but  he  was 
and  exacting.  Like  most 
i  who  dispense  liberally,  he 
patient  of  the  selfishness  and 
ude  of  men  who  take  all 
m  get  and  return  nothing, 
duke  had  no  such  accounts 
re  with  human  beings,  so  he 
sit  aggrieved,  never  quarrel- 
1  them.  Stephen  was  work- 
d  at  his  profession — he  was 
ineer — and  so  far  he  had 
d  but  moderate  success, 
duke  had  been  called  to  the 
t  it  was  a  mere  formality  so 

I  spent  his  time  dawdling 
town,  retailing  gossip  and 
poetry,  waiting  for  briefs  that 
:ame — that  never  do  come 
[some  young  gentlemen  who 
so  easy.  His  elder  brother 
>  blame  on  him  for  this 
f  success.  He  was  busy  all 
nself,  and  took  for  granted 
armaduke  was  busy  on  his 
riie  law  was  up-hill  work, 
;  the  cleverest  and  most 
ious  men  grew  gray  in  its 

before  they  made  a  name 
;mselves  ;    and   Duke  was 

II  but  a  boy — he  h?d  time 
before  him.    So  Stephen 

in  his  brotherly  indulgence, 
>rance  of  the  real  state  of 

r  was,  as  yet,  the  only  person 
d  found  out  Marmaduke,who 
lim  thoroughly.  She  knew 
otistical  to  the  core,  averse 
,  to  effort  of  every  sort,  idle, 
ulgent^ extravagant ;  and  the 
dge  of  all  this  afforded 
mxious  thought  to  her  lit- 
d  of  nineteen  years.  They 
oue;  these  three.  Nelly  was 
ler  to  the  two  young  men, 
ig  and  caring  for  them  with 
istinctive  child-motherhood 
so  touciiing  in  young  girls 
nes.    She  was  a  spirited. 


elfin  little  creature,  very  pretty, 
blessed  with  the  sweetest  of  tem- 
pers, the  shrewdest  of  common 
sense,  and  an  energy  of  character 
that  nothing  daunted  and  few 
things  resisted.  Marmaduke  de- 
scribed this  trait  of  Nelly's  in  bro- 
therlike fashion  as  "  a  will  of  her 
own."  He  knew  his  was  no  match 
for  it,  and,  with  a  tact  which  made 
one  of  his  best  weapons  of  defence, 
he  contrived  to  avoid  clashing  with 
it.  This  was  not  all  policy.  He 
loved  his  pretty  sister,  and  admired 
her  more  than  anything  in  the 
world  except  himself.  And  yet  he 
knew  that  this  admiration  was  not 
mutual ;  that  Nelly  knew  him  thor- 
oughly, saw  through  him  as  if  he 
were  glass;  but  he  was  not  afraid 
of  her.  His  elder  brother  was 
duped  by  him  ;  but  he  would  have 
staked  his  life  on  it  that  Nelly 
would  never  undeceive  him;  th:u 
she  would  let  Stephen  go  on  be- 
lieving in  him  so  long  as  the  de- 
ceiver himself  did  not  tear  off  the 
mask.  Yet  it  was  a  source  of  bit- 
ter anxiety  to  the  wise  little  mother- 
maiden  to  watch  Marmy  drifting 
on  in  this  life  of  indolence  and 
vacuity.  Where  was  it  to  end  ? 
Where  do  such  lives  always  end.^ 
Nothing  but  some  terrible  shock 
could  awake  him  from  it.  And 
where  was  the  shock  to  come  from  ? 
Nelly  never  preached — she  was  far 
too  sensible  for  that — but  when  the 
opportunity  presented  itself  she 
would  say  a  few  brief  words  to 
the  culprit  in  an  earnest  way  that 
never  irritated  him,  if  they  worked 
no  better  result.  He  would  admit 
with  exasperating  good-humor  that 
he  «vas  a  good-for-nothing  dog;  tiiat 
he  was  unworthy  of  such  a  perfec- 
tion of  a  sister  and  such  an  irre- 
proachable elder  brother  ;  but  that, 
as  nature  had  so  bles.sed  him,  he 
meant  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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privilege  of  leaving  the  care  of  his 
perfection  to  them. 

"  If  I  were  alone  on  my  own 
hook,  Nell,  I  would  work  like  a 
galley-slave,"  he  protested  once  to 
her  gentle  upbraiding.  "  But  as  it 
is,  why  need  I  bother  myself? 
You  will  save  my  soul,  and  pray 
me  higli  and  dry  into  heaven ;  and 
Stephen — Stephen  the  admirable, 
the  unimpeachable,  the  pink  of  re- 
spectability— will  keep  me  out  of 
mischief  in  this." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  vicarious  sal- 
vation for  this  world  or  the  next, 
and  neither  do  you,  Marmy.  You 
are  much  too  intelligent  to  believe 
in  any  such  absurdity,"  replied 
Nelly,  handing  him  a  glove  she  had 
been  sewing  a  button  into. 

Marmadullc  did  not  contradict 
her,  but,  whistling  an  air  from  the 
Trovatore^  arranged  his  hat  be- 
comingly, a  little  to  one  side,  and, 
with  a  farewell  look  in  the  glass 
over  the  mantel-piece,  sauntered 
out  for  his  morning  constitutional 
in  the  park.  Nelly  went  to  the 
window,  and  watched  the  lithe 
young  figure,  with  its  elastic  step, 
until  it  disa])peared.  She  was  con- 
scious of  a  stronger  solicitude  about 
Marmaduke  this  morning  than  she 
had  ever  felt  before.  It  was  like 
a  presentiment.  Yet  there  was  no- 
thing that  slie  knew  of  to  justify  it. 
He  had  not  taken  to  more  irregular 
hours,  nor  more  extravagant  habits, 
nor  done  anything  to  cause  her 
fresh  anxiety  ;  still,  Iier  heart  beat 
as  under  some  new  and  sudden 
fear.  Perhaps  it  was  the  ring  of 
false  logic  in  his  argument  that 
sounded  a  louder  note  of  alarm  and 
warned  her  of  worse  danger  than 
she  had  suspected.  One  might 
fear  everything  for  a  man  starting 
in  life  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  sliifting  his  responsibility  on  to 
another,  setting  his  conscience  to 


sleep  because  he  had  two  briTe, 
wakeful  ones  watchinc;  at  his  side* 

''If  something  would  but  cone 
and  wake  him  up  to  see  the  mon- 
strous folly,  the  sinfulness,  of  it!* 
sighed  Nelly.  **  But  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  could  do  that,  I  b^ 
lieve.  He  might,  indeed,  fall  ill 
and  be  brought  to  death's  door;  he 
might  break  his  leg  and  be  a  cripple 
for  life,  and  that  might  serve  the 
purpose ;  but  oh !  dear,  I  m  not 
brave  enough  to  wish  for  so  seveic 
a  remedy." 

Two  months  had  passed  since 
this  little  incident  between  the  bro- 
ther and  sister,  and  nothing  had  oc* 
curred  to  vindicate  Nelly's  gloomy  | 
forebodings.  Marmaduke  roselate, 
read  the  newspaper,  then  Tennyson, 
Lamartine,  or  the  last  novel,  made 
an  elaborate  toilet,  and  sauntered 
down  to  the  courts  to  keep  a  lock- 
out for  the  coming  briefs.  But  it 
was  near  Christmas  now,  and  this 
serious  and  even  tenor  of  life  had 
been  of  late  broken  in  upon  by  the 
getting  up  of  private  theatricals 
in  company  with  some  bachelor 
friends.  What  between  learning 
his  own  part,  and  hearing  his  fel- 
low-actors and  actresses  theirs,  and  i 
overseeing  stage  arrangements,  Mar-  \ 
^maduke  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  His 
hands  were  full ;  he  was  less  at  home 
than  usual,  seldom  or  never  of  an 
evening.  He  had  come  in  very 
late  some  nights,  and  looked  worn 
and  out  of  si)irits,  Nelly  thought, 
when  he  came  down  to  his  late 
breakfast. 

"  I  wish  tliose  theatricals  were 
over,  Marmy.  They  will  kill  you 
if  they  last  much  longer,"  she  said, 
with  a  tender,  anxious  look  on  her 
pretty  little  fiice.  This  was  the 
day  he  came  home  and  found  Ste- 
phen in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines. 

"  ' Tis  hard  work  enough/'  as- 
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e  young  man,  stretching 
jT\g  limbs  wearily  ;  "  but 
kvill  soon  be  here.  It  will 
id  if  you  are  laid  up  and 
e  and  applaud  me,  Steevy/' 
I,  considering  his  elder 
huge  head,  that  looked  as 
d  take  a  month  to  regain 
1  shape. 

)h!  That's  the  least  of 
jles  !"  boomed  Stephen 
lis  poultice. 

!  Eh,  Nell.?  I  can  tell 
IS  bad  as  any  toothache, 
I've  had  with  the  busi- 
se  lazy  dogs,  Travers  and 
li  rowing  all  the  weight  of  it 
ider  pretext  of  never  hav- 
that  sort  of  thing  before." 
s  always  the  fate  of  the 
3rse,"  said  Stephen,  with- 
lintest  idea  of  being  sar- 
rhat's  just  what  I  complain 

hose  idle  fellows  X  

— ;  they  throw  the  bur- 
[  the  business  on  me,  be- 
sooth,  I  understand  things 
I  do  understand  that  peo- 
get  work  done  unless  they 
jniselves   and   attend  to 

Idn't  be  such  an  ass  as  to 
■  be  put  on  in  that  way," 
madiike  resentfully.  "  I 
t  be  fooled  into  doing  the 
three  people  instead  of 

yet  that's  what  you  are 
^resent,"  replied  Stephen, 
that's  different ;  it  is  only 
',"  explained  Marmaduke  ; 
n,  you  see,  it  .  .  ." 
les  you,"  Nelly  had  it  on 
f  her  tongue  to  say ;  but 
ced  herself,  and  finished 
nee  for  him  with,  "  It  is 
ime  thing;  people  cannot 
ns  for  a  division  of  labor, 
be  in  the  case  of  real  busi- 

XXII. — 29 


"  Of  course  not,"  assented  Ste- 
phen. Marmaduke  looked  at  his 
boots,  and  inwardly  voted  Nelly 
"  no  end  of  a  trump." 

Did  she  guess  this  mental  vote, 
and  did  she  take  advantage  of  it  to 
ask  him  a  favor  ? 

"  Perhaps  Marmy  would  go  and 
see  that  poor  man  for  you,  Ste- 
phen .?"  she  said  in  the  most  natu- 
ral way  possible,  without  looking  up 
from  her  work. 

"  I  wish  he  would ;  I  should  be 
ever  so  much  obliged  to  him. 
Would  you  mind  it,  Duke 

"  Mind  what  ?" 

"  Taking  a  message  for  me  to  a 
poor  fellow  that  I  wanted  badly  to 
go  and  see  to-day." 

**  Who  is  he  ?  Where  does  he 
hang  out .?" 

"  His  name  is  John  Baines,  and 
he  hangs  out  in  Red  Pepper  Lane, 
ten  minutes  from  here,  at  the  back 
of  the  square." 

**  Some  abominable  slum,  no 
doubt." 

"  The  locality  is  not  Berkeley 
Square  or  Piccadilly,  but  it  would 
not  kill  you  to  walk  through  it 
once,"  rejoined  Stephen. 

"Do  go,  there's  a  dear  boy!" 
coaxed  Nelly,  fixing  her  bright  eyes 
on  Marmaduke's  face,  with  a  smile 
that  would  have  fascinated  a  gorilla. 

Marmaduke  rose,  stretched  his 
arms,  as  if  to  brace  himself  for  an 
effort. 

"Who's  your  friend  John 
Baines.?"  he  said.  "A  ticket-of- 
leave  man 

"  Nothing  so  interesting  ;  he's 
only  a  rag-and-bone  man." 

Marmaduke  said  nothing,  but  his 
nose  uttered  such  an  unmistakable 
pshaw  !  that  Nelly,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, burst  out  laughing. 

"What  the  deuce  can  make  him 
cultivate  such  company?"  he  ex- 
claimed, appealing  to  Nelly,  and 
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joining  good-humoredly  in  her 
merriment. 

"  To  help  them  and  do  them 
good  ;  what  else  ?"  she  replied. 

Every  man  to  his  taste  ;  I  con- 
fess I  have  none  for  evangelizing 
rag-and-bone  men,  or  indeed  men 
of  any  station,  kind,  or  degree," 
observed  Marmaduke  emphatically. 

'*  Then  you  won't  go  ?"  said 
Stephen. 

**  I  didn't  say  I  wouldn't.  I  don't 
mind  devoting  myself  for  once  to 
oblige  you.  Wiiat's  your  message 
for  John  Baines  ?  Not  a  leg  of 
mutton  or  a  bottle  of  port?  I 
won't  bargain  for  carrying  that  sort 
.of  article." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  carry  any- 
rthing  that  will  encumber  you,"  re- 
plied the  elder  brother.  **  Tell  him 
:i  cannot  get  to  see  him  to-day,  and 
why,  and  that  I  am  very  sorry  for 
it.  Meantime,  you  can  say  I  have 
done  his  commission.  See  if  he 
.wants  anything,  and,  if  so  I  will 
send  it  at  once." 

**  What  ails  him  ?"  enquired  Mar- 
maduke with  a  sudden  look  of 
alarm. 

**  Poverty  :  hunger,  and  cold,  and 
misery." 

**  Oh  !  that's  all  !  I  mean  it's  not 
a  case  of  typhus  or  small-pox.  I 
should  not  care  to  imperil  my  valu- 
able life  by  running  in  the  way  of 
that  sort  of  thing,"  observed  Mar- 
maduke. 

"  Have  no  fear.  The  complaint 
is  not  catching,"  replied  his  bro- 
ther. "  Whatever  good  he  may  do 
you,  he'll  do  you  no  harm." 

"  Dear  Marmy  !  it's  very  good 
of  you  !"  whispered  Nelly,  as  she 
tripped  down-stairs  after  the  reluc- 
tant messenger,  and  helped  him  on 
with  his  fur  coat  in  the  hall. 

It's  not  a  bit  good  ;  it's  an  in- 
fernal bore,  and  I'm  only  doing  it 
to  please  you,  Nell,"  protested  Mar- 


maduke. "  What  a  fool's  ct 
is !  I  sha'n't  know  from  Ada 
to  say  to  the  man  when 
there.    IVhat  am  1  to  say  tc 

**  Oh  !  anything,"  suggest 
ly.  "Say  you  have  come 
him  because  Stephen  is  ill,  i 
him  how  he  is.  You're  ncv 
loss  for  something  to  say,  yc 
that  right  well ;  and  whate 
say  is  sure  to  be  right." 

"  When  I  know  who  I'm 
to ;  but  I  don't  know  this  i 
ing  party,  or  what  topics  of 
sation  he  particularly  affeci 
won't  expect  me  to  preach 
sermon,  eh  V*  And  Mar 
faced  round  w^th  a  look  < 
comical  terror  at  the  thou§ 
Nelly  again  burst  out  laughi 

"Heaven  forbid!  Tha 
last  thing  you  need  dream  « 
cried.  "  He  is  much  more  1 
preach  to  you." 

"Oh!  indeed;  but  I  did 
gain  for  that.  I  would  ver 
rather  be  excused,"  proteste 
maduke,  anything  but  reassi 

"  You  foolish  boy  !  I  me 
he  will  preach  to  you  as  th 
always  do — by  example  ;  t 
patience,  and  their  gratitude 
least  thing  one  does  for  then 

"I'm  not  going  to  do  ai 
for  John  Baines  that  I  ca 
only  bothering  him  with 
which  he  would  very  likely  r 
spared  him." 

"  You  will  give  him  Ste 
message,"  suggested  Nelly, 
then  let  him  talk.  There  isr 
poor  people  enjoy  so  rnucl 
good  listener.  They  are  qui; 
py  when  they  can  pour  out 
grievances  into  a  willing  ear. 
sympathy  of  the  rich  is  o 
greater  comfort  to  the  pooi 
their  alms." 

"  Humph  !  That's  lucky, 
how,"grunted  Marmaduke.  * 
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he  old  gentleman  have  his 
ril  listen  till  he  pulls  up 
Dwn  accord."  He  had  his 
1  the  door-lalch,  when  Ste- 
muffled  tones  were  heard 
from  tlie  room  above.  Nel- 
ded  up  the  stairs,  and  was 
an  instant. 

says  you  are  to  give  Baines 
ove reign  from  him  ;  he  had 
brgotten  it." 

ere  is  it  ?"  said  Marmaduke, 
out  his  hand. 

)hen  has  not  his  purse  about 
he  begs  you  will  give  it  for 

ther  have  I  mine,"  said  the 
nan. 

1,  run  up  for  it ;  or  shall 
ere  is  it  }"  inquired  willing 

laduke  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
nd  then  said  abruptly  :  "  It 

matter  where  it  is ;  there's 

in  it/' 

It  have  you  done  with  your 
'  You  had  plenty  a  few 
go  ?"  exclaimed  Nelly  in 
c  surprise. 

ivc  lost  it;  I  haven't  a  brass 
;  in  the  world  !"  He  said 
a  reckless,  dogged  sort  of 
.  if  he  did  not  care  who 
;  and  yet  he  spoke  in  an  un- 
For  one  moment  Nelly 
at  him  in  blank  astonish- 

-t  it  ?"   she   repeated,  and 
le  truth  flashing  on  her  sud- 
she  cried  in  a  frightened 
:    "  O   Marmaduke !  you 
ot   been  gambling.^  Oh! 
it's  not  true."    She  caught 
liis  arm,  and,  clinging  to  it, 
into  his  face,  scared  and 

i.sense,  Nell !  I  thought  you 
girl  of  sense,"  he  exclaimed 
y,  disengaging  himself  and 
5  back  the  bolt.    "  I^t  me  be 


off ;  tell  Stephen  I  had  not  change, 
so  his  friend  must  wait  till  he  can 
go  and  tip  him  himself." 

"  No,  no ;  he  may  be  hungry, 
poor  man.  Stay,  I  think  I  have  ten 
shillings  here,"  said  Nelly;  and  she 
pulled  out  her  porte-monnaie,  and 
picked  four  half-crowns  from  the 
promiscuous  heap  of  smaller  coins. 
"  Take  these  r  I  will  tell  Stephen 
you  will  give  the  ten  shillings." 

Her  hand  trembled  as  she  drop- 
ped the  money  into  Marmaduke's 
pocket.  He  was  about  to  resist ; 
but  there  was  something  peremp- 
tory, a  touch  of  that  will  of  her  own, 
in  her  manner  that  deterred  him. 

**  I'm  sorry  I  said  anything  about 
it ;  I  should  not  if  I  thought  you 
would  have  minded  it  so  much,"  he 
observed. 

"  Minded  it  ?  O  Marmaduke  ! 
Minded  your  taking  to  gambling  ?" 

**  Tush  !  Don't  talk  nonsense  ! 
A  man  isn't  a  gambler  because 
once  in  a  way  he  loses  a  twenty- 
pound  note." 

And  with  this  he  brushed  past 
her,  and  closed  the  hall-door  with 
a  loud  bang. 

Nelly  did  not  sit  down  on  one  of 
the  hall  chairs  and  cry.  She  felt 
mightily  inclined  to  do  so ;  but  she 
struggled  against  the  weakness  and 
overcame  it.  Walking  quietly  up 
the  stairs,  she  hummed  a  few  bars 
of  a  favorite  air  as  she  passed  the 
door  of  Stephen's  sitting-room,  and 
went  on  to  her  own  room  on  the 
story  above.  But  even  here,  safe 
and  alone,  the  tears  were  bravely 
held  back.  She  would  not  cry  : 
she  would  not  be  seen  with  red  eyes 
that  would  betray  her  brother;  she 
would  do  her  very  utmost  to  res- 
cue him,4o  screen  him  even  now. 
While  she  is  wrestling  and  pleading 
in  the  silence  of  her  own  room,  let 
us  follow  the  gambler  to  Red  Pep- 
per Lane. 
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Marmaduke  had  described  the 
place  accurately  when  he  called  it 
an  abominable  slum.  Red  Pepper 
Lane  was  ope  of  those  dismal,  fright- 
ful dens  of  darkness  and  dirt  that 
cower  at  the  back  of  so  many  of  our 
wealthy  squares  and  streets — poison- 
pits  for  breeding  typhus  and  every 
social  plague  that  desolates  great 
cities.  The  houses'  were  so  high 
and  the  lane  so  narrow  that  you 
could  at  a  stretch  have  shaken 
hands  across  from  window  to  win- 
dow. There  was  a  rope  slung  half- 
way down  the  alley,  with  a  lantern 
hanging  from  it  which  looked  more 
like  a  decoration  or  a  sign  than  a  pos- 
sible luminary ;  for  the  glass  was 
too  thickly  crusted  with  dirt  to  admit 
of  the  strongest  light  piercing  it. 
In  the  middle  of  the  lane  was  a  gut- 
ter, in  which  a  few  ragged,  begrim- 
ed, and  hungry-looking  little  mor- 
tals were  playing  in  the  dirty  snow. 
The  east  wind  whistled  through  the 
dreary  tenements  with  a  sharp,  piti- 
less cry  ;  the  sky  was  bright  outside, 
but  here  in  Red  Pepper  Lane  its 
brightness  did  not  penetrate.  No- 
thing but  tlie  wind  could  enter, 
and  that  came  with  all  its  might, 
through  the  crannies  in  the  walls, 
through  the  rickety  doors,  through 
the  window-frames  glazed  with 
brown  paper  or  battered  old  hats — 
any  rng  that  could  be  spared  to 
stuff  the  empty  panes.  Not  a  head 
was  seen  anywhere  protruding  from 
windows  or  doors  ;  the  fierce  blast 
kept  every  one  within  who  had  a 
roof  to  cover  them.  If  it  were  not 
for  tlie  sooty  little  objects  disport- 
ing themselves  in  the  gutter,  the 
lane  might  have  been  the  precincts 
of  tlie  jail,  so  deserted  and  silent 
was  it.  ^Llrmaduke  might  have 
wandered  up  and  down  for  an  hour 
without  meeting  any  one  whom  he 
could  ask  to  direct  him  to  where 
John  Baines  lived,  but  luckily  he 


recognized  the  house  at  or 
Stephen's  signal  of  an  old  1 
nailed  over  the  door.  "He  scj 
for  a  knocker  or  a  bell ;  but 
neither,  he  sounded  a  loud 
ta-tat  with  the  gold  knob 
walking-stick,  and  presently: 
called  out  from  somewhere  1 
the  latch  !"  He  did  so,  and 
left  to  his  own  devices,  he 
ed  Stephen's  injunctions  an< 
straight  up  to  the  second 
where  he  knocked,  and  in  ob( 
to  a  sharp  "  Come  in  !"  ente 
The  gloom  of  the  lane  hi 
pared  him  gradually  for  the 
gloom  of  the  room,  and  he  a 
distinguished  a  person^  wh 
rightly  surmised  to  be  the  k 
bone  man,  sitting  at  the  fartli 
near  the  fire-place,  wrapped 
a  brown  blanket,  with  his  fee 
ing  on  the  hearth-stone,  ai 
were  toasting  them.  If  he 
was  in  imagination ;  for  the 
no  fire — only  the  ghost  of 
visible  in  a  mass  of  gray  ash 
they  did  not  look  as  if  even 
of  the  late  warmth  remaii 
them.  He  had  his  back 
door,  and,  when  it  opened,  h 
ed  his  head  in  that  directi 
not  suflliciently  to  see  who  ca 
Marmaduke,  as  he  stood  < 
threshold,  took  in  the  surrou 
at  a  glance.  There  was  a 
the  floor  in  one  corner,  with  i 
clothes  to  speak  of,  the  blanl 
ing  just  now  in  requisilior 
cloak ;  a  miserable-looking 
and  two  chairs — an  unoccupi 
and  the  one  Baines  sat  in  ; 
and  a  basket  were  flung  un( 
window,  and  some  dingy  olc 
sils — a  saucepan,  kettle,  et 
about.  There  was  nothing  p 
larly  dreadful  in  the  scene  ; 
compared  with  many  such,  r 
cheerful  one  on  the  whole 
Marmaduke,  who  had  no  expc 
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wellings  of  the  poor,  thought 

most  appalling  picture  of 
and  desolation  that  cou^d 
ceived.  He  was  roused 
be  stupor  of  horror  into 
the  sudden  spectacle  had 

him  by  hearing  the  figure 
blanket  ask  rather  sharply  a 
time  "Who's  there?" 
;g  your  pardon/*  said  Mar- 
,  advancing  within  a  step  of 
r.  "  My  naraeisWalpole;  I 
)me  to  see  if  there  is  any- 

can  do  for  you — anything 
1  .  .  .  that  .  .  he  stam- 
not  knowing  how  to  put  it. 
!  Mr.  Walpole,  I  am  oblig- 
ou  for  calling,  sir.  I  want 
;  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
y  kind  of  you.  Pray  take  a 
You  must  excuse  me  for  not 
jp  ;  my  leg  is  still  very  pain- 
in  only  the  brother  of  the 
Ipole  whom  you  know,"  said 
iuke,  surprised  beyond  mea- 

the  good  address  of  the 
*  My  brother  is  laid  up  with 
t  face-ache.  He  was  great- 
ut  at  not  being  able  to  keep 
ointment  with  you  this  after- 
id  sent  me  to  see  how  you 
tting  on,  and  to  tell  you  he 
le  something  that  you  corn- 
ed him  to  do. " 
ir  brother  is  extremely 
aid  the  man.   "  I  am  sorry 

he  is  ill.  This  weather  is 
3  everybody." 

I  seem  to  be  a  severe  suffer- 
it,"  remarked  Marmaduke. 
opened  his  fur  coat,  and  sat 
the  rickety  chair,  in  mor- 
all  the  while  that  it  would 
iiash  under  him.    This  was 
t  extraordinary  specimen  of 
-and-bone  tribe — ho  could 
that  he  had  ever  known, 
lad  never  known  one  in  his 
— that  he  could  have  imag- 


ined. He  spoke  like  an  educated 
man,  and,  even  in  his  blanket,  he 
had  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman.  If 
it  were  not  for  his  swollfn  nose  and 
the  glare  of  his  red  eye-balls,  which 
were  decidedly  not  refined,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to 
indicate  that  he  belonged  to  the 
very  dregs  of  human  society.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  how  old  he 
was,  but  you  saw  at  a  glance  that 
he  was  more  broken  than  aged. 

"  Yes,  I  am  suffering  rather 
severely  just  now,"  he  replied  in  a 
quiet,  conversational  way ;  "  I  al- 
ways do  when  the  cold  sets  in.  But, 
added  to  my  chronic  complaint  of 
sciatica,  I  slipped  on  the  ice  some 
time  ago,  and  sprained  my  left  foot 
badly.  Your  brother  made  my  ac- 
quaintance at  the  hospital  where  I 
was  taken  to  have  it  set  right." 

"  And  has  it  been  set  right  ?'* 

"Yes;  I  can't  get  about  easily 
yet,  but  it  will  be  all  right  by  and 
by."  And  then,  dismissing  the 
selfish  subject,  he  said  :  "  I  am  dis- 
tressed, sir,  that  you  should  have 
had  the  trouble  of  coming  to  such 
a  place  as  this ;  pray  don't  let  me 
detain  you  longer." 

"  I'm  in  no  hurry,"  replied  Mar- 
maduke, whose  interest  and  curios- 
ity were  more  and  more  excited 
"  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
It's  dismal  work  sitting  here  all  day 
with  a  sprained  ankle,  and  having 
nothing  to  do ;  would  you  care  to 
have  some  books It  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  ask  if  he  knew  how 
to  read ;  he  would  as  soon  have  in- 
quired if  he  knew  how  to  speak. 

Baines  looked  at  him  with  a  curi- 
ous expression. 

"  I  don't  look  like  a  man  to  lend 
books  to,  do  I  ?'*  he  said.  "  There's 
not  much  in  common  between 
books  and  a  rag-and-bone  man." 

"  Quite  as  much,  I  should  say,  as 
there  is  between  some  men  and 
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rags  and  bones,"  retorted  Marma- 
diike,  meeting  the  man's  eyes  with  a 
responsive  question  in  his  own. 

Baines  turned  away  with  a  short 
langh.  Perhaps  it  was  mere  ac- 
cident or  the  force  of  habit  that 
made  him  look  up  at  the  space  over 
the  mantel-piece ;  but  there  was 
something  in  the  deliberate  glance 
that  made  Marmaduke  follow  it, 
and,  doing  so,  he  saw  a  faded  but 
originally  good  engraving  of  Shak- 
spere  hung  in  a  frame  against  the 
wall.  Repressing  the  low  whistle 
which  rose  involuntarily  to  his  lips, 
he  said,  looking  at  the  portrait : 

**  You  have  a  likeness  of  Shak- 
spere,  I  see  Have  you  read  his 
plays  ?" 

"  Ay,  and  acted  them  !" 

"  Acted  them  !  You  were  origi- 
nally on  the  stage,  then  ?  I  saw  at 
once  that  you  were  not  what  you 
seem  to  me,"  said  Marmaduke,  with 
that  frankness  that  seemed  so  full 
of  sympathy  and  was  so  mislead- 
ing, tliough  never  less  so,  perhaps, 
than  at  tliis  moment.  "  Would  it  be 
disagreeable  to  you  to  tell  me 
through  what  chapters  of  ill-luck 
or  other  vicissitudes  you  came  to 
be  in  the  position  where  I  now  see 
you  ?" 

The  man  was  silent  for  a  few 
minutes ;  whether  he  was  too  deep- 
ly offended  to  reply  at  once,  or 
whether  he  was  glancing  over  the 
past  which  the  question  evoked,  it 
was  impossible  to  say.  Marma- 
duke fancied  he  was  offended,  and, 
vexed  with  himself  for  having  ques- 
tioned him,  he  stood  up,  and  laying 
Nelly's  four  half-crowns  on  the 
chimney-piece,  "I  beg  your  pardon 
if  I  seemed  impertinent ;  I  assure 
you  I  did  not  mean  it,"  he  said.  "  I 
felt  interested  in  you,  and  curious 
to  know  something  more  of  you  ; 
but  I  had  no  right  to  put  questions. 
Good-morning."    He  made  a  step 


towards  the  door,  but  Baines, 
ing  himself,  arrested  him  by  a 

"I  am  not  ofTended,"  he 
"  I  saw  quite  well  what  mad 
ask  it.  You  would  have 
right  to  catechise  me  if 
come  to  you  for  help ;  as  it  ii 
kindness  and  your  brother's 
a  claim  which  I  am  in  no  n 
dispute.  If  you  don't  mim 
ering  in  this  cold  place  for  1 
hour,  pray  sit  down,  and  1 1 
you  my  story.  I  have  not 
to  offer  you,"  he  added  ' 
laugh,  "  but  perhaps  you  d< 
feet  that  vice  ?" 

**  I  do  indeed  very  cor 
bly,"  said  Marmaduke,  and, 
out  a  handsome  cigar-ca 
handed  it  to  Baines,  and 
him  to  help  himself ;  the  r 
hesitated  just  for  a  roomei 
then,  yielding  to  the  instinct 
good-breeding,  took  one. 

"It's  not  an  amusing  sto 
began,  when  they  had  sent 
few  warm  puffs  from  their  f 
weeds,  **  but  it  may  not  b< 
teresting  to  you.  You  ar 
young;  would  it  be  rude 
how  young  .^" 

"  Two-and-twenty  next  \» 
I  live  so  long,"  replied  Marn 

"  Humph  !  I  was  just  i\ 
when  I  took  the  fatal  turn 
road  that  led  to  the  honora 
reer  in  which  I  am  now  eml 
My  father  was  an  officer  in  tl 
He  had  no  fortune  to  speal 
couple  of  thousand  poun* 
him  by  an  aunt  was  all  the 
he  possessed.  When  he  w 
young,  he  married,  and  goi 
thousand  pounds  with  his  \i 
was  their  only  child.  My 
died  when  I  was  ten  years  o 
left  me  to  the  sole  care 
mother,  who  made  an  idol 
and  spoiled  me  to  my  heart's  c 
I  was  not  a  bad  boy,  I  had  i 
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iSy  and  I  was  not  dcfi- 
ains.  I  picked  up  things 
or  no  effort,  and  got  on 
school  than  many  who 
the  brains  and  four 
ndustry.  I  was  passion- 
of  poetry,  learned  pages 
md  Shelley  by  heart,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of 
There  could  not  have 
;ater  curse  than  such  a 
)oy  of  my  temperament 
iistances.  When  I  left 
ent  to  Oxford.  My  poor 
lined  every  nerve  to  give 
ersity  education,  with  a 
y  becoming  a  barrister; 
i  of  repaying  her  sacri- 
3rking  hard,  I  spent  the 
\  of  my  time  acting.  I 
atuated  about  Shakspere, 
3  private  theatricals  with 
)f  enthusiasm.  As  ill- 
.  have  it,  I  fell  in  with  a 
ws  who  were  drama-mad 
.  I  had  one  great  chum 
Ham,  who  was  stark  mad 
id  encouraged  me  in  the 
utmost.  I  soon  became 
>tar  in  this  line.  I  was 
and  asked  out  by  every- 
le  place,  until  my  head 
stely  turned,  and  I  fan- 
only  to  walk  on  to  the 
ke  Macready's  place  and 
me  and  fortune.  The 
that  roused  me  from  the 
usion  was  seeing  Charles 
.lacbeth.  I  felt  utterly 
I  under  the  superiority 
ng;  it  showed  me  in  an 
;  difference  there  is  be- 
linary  taste  and  talent 
ivine  afflatus  of  genius. 
1  old  friend  who  happen- 
me  in  the  theatre  that 
ed  me  that  the  younger 
not  a  patch  upon  his 
d  that  Macready  out- 
elder  Kean.     I  went 


back  to  Oxford  a  crest- frillen  man, 
and  for  a  time  took  refuge  from  my 
disappointment  in  real  work.  I 
studied  hard,  and,  whon  the  term 
came  for  going  up  for  my  degree, 
I  was  confident  of  success.  It  was 
a  vain  confidence,  of  course.  I 
had  only  given  myself  to  study  for 
a  period  of  two  months  or  so,  and 
it  would  have  been  little  short  of 
a  miracle  if  I  had  passed.  My 
mother  was  terribly  disappointed  ; 
the  sight  of  her  tears  cut  me  up 
more  than  the  failure  on  my  own 
account,  and  I  determined  to  suc- 
ceed or  die  in  the  effort,  if  she  con- 
sented to  let  me  make  one  more. , 
She  did  consent,  and  I  succeeded. 
That  was  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life,  I  think.**  He  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  repeated  in  an  under- 
tone, as  if  he  forgot  Marmadnke*s 
presence,  and  were  speaking  aloud 
to  himself:  "  Yes,  the  happiest  day 
of  my  life  !** 

"  You  worked  very  hard  to  pull 
up  for  lost  time  !*'  observed  Mar- 
maduke. 

"  Lost  time  !  Yes,  that  was  it — 
lost  time!'*  said  Baines,  musing; 
then  he  continued  in  his  former  tone : 
"  My  poor  mother  was  very  happy. 
She  declared  I  had  repaid  her  am- 
ply for  all  her  sacrifices.  She  saw  me 
already  at  the  top  of  my  profession, 
a  Q.C,  a  judge,  the  chief  of  all  the 
judges,  seated  in  robes  on  the  wool- 
sack. I  came  home,  and  was  in 
due  time  called  to  the  bar.  I  was 
then  just  twenty-four.  We  lived 
in  a  pretty  house  on  the  road  to 
Putney ;  but  my  mother  thought  it 
now  desirable  to  move  into  Lon-  i 
don,  that  I  might  have  an  oflSce  in 
some  central  neighborhood,  where 
my  clients  would  flow  in  and  oivt 
conveniently.  I  remember  that  I 
strongly  opposed  the  plan,  not  from 
dislike,  but  from  some  feeling  like 
a  presentiment,  a  dread,  that  Lon- 
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don  would  be  a  dangerous  place 
for  me,  and  that  I  was  taking  the 
road  to  ruin  by  leaving  the  shelter 
of  our  secluded  home,  with  its  gar- 
den and  trees,  away  from  a  thou- 
sand temptations  that  beset  a  young 
man  in  the  great  city.  But  my 
mother's  heart  was  set  on  it.  She 
was  convinced  my  character  had 
tlioroughly  changed,  that  I  had 
broken  off  for  ever  from  old  habits 
and  old  propensities,  and  that  I 
was  strong  enough  to  encounter 
any  amount  of  temptation  without 
risk.  Poor  mother !  It  was  no 
fault  of  hers  if  she  was  blinded  by 
love.  The  fault  was  all  mine.  I 
fed  her  with  false  hopes,  and  then 
I  betrayed  them.  She  gave  in  so 
far  to  my  wishes  as  to  consent  only 
to  let  the  house,  instead  of  selling 
it,  as  she  first  intended ;  so  that  our 
removal  to  London  took  the  ap- 
pearance more  of  an  essay  than 
a  permanent  arrangement.  I  was 
thankful  for  this,  and  set  about 
the  change  in  high  spirits.  We 
were  soon  comfortably  settled  in  a 
very  small  liouse  in  Wimpole  Street. 
I  found  it  rather  like  a  bird-cage 
after  our  airy,  roomy  abode  in  the 
suburbs  ;  but  it  was  very  snug,  and 
my  mother,  who  had  wonderful 
taste,  soon  made  it  briglit  and  pret- 
ty. She  was  the  brightest  and  pret- 
tiest thing  in  it  herself ;  people  used 
to  take  her  for  my  elder  sister  when 
she  took  me  to  parties  of  an  even- 
ing. I  was  very  proud  of  her,  and 
with  better  reason  than  she  was  of 
me." 

He  paused  again,  looking  up  at 
the  Shakspere  print,  as  if  he  saw 
his  mother's  likeness  there.  The 
sunken,  red  eyes  moistened  as  he 
gazed  on  it. 

"  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have 
a  good  mother,"  said  Marmaduke. 
"  I  lost  mine  when  I  was  little  more 
than  a  child." 


"  So  much  the  better  for  hot 
you,"  retorted  Biincs  bitterly; 
did  not  live  for  you  to  breai 
heart,  and  then  eat  out  your 
with  remorse.  But  I  am  ta 
wildly.  You  would  no  doubt 
been  a  blessing  to  her ;  you  \ 
have  worked  like  a  man,  am 
would  have  been  proud  of  y 
the  end.  It  was  not  so  with  n 
was  never  fond  of  work.  I  w; 
fond  of  it  then  ;  indeed,  what 
was  not  worthy  of  being  called 
at  all.  I  moped  over  a  law 
for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  mo 
and  then  read  Shakspere  or 
other  favorite  poet,  by  way 
freshing  myself  after  the  unp 
ble  task,  and  getting  it  out  < 
head  as  quickly  as  possible. 
down  regularly  to  the  courts; 
I  had  no  legal  connection,  ar 
thing  in  myself  to  make  up  f 
want  of  patronage,  or  inspire 
dence  in  my  steadiness  and 
ties,  the  attorneys  brought  e 
business ;  and  as  I  was  too 
and  ])erhaps  too  proud,  to  stc 
court  tliem,  I  began  to  feci 
roughly  disgusted  with  the  n 
sion,  and  to  wish  I  had  neve 
tered  it.  I  ceased  to  go  th 
the  farce  of  niy  law-reading 
morning,  and  devoted  mysel 
tirely  to  my  dilettante  tastes, 
ing  poetry,  and  occasionally  ; 
ing  myself  with  writing  it.  M 
longing  for  the  stage  came 
and  only  wanted  an  opponun 
break  out  actively.  This  op| 
nity  was  not  far  off.  My  ni 
suspected  nothing  of  the  way 
idling  my  time  ;  she  knew  th 
was  up-hill  work,  and  was  sat 
to  see  me  kept  waiting  a  few 
before  I  became  famous  ;  but 
matter  of  surprise  to  her  ll 
never  got  a  brief  of  any  de: 
tion.  She  set  it  down  to  jea 
on  the  part  of  my  rivals  a 
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id  would  now  and  then 
1  against  them,  wondering 
edient  could  be  devised 
ng  up,  the  corrupt  state  of 
jsion,  and  forcing  my  ene- 
icognize  my  superiority  as 
sd.  Don't  laugh  at  her 
her  a  fool ;  she  was  wise 
subject  but  tliis,  and  I 
St  have  counted  for  some- 
leading  her  to  such  ri- 
:onclusions.  I  held  very 
)reserving  her  good  opin- 
instead  of  striving  to  justi- 
)rking  on  to  the  fulfilment 
otherly  ambition,  I  took 
ng  her,  first  tacitly,  then 
ly  and  cruelly.  Things 
ig  on  in  this  way,  when 
one  ill-fated  day,  I  went 
lal  in  the  afternoon,  osten- 
:he  courts,  but  really  to 
rhere  I  could — at  my  club, 
ow.  or  lounging  in  Pall 
ivas  passing  the  Army  and 
b,  when  I  lieard  a  voice 

DOy  Hamlet  !*  (This  was 
I  went  by  at  Oxford,  on 
f  my  success  in  the  part.) 
d  I  am  to  see  you,  old  boy  I 
e  very  man  I've  been  on 
)Ut  for.' 

am  I'  I  cried,  returning 
lly  grasp,  and  declaring 
hied  I  was  to  see  him. 

been  beating  about  for 
since  1  came  to  town,  ten 

he  said.  *  I  wrote  to  your 
ss,  but  the  letter  was  sent 
me.  Where  have  you  mi- 
,  and  what  are  you  do- 

him  the  brief  history  of 
:nce  since  we  had  parted 
,  lie  to  enter  the  army,  I 
ny  course  of  dinners-eat- 
Temple.    He  was  now  on 

had  just  come  from  the 
;re  his  regiment  was  quar- 


tered, and  he  was  in  high  spirits  at 
the  prospect  of  his  month's  holiday. 
I  asked  him  what  it  was  he  h:t<l 
been  wanting  me  so  particular! v 
for. 

I  wanted  to  see  you,  first  of  ;iIK 
for  your  own  sake,  old  boy,'  he  an- 
swered  heartily;  *  and  in  -the  next 
place  I  want  you  badly  to  help  us 
to  get  up  some  private  theatricals 

at  the  Duchess  of  B  *s  after 

•Easter.  I  suppose  you  are  a  per- 
fect actor — a  Garrick  and  Charles 
Mathews  combined — by  this  time. 
You  have  had  plenty  of  practice,  I'll 
be  bound.' 

"  I  assured  him  that  I  had  not 
played  since  the  last  time  he  and  I 
had  brought  down  the  house  to- 
gether. He  was  immensely  surpris- 
ed, and  loudly  deplored  my  mistake 
in  burying  such  a  talent  in  the 
earth.  He  called  me  a  conceited 
idiot  to  have  let  myself  be  crushed 
by  Kean,  and  vowed  a  year's  train- 
ing from  a  professional  would  bring 
me  out  a  better  actor  than  ever 
Kean  was.  Amateur  acting  was  all 
very  well,  but  tlie  finest  untaught 
genius  ever  born  could  no  more 
compete  successfully  with  a  man 
who  had  gone  through  the  regular 
professional  drill  than  a  civilian 
could  with  a  trained  soldier  in  exe- 
cuting a  military  manoeuvre. 

*  I  told  you  before,  and  I  tell 
you  again,'  he  continued,  as  arm  in 
arm  we  paced  a  shady  alley  of  the 
park — *  I  tell  you  that  if  you  went 
on  the  stage  you  would  cut  out  the 
best  actor  we  have ;  though  that  is 
not  saying  much,  for  a  more  misera- 
ble, ignorant  lot  of  drivelling  idiots 
no  stage  ever  saw  caricaturing  ilic 
drama  than  our  English  theatres 
can  boast  at  this  moment.' 

My  heart  rose  high,  and  my 
vanity  swelled  out  like  a  peacock's 
taily  pluming  itself  in  this  luxurious 
air  of  flattery.    I   knew  Hallam 
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meant  what  he  said;  but  I  knew, 
that  he  was  a  light-headed  young 
fellow,  not  at  all  competent  to  judge 
dramatic  power,  and  still  less  to 
(  ounsel  me.  Yet  such  is  the  in- 
toxicating effect  of  vanity  that  I 
swallowed  his  praise  as  if  it  had 
been  the  purest  wisdom.  I  opened 
my  whole  heart  to  him,  told  him 
how  insufferably  bored  I  was  at  the 
bar,  that  I  had  no  ai)titude  for  it, 
that  I  was  wasting  my  lime  waiting 
for  briefs  that  never  came — I  did 
not  explain  what  pains  I  took  to 
prevent  their  coming — until,  kind- 
ling with  my  own  exaggerated  state- 
ment as  I  wentun,  I  ended  by  curs- 
ing the  day  I  took  to  the  bar,  and 
declaring  tliat  if  it  were  not  for  my 
mother  1  would  abandon  the  whole 
tiling  and  try  my  luck  on  the  stage 
to-morrow. 

"  *  And  why  should  you  let  your 
mother  stand  in  your  way  V  said 
Hallam.  *  If  she  is  too  unreasona- 
ble to  see  the  justice  of  the  case, 
why,  then  .  .  .  well,  I  c^n't  for  the 
life  of  me  see  wliy  your  happiness 
and  fortune  should  be  sacrificed  to 
it.' 

*'  He  was  not  a  bad  fellow — fiu 
from  it.  He  did  not  mean  to  play 
the  devil's  advocate.  1  am  certain 
he  thought  he  was  giving  me  excel- 
lent advice,  using  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  world  for  my 
benefit.  But  he  was  a  fool — an  ig- 
norant, silly,  well-meaning  fool. 
Such  men,  as  friends,  are  often 
worse  than  knaves.  If  he  had  pro- 
posed anything  obviously  wicked, 
dishonest,  or  unprincipled,  I  should 
have  scouted  it  indignantly,  and 
walked  off  in  contempt.  But  he 
argi  ed  with  a  show  of  reason,  in  a 
{one  of  considerate  regard  for  my 
mother's  wishes  and  feelings  that 
ilrceived  and  disarmed  me.  He 
represented  to  me  the  folly  of  stick- 
ing to  a  life  that  I  hated  and  that  I 


had  next  to  no  chance  of  ever  suc- 
ceeding in  ;  he  had  a  score  of  ex- 
amples  at  his  fingers'  ends  of  young 
fellows  teeming  with  talent,  patient 
as    asses,  and   hard  working  » 
negroes,  who  had  gone  for  llicbir 
and  given  it  up  in  despair.  My 
mother,  like  all  fond  mothers,  nit- 
urally  expected  me  to  prove  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  and  to 
turn  out  a  lord  chancellor  of  the 
romantic  sort,  rising  by  sheer  force 
of  merit,  without  patronage,  with- 
out money,  without  any  of  the  es- 
sential hel])s,  by  the  power  of  ny 
unaided  genius.    *'  This  is  simplj 
bosh,  my  dear  fellow — innocent  mir 
ternal  bosh,*  persisted  Hallam, 'but 
as  dangerous  as  any  poison.   Cut  the 
bar,  as  your  better  genius  prompts 
you  to  do,  and  take  to  your  tme 
calling — the  drama.' 

** '  For  aught  I  know,  I  may  have 
lost  any  talent  I  had/  I  replied; 
*  it  is  two  years,  remember,  since  I 
acted  at  all.* 

"  *  That  is  very  easily  ascertain- 
ed,* said  my  friend.  *  You  will  take 
a  part  in  these  theatricals  we  are 
going  to  get  up,  and  we  will  soon 
see  whether  your  talent  has  evap- 
orated or  not.  My  own  impression 
is  that  it  will  come  out  stronger 
than  ever;  you  have  studied,  and 
you  have  seen  something,  if  not 
very  much,  of  life  since  your  last 
attempts.* 

"  *  My  mother  has  a  horror  of  the 
theatre,'  I  said,  unwilling  to  yield 
without  a  show  of  resistance;  *it 
would  break  her  heart  to  see  me 
take  to  the  stage.' 

"  *  Not  if  you  succeed  ;  hearts 
are  never  broken  by  success.' 
*  And  how  if  I  fail  V 

"  *  You  are  sure  not  to  fail/  he 
urged.  *  But  look  here  :  do  nothing 
rashly.  Don't  say  anything  about 
this  business  until  you  have  tried 
your  hand  at  it  in  private.  Wc 
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:  settled  yet  what  the  play 
they  left  it  to  me  to  select, 

irill  choose  one  that  will 

It  your  powers  best — not 
that  never  was  your  line,  in 

on.    At  any  rate,  you  must 

resent  confine  yourself  to 

ts,  such  as    .  . 

?rrupted  him  in  high  dud- 

y>  if  I'm  not  tragic,  Tm 
'  I  exclaimed.  *  Every 
ever  saw  me  in  Hamlet 
they  had  never  seen  the 
well  rendered!  And  you 
y  a  time  that  my  Macbeth 

t-rate — for  an  amateur ; 
11  say  it  again,  if  you  like,' 
I  Hallam  ;  *  but  since  then, 
:en  real  acting  .  .  .' 
n  mine  was  not  real  ?  I 
the  life  of  me  see,  then 
I  broke  in. 

I't  get  so  infernally  huffy,' 
am,  shaking  my  arm  with 
nored  impatience.  *  If 
to  know  what  real,  trained, 
nal  acting  is,  you  must  go 
.nd  see  how  the  actors  of 
itre  Fran^ais,  for  instance, 
i  train  and  drill.  If  you 
t  with  the  English  notion 
m  can  take  to  the  stage  as 
:o  the  saddle,  give  up  the 
ncc  ;  you  will  never  rise 
I  amateur.  But  to  come 
our  present  purpose  ;  we 
:t  a  part  to  suit  you,  and 
earsals  promise  a  genuine 
-as  I  have  not  a  doubt  they 
will  invite  your  mother  to 
i  see  you,  and  she  will  be 
of  your  triumph  that  the 
1  be  won.' 

dear  Hallam,  it  was  some 
ry  sent  you  in  my  way 
'  this  morning!'  I  cried, 
his  arm  in  delight. 
>  highly  elated,  and  took  to 


the  scheme  with  enthusiasm.  We 
spent  the  afternoon  discussing  it. 
It  was  settled  that  the  play  should 
be  Tfie  Taming  of*  the  Shrew;  the 
part  of  Benedict  would  suit  me  to 
perfection,  Hallam  declared,  and  I 
was  so  subdued  by  the  amount  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  general  know- 
ledge of  life  which  he  had  displayed 
in  his  arguments  about  m>  change 
of  profession  that  I  yielded  without 
difficulty,  and  consented  to  forego 
tragedy  for  the  present. 

"  For  the  next  week  I  was  in  a 
whirl  of  excitement.  He  took  me 
to  the  Array  and  Navy  Club,  and 
introduced  me  to  a  number  of 
swells,  all  military  men,  who  were 
very  agreeable  and  treated  me  with 
a  soldier-like  cordialty  that  charmed 
me.  I  fancied  life  must  be  a  de- 
lightful thing  in  such  pleasant, 
good-natured,  well-bred  company ; 
that  I  was  now  in  my  proper  sphere  ; 
and  that  I  had  been  hitherto  out 
of  place  amidst  rusty  lawyers  and 
hard-working  clerks,  etc.  In  fact, 
I  was  a  fool,  and  my  head  got  turn- 
ed. I  spent  all  my  time  in  the  day 
lounging  about  with  Hallam  and 
his  aristocratic  captains  and  colo- 
nels, and  the  evenings  I  devoted  to 
the  business  of  rehearsal,  which 
was  carried  on  at  Lady  Arabella 
Daucer  s,  the  married  daughter  of 
the  duchess  at  whose  house  the 
theatricals  were  to  be  performed. 
I  had  been  very  graciously  received 
by  her  grace,  and  consequently  all 
the  lords  and  ladies  who  composed 
her  court  followed  suit.  I  was 
made  as  much  of  as  if  I  had  been 
*  one  of  them,'  and  my  acting  soon 
established  me  as  the  leading  star 
of  the  select  company.  I  suppose 
Hallam  was  right  in  saying  that 
more  mature  reading  and  so  on  had 
improved  my  dramatic  talent ;  for 
certainly  it  came  out  with  a  bril- 
liancv  that  surprised  mvself.  'i*he 
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artistic,  high-bred  atmosphere  that 
surrounded  me  seemed  to  infuse 
fresh  vigor  into  me.  1  borrowed  or 
revealed  a  power  that  even  my 
vanity  had  never  suspected.  Hal- 
lam  was  enchanted,  and  as  proud 
of  my  success  as  if  it  had  been  his 
own. 

**  *  I  can  fancy  how  your  mother 
will  enjoy  this!*  he  exclaimed  one 
evening,  as  I  walked  home  with  him 
to  his  chambers  in  Piccadilly.  *  She 
will  be  beside  herself  with  pride  in 
you,  old  fellow.  Fancy  what  it  will 
be  the  night  of  your  first  public 
representation  !  I  expect  a  seat  in 
her  box,  mind !' 

"It  was  just  two  days  before  the 
grand  night,  and  we  were  having 
our  last  rehearsal — the  final  one — in 

the  theatre  at  B  House,  which 

was  lighted  up  and  filled  with  a  se- 
lect few,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
general  effect  for  the  following 
night.  I  was  in  great  spirits,  and 
acted  better  than  I  had  done  yet. 
The  audience  applauded  warmly, 
the  ladies  clapping  their  white-kid 
hands  and  sliaking  their  handker- 
cliiefs,  that  filled  the  air  witli  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia,  while  the  gen- 
tlemen, more  audible  in  their  de- 
monstrations, cheered  loudly. 

**  When  it  was  over,  we  sat  down 
to  supper,  about  a  hundred  of  us. 
I  sat  next  the  duchess,  and  my 
beautiful  Katharina  on  the  other 
side  of  me.  She  was  a  lovely  girl 
of  twenty,  a  cousin  of  the  duchess. 
I  had  been  struck  by  her  beauty  at 
the  first,  but  the  more  I  saw  of  her 
the  less  she  pleased  me  ;  she  was  a 
vain,  coquettish  young  lady,  and 
only  tolerated  me  because  1  was 
useful  as  a  good  set-off  to  her  act- 
ing, which,  to  be  just,  was  excellent. 
I  never  saw  anything  so  good  off 
the  stage,  and  very  seldom  saw  it 
equalled  even  there.  Flushed  with 
her  recent  triumph,  which  had  bor- 


rowed additional  lustre  from  i 
she  was  more  gracious  and  coi 
national  than  I  had  yet  known 
I  was  flattered,  though  I  knew 
fectly  how  much  the  caprice 
worth,  and  I  exerted  myself  tc 
utmost  to  be  agreeable.  We 
altogether  a  very  merry  party; 
champagne  flowed  freely,  and 
it  the  spirits  of  the  guests  ro« 
sparkling  point.  As  we  rose 
the  table,  some  one  called  out 
dance  before  we  broke  up. 
musicians  had  gone  to  have  ref 
ments  after  the  rehearsal,  but 
were  still  in  the  house.  The  due 
a  good-natured,  easy-going  pc 
who  always  agreed  with  ever}- 
all  round,  at  once  ordered  thei 
people  began  to  engage  part 
and  all  was  laughing  confi 
round  the  supper-table.  I  tu 
to  my  pretty  neighbor,  and  a 
if  she  was  engaged  ;  she  rcj 
laughing,  that  being  neither  a 
nor  a  clairvoyant,  she  could 
have  known  beforehand  that  I 
was  to  be  dancing.  *  Then  n 
have  the  honor  of  claiming  yoi 
tiie  first  dance,  whatever  it 
be  V  I  said  ;  and  she  replied  tl 
miglu.  I  offered  her  my  arm, 
we  took  our  way  back  into 
tlieatre,  which  was  still  brillia 
illuminated.  We  were  to  danc< 
the  stage.  As  we  were  pushing 
witli  the  crowd,  I  felt  a  sti 
hand  laid  on  my  arm,  and,  hefc 
had  time  to  prevent  it.  Lady  C 
line's  hand  was  withdrawn,  and 
intruder  stood  between  us. 
was  a  square-built,  distinguisl 
looking  man,  not  very  young, 
handsome  and  with  the  beau  sta 
ed  all  over  him. 

*' '  Excuse  my  want  of  cere 
ny,*  he  said  in  an  easy,  supercil: 
tone  to   me.    *I  claim  the 
dance  with  Lady  Caroline." 

***0n  what  grounds I  deman 
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were  still  moving  on, 
ith  the  crowd,  so  it  was 
e  to  make  him  stand  aside 
jain  my  post  next  Lady 

the  grounds  of  her  pro- 
replied  haughtily. 
Caroline  uttered  a  laugh- 
,ord  George!' but  did  not 
ly  the  hand  which  he 
ceremoniously  transferred 
arm  to  his. 

y  Caroline  made  no  en- 
before  she  came  here  to- 
said,  *  and  she  promised 
e  to  me.    I  refer  you  to 
lether  this  be  true  or  not/ 
tlemen  are  not  in  the  ha- 
echising  ladies  as  to  their 
-not,  at  least,  in  our  set ; 
you  happen  to  be  in  it 
better  conform    to  its 
observed  Lord  George, 
)oking  towards  me. 
my  blood  boil  so  that  it 
jfibrt  not  to  strike  him. 
?s  near  me  who  had  heard 
age    between    us  cried, 
No  gentleman  would  have 
!*    This  gave  me  courage 
in  my  self-command.  We 
'.in  the  theatre;  the  or- 
as  playing  a  brilliant  pre- 
waltz,  and  Lord  George, 
ad  forgotten  all  about  me, 
to  start.    I  laid  my  hand 
rily  on  his  arm. 
ly  set,'  I  said,  and  my  voice 
th  agitation,  '  gentlemen 
erate  gratuitous  imperti- 
DU  either  make  me  an  apo- 
shall  exact  reparation  of 
ind.' 

indeed.  I  shall  be  hap- 
r  from  you  at  your  con  ve- 
neered Lord  (icorge,  witli 
w.  He  turned  away,  and 
voice  loud  enough  to  be 
me  or  any  one  else  near, 
ppy  imagines,  I  suppose. 


that  I  would  meet  him  in  a  duel. 
The  next  thing  will  be  we  shall 
have  our  footmen  sending  us  chal- 
lenges. Capital  joke,  by  Jove ! 
Come,  we  are  losing  time.  Lady 
Caroline  \    The  waltz  is  half  over.' 

"  They  were  starting  this  time, 
when  a  voice  behind  me  called  out 
imperiously:  *A  moment.  Lord 
George  Halberdyne  !  The  gentle- 
man whom  you  have  insulted  is  a 
friend  of  mine  and  a  guest  of  the 

Duchess  of  B  ;  two  conditions 

that  qualify  him,  I  think,  to  be  an 
adversary  of  yours.* 

"  *  Oh  !  he's  a  friend  of  yours, 
is  he  V  repeated  Lord  George,  fac- 
ing around.  *  That's  a  natural  phe- 
nomenoi>  that  I  shall  not  stop  to 
investigate  just  now;  but  it  cer- 
tainly puts  this  gentleman  in  a  new 
light.  Good-evening,  sir.  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure,  probably,  of  see- 
ing you  to-morrow.' 

"*  You  shall,  my  lord,'  I  replied  ; 
and  allowing  Hallam  to  link  my 
arm  in  his  and  draw  me  away,  I 
turned  my  back  on  the  brilliant 
scene,  and  hurried  out  of  the  house, 
feverish,  humiliated,  desperate. 

"  *  The  idiot !  The  snob  !  You 
shall  give  him  a  lesson  that  he'll 
not  forget  in  a  hurry,'  said  Hallam, 
who  seemed  nearly  as  indignant 
and  excited  as  myself.  *  Are  you  a 
good  shot }  Have  you  ever  stood 
fire?' 

*'  I  answered  both  questions  in 
the  negative.  He  was  evidently 
put  out;  but  presently  he  said  in  a 
confident  tone : 

"  *  Well,  it  does  not  so  much 
matter ;  you  are  the  offended  party, 
and  consequently  you  have  the 
choice  of  weapons.  It  shall  be 
swords  instead  of  pistols.  I  suppose 
you're  a  pretty  good  swordsman  }* 

"  My  dear  Hallam,'  I  said,  *  you 
forget  that  these  things  are  not  in 
my  line  at  all.    I  never  handled 
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a  sword  since  we  flourished  them 
ill  the  fencing  hall  at  Oxford.  In 
fact,  if  the  choice  be  mine,  as  you 
say  it  is,  I  think  I  would  do  better 
to  choose  pistols.  I  have  a  chance 
with  them ;  and  if  I*ord  George  be 
a  swordsman,  I  have  none  with  the 
other.' 

"  Hallam  seemed  seriously  dis- 
concerted. 

** '  It's  not  quite  such  an  affair  of 
chance  as  you  appear  to  imagine,' 
he  said.  *  Halberdyne  is  one  of  the 
best  shots  in  the  service ;  he  never 
misses  his  mark  ;  and  he  is  a  first- 
rate  swordsman.  *Pon  my  honor  I 
don't  know  -vvliat  to  advise  you.' 

"  *  I  must  stand  advised  by  my- 
self then,  and  here  goes  for  pistols,' 
I  said,  trying  to  put  a  bold  face  on 
it,  though  I  confess  I  felt  anything 
but  cheerful  at  the  prospect.  You 
will  stand  by  me,  Hallam,  will  you 
not  ?' 

"  *  Of  course  I  will !  I've  com- 
mitted myself  to  as  much  already,' 
he  answered  cordially;  but  I  saw 
he  was  uncomfortable.  *  I  shall 
take  your  card  to  the  scoundrel 
to-morrow  morning.  I  wonder  who 
he'll  have  for  second — that  bully 
Roper,  very  likely,'  he  went  on, 
talking  more  to  himself  than  to  me. 

"  '  Is  the  meeting  to  take  place  to- 
morrow morning?'  I  inquired;  and 
a  sudden  rush  of  anguisli  came  on 
me  as  I  put  the  question.  I 
thought  of  my  mother,  of  all  that 
might  be  in  store  for  her  so  soon. 

"  *  We  must  try  and  put  it  off  for 
a  day,'  said  Hallam.  *  It  is  deuced- 
ly  awkward,  you  see,  if  it  comes  off 
to-morrow,  because  of  the  play. 
You  may  get  hit,  and  it  would  be 
a  terrible  business  if  you  were  hors 
ik  concours  for  tlie  evening.*  There 
was  something  so  grimly  comical 
in  the  earnestness  witli  wiiicli  he 
said  this  that,  though  I  was  in  no 
merry  mood,  I  burst  out  laughing. 


"  *  A  terrible  business  indee< 
said.  *  How  exceedingly  un 
sant  for  Lady  Caroline  partici 
to  be  left  in  the  lurch  on  sue 
occasion  !  However,  if  I  go  t 
wall,  and  Lord  George  corac! 
safe,  he  might  get  up  the  part 
hurry  and  replace  me,  eh  V  1 
hit  the  mark  without  knowin 
It  was  jealousy  that  had  pro\ 
Lord  George  to  the  gratuitoii 
tack.  I  suppose  there  was  s 
thing  sardonic  in  my  voice 
struck  Hallam  with  the  inappi 
ateness  of  his  previous  reir 
He  suddenly  stopped,  and  gra 
my  arm  warmly — 

'*  *  I'm  used  to  this  sort  of  l 
my  dear  fellow,'  he  said; 
don't  fancy  from  that  that  my 
ings  are  turned  to  stone,  or  t 
forget  all  that  is,  that  may  b< 
pleasant  in  the  matter.  But 
is  no  use  talking  of  these  tb 
they  unman  a  fellow,  and  he ' 
all  his  nerves  in  working  ordc 
moment  like  this.  Take  ra] 
vice  and  go  home  now,  and 
yourself  by  a  quiet  night  fo 
morrow's  work,  if  it  is  to  b 
morrow.  You  may  have  soini 
ters  to  write  or  other  things  t 
tend  to,  and  they  had  betit 
done  at  once.* 

I  replied  that  I  had  no  It 
to  write  and  no  business  in;! 
tions  to  leave.  The  idea  of  f 
my  home,  passing  my  mother's 
and  then  going  to  bed  as  if  the  ' 
had  not  turned  right  round ;  as 
life,  the  present  and  the  future, 
not  revolutionized — this  was 
I  did  not,  at  this  moment  at 
feel  equal  to,  and  I  said  so. 

"  *  I  would  rather  go  for  an 
to  the  club,'  I  said,  *  if  you 
mind,  and  we  will  have  a  gan 
billiards.  I  don't  feel  inclin 
go  home,  and  I  should  not  sh 
I  went  to  bed.' 
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ust  as  you  like/  he  said ; 
:he  night  is  so  fine  we  may 
I  take  a  few  more  turns  in  the 
air.  It  does  one  good  after 
heated  rooms.* 

did  me  no  good.  I  felt  the 
niserable  man  in  this  miser- 
ivorld.  I  would  have  given 
ippiness  the  world  could  have 
1  me  to  undo  this  night's 
to  be  as  I  was  an  hour  ago, 
;uiltless  of  projected  murder 
cide.  I  repeated  to  myself 
was  not  my  fault ;  that  I  had 
gratuitously  provoked  beyond 
ince ;  that  as  a  gentleman  I 
not  have  done  otherwise ; 
esc  sophistries  neither  calm- 
r  strengthened  me.  Truer 
rose  up  and  answered  them 
ar  and  imperious  tones  that 
ed  the  foolish  comforters, 
had  I  ever  entered  the  so- 
where  my  position  exposed 
such  results  }  What  busi- 
ad  I  there  }  What  good  could 
myself  or  any  one  else  to 
)een  tolerated,  even  courted, 
ancied  I  was,  by  these  fine 
f,  who  had  nothing  of  any 
I  common  with  me  }  I  had 
en  my  legitimate  place,  the 
sion  that  my  mother  had 
such  I'.eavy  sacrifices  to  open 
I  liad  deliberately  frittered 
my  life,  destroyed  my  pros- 
of  honorable  success;  and 
what  it  had  brought  me  to  ! 
going  either  to  shoot  a  man 
ad  done  me  no  graver  injury 
offend  my  pride  and  punish 
lly,  or  to  be  shot  down  by 
and  then  ?  I  saw  myself 
ht  home  to  my  mother  dan- 
sly  wounded,  dead  perhaps, 
rd  her  cry  of  agony,  I  saw 
lortal  despair.  I  could  have 
out  loud  for  pity  of  her.  I 
have  cursed  myself  for  my 
-for  the  mad,  sinful  folly  that 


had  rewarded  her  by  such  an  awak- 
ening. 

"There  is  an  electric  current 
that  runs  from  mind  to  mind,  com- 
municating almost  like  an  articu- 
late voice  the  thoughts  that  arc- 
passing  within  us  at  certain  mo- 
ments. I  had  not  spoken  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  as  we  paced  up  and 
down  Pall  Mall,  pufHng  our  cigars 
in  the  starlight;  but  this  current  I 
speak  of  had  passed  from  my  brain 
to  Hallam's,  and  informed  him  of 
what  my  thoughts  were  busy  on. 

"  *  Don't  let  yourself  down,  old 
boy,'  he  said  good-naturedly.  *  No 
harm  may  come  of  it  after  all ; 
I've  known  a  score  of  duels  where 
both  sides  came  off  with  no  more 
than  a  pin-scratch,  sometimes  with 
no  scratch  at  all.  Not  that  I  sus- 
pect you  of  being  faint-hearted — I 
remember  what  a  dare-devil  you 
were  at  Oxford — but  the  bravest 
of  us  may  be  a  coward  for  others.' 

"  I  felt  something  rise  in  my 
throat  as  if  it  would  choke  me.  1 
could  not  get  a  word  out. 

"  *  Who  knows  }  '  continued  Hal- 
lam  in  his  cheeriest  tone;  *  you 
may  be  bringing  down  the  house 
to-morrow  night,  and  your  mother 
may  be  the  proudest  woman  in 
London,  seeing  you  the  king  of  the 
company,  cheered  and  compliment- 
ed by  "  fair  women  and  brave 
men  !"  I  feel  as  sure  of  it,  do  you 
know,  as  if  I  saw  it  in  a  glass.' 

"  He  spoke  in  kindness,  but  the 
levity  of  his  tone,  the  utter  hollow- 
ness  of  his  consolations,  were  intol- 
lerable.  They  mocked  my  misery  ; 
every  word  pierced  me  like  a  knife. 
What  evil  genius  had  led  me  across 
this  man's  path  }  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  said  it  was  the  work  of  an 
angel,  a  good  fairy,  or  some  ab- 
surdity of  the  sort.  It  was  more 
likely  a  demon  that  had  done  it.  If 
I  had  never  met  him,  I  said  to  my- 
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self,  I  would  never  have  known  this 
lionr;  I  should  have  been  an  inno- 
cent and  a  happy  man.  But  this 
\\  ould  not  do  either.  I  was  neither 
innocent  nor  happy  when  I  met 
liini.  I  was  false  to  my  duty,  wast- 
ing my  life,  and  sick  to  death  of 
l)oth ;  only  longing  for  the  opportu- 
nity which  Hallam  had  brought 
me.  If  I  had  not  met  him,  I  should 
liave  met  or  sought  out  some  other 
tempter,  and  bitten  greedily  at  the 
bait  when  it  was  offered.  Still,  I 
felt  embittered  toward  Hallam.  •  I 
accused  him,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
sole  author  of  my  misfortune;  as  if 
I  had  been  a  baby  or  an  idiot  with- 
out free-will  or  responsibility. 

"  *  Come  into  the  club,*  I  said, 
dropping  his  arm  and.  throwing 
away  the  end  of  my  cigar. 

**  He  did  not  notice  the  impatient 
movement,  but  readily  crossed  over, 
and  we  entered  the  club.  The  lofty, 
spacious  rooms  were  blazing  with 
light  and  filled  with  groups  of  men. 
Sorne  were  lounging  on  luxurious 
couches,  reading  the  evening  papers, 
some  were  dialling,  some  were 
playing  cards.  An  air  of  easy 
grandeur,  prosperity,  and  surface 
happiness  pervaded  the  place.  I 
felt  horribly  out  of  keeping  with  it 
all.  I  had  no  business  amongst 
these  wealthy,  fashionable  men  ;  I 
was  like  a  skeleton  stalking  into  the 
feast.  I  believe  it  was  nothing  but 
sheer  human  respect,  the  fear  of 
making  myself  ridiculous,  that  pre- 
vented me  from  turning  on  my  heel 
and  rushing  straight  out  of  the 
iiouse.  I  mechanically  took  up  the 
G/obe,  which  a  member  tossed  on  to 
a  table  near  me,  and  sat  down  as  if  I 
were  going  to  read  it. 

'*  *  Leave  that  alone,  and  come  in- 
to the  billiard-room,'  said  Hallam. 
And  he  whipped  the  paper  out  of  my 
hands  with  brotherly  unceremoni- 
ousness 


**  I  rose  and  followed  him  li 
dog.  I  would  have  gone  anywl 
done  anything,  he  or  anybody 
suggested.  Physically,  I  was 
different  to  what  I  did ;  ray  \ 
on  fire,  I  felt  as  if  1  were  wal 
in  a  dream. 

"We  were  passing  into  the  bill 
room  when  a  gentleman  who 
seated  at  a  card- table  cried  01 
Hallam  to  come  and  join  l 
It  was  Col.  Leveson,  a  brother 
cer  and  great  friend  of  his. 
lam  replied  that  he  was  goin 
to  have  a  pull  at  the  balls; 
he  strolled  over  to  see  hen 
game  was  going.  I  mechani 
followed  him.  Some  of  the  pi 
knew  me,  and  greeted  me  w 
friendly  nod.  They  were  abs< 
in  the  game ;  it  was  lansquem 
knew  very  little  about  cards; 
lansquenet  was  the  one  game 
interested  me.  I  had  lost  a 
sovereigns  a  night  or  two  befo 
it,  and,  as  the  luck  seemed  5 
against  the  banker,  it  flashed 
me  I  could  not  do  better  th. 
take  a  hand  and  win  them 
now.  I  did  not,  however,  volu 
to  join  the  game.  In  my  pr 
state  of  smarting  pride  I  t 
not  run  the  risk  of  being  mat 
feel  I  was  an  intruder.  Unlu 
Hallam's  friend,  reading  tempt 
on  my  countenance  perhaps, 
holding  up  his  cards  to  me :  **I 
splendid  vein,  but  I  must  be 
I'll  sell  you  my  hand  for  half  a 
ereign,  if  you  like." 

"  *  Done  !'  I  said  ;  and  payin 
half-sovereign,  I  sat  down.  I 
scarcely  taken  his  place  when 
was  a  noise  in  the  adjoining 
announcing  fresh  arrivals.    I  r 
nized  one  loud,  domineering 
above  the   others,  and  pres 
Lord  George  Halberdync  cam 

*'*  Going,   Leveson.^*  he 
*  Luck  against  you,  I  suppose 
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the  contrary,  never  was  in 
tin  in  my  life,'  replied  the 
*  I  sold  my  hand  for  a 
cause  I  have  an  appoint- 
Lt  I  can't  forego.* 
o's  the  lucky  dog  you  sold 
jked  Lord  George. 

Botfield,'  said  Col.  Leve- 
ly  real  name  is  Botfield  ;  I 
k  the  name  of  Baines  when 

0  disgrace  and  misery.) 

1  George  muttered  an  ex- 
n  of  some  sort — whether  of 

or  vexation  I  could  not 
i  advanced  to  the  table, 
you  mind  my  joining  you  ?' 

appealing  to  nobody  in 
ir.  There  was  a  general 
nd  he  sat  down.  Hallam 
)t  take  a  hand.  He  hated 
lis  passion  was  for  billiards, 
played  nothing  else.  He 
nd  stood  behind  me  to 
le  game.     I  felt  him  lay 

on  my  shoulder,  as  if  to 
;e  me  and  remind  me  that 
there  to  stand  by  me  and 
part  against  my  late  bully, 
be.  It  did  not  seem  as  if 
kely  to  be  called  upon  to 
My  late  bully  was  as  gra- 

man  could  be — at  least 
ied  to  be  so;  but  I  took 
iar  facetiousness  for  covert 
ence,  and  it  made  my  blood 
e  as  fiercely  as  his  recent 
ult  had  done.  I  was  not 
he  world  enough  to  under- 
at  Lord  George  was  only 
s  duty  to  society;  that  he 
fact  behaving  beautifully, 
nite  tact,  like  an  accom- 
gentleman.  I  could  not 
nd  that  the  social  canons 
et*  made  it  incumbent  on 
)  joke  and  laugh  and  de- 
nself  in  this  lively,  careless 
:owards  the  man  whom  he 
g  to  shoot  in  a  few  hours, 
nwardly  exasperated,  and 
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it  was  nothing  but  pride  and  an  un- 
precedented effort  of  will  that  en- 
abled me  to  keep  my  temper  and 
remain  outwardly  cool.  For  a  time, 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  luck 
continued  in  the  same  vein;  my 
half-sovereign  had  been  paid  back 
to  me  more  than  fifty  times.  Col. 
Leveson  was  right  when  he  said  he 
had  sold  his  hand  for  a  song.  Hal- 
lam was  all  this  time  standing  be- 
hind my  chair,  smoking  his  cigar, 
and  throwing  in  a  word  between 
the  puffs.    The  clock  struck  two. 

"*Come  off  now,  Botfield,'  he 
said,  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder — 
*  come  off  while  your  star  is  shin- 
ing; it  is  sure  to  go  down  if  you 
stay  too  long.' 

"  *  Very  likely,  most  sage  and 
prudent  mentor,*  retorted  Lord 
George ;  *  but  that  cuts  both  ways. 
Your  friend  has  been  pocketing 
our  money  up  to  this;  it's  only  fair 
he  should  give  us  a  chance  of  win- 
ning it  back  and  pocketing  a  little 
of  his.  That  is  a  law  universally 
recognized,  I  believe.*  As  he  said 
this,  he  turned  to  me  good-humor- 
edly  enough ;  but  I  saw  where  the 
emphasis  pointed,  and,  stung  to  the 
quick,  I  replied  that  I  had  not  the 
least  intention  of  going  counter  to 
the  law ;  I  would  remain  as  long  as 
the  game  lasted. 

"  *  Halloo  !  That's  committing 
yourself  somewhat  rashly,*  inter- 
posed Hallam.  *  You  don*t  know 
what  nefarious  gamblers  these  fel- 
lows are ;  they're  capable  of  keep- 
ing it  up  till  morning !' 

'**If  they  do,  I  shall  keep  it  up 
with  them,'  I  replied  recklessly.  1 
was  desperate,  and  my  luck  was 
good. 

"  Hallam  said  no  more,  but  saun- 
tered to  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
where  I  felt  his  eyes  fixed  on  me 
warningly,  entreatingly. 

I  looked  up  at  last,  and  met 
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them  fastened  on  me  in  a  mute, 
impatient  appeal.  I  answered  it 
by  a  peremptory  nod.  He  saw  I 
would  not  brook  farther  interfer- 
ence, so  he  took  himself  off  to  the 
billiard- room,  and  did  not  reappear 
for  an  hour. 

"  I  cannot  recall  clearly  what 
passed  during  the  interval.  The 
luck  had  turned  suddenly  against 
me;  but,  nothing  daunted,  I  went 
on  playing  desperately,  losing  as  fast 
as  I  had  been  winning,  only  in 
much  heavier  sums ;  for  the  stakes 
had  risen  enormously  on  the  change 
of  luck.  There  was  a  large  pool, 
immense  it  seemed  to  me — some 
two  hundred  pounds.  I  lost  again 
and  again.  At  last  terror  sobered 
;me.  I  began  to  realize  the  madness 
•of  my  conduct,  and  wanted  to  with- 
sdraw  ;  but  they  cried  out  against 
it,  reminded  me  that  I  had  pledged 
myself  to  remain  and  see  the  game 
out.  Lord  George  was  loudest  in 
^protesting  that  I  must  remain. 
*  One  can't  have  luck  always,'  he 
said.  *  A  man  must  put  up  with  it 
when  the  tide  turns.  It  is  of  good 
•omen  for  you,  Mr.  Botfield/  he 
added  pointedly;  'you  will  be  in 
splendid  luck  to-morrow.* 

"  I  shuddered.  I  can  remember 
the  horrible,  sick  sensation  that 
ran  t]i rough  me  as  he  said  this, 
lightly,  pleasantly,  as  if  he  alluded 
to  a  rowing-match  I  had  in  view, 
.1  saw  my  mother's  pale  face  beck- 
oning me  to  come  away — to  stop 
before  I  ruined  her  utterly.  I  al- 
most made  a  movement  to  rise,  but 
something  glued  me  to  the  chair. 
The  game  went  on.  I  again  held 
the  bank,  and  again  lost.  1  had 
no  money  about  me  except  the 
forty  pounds  or  so  I  had  won  at 
tl)e  outset ;  but  several  leaves  out 
of  my  pocketbook  were  strewn 
;ib()ut  tlio  table  bearing  I,  O.  U.'s  for 
nine  times   that  sum.    I  suppose 


by  this  time  I  had  quite  !• 
senses.  I  know  that  I  w( 
betting  like  a  maniac,  wi 
feverish,  triumphant  impuh 
man  in  delirium.  I  was  los 
mendously.  I  remember 
except  the  sound  of  my  ow 
and  Lord  George's  calling 
again  and  again,  and  how 
ran  through  me  like  a  blad 
time,  and  how  I  hastily  t 
fresh  leaves  and  wrote  dc 
sums  I  lost,  and  tossed  ther 
winner,  and  went  on.  i 
time  we  had  been  drinking  d 
brandy  and  water.  I  was  r 
abstemious,  but  to-night 
recklessly.  The  wonder  waj 
was  going  to  say  the  pity- 
had  not  stupefied  me  long  ; 
so  made  me  physically  ii 
of  continuing  my  insane 
But  excitement  acted,  I  suj 
an  antidote,  and  preven 
alcohol  from  taking  effe« 
otherwise  must  have  dc 
last  Hallam  came  back, 
vague  recollection  of  hear 
exchange  some  remarks  ir 
dertone  with  one  of  the 
who  had  given  up  and  w 
watchingthe  game  withanu 
others  who  had  dropped  in  1 
joining  rooms.  I  then  heard 
*Good  God!  he  is  ruine< 
over!*  I  heard  nothing  n 
had  fallen  back  insensible 
chair.  Everybody  started  i 
cards  were  dropped,  and 
confusion  and  terror.  It 
that  at  the  first  momer 
thought  I  was  dead.  A 
guardsman  present  declaret 
and  that  it  was  disease 
heart ;  a  young  kinsman  of 
dropped  down  on  parade 
month  ago  just  in  the  san 
There  was  a  cry  for  a  doci 
two  or  three  ran  out  to  fet 
Before  he  arrived,  however 
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3f  reluming  conscious- 
to  this  moment  Lord 
been  anxiously  looking 
d  pale,  they  said.  He 
me  with  Hall  am  to  a 
5  next  room,  where  the 
from  cigar-fumes,  and 
the  window  to  admit 
light-breeze.  Hfe  had 
,  what  any  humane  per- 
have  done  under  the 
es;  but  he  had  done  it 
r  that  betokened  more 
y  interest.  He  drew  an 
ath  of  relief  the  mo- 
my  eyelids  quiver  and 
eathe  like  a  man  awak- 
Hallam  signed  to  him 
le  room ;  he  did  not 
e  to  be  the  first  I  saw 
ny  eyes.  Lord  George 
nderstood ;  for  he  at 
;w  into  the  card-room, 
le  door  after  him,  but 
[uite  close  it,  so  that  I 
lily,  yet  distinctly,  all 
id.  I.ord  George's  se- 
niorrow's  meeting,  the 
Roper,  inquired  Ciiger- 
;  going  on.  *  Oh  I  he'll 
resently,'  was  the  reply, 
^ord  George's  offhand 
re  was  nothing  to  make 
about ;  the  poor  devil 
o  see  how  much  money 
ind  fainted  like  a  girl — 

says  he  is  quite  clcar- 
to-nighl*s  ill-luck,'  ob- 
one. 

him  right,'  said  Lord 
:  will  teach  puppies  of 
t  to  come  amongst  us 
ols  of  themselves.' 
3  you  mean  to  shoot 
ow  V  inquired  the  same 

to  give  him  a  chance 
ne  ;  unless,'  he  contin- 
saw  in  imagination,  as 


vividly  as  if  my  bodily  eyes  had  seen 
it,  the  cold  sneer  that  accompanied 
the  remark — 'unless  he  shows  the 
white  feather  and  declines  fighting, 
which  is  just  as  likely.' 

"While  this  little  dialogue  had 
been  going  on  in  subdued  tones 
close  by  the  door  which  opened  at 
the  head  of  the  sofa  where  I  lay, 
Hallam  was  conversing  in  animated 
whispers  with  two  gentlemen  in  the 
window.  He  was  not  more  than  a 
minute  absent,  when  he  returned  to 
my  side,  and,  seeing  my  eyes  wide 
open,  exclaimed  heartily:  *  Thank 
God  !  he's  all  right  again  !' 

I  grasped  his  hand  and  sat  up. 
They  gave  me  some  sal-volatile  and 
water  to  drink,  and  I  was,  as  he 
said,  all  right  a^ain.  But  it  was 
not  the  stimulant  that  restored  me, 
that  gave  me  such  sudden  energy, 
and  nerved  me  to  act  at  once,  to 
face  my  fate  and  defy  it.  I  took 
his  arm,  and  led  him,  or  let  him  lead 
me,  to  some  quieter  place  near,  and 
then  I  asked  him  how  much  he 
thought  I  had  lost. 

***  Don't  think  of 
dear  fellow,'  he  said  ; 
done  up  to  discuss  it. 
what  can  be  done  to-morrow.' 

"  *  Five  thousand  pounds  !'  I 
said.  *  Do  you  hear  that  }  Five 
thousand  pounds !  That  means 
that  I  am  a  beggar,  which  an't  of 
much  consequence;  and  that  I've 
made  a  beggar  of  my  mother.  She 
will  have  to  sell  the  bed  from  under 
her  to  pay  it,  to  save  my  honor. 
A  curse  upon  me  for  bringing  this 
blight  upon  her !' 

Tut !  tut!  man,  don't  take  on 
like  a  woman  about  it !'  said  Hal- 
lam. *  These  things  can  be  arrang- 
ed ;  no  need  to  make  matters  out 
worse  than  they  are.  I'll  speak  to 
Lord  George,  and  see  what  terms 
we  can  make  with  him.' 

He  made  me  light  a  cigar,  and 


that 


yet, 
you  are 
We  will 


my 
too 
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left  me  alone,  while  he  went  back  to 
parley  with  the  man  who  held  my 
fortune,  my  life,  my  all  in  his  hands. 
I  never  heard  exactly  all  that  passed 
between  them.  I  only  know  that 
in  answer  to  Lord  George's  ques- 
tion, put  in  a  tone  of  insulting 
haughtiness,  *  Has  the  fellow  pledg- 
ed himself  for  more  than  he's 
worth  }  CanU  he  pay  V  Hallam 
replied  :  *  He  can,  hut  it  will  ruin 
l^im  upon  which  the  other  retort- 
ed with  a  laugh,  *  What  the  devil  is 
that  to  me  and  turned  his  back 
on  my  second,  who  had  nothing  left 
but  to  take  Capt.  Roper  aside  and 
arrange  for  the  morrow's  meeting. 
He  came  back,  and  told  me  all 
was  settled  ;  that  Halberdyne  was 
behaving  like  a  brute,  and  would 
be  tabooed  in  the  clubs  and  every 
decent  drawing-room  before  twen- 
ty-four hours.  This  thought  seem- 
ed to  afford  him  great  satisfac- 
tion. It  gave  me  none.  Anguish 
had  drowned  resentment.  I  could 
tliink  of  nothing  except  that  I  was 
a  ruined  man,  that  I  had  beggared 
my  mother,  and  tliat  I  was  going  to 
fight  a  duel  in  a  few  hours.  Rich- 
mond Park — 6  a.m. — pistols  at 
tliirty  paces  !  This  was  how  the 
appointment  was  notified  by  our 
seconds  to  both  of  us.  Suddenly 
a  light  burst  on  me — a  ray  of  hope, 
of  consolation  :  I  might  be  killed 
in  this  duel,  and,  if  so,  surely  my 
honor  would  be  saved  and  my  debt 
cancelled.  Lord  George  would  not 
pursue  my  mother  for  the  money. 
She  should  know  nothing  of  this 
night's  work  until  after  the  meet- 
ing. If  I  escaped  with  a  wound,  I 
would  tell  her  ;  if  I  died,  who  would 
have  the  cruelty  to  do  so  ?  I  told 
Hallam  of  this  sudden  thought  as 
he  walked  home  with  me.  He  ap- 
])roved  of  it,  and  cheered  me  up  by 
almost  assuring  me  that  I  should  be 
shot.     Halberdyne  was  a  dead- 


shot  ;  it  was  most  likely  i 
should  not  leave  the  field  aliv 
"  The  night  passed— th< 
hours  of  it  that  must  elapse 
the  time  named  for  the  mi 

0  God !  how  did  I  live  tl 
them  And  yet  this  was  m 
absolutely  nothing,  compar 
what  was  yet  in  store  for  me. 

"The  duel  took  place. 
George  wounded  me  in  th( 
He  escaped  unhurt ;  I  fired 
air.  I  was  carried  home  on  i 
insensible.  Hallam  had  gone 
to  prepare  my  mother.  Foi 
weeks  it  was  feared  I  would  n( 
Then  amputation  was  talkecf  c 
caped  finally  with  being  acri]] 
life.  Before  I  was  out  of  dange 
lam's  leave  expired,  and  be  v 
rejoin  his  regiment.  He  ha< 
very  assiduous  in  calling  to  i 
for  me,  had  seen  my  mothc 
judging  by  her  passionate 
that  I  was  in  a  fair  way  not 
cover,  he  had  forborne  men 
anything  about  the  five  th 
pounds.  She  promised  tc 
and  let  him  know  when  any 
took  place.  Meantime,  si 
found  out  my  secret.  I  had 
incessantly  of  it  in  my  deliri 
with  an  accuracy  of  iterati 
left  no  doubt  on  her  mind  I 
there  was  a  foundation  of  i 
the  feverish  ravings.  The 
was  of  the  same  mind,  an 
her  to  give  me  an  opport 
relieving  my  mind  of  the 
whatever  it  was,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

**  The  first  day  that  I  wa: 
enough  to  bear  conversat 
accordingly  broached  the 

1  inferred  at  once  that  Hal 
told  her  everything,  and  i 
the  miserable  story,  only  to 
what  I  supposed  he  had 
said. 

**My  mother  was  sitting 
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busied  herself  with 
inen  into  lint  for  my 
,  purposely  no  doubt, 

continually  bent  or 
line. 

kv  quietly  she  took  it, 
ik  I  had  overrated  the 
at  we  had  larger  re- 
le  way  than  I  had  im- 
n  it  is  possible  for  us 
•rrible  debt  and  save 
1  yet  not  be  utterly 
her  ?  •  I  said  eagerly, 
me  with  a  smile  that 
ave  been  the  reflex 
I  near  her  whom  I 
*  Yes,  my  boy ;  he 
and  we  shall  not  be 
lid  gently,  and  press- 
both  her  own.  *  You 
told  me  about  it  at 
een  preying  on  your 
irding  your  cure  all 
vill  see  Mr.  Kerwin 
ave  it  arranged  at 
me  now,  like  a  good 
t  and  think  no  more 
arc  quite  well.  Will 

answer,  but  signed 
r  her  to  kiss  me.  She 
ed  her  arms  around 
e  sob  out  my  sorrow 
pen  her  breast. 
3ut  three  days  after 
xnded  me  a  letter  to 
om  Lord  George  to 
nd  ran  thus  : 

g  to  acknowledge  the 
sum  of  five  thousand 
you  have  forwarded 
in  the  name  of  Mr. 
ake  this  acknowlcdg- 
ly  in  order  to  express 
sfaction  at  the  happy 
r.  Botfield's  recovery, 
n\\  convey  this  senti- 
-I  remain,  etc., 
"  Halberdyne." 


"  *  Mother !  mother  !*  I  cried  out, 
and  opened  my  arms  to  her  in  a 
passion  of  tears.  But  she  laid  her 
finger  smilingly  on  my  lips,  and 
made  me  be  silent.  In  a  month 
hence,  when  I  was  well,  we  should 
talk  it  all  over,  but  not  now. 

"Before  the  month  was  out,  she 
was  dead!**   .    .  . 

Marmaduke  started  to  his  feet 
with  a  cry  of  horror,  and  Botfield, 
unable  to  control  the  anguish  that 
his  own  narrative  evoked,  dropped 
his  head  into  his  hands,  and  shook 
the  room  with  his  sobs. 

"  O  dear  God  !  that  I  should  have 
lived  to  tell  it! — to  talk  over  the 
mother  that  I  murdered  !  Brave, 
tender,  generous  mother!  I  killed 
you,  I  broke  your  heart,  and  then — 
then  I  brought  shame  upon  your 
memory  !  O  God  !  O  God  !  why 
have  I  outlived  it?*'  He  rock- 
ed to  and  fro,  almost  shouting 
in  his  paroxysm  of  despair.  Mar- 
maduke had  never  beheld  such 
grief ;  he  had  never  in  his  life  been 
so  deeply  moved  with  pity.  He 
did  not  know  what  to  say,  what  to 
do.  His  heart  prompted  him  to  do 
the  right  thing:  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
and,  putting  his  arms  around  the 
wretched,  woe-worn  man,  he  burst 
into  tears  and  sobbed  with  him. 

Botfield  suffered  his  embrace  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  pressing  his 
horny  palm  on  the  young  man's 
blond  head,  he  muttered :  "  God 
biess  you !  God  bless  you  for  your 
pity  !** 

As  soon  as  they  were  both 
calmed,  Marmaduke  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  prefer  finishing  the 
story  to-morrow.  But  he  signed  to 
him  to  sit  down  ;  that  he  would  go 
on  with  it  to  the  end. 

"  What  is  there  more  to  tell?"  he 
said,  sadly  shaking  his  head. 

"  I  was  Iving  a  cripple  on  my  bed 
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when  she  was  carried  to  her  grave. 
1  was  seized  with  a  violent  brain 
fever,  which  turned  to  typhus,  and 
Ihey  took  me  to  the  hospital.  The 
servants  were  dismissed ;  they  had 
received  notice  from  my  mother. 
She  had  foreseen  everything,  taken 
every  necessary  step  as  calmly  as  if 
the  catastrophe  I  had  brought  upon 
her  had  been  a  mere  change  of  resi- 
dence for  her  own  convenience. 
All  we  had  was  gone.  That  brave 
answer  of  hers  to  my  question 
about  our  resources  was  a  subter- 
fuge of  her  love.  If  ever  a  sin  was 
sinless,  assuredly  that  half-uttered 
falsehood  was.  She  had  directed 
the  lawyer  to  raise  the  money  im- 
mediately, at  every  sacrifice.  She 
meant  to  work  for  her  bread,  and 
trusted  to  me  to  make  the  task  light 
and  short  to  her.  I  would  have 
done  it  had  she  been  spared  to  me. 
So  help  me  God,  I  would!  But 
now  that  she  was  gone,  I  had 
nothing  to  work  for.  I  left  the 
hospital  a  cripple  and  a  beggar.  I 
did  not  even  yet  know  to  what  an 
extant.  I  went  straight  to  our  old 
house,  expecting  to  find  it  as  I  had 
left  it — that  is,  before  all  conscious- 
ness had  left  me.  I  found  it  dis- 
mantled, empty  ;  painters  busy  on 
scaffolding  outside.  I  went  to  Mr. 
Kerwin,  and  there  learned  the 
whole  truth.  Nothing  remained  to 
me  but  suicide.  Nothing  kept  me 
from  it,  I  believe,  but  the  prayers  of 
my  mother.'* 

**You  were  a  Christian,  then?" 
interrupted  Marmaduke  in  a  tone 
of  unfeigned  surprise. 

"  I  ought  to  have  been.  My 
father  was,  and  my  mother  was ;  I 
was  brought  up  as  one,  until  I  went 
to  the  university  and  lost  what  lit- 
tle belief  I  had.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  to  come  back  to  me  when  I 
found  myself  alone  in  the  world. 
I   remember  walking  deliberately 


down  to  the  river's  side  wlier 
the  lawyer's  office,  fully  detei 
to  drown  myself.  But  be 
reached  the  water,  I  hcai 
mother's  voice  calling  so  d'u 
to  me  to  stop  that  I  felt  myi 
rested  as  by  some  visible  pr 
I  heard  the  voice  saying,  * 
wish  never  to  see  me  again 
the  next  world?*  Of  coun 
the  work  of  imagination, 
over-wrought  feelings ;  but 
feet  was  the  same.  I  stopj 
retraced  my  steps  to  Mr.  K< 
"  It  was  your  guardian  an 
haps  your  mother's,  that  sav 
said  Marmaduke. 

"Oh!  I  forgot,"  said 
**  Your  brother  is  a  Catholic 
pose  you  are  too  ?" 

Marmaduke  nodded  ass 
felt  that  his  Catholicity 
much  to  boast  of.  Like  1 
outcast  before  him,  he  had 
faith  practically,  though  he 
to  it  in  name. 

"Yes,  it  was  an  angel 
sort  that  rescued  me/'  s: 
field  ;  "  it  was  no  doubt 
fault  if  the  rescue  was  n 
plete.    I  went  back  to  Mr. 
and  asked  him  to  give  me 
me,  something  to  do.  My 
on  the  stage  was  at  an  end, 
I  could  have  turned  to  that 
dead  lame.    He  got  me  a  s 
as  clerk  in  an  office;  but  th 
ness  of  the  life  and  the  pres 
remorse  were  more  than  J 
bear.    I  took  to  drink.  Tl 
gave  me  once,  twice;  the  thi 
I  was  dismissed.    But  of  \v 
is  it  to  go  over  that  disgusli 
iable  story Step  by  step 
down,  lower  and  lower, 
each  time  into  fouler  depths 
ing  more  loathsome  draugh 
lowing  in  mire  whose  verj 
ence  such  as  you  don't  dr< 
I  will  spare  you  all  those 
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at  I  came  at  last  to  what 
e.  One  day  when  hun- 
lawing  me,  and  even  the 
isolation  of  the  public- 
shut  against  me  for  want 
ice  to  pay  for  a  glass  of 
:al  elixir,  I  fell  in  with 
he  trade ;  he  offered  nie 
)read.  Hunger  is  not  a 
nsellor.  I  closed  with 
nd  so  sank  into  the  last 
\  humanity  can  take  re- 

VI r.  Walpole,  you  have 

history;  it  was  a  pain, 
)mehow,  a  relief,  to  me 

It  has  not  been  a  very 
)ne  for  you  to  listen 
don't  regret  having  in- 
)n  you.  You  are  very 
>u  are  prosperous  and 
I,  most  likely,  perfectly 
any  of  the  temptations 
>een  the  bane  of  my  life ; 
^er  hurts  a  young  man 

life  to  hear  an  older 
rience.  If  ever  lempta- 
.  come  near  you,  dash  it 

with   all  your   might ; 

defy  it  from  the  first; 
arley  with  it ;  to  treat 
ion  is  to  be  lost." 
ive  done  me  a  greater 
m  you  know  of,"  said 
e,  rising  and  preparing 
/e  of  his  singular  enter- 
Perhaps  one  day  I  may 
.        He  took  a  turn  in 

room,  and  then,  coming 
tfield,  resumed  in  an  agi- 
ler  :  "  Why  should  I  not 
nee?  You  have' trusted 
11 ;  I  will  tell  you  the 

looked  up  in  sui^rise, 
►thing. 

I  on  the  very  brink  of 
against  which  you  warn 
you,  I  am  a  barrister; 
hate  my  profession,  and 


spend  my  time  reading  poetry  and 
playing  at  private  theatricals.  They 
are  my  passion.  A  few  nights  ago  I 
tried  my  luck  at  cards,  and  won. 
This  tempted  me;  I  played  last 
night  and  lost — precisely  the  sum 
of  twenty  pounds." 

Botfield  started  and  uttered  a 
suppressed  exclamation. 

"I  am  in  debt — not  much — a 
mere  trifle,  if  it  lead  to  no  worse! 
You  see  now  what  a  service  you 
may  have  done  me ;  who  knows } 
Perhaps  my  mother*s  guardian  an- 
gel prompted  you  to  tell  me  your 
story  as  a  warning,  to  save  me  be- 
fore it  was  too  late !  I  know  that 
I  came  here  to-day  at  the  bidding 
of  an  angel ;  and  reluctant  enough 
I  was  to  take  the  message !" 

**  I  never  thought  to  be  of  use  to 
any  one  while  I  lived,"  said  Bot- 
field with  emotion.  "  I  bless  God, 
anyhow,  if  my  wretched  example 
proves  a  warning  to  you.  Who 
sent  you  to  me  }  I  understood  it 
was  your  brother.?" 

So  it  was ;  but  it  was  to  please 
my  sister  that  I  consented  to  come. 
She  is  one  of  those  angels  that 
people  talk  about,  but  don't  often 
see.  You  will  let  her  come  and 
Botfield^  will  you 


Mr. 


see  you 
not?" 

He  held  out 
der  kid  hand. 


his  delicate  laven- 
and  pressed  Bot- 
field's  grimy  fingers  cordially. 

When  Marmaduke  got  home,  he 
inquired  at  once  where  his  sister 
was,  and,  hearing  she  was  in  her 
room,  he  crept  up  quietly  to  the 
door  and  knocked.  He  entered  so 
quietly  that  Nelly  had  scarcely 
time  to  jump  off  her  knees.  Mar- 
maduke saw  at  once  that  he  had 
taken  her  by  surprise ;  he  saw  also 
that  her  eyes  were  red. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  she  ask- 
ed, with  a  frightened  look.  Has 
anything  happened?    You  have 
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been  away  so  long !  What  kept 
you,  Marmaduke  ?  Where  have 
you  been  ?" 

**  Where  you  sent  me. 

"  To  Stephen's  poor  man  ?  Why, 
you  have  been  out  nearly  two 
hours!  It  did  not  take  all  that 
time  to  give  your  message  ?"  said  in- 
credulous Nelly,  and  her  heart  beat 
with  recent  apprehension. 

"  No  ;  but  Stephen's  poor  man 
had  a  message  for  me.  Sit  down 
here,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
was.  But  how  cold  you  are,  dar- 
ling  !  You  are  positively  perished  ! 
Where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  Here,"  said  Nelly. 

"  Ever  since  I  went  out  ?' 

**  Ever  since  you  went  out.'" 

"What  were  you  doing  V*  he  per- 
sisted, fixing  a  strange  look  on  her. 

She  blushed,  hesitated,  and  then 
said  simply,  '*  I  was  praying  for  you, 
Marmaduke.'* 

He  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and 
whispered,  "  I  was  right  to  say  it 
was  an  angel  sent  me." 

Then,  taking  a  warm  shawl  that 
he  saw  hanging  up,  he  wrapped 
her  in  it,  and  sat  down  beside  her, 
and  told  the  story  as  it  had  been 
told  to  him.  When  it  was  over, 
Nelly's  head  was  on  his  breast,  and 
the  brother's  tears  of  penitence 
were  mingling  with  the  sister's 
tears  of  joy. 

"  Let  us  go  down  now  and  tell 
Stephen,"  said  Marmaduke,  when 
he  had  finished. 

"  Will  you  tell  him  everything.^" 
asked  Nelly. 

**  Yes,  everything." 

"  Dear  Marmy  !    I  am  so  happy 
I  could  sing  for  joy,"  she  said, 
smiling  through  her  tears.    "  Let  us 
kneel  down  here  and  say  one  little^ 
l)rayer  together  ;  will  you  V* 

And  he  did. 

"  How  did  you  thaw  the  man 
and  break  up  the  ice  he  seemed  to 


be  buried  under?"  was  Ste 
amazed  inquiry  when  othei 
precious  and  interesting  qu 
were  exhausted. 

"I  merely  did  what  Nd 
me,"  said  Marmaduke  :  "  I  ] 
to  him." 

On  Christmas  morning  '. 
duke  announced  his  inten 
dining  out  It  was  a  sac 
all  three,  but  no  one  oppos 
Nelly  made  up  a  store  o 
sions,  including  a  hot  pi 
ding,  which  was  put  wit 
steaming  hot  dishes  into  tb 
basket  that  the  gay  you: 
carried  off  in  a  cab  with 
Red  Pepper  Lane.  There  1 
a  clean  hearth,  a  blazing  I 
a  table  spread  with  a  snoi 
and  all  necessaries  c< 
Some  fairy  had  surely  been 
in  that  gloomy  place.  1 
was  clean  and  brushed, 
like  an  eccentric  gentlema 
new  clothes  amidst  those 
gruous  surroundings.  ¥ 
Marmaduke  unpacked  the 
with  many  an  exclamatio 
inexhaustible  depths.  Tl 
the  happiest,  if  not  the  ve 
riest,  Christmas  dinner  th 
Marmaduke  partook  of. 

When  it  was  over,  and  th 
puffing  a  quiet  cigar  over 
steps  were  heard  on  the 
stairs,  and  then  a  knock 
door,  and  a  silvery  voice 
"  May  we  come  in.?"    It  n 
phen  and  Nelly. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you 
have  all  the  pleasure  to  yc 
said  Nelly,  with  her  bright 
**  you  would  never  have  be 
at  all  if  I  had  not  teased  y 
taking  the  message !" 

If  this  were  a  romance 
of  a  true  episode,  the  story 
end  by  the  some- time  rag-ax 
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>ming  a  Catholic,  rising  to  post-office,  ^ere,  by  good  conduct 

nd  distinction,  and  marry-  and  intelligent  diligence,  he  rose 

f.    But  the  events  of  real  gradually  to  a'  position  of  trust, 

adjust  themselves  so  con-  which  was  highly  paid.    He  never 

to  the  requirements  of  married.    Who  knows  ?  Perhaps 

-teller.    Stephen  Walpole  he  had   his   little  romance,  and 

Botfield  a  situation  in  the  never  dared  to  tell  it. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 


jcond  annual  Congress  of 
stant  Episcopal  Church  in 
:d  States  was  held  at  Phila- 
uring  the  early  part  of  No- 
Church  congresses  are  new 
this  country,  and  the  Epis- 
are  not  yet  quite  at  home  in 
leir  first  experiment,  made 
ork  in  1874,  was  not  whol- 
iful.  Some  of  their  leading 
and  presbyters  treated  it 
valierly,  apparently  in  the 
it  was  going  to  weaken  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline, 

vexatious  questions  which 
:h  for  years  had  been  ex- 
11  its  learningandingenuity 
//t;/  to  answer.  But  church 
:s  seemed  to  be  very  proper 
rctable  things  for  every  de- 
on  which  laid  claim  to  an- 
ihey  are  common  in  the 
hurch  of  England ;  they 
ent  and  interesting  organi- 
i  what  our  Anglican  friends 
sed  to  call  the  Roman 
)f  the  church  of  Christ ; 
nger  has  them  re,i;ularly  in 
"atholic  "  branch" ;  and  so 
lators  of  the  movement  in 
ican  "branch"  have  perse- 

their  attempt  to  establish 
!.  The  meeting  in  Philadel- 


phia appears  to  have  been  all  that  its 
promoters  could  have  reasonably  ex- 
pected. The  denominational  pa- 
pers of  various  shades  of  opinion 
concur  in  believing  that  the  perma- 
nency of  the  Congress  as  an  annual 
institution  is  now  nearly  secured ; 
and  we  find  one  of  these  journals  re- 
joicing that  the  meeting  passed  off 
with  "entire  cordiality,"  and  that 
nothing  in  the  proceedings  "elicited 
prejudice  or  excited  hostile  action." 
This  indeed  was  something  to  boast 
of.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
still  more  gratifying  had  not  the 
same  paper  explained  that  this  un- 
expected peaceableness  of  the  Con- 
gress arose  "  from  the  fact  that  no 
resolutions  were  adopted,  no  legis- 
lation proposed,  no  elections  held. 
When  any  of  these  are  distinctly  in 
view,  those  who  participate  range 
themselves  into  parties,  and  it  is 
almost  imposible  not  to  resort  to 
measures  to  ensure  victory  which 
generate  unkind  feelings  and  pro- 
voke exaggerated  statements."  All 
which  gives  us  a  queer  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
supposed  to  operate  in  the  councils 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
But  no  matter.  Let  us  be  glad,  fot 
the  sake  of  propriety,  that  this  was 
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merely  a  meeting  for  talk,  and  not 
for  action.  The  strict  rules  appli- 
cable to  conventions,  synods,  and 
other  business  meetings  were  not 
in  force.  The  topics  of  discussion 
were  not  so  much  points  of  doctrine 
as  minor  questions  of  discipline  and 
methods  of  applying  the  machinery 
of  the  church  to  the  every-day  work 
of  religion'.  And  with  the  know- 
ledge that  no  vote  was  to  be  taken 
upon  any  subject  whatever,  the 
Congress  unanimously  agreed  to  let 
every  man  say  what  he  pleased. 
The  great  variety  of  irreconcilable 
things  which  it  accordingly  pleased 
the  gentlemen  to  say  seems  to  have 
attracted  remark,  and  denomina- 
tional papers  point  to  it  with  pride 
as  a  proof  of  the  large  toleration 
allowed  within  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  If  they  like  it,  far  be  it 
from  us  to  interfere  with  their  en- 
joyment. 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  of  the  Pro- 
testant sects.  Its  clergy  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  boast  of  more 
general  culture  and  enjoy  fuller  op- 
portunities for  study  than  those  of 
the  other  religious  bodies,  and  its 
people  are  found  in  large  numbers 
among  the  educated  and  well-to-do 
classes.  A  congress  of  this  church, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, representing  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion, and  possessing  almost  un- 
bounded facilities  for  talk  and  de- 
liberation, ought  tlierefore  to  have 
elicited  a  great  deal  that  was  worth 
remembering.  The  programme  of 
the  sessions  was  staled  in  an  allur- 
ing manner  by  Bishop  Clarke,  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  made  the  in- 
troductory address.  "  We  come," 
said  he,  **  to  consider  how  the  doc- 
trine and  organization  of  the  church 
t  an  be  brought  most  effectually  to 
sanctity";  and  then  he  went  on 
to  speak  briefly  of  the  particular 


things,  in  our  daily  expcri 
which  the  church  ought  to  \ 
and  bless — our  business  affair 
amusements,  our  care  of  the 
our  family  relations,  the  ma 
tie — practical  points  all  of 
and  points,  too,  in  which  the  c 
and  the  state  are  more  or  1 
contact. 

Well,  having  laid  out  thi: 
of  work,  how  did  the  Congre 
dress  itself  to  it?  The  firs 
sion  gave  a  rather  curious  ill 
tion  of  the  practical  spirit  < 
assemblage ;  for  the  revercn 
tlemen,  by  way  of  **  bringit 
doctrine  and  organization  < 
church  most  effectually  to  san 
rushed  straightway  with  hot 
into  the  subject  of  "  ulti 
tanism  and  civil  authority, 
pounded  upon  the  doors  < 
Vatican  the  whole  afternoon. 
Rev.  Francis  Wharton,  DJ 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  care 
the  outset  to  distinguish  b 
ultramontanism  and  the  J 
Catholic  Church  in  the  1 
States.  The  mass  of  us,  1 
lieves,  have  always  been  loyal 
territory  of  whose  populati 
form  a  part,  but  our  loyalty  1 
connection  with  our  religioi 
we  followed  the  teachings  k 
church.  Dr.  Wharton  thin 
should  be  a  dangerous  s 
people.  "  Ultramontanisni  t 
that  the  Pope,  a  foreign  prin- 
riving  his  support  from  a  i 
civilization,  is  entitled  to  sei 
governments  which  he  coi 
disloyal,  and  to  annul  such  i 
tions  as  he  does  not  approve, 
confess  that  we  do  not  kno^ 
Dr.  Wharton  means  by  the 
deriving  his  support  from  a  I 
civilization.  If.  he  means  h 
sical  support,  then  the  do< 
both  wrong  and  right ;  for 
derived  from  the  faithful  < 
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vorld.  If  he  means  that  his 
ty  is  derived  from  a  foreign 
lion,  then  the  doctor  is  ap- 
y  irreverent ;  for  the  papal 
ty  is  derived  from  the  insti- 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
ely  a  respectable  Cambridge 
irould  not  call  that  a  foreign 
tion. 

or  the  distinction  which  is 
between  American  and  ul- 
tane  Catholics,  let  us  repu- 
t  with  all  possible  warmth 
we  go  any  further.  Ultra- 
ism  is  an  objectionable  word, 
\  it  was  invented  to  localize 
1  of  religious  doctrine  which 

only  catholic  school  —  the 
acknowledged  all  over  the 

but  if  it  be  understood  as 
%  that  spirit  of  faith  and  pie- 
h  yields  all  love  and  obedi- 

the  Vicar  of  Christ,  accepts 
Vatican  decrees  gladly  and 
reserve,  is  not  afraid  of 

too  much  respect  to  the 
Jee,  or  sliowing  too  much 
v'  before  God,  or  believing 
Ic  partfcle  more  than  we  are 
ided  to  believe  under  pain 
hema,  then  the  Catliolics  of 
a  are  ultramontane  Catho- 
a  man.  Probably  there  are 
liolics  in  any  country  of  the 
ess  disposed  to  compromise 
ters  of  religious  duty,  and 
lorougiily  imbued  widi  filial 
ce  and  love  for  the  Head 
*s  church  on  earth,  tlian  the 
cs  of  the  United  States, 
irit  of  the  church  in  Rome 
pirit  of  the  church  in  Amer- 
d  when  Dr.  Wharton  asserts 
lie  political  tenets  of  ultra- 
ism  are  repudiated  by  the 
Catholic  statesmen  of  our 
le  makes  an  utterly  errone- 
ement,  against  which  Ameri- 
Ltholics  will  be  the  first  to 
It  is  very  true  that  with 


the  fictitious  ultramontanism  con- 
ceived of  his  fears  and  prejudices 
neither  Americans  nor  any  other 
sensible  people  have  the  slightest 
sympathy.  But  show  us  what  Rome 
teaches,  and  there  you  have  precise- 
ly what  the  church  in  the  United 
States  accepts.  If  it  is  true,  therefore 
that  the  Pope  claims  authority  **  to 
set  aside  governments  which  he 
considers  disloyal,  and  to  annul 
such  institutions  as  he  does  not 
approve,"  it  must  be  true  that 
America  upholds  his  pretensions. 
Dr.  Wharton  may  live  in  the  fear 
that  His  Holiness  will  some  day 
send  the  Noble  Guard  to  set  aside 
the  government  of  Gen.  Grant 
whenever  it  becomes  "  disloyal'* ; 
while  ht  may  well  feel  an  ab.solute 
certainty  that  our  common-school 
system,  our  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  a  state 
church,  our  laws  against  sectarian 
appropriations,  and  various  other 
wicked  and  heretical  provisions 
found  on  our  statute-books,  will 
sooner  or  later  be  "annulled"  by 
a  decree  from  the  Vatican.  He 
need  not  flatter  himself  that  any 
superior  enlightenment  among  the 
Catholics  of  America  will  save  the 
Protestant  community  from  the 
miserable  fate  in  store  for  it.  We 
are  not  a  bit  wiser  or  better  than 
the  Pope. 

The  possible  interference  of  the 
Vatican  with  our  Congresses  and 
ballot-boxes  Dr.  Wharton  evident- 
ly regards  as  a  very  remote  danger. 
There  are  points,  however,  he 
thinks,  where  the  Vatican  clashes 
every  day  with  the  civil  power,  and 
where  it  ought  to  be  resisted  with 
all  the  energy  at  our  command. 
And  just  at  this  part  of  the  reve- 
rend doctor's  address  we  should  like 
very  much  to  have  seen  the  face  of 
Bishop  Clarke.  In  his  introductory 
remarks  Bishop  Clarke  told  the 
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Congress  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  for  churchmen  to 
consider  was  the  influence  or  au- 
thority of  the  church  over  the  fam- 
ily relations.  "  The  Gospel  obtain- 
ed hold  of  the  family  before  it 
touched  the  state.  How  does  the 
condition  of  the  marriage  bond 
stand  to-day.^  In  some  of  our 
States  it  is  as  easy  to  solve  it  as  it 
is  to  join  it.  Is  this  the  religion 
of  which  ,  we  have  made  such 
boast  But  here,  before  the 
echoes  of  the  bishop's  words 
have  ftiirly  died  away,  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wharton  on  his  feet 
denouncing  as  a  crime  the  very  in- 
terference which  Bishop  Clarke  in- 
culcated as  a  duty.  It  is  one  of 
the  usurpations  of  ultramontanism, 
says  the  Cambridge  doctor,  to  an- 
nul civil  marriages  which  the  state 
holds  binding,  and  to  treat  as  inva- 
lid divorces  which  the  state  holds 
good.  This  is  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious conflicts  between  the  state 
and  the  Vatican,  and  it  is  one,  if 
we  understand  aright  the  somewhat 
imperfect  report  of  his  remarks, 
in  which  Protestant  Episcopalians 
must  prepare  themselves  to  take 
an  earnest  i)art,  remembering  that, 
while  their  church  is  free,  it  is  "a 
free  church  within  a  free  sovereign 
state,  and  that  this  state,  in  its  own 
secular  sovereignty,  is  supreme." 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  distinct  de- 
claration that  the  family  relation  is 
not  a  proper  subject  of  religious 
regulation.  If  the  state  sees  fit  to 
make  it  as  easy  to  loose  the  mar- 
riage bond  as  to  tie  it,  the  church 
has  no  right  to  object ;  it  is  a  secu- 
lar matter,  and  the  free  sovereign 
state  is  supreme  in  its  own  secular 
sovereignty.  If  the  state  sanc- 
tions an  adulterous  connection,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  must 
revise  its  Bible  and  bless  the  un- 
holy tic;  it  is  a  secular  matter,  and 


the  free  sovereign  state  is  supr 
in  its  own  secular  sovereig 
The  sanctity  of  the  family  rela 
is  under  the  protection  of 
church,  says  Bishop  Clarke, 
such  thing,  replies  Dr.  Whart< 
that  is  an  insolent  ultramon 
preten.sion ;  the  Protestant  Epi 
pal  Church  knows  its  place, 
does  not  presume  to  interfere 
the  legislature.  "The  Gospel 
tained  hold  of  the  family  befc 
touched  the  state,"  says  the 
shop.  **  Oh  !  well,"  we  have  chai 
all  that,"  rejoins  the  doctor; 
glory  of  the  Protestant  Episc 
gospel  nowadays  is  that  it 
the  family  alone.  In  point  of 
Episcopalianism  is  not  quit 
bad  as  this  hasty  advocate  m 
have  us  believe  ;  for  it  does  cen 
in  a  mild  way,  the  laxity  of  s 
of  the  divorce  laws,  and  docs 
always  lend  itself  to  the  celebr; 
of  bigamous  marriages.  But 
Wharton  is  correct  in  his  mail 
sition — that  his  church  leaves  t< 
state  the  control  of  the  famil 
lation  ;  and  if  she  shrtnks  fron 
logical  consequences  of  her  d 
tion  of  duty,  that  is  only  becai 
remnant  of  Catholic  feeling 
mains  to  her  in  the  midst  of 
heresies  and  contradictions, 
time  must  come,  however,  \ 
these  illogical  fragments  of  t 
will  be  thrown  away,  and  the 
testant  Episcopal  Church  will 
its  place  beside  the  other  Pre 
ant  bodies  in  renouncing  all  i 
to  be  heard  on  one  of  the  most 
portant  points  of  contact  beti 
the  law  of  God  and  the  cone 
of  every-day  life.  It  is  inipos 
to  allow  the  civil  power  to 
and  loose  the  family  tie  at  pleai 
without  admitting  that  the  sul 
is  entirely  outside  the  domair 
ecclesiastical  supervision.  Th< 
tempt  of  the  Episcopal  Churc 
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roniise  on  adultery  is  an  ab- 
:y,  and  in  the  steady  course 
rotestant  development  it  will 
1  be  abolished. 

:here  any  particular  in  which 
i^rotestant  Episcopal  Church 
takes  hold  of  the  family  ?  We 

seen  that  she  abandons  to 
cians  the  sacred  tie  between 
parents;  what  has  she  to  do 
the  next  domestic  concern — 
ducation  of  the  child  ?  Dr. 
ton  holds  it  to  be  one  of  her 
guishing    claims    to  public 

that  she  abandons  this  duty 
to  the  secular  power.  The 
to  control  education,  accord- 
)  him,  is,  like  the  right  to  sanc- 
he  marriage  tie,  one  of  the  in» 
t  pretensions  of  the  Vatican 
•er.  The  state,  he  thinks,  is 
i  not  only  to  educate  all  its 
cts,  but  to  decide  what  points 
:ular  education   shall  cover, 

the  church  may  only  add  to 
rreligious  training  such  pious 
iction  as  the  child  may  have 
and  strength  to  receive  after 
lore  serious  lessons  are  over, 
r  church/'  he  says,  "concedes 
e  state  the  right  and  duty  to 
re  a  secular  education  from  all, 

for  itself  it  undertakes,  as  a 
:hurch  in  a  free  state,  the  right 
luty  to  give  a  religious  educa- 
:o  all  within  its  reach."  Ex- 
ed  in  somewhat  plainer  Eng- 
this  means  that  thirty  hours  a 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  dic- 
ry  and  multiplication  table, 
)ne  hour  to  the  catechism  and 
\xi  commandments.  Send  your 
ren  to  schools  all  the  week 
e  they  will  hear  nothing  what- 
of  religion,  where  that  most 
of  all  concerns  will  be  a  for- 
;n  subject,  where  the  idea  will 
ractically,  if  not  in  so  many 
s,  impressed  upon  their  tender 
s  that  it  is  of  no  consequence 


whether  they  are  Christians,  or 
Jews,  or  infidels,  so  long  as  they 
master  the  various  branches  of 
worldly  knowledge  which  promote 
success  in  the  secular  affairs  of 
life ;  and  then  get  them  into  Sun- 
day-school if  you  can,  for  a  wild 
and  ineffectual  attempt  to  counter- 
act the  evil  tendencies  of^  the  pre- 
vious six  days*  teachings.  This  is 
trying  to  give  a  Christian  education 
without  the  corner-stone  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine;  building  a  house 
upon  the  sand,  and  then  running 
around  it  once  a  week  with  a  hatful 
of  pebbles  and  a  trowel  of  mud  to 
put  a  foundation  under  the  finished 
structure.  Dr.  Wharton  seems  to 
embody  in  his  own  person  a  sur- 
prising variety  of  the  inconsisten- 
cies for  which  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  has  such  a  peculiar 
celebrity.  For  here,  after  he  has 
claimed  credit  for  his  church  as  the 
champion  of  a  secular  education, 
he  tells  the  Congress  that  secular- 
ism is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of 
the  age,  against  which  the  church 
must  fight  with  all  her  strength. 
"  The  battle  with  secularism  has  to 
be  fought  out."  It  must  be  fought 
"  by  the  church,  and  eminently  by 
our  own  church.  Our  duty  there- 
fore is  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  en- 
counter, and  we  must  do  this  with 
the  cause  of  religion,  undertaking^ 
in  its  breadth  and  embracing  all 
branches  of  religious,  spiritual,  and 
ethical  culture."  Well,  but,  dear 
sir,  you  have  just  said  that  during 
the  most  important  period  of  man's 
intellectual  development,  when  the 
mind  is  receiving  impressions  which 
are  likely  to  last  through  life,  the 
church  ought  to  stand  aside  and 
let  the  state  teach  secularism  with- 
out hindrance.  Are  you  going  to 
cultivate  secularism  in  the  young 
until  it  becomes  firmly  rooteil,  an  1 
then  fight  against  it  with  sermons 
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and  essays  wjiich  your  secularized 
young  men  will  not  listen  to  ?  How 
do  you  expect  to  impart  religious, 
s|)iritual,  and  ethical  culture  when 
you  have  formally  renounced  your 
inestimable  privilege  and  your  sa- 
cred duty  as  a  guide  and  teacher 
of  children  ?  You  propose  to  wait 
until  your  boys  have  come  to  man's 
estate  before  you  attempt  to  exer- 
cise any  influence  upon  them  ;  and 
then,  when  they  have  grown  up 
with  the  idea  that  religious  influ- 
ence ought  to  be  avoided  as  one 
avoids  pestilence,  you  wonder  and 
complain  that  they  are  indifferent 
to  the  church  and  will  not  hear 
you.  "  The  battle  with  secularism 
has  to  be  fought  out."  Your  way 
of  fighting  is  to  abandon  the  out- 
posts, leave  front  and  rear  and 
flanks  unprotected,  and  throw 
away  your  arms. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Congress  that  whatever  error 
was  promulgated  in  the  essays  and 
debates,  somewhere  in  the  course 
of  the  sessions  an  antidote  was  sure 
to  be  furnished — tliis  being  an  illus- 
tration, we  suppose,  of  the  extreme 
toleration  of  opinion  to  which  Bi- 
shop Clarke  referred  as  "  some- 
what singular"  in  a  church  "so 
fixed  in  its  doctrines."  Hence  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  the 
second  day's  proceedings  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  educational  theories  ))ro- 
]H>unded  during  the  first.  Dr. 
Wharton  made  use  of  the  principle 
of  secular  schooling  as  a  weapon 
of  ofi*ence  against  the  Vatican.  But 
when  the  delegates  had  relieved 
tlieir  minds  and  vindicated  their 
Protestant  orthodoxy  by  giving  the 
l)oor  Pope  about  as  much  as  he 
could  stagger  away  with,  they  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  their  own  con- 
dition, and  one  of  their  first  subjects 
of  inquiry  was  what  secular  educa- 
tion had  done  for  them.    The  topic 


of  consideration  on  the  $« 
morning  was  "The  Best  Mctl 
of  Procuring  and  Preparing 
didates  for  the  Ministry.'* 
Schenck  of  Brooklyn  began  by 
ing  that  the  supply  of  candid 
for  holy  orders  was  not  only  ii 
quate  to  the  needs  of  the  ch 
but  it  was  falling  off — ^a  sn 
number  offering  themselves  t< 
than  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
said  he,  should  excite  the  gr 
concern  of  the  church  ;  and  no 
seemed  disposed  to  contradict 
Dr.  Edward  B.  Boggs  indeed 
sented  some  uncomfortable  s 
tics  which  tell  the  whole  story 
1871,  the  number  of  resident 
byters  of  the  Episcopal  Chur 
the  United  States  was  2,56^ 
1874,  it  was  only  2,530.  Here, 
while  the  population  increase 
clergy  are  diminishing.  A 
many  reasons  were  suggests 
the  phenomenon.  One  thougl 
question  of  salary  was  at  the 
tom  of  the  evil.  Another  bL 
mothers  for  not  giving  their  b< 
taste  for  the  ministry  while 
were  young.  A  third  bel 
the  trouble  was  too  little  p 
and  too  much  quarrelling  over 
dies  and  ecclesiastical  milli 
And  more  than  one  hinted  ii 
broadest  terms  that  the  mir 
was  discredited  by  having  too  i 
fools  in  it.*  The  truth,  how 
which  had  been  vaguely  sugg 
by  some  of  the  earlier  spea 
was  pluniply  told  by  Dr. 
ward  Sullivan  of  Chicago.  *' 
church,"  said  he,  "must  lear 
supply  the  ranks  of  the  mir 

Dr.  Schcncic  said  :  It  had  been  a  maxi 
the  fool  of  the  family  should  go  into  the  m 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  there  were  n 
those  who  had  groped  their  way  into  it. 
been  stated  that  a  minister  would  often  pa 
before  he  would  be  sued.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr 
ton  snid  that  he  would  stand  a  suit  before  he 
pay  twice.  The  speaker  replied  that  he  w: 
there  was  some  pluck  in  these  matters  *'  < 
in  the  Philadelphia  Press). 
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ler  own  material  " — that  is  to 
y  giving  the  children  of  the 
1  a  Christian  education.  He 
ted  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible 
ome  of  the  common  schools 
lational  calamity — ^not,  if  we 
itand  him,  because  he  has  any 
sening  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
reading  per  se^  but  because 
ows  that  when  positive  reli- 
te^in^ing  is  banished  from  the 
,  the  children  can  hardly  fail 
w  up  without  any  religious 
;  whatever.  **  Until  we  esiab- 
irochial  church  schools^'  he 
ued,  "  we  can  never  solve  this 
And  he  might  have  add- 
tif  the  teaching  of  secularism 
e  continued  for  a  generation 

0  longer,  the  problem  will 
tself :  there  will  be  no  need 
ichers  when  there  cease  to  be 
gations. 

ich  an  alarming  phenomenon 
actual  falling  off  in  the  num- 
if  the  clergy  were  noticed  in 
m  holy  church,  it  would  per- 
ccur  to  good  Catholics  to  in- 
vhetlier  the  bishops  were  do- 
that  they  ought  to  do  for  the 
of  their  people.  But  the 
►pal  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
to  have  been  vexed  with  the 
hat  the  bishops  were  doing 
y  too  much.  Looking  at  the 
)lage  from  the  outside,  we 
:  pretend  to  see  the  under- 
ts  of  opinion,  or  to  compre- 
the  denominational  politics; 
was  plain  both  from  the  tone 
addresses  in  the  session  set 
for  considering  the  "  Nature 
stent  of  Episcopal  Authority  '* 
jm  the  manner  in  which  some 
remarks  of  the  speakers  were 
id,  that  a  jealousy  of  episcopal 
ity  prevailed  with  considera- 
terness.    Dr.  Vinton  of  Boston 

1  parallel  between  the  govern- 
)f  the  church  and  the  govern- 


ment of  the  state  ;  both  were  ruled 
by  executives  appointed  by  law  and 
controlled  by  law,  and  in  each  case 
the  chief  officer  acted  by  the  as- 
sumed authority  of  those  he  gov- 
erned. The  bishops  therefore,  wc 
infer,  have  just  as  much  power  as 
the  people  choose  to  give  them,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  congrega- 
tions should  not  enlarge  and  restrict 
that  power  at  pleasure — make  a  new 
constitution,  if  they  wish,  every 
year,  and  treat  their  prelates  as  the 
savage  treats  his  idol,  which  he  sets 
upon  an  altar  for  worship  in  the 
morning,  and  if  things  go  not  well 
witli.  him,  kicks,  into  the  kennel  at 
night.  Indeed,  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Anglican  Church  the 
episcopate  has  always  been  treated 
with  scant  ceremony.  Dr.  Vinton 
tells  us  that  it  is  a  reflex  of  the  poli- 
tical organization,  and  as  that  has 
varied  a  great  deal  in  England  and 
America,  and  is  not  unlikely  in  the 
course  of  time  to  vary  a  great  deal 
more,  we  must  not  be  surprised  lo 
find  the  system  undergoing  many 
strange  modifications  and  holding 
out  the  promise  of  further  change 
indefinitely.  In  the  primitive 
church,  the  episcopacy  was  a  des- 
potism. In  the  Anglican  Church,  it 
is  "  merely  an  ecclesiastical  aristoc- 
racy." In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churchof  America,  where  the  exigen- 
cies of  politics  have  to  be  consider- 
ed, it  is — well,  that  is  just  what  the 
Congress  tried  in  vain  to  determine. 
For  one  thing.  Dr.  Vinton  and  other 
speakers  after  him  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  its  authority  was 
carefully  circumscribed  by  statute, 
and  that  the  church  was  a  corpora- 
tion— though  whence  it  derived  its 
charter  nobody  was  good  enougli 
to  tell  us.  In  truth,  we  did  not 
find  the  day's  proceedings  edifying. 
Dr.  Vinton  declared  that  an  organ- 
ic evil  of  the  church  constitution, 
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boding  more  of  mischief  and  sor- 
row to  the  body  of  Christ  than  any 
or  all  of  the  evils  besides  that  our 
age  makes  possible,"  was  the  lia- 
bility of  bishops  to  grow  arrogant 
of  power,  to  make  their  authority 
troublesome,  to  put  on  idle  pomp, 
and  set  themselves  "  in  conspicuous 
difference  from  the  taste,  the  tradi- 
tions, the  educated  and  intelligent 
convictions  which  the  providence 
of  God  has  caused  to  rule  in  this 
land."  Dr.  Fulton  of  Indianapo- 
lis inveighed  with  warmth  against 
any  bishop  who  ventured  to  in- 
trude into  another' man's  diocese, 
and  remarked  that  "  some  bishops 
were  never  at  home  unless  they 
were  abroad."  A  bishop,  contin- 
ued the  doctor,  is  subject  to  civil 
law.  He  should  be  tried  for  vio- 
lation of  the  ninth  commandment 
if  he  wilfully  slander  a  clergyman 
either  in  or  out  of  his  own  diocese. 
Bishops  must  not  affect  infallibili- 
ty in  doctrinal  utterances^  They 
nuist  remember  that  in  more  than 
one  respect  they  and  their  presby- 
ters arc  equals.  .A  bishop  who 
would  be  respected  must  respect 
the  rights  of  other  bishops — not 
being  an  episcopal  busybody  in 
other  men's  sees.  Dr.  Goodwin 
of  Philadelphia  thought  that  what 
our  Lord  meant  to  have  was  "  a 
moderate  episcopate."  Dr.  Wash- 
burn of  New  York  believed  that 
even  the  powers  granted  to  the 
apostles  were  not  exclusive,  and 
that  eAer  since  the  apostolic  age 
these  powers  had  been  gradually 
more  and  more  distributed,  until 
now,  we  should  think,  they  must 
])e  so  finely  divided  that  no  frag- 
ment of  them  is  anywhere  visible 
in  tlie  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  J.  V.  Lewis  convulsed  the 
house  with  laughter  by  a  speech 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  bish- 
ops had  been  so    tied  hand  and 


foot  by  conventions  and  c 
that  it  was  wonderful  they  had 
to  do  anything  but  find  out 
they  must  not  do"  ;  and  he 
upon  the  church  to  "cut 
bands  and  let  the  bishops  1 
We  quote  from  the  report 
remarks  in  the  Church  Jo 
*•  What  will  they  do.>  He 
tell  them  what  they  would  d 
had  at  home  in  his  yard^x 
ens  about  half-grown.  H 
placed  among  them  a  turl 
enough  to  eat  any  of  th 
But  they  all  flew  at  him.  ( 
tie  fellow  pecked  him  and 
him  savagely.  The  turkey 
on  in  perfect  astonishment 
rently ;  but  at  length  he  spr 
his  wings  and  literally  sc 
upon  him.  From  that  day 
whenever  that  turkey  stir 
chickens  cannot  be  kept  fr 
lowing  him.  And  this  is  jv 
will  happen  in  the  church 
will  only  let  our  bishops 
All  this  was  the  cause  of  n 
nocent  hilarity  among  the  bi 
but  we  fear  that  it  was  to  D 
is  that  the  Churchman  refer 
next  week  in  the  following 
strain  :  "  It  is  a  sad  circui 
that  the  ministry  has  in  i 
and  there,  a  professional  jo 
cheap  story-teller  and  an 
monger,  one  of  the  most 
and  least  estimable  types  of 
ness  that  try  Christian  en( 
and  vex  religious  families, 
to  be  hoped  no  such  melai 
moving  buffoon  will  ever  ] 
himself  as  clown  to  the 
Congress ;  and,  short  of  th 
it  be  wise  to  confer  the  a^\ 
the  heartiest  and  loudest  a] 
on  a  sort  of  comic  pleasan 
*  jesting  not  convenient  ' 
at  best,  is  outdone  in  its  o^ 
in*  whole  columns  of  daily  r 
pers  ?    We  may  smile,  bee 
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helped,  but  we  cairsurely 
ir  plaudits — if  they  must 
It  all — for  that  species  of 
^  which  manifests  a  chaste 
\  and  suits  tastes  that  are 
il  rather  than  jovial." 
there  was  a  great  deal 
iese  essays  on  the  limita- 
ipiscopal  authority  than 
ofane  eye.  Who  are  the 
Jupon  other  men's  sheep^ 
the  busybodies,  and  the 
,  and  the  pompous  bi- 
1  the  infallible  bishops, 
}ishops  who  think  them- 
;er  than  their  presbyters, 
»r  us  to  inquire.  Neither 
ould  it  be  decorous  to 
le  ten  or  twelve  bishops 
>ngress — none  of  whom 
leir  mouths  during  the 
njoyed  the  session.  But 
cellent  reason  to  believe 
presbyters  had  a  very 
Jay,  singing  the  opening 
lie  morning,  "  Come,  gra- 
:it,  heavenly  dove,"  with 
action,  and  joyously  dis- 
eir  right  reverend  fathers 
lernoon  with  the  verses, 
,  ye  heralds,  in  my  name." 
bishops  are  in  disrepute 
iiferior  clergy  are  falling 
m  hardly  be  necessary  to 
t  the  church  has  no  real 
the  people  ;  that  follows 
r  of  course.  According- 
»st  interesting  of  the  de- 
;  on  the  best  methods  of 
ality  to  the  work  of  the 
)n  ministrations  to  the  la- 
sses, on  free  churches  and 
:hing,  on  the  abuses  of 
>ystem,  and  on  the  need 
liing  equivalent  to  the 
Orders  and  Conc^regalions 
n  cluirch.  Of  ali  the  pa- 
at  the  Congress  the  only 
1  was  received  with  what 
;;irly  call  enthusiasm  was 
XXII. — 31 


an  essay  by  Mr.  Francis  Wells,  edi- 
tor of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin^  on  the  "  Parochial  System 
and  Free  Preaching,"  at  the  close 
of  which  one  of  the  reverend  dele- 
gates jumped  upon  a  bench  and 
led  the  assembly  in  three  cheers. 
We  have  seen  no  report  which  gives 
a  fair  abstract  of  Mr.  Wells'  paper, 
or  even  explains  what  practical 
suggestions  he  had  to  offer,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  what 
it  was  that  moved  the  feelings  of 
the  Congress.  But  if  he  drew  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  average 
Episcopal  Church  of  our  day  he 
may  well  have  startled  his  audi- 
ence. **  The  chief  trouble,"  he 
said,  "lies  in  the  spirit  of  excln- 
siveness  which  eyes  the  fashion  of 
the  dress  and  warns  off  strangers 
with  a  cold  stare."  He  was  quite 
right  in  holding  that  the  renting  of 
pews  and  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  adornment 
of  the  house  of  God  are  not  neces- 
sarily obstacles  to  the  influence  of 
the  church  over  the  masses.  Our 
own  experience  proves  that.  What 
poor  and  ragged  sinner  was  ever 
repelled  from  a  Catholic  Church 
by  imposing  architecture,  or  gor- 
geous windows,  or  the  blazing  mag- 
nificence of  lighted  altars,  or  the 
strains  of  costly  music  }  The  rich 
ha^  their  pews — at  least  in  this 
country,  where  it  is  only  by  pew- 
rents  that  we  can  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  parish — but 
the  most  wretched  beggar  feels  that 
he  is  welcome  at  all  times  in  tlie 
splendid  temple,  and  he  may  kneel 
there,  feasting  the  senses,  if  ho 
pleases,  as  well  as  refreshing  the 
soul,  without  fear  that  his  more 
comfortable  neighbor  will  stare  at 
his  humble  garments.  Whatever 
the  character  of  our  churches,  it  is 
always  the  poor  who  fill. them.  It 
never  occurs  to  a  Catholic  that  the 
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people  who  pay  pew-rents  acquire 
any  proprietorship  in  the  house  of 
God,  or  have  any  better  right  there 
than  those  who  pay  nothing.  The 
semions  are  never  made  for  the 
rich,  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  of- 
fered for  all  indiscriminately.  But 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  how  dif- 
ferent it  is ! 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  a  mecha- 
nic who  approaches  one  of  the  lux- 
urous  Fifth- Avenue  temples  in  his 
patched  and  stained  working  trow- 
sers  and  threadbare  coat.  Carriages 
are  setting  down  the  Iiaut  ton  at  the 
door,  every  lady  dressed  in  the  ex- 
treme of  fashion,  every  gentleman 
carefully  arrayed  by  an  expensive 
tailor.  A  high-priced  sexton,  with 
rather  more  dignity  than  an  aver- 
age bishop,  receives  the  distinguish- 
ed arrivals  just  inside  the  lobby, 
and  scrutinizes  strangers  with  the 
air  of  an  expert  who  has  learned  by 
long  experience  in  the  highest  cir- 
cles just  what  kind  of  company 
every  casual  visitor  has  probably 
been  in  the  habit  of  keeping.  The 
interior  of  the  church  somehow 
suggests  a  Madison-Avenue  parlor, 
furnished  in  the  latest  style  of  im- 
itation antique.  The  upholstery  is 
a  marvel  of  comfort.  The  pleas- 
antly subdued  light  suits  the  eyes 
and  softens  the  complexions  of 
Christians  who  have  been  up  late 
dancing.  A  decorous  quiet  per- 
vades the  waiting  congregation, 
broken  only  by  the  rustle  of  five- 
dollar  silks  sweeping  up  the  aisles. 
Such  a  handsome  display  of  milli- 
nery can  be  seen  nowhere  else  for 
so  little  money.  What  is  a  working- 
man  to  do  in  such  a  brilliant  gath- 
ering as  this?  He  looks  timidly  at 
the  back  seats,  and  he  finds  there 
perhaps  two  or  three  old  women, 
parish  pensioners,  Sunday-school 
boys,  or  young  men  who  keep  near 
the  door  in  order  to  slip  out  quietly 


when  tJjey  are  tired  of  the  set 
but  no&ody  of  his  class.  The 
perous  people  all  around  him 
to  the  choir,  and  the  reade 
the  preacher,  with  an  indesc 
air  of  proprietorship  in  all  o 
The  sermon  is  an  elaborau 
addressed  to  cultivated  in 
not  to  his  common  underst 
He  goes  away  with  the  uncc 
ble  consciousness  that  iiAi 
intruding,  and  feels  like  a 
and  unkempt  person  who  hs 
ed  by  mistake  into  the  stock 
row  at  the  Italian  Opera,  a 
turned  out  by  a  high-ton 
keeper.  "  It  is  indeed  har<3 
agine,"  said  The  Nation  tl 
day,  "anything  more  likely 
religion  seem  repelling  to 
man  than  the  sight  of  one 
gorgeous  edifices  in  whi« 
Christians  nowadays  try  t 
their  way  to  heaven.  Worl 
one  s  salvation  clothed  in  th 
of  the  fashion,  as  a  membe 
wealthy  club,  in  a  building  i 
the  amplest  provision  is  m 
the  gratification  of  all  t 
senses,  must  seem  to  a  th< 
city  mechanic,  for  instance 
thing,  in  the  nature  of  a  bu 
Not  that  the  building  is  t 
for  the  lofty  purpose  to  wh 
devoted,  for  nobody  ever 
impression  of  anything  but 
appropriateness  from  a  grei 
olic  cathedral,  but  that  it 
property  of  a  close  corp 
wlio,  as  it  might  be  said,  *  n 
a  party  '  to  go  to  the  Thr 
Grace,  and  share  the  e 
equally,  and  fix  the  rate 
that  only  successful  busin 
can  join." 

But  we  need  not  enlarg 
the  prevalence  of  this  evi 
speakers  at  the  Congress  rec 
it  frankly,  and  they  are  und 
ly  aware,  though  they  may  n 
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prudent  to  confess,  that 
growing  more  and  more 
the  time.  As  wealtli 
:s  in  the  large  cities  and 
uxury  increase,  the  Pro- 
scopal  Church  is  contin- 
uing colder  and  colder 
i  poor.  No  remedy  that 
)roposed  holds  out  the 
omise  of  stopping  this 
scline.  No  remedy  pro- 
I  meets  the  approbation 
siderable  number  of  the 
:lergy.  One  speaker  pro- 
;realer  number  of  free 
)ns,  and  is  met  by  the 
•jection  that  the  result 
a  still  more  lamentable 
between  rich  and  poor, 
erent  class  of  churches 
t.  Another  recommends 
)s  to  send  missionary 
nto  every  parish  where 
s  to  be  need  of  their 
does  not  tell  us  where 
iaries  are  to  be  found, 
that  almost  every  parish 
ed  States  would  have  to 
1  in  this  way  before  the 


evil  could  be  cured.  A  third  ad- 
vises the  rich  and  poor  to  meet  to- 
gether, and  fraternize  and  help  each 
other;  and  a  fourth  calls  for  more 
zeal  all  around.  All  these  propo- 
sals are  merely  various  ways  of 
stating  the  disease;  they  do  not 
indicate  remedies.  Perhaps  it  may 
occur  to  some  people  that  if  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  correspond  so  closely  in 
their  outward  operations,  both  striv- 
ing to  celebrate  divine  worship  with 
all  possible  splendor,  both  build- 
ing costly  churches  and  supporting 
them  by  pew-rents,  both  employing 
highly  paid  choirs,  both  keeping  up 
a  system  of  parishes,  and  if  all  the 
while  the  one  gathers  people  of 
every  rank  and  condition  into  her 
fold,  offering  health  and  consolation, 
to  all  alike,  while  the  other  is  con- 
stantly losing  the  affections  of  the 
multitude  and  becoming  a  lifeless 
creature  of  forms  and  fasliions,  the 
explanation  of  the  diffeffnce  after 
all  may  be  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
lives  and  works  in  the  one,  while 
the  other  is  only  the  device  of  man.. 
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\  or  the  house-girls  niar- 
.  Kohler  and  her  daugh- 
the  kitchen  work  them- 
the  latter,  a  thoughtful 
1  she  was  only  fifteen, 
Dks  and  maps  between- 
it  her  studies  never  in- 
th  the  more  necessary 
that  a  girl  should  have 
ika,*  she  has  to  depend 
;lf  for  everything.  In 

in  the  Mecklenburg  of 
y  few  years  ago,  every- 
home-made,  and  a  sup- 
gs  from  the  large  town 
thirty  miles  off  was  the 
lif&-time.  Such  things 
dding'gifts ;  and  though 
s  came  every  ^rtstmas, 
were  carefully  and  sa- 
t  as  tokens  of  that  mir- 
-ange,  bewildering  world 
which  people  wore  their 
,  every  day,  and  bought 

they  wanted  at  large 
w  steps  from  their  own 
rau  Kdhler^^n  won- 

other  voii|Hpid  who 
m-house  to  manage,  no 
r  knitting,  or  cooking,  or 

to  do;  and  when  her 
Lika  suggested  that  they 
read  and  studied,  she 
ler  shoulders  and  said  : 
e,  child  ;  women  ought 
)  women's  work.  Study- 
n's  business." 
est  soul  was  a  type  of 

old-fashioned  German 
ler,  of  whose  wisdom  it 
hat  some  of  our  contcm- 
ald  avail  themselves;  and 
gently  reminded  her  of 
f  Martha  and  Mary,  she 
getically  reply : 
ell ;  but  take  my  word 
d,  there  was  a  woman 
ed  than  i/tat  Mary,  and 

Short  for  FradcriluL 


one  who  was  nearer  yet  to  her  Lord  ; 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  her  neglect- 
ing her  house.  I  love  to  think  of 
that  house  at  Nazareth  as  just  a 
model  of  household  cleanliness  and 
comfort.  You  know,  otherwise,  it 
could  not  have  been  a  fitting  place 
for  Htm;  for  though  he  chose  pover- 
ty, he  must  needs  have  surrounded 
himself  with  spotless  purity." 

And  Rika,  as  humble  and  docile 
as  she  was  thoughtful,  saw  in  this 
reverent  and  practical  surmise  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  learning  that 
comes  nearest  to  the  heart  of  truth, 
but  that  clearer  and  directer  know- 
ledge which  God  gives  to  **  babes 
and  sucklings." 

This  particular  Christmas  there 
was  much  preparation  for  the  family 
festival.  The  kitchen  was  in  a  fer- 
ment for  a  week,  and  mighty  bak- 
ings took  place ;  gingerbread  and 
cake  were  made,  and  various  con- 
fectionery-work  was  done ;  for  Frau 
Kohler  expected  a  friend  of  her 
own  early  home  to  come  and  stay 
with  her  this  last  week  of  the  year. 
This  was  the  good  old  priest  who 
had  baptized  her  daughter;  for 
neither  mother  nor  daughter  were 
natives  of  Mecklenburg,  though 
the  latter  had  grown  up  there,  and 
had  never,  since  she  was  six  months 
old,  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
large  estate  which  her  father  ad- 
ministered. Frau  Kohler  was  a  Ba- 
varian by  birth,  and  had  grieved  very 
much  when  her  Mecklenburg  hus- 
band had  taken  her  to  this  northern 
land,  where  his  position  and  wages 
were  so  good  as  to  make  it  his  duty 
to  abide  and  bring  up  his  family. 
But  the  worthy  old  creature  had  done 
a  wonderful  deal  of  good  since  she 
had  been  there,  and  kept  up  her 
faith  as  steadfastly  as  ever  she  had  at 
home.  Frederika  had  been  her  trea- 
sure and  her  comfort ;  and  between 
the  mother's  intense,  mediaeval  firm- 
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wessof  belief,  and  the  child's  natural- 
ly deep  and  thoughtful  nature,  the 
little  farm-maiden  had  grown  up  a 
rare  combination  of  qualities,  and 
a  model  for  the  young  Catholic 
womanhood  of  our  stormy  times. 
The  old  priest  whom  Frau  Kohler 
had  looked  up  to  before  her  mar- 
riage as  her  best  friend,  and  whom 
Rika  had  been  taught  to  revere 
from  her  babyhood,  had  been  very 
sick,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
parish  for  a  long  holiday  and  rest. 
His  former  parishioner  was  anxious 
that  he  should  see  Christmas  kept 
in  the  old-fashioned  northern  style, 
more  characteristic  than  the  French- 
ified southern  manners  would  now 
allow,  even  in  her  remote  native 
village.  Civilization  carries  with  it 
the  pick-axe  and  the  rule ;  and  when 
young  girls  begin  to  prefer  Manches- 
ter prints  and  French  bonnets  to 
homespun  and  straw  hats,  most  of 
the  old  customs  slip  away  from  their 
homes. 

In  the  sturdy  Mecklenburg  of 
twenty  years  ago,  even  after  the 
temporary  stir  of  1848,  things  were 
pretty  much  as  they  had  been  for 
centuries,  and  it  was  Emanuel's 
pride  that  his  household  should  be, 
if  needful,  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  good  old  usages.  He  heartily 
acquiesced  in  his  wife's  invitation 
to  the  southern  guest,  and  resolved 
to  have  the  best  Christmas  that  had 
been  known  in  the  country  since 
he  had  undertaken  the  care  of  the 
Stclhagen  estate.  In  truth,  he  liv- 
ed like  a  patriarch  among  his  work- 
people ;  his  laborers  and  their  fam- 
ilies were  models  of  prosperity  and 
content,  and  the  children  of  all  tlie 
neighborhood  wished  he  were  their 
grandfather.  Indeed,  he  was  god- 
father to  half  the  village  babies 
born  during  his  stay  there. 

The  sleighs  of  the  country  were 
the   people's   i)ride.     Some  were 


plain  and  strong,  because 
owners  were  not  rich  cnoug 
adorn  them,  but  others  were 
a  curiosity  to  the  visitor  fron 
south.  They  partook  of  the 
quaintness  as  the  old  yellow  f 
coaches  that  took  the  farmers  ti 
vest-homes  and  weddings  befo 
early  snows  came  on.  Lumb 
heavy-wheeled  vehicles  these 
swinging  on  high  like  a  cradh 
to  a  couple  of  saplings  in  a  s 
capacious  as  the  house-mo 
apron-pockets  on  a  baking 
seventy  years  old  at  least,  b: 
the  numerous  patchings  and  1 
ings,  new  lining  or  new  1 
occasionally  vouchsafed  tc 
venerable  representative  ol 
family  dignity.  The  sleighs 
much  gayer  and  a  little  les 
tiquated,  because  oftener 
and  therefore  oftener  worn  oul 
sides,  there  were  fashions  in  s 
even  in  this  remote  place- 
ions  indigenous  to  the  popul 
each  individual  of  which  was 
ble  of  some  invention  when  s 
were  in  question.  On  Chn 
Eve,  long  before  it  grew  dark, 
of  these  pretty  or  curious  co 
ances  clattered  up  to  the 
house  door.  Some  were  lader 
children  two  rows  deep,  all  ' 
ped  in  knitted  jackets,  blar 
boas,  etc.,  and  here  and  there 
ered  with  a  fur  cap  or  furred  h 
for  knitting  in  this  neighbor 
supplied  all  with  warm  n 
wraps,  even  better  than  wove 
machine-made  stuffs  do  nowa 
There  were  no  single  sleigh< 
tiny,  toy-like  things  made  to 
])lay  the  rich  toilet  of  the  ( 
pant  and  the  skill  of  the  fast 
ver  by  her  side  ;  here  all  were 
est  family  vehicles,  full  of 
faces  like  Christmas  apples;  h( 
men  and  women  who  at  tl 
score   were  almost  as  youn] 
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grand-children  on  their  bri- 
y ;  and  young  men  and  maid- 
lio  were  not  afraid  to  dance 
nove  briskly  in  their  plain, 
home-spun  and  home-made 
s,  nor  to  fall  in  love  with 
m  downrightness  and  hon- 
actical  intentions.    Most  of 

sleighs    were   red,  picked 
vith    black,   or    black  lib- 
sprinkled  with   red ;  some 
ellow  and  black,  some  yellow 
•lue,  and  in  most  the  robe 
ishions  were  of  correspond- 
lors.    Some  of  these  robes 
igles  embroidered  in  coarse 
IS  and  thick  wool,  while  oth- 
tre  of  a  ()attem  something 
ose  used  for  bed-quilts ;  and 
)ore  unmistakable  witness  to 
ift  of  the  house-mother,  and 
kilfuUy  pieced  together  out 
rpet,  curtain,   blanket,  and 
emnants,  the  whole  border- 
i  some  inexpensive  fur.  One 
sleighs  bore  a  sort  of  figure- 
the  head  of  a  deer,  or  a  fox, 
lawk — carved  an^  let  into 
ling  part  of  the  front;  while 
Tty,  who  were  gazed  upon 
ingled  admiration  and  dis- 
il,  went  so  far  as  to  trail 
lem,  for  three  or  four  feet 

tlic  sleigh,  and  sweeping 
snow  in  their  wake,  a  thick 
cloth  of  gorgeous  appear- 
ut  no  very  valuable  texture. 
IS  the  doing  of  a  young  fel- 
o  had  lately  been  reading 
two  romances  of  chivalry, 
en  much  pleased  with  the 

housings  of  the  horses, 
ig  the  ground  as  the  knight 
)  the  king's  tournament,** 
ulgent  old  mother  and  ad- 
sisters  had  but  faintly  re- 
ited,  and  this  was  the  con- 
re.  The  horses  were  not 
decked  than  the  vehicles. 
>ells  hung  from  their  har- 


ness and  belted  their  bodies  in  va- 
rious places;  shining  plates  of  me- 
tal and  knobs  driven  into  the  lea- 
ther made  them  as  gay  as  circus- 
horses;  while  horse-cloths  of  varie- 
gated pattern  were  rolled  up  under 
the  feet  of  their  masters,  ready  for 
use  whenever  they  stopped  on  the 
road. 

Emanuel  himself  had  gone  to 
the  nearest  town  at  which  a  stage- 
coach stopped,  to  welcome  his  wife's 
friend  and  special  guest,  and  enter- 
tained him  with  a  flow  of  agricultu- 
ral information  and  warm  eulogy  of 
the  country  through  which  they 
were  speeding  on  their  way  home. 
He  arrived  at  Stelhagen  before  the 
rush  of  country  visitors,  and  was 
triumphantly  taken  through  every 
part  of  the  well-kept  farm,  while 
his  meal  was  being  prepared  by 
Rika  and  the  maids.     But  more 
than  all,  Frau  Kohler,  in  hef  de- 
light, actually  made  him  **  free"  of 
the  sacred,  secret  chamber  where 
stood  the  Chrisibaum^  already  laden 
but  unlighted,  among  its  attendant 
tables  and  dishes.    The  old  man 
was  as  innocently  charmed  as  a 
seven-year-old  child;  it  reminded 
him  so  of  his  own  Christmas-tree  in 
days  when  the  simple  customs  of 
Germany  were  still  unimpaired,  and 
when  it  was  the  fashion  to  give 
only  really  useful  things,  with  due 
regard  to  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  recipients. 

"  But  at  the  feasts  to  which  my 
people  ask  me  now,"  said  he,"  I  see 
children  regaled  with  a  multitude 
of  unwholesome,  colored  honbons  • 
in  boxes  that  cost  quite  as  much  as 
the  contents,  and  servants  given 
cheap  silks  or  paste  jewelry,  and 
the  friends  or  the  master  and  mis- 
tress themselves  loaded  with  pretty 
but  useless  knick-knacks,  gilded 
toys  that  cost  a  great  deal  and 
make  more  show  than  their  use  war- 
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r:ints.  Times  are  sadly  changed, 
Thekla,  even  since  you  were  mar- 
ried." 

"  Well,  Herr  Pfarrer,  I  have  had 
little  chance,  and  less  wish,  to  sec 
I  he  change;  and  up  here  I  think  we 
.still  live  as  Noah  s  sons  after  they 
( ame  out  of  the  ark,"  said  good 
Frau  KOhler,  with  a  broad  smile  at 
lier  own  wit.  As  the  day  wore  on, 
siie  and  Rika  left  the  Pfarrer 
(cure)  to  Emanuel's  care,  and  again 
busied  themselves  about  the  serious 
<;oming  festivity.  She  flew  around, 
as  active  as  a  fat  sparrow,  with  a 
dusting-cloth  under  her  arm,  whisk- 
ing off  with  nervous  hand  every 
speck  of  dust  on  the  mantel-piece 
or  among  the  few  books  which  lay 
conspicuously  on  the  table  in  the 
best  room  ;  giving  her  orders  to  the 
nimble  maids,  welcoming  the  fam- 
ilies of  guests,  and  specially  pet- 
ling  Ihe  children.  Emanuel  took 
the  men  under  his  protection,  and 
tiave  them  tobacco  and  pipes,  and 
talked  farming  to  them,  while  his 
own  young  home-squad  whispered 
ill  corners  of  the  coming  tree  and 
.supper. 

At  last  Rika  came  out  from  the 
room  where  the  mystery  was  going 
on,  and,  opening  the  door  wide, 
let  a  flood  of  light  into  the  dark 
apartment  beyond.  There  was  a 
regular  blaze.  The  large  tree  stood 
on  a  low  table,  and  reached  nearly 
up  to  the  ceiling.  There  were 
only  lights,  colored  ribbons,  and 
gilded  walnuts  hung  ui)on  it,  but 
it  quite  satisfied  the  expectation  of 
the  good  folk  around  it.  Round 
the  room  were  tables  and  stands 
of  all  kinds,  crowded  together,  and 
barely  holding  all  the  dishes  appor- 
tioned to  each  member  of  tlie  parly. 
The  guests  had  secretly  brought 
or  sent  their  mutual  presents ;  one 
family  generally  taking  charge  of  its 
neighbor's  gifts,  and  vice-versa^  that 


none  might  suspect  the  natc 
their  own.  The  tree,  loo, 
joint  contribution  of  the  s 
families ;  all  had  sent  in  Upe: 
nuts,  and  this  it  was  that  n 
so  full  of  bright  things  and  w 
tated  its  beins;  so  tall. 

On  the  middle  table,  undi 
tree  itself,  were  dishes  for  the  I 
household,  each  one  having 
eral  allowance  of  apples,  not 
gingerbread.  Besides  these, 
were  i>arcels,  securely  tied,  h 
the  dishes,  and  labelled  wil 
names  of  their  unconscious  o^ 
Kohler  was  seized  upon  by  hi 
and  daughter  before  any  one  d 
allowed  to  go  forward — ^for 
old-fashioned  neighborhood 
head  of  the  house  is  still  cons 
in  the  light  of  an  Abraham- 
compact  parcel  was  put  in 
hands  by  Rika,  while  Thekh 
him  with  hearty  loudness, 
came  the  guest,  whom  Rika 
the  prettiest  china  dish,  an 
sented  with  a  small,  temptin 
ing  packet.  Leaving  him  t 
it  at  his  leisure,  she  join 
young  friends,  and  a  good-i 
scramble  now  began,  eacii 
for  his  own  name  in  some  I 
handwriting,  finding  it,  an( 
ing  the  treasure  witli  the  ea 
of  a  child.  It  would  be  imj 
to  describe  every  present  tl 
came  to  view ;  but  thoug 
were  pretty  and  elaborate 
were  for  mere  show.  P 
Frau  Kohler  was  seen  to  ta 
session  of  her  husband,  ands 
off  his  coat,  made  him  try 
dressing-gown  he  had  jusl 
from  his  parcel.  She  turr 
round  like  a  doll,  and  clap; 
hands  in  admiration  at  the 
fit ;  then  danced  around 
other  end  of  the  room,  anc 
out  to  the  maids  : 

*'  Lina !   Bettchen  !   it  i 
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you  have  not  been  for-  of  each  ribbon^  instead  of  fringe  or 

Those    are  your   dishes  tassels,  hung  a  cross  of  pure  silver, 

silver  dollars  are  sticking  into  the  ring  of  wliich  the  ribbon 

les."    The  maids  opened  was  loosely  gathered.    Every  one 

:els,  and  each  found  a  crowded  round  this  novel  Christmas 

ft,  warm  dress,  crimson  gift,  and  examined  it  with  an  admi- 

.    Then   came   George,  ration  equally  gratifv'ing  to  the  giver 

ho  did  most  of  the  imme-  and  the  receiver.    But  Emanuel's 

Ic  round  the  house,  and  jolly  voice  soon  broke  the  spell 

right  red  vest  with  steel  by  saying  : 

his  parcel.    P'rau  Koh-  **  These  fine  presents   are  very 

sy  looking  at  other  peo-  delightful  to  receive,  no  doubt,  and 

gs,  when  her   husband  the  women-folk  would  not  have 

leat,  long  packet  on  her  been   happy   without   some  such 

as  she  turned  and  saw  thing;  but  we  are  all  mortal,  and  I 

)n,  she  uttered  an  cxcla-  have  not  forgotten  that  my  guest 

joy.    Rika  helped  her  has  feet  and   hands,  and  needs 

the  stiff,  rustling  thing,  warmth  an cT  comfort  as  much  as  we 

irned  out  to  be  a  black  of  grosser  clay." 

Not  every  housewife  in  And  with  this  he  thrust  a  large 

$.  had  one,  and  her  last  parcel  into  the  Pfarrer's  arms. 

f  worn  out.    Then  the  Every  one  laughed  and  helped  him 

came  forward  to  show  to  open  it;  every  one  was  curious 

my  his  Ciiristmas  box;  to  see  its  contents.    They  were,  in - 

do  you  think  it  was?  deed,  of  a  most  substantial  and 

no  doubt  as  to  where  it  useful  kind  :  a  foot-muff  of  scarlet 

.    It  was  a  set  of  missal-  cloth,  lined  and  bordered  with  fur, 

nd  in  such  tastf  as  was  and  a  pair  of  huge  sealskin  gloves. 

3  be  expected  in   that  Scarcely  had   the    parcel  been 

eighborhood.    Rika  had  opened  when  a  hum  of  measured 

t,  and  her  mother  had  sound  was  heard  outside,  and  pres- 

;  but  many  an  anxious  ently  a  Christmas  carol  was  distinctly 

i  there  been  over  it,  as  audible.   Every  one  knew  the  words, 

[nspectorin  had  been  at  and  many  joined  in  the  song  before 

vexed  at  what  she  called  the  singers  became  visible.  Then 

ss.    It  was  composed  of  llie  door  opened,  and  a  troop  of 

gros-grain  ribbons,  two  cluldren  came  in,  dressed  in  warm 

ide    and    fifteen    long,  while  furs  and  woollen  wrappings, 

;  a  red,  a  green,  a  white,  and    carrying    tapers    and  fir- 

and  a  black  ribbon ;  and  branches   in   their  hands.  They 

is  embroidered  a  motto —  sang  a  second  carol,  quaint  and 

I  and  green,  in  gold  ;  on  rustic  in  its  words,  but  skilfully  set 

in  red  ;  and  on  the  black  to  anything  but  archaic  music,  and 

in  silver.    The  letters  then,  in  honor  of  their  southern 

man,   though  the  mot-  guest,  they  began  i/u  song  of  the 

n  Latin,  and  each  of  the  evening,  a  few  stanzas  from  the 

d  to  one  of  these  events:  **  Great  Hymn  "  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 

s  birth,  death,  Resurrec-  gin,  by  the  Minnesinger,  Gottfried  of 

Ascension,  and  the  Com-  Strasbtirg,  the  translation  of  which, 

Holy  Ghost.   At  the  end  according  to  Kroegcr,  runs  thus: 
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XXV. 

God  thee  hath  clothed  with  raiments  seven ; 
On  thy  pure  body,  drawn  from  heaven. 
Hath  put  them  even 
When  thou  wast  first  created. 
The  first  one  Chastity  is  named ; 
The  second  is  as  Virtue  famed ; 
The  third  is  claimed 
As  Courtesy,  well  mated  ; 
The  fourth  dress  is  Humility ; 

The  fifth  is  known  as  Pity  ; 
The  sixth  one,  Faith,  clings  close  to  thee; 
The  seventh,  noble  Modesty, 
Leads  gratefully 
Thee  in  the  path  of  duty. 

XXVII. 

Thou  sun,  thou  moon,  thou  star  so  ftuTf 
God  took  thee  from  his  own  side  thers. 

Here  to  prepare 
The  birth  of  Christ  within  thoe. 
For  that  his  loved  Child  and  thine, 
Which  is  our  life  and  life's  sunshine. 

Our  bread  and  wine. 
To  stay  chaste,  he  did  win  thee ; 
So  that  sin's  thorns  could  never  touch 

Thy  fruitful  virtue's  branches. 
His  burning  love  for  thee  did  vouch, 
lie  kept  thee  from  all  sins  that  crouch : 

A  golden  couch. 
Secured  by  his  love's  trenches. 

XLVII. 

"  Rejoice  now,  thou  salvation^s  throne. 
That  thou  gavcst  birth  to  Him  who  won 

Our  cause,  thy  Son, 
Our  Saviour  and  our  blessing. 


XLVin. 

**  Rejoice  now,  O  thou  sunshine  mild. 
That  on  thy  blessed  bre:»ts  there  smiled 
God's  little  '  hild— 
Its  earthly  destination. 
Rejoice  that  then  drew  near  to  thee 
From  foreign  lands  the  wise  kings  three. 
Noble  and  free, 
To  bring  their  adoration 
To  thee  and  to  that  blessed  Child, 

With  many  a  graceful  o(f 'ring. 
Rejoice  now,  that  the  star  beguiled 
And  to  that  place  their  pathway  smiled 

Where,  with  thy  Child, 
They  worshipped  thy  sweet  suflTring." 

"  You  are  not  so  utterly  unknow- 
ing; of  all  gentle  and  learned  pur- 
suits as  you  would  have  had  me 
believe,"  said  the  Pfarrer  to  Frau 
Kohler.  It  is  not  every  child  in 
Bavaria  that  could  sing  so  well  this 
Old-World  poem,  so  graceful  in  its 
rhyming  and  so  devout  in  its  allu- 
sions. Our  old  X  11th-century  po- 
etry, the  most  national — i.e.^  pecu- 
liar to  our  country — is  too  much  su- 
])erseded  by  noisy  modern  rhymes 
or  sentimental  bcillads  copied  from 
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foreign  models.  Have  you  an 
known  scholar  among  your  fai 
and  agents,  who,  you  told  rac,i 
up  a  hearty  but  not  a  learner 
ciety  here  }  " 

"  Well,"  said  Frau  Kohler,  ** 
is  the  school-master,  Heldii 
who  is  always  poring  over  old 
less  books,  but  never  can  h; 
good  dinner  unless  his  friends 
it  to  him,  poor  man  !  He  is  a 
elor,  and  cannot  afford  to  h; 
housekeeper.  And  then  tht 
one  of  our  young  gentlemen, 
KQhler  says  is  always  in  the  cl 
and  who  spends  all  his  spare 
with  Heldmann,  while  the 
boys  spend  theirs  with  their  p 
rosy  neighbors.  By  the  way,  \ 
mann  is  coming  to-night;  b 
said  he  could  not  come  till  la 
he  had  some  important  bui 
which  would  detain  him  for  an 
or  two.*' 

"  You  forget  our  Rika,  mot 
said  Emanuel,  not  heeding  the 
part  of  his  wife's  sentence;  "sh« 
wise  as  aj^y  of  them,  though  she 
so  little.  She  knows  all  tlu 
legends  and  poetry,  and  mon 
sides,  I  warrant." 

"  Rika  designed  that  missal-r 
er,"  said  the  Frau  Inspec 
proudly  (she  had  found  out, 
it  had  been  so  admired,  that 
daughter  s  instinct  had  guided 
aright  in  the  design). 

But  Rika,  hearing  her  name 
tioned,  had  slipped  away  an 
the  white-wrapped  children, 
was  laying  their  tapers  and 
branches  away,  preparatory  to 
ing  them  cakes  and  fruit.  This 
quite  a  ceremony,  and  when 
were  ready  Frau  Kohler,  han. 
the  large  dish  of  nuts  to  the  PJai 
begged  him  to  distribute  them.n 
she  took  charge  of  the  gingerbi 
and  Rika  of  the  apples. 

It  was  funny  to  see  the  sol 
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tancy  with  which  the  children 
ht  out  dishes,  mugs,  pitchers, 
in  which  to  receive  these 
mas  gifts.  Some  of  the  girls 
►ut  their  aprons,  as  more  con- 
it  and  capacious  receptacles 
anything  else  they  could  lay 
on.  One  boy  brought  a 
birthday  cup,  and  another  a 
\n  milk-bowl ;  another  a  small 
>  while  a  fourth  had  carried 
s  father's  peck-measure,  and  a 
almly  handed  up  a  corn-sack, 
he  evidently  expected  to  get 
to  the  brim.  As  Frau  Kdhler 
to  one  of  the  children,  she 

itz,  I  saw  you  in  the  orchard 
utumn  stealing  our  apples, 
naughty  boys  must  not  expect 

apples  at  Christmas  if  they 
hem  at  other  times ;  so,  Rika, 
give  him  any.  He  shall  have 
iecc  of  gingerbread,  though." 
:ous  disclaimer  met  this  sen- 
;  but  the  Pfarrer  thrust  a 
e  quantity  of  nuts  into  the 
t's  basket,  and  p^sed  on. 
once  again  Frau  Kohler  stop- 
nd  said  :  "  Johann,  didn't  I 
)u  fighting  with  another  boy 

churchyard  two  weeks  ago, 
told  you  that  Santa  Claus 
.  forget  you  when  he  came 

the  stockings  on  Christmas 
?  I  shall  not  give  you  any 
-bread."  • 

ranz  know^,  we  made  it  up 
whined  the  boy,  and  Franz, 
a  roguish  look,  peeped  out 
his  place  in  the  row  and  said : 
,  we  did,  Frau  Inspectorin  " ; 
th  got  their  gingerbread.  At 
this  distribution  being  over, 
lildren,  laden  with  their  gifts, 
home  to  their  own  various 
les,  not  witliout  many  thanks 
!  "  stranger  within  the  gates" 
his  parting  reminder,  as  he 
;d  them  the  stars : 


"  Look  up  at  God's  own  Christ- 
mas-tree, lighted  up  with  thou- 
sands of  tapers,  children,  and  at 
the  smooth,  white  snow  spread  over 
the  fields.  That  is  the  white  table- 
cloth which  he  has  spread  for  the 
beautiful  gifts  which  spring,  and 
summer,  and  autumn  are  going  to 
bring  you,  all  in  his  own  good 
time."* 

Then  came  another  batch  of  vis- 
itors— the  old,  sick,  and  infirm  peo- 
ple of  the  village;  the  spinning- 
women,  the  broom-tyers,  the  wood- 
en bowl  and  spoon  carvers,  and 
the  makers  of  wooden  shoes ;  and 
some  who  could  no  longer  work, 
but  had  been  faithful  and  industri- 
ous in  their  time.  They  had  some- 
thing of  the  old  costume  on :  the 
men  wore  blue  yarn  stockings  and 
stout  gray  knee-breeches  (they  had 
left  their  top-boots  outside;  for  the 
snow  was  deep  and  soft,  and  they 
needed  them  all  the  winter  and 
through  most  of  the  spring) ;  and 
the  women  had  large  nodding  caps 
and  black  silk  handkerchiefs  fold- 
ed across  their  bosoms.  Each  of 
these  old  people  got  a  large  loaf  of 
plain  cake  and  some  good  stout 
flannel ;  and  these  things,  according 
to  the  local  etiquette,  the  inspector 
himself  delivered  to  them  as  the 
representative  of  his  young  master. 
This  distribution  was  an  old  cus- 
tom on  the  Stelhagen  estate,  and, 
though  the  present  owner  was  care- 
less enough  in  many  things,  he 
wished  this  usage  to  be  always 
kept  up.  Even  if  he  had  not,  it  is 
not  likely  that  as  long  as  Kohler 
was  inspector  the  old  people  would 
not  have  been  able  to  rely  on  the 
customary  Christmas  gift.  After 
this  some  bustle  occurred,  and 
two  or  three  people  went  and  sta- 
tioned themselves  outside  the  door 
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Presently  the  expectant  company 
within  were  startled  by  a  loud  rap, 
and  the  door  flew  open,  a  parcel 
was  flung  in,  and  a  voice  cried  out : 
Yule  rap  I" 

This  was  a  pair  of  slippers  fof 
the  inspector.  No  one  knew  where 
they  came  from ;  no  one  had  sent 
them.  Yule  raps  are  supposed  to 
be  magical,  impersonal  causes  of 
tangible  effects;  so  every  one  look- 
t:d  innocent  and  astonished,  as  be-* 
came  good  Mecklenburgers  under 
Christmas  circumstances. 

"  Yule  rap  !"  again,  and  the  door 
opened  a  second  time ;  a  smoking- 
cap,  embroidered  with  his  initials, 
was  evolved  out  of  a  cumbrous 
l)acket  by  one  of  the  young  appren- 
tices, and  scarcely  had  he  put  it 
on  than  another  thundering  knock 
sounded  on  the  door. 

"  Yule  rap  !*'  was  shouted  again, 
and  in  flew  a  heavy  package.  It 
was  a  book,  with  illustrations  of 
travel  scenes  in  the  East,  and  was 
directed  to  Rika. 

"Yule  rap!" 

This  time  it  was  only  a  little 
square  envelope,  with  a  ticket  re- 
ferring Frau  Koliler  to  another 
ticket  up  in  the  bureau  drawer  in 
her  bed-room  ;  but  when  one  of  the 
boys  found  it,  that  referred  again 
to  another  ticket  in  the  cellar;  and 
when  another  boy  brought  this  to 
light,  it  mysteriously  referred  her 
to  her  husband's  pocket.  Here,  at 
last,  the  hidden  thing  was  revealed — 
an  embroidered  collar,  and  a  pair 
of  large  cuffs  to  match.  Kohler 
had  no  idea  what  sprite  had  put  it 
there,  so  he  said. 

"  Yule  rap !"  and  this  time  it 
was  for  the  guest — a  black  velvet 
skull-cap,  warm  and  clinging.  Then 
c  ame  various  things,  all  heralded 
by  tliL'  same  warning  cry  of  "  Yule 
rap  !"  and  a  knock  at  the  door,  gen- 
t.' rally  in   George's   strong  voice. 


The  two  maids  got  thepi 
ready,  and  peeked  in  at  ti 
hole  to  see  when  it  was  \ 
vary  the  sensation  by  thro^ 
another  present.  Again, a bi 
bell  came  rolling  in,  ringic 
bounded  on,  with  just  a  fc' 
of  soft  stuff  and  silver  pap 
fling  its  sound.  Once  alarj 
schaum  pipe  was  laid  genti 
threshold  of  the  door,  and 
the  apprentices  fetched  it 
fully.  Then  a  violin  was 
through  the  half-open  d< 
the  eager  face  of  the  one  i 
it  was  intended  peeped  «' 
over  his  neighbor's  shoul 
dering  if  any  one  else  were 
py  destined  one,  and  as  i 
prised  as  delighted  when 
it  was  himself.  That  v 
since  been  heard  in  man; 
and  populous  town,  and,  l 
owner  did  not  become 
known  as  Pagan ini  or  Siv( 
not  love  his  art  less  faill: 
exclusively.  We  cannot  < 
all  the  gifts  which  Yul< 
round  this  year;  but  I 
evening  was  over,  a  diff*e 
cried  out  the  magic  wor 
rap!"  and  the  door  beir 
opened  and  quickly  clo: 
a  tiny,  white,  silky  dog  si 
bling  on  the  carpet.  Ril 
up  and  ran  to  take  it  in 
then  pulling  open  tin:  do 
Heldinann  !  HerrHeldm; 
cried.  "  I  know  tt  is  you 
The  schoolmaster  came 
his  rough  face  glowing  wit 
through  which  he  had  jus 
I  promised  you  a  d< 
he  said  rather  awkwarc 
they  would  not  let  me  h 
this  very  day,  and  I  had  i 
go  for  it  but  this  even  in  i 
it  under  my  coat  all  the  t 
is  quite  warm.  It  is 
months  old." 
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jcstasies.  She  de- 
orih  aU  her  Christ- 
r»d  then  rewarded 
by  telling  him  how 
n  had  done  their 
lightfully  surprised 

1  been.    The  two 
n  a  deep  con  versa- 
dear  and  familiar 

company  gradually 
nto  little  knots  and 
ook  liieir  leave,  as 

2  distant  and  they 
je  too  late  ;  but  for 
supper  was  laid  in 
J,  and  by  degrees 
od  things  on  the 
sibly  diminished, 
and  daughter,  and 
,  with  half  a  dozen 
V  children,  did  not 
stmas-tree,  whose 
mstantly  attended 
I  when  necessary, 
as  candles  were 
I  columns  of  yellow 
urpose  for  this  oc- 
houst'hold  and  its 
:  to  themselves,  the 
isking  for  their  ac- 
-tl^e  stories  that  all 
een  fond  of  since 
1.  No  land  is  so 
ance  of  childhood 
h  north  and  south. 
;  is  personified,  and 
ter  lately  said,  won- 
qjj  connected  with 
he  forests,  the  be- 
ijrated  Chrisibaum. 

yet  summer,  the 
ncy  the  beautiful 
,     adorned  with 

as  the  Gospel  is 
omises  and  hopes ; 
ic  three  kings  were 
to  heaven  as  the 
jrii;bt  as  those  very 
)rii;lit  with  silver- 
ers ;  crowned  with 


gold  as  the  Word  was  crowned  ; 
odorous  like  the  frankincense : 
sparkling  like  the  star;  spreading 
forth  its  arms,  full  of  peace  and 
^ood-will  on  every  side,  holding  out 
gifts  and  promises  for  all." 

Weihnachty  the  blessed,  the  hal- 
lowed, the  consecrated  night,  is  the 
child-paradise  of  Germany.  That 
land  of  beautiful  family  festivals  has 
given  Christmas  a  double  signifi- 
cance, and  merged  into  its  memo- 
ries all  the  graceful,  shadowy  le- 
gends of  the  dead  mythology  of  the 
Fatherland.  The  German  child  is 
reared  in  the  midst  of  fairy-tales, 
which  are  only  truths  translated  into 
child*language.  Besides  the  old 
standard  ones,  every  neighborhood 
has  its  own  local  tales,  every  family 
its  own  new-born  additions  or  in- 
ventions. Every  young  mother, 
herself  but  a  step  removed  from 
childhood,  with  all  her  tender  im- 
aginations still  stirring,  and  her 
child-days  lifted  into  greater  beauty 
because  they  are  but  just  left  be- 
hind, makes  new  stories  for  her  little 
ones,  and  finds  in  every  flower  a  new 
fairy,  in  every  brook  a  new  voice. 

And  yet  the  old  tales  still  charm 
the  little  ones,  and  the  yearly  com- 
ing of  King  Winter  brings  the  old, 
worn  stories  round  again.  So 
Emanuel  Kohler  told  the  fairy-tale 
which  the  children  had  listened  to 
every  Christmas  with  ever-new  de- 
light, about  the  journey  of  King 
Winter  from  his  kingdom  at  •  the 
North  Pole,  and  how  he  put  on  his 
crown  with  tall  spikes  of  icicles,  and 
wrapped  himself  in  his  wide  snow- 
mantle,  which  to  him  is  as  precious 
and  as  warm  as  ermine. 

And  now,"  said  the  host,  "  there 
is  some  one  here  who  can  tell  you 
a  far  more  beautiful  story  than  mine. 
Some  One,  greater  than  the  Winter- 
King,  comes  too  every  year — a  snow- 
Child,  the  white  Christ  whom  our 
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ancestors,  the  old  Norse  and  Teu- 
um'xc  warriors,  learned  to  see  and 
adore,  where  they  had  only  seen 
and  worshipped  the  God  of  War  and 
tlie  God  of  Thunder  before.  Ask 
him  to  tell  you  a  story." 

And  the  old,  white-haired /yiirr^r 
stroked  the  head  of  the  child  near- 
est to  him,  as  the  little  one  looked 
shyly  up  into  his  face,  mutely  en- 
dorsing Emanuel's  appeal.  He  told 
them  tliat  they  must  already  kno^ 
the  story  of  the  first  Christmas 
night,  and  so  he  would  only  tell  them 
how  the  news  that  the  angels  told 
the  shepherds  on  the  hills  came 
long  centuries  after  to  others  as 
pure-minded  as  the  shepherds,  and 
by  means  almost  as  wonderful.  He 
repeated  to  them  from  memory  the 
words  of  an  English  prose-poet, 
which  he  said  he  had  loved  ever 
since  he  came  across  them,  and 
which  made  the  picture  he  best 
loved  to  talk  on  atX)hristmas-t^ime: 
"  That  little  infant  frame,  white  as 
u  snow-drop  on  the  lap  of  winter, 
liglit  almost  as  a  snow-flake  on  the 
chill  night  air,  smooth  as  the  cush- 
ioned drift  of  snow  which  the  wind 
has  lightly  strewn  outside  the  walls 
of  Bethlehem,  is  at  this  moment 
holding  within  itself,  as  if  it  were  of 
adamantine  rock,  the  fires  of  the 
beatific  light.  .  .  .  The  little 
white  lily  is  blooming  below  the 
greater  one;  an  offshoot  of  its  stem, 
and  a  faithful  copy,  leaf  for  leaf, 
petal  for  petal,  white  for  white, 
powdered  with  the  same  golden 
dust,  meeting  the  morning  with  the 
same  fragrance,  which  is  like  no 
other  than  their  own  !"  * 

riiere  was  a  more  marvellous  tale 
than  any  they  had  heard  about 
talking-flowers.  The  Christkind 
was  a  flower,  and  his  blessed 
Mother  was  a   flower — holy  lilies 

*  Father  Faber's  BtthUhtm, 


in  the  garden  of  God,  blos! 
rods  like  Aaron's,  fruitful 
stately  cedars,  and  fruit-givin 
trees.  It  was  a  very  happ 
to  know  and  feel  all  this,  as 
but  many  millions  of  mei 
nothing  of  it,  and  centur 
even  our  forefathers  in  thes( 
knew  nothing  of  it.  "B 
continued,  "  there  was  a  di! 
land,  where  men  of  our  ra< 
which  did  not  receive  the 
long  after  Germany  and 
and  Britain  were  Christ! 
even  had  cathedrals  and 
and  schools  in  abundance, 
two  hundred  years  after 
magne,  who  was  a  Frani 
therefore  a  German,  si 
founded  the  Palatine  sch 
conferred  with  the  learned 
monk,  Alcuin.  This  dxsta 
island  was  Iceland.  The  ^ 
there  were  a  wild,  fierce, 
people,  free  from  any  fore 
ernment,  and  just  the  kin 
roes  that  their  old  mytho 
resented  them  as  becominc 
future,  disembodied  life, 
had  their  scalds,  or  saga-ra 
bards,  who  were  both  p( 
historians,  who  kept  up  the 
by  singing  wild  songs  ab< 
ancestors  and  the  battles  1 
won.  They  were  all  pag 
thought  the  forgiveness  of 
very  mean.  Well,  one  day 
of  Yule-tide,  w|^n  it  was 
cold  and  cheerless,  an  o 
sat  in  his  rough  hut,  with  ; 
ing  light  before  him,  chan 
of  his  wild,  heathen  songs, 
daughter,  a  beautiful  girl,  s 
plank  table  near  him,  bi 
some  woman's  work.  Di 
interval  of  his  song  she  ra 
eyes  and  said  to  him  : 

***  Father,  there  must  b 
thing  beyond  all  that — so 
greater  and  nobler.' 
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^  child/  said  Uie  old  man, 
ind  of  impatient  wonder, 
mid  you  think  so  ?  Many 
fferent  there  may  be,  just 
ire  different  kinds  of  men, 
rent  kinds  of  beasts,  and 
kinds  of  plants ;  some  for 
and  some  for  thraldom; 
the  chase,  and  some  for 
len  or  the  plough ;  some 
tations  and  sacrifices,  and 
common  food.  But  any- 
iler  than  our  history  there 
t  be ;  and  as  for  our  reli- 
hcre  were  anything  differ- 
!ven  better,  it  would  not 
people,  and  so  would  be  no 
of  ours.' 

if  it  were  true,  father,  and 
true,  what  then  ?* 
y  ask  the  question,  child  ? 
s  good  enough  for  the  wise 
e  Northmen  who  fled  here 

might  be  free  to  fight  and 
according  to  their  fancy, 
enough  for  their  descend- 

you  know  yourself,  father,* 
tlie  maiden,  *  that  those 
ir  poetical  traditions  call 
re  men,  heroes  and  palri- 
taught  our  forefathers  vari- 
,  and  guided  them  safely 
eserts  and  through  forests 
long,  long  migration — but 
r  men.  Our  chieftains  of 
iight  as  well  become  gods 
;reat-grai]^children,  if  the 
;rs  have  become  so  to  us. 
they  were,  they  could  not 
d  the  frozen  seas  to  open 
r  their  ships,  nor  make  the 
earlier  in  the  long  winter, 
pel  the  cutting  ice-wind  to 
If  they  could  not  do  such 
hey  must  have  been  very 
gods.* 

s  true,*  said  the  «ld  man, 
lose  great  chieftains  were, 
dim  ages  we  can  scarcely 


count  back  to,  men  like  us ;  but 
thf!  gods  who  taught  tliem  those 
very  arts  took  them  \ip  to  live  with 
them  as  long  as  their  own  heaven 
might  last,  and  made  them  equal  to 
themselves.  You  know  even  Para- 
dise itself  is  to  come  to  an  end 
some  day.' 

**  *  So  our  legends  say,  father ; 
but  that,  too,  makes  it  seem  as  if 
these  gods  were  only  another  order 
of  mortal  beings,  stronger  but  not 
better  than  we  are,  and  hiding  from 
us  the  true,  changeless  heaven  far 
above  them.  For  surely  that  which 
changes  cannot  be  divine.  And 
then  our  legends  say  that  evil  is  to 
triumph  when  heaven  and  earth 
come  to  an  end.  True,  they  say 
there  will  be  a  renewal  of  all  things 
after  that,  and  that,  no  doubt, 
means  that  good  will  be  upper- 
most; very  likely  all  the  things 
spoken  of  in  our  Eddas  are  only 
signs  of  other  things  which  we 
could  not  understand.* 

**  The  daughter  continued  these 
questionings  and  speculations,  the 
scald  answering  them  as  best  he 
could. 

"  He  had  listened  with  evident 
admiration  and  approval  to  her  im- 
passioned speech,  but  he  was  will- 
ing to  test  her  faith  in  her  own  wo- 
manhood to  the  utmost.  She  now 
seemed  wrapt  in  her  own  thoughts, 
but  after  a  short  pause  said  : 

**  *  It  would  not  be  another's  in- 
spiration in  which  I  should  believe ; 
it  would  be  a  message  from  Him 
who  has  put  this  belief  already  into 
my  heart.  Some  One  greater  than 
all  has  spoken  to  my  inmost  heart, 
and  I  am  ready  to  believe  ;  but  the 
messenger  that  is  to  put  it  into 
words  and  tell  me  what  to  do  has 
not  come.* 

"  There  was  a  silence,  and  the 
wind  and  the  sea  roared  with- 
out.   The  old  man  shaded  the  flick- 
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ering  light  with  his  hand,  and  gazed 
at  his  daughter,  who  was  sitting 
with  her  hands  clasped  in  her  laj). 
He  thought  that  she  herself  must 
have  received  some  divine  illumina- 
tion ;  for  the  Norsemen  believed  in 
the  prophetic  gifts  of  some  of  their 
women.  His  own  mind,  more  cul- 
tivated than  that  of  the  warrior's, 
saw  through  tlic  symbolic  character 
of  many  of  the  very  myths  he  sang, 
and  tended  vaguely  to  belief  in  a 
liigher  and  hidden  circle  of  things 
infinite,  true,  and  eternal.  But 
then  the  northern  mind  was  nat- 
urally simple,  not  prone  to  meta- 
physical distinctions,  not  analytical 
and  subtle,  dividing  as  with  the 
sword  that  piercelh  between  soul 
and  spirit;  and  the  old  man  saw  no 
use  in  raising  theological  problems 
for  which  he  could  offeF  no  rational 
solution,  save  through  the  dreams 
of  a  young  girl.  Presently  the  old 
man  rose,  shaking  off  his  medita- 
tions, and  said : 

"  *  It  is  time  for  me  to  go  to  the 
Yule-niglit  fcslivnl,  and  I  shall 
have  a  stormy  trudge  of  it  to  the 
castle.  I  must  leave  you  alone 
iierc  till  to-morrow  night.  But,  my 
cliild,  I  know  that  there  is  safety 
for  the  scald's  daughter  wherever 
she  may  be  ;  the  very  sea  would 
not  hurt  her,  and  the  wildest  men 
would  kneel  before  her ;  so  fare- 
well, and  a  father's  blessing  be  upon 
you.* 

His  dau;^]iter  rose  and  fetched 
his  cloak  and  staff,  wra])ped  the 
former  around  him,  and  fastened  it 
over  the  rude  musical  instrument 
that  answered  the  purpose  of  lyre 
and  harp;  but  I  am  not  very  learn- 
ed in  such  tluni^s,  and  cannot  tell 
yoa  exactly  what  it  was.  The 
young  girl  stood  Ion*;  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  hut,  shading  the  light, 
and  looking  out  after  her  father  in- 
to the  darkness.    The  wind  was 


sharp  and  icy,  and  blew  fn 
frozen  sea.  As  she  held  thi 
she  thought  she  hear^  a  cr 
from  the  directioD  of  the  sea 
lingered  before  closing  tiu 
although  the  wind  was  ver 
the  cry  seemed  repeat 
she  thought  it  was.  a  hnmai 
calling.  A  moment's  reflecli 
her  it  could  not  be  so;  fortht 
sea  was  frozen  for  miles  a 
and  no  boat  or  wreck  couli 
so  near  land.  She  sat  dowi 
to  her  work,  and  mused  on  t 
versation  she  had  held  w 
father.  He  had  studied  tl 
tional  books  all  his  life,  and 
not  yet  twenty.  He  must 
best.  Was  she  likely  to  be 
She  had  little  experience  of 
in  which  the  old  system  i 
only  her  own  dreams  and 
showed  her  any  other  pos 
and  yet — she  could  not  sli 
the  thought:  she  thirsted fc 
er  revelation.  The  far-off,  i 
God-head  must  have  sora 
of  communicating  with  mi 
should  he  not  speak  to 
so  passionately  and  blindl 
for  a  message,  a  comma 
him  ? 

"  The  cry  from  the  sea 
again.  Surely,  this  tin- 
could  be  no  mistake ;  the  ^ 
human,  and  it  had  com 
since  she  had  left  the  do( 
took  up  the  ligkt  again,  : 
outside,  shouting  as  lou( 
could  in  return.  She  was: 
and  a  strange  awe  came 
as  she  heard  this  cry.  W: 
of  a  man  or  a  spirit  ">  1 
supposition  seemed  to  her 
ticatcd  mind  quite  as  like 
former,  but  it  did  not  frig 
as  it  would  most  of  her 
women.  She  went  in  aga 
j)ed  a  thick  fur  cloak  arc 
and,  taking  another  on 
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.It   once  more  with   an-  what  kind  of  visitant  this  approach- 

jnger  light.    It  was  barely  ing  form  might  be.     At  last  it 

o  keep  the  resinous  torch  flashed  upon  her  that  it  was  a  man 

idT  she  looked  anxiously  bearing  a  child.    But  why  so  rigid  ? 

rds  the  sea,  to  try  and  Why  did  he  not  hug  him  close  to 

Tie  glimpse  of  a  human  his  bosom  to  keep  him  warm,  to 

The  cries  came  again  at  in-  keep  him  alive  ?    Was  the  child 

lU  she  knew  that  in  the  clear  dead?      And  a  shuddering  awe 

ningly  near  sound  might  came  upon  her,  as  she  thought  of 

distant    She  had  to  walk  its  dead  white  face  upturned  to 

)  and  down  the  shore,  in  heaven,  and  of  the  faithful  man  who 

n  path  between  walls  of  had  not  forsaken  it,  or  left  it  to  the 

:eep  herself  warm,  and  oc-  seals  and  wolves  on  the  ice,  or 

'  she    lifted   the  flaring  buried  it  in  the  chill  waters  be- 

waved  it  as  a  signal.   She  neath  the  ice-floes.    What  a  cold  it 

no  more,  but  she  longed  must  have  struck  to  the  heart  of  the 

unknown  visitor,  and  to  man  carrying  it ;  how  his  hands 

meet  him  on  the  frozen  must  be  well-nigh  frozen  in  support- 
Was  it  some  wrecked  sail-  ing  this  strange  burden ! 
lad  clambered  fronv  ice-  **  She  hardly  knew  whether  she 
:e-floe,  in  the  desperate  was  still  imagining  what  might  be, 
reaching  land  before  he  or  witnessing  real  movements,  when 
old  and  hunger,  or  some  the  figure  came  straight  up  to  her, 

messenger  from  an  invisi-  and,  stooping,  laid  the  child  at  her 

?    If  he  were  a  mere  man,  feet.    She  lowered  the  torch,  and, 

at  coast  could  he  have  as  the  glare  fell  on  the  little  face, 

Vo  Icelander  would  be  out  she  saw  that  it  was  no  breathing 

le  and  place  ;  it  was  Yule-  one  ;  the  man  had  sunk  down  beside 

there  were  no  wandering  it,  hardly  able  to  stir,  now  the  su- 

:  omong  the  ice-cliffs  and  preme  effort  was  over  and  his  en<l 

t  last  she   thought   she  was  accomplished.    She  dropped 

scern   a   shadowy    form,  the  cloak  she  held  over  the  little 

»an  the  surrounding  dark-  body,  and  caught  up  a  handful  of 

surely  no  human  form  ;  it  snow,  wherewith  she  energetically 

moving  cross,  one  upright  rubbed  the  face  and  hands  of  the 

d  one  laid  across  near  the  stranger,  then  half  dragged,  half 

both  dark  and  compact,  supported  him  to  the  door  of  the 

ry  was  roBcated,  though  ii\  hut.    He  had  only  spoken  onct\ 

sured  and  joyful  tone,  and  just  as  he  dropped  at  her  feet,  but 

n  waited  with  batedbreath,  she  did  not  understand  him:  lu- 

g  what  this  marvel  could  spoke  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Onct- 

\  field  of  unbroken   ice  more  she  went  out  and  brought  in 

between  her  and  the  ad-  the  stiffened,  frozen  body  of  th.- 

ij;ure,  which  now  hastened  child,  which  she  laid  on  a  fur  rol>f 

and  came  on  like  a  swift-  just  outside  the  hut ;  for  it  was 

rd,  cleaving  the  darkness,  warm  within    the  small,  confined 

ght  she  could  distinguish  dwelling.    It  was  an  hour  before 

face  above  the  junction  of  the  stranger's  eye  told  her  that  her 

rms  of  the  cross,  an<l  she  simple,  quick  remedies  had  sue- 

the  light,  still  uncertain  cceded.  He  was  not  very  tall,  but 
XII.— 3a 
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immensely  strong  and  powerful, 
and  there  was  a  fire  in  his  dark 
gray  eye  that  gave  the  clew  to  his 
strange,  weird  pilgrimage  over  the 
ice-floes.  His  hair  was  dark  brown, 
with  a  reddish  tinge,'  but  already 
mixed  with  a  few  gray  streaks;  it 
had  been  shorn  close  to  his  head 
some  time  since,  as  appeared  from 
its  irregular  growth  at  present. 
Beneath  his  cloak  he  wore  a  long 
black  robe,  with  a  leathern  girdle 
round  the  waist.  The  child  was 
very  beautiful,  even  in  death ;  his 
eyes  were  closed,  but  his  black, 
curling  hair  hung  round  his  neck, 
and  the  lips  had  a  sweet  though 
somewhat  proud  outline.  The 
scald's  daughter  set  some  simple 
food  before  her  silent  guest,  and 
made  him  a  sign  to  eat.  He  was 
evidently  very  hungry,  but  before 
he  began  he  moved  his  lips  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his 
forehead,  lips,  and  breast.  She  ask- 
ed him  in  her  own  language  what 
that  ceremony  meant,  not  hoping 
to  make  him  understand  her  speech, 
but  trusting  to  her  inquiring  looks 
for  some  explanatory  sign  that  she 
might  interpret  as  best  she  could 
to  herself.  To  her  surprise,  he 
answered  in  a  few,  slow,  labored 
words,  not  in  Icelandic  to  be  sure, 
but  in  some  dialect  akin  to  it ;  for 
she  could  make  Dut  the  meaning. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  Norse  dialect 
that  was  spoken  in  the  Orkney  Is- 
lands, but  she  did  not  know  that. 
As  he  spoke,  her  guest  pointed 
upwards,  and  she  knew  that  he  re- 
ferred to  God.  A  great  longing 
came  into  her  heart,  and  she  asked 
;igain  if  his  God  were  the  same 
I  lie  Icelanders  worshipped.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  she  eagerly 
(luestioned  farther,  but  grew  so 
voluble  that  he  could  not  follow 
)ier,  and  the  conversation  ceased. 
Then  the  stranger  rose  and  went 


out  to  the  little  corpse,  whi< 
addressed  in  impassioned 
in  his  own  language,  making 
it  the  same  sign  that  had 
the  maiden's  attention  1 
He  then  described  to  her — i 
in  pantomime,  and  with 
Norse  words  to  help  him  oi 
a  few  slowly-pronounced  qu( 
on  her  part — how  the  bo 
he  had  been  in  a  boat  th< 
v/recked  many  days'  journe; 
their  own  country,  and  h 
had  carried  him  and  fed  hi 
three  or  four  days,  and  the 
him  die  in  his  arms.  The  b 
the  only  son  of  a  great  chi< 
he  was  taking  him  to  his  ui 
the  North  of  Scotland.  H 
country  was  south  of  Scotl 
large  island  like  Iceland,  bu 
and  beautiful,  and  there  v 
ice  there. 

"  The  girl  made  him  und< 
that  she  was  alone  for  a  day  i 
but  when  her  father  came  b 
would  help  him.  He  ev 
understood  her  better  than  j 
him. 

"  The  next  morning,  whi 
again  set  food  before  him,  s 
itated  his  sign  of  the  cro.* 
said  she  wished  to  believe 
true  God ;  and  if  his  God  w< 
true  one,  she  would  believe  i 
She  looked  so  earnest  and  a 
that  he  again  began  to  try 
plain ;  but  the  fipr  words  he 
command,  though  they  suffi< 
hint  at  his  worldly  adventure 
made  clear  to  her  that  he  ha* 
wrecked,  were  scarcely  adi 
to  tell  her  of  the  new  religi( 
longed  to  understand. 

**  But  at  noon  that  day  a 
guest  and  traveller  passed  1 
scald's  dwelling.  He  was  hu 
to  the  same  castle  where  the 
father  had  gone  in  his  capac 
minstrel,  but  a  violent  snow 
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ome  on  that  morning,  and  he 
ost  his  way.  He  stopped  a 
jnt  to  refresh  himself,  and  no- 
the  stranger.  He  was  himself 
n  as  a  grieat  traveller,  and  the 
in  the  coarse  black  robe 
:d  not  unfamiliar  to  him.  He 
ssed  the  stranger  in  the  lat- 
anguage,  guessing  him  at  once 

an  Irish  monk.  He  said  he 
een  such  men  in  the  Scottish 
s,  where  he  had  been  storm- 
1  with  his  ship  two  years  ago, 
le  had  picked  up  a  little  of 

speech.  When  the  maiden 
rered  that  in  this  stray  guest 
ad  found  an  interpreter,  she 
;d  him,  implored  him,  almost 
anded  him,  to  stay.  ^ 
.  must  ask  him  the  questions 
ther  could  not  solve  yester- 
she  said ;  *  and  my  father's 
will  not  refuse  to  speak  in 
me,  for  I  believe  that  the  un- 
1  God  has  answered  my 
r  in  sending  this  holy  man 
the  sea  to  my  very  feet.' 
he  told  him  how  the  stranger 
ome  to  her,  out  of  the  dark- 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross — the 
sign  he  made  to  propitiate  his 

Uk  him  to  tell  us  what  he  be- 
/  she  said  impetuously;  and 
terpreter,  compelled  by  some 
ct  that  he  could  not  resist, 
his  office  willingly. 
Tell  him,'  Ae  said,  *  that  yes- 
r*,  before  he  came,  I  was  all 
hinking  that  the  high,  true, 
)wn  God  had  a  message  for 
nd  a  truer  faith  to  teach  me, 
se  he  had  put  into  my  heart 
jing  for  something  higher  than 
our  books  and  songs  have 
t  us.  And  tell  him  that  I  be- 
God  sent  him  in  answer  to 
>ubts  and  prayers.' 
he  traveller  faithfully  trans- 
all  this.    The  monk's  face 


glowed  as  he  rep'iied,  in  his  own 
language,  which  he  used  with  the 
grace  and  skill  of  a  poet : 

"*Tell  the  maiden  that  she  is 
right;  the  true  God  did  send  me, 
and  now  I  know  why  such  things 
happened  to  me ;  why  I  was  wrecked 
with  my  lord's  only  son,  a  precious 
freight,  a  sacred  deposit,  which  the 
Lord  of  lords  has  now  taken  upon 
himself  to  account  for  to  the  earth- 
ly father,  bereaved  of  his  one  hope. 
But  God  sent  me  here  because  to 
this  pure-hearted  virgin  I  was  to 
explain  the  faith  he  had  already 
put  into  her  heart.  It  is  not  I  who 
bring  her  the  true  faith,  but  God 
himself  who  has  spoken  to  her  and 
inclined  her  to  believe;  me  he  has 
sent  to  put  this  message  into  prac- 
tical form.  Tell  her  that  this  is,  the 
birthday  of  the  Lord,  and  that  a 
thousand  years  ago,  almost  at  the 
same  hour  when  I  set  ray  dead  bur- 
den at  her  feet,  a  living  Child, 
God's  own  Child,  lay  at  the  feet  of 
a  pure  Virgin  in  a  little  village  far 
away  in  the  land  of  the  rising  sun. 
And  as  this  maiden's  torch  which  I 
saw  over  the  wild,  frozen  sea,  and 
followed,  was  an  emblem  of  the 
faith  that  dwelt  already  in  her 
heart,  so,  too,  a  marvellous  star  led 
three  wise  men,  the  scalds  of  the 
East,  to  where  this  Child  lay,  and 
the  star  was  the  emblem  of  their 
firm  faith,  which  led  them  to  cross 
rivers  and  deserts  to  reach  the 
Child.  And  tell  her  that  the  way 
in  which  this  wonderful  birth  was 
celebrated  was  by  a  song  which 
held  all  the  essence  of  truth  in  it : 
**  Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good-will." ' 

"All  this  the  interpreter  told  the 
maiden,  and  both  marvelled  at  it. 
The  stranger  told  them  more  and 
more  of  that  wonderful  tale,  so 
familiar  to  us,  but  which  once  sound- 
ed to  our  warlike  forefathers  like 
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the  foolishness  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings, or  at  most  like  some  Eastern 
myth  good  enough  for  philosophers 
to  wrangle  over,  but  unfit  for  sturdy 
men  of  the  forest.  To  the  Icelan- 
dic maiden  it  seemed  but  the  ful* 
filment  of  her  own  dreams;  and  as 
she  listened  to  the  story  of  the  Child, 
grown  to  be  a  wise  but  obedient 
Boy,  and  then  a  wandering,  suffering 
Man,  her  soul  seemed  to  drink  in 
the  hidden  grandeur  of  the  relation, 
to  pierce  beyond  the  human  stum- 
bling-blocks which  confronted  the 
wise  and  learned  of  other  lands, 
and  go  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the 
great  mystery  of  love,  personified 
in  the  Man-God.  All  the  rest 
seemed  to  her  to  be  the  fitting  gar- 
ment of  the  central  mystery,  the 
cro^wn  of  leaves  growing  from  the 
fruitful  trunk  of  this  one  doctrine. 
All  day  long  the  three  sat  together, 
the  two  Icelanders  hanging  on  the 
words  of  the  stranger;  and  so  the 
scald  found  them  on  his  return. 
He,  too,  wanted  to  know  the  news 
which  the  monk  had  brought ;  for 
he  said  he  had  always  believed 
that  behind  their  national  songs 
and  hymns  lay  something  greater, 
but  perhaps  not  expedient  for 
Norsemen  to  know.  He  shook  iiis 
liead  sadly  when  lie  learned  the 
monk's  precepts  of  love,  peace, 
mercy,  and  forgiveness,  and  said 
lie  feared  his  countrymen  would 
not  understand  that,  but  for  his 
part  it  was  not  uncongenial  to  him. 
As  the  weather  was  such  that  no 
vessel  could  put  to  sea  before 
the  ice  broke  up,  he  constrained 
(he  monk  to  stay  the  rest  of  the 
winter  with  him,  and  in  the  spring 
promised  to  go  over  with  him  to 
the  nearest  Scottish  coast,  and  car- 
ry the  body  of  his  little  charge  to 
the  uncle  to  whom  he  had  been  on 
his  way  when  he  was  wrecked. 
**  Before  the  New  Year  began, 


the  monk  baptised  the  first  Icel 
ic  convert,  the  daughter  of 
scald)  and  gave  her  the  name  o 
Mother  of  the  Babe  of  Bethle 
Mary.  Many  others  heard  o: 
new  religion  before  he  left,  but 
does  not  belong  to  my  story, 
new  convert  and  her  father  ac 
panied  him  to  Scotland,  and 
present  at  the  burial  of  the 
chieftain's  son  at  the  castle  ( 
Scottish  uncle-  The  lattcr's 
married  the  Norse  maiden,  bi 
never  ceased  to  lament  that  i 
not  been  given  to  her  to  cc 
many  of  her  own  countrymen, 
least  shed  her  blood  for  hei 
faith.  All  her  life  long  she  h 
to  send  missionaries  to  Iceland 
when  her  son  grew  up  to  man 
the  palm  she  coveted  was  avj 
to  him,  for  he  went  to  his  mo 
native  country,  founded  a  mom 
there,  labored  among  the  p 
converted  ifiany,  and  taught  re 
and  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  a 
faith  to  his  pupils;  became  : 
of  the  monastery,  and  was  f 
martyred  on  the  steps  of  the 
by  a  horde  of  savage  heathen  N 
men. 

"This  is  the  best  Christmas 
I  know,  children,'*  concluded 
Herr  Pfarrer;  "  and  you,  Rika, 
wish  you  no  better  model  tliar 
fair  maiden  of  Iceland." 

It  was  nearly  midnight  wher 
old  priest  finished  his  tale, 
Frau  Kohler,  rising,  and  thar 
him  cordially  for  this  unwonte< 
dition  to  ordinary  Christmas  stf 
led  him  to  a  door  which  had 
locked  till  now.  It  opened  ii 
room  decked  as  a  chapel,  wir 
altar  at  the  end,  which  was 
decorated  with  evergreens.  A 
chairs  and  benches  were  rangec 
fore  it,  and  on  a  table  at  the 
was  everything  in  readiness  for 
ing  Mass. 


Christmas  Ckiines. 


It  is  long  since  I  have  heard 
idnight  Mass/'  said  the  good 
ess,  growing  suddenly  grave  and 
rential  in  her  manner,  "and 
Kika  never  has ;  and  you  know, 
r  Pfarrer,  I  told  you  I  had  a 
ter  surprise  in  store  for  you  yet, 
'  all  the  local  customs  in  which 
were  so  much  interested." 
>  the  beautiful  Midnight  Mass 
said  in  the  Mecklenburg  inspec- 
farm-house,  and  a  more  impres- 
one  Frau  Kohler  had  never 
d  in  any  southern  cathedral; 
:hough  there  was  no  music  and 
>omp,  there  brooded  over  the 
:  congregation  a  spirit  of  rever- 
and  peace,  which  comes  in  full 
sction  only  through  a  deep  si- 
^  The  hostess  and  her  daugh- 
-eceived  Communion  together, 
the  attentive  household  could 
help  thinking  of  the  beautiful 
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Icelandic  convert  when  she  came 
back  from  the  altar,  her  hands 
folded  over  her  breast,  and  her  long, 
fair  hair  plaited  in  two  plain,  thick 
tresses. 

Herr  Heldmann  had  stayed  too, 
and  from  that  day  he  never  ceased 
his  study  of  theological  problems 
and  his  correspondence  with  the 
Herr  Pfarrer,  till  he  became  a  Cath- 
olic, and  was  married  to  Rika  in 
this  same  little  chapel-room  a  year 
later  by  the  same  kind  old  priest. 
One  of  the  young  apprentices  of 
Emanuel  Kohler  had  been  his  se- 
cret rival;  but  notwithstanding  that 
Heldmann  was  ungainly,  shy,  and 
twice  her  age,  Rika  decidedly 
thought  that  she  had  the  best  of 
the  bargain. 

And  it  was  true ;  he  had  a  heart 
of  gold,  and  she  made  him  a  model 
wife. 


CHRISTMAS  CHIMES. 

The  clear  starlight,  of  a  southern  night, 

Shone  in  Judaea's  sky, 
The  angels  sang,  and  their  harp-strings  rang 

With  "  Glory  to  God  on  high." 
Through  the  pearl  gates  streamed,  ere  the  morning  beamed, 

The  radiance  of  Heaven's  day  ; 
And  the  shepherds  led  to  the  lonely  bed 

Where  the  holy  Child-God  lay. 

The  Yule-log's  light  gleams  warm  to  night 
In  many  an  English  home. 

And  no  spirits  dare — so  the  wise  declare- 
In  the  light  of  its  beams  to  come ; 

The  weird  mistletoe  and  the  holly  glow 
On  castle  and  cottage  wall ; 

While  the  jest  and  song  ring  all  night  long, 
Through  the  merry  banquet-hall.  | 

And  in  other  climes  at  the  ringing  chimes 

There  are  scenes  of  joy  and  mirth  : 
E'en  round  the  dead  is  its  beauty  shed 

Who  at  Christmas  pass  from  earth. 
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On  this  holy  day,  so  the  old  tomes  say, 

Heaven's  portals  open  wide, 
And  the  soul  glides  in,  freed  from  all  its  sia 

By  the  birth  of  the  Crucified. 

In  our  own  fair  land  there  is  many  a  band 

Whose  home  is  filled  with  glee, 
Whose  hearts  beat  high,  as  the  fleet  hours  fly. 

With  thoughts  of  the  Christmas-tree. 
May  the  Christ- Child  weave,  on  this  Christmas  eyei 

New  hopes  as  the  years  go  by, 
And  around  His  throne  may  at  last  each  (me 

Sing  "  Glory  to  God  on  high." 


ANGLICANS,  OLD  CATHOLICS,  AND  THE  CONFER 

AT  BONN. 


Under  the  title  of  Anglicanism^ 
Old  Catholicism^  and  the  Union  of 
the  Christian  Episcopal  Churches^  an 
essay  has  recently  been  published 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Tondini,*  Bar- 
nabite,  whose  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  respective  languages 
of  England,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
as  well  as  the  religious  history  and 
literature  of  those  countries,  pecu- 
liarly qualifies  him  for  dealing  with 
the  questions  just  now  exciting  so 
much  attention  in  Western  Europe. 
We  shall,  therefore,  not  only  make 
his  treatise,  which  merits  more  tlian 
ordinary  notice,  the  basis  of  the 
present  article,  but  shall  reproduce 
such  portions  of  it  as  are  particu- 
larly suggestive  at  the  present  time, 
and  conclude  with  some  account 
of  the  Conference  at  Bonn  and  the 
considerations  it  suggests. 

In  the  Introduction  to  his 
treatise  the  reverend  author  gives 
the  reasons  which  called  it  forth, 

♦  London  :  Pickering,  1875.  This  pamphlet  has 
been  already  translated  into  Gcnnaji  under  the  title 
Angiicanismus^  Altkatholicismus  und  die  Vt~ 
rtinigung  der  christtichen  Episco^'^al-KirckeM, 
Mainz :  Kirch  helm.  1875. 


the  last  being  the  promise  ni 
the  tomb  of  a  friend  •  tc 
nothing  untried  which  migl 
mote  the  return  of  the  Grec 
sian  Church  to  Catholic  uni 
unexpected  opportunity  bein 
for  fulfilling  this  promise 
reference  made  more  than  o: 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  recent 
cations,  to  the  organization 
Eastern  as  contrasted  with  tl 
the  Catholic  Church.  Moi 
the  sympathy  displayed  b 
Gladstone  for  the  Old  Cat 
and  their  Conference  at  Bonn 
to  complete  the  argument. 

There  are  two  passages  i 
Gladstone's  Vaticanism  with 
Father  Tondini  has  moreespt 
dealt.    One  is  the  following  : 

"  Of  these  early  provisions 
balance  of  church  power,  ai 
securing  the  laity  against  sace 
domination,  the  rigid  censer 
of  the  Eastern  Church  presei 
even  down  to  the  present  da) 
an  authentic  and  living  recon 

*  Father  Schouvaloff  (Bamabite),  April  3 
t  Gladstone,  I'aiicanttm^  p.  ikx 
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valuable  "  provisions"  are 

1  at  length  in  the  second 
)f  a  former  work  by  Father 
,  T/ie  Pope  of  Rome  and 
y  of  t/ie  Oriental  Church.  * 
cial  preface  he  there  says  : 
is  much  to  be  learned  from 
specially  if  we  take  into 
ation  their  recent  date,  and 
esiastical  canons  of  which 
tern  Church  has  not  been 

.  rigid  conservator." 
quotations  there  given  at 
cm  the  original  documents, 
abundant  evidence  of  the 
in  which  the  ancient  can- 
s  been  set  aside,  wherever 
;nt  to  the  czar,  for  his  own 
>ns. 

second  passage  requiring 
t  is  the  following : 
ancient  principles  of  popu- 
ion  and  control,  for  which 
as  found  in  the  Apostolic 
under  its  inspired  teachers, 
ch  still  subsist  in  the  Chris- 

as  we  shall  see,  is  disposed 

2  third  chapter  of  thepres- 
y,  into  which  has  been  col- 
rustworthy  information  as 
lon-popular  mode  of  elec- 
bishops  resorted  to  in  the 

Orthodox  Church.  J 
rds  the  close  of  the  Intro- 

the  writer  remarks  that 
statements  made  by  Mr. 
tie  respecting  the  Catholic 
were  true,  she  could  not  be 

church  of  our  Lord,  and, 

Edidoo,  with  a  Letter  of  Mgr.  Memullod, 
PreCsure,  and  an  Appendix.  London: 
e. 

ne,  Vaticanism^  p.  94. 
authorized  by  Father  Tondini  to  remark 
e  purpose  of  his  argument,  he  has  coi- 
If  to  speaking  of  the  non-popular  el«e- 
o^M  :  but  in  case  any  one  should  say  that 
me  referred  not  tobi&hops  only,  but  also, 
rgely,  to  clergy,  besides  that  Mr.  Glad- 
■essions  do  not  naturally  lead  the  reader 
f  exception  for  himself.  Father  Tondini  is 
/  that  ercn  with  respect  to  the  inferior 
Gladstone*!  stateaent  is  inaccurate. 


if  not,  he  asks,  where  then  is  the 
true  church  to  be  found?  The 
Oriental  Church  could  not  solve 
the  question,  because  she  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  doctrine  contained 
in  her  own  liturgy,*  and  also  for 
other  reasons,  to  which  for  some 
years  past  he  has  been  directing 
public  attention,  f  There  remain 
to  be  considered  the  Anglican  Es- 
tablishment— this  being  the  church 
to  which  belongs  the  writer  who 
accuses  the  Catholic  Church  of 
having  changed  in  faith,  and  de- 
prived her  children  of  their  moral 
and  mental  freedom — and  the  new- 
est sect  of  all,  namely,  the  so-called 
Old  Catholics,  owing  to  the  same 
writer's  admiration  of  those  who 
figure  in  its  ranks. 

Reason,  so  loudly  appealed  to  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  has  been  strictly 
adhered  to  by  Father  Tondini  in 
his  careful  examination  of  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  two  latter  bodies, 
and  we  will  give,  in  as  concise  a 
form  as  may  be  consistent  with 
clearness,  the  result  of  his  inquiry. 
He  especially  addresses  those  who 
admit  the  existence  of  a  visible 
Church  of  Christ,  and  still  more 
particularly  those  who,  rather  than 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  say  that  neither  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church, nor  the  An- 
glican Establishment,  nor  the  Old- 
Catholic  Society,  but  the  Oriental 
Orthodox  Church,  is  the  true  visi- 
ble church  of  Christ 

L 

The    claims   of  the  Anglican 

*  In  the  appendix  to  the  second  edatSon  of  Tkt 
Po^  of  Rome^  etc.,  wiQ  be  found  a  prayer  com- 
posed of  texts  taken  from  the  Greco-Sclavonian  Lit- 
uigy,  where  are  quoted  some  of  the  titles  given  by 
the  Greco-Russian  Church  to  S.  Peter,  and,  in  the 
person  of  the  great  S.  Leo,  even  to  the  Pope.  This 
appendix  is  also  to  be  had  separately,  under  the 
title  of  S0m9  Documents  Coneorning  tkt  Ass&cia- 
tion  0/  PraytrSy  etc.,  London,  Washboume,  1875. 

t  See  Future  of  the  Russian  Church*'  in  Thk 
Catholic  World,  1873  (aaionfrt  others). 
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Church  are  first  examined,  her  vi- 
tality being  an  argument  that  we 
are  in  presence  of  an  institution  ad- 
liered  to,  at  least  by  a  large  portion 
of  her  membersi  with  conviction 
and  devotedness,  as  a  valuable  me- 
dium between  unbelief  and  super- 
stition, worldliness  and  sanctity; 
and  of  a  state  church  as  solidly 
framed  as  human  genius  could  de- 
vise. 

•'Bodies,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"  are  usually  held  to  be  boiind  by 
the  evidence  of  their  own  selected 
and  tjrpical  witnesses."  *  Now,  the 
selected  and  typical  witnesses  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  the  sov- 
ereign, who  is  "Defender  of  the 
Faith  and  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
Church  in  her  Dominions,"  and 
the  episcopate.  If  the  whole  clergy 
is  consulted,  the  evidence  becomes 
as  undeniable  as  it  can  possibly  be. 

This  perfect  evidence  is  found  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  are 
thus  headed :  "Articles  agreed  upon 
by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
both  provinces,  and  the  whole  clergy, 
assembled  in  convocation  holden 
at  London  in  the  year  1562,  for  the 
avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions," 
etc.,  etc. 

The  Ratification  is  to  the  same 
effect,  with  the  addition  of  the 
assent  and  consent  of  the  queen 
(Elizabeth),  after  their  final  rehear- 
sal in  the  General  Convocation  of 
bishops  and  clergy  in  157 1.  They 
are,  moreover,  reprinted  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer^  with  the  Decla- 
ration of  King  James  I.  affixed,  and 
which  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Being  by  God's  ordinance,  ac- 
cording to  our  just  title,  Defender 
of  the  Faith  and  supreme  governor 
of  the  church  in  these  our  domin- 
ions, ...  we  will  that  all  cu- 
rious search  be  laid  aside,  and  these 


disputes  shut  up  in  God*s  pi 
as  they  be  generally  set  foitl 
Holy  ScriptiireSy  and  tlie  \ 
meaning  of  the  Articki  < 
Church  of  England  accord 
them;  and  that  no  man  he 
shall  either  print  or  preach  t 
the  article  aside  any  way,  bi 
submit  to  it  in  the  plaia  1 
meaning  thereof,  and  •  • 
take  it  in  the  literal  and  gn 
cal  sense." 

Following  this  last  admc 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
of  Englfind  considers  hersd 
a  branch  of  the  univerul 
of  Christ,  we  open  the  JEM 
fhon  Prayer^  and  tnra  tf 
among  the  Articles  which  I 
the  universal  church,  that 
see  howy  without-  renoanc 
Italian  nationality— which 
very  dear— we  could  belon 
universal  church  of  Chri 
see  an  article  headed  *0f 
thority  of  General  Councils, 
reading  it,  find  to  our  astoi 
the  definition,  not  indeed  c 
fallibility  of  the  Pope,  bu 
fallibility,  without  any  exce 
the  universal  church  of  Ch 
is:  Article  XXL— *  Genen 
cils  may  not  be  called  toget 
out  the  commandment  an< 
princes.  And  when  they 
ered  together  (forasmuch 
be  an  assembly  of  men,  wh 
be  not  governed  with  the  sj 
word  of  God),  they  may 
sometimes  have  erred, 
things  pertaining  unto  God. 
fore  things  ordained  by 
necessary  to  salvation  havi 
strength  nor  authority,  unle 
be  declared  that  they  be  t 
of  Holy  Scripture.' " 

"Thus"  (we  give  Fathei 
ni's  words)  "the  Church 
land  has  defined,  in  two  pie 
tional  councils,  that  the  t 
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hrist,  even  when  assem- 
:neral  council,  may  err, 

as  necessary  to  salva- 
which   have  neither 

authority;  and  a  king, 
Df  the  Faith,'  has  de- 
this  is  the  true  doctrine 
h  of  England,  agreeable 
rd,  and  required  all  his 
3ts  to  submit  to  this  ar- 

plain  and  full  meaning 
[  to  take  it  *  in  the  liter- 
matical  sense'! 

hardly  trust  our  own 
1 :  What  does  the  word 
lean  in  the  concluding 
le  article  ?  This  word 
r  two  senses — that  of 
I  of  making  a  declara- 

rst  case,  who  is  to  offer 
lat  *  the  thing  ordained 
'  to  salvation  *  is  taken 
Scripture?  This  the 
ngland  has  forgotten  to 
Moreover,  an 
lose  decrees,  in  order  to 
ng  power,  must  be  prov- 
en out  of  Holy  Scrip- 
hat  very  fact  subordi- 
e  who  are  called  to  ex- 
roofs.*  The  chief  au- 
the  church  assembled 
I  council  are  thus  ren- 
erior  to  the  faithful  as 
:  is  inferior  to  the  judge 
t  to  pronounce  sentence 

once/'  says  Father  Tondini  in  a 
ct — more  than  once,  in  reading 
latholic  Church,  written  with  the 
e  could  not  resist  a  desire  that  in 
le  Saints/  or  other  prayers  of  the 
ht  he  inserted  some  such  invoca- 
tiis  advocAtis  libera  nos^  DomU 
lievous  advocates,  O  Lord  !  deliv- 
is  most  earnestly,  the  more  so  that 
ourselves.  Many  a  time,  when 
tings,  we  hare  experienced  a  feeU 
t  of  an  advocate  fully  convinced  of 
be  accused,  hut  dreading  lest,  by 
or  other  defect  in  putung  forth 
;  might  not  only  fail  to  carry  con- 
d  of  the  judges,  hut  also  prejudice 
les  to  defeikl.  Never,  perhaps,  is 
rayer  more  deeply  fdt.** 


upon  his  claims.  The  teaching 
and  governing  body  of  the  church 
is  consequently  no  more  than  an 
assembly  commissioned  to  frame, 

*  as  necessary  to  salvation,'  laws  to 
be  submitted  to  the  approbation  of 
the  faithful ! 

"Is  this  serious ?  Is  it  even  re- 
spectful to  human  intelligence  ?" 

Again,  if  the  word  "declare" 
must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
declaration,  Father  Tondini  asks : 
"  But  by  whom  is  such  a  declaration 
to  be  made  ?  Assuredly  not  by  the 
council  itself — 'judice  in  causi  pro- 
pria.' An  authority  liable  to  err, 
*even  in  things  pertaining  unto 
God,'  and  to  ordain  *  as  necessary 
to  salvation '  things  which  have 
'neither  strength  nor  authority,' 
is  liable  also  to  mistake  the  sense 
of  Holy  Scripture.  To  seek  such 
a  declaration  from  this  fallible 
authority  would  be  like  begging 
the  question. 

*•  The  declaration  must,  then,  be 
made  by  some  authority  external  to 
the  general  council.  But  the  *  arch- 
bishops^ bishops,  and  the  whole 
clergy  m  England '  have  omitted  to 
inform  the  faithful  wliere  such  an 
authority  is  to  be  found.  Moreover, 
since  a  general  council — that  is,  the 

*  selected  and  typical  witnesses  *  of 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ — may 
err  (according  to  Article  XXI.),  it 
necessarily  follows  that  portions  of 
the  whole  church  of  Christ  may 
err  also.  In  fact,  this  natural  con- 
sequence is  explicitly  stated  in  Ar- 
ticle XIX.  The  zeal  displayed  by 
the  Church  of  England  in  asserting 
the  fallibility,  both  of  the  whole 
church  of  Christ  and  of  portions 
of  that  church,  may  be  said  to  rival 
that  of  the  most  fervent  advocates 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope." 

This  XlXth  Article  modestly  as- 
serts that, "  as  the  Churches  of  Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria,  and  Antioch  have 
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erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome 
hath  erred,  not  only  in  their  liv- 
ing and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but 
also  in  matters  of  faith." 

Whereupon  "  a  legitimate  doubt 
arises  whether  the  Church  of  £ng* 
land,  too,  might  not  have  erred  in 
issuing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  Religion.  This  doubt  is  very 
material.  These  Articles  ordain 
several  things  as  '  necessary  to  sal* 
vation.'  Are  they,  or  are  they  not, 
'  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture  ? 
Have  they,  or  have  they  not, 
*  strength  and  authority  '  ?*' 

Shortly  after  their  promulgation, 
we  have  it  upon  the  authority  of 
King  James  I.  himself  that  this 
doubt  gave  rise  to  disputations, 
altercations,  and  questions  suCh  as 
may  nourish  faction  both  in  the 
church  and  commonwealth,"  and 
his  majesty  adds  that  "  therefore, 
upon  mature  deliberation,'*  etc.,  he 

thought  fit "  to  make  th^  declara- 
tion following : 

**  That  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  ...  do  contain 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  agreeable  to  God's  Word, 
which  WE  do  therefore  ratify  and 
confirm." 

"  May  we  "  (with  Father  Tondini) 
"  be  allowed  respectfully  to  ask 
whether  King  James  I.  was  infal- 
lible.?" 

And  if  so,  why  should  Catholics 
be  charged  with  having  forfeited 
their  mental  and  moral  freedom, 
etc.,  etc.,  because  they  admit  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  which  re- 
sults, by  the  law  of  development, 
from  several  passages  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  no 
**  brain  power  "  will  ever  be  able  to 
discover  a  single  word  in  Holy 
Scripture  which  can,  by  tlie  most 
vigorous  process  of  development, 
bud  forth  into  the  'infallibility  of  a 
King  of  England  ? 


On  the  other  hand,  if  King  j 
were  no/  infallible,  by  what 
could  he  then  prohibit  ands 
matters  of  faith  for  his  subject 

His  only  right  was  this :  tk 
Church  of  England  had  been 
a  powerful  instrumentum 
the  hands  of  her  sovereigns, 
as  the  Church  of  Russia  is : 
hands  of  her  czars. 

After  this,  observes  the  wri 
inconsistency  ought  to  astoni 

In  Article  XVIII.  it  is  d( 
that  "  the  body  of  Christ  is 
taken,  and  eaten  in  the  [ 
Supper  only  after  an  heaoei 
spiritual  manner  ;  and  agaii 
end  of  the  Order  of  the  M 
tion  of  the  Holy  Communio 

the  natural  1>ody  and  bloo 
Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaven 
here,^^  How  can  these 
tions  be  made  to  agree  with 
lowing,  which  is  taught  in 
tie  Catechism  ?—**  The  bo 
blood  of  Christ  are  verily  an 
taken  and  received  by  the 
in  the  Lord's  Supper." 

Again,  in  Article  XI,  v 
"  That  we  are  justified  I 
only  is  a  most  wholesome  c 
and  very  full  of  comfort  " ; 
as  in  the  order  for  the  v 
of  the  sick  we  read  as  follow 

*  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  aoi 
the  episcopate  we  quote  the  foUowiai 
London  Tablet  for  March  aj,  1875  :  ^*  A; 
tremendous  stumbling-blockft  against  thi 
the  Church  (of  Bngland)  by  the  High  O 
a  candid  wnter  in  the  Church  IfermL 
staggered  by  the  oath  of  allegiance,  ai 
which  we  have  the  chief  paston  of  the 
daring  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  t 
the  spiritualities  of  their  office  from 
and  are  tushops  by  her  grace  only.' 
.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  we 
frain  from  citing  a  passage  frooi  Marshi 
as  follows :  Any  bishops  can  only  obb 
jurisdiction  in  one  of  two  ways— either  I 
it  from  thoite  who  already  possess  it,  in 
their  (the  English  bishops*)  search  must 
yond  their  own  communion,  or  by  in 
two  lay  travellen  in  China  of  whom  we  I 
where  read,  who  fancied  they  should  Uk 
siooaries,  whereupon  the  one  ordaiiied  tU 
was  then  iu  turn  orchuned  bgr  kim^  to  thi 
isfactioQof  both.** 
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hall  the  sick  person  be 
nake  a  special  confession 
f  he  feel  his  conscience 
ith  any  weighty  matter. 
Ii  confession  the  priest 
/e  him  (if  he  humbly 
y  desire  it)  after  this 

2tC. 

asks  Father  Tondini, 
strange  metamorphosis 
ove-quoted  doctrine  of 
1  by  faith  only^  declared 
st  wholesome  and  very 
ifort '  while  we  are  in 
1,  cease  to  possess  the 
mforting  the  conscience 
>erson?  And  how  can 
which  through  life  is 
dered  by  Anglicans  as 
he  corrupt  following  of 
(see  Article  XXV.),  be- 
inly  so  transfigured  by 
h  of  death  as  to  obtain 
f  relieving  a  conscience 
krith  any  weighty  mat« 

it  may  not  be  matter 
irprise  that  a  church 
o  carefully  defined  her 
ity  should  have  one 
r  her  children  in  their 
ilth  and  vigor,  and  an- 
he  time  of  their  sick- 
eath,  still  it  does  sur- 
It  a  man  of  education 
ladstone  should  be  so 
.  of  his  own  extraordi- 
iistency  in  appealing — 
throughout  his  attacks 
lolics  and  the  Catholic 
mental  and  moral 
''logic,'*  "consistency 
manliness  of  thought," 

arise  from  all  sides 
he  question  singularly 
ed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
s  the  Church  of  Eng- 
jreserving  ?"  * 

*m^mry  Rtwitw  for  July. 


"The  Church  of  England,"  said 
Laud,  "is  Protestant."  And  Mr. 
Gladstone,  true  to  "  the  church  of 
his  birth  and  his  country,"  pro- 
tests, like  her,  against  the  church 
which  made  his  country  a  Christian 
nation.  The  Ritualists,  the  latest 
sect  within  her,  still  boast  that  they 
"help  to  keep  people  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  and  reject  the 
imputation  of  sympathy  with  her 
as  an  insupportable  calumny.* 
*'Tbey  will  give  communion  in 
Westminster  Abbey  to  an  Unita- 
rian, flatter  Jansenists  and  Mono- 
physites,  remain  in  communion  with 
bishops  whom  they  themselves  pro- 
claim to  be  heretics ;  but  one  thing 
they  will  not  do — tolerate  the  creed 
of  the  church  to  which  they  owe 
every  fragment  and  crumb  of  truth 
that  remains  to  them."  "Take 
the  great  Anglian  divines,"  writes 
Mr.  Marshall :  "  Bull  scorned  and 
preached  against  the  Catholic 
Church;  Barrow  wrote  a  book 
against  it;  Sandys  called  the  Vi- 
car of  Christ  *that  triple-crowned 
thief  and  murderer ' ;  Hooker  sent 
for  a  dissenter  on  his  death-bed; 


*  Since  wnting  the  abofre  we  happened  tQ  tee  the 
fioUowing  caie  in  point,  in  the  Ckmrck  Timu*  of 
September  lo,  1875,  in  whkh  n  dexsyaaa.  eigniac 
hiiDMlf  a  priest,  nat  of  the  OiocoM  of  Exeter,^ 
writes  a  letter  of  remonstianoe  agsinst  the  vUcat 
abuse  heaped  by  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter'* 
against  the  Ute  learned  and  vaaerable  Vicar  of 
Morwenstow,  Mr.  Hawker,  who,  on  the  day  before 
his  death,  made  his  submissioa  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  From  this  letter,  which  contains  many 
candid  and  interesting  admissaoaa,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing :  In  these  days,  when  we  have  among  as 
so  many  dignitaries  and  popular  preachers  of  the 
Established  Church  who  in  their  teaching  deny  aD 
sacramenul  truth,  while  otners  cannot  repeat  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasiaa  Creeds  without  a  I^OM,  and 
others  again  boldly  assert  that  '  the  oM  religious 
ideas  expressed  in  the  Apostles*  Creed  most  le 
thrown  into  afresh  form,  if  they  are  to  retain  their 
hold  on  the  educated  minds  of  the  present  generation , 
it  appears  monstrous  that  a  clergyman  whose  faith- 
ful adhesion  to  the  Prayer  Book  during  a  mbistr>- 
of  forty  years  was  notorious  should  be  denounced 
as  a  *  blasphemous  rogue  and  a  sooundrel'  Uemmtt 
he  held  ojnnions  which  are  considered  by  some  indi* 
▼tdual  members  of  either  church  as  denoting  *  a 
Roman  at  heart,*  or,  in  the  exercise  of  a  liberty 
gmnted  to  ereryooe,  thoni^t  fit  tocorreyood  with 
uai.— membeiB  of  the  Church  of  Ron." 
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MartoDy  Brarnhall,  Andrews,  and 
the  rest  avowed  the  opinion  that 
the  Protestant  sects  of  the  Conti- 
nent were  as  true  churches  as  their 
own.  Episcopal  ordination,  as  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Reble  confessed,  was 
not  made  a  condition  for  holding 
Anglican  preferment  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  XVIIth  century;  and 
it  was  then  adopted  as  a  weapon 
against  the  growing  power  of  the 
dissenters.  Then  Anglicans  who 
had  always  argued  as  Protestants 
against  the  church  began  to  argue 
as  Catholics  against  dissent." 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
English  episcopate  seems  veering 
round  again  to  the  Protestant  quar- 
ter, against  the  pseudo-Catholic 
innovations  of  a  portion  of  the 
clergy.  Tht  Church  irerald,vfh\c\ 
lip  to  the  time  when  it  ceased  to 
exist,  a  few  weeks  ago,  had  been 
protesting  for  many  months  pre- 
viously, with  good  reason,  against 
the  implacable  opposition  offered 
by  the  Anglican  bishops  to  the  so- 
called  "Catholic  revival,"  gravely 
told  its  readers,  while  asserting 
once  more  that  "  no  one  trusts  the 
bishops/*  and  that  "  of  influence 
they  have  and  can  have  next  to 
none,"  nevertheless  that  "  their 
claims  as  Catholic  bishops  were 
never  so  firmly  established."  (!) 
Certainly  Anglican  logic  is  peculiar. 
Their  bishops  were  never  more 
vehemently  opposed  to  the  Catho- 
Jic  faith;  but  no  matter,  "never 
were  they  more  truly  Catholic."  (!) 

"  I  have  very  reluctantly,"  says 
Dr.  Lee  (as  reported  in  the  John 
Bidt)^  "come  to  a  conclusion  which 
makes  me  melancholy — that  the 
passing  of  the  Public  Worship  Bill 
has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  seal- 
ed the  fate  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." Its  end,  he  thinks,  is  very 
near,  because  no  church  can  last 
unless  it  be  a  true  portion  of  the 


one  family  of  God — not  aim 
man  sect,  taking  its  variable 
ion  from  the  civil  govemrao 
its  practice  from  a  parliam 
officer  without  the  faintest  s 
of  spiritual  authorit/.  **  Tin 
that  gravely  perplexes  m 
writes, "  with  regard  to  theiu 
is  that  our  bishops,  one  a 
have,  with  their  eyes  open  i 
liberately,  renounced  their 
ual  jurisdiction,  which,  for  be 
vinces  and  every  diocese,  is 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Penn 
Judge  of  the  Divorce  Court 
which  reason  certain  1 
papers  lament  it  as  strt 
sad  "  that  Dr.  Lee  shouU 
the  bishops  and  their  bill 
the  same  after  their  victor 
themselves  had  said  before  i 
papers,  after  the  example 
learned  Anglican  profess* 
are  ready  enough  before 
threaten,  in  the  event  of  % 
such  a  decision,  to  **re 
their  position."  The  de< 
made ;  they  then  discover  t 
all,  it  is  not  so  very  serl 
compose  themselves,  for  tl 
or  fourth,  or  fifth  time,  ju 
they  were  before. 

It  is  stated  that  the  fi 
under  the  Public  Worship 
tions  Act  is  now  being  broi 
fore  Lord  Penzance.  It  i 
against  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Rids* 
cumbent  of  S.  Peter's,  Foil 
According  to  the  new  law,  t 
habitants  made  a  represent 
the  Archbishop  of  Canter 
to  the  manner  in  which  the 
were  conducted  at  S.  Pet 
copy  of  the  representation 
warded  to  Mr.  Ridsdale, 
agreement  to  abide  by  the  » 
of  the  archbishop  havin 
made,  the  proceedings  will 
termined  by  the  judge,  froi 
there  is  an  ultimate  ap])eal 
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council.  There  are,  it 
;e  cases  pending  under 
^ ;  and  fresh  proceedings 
D  be  commenced  against 
of  S.  Alban's,  Holborn. 
js  fair  to  be  as  one-sid- 
plication  as  it  avowedly 
tention.    "  The  Puritan 

the  XVIIth  century," 
shop  of  London,  "  would 
ore  disastrous  than  a 
holic  triumph  now^'*  and 
the  episcopal  bench  are 
f  the  same  mind. 

it  be  matter  of  much 
It  such  repression  should 
d  against  men,  many  of 

earnest  and  self-deny- 
e  the  means  of  reviving 
mount  of  Catholic  doc- 
l  as  practice  (however 
their  communion,  when 
able  to  write  as  follows 
iscopal  correspondent : 
lolic  faith,  Archbishop 
;  presence  of  his  sufTra- 
y  declared  that  neither 
^^elieiied,  and  his  grace — 
all  credit — has  done  his 
t  rid  of  it." 

in  can  we  wonder  at  the 
to  her  higliest  dignita- 
uncertain  teacliing  of  a 
ch,  from  its  very  begin- 
itended  to  be  a  compro- 

in,  how  can  a  church 
isentially  a  compromise 
I  to  sympathize  with  that 
church  which  is  the 
round  of  the  truth  "  } 

II. 

n  to  Father  Tondini's 
come  now  to  consider 
among  the  sects,  the  so- 
Catholics,  who,  after  the 
many  other  scliismatics, 
tlic  name  of  "  Catho- 
m  affix  of  their  own, 


which  is  a  proof  that  theirs  is  a 
bastf  metal,  unworthy  of  the  "  im- 
age and  superscription  of  the  King" 
or  his  appointed  vicegerent. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  judgment  of 
these  people  is  thus  expressed : 
"  When  the  cup  of  endurance,"  he 
says,  which  had  so  long  been  fill- 
ing, began,  with  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican  in  1870,  to  overflow,  the 
most  famous  and  learned  living 
theologian  of  the  Roman  commu- 
nion, Dr.  von  Dollinger,  long  the 
foremast  champion  of  his  church, 
refused  compliance,  and  submitted, 
with  his  temper  undisturbed  and 
his  freedom  unimpaired,  to  the  ex- 
treme and  most  painful  penalty  of 
excommunication.  With  him  many 
of  the  most  learned  and  respected 
theologians  of  the  Roman  commu- 
nion in  Germany  underwent  the 
.same  sentence.  The  very  few  who 
elsewhere  (I  do  not  speak  of  Swit- 
zerland) suffered  in  like  manner 
deserve  an  admiration  rising  in  pro- 
portion to  their  fewness. 

**  It  seems  as  though  Germany, 
from  which  Luther  blew  the  mighty 
trumpet  that  even  now  echoes 
through  the  land,  still  retained 
her  primacy  in  the  domain  of 
conscience,  still  supplied  the  cen- 
turia  prcero^ativa  of  the  great  comitia 
of  the  world."* 

After  giving  this  quotation.  Fa- 
ther Tondini,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
**  mental  freedom,"  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine whether  Old  Catholics  really 
deserve  this  highly  laudatory  and 
enthusiastic  passage,  and  in  what 
their  merit  consists. 

Their  merit  consists  "  in  having 
rebelled  against  the  church  to  which 
they  previously  belonged,  on  the 
ground  that,  in  their  conviction, 
she  had  changed  her  faith. 

**  Not  one  single  bishop,  not  one 
I 

•  ExptftiuUiUny  pag«  ti ;  iv.  "  Th«  third  pro 
potition.*' 
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out  of  the  teaching  body  of  the 
church,  has  expressed  the  same 
conviction.  Old  Catholics  are,  then, 
i\  mere  handful  .  •  •  protesting 
against  the  Pope  and  the  whole 
episcopate,  preferring  their  own 
private  judgment  to  that  of  the 
whole  teaching  body  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  fully  decided  ^o  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  bring 
about  the  triumph  of  their  private 
personal  judgment.  Their  first  act 
was  to  raise  a  schism  in  the  church. 
They  had  openly  and  freely  sepa* 
rated  themselves  from  her  long  be- 
fore the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion was  notified  to  them.  They 
then  became  the  occasion  of  a  se- 
vere persecution  against  their  for- 
mer fellow-Catholics;  and  now, 
whilst  the  persecution  is  raging, 
nnd  Old  Catholics,  supported  by 
governments  and  the  press,  have 
suffered  neither  in  person  nor  prop- 
erty, nor  in  their  individual  liberty, 
we  are  called  upon  to  bestow  upon 
those  who  suffered  *  in  like  manner* 
an  admiration  rising  in  proportion 
lo  their  fewness  !'** 

But  why  is  this?  and  what  is 
the  Expostulation  itself  but  a  cry 
of  alarm  to  prevent  British  Catho- 
lics from  rebelling  against  the 
queen  ?  Why,  then,  is  the  rebel- 
lion of  some  private  individuals  to 
be  extolled  in  terms  like  these  ? 
Or  if,  indeed,  strong  private  reli- 
gious convictions  (taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  Old  Catholics  have 
such)  make  it  praiseworthy  to  rebel 
against  the  church,  why  should  not 
strong  private  political  convictions 

*  Cooki  and  coatrovendalists  seem  to  have  this 
in  common :  that  they  nicely  appreciate  the  standard 
of  knowledge  in  those  whose  appetites  they  supply. 
The  cook  is  tempted  to  ssnd  up  ill-dressed  dishes  to 
masters  who  have  slicrht  skill  in,  or  care  for,  cookery  ; 
and  the  controversialist  occasionally  shows  his  con- 
tempt for  the  intelligence  of  his  readers  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  arguments  or  statements  which  he  pre- 
sents for  their  acceptance.  Kut  this,  if  it  is  to  be 
done  with  safety,  should  be  dons  in  measure.'*— 
Gladstone,  Vaticanism^  pp.  82,  8j. 


make  it  equally  praiseworthj 
bel  against  the  state.'  Th 
of  similar  applications  is  fie 
wide,  and  many  a  parental  at 
tion  to  an  indolent  or  disol 
child  might  be  met  by  the 
rebel  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
that  ''with  temper  undis) 
with  freedom  unimpaired,"  I 
no  intention  to  do  as  he  vaa 

The  first  official  documen 
Old  Catholics  is  the  Dech 
of  Dr.  von  DdUinger  and  h 
rents,  dated  Munich,  June, 
and  which  bears  the  signal 
Dn  von  DdUinger,  sixteen 
8ors  or  doctors,  seven  mo] 
three  private  gentlemen,  tn 
facturers,  one  "  Maftre  n 
c^r^monies,"  and  one  **I 
royal  de  musique  au  th 
cour  " — thirty-one  signatai 
to  which  was  added  later  tl 
unhappy  Loyson. 

The  second  document  is 
manifesto  or  appeal,  **Av 
de  TAncienne  Eglise  Cat 
signed  "  E.  Michaud,  Do 
Th^ologie,"  dated  1872,  ar 
circulated  in  France,  with  . 
that  every  reader  will  help 
it  known  and  gain  as  ma 
tional  adherents  as  possibh 

The  style  of  both  docu 
peculiar.  They  alike  b< 
those  literary  productions  \ 
tray  an  almost  feverish  ex 
of  mind.  A  small  numbe 
sons,  till  lately  belonging 
Catholic  Church,  declare  th 
"  determined  "  to  do  theii 
towards  bringing  about  "  tli 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  so 
sired  and  henceforth  so  ir 
in  the  organization  as  well 
life  of  the  church."  In 

*  In  the  German  etUtkm  of  Fatbc 
pamphlet,  the  abstract  of  thb  docoaci 
the  original  German,  as  it  b  to  be  seen 
nerZtitung  of  June  15,  iSyx. 
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{  both  these  documents 
th  in  their  own  infallibility, 
trinal  and  practical,  at 
trong  as  their  conviction 
ibility  of  the  Pope.  They 
iarly  unfortunate  in  their 

the  fathers  they  quote, 
in  their  appeal  to  the  au- 

S.  Paul.  Their  style  is 
ivholly  unlike  that  of  this 
stle,  who,  with  so  much 
is  and  humility,  begs  the 
f  the  faithful,  while  the 
of  prayer  for  such  an  un- 

as  that  which  the  Old 
call  the  **  regeneration  of 

1  **  is  not  even  once  allud- 
leir  manifestoes. 

is  another  consideration 
sents  itself.  Every  prac- 
is  careful  to  ascertain  the 
:y,  in  any  particular  sub- 
lose  who  give  him  their 
on  it.  A  sick  man  would 
ult  a  lawyer  for  his 
an  aggrieved  man  seek 
ce  of  his  baker  or  slioe- 
riie  distinguished  magis- 
)  signed  the  German  Dec- 
nust  be  supposed  to  have 
not  in  consequence  of  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  the 
)f  the  assertions  it  con- 
t  in  consequence  of  their 

2  in  Dr.  von  Dollinger, 
them  to  adopt  his- views. 

lie  way  must  be  explained 
ons  given  by  the  respecta- 
icturers,  **  Maitre  royal  des 
s,"  and  "  Intendant  royal 
e  au  theatre  de  cour  for 
ese  pursuits  need  not  be 
ives  an  obstacle  to  a  man 

accpiainted  with  religious 
:ill  they  are  an  undeniable 

against  his  having  made 
ef  object  of  his  studies, 
ontinues  Father  Tondini, 
ges  brought  in  the  present 
list  the  Catholic  Church 


are  so  heavy,  and  the  mere  proba- 
bility of  their  being  founded  on 
truth  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  whole  Christian  world,  .  .  . 
that  to  require  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  amount  of  theo- 
logical science  which  is  in  general 
to  be  found  in  men  involved  in 
worldly  affairs  of  the  most  distract- 
ing  kind,  is  only  acting  in  accor- 
dance with  the  most  ordinary  laws 
of  prudence.  All  this  will  become 
evident  if  we  only  suppose  that  the 
'  Declaration '  had  appeared  without 
the  signatures  of  Dr.  von  Dollinger 
and  the  above-mentioned  profes- 
sors." In  looking  over  the  latter 
we  find  that  none  of  them  can  lay 
any  claim  to  the  same  scientific 
authority  and  repute  as  that  which 
he  enjoys;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  all  who  have  subse- 
quently joined  the  Old  Catholics. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  von  Dollinger 
himself,  he  has  till  now,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  abstained  from 
joining  his  fellow-subscribers  to  the 
German  "  Declaration "  in  their 
submission  to  Mgr.  Reinkens,  th* 
Old-Catholic  Bishop  of  Germany. 
"Thus  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Vatican  Council 
stands  apart,  and  we  should  be 
grateful  to  any  one  who  might  tell 
us  to  what  church  he  belongs  and 
whom  he  recognizes  as  his  legiti- 
mate bishop.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  he  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  calls 
*  the  most  famous  and  learned  theo- 
logian of  the  Roman  communion  ' 
has  the  pretension  of  forming  a 
church  in  his  own  person." 

Father  Tondini  next  notices  the 
remarkable  phenomenon  presented 
by  Old  Catholicism  during  the  first 
three  years  of  its  existence  as 
body  without  a  head,  and  calh 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  French  mani- 
festo : 
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**  If  it  be  the  will  of  God,"  thus 
it  runs,  "  that  some  Roman  bishops 
have  the  courage  to  return  publicly 
to  the  profession  of  the  ancient 
fiiith,  we  will  place  them  with  joy 
at  our  head.  And  if  none  break 
publicly  with  heresy,  our  church, 
though  essentially  episcopal,  will 
not  for  that  reason  be  condemned 
to  die;  for  as  soon  as  it  shall  be 
possible  to  regularize  its  situation 
in  this  respect,  we  shall  choose 
priests  who  will  receive  either  in 
the  West  or  in  the  East  an  episco- 
pal consecration  of  unquestionable 
validity." 

*•  These,"  he  remarks,  "  are  plain 
words.  It  evidently  results  from 
them  that  there  was  a  time  when 
the  church,  *  unstained  by  any  Ro- 
man innovation,'  was  still  looking 
for  a  bishop — in  other  words,  for  a 
head,  which  she  did  not  possess  as 
yet.  How,  in  spite  of  this  defi- 
ciency, the  Old-Catholic  Church 
could  be  termed  essentially  episco* 
pal  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
That  which  is  essential  to  a  thing 
is  that  without  which  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly exist  for  a  single  moment ; 
but  here  we  are  asked  to  believe  in 
a  miracle  which  at  once  destroys 
all  our  physical  and  metaphysical 
notions  of  things.  A  new-born 
warrior  fighting  without  a  head, 
and  a  being  existing  without  one 
of  its  essential  constituents — such 
are  the  wonders  which  accompa- 
nied the  genesis  of  the  so-called  re- 
generated church  of  the  Old  Catho- 
lics." 

The  German  Declaration  in  like 
manner  states  the  then  headless 
condition  of  the  Old-Calholic  body. 
Its  subscribers,  and  among  them 
Prof.  Reinken.%  say  they  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  "  all  Catho- 
licity shall  be  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  primate  and  an 
episcopacy,  which  by   means  of 


science,"  etc*,  etc., "  and  not  1 
decrees  of  the  Vatican,  .  . . 
approach  the  crowning  objc 
signed  to  Christian  developi 
we  mean  that  of  the  union 
other  Christian  confession! 
separated  from  us,"  etc. 

Such  was  their  language  i: 
1 87 1,  when  they  were  alread 
ly  a  year  old.  Their  first  1 
Joseph  Hubert  Reinkens,  «; 
secrated  in  August,  1873. 
dates  are  very  important.  ^ 
er  on  earth  will  ever  be  : 
annul  them  as  historical  fact! 
prove  that  a  body  calling  it! 
true  church  of  Christ  has 
some  time  without  a  single 
although  bishops  arc  essei 
the  church  of  Christ,  ais  Sc 
tradition,  history,  all  ai 
agree..  S.  Cyprian  says  : 

"  The  church  is  the  pci 
union  with  the  bishop — a  fit 
hering  to  its  shepherd. 
shop  is  in  the  church  a 
church  in  the  bishop.  He 
not  with  the  bishop  is  not 
church."*  And  again  :  "I 
not  be  accounted  a  bishop 
despite  of  the  evangelic  an« 
tolic  tradition,  has,  of  hims 
come  one  (a  se  ipso  ortus  esi^ 
succedeiis)^  and  succeeds  to  n 

Now,  "  to  what  bishop"  (.1 
ther  Tondini)  "did  Dr.  R 
succeed  }  His  first  pastoral 
dated  August  11,  1873,  is  ad< 
^  to  the  priests  and  faith 
Germany  who  persevere  in 
cient  Catholic  faith.'  Wh 
heard  of  the  bishop  and  < 

*  S.  Cyprian  (so  confidently  appealed 
Old  Catholics),  speakiosof  Novatian,  and. 
of  Dr.  Reinkens*  consecration,  says :  **  H« 
neither  the  unity  of  spirit  nor  the  comi 
peace,  but  separates  himsslf  from  the  ixM; 
church  and  the  hierarchical  body,  ca 
either  th:  power  or  the  honor  of  a  bisho 
would  keep  neither  the  unity  nor  the  pe 
episcopate."— S.  Cyprian,  iS>.  5a.  Coi 
JS/.  76,-4//  magnum  d*  ba^tizandts  N 
etc.,  sect.  3. 
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ny  before  this  letter?" 
rhat  same  Dr.  Reinkens 
June,  1871,  signed  the 
on*  in  which  the  Chris- 
ssions  outside  the  Roman 
?re  called  *  Christian  con- 
)\v  separated  from  us,*  in 
^73,  saluted  with  the  title 
[Catholics,*  the  Jansenists 
d,  and  Mgr.  Heykamp, 
'  by  whom  he  was  conse- 
:h  that  of  *  bishop  of  the 
lies'!*'* 

III. 

1  come  to  the  considera- 
Id  Catholicism  as  an  in- 
of  union  between  the 
Episcopal  churches.  In 
e  with  their  "  Declara- 
Old  Catholics  insist  upon 
)ne  of  their  main  objects 
\  the  Christian  churches 
from  Rome  during  the 
id  IXth  centuries,  and 
itly  boast  of  the  marks  of 
bestowed  upon  them  by 
ches. 

me  of  their  manifestoes 
)ndini  quotes  the  follow- 
tant  statements  : 
bishops  of  the  Oriental 
Church  " — thus  runs  the 
— **  and  those  of  the  Epis- 
irch  of  England  and  the 
tates  of  America  (!)  en- 
>ld  Catholicism  with  their 
ound  sympathy.  Repre- 
of  the  Orthodox  Church 
assist  every  year  at  its 
.  .  .  The  interest  dis- 
•  it  by  governments  is  not 
that  of  the  churches.  .  .  . 
•nments  of  Russia  and  of 
ire  disposed  to  recognize 

Dtr^  dans  une  de  ces  lign^es  ininter- 
ordinjiuon  que  j'ai  re9ue  des  mains  de 
p,  ev^que  des  vieux  Catholiques  de 
Ltttre  rastoraf*  d*  M^,  P  Evtqut 
rt  Keinkens,  Docieur  en  Tkiclogie, 
ct  FUchbacher,  1874,  p.  xi. 
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its  rights  when  it  shall  be  opportune 
to  do  so."  ♦ 

Upon  which  he  pomts  out  the 
exceeding  inexpediency,  for  their 
own  sakes,  of  these  governments  or 
their  bishops  having  any  participa- 
tion in  the  doings  of  Old  Catholics  ; 
and  this  for  the  following  reasons, 
which  are  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration by  the  two  governments  in 
question,  and  which  we  give  in  his 
own  words : 

"  In  order,  it  would  seem,  to  es- 
cape the  stringent  conclusion  of  S. 
Cyprian's  words,  *  He  who  does 
not  succeed  to  other  bishops,  but  is 
self-originated,  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  bishops,*  Mgr.  Reinkens,  in 
his  above-quoted  pastoral  letter,  .  .  . 
authoritatively  declared  not  only 
that  the  'apostolic  see  of  Rome 
was  vacant,*  but  that  not  one  of  the 
actually  existing  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  was  legitimate. 

**  In  support  of  this  assumption 
the  Old-Catholic  bishop  invokes 
some  fathers  of  the  church — not,  in- 
deed, what  they  said  or  did  while 
living,  but  what  they  would  say  or 
do  if  they  were  to  return  to  life: 

*  If  the  great  bishops  of  the  ancient 
church  were  to  return  to  life  in  the 
midst  of  us,*  says  Mgr.  Reinkens, 

*  a  Cyprian,  (!)  a  Hilary,  an  Am- 
brose, .  .  .  they  would  acknow- 
ledge none  of  the  existing  bishops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
validly  elected.'  \ 

"  So  much  for  the  fact.  As  it 
can  only  be  ascertained  when  those 
great  bishops  are  restored  to  life,  all 
we  can  do  is  to  defer  this  verification 
until  the  great  day  of  judgment. 

"  Now  comes  the  general  princi- 
ple on  which  the  assumed  fact  is. 
founded.    Let  us  Ifsten  again  to 
Mgr.  Reinkens  :  *  They  [the  resus- 

•  PrcgrAfnma  0/  Old-Cat kdie  Lii^aiurt^  libr 
Sandos  et  FUchbacher.  Para, 
t  **  Pastoral  Letter  "  (Programma^  elc),  p.  T 
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citated  bishops  of  the  ancient 
church]  would  not  acknowledge 
any  of  the  existing  bishop^  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  validly 
elected,  because  none  of  them 
were  appointed  in  conformity  with 
the  immutable  rule  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church.  Never !  no,  never ! 
would  they  have  received  into  their 
company,  in  the  quality  of  a  Catho- 
lic bishop,  one  who  had  not  been 
chosen  by  the  people  and  the  clergy. 
This  mode  of  election  was  consider- 
ed by  them  as  of  divine  precept,  and 
consequently  as  immutable.' " 

"How  many  bishops  are  there  in 
existence  at  the  present  day,"  asks 
Father  Tondini,  "  either  in  the  An- 
glican  Church  or  in  the  Christian 
East,  who  have  been  chosen  by 
the  people  and  the  clergy 

In  answer  to  this  question  we 
bave,  respecting  the  non-popular 
mode  of  election  in  the  Oriental 
Orthodox  Church,  the  following 
trustworthy  information:  In  the 
Orthodox  Church  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  the  election  of  a  patriarch 
is  made  by  the  members  of  its 
synod,  which  is  composed  of  me- 
tropolitans, of  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, and  this  election  **  is  then  made 
known  to  the  people  assembled  in 
the  atrium  of  the  synodicon,  who 
give,  by  acclamation  and  the  cry 
of  aSto^  (worthy),  their  assent  to 
the  election.  .  .  .  This,  however,  is 
in  fact  an  empty  formality;  the 
more  so  as  the  election  itself  is  the 
result  of  previous  secret  understand- 
ings between  the  more  influential 
members  of  the  synod  and  the  lead- 
ing men  among  the  people."* 

**  The  three  patriarchs  of  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  are 
elected  by  their  respective  synods, 
composed  of  metropolitans. 

^Silbemagl  (Dr.  Isidor),  Ver/attunr  nnd  pe^ 
fftnwdriiger  Bestand  s&mmiUcher  Kircken  dts 
Origmt*,   Landshut,  1865,  pp.  10, 11. 


"  The  metropolitans  and  bi 
of  each  patriarchate  are  eled 
the  respective  patriarchs,  to 
with  their  synods." 

Did  the  Patriarch  of  Coo 
nople,  in  agreeing,  on  the  inv 
of  Dr.  von  D511iDger»  to  send 
sentatives  of  the  Greek  On 
Church  to  the  Old  Catholic  ( 
Congress  at  Bonn,  forget  tk 
cording  to  Mgr.  Reinkens, 
shops  who  have  not  been  elec 
the  clergy  and  the  people  a 
gitimate  bishops,  that  thei 
are  all  vacant,  that  this  mt 
election  is  of  divine  prece] 
consequently  immutable  ? 

*•  We  know  not,**  says 
Tondini,  "which  of  the  two 
to  be  wondered  at:  the  b 
of  the  Old  Catholics  in  invit 
patriarch  to  be  represented 
congress,  or  the  logical  incoi 
cy  of  the  patriarch  in  accepi 
invitation." 

Next,  with  regard  to  the 
dox  Church  of  the  Russian  I 

No  one  who  may  hav 
"The  Future  of  the  ] 
Church,"  which  recently  ai 
in  the  pages  W  The  Ca 
World,*  will  need  to  be  tc 
little  voice  either  the  inferioi 
or  people  of  Russia  have 
election  of  their  bishops. 
Most  Holy  Governing  Sync 
poses  to  his  majesty  two  \ 
(on  an  eparchy  becoming  \ 
and  that  one  of  the  two  selec 
the  czar  is  chosen  and  conse< 
(See  Con  sett.  Spiritual  Rc^ 
of  PeUrihe  Great.) 

In  the  formula  of  the  oat! 
by  the  Russian  bishops  befox 
consecrated,  they  engage  the) 
to  yield  true  obedience  to  tl: 

^  See  Thb  Catholic  Wokld,  Jun 
1875. 

tSee  TheP0Pec/Rcm»  mmd  ike  /> 
Orthodox  Churchy  ad  ed.,  pp.  97,  S 
bourne,  London. 
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f  the  legitimate  authority 
)y  tne  pious  Emperor  Pe- 
jat  of  immortal  memory, 
led  by  command  of  his(or 
It  imperial  majesty/'  and 
I  the  rules  and  statutes 
le  authority  of  the  synod 

0  the  will  of  his  (or  her) 
ajesty,  adding  the  follow- 

Furthermore,  I  do  tes- 
have  not  received  this 
n  consideration  of  gold 
;iven  by  me,  .  .  .  but  I 
t  ed  it  by  the  free  will  of 
ierene  and  most  puissant 
(by  name),  and  by  the 
the  Holy  Legislative 
Mbreover,  at  the  begin- 
e  ceremony  the  bishop- 
r  thus  addresses  the  new- 
bishop  :  **  Reverend  Fa- 
e  Most  Serene  and  Most 
zar  N.  N.  hat/i  command- 
nvn  singular  ami  proper 
he  Holy  Legislative  Syn- 
le  Russias  gives  its  bene- 
jreto,  that  you,  holy  sir, 
of  the  city  of  N.** ;  to 
future  bishop  is  made  to 
Since  the  Most  Serene, 
has  commanded^  and  the 

1  .  .  .  has  judged  me 
undertake  this  province, 
nks  therefor,  and  do  un- 
and  in  nowise  gainsny.'*f 
I'jiihirly   disposing  (with 

/i/7^x,  etc.,  p.  295.  Quoted  in  The 
etc  ,  p.  93.  See  also  for  what  con- 
in  of  the  Russian  bishops  the  Rigl't" 
iqiiedv'  Pierre  le  Grundy  avec  intro- 
rtc  ,  par  le  R.  P.  Caesarius  1  ondini. 
la  Soc.  bihliographiquc. 
"  says  Polevoi,  "  that  spiritual  mat- 
:rtain  to  the  authority  of  the  sovcr- 
'  deeply  rooted  in  men's  minds  that, 
&t  session  of  the  Spiritual  College, 
hxred  (osmclilis)  to  ask  the  emperor : 
Patriarchal  dignity  suppressed,  al* 
J  has  been  said  about  it  ? '  'I  axi 
!'  {Va  vtts/t  /Vj /r/Vir /•/?/)  on jfrily 
med  Peter,  striking  his  breast.  The 
e  dumb." 

It  of  Peter's  rau^  tfetnty  adds  Fa- 
was  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
ind,  be  it  observed,  not  without  tho 
he  censors.  See  Pofe  t>/  Rottu\  etc. , 


regard  to  the  remaining  Oriental 
churches)  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ex- 
traordinary assertion  that  "the  an- 
cient principles  of  popular  election 
and  contiol  exist  in  the  Christian 
East  " — an  assertion  of  which  also 
he  makes  use  as  a  weapon  again sr 
the  Catholic  Church  *  —  Father 
Tondini  passes  on  to  the  election 
of  bishops  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
With  regard  to  this,  the  following 
abstract  from  Stephen  is  amply  suf- 
ficient to  show  how  far  "  the  princi- 
ples of  popular  election  "  prevail  in 
the  nomination  of  the  bishops  of 
the  "Establishment : 

**  By  statute  25  Henry  VHL  c  20 
the  law  was  altered  and  the  right 
of  nomination  secured  to  the  crown, 
it  being  enacted  that,  at  every  fu- 
ture avoidance  of  a  bishopric,  the 
king  may  send  the  dean  and  chaj)- 
ter  his  usual  license  to  proceed  to 
election,  or  congd  delirCy  which  is 
always  to  be  accompanied  with  i 
letter  missive  from  the  king,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  person 
whom  he  would  have  them  elect ; 
and  if  the  dean  and  chapter  delay 
their  election  above  twelve  days, 
llie  nomination  shall  devolve  to 
the  king,  who  may  by  letters-patent 
appoint  such  person  as  he  pleases. 
This  election  or  nomination,  if  it 
be  of  a  bishop,  must  be  signified  by 
the  king's  letters-patent  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  province ;  if  it  be  of 
an  archbishop,  to  the  other  arcl)- 
bishop  and  two  bishops,  or  to  four 
bishops,  requiring  them  to  confirm, 
invest,  and  consecrate  the  pers«)n 
so  elected  ;  which  they  are  hound 
to  perform  immediately,  without 
any  application  to  the  See  of 
Rome.    After  which    the  bislM)))- 

*  These  principles  have,  by  the  constant  aggrc*  - 
sion  of  curialism,  been  in  the  maineflaced,  or,  whcrc 
not  eflfaced,  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  practical  ii»- 
anitioo.  We  see  before  us  the  pope,  the  bishops, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  people.  The  priests  are  nh- 
solute  over  the  people  ;  the  bishops  over  both  ;  the 
pope  over  all.  .  .       VaticmnUm^  p.  34 
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elect  shall  sue  to  the  king  for  his 
temporalities,  shall  take  oath  to 
the  king  and  to  none  other,  and 
shall  take  restitution  of  his  secular 
possessions  out  of  the  king's  hand 
only.  And  if  such  dean  and  chap* 
ter  do  not  elect  in  this  manner  by 
this  act  appointed,  or  if  such  arch- 
bishop  or  bishop  do  refuse  to  con- 
firm, invest,  and  consecrate  such 
bishop-elect,  they  shall  incur  all 
the  penalties  of  a  pvaemunire — that 
is,  the  loss  of  all  civil  rightSi  the 
forfeiture  of  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels,  and  imprisonment  during 
the  royal  pleasure.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  mode 
here  described  of  appointing  bish* 
ops  applies  only  to  such  sees  as  are 
of  old  foundation.  The  Ave  new 
bishoprics  created  by  Henry  VIII. 
.  .  .  have  always  been  donatives, 
and  conferred  by  letters-patent 
from  tlie  crown ;  and  the  case  is 
the  same  as  to  the  bishopric  of  Ri- 
pon,  now  recently  created "  (Ste- 
phen's Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England^  vol.  iii.  p.  61). 

In  concluding  his  essay,  Father 
Tondini  repeats  Mgr.  Reinkens' 
words :  "  If  the  great  bishops  of  the 
ancient  church  were  to  return  to  life 
in  the  midst  of  us,  .  .  .  never !  no, 
never !  would  they  have  received 
into  their  compaay,  in  the  quality 
of  a  Christian  bishop,  one  who  had 
not  been  chosen  by  the  people  and 
the  clergy ;  this  mode  of  election 
'was  considered  by  them  as  of  di- 
vine precept,  and  consequently  as 
immutable  "  ;  and  then  asks  :  "How 
can  the  support  given  by  the  state 
churches  and  governments  of  Eng- 
land and  Russia  to  Old  Catholicism 
be  explained  ?  Is  it  for  the  purpose 
of  declaring  that  all  the  episcopal 
sees,  both  of  P^ngland  and  Russia,  are 
vacant  and  awaiting  the  choice  of 
the  people  ?" 

The  reader,  being  now  acquaint- 


ed with  much  of  the  conten 
well  as  with  the  general  ten 
Father  Tondini's  essay,  nay 
some  interest  (possibly  ainu» 
also)  in  comparing  the  foil 
remarks  of  the  London 
(Sept.  z8)  with  the  confirmati 
their  accurate  appreciation 
"  British  Philistine's  "  pride 
own  obtuseness  so  ingenuous 
nished  (Sept.  as)  by  a  writer 
Church  Review  : 


umwm  TAHxr. 

We  arc  a  little  afraid 
that  the  Anirfican  sjroi- 
pathisen  with  the  Old 
Catholks  wiU  not  b« 
■harp  eaoopli  to  under* 
stand  the  keen  logic  ef 
Father  Tondini**  oondaa 
reaaooing.  The  Biidih 
Philistine  rather  gferks 
in  being,  imperriow  to 
lo^  or  wit,  and  chndb- 
lea  over  hii'  own  obtuse 
nesa  as  a  praof  of  tho 
strength  of  the  idigioB 
which  he  patromaes.  ■  It 
bpravoldng  to  a  aealouh 
coutioferBalisy  to  hava 
to  do  battle  with  sudi  a 
heavy  antagonitt,  but  we 
trust  the  good  father 
wQl  not  cease  to  labor  at 
the  converrion  of  our  il» 
logical  but  worthy  fidlow- 
countrymen.  We  thank 
him  for  a  well-timed  and 
well-written  pamphlet.*' 
(The  Uni'vtrte  calls  it 
*^  another  fatal  blow  for 
the  thedo^  of  our  ex* 
prime  minuter;  closely- 
reasoned  and  perfectly 
terrible  in  its  manner  of 
grasping  its  luckless  < 
nenl . " — Un  ivtrse^ 
temberas,  1875.) 


••The  Rei 
ToadU,  whoi 


matcat 
But  tU 


point  in  it  ai 
sweiod  bv  a  t 
ftowggtha 

inoovKtioB/  ■ 
cyacalmt  wo 
and  cmr  wm 
But  piddafl 


»soppo> 
r/,  Sep- 


«r  aaeod  ther 

own.  Sowefc 

tent  for  the  ; 
congratulate 
on  the^  fmd  t! 
Romanists  are 
ly  blind  to  the 
Icednes^  we  ha 
plucked  a  fi^J 
efforts  already 
brins  ■  about 
[Who  could  h 
mg,  **Wewcu] 
A  Ig  Ibr  sudk 
thu^V] 


IV. 

Wc  will  conclude  the  \ 
notice  by  some  account  c 
recent  Conference  at  Boi 
which  the  Old  Catholics  have 
abundant  proof  that  they  : 
freer  from  variation  than  a 
other  of  the  Protestant  sects. 

Desirous  of  strengtheninj 
position  by  alliance  with 
forms  of  schisnij  Dr.  von  D5 
invited  to  a  congress  represen 
of  the  schismatic  Greek  anc 
sian  Church,  the  English  and 
ican  Episcopalians,  and  th 
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The  assembly  was  rail- 
International  Conference 
Jnion  of  the  Christian 
and  proposed  as  its  ob- 
igreement  on  the  funda- 
>ints  of  doctrine  professed 
,'ndom  before  its  divisions, 
w  "  to  restore  by  a  reform 

as  possible  the  ancient 
:hurch  of  the  West."* 
International  Conference, 
gan  on  the  12th  of  Au- 

ended  on  the  i6th,  the 

Orientals,  who  number- 
t  twenty  in  all,  were 
)ps  from  Roumania;  an  • 
Irite  from  Belgrade;  two 
irites,  Anastasiades  and 
;,  from  Constantinople, 
le  patriarch  as  being  well 

all  the  questions  which 
led  and  which  still  divide 
k  and  Latin  Churches; 
e  also  present  the  Arch- 

Syra  and  Tino,  Mgr.  Li- 
•ell  known  in  England,  and 
ssors,  among  whom  were 
innin  and  Janischef,  the 
ng  the  gentleman  who  at 
Conference  was  so  severe 
:an  orders.  The  Protes- 
copalians  were  the  most 
,  being  about  a  hundred 
r;  but  they  had  only  one 
nong  them — namely,  the 
f  Gibraltar.  Those  of 
:r  and  Lincoln,  who  had 
n  their  adherence  to  the 
t,  found  themselves  at  the 
;nt  unable  to  attend.  The 
ble  person  in  the  Anglican 
s  Dr.  Liddon,  Canon  of 
Dean  Howson,  of  Ches- 
ilso  one  of  its  members  ; 
s  "  on  nearly  every  point 

teaching  being  diametri-- 
osed  to  those  of  Canon 

The  same   group  con- 

^  See  French  manifesto. 


tained  an  Unitarian  minister  from 
Chesterfield  (Mr.  Smith),  and  a 
"Primitive  Methodist  "  (Mr. Booth, 
a  chemist  and  druggist  of  the  same 
town),  who  on  a  late  occasion  was 
voted  for  and  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  as  an  advocate  of  se- 
cular education.  The  Americans 
sent  only  three  delegates,  and  the 
"  Reformed  Church"  one — the  Rev. 
Th.  de  Felice.  The  Old  Catholics, 
all  of  whom  were  Germans,  num- 
bered eighteen  or  twenty,  with  Dr. 
Von  Dollinger  and  Bishop  Reinkens 
at  their  head,  supported  by  Herr 
Langen,  "Altkatholik";  Herr  Lange, 
Protestant,  and  Herr  Lang,  the 
least  orthodox  of  all.  Close  to  this 
little  group  figured  seven  or  eight 
more  German  Protestants,  all, 
the  Conference  was  composed  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, of  whom  the  Times  observes 
that,  "slender  as  the  gathering  was, 
it  was  forced  to  display  an  almosf 
ludicrous  caution  in  drawing  up 
such  articles  of  faith  as  would  com- 
mand the  assent  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly " — articles  "  so  vague  that 
they  might  be  made  to  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing";  and,  further, 
that  the  few  English  divines  who 
went  to  Bonn  to  play  at  a  council 
no  more  represent  the  Church  of 
England  than  Dp.  von  Dollinger 
represents  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
spoke  in  the  name  of  nothing  but 
themselves.  It  suggests  to  them, 
with  scornful  irony,  that  "  charity 
begins  at  home,"  and  that  in  the 
present  distracted  state  of  the 
Church  of  England,  "when  nothing 
keeps  the  various  and  conflicting 
*  schools '  of  clergy  in  the  same  com- 
munion but  the  secular  forces  of  the 
Establishment,  there  is  surely  there 
a  magnificent  field  for  the  exercise 
of  even  a  genius  of  conciliation." 

A  Bavarian  Protestant  clergy- 
man informed  the  assembly  that, 
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as  there  was  no  chance  of  their 
coming  to^  an  agreement  by  means 
of  discussion  about  dogma,  they  had 
far  better  throw  over  dogma  afto- 
gether,  and  trust  to  brotherly  love 
to  bring  about  union.  Dr.  von 
DuUinger,  however,  said  that  if  they 
all  shared  this  opinion,  they  had 
better  have  stayed  at  home.  One 
reverend  gentleman  proposed  to 
settle  the  difference  by  examining 
where  the  fathers  all  harmonize, 
and  abiding  by  the  result  (a  task 
which,  as  a  looker-on  observed, 
would  give  all  the  theological  acute- 
ness  and  learning  in  the  world 
abundant  work  for  about  half  a  doz- 
en centuries) ;  whereupon  Bishop 
Reinkens  nervously  tried  to  draw 
the  d^aters  into  the  cloud-land  of 
love  ami  unity  of  purpose,  etc.,  etc. 
But  here  Canon  Liddon  hastened  to 
the  rescue  with  a  carefully-prepared 
scheme  for  effecting  the  reconcilia- 
rton  of  the  East  and  West,  which  was 
apparently  received  by  the  Orien- 
lals  with  a  tranquil  indifference, 
and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
adroit  semblance  of  effecting  much, 
while  it  in  fact  does  nothing.  Yield- 
ing here  and  there  a  phrase  of  no 
special  meaning,  it  declared  in  the 
next  clause  that  it  would  retain  its 
own  form  of  the  Creed  until  the 
dispute  should  be  settled  by  "  a 
truly  oecumenical  council."  This 
announcement  was  the  signal  for  an 
outburst  of  disapproval,  questions, 
and  objections.  "  What  did  Canon 
Liddon  mean  by  an  oecumenical 
council  V*  "  An  assent  of  the 
whole  episcopate."  This  was  too 
much  for  Lord  Plunkett,  who  ex- 
c:laimed  that  he  would  never  have 
come  to  the  Conference  if  he  had 
known  that  it  meant  to  confine  the 
Christian  Church  within  the  bounds 
of  episcopacy.  What,  he  should 
like  to  know,  was  to  hinder  Presby- 
terian ministers  from  being  admitted 


equally  with  bishops  to  taki 
in  an  oecumenical  council  ? 

On  this  the  canon  obli 
agreed  to  substitute  ^'the 
church  "  for  the  obnoxious 
but  while  the  assembly  hes 
some  paragon  of  caution  su| 
the  phrase  *^  sufficient  auth 
However,  this  masterpiece  of 
iation— for  nobody  could  say 
meant — was  rejected  for  **th< 
church,"  this  latter  being  • 
ambiguous  to  those  who  were 
ing  it.  On  this  they  agree 
the  Times*  correspondent  ol 
"  Everybody  will  agree  with 
body  else  when  all  deliberat 
words  for  the  purpose  of  c 
ing  what  they  mean.  Whc 
differ  from  each  other  essent 
is  childish  folly  to  try  to  unii 
by  an  unmeaning  phrase." 

The  great  question  was  t 
the  procession  of  the  Holy 
On  this  M.  Osinnin  was  thi 
speaker  on  behalf  of  the  < 
and  he  seems  to  have  cha 
every  interpretation  of  th< 
terns,  maintaining  even  that  ^ 
was  not  an  exact  render 
exTCopeverat.  However,  a 
mittee  was  appointed,  comp< 
the  Germans,  two  OrientJ 
Englishman,  and  an  Am< 
and  Dr.  von  Dollinger  ann< 
to  the  Conference  on  its  last 
that  an  agreement  had  been 
ed  at  on  all  essential  points 
Greeks  were  to  retain  their  ' 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  th< 
erns  theirs ;  the  latter  were 
mit  that  the  Filioque  had  be 
properly  introduced,  and  th: 
were  to  agree  that,  whichevi 
sion  they  used,  their  meani 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceec 
the  Father  through  the  Son. 
regard  to  the  last  point,  ho 
the  Orientals  said  that  al 
they  had  personally  no  objec 
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ssion,  yet  they  must  de- 
ive  any  official  assent  to 
e  until  it  had  been  sub- 

their  synods  or  other 
t  authorities  at  home. 
;  from  every  account  we 

(all  of  them  Protestant) 
nn  Conference,  it  is  evi- 
its  members,  in  order  to 
pearance  of  mutual  agree- 
)scribed  to  propositions 
ly  be  taken  in  various 
The  six  articles  agreed  to 
mmittee  were  couched  in 
ing  terms : 

slieve  with  S.  John  Da- 
I,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
rom  the  Father  as  the  be- 
le  cause,  and  the  fountain 

2.  That  the  Holy  Spirit 

proceed  from  the  Son 
viov),  and  that  for  this 
ere  is  in  the  Godhead 

beginning,  one  cause, 
vhich  all  that  is  in  the 

is  produced.  3.  That 
Spirit  is  the  image  of  the 
is  the  image  of  the  Father, 
g  from  the  Father  and 

the  Son,  as  the  outbeam- 
r  of  the  latter.  4.  The 
it  is  the  personal  bringing 
le  Father,  but  belonging 
1,  yet  not  of  the  Son,  since 
Spirit  of  the  Godhead 
iaks  forth  the  Word.  5. 

Spirit  forms  the  connect- 
between  the  Father  and 
md  is  united  to  the  Fa- 
ugh the  Son.  6.  The 
it  proceeds  [or,  as  amend- 
*.  Meyrick,  *  issues  *]  from 
r  through  the  Son." 
!  supposed  denial  of  that 
the  oipxV%  or  originating 
in  the  Most  Holy  Trinity, 
,  always  been  the  ground 
ireek  objections  to  the 
tn  of  the  Creed.*    "  The 

I  London  TaMet^  August  ai. 


double  Procession*  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  always  been  believed  in 
the  church,  only  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  minds  it  remained  for  a  time 
obscure,  and  thus  there  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
passages  in  which  mention  is  made 
rather  of  the  procession  from  the 
Father  than  of  the  double  proces- 
sion from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
but  yet  none  which,  although  not 
formally  indicating,  exclude  or  con- 
tradict it. 

"  In  recurring  to  the  expressions 
employed  by  the  fathers,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bonn  Conference  have 
made  choice  of  some  of  those  which 
are  vague  and  least  explicit,  instead 
of  others  which  convey  to  the  mind 
a  clear  idea.  We  are  fully  aware 
that,  from  a  historical  point  of  view, 
the  question  of  the  FUioque  pre- 
sents some  difficulties.  At  Nicsea, 
in  325,  the  question  of  procession 
was  not  even  mentioned,  from  the 
fact  of  its  not  having  up  to  that 
time  been  raised.  At  Constanti- 
nople, in  381,  in  order  to  cut  short 
discussions  which  were  tending  to 
result  in  a  denial  of  the  Trinity,  the 
addition  had  been  made  to  the 
Creed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father,  without 
mention  of  the  Son.  At  the  Third 
Council  of  Toledo,  in  589,  the  faith 
of  the  church  in  the  double  proces- 
sion was  clearly  indicated  by  the 
addition  of  the  Filioque — an  addition 
which  was  adopted  by  several  par- 
ticular councils,  and  which  became 
general  in  France.  The  popes, 
however,  foreseeing  that  the  Orien- 
tals— always  inclined  to  be  ill-dis- 
posed towards  the  West — would 
make  this  addition  an  excuse  for 
breaking  off  into  schism,  appeared 
at  first  but  little  in  favor  of  a  modi- 
fication which,  although  expressing 
with  greater  accuracy  the  faith  of 

*  Soo  i4  mmmlet  CatMifmts^  StfUtahm  0$. 
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the  church,  would  furnish  fresh 
fuel  to  theological  disputes.  It 
was  a  question  of  prudence.  But 
when  the.  truth  was  once  placed  in 
peril,  they  hesitated  no  longer.  All 
the  West  chanted  the  Filioque ; 
and  the  Greeks  themselves,  on  re- 
peated occasions,  and  notably  at 
the  Council  of  Florence  in  1438, 
confessed  the  double  procession  to 
be  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith." 

The  Old  Catholics  of  Bonn  have 
thus  made,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  re- 
trogression on  this  question.  Will 
this  help  to  secure  the  union  of 
the  Christian  churches  "  which  was 
the  object  of  the  Conference  ?  In 
outward  appearance  possibly  it 
may,  because  all  the  separated  com- 
munities willingly  join  hand  in 
hand  against  the  true  church  of 
Christ;  but  in  reality,  no,  for  the 
Greeks  will  continue  to  reject  the 
procession  through  the  Son,  as  the 
Anglicans  will  continue  to  accept 
it;  and  we  have  no  need  to  say 
that  the  Catholic  ChurcK.will  never 
cease  to  confess  the  double  prbces- 
sion,  and  to  sing:  Qui  ex  Paire 
Filioque  procedit. 

With  regard  to  other  subjects 
discussed  by  the  meeting  at  Bonn, 
we  will  briefly  mention  that  Canon 
Liddon  spoke  against  the  invocation 
of  saints,  and  Dr.  von  Dollinger 
talked  of  **  making  a  clear  sweep  '* 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  in- 
dulgences; although,  in  stating  the 
belief  of  his  co-religionists,  he  was 
obliged  to  reaffirm  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  in  terms  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  the  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  On  this  matter,  whatever 
the  Greeks  might  do,  how  many  of 
the  Anglicans  would  agree  with  the 
Old  Catholics?  Not  only  are  the 
people  who  go  to  these  conferences 
from  England  in  no  sense  repre- 
sentatives of  the  body  to  which 
they  belong,  but  even  they  them- 


selves do  not  always  abide  I 
they  have  agreed  to.*  Dca 
son,  in  a  statement  he  read 
last  Conference,  put  a  Low-^ 
interpretation  on  the  resolu 
last  year's  Conference  abo 
Eucharist,  which  interpretat 
non  Liddon  immediately 
ated.  Before  Greek  or  < 
schismatics  can  unite  wi 
Church  of  England,  they  1 
to  make  up  their  minds  as  t 
of  at  least  four  theological 
is  Anglicanism,  and  then  to 
admitted  by  the  other  three 

As  to  the  validity  of  > 
orders,  Dr.  von  DdUinger 
to  have  considered  it  as  re 
the  certainty  of  Parker'*  c 
tion,  without  going  into  tl: 
more  i  mportan  t  questions  of 
orders,,  or  the  suflSciency  ol 
intentiouyall  of  which  are 
such  grave'doubt  as  to  be  pr 
worthless  to  any  pne  insistt 
the  necessity  of  certainly 
communion  to  which  he 
possesses  the  apostolic  succ 

We  cannot  conclude  thij 
of  the  Bonn  Conference 
presenting  our  readers  wit) 
trait  of  its  chief,  Dr.  von 
drawn  by  a  friendly  hand— 
a  French  apostate  priest,  s 
of  the  members  of  the  Coi 
— which  we  reproduce  fr 
pages  of  the  Ind^pettdance  B 

**  M.  DSllinger,"  he  write 
nounced  three  long  and  e 
discourses,  marked  by  that 
ness  and  depth  which  so  es 
characterize  his  manner  of 
ing ;  but  notwithstanding 
merit,  they  have  not  resu 
any  new  conclusion.  May 
blame  be  in  some  measure 
M.  Overbeck,  who  •  .  .  inti 
into  the  discussion  authoriti 
terior  to  the  epoch  of  the  sef 
*  Si;3  LODdoa  TWMfT^  M 
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t  and  West,  and  mingled  the 
n  of  the  seven  oecumenical 
s  with  that  of  the  Filioque  ? 
t  all  events,  both  obscurity 
Idness  found  their  way  into 
lates.  .  .  . 

ily,  this  excJellent  M.  Dollin- 
ms  fated  to  go  on  from  one 
liction  to  another,  and  to  ac- 
e  year  that  which  he  refused 
preceding.  For  instance,  in 
t  the  congress  at  Munich,  he 
ically  opposed  the  organiza- 
Old-Catholic  parishes ;  after- 
he  resigned  himself  to  con- 

this.  In  1 87 1  he  desired 
I  Catholics  to  confine  them- 
ifter  his  example,  to  protest- 
linst  the  excommunication 
.d  incurred  ;  but  later  on  he 
ig  that  their  priests  should 
►on  themselves  the  full  exer- 
their  ministry.  In  1871  and 
;  wished  to  maintain  the  de- 
of  the  Council  of  Trent;  in 
e  decided  to  abandon  them, 
as  the  alleged  oecumenicity 

council.  In  1872  ...  he 
jred  the  attempts  made  to 
h  union  between  the  Old 
cs  and  the  Oriental  churches 
any  rate  imprudent,  if  not 
compromising.  In  1874  he 
i  the  idea  of  which  he  had 
)  much  afraid,  and  has  since 
me  used  every  endeavor  to 
e  the  union  of  the  churches, 
ear  a  proposal  [  for  a  com- 
to  examine  on  what  points 
irliest  fathers  harmonized] 
jected  by  M.  Dollinger  with 
;in  disdain,  as  impracticable 
en  childish.  Notify  however, 
i  him  obliged  to  come  back 
t  least  in  part."  *    "  It  is  by 

ooder  that  it  does  not  occur  to  Dr.  voo 
s  disciples  to  make  some  calculation,  from 
»er  of  changes  his  views  hare  undetgoM 
:  last  five  years,  as  to  how  many  they  had 
preparcxl  for,  according  to  the  ordiiiary 
r#/#r/i>«,  for  the  remaining  term  of  hit 
sxincace— *  f<M>r  cbaofM  ia  ftv«  jam 


no  means  in  reproach  but  in  praise 
that  we  say  this,"  continues  the 
writer,  adding:  "  He  accepted  with 
the  best 'grace  possible,  in  one  of 
the  sittings  of  the  Conference  this 
year,  the  observations  of  Prof. 
Osinnin  on  the  manner  of  studyini; 
texts ;  and  when  an  erudite  and  ven- 
erable man  like  M.  Dollinger  knows 
how  to  correct  himself  with  such 
humility,  he  does  but  raise  himself 
in  the  esteem  of  sincere  men." 

We  would  here  venture  to  ob- 
serve that  when  "  so  erudite  "  a  man 
as  Dr.  von  Ddllinger,  and  one  who 
is  acknowledged  by  an  entire  sect  as 
its  most  distinguished  doctor  and 
its  leader,  is  so  little  sure  of  his 
doctrine  that  he  is  continually  alter- 
ing it,  he  and  his  followers  are  sure- 
ly among  the  last  people  who  ought 
to  refuse  to  the  Pope  the  infalli- 
bility which  he  in  fact  arrogates  to 
himself  in  setting  himself  above  an 
oecumenical  council,  as  was  that  of 
the  Vatican. 

If  the  head  is  represented*  by  one 
of  the  members  as  being  in  a  chro- 
nic state  of  uncertainty,  so  are  the 
members  themselves  represented  by 
another.  In  the  Church  Revteiv 
(Anglican)  for  Sept.  18,  1875,  is  an 
article  entitled  "  Old-Catholic  Pros- 
pects," the  greater  part  of  which 
consists  of  one  of  the  most  abusive 
and  malignant  attacks  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  against  the  Jesuits,  that  it 
has  ever  been  our  lot  to  come  upon, 
even  in  the  journal  in  which  it  ap- 
pears. After  informing  his  readers 
that  "Jesuitism  has  led  the  Pope 
into*  the  egregious  heresy  of  pro- 
claiming his  own  infallibility,"  and 
that  **  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  woiiUi 

should  prepare  them  for  eight  in  ten,  and  for  a  dozen 
ahould  the  venerable  professor  live  fifteen  years  more. 
They  should,  further,  not  forget  to  ascertain,  if  pot- 
lible,  for  how  kmg  they  tkewutives  are  n/terymrdx 
to  continue  subject  to  similar  variations  in  their 
opinions;  for  one  would  suppose  they  hope  to  stop 
MMCwlMre,  some  time. 
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not  rest  in  the  Vatican  Council, 
where  all  was  confusion,  restraint, 
and  secrecy,  (!)  has  brooded  over 
the  humble  (?)  Conference*of  trust- 
ing hearts  "at  Bonn,  etc.,  etc.,  this 
person,  with  a  sudden  sobriety,  ven- 
tures on  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
favored  sect  for  which  he  had  just 
profanely  claimed  the  guidance  of 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  while  denying  it 
to  the  oecumenical  council  where 
the  whole  episcopate  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  was  assembled  with  its 
head,  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
i  This  writer  perceives  that,  "on 
tlie  other  hand,  there  are  dangers 
in  the  future.  At  present,"  he  says, 
the  Old-Catholic  body  is  kept  in 
order  by  two  master  minds — Dr, 
Dollinger  and  Prof.  Schulte.  There 
are  innumerable  elements  of  dis- 
cord "  (he  adds)  "  manifest  enough, 
but  they  are  as  yet  subdued  by 
reverence  for  Dr.  Ddllinger,  and 
beat  down  by  the  sledge-hammer 
will  of  the  lay  professor.  If  either 
of  these  pilots  were  removed,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  into  how  many 
fragments  Old  Calholicism  might 
split.  Its  btibop  has  no  means  of 
control  over  minds,  as  have  Schulte 
and  Dollinger.  Michaelis  is  simply 
abusive  and  violent,  ready  to  tear 
down  with  hands  and  teeth,  but  in- 
competent to  build.  Repulsive  in 
])ersonal  appearance,  his  work  is 
ihat  of  detraction,  denunciation, 
and  destruction.  To  human  eyes 
the  movement  is  no  movement  at 
all ;  1/  coniains  in  itself  no  authority 
to  hold  its  members  personally  in 
check;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  every 
,  disadvantage,  the  Old-Catholic'  so- 
<:iety  is  the  expression  of  true  feel- 
ing," etc.,  etc. 

But  we  have  dwelt  long  enough 
on  this  picture ;  let  us  in  conclu- 
sion turn  to  a  very  different  one. 
**  Rome  accepts  no  compromise ; 
she  dictates  laws,"  says  M.  Henri 


Vignaud,  *  contrasting  her  ii 
friendly  spirit  with  the  sect  we 
been  contemplating,  but  fet 
spirit  of  calmness  and  candor. 

And  this,  which  he  intends 
reproach,  is  in  reality  a  comni' 
tion.  It  is  the  true  church 
which  can  accept  no  coropr 
when  the  truth  is  in  questio 
which  she  is  the  faithful  depos 
and  whatever  laws  she  dictat 
to  guard  the  truth,  dogroai 
moral,  issued  in  God's  nani< 
with  his  authority. 

M.  Vignaud  acknowledge 
in  the  following  remarkable 
ner :  That  cannot  be  cone 
which  is  by  nature  irreconc 
There  can  be  no  compromii 
faith.  ...  Either  man  for] 
himself  the  truths  which  mw 
minate  his  path,  or  he  n 
them  from  the  Deity,  in  whic 
he  must  submit  to  accept  th 
ma  of  infallibility;  for  withd 
the  whole  theory  falls.  It 
this  reason  that  the  apostoli 
man  Catholicity  is  so  strong, 
ordinating  reason  to  faith,  i 
not  carry  within  it  the  germ  < 
scepticism.  There  can  be  no 
acting  with  it,  and  whoevei 
out  of  it  enters,  whether  he  is 
of  the  fact  or  not,  into  ratioi 
of  which  the  logical  outcome 
elimination  of  the  divine  act 
human  affairs."  f 

It  would  be  scarcely  possi 
show  more  clearly  that  there  a 
two  logical  positions  in  the 
of  intelligences — namely.  Cat 
ty  and  scepticism,  or,  as  it  is  ca 
tlie  present  day,  positivism, 
next  step  after  refusing  God 
tion  in  human  affairs  is  to 
hini  existence. 

The  Conference  at  Bonn 

*Eek»  UnivtrMtl, 

tSee  Anmnlet  CatMiqutty  25  Septcal 
Paris:  Albfd. 
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:  it  may  have  done  in  other  cism  and  unbelief,  and  that  this 

has  already  produced  one  church  is  the  Catholic  and  Roman, 

ich  was  far  from  tlie  inten-  "  Either  Jesus  Christ  never  organ- 

s  ])ronioters.    It  has  fur-  ized  a  church,  or  the  Catholic  is  the 

additional  proof  that  there  church  which  he  organized"  * 

ircJi  only  which  is  capable  (aP,otc.uat),/v,«/W./M. 

Ig  the  mvasion  of  SCeptl-  ^CkrisUam  CAurck, 
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;  lately  been  reading  some 
3n  the  curious  association 
►etween  certain  tastes  and 
1  an  involuntary  exertion 
emory  by  which  the  recur- 
hose  tastes  qr  odors  recalls, 
idness  not  otherwise  to  be 
a  whole  series  of  incidents 
fe — incidents  which,  with 
rrounding  scenes,  would 

be  quite  forgotten  and 
t  of  sight  by  the  successive 
g  of  other  events  of  greater 
r  importance.  Montaigne 
;  singular  illustrations  of 
liar  fact  of  consciousness, 
:  is  a  brief  reference  to  the 
nade  in  some  recently  re- 
l  recollections  of  William 

Connected  with  this  is 
jrful  influence  known  to 
cised  in  many  well-au- 
ed  cases  upon  the  ner- 
sibilities  by  the  exhalation 
ular  perfumes  or  the  scent 
i  kinds  of  flowers  harmless 
able  to  all  other  persons, 
a  reciprocal  motion  of  the 
ich  has  also  been  noted,  by 
particular  train  of  thought 
certain  taste  or  smell  almost 
e  received  the  impression 
:  existing  action  of  the 
An  illustration  is  given  in 
ission  just  noted,  where  a 


special  association  of  ideas  is  stated 
to  have  brought  back  to  the  writer, 
with  great  vividness,  the  "smell  of  a 
baker's  shop  in  Bassorah.'*  Individ- 
ual experiences  could  doubtless  be 
accumulated  to  show  that  this  mys- 
terious short-hand  mind-writing,  so 
to  term  it,  by  means  of  which  the 
memory  records  on  its  tablets,  by  the 
aid  of  a  single  sign  imprinted  upon 
a  particular  sense,  the  history  of  a 
long  series  of  associated  recollec- 
tions, is  not  confined  to  the  senses 
of  taste  and  smell  alone,  but  makes 
use  of  all. 

The  recollection  of  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life — a  day  of 
strong  excitement  and  vivid  pleasure, 
but  not  carried  to  the  pitch  of  satie- 
ty— is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  warm,  aromatic  smell  of  a  cigar 
which  I  lighted  and  puffed,  walking 
alone  down  a  country  road.  In  this 
case  the  train  of  thought  is  followed 
by  the  impression  on  the  sensed  But 
in  another  instance  within  my  ex- 
perience the  reciprocal  action  of 
thought  and  sense  is  reversed ;  the 
sight  of  a  particular  object  in  this 
latter  case  invariably  bringing  back 
to  my  mind,  with  amazing  distinct- 
ness, a  scene  of  altogether  dissimi- 
lar import,  lying  far  back  in  the 
memory.  The  circumstances  are 
these : 
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'Tts  now  some  years  since  I  visit- 
ed  the  seaport  town  of  Shipping- 
ton.  It  is,  or  was,  one  of  those 
sleepy  provincial  cities  which  still 
retain  an  ante-Revolutionary  odor 
about  its  dock-yard  and  ordnance 
wharves.  A  group  of  ragged  ur- 
chins or  a  ruby-nosed  man  in  greasy 
and  much-frayed  velveteen  jacket 
might  be  seen  any  sunny  morning 
diligently  fishing  for  hours  off  the 
end  of  one  of  its  deserted  piers  for 
a  stray  bite  from  a  perch  or  a  floun- 
der. The  arrival  of  the  spring  clip- 
per-ship from  Glasgow,  bringing  a 
renewal  of  stock  for  the  iron  mer- 
chants, or  of  a  brig  with  fruit 
from  the  Mediterranean,  used  to  set 
the  whole  wharf  population  astir. 
Great  changes  have  taken  place  of 
late  years.  Railroads  have  been 
built.  Instead  of  a  single  line,  of 
ocean  steamships,  whose  fortnightly 
arrival  was  the  event  of  the  day,  half 
a  dozen  foreign  and  domestic  lines 
keep  the  port  busy.  Fashion,  which 
was  once  very  exclusive  and  con- 
fined to  a  few  old  families,  has  now 
asserted  its  sway  over  wider  ranks, 
and  the  officers  of  her  majesty's 
gallant  Onety-Oneth,  and  the 
heavy  swells  of  Shippington  society 
whose  figures  adorn  the  broad  steps 
of  the  Shippington  Club-House, 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  criticising 
any  fine  morning  aj(ihin)  galaxy  of 
female  beauty  and  fashion  sweeping 
by  them,  whose  ffiodes  rival  those  of 
Beacon  Street  or  Murray  Hill. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  I  write — 
when  I  was  a  school-boy,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago — it  had  not  been 
much  stirred  by  the  marcli  of  these 
modern  improvements.  Her  Bri- 
tannic majesty  was  then  young  to 
the  throne,  and  a  great  fervor  of 
loyalty  prevailed ;  and  when  the 
Royal  Welsh  Fus. leers  used  to 
march  down  to  the  parade-ground 
for  morning  drill,  with  the  martial 


drum-major  and  its  great  bea 
Billy-Goat,  presented  by  the  qi 
dividing  the  honors  of  the  heai 
the  regiment,  it  would  be  hai 
exaggerate  the  enthusiasm 
swelled  the  bosoms  of  the 
boys  and  African  damsels  who 
ped  proudly  along  with  the 
ITiose  were  grand  days,  qi 
pars  magna  fui^  when  I  too  ma 
down  the  hill  from  the  citadel 
a  mind  divided  between  av( 
admiration  of  the  drum-ro^ 
curling  his  mustache  fiercel 
twirling  his  staff  with  an  a 
majesty — ^aiid  a  latent  terror  k 
bearded  pet  of  the  regiment, 
report  declared  to  have  dest 
three  or  four  boys  in  Malta, 
rare  indeed  were  those  hoi 
for  I  was  impounded  most  < 
time  in  a  college,  where  the 
of  the  Latin  Delectus  gave  Htl 
portunity  for  the  pursuit  of 
more  attractive  branches  of  a  \ 
education.  About  half  a  doi 
the  boys,  of  whom  I  was  one 
proficients  at  serving  Mass. 
therefore  with  great  joy  at  th 
tinction  that  we  found  oui 
named,  one  frosty  Christmas 

to  accompany  Father  W  

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
a  mile  distant,  where  he  was  tc 
brate  midnight  Mass.  Oh  !  h( 
snow  crisped  and  rattled 
our  feet  as  we  marched  alon 
of  importance,  after  Father  M 
each  boy  with  his  green  bag 
taining  his  surplice  and  so 
swung  over  his  arm !  What  a 
night  it  was ;  and  how  the 
twinkled  !  We  slapped  our 
together,  protected  by  our  ihic 
mitts,  and  stamped  our  fee 
soldiers  on  the  march  to  Mc 
It  was  after  ten  o'clock,  an* 
streets  were  dark  and  nearly  d 
ed.  To  us,  long  used  to  be  ! 
asleep  at  that  hour  in  our 
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Dry,  each  boy  in  his  own  lit- 
-posler,  with  the  moonlight 
ng  in  through  the  windows 
.vhite  counterpane — and  not 
if  we  were  awake,  so  much  as 
per  to  the  boy  next  to  us, 
^ain  of  condign  punishment 
morning — there  was  some- 
lysterious  and  almost  ghostly 

midnight  adventure.  K% 
jsed  the  guard-house  near 
leral's  residence,  the  officer 
night,  muffled  in  his  cloak, 
long  on  the  "  grand  rounds." 
ntry,  in  his  tall  bearskin  hat, 
Liddenly  short  in  his  walk, 
o  goes  there?"  he  calls  out  in 
fierce  Voice,  bringing  down 
onet  to  the  charge. 

clung  closer  to  Father 
s  skirts.  "  Rounds,"  replies 
cer  in  a  voice  of  command, 
)rd  rattling  on  the  ground, 
rd  with  the  frost.  "  What 
?"  "  Grand  rounds  !"  "Ad- 
grand  rounds,  and  give  the 
rsign  !"  Then  the  sergeant 
5uard,  the  alarm  being  given, 
out  into  the  street  with  his 
11  with  bayonets  drawn  and 
\  terrible  in  the  moonlight. 
Dfm  in  line,  and  the  officer 
es.  A  whispered  conversa- 
kes  place;  the  soldiers  pre- 
ras  and  march  back  into  the 
juard-house ;  and  the  officer 

silently    on    to    the  next 

e  this  scene  was  going  on  we 
lalf  terrified  and  fascinated, 
knowing  whether  to  take  to 
els  or  not.  But  the  calm 
3f  Father  W  ,  as  he  an- 

"  A  friend"  to  the  sentry's 
ige,  reassured  us.  Soon  we 
d  the  convent  gate,  and,  enter- 
t  grounds,  which  were  open 

occasion,  found  the  convent 
izewiih  lights.  The  parents 
lends  of  the  young  lady  pu- 


pils were  permitted  to  attend  the 
midnight  Christmas  Mass.  The 
convent,  and  convent  chapel  which 
communicated  with  it,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  winding  walks  and  lawns 
very  pretty  in  the  summer ;  but  the 
tall  trees,  now  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  swung  their  bare  branches 
in  the  wind  with  a  melancholy  re- 
collection of  their  faded  beauty. 
Groups,  in  twos  and  threes,  walk- 
ed silently  up  the  paths,  muffled  in 
cloaks  and  shawls,  and  disappeared 
within  the  chapel.  We  were  re- 
ceived by  the  lady-superior,  Mme. 

P  ,   whose    kind    voice  and 

refined  and  gentle  manners  were 
sadly  maligned  by  a  formidable 
Roman  nose,  that  struck  our  youth- 
ful minds  with  awe.  What  unprin- 
cipled whims  does  Nature  some- 
times take  thus  to  impress  upon 
the  countenance  the  appearance  of 
a  character  so  alien  to  our  true  dis- 
position !  Nor  is  it  less  true  that 
a  beautiful  face  and  a  form  that 
Heaven  has  endowed  with  all  the 
charms  of  grace  and  fascinating 
beauty  may  hide  a  soul  rank  with 
vice  and  malice.  The  Becky 
Sharpes  of  the  world  are  not  all 
as  ferret-featured  as  Thackeray's  ^ 
heroine,  whom,  nevertheless,  with 
much  truth  to  art,  he  represents  as 
attractive  and  alluring  in  her  prime. 

But  dear   Mme.  P  's  Roman 

nose  was  not,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, without  its  advantages;  the 
fortuitous  severity  of  its  cast  help- 
ing to  maintain  a  degree  of  discip- 
line among  her  young  lady  board- 
ers, which  a  tendency  to  what  Mr. 
Tennyson  calls  "the  least  little 
delicate  curve"  {vulgo^  a  pug),  or 
even  a  purely  classical  Grecian, 
might  have  failed  to  inspire.  For- 
give me  the  treason  if  I  venture 
even  to  hint  that  those  young  ladies 
in  white  and  blue  who  floated  in 
and  out  of  Mme.  P  s  parlors 
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on  reception-daySf  like  angels  cut 
out  from  the  canvas  on  the  walls, 
were  ever  less  demure  than  their 
prototypes !  • 

We  altar-boys  were  marshalled 
into  a  long,  narrow  hall  running 
parallel  with  the  chapel.  There 
we  busied  ourselves  in  putting 
on  our  red  soutanes  and  white  sur- 
plices, and  preparing  the  altar  for 
Mass.  But  we  had  a  long  time  to 
wait,  and  while  we  stood  there  in 
whispering  silence,  and  the  chapel 
slowly  filled,  suddenly  appeared 

Mme.  P          with  a  lay  sister, 

carrying  six  little  china  plates  full 
of  red  and  white  sugar-plums,  and 
some  cakes  not  bigger  than  a 
mouthful,  to  beguile  our  tedium. 
To  this  day  the  sight  ot  one  of 
those  small  plates,  filled  with  that 
kind  of  sugar-plums,  brings  back  to 
my  mind,  with  wonderful  minute- 
ness all  the  scenes  I  have  described 
and  those  that  followed.  The  long 
walk  through  the  snow,  the  guard- 
house, the  convent  grounds,  the  fig- 
ures of  Mmc.  P          and  her  lay 

sister  advancing  towards  us,  rise 
before  me  undinimed  by  time ;  and 
even  now  as  1  write  the  flavor  of 
,  the  sugared  cassia-buds  seems  to  be 
in  my  mouth,  though  it  is  over 
twenty  years  ago  since  I  cracked 
them  between  my  teeth  with  a 
school-boy's  relish  for  sweetmeats. 

The  feeling  of  distant  respect  en- 
gendered  by  the  sight  of  Mme. 

P  *s  nose  gave  way  all  at  once 

to  a  profound  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration for  that  estimable  lady,  as  she 
handed  us  those  dainties.  Yet,  as 
they  disappeared  before  our  juvenile 
appetites,  sharpened  by  the  frost, 
we  could  not  help  feeling  all  a  boy's 
contempt  for  the  girls  that  could  be 
satisfied  with  such  stuff,  instead  of 
a  good,  solid  piece  of  gingerbread 
that  a  fellow  could  get  two  or  three 
bites  at !   We  had  no  doubt  that  the 


convent  girls  had  a  cangi  thai 
and  that  this  was  a  part  of  the 
that  had  been  provided  for  tb 
We  marched  gravely  inti 
sanctuary  before  Father  W — 
took  our  places  around  the 
steps  while  he  ascended  the 
A  deeper  hush  seemed  to  fi 
the  congregation  kneeling 
heads  bowed  down  before  tl 
viour  born  on  that  blessed 
ing.  The  lights  on  the  alur  I 
with  a  mystical  halo  at  th< 
night  hour.  The  roses  arou] 
Crib  of  the  infant  Rec 
bloomed  brighter  than  Jum 
heaped  the  incense  into  the  b 
censer,  and  the  smoke  rushes 
a  cloud,  and  the  odorous,  swi 
filled  the  air.  Then  aloi 
vaulted  roof  of  the  chapel  st 
first  notes  of  the  organ,  now 
now  falling;  and  the  mur 
voice  of  the  priest  was  hear 
ing  the  Missal.  Did  my  hear 
still  when  a  boy — or  is  it  t 
by  a  memory  later? — as,  b 
the  pure  tones  of  the  sopran 
filling  the  church,  and  thrill 
whole  congregation }  Mar 
magic  of  music  !  Can  we  y 
to  see  an  Arion  borne  by-di 
over  the  waves,  and  stillir 
winds  with  his  lyre?  Poor 

L  !    She  had  a  voice  of 

ishing  brilliancy  and  power, 
upper  notes  I  have  never  hea 
celled  in  fluie-like  clearnes 
sustained  roundness  of  tone. 
I  heard  4ier  years  later,  with  ; 
experienced  ear,  her  voice,  th 
good  deal  worn,  was  still  on* 
singled  out  wherever  it  mi^ 
heard.    She   is  since  dead 
was  a  French  lady  of  good 
Her  voice  had  the  tone  of  ar 
She  sang  the  Adcsie  fideUs  q 
Christmas  morning  with  a  so 
ring  pathos  that  impressed 
much  as  a  boy  that  the  same 
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\y  celebrated  singers  and 
retentions  ciioirs,  has  always 
rd  to  me  tame, 
luld  not  serve  my  present 
:  to  pursue  these  recollections 
Enough  has  been  said  to 
ow  quickly  the  mind  grasps 
:  one  prominent  point  affect- 
sense,  to  group  around  it  a 
of  associated  recollections, 
ttle  china  tea-plate  with  its 
d  gilt  edge,  heaped  over  with 
lums,  brings  back  to  rae 
tliat  seem  to  belong  to  an- 
ge,  so  radical  is  the  change 
time  makes  in  the  fortunes 
m  emotions  of  men. 
1  the  lights  were  all  out  in 
pel,  except  those  that  burned 
the  Crib,  and  the  congrega- 
i  silently  departed,  we  wend- 
way  back  to  the  college  with 

W  in  the  chill  morning 

e  slowly  than  when  we  start- 


S.  LOUIS*  BELL* 

S.  Louis*  bell ! 

How  grandly  swell 

Its  matin  chime, 

Its  noonday  peal, 

Its  vesper  rhyme  ! 
How  deeply  in  my  heart  I  feel 
Their  solemn  cadence  ;  they  to  me 
Waft  hymns  of  precious  melody. 

S.  Louis'  bell ! 
What  memories  dwell 
Enshrined  among 
Each  lingering  note 
And  tuneful  tongue  I 

•  The  bell  of  S.  LouU*  Chmrch,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ed;  sleepy,  but  our  courage  still 
unabated  by  reason  of  the  great 
things  we  had  shared  in,  and  the 
still  greater  things  separated  from 
us  by  only  one  more,  fast-corn ini: 
dawn.  We  slept  like  lops  all  the  ^ 
morning,  being  excused  from  six 
o'clock  Mass  on  account  of  our 
midnight  excursion.  When  we  join- 
ed the  home  circle  on  Christmas 
morning,  your  may  be  assured  we 
had  plenty  to  talk  about.  Nor  was 
it  untif  afteft  dinner,  and  all  the 
walnuts  had  been  cracked,  and  our 
new  pair  of  skates — our  most  priz- 
ed Christmas  gift — tried  on  and 
admired,  that  the  recollection  of 
our  first  Christmas  Mass  began  to 
fade  from  our  minds.  Pure  hearts 
and  innocent  joys  of  youth !  How 
smooth  the  stream — nescius  aurcc 
fallacis — on  which  it  sails  its  tiny 
craft !  How  rough  the  sea  it  drifts 
into! 


S.  Louis'  Bell. 


As  on  the  quivering  air  they  float. 
Those  sweet  vibrations  o'er  and  o'er 
Bear  tidings 'from  a  far-offshore. 

S.  Louts'  bell ! 

What  clouds  dispel. 

What  doubts  and  fears 

Dissolve  away, 

What  sorrowing  tears, 
Like  mists  before  the  rising  daj  I 
While  on  the  waiting,  listening  air 
Rings  out  S.  Louis'  call  to  prayer. 

S.  Louis' bell! 

Ring  on  and  tell 

In  matin  chime. 

And  noonday  peal. 

And  vesper  rhyme. 
And  let  thy  joyful*  notes  reveal 
The  story  loved  of  mortals  best— 
Of  Holy  Child  on  Virgin's  breast, 
While  herald  angels  from  above 
Sang  anthems  of  eternal  love  ! 

S.  Louis'  bell ! 

When  earth's  farewell 
Upon  my  parting  lips  shall  dwell. 

And  when  I  rise 

On  angel  wing 
•  To  seek  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
And  stand  before  the-Heavenly  King, 
Though  in  that  realm  of  perfect  peace' 
All  other  earthly  sounds  should  cease, 

Melhinks  'twould  be 

A  joy  to  me 

Once  more  to  hear, 

With  bended  ear,  • 
The  music  loved  on  earth  so  well— 
The  echoes  of  S.  Louis'  bell ! 
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in  the  spacious  hall  of 
hotel  in  Cairo,  we  dis- 
tour  through  the  Holy 
s  had  quitted  our  corn- 
id  home-like  (iahabSeah^ 
e  had  lived  Tor  nearly 
IS  upon  the  waters  of  the 
s"  ile.  A  sad  farewell  had 
to  our  trusty  sailors,  and 
of  them  who  had  linger- 
the  hotel  for  days  after 
,  to  kiss  our  hands  as  we 
lad  now  taken  their  de- 
31d  Abiad,  our  funny 
for  once  worn  a  sober 

bade  us  God-speed  on 
/^ard  voyage.  Said — the 
le,  hard-working,  muscu- 
^er  ready  for  the  hardest 
?ver  foremost  in  action — 
5  with  tearful  eyes,  and 
I  on  his  upward  voyage 
.0  marry  the  young  Mos- 
1  to  whom  he  had  pledg- 
h  some  few  months  be- 

Nile  trip  was  really  over, 
;  tablets  of  memory  was 
iiost  bright  and  beautiful 
lich  time  alone  could  ef- 

an other  separation  :  one 
rty,  having  been  in  the 
I  the  previous  year,  was 
rmain  in  Egypt,  while  the 
i  visited  Syria.  P'ather 

ue.  D  ,  and  the  wri- 

le  travelling  party.  The 

soon  settled,  and  a  day 
inted  upon  which  we 
art  from  Cairo  to  meet  the 
jamer  which  was  advertis- 
j  Alexandria  on  Monday, 
r3th,  A.D.  1874.  One  of 
OL.  XXII. — 34 


the  greatest  difficulties  in  travelling 
in  the  East  is  to  obtain  accurate 
information  concerning  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  steamers  and 
trains.  When  inquiring  what  time 
the  train  would  leave  Cairo  for 
Rhoda,  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
along  the  Nile,  I  was  informed  that 
it  would  leave  sonciewhere  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and. 
would  reach  Rhoda  between  six 
and  eight  in  the  evening ;  this  was 
the  most  accurate  information  I 
could  possibly  obtain.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  train  left  Cairo  at  nine  a.m.,. 
and  reached  Rhoda  at  half-past  ten 
at  night.  On  Monday  morning, 
April  13,  there  was  a  general  clear- 
ing out  of  travellers  from  the  ho- 
tel. At  nine  a.m. — ^and,  for  a  won- 
der, punctual  to  the  minute — we  left 
the  station  at  Cairo  on  the  train, 
going  to  Ismaili'a.  We  passed 
through  some  of  the  richest  coun- 
try of  the  Delta,  teeming  with  life 
and  activity.  The  Sag/ars^  or  Per- 
sian water-wheels,  were  sending 
their  streams  of  life-giving  water 
through  the  numberless  little  canals 
on  every  hand.  Here  a  line  of 
laden  camels  march  along  with 
stately  step.  There  a  family — fa- 
ther, mother,  and  son — accompan- 
ied by  the  omnipresent  donkey,, 
called  to  mind  the  flight  of  the 
Holy  Family  into  Egypt.  And 
well  they  may ;  for  here  we  are  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  at  Rameses, 
the  home  of  the  Israelites,  the 
starting-point  of  their  long,  dreary 
wanderings.  Now  the  railroad 
marks  the  line  between  the  cultivat- 
ed land  and  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
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desert ;  on  one  side  rich  vegetation, 
nurtured  by  the  fresh -water  canal, 
on  the  other,  sandy  hillocks  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  line  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  in  a  few  moments  we 
see  the  deep,  rich  blue  of  the  water 
of  Lake  Timsah,  contrasting  most 
strikingly  with  the  golden  sand  of 
its  desert  bank.  Isniailia  !  Ere  the 
train  has  stopped  we  are  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  Arabs  thirsting 
for  their  spoil.  A  score  of  them 
pounce  upon  our  baggage.  After 
considerable  shouting  and  threaten- 
ing, we  compromise,  and  a  truce  is 
proclaimed.  We  engaged  two  of 
them  to  carry  our  baggage  to  the 
steamer  on  the  lake.  O  porters  of 
the  United  States  I  how  you  would 
blush  and  hang  your  heads  in 
shame  to  see  these  Arabs  handle 
baggage.  In  my  childish  and  un- 
travelled  simplicity  I  thought  it 
most  wonderful  to  see  you  lift  those 
heavy  boarding-houses,  miscalled 
trunks,  and  carry  them  to  the  fourth 
story  of  a  hotel.  But  hereafter,  for 
porters,  commend  me  to  the  Arabs. 
We  liad  four  or  five  heavy  valises, 
one  of  tliem  weighing  nearly  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  numberless 
small  parcels.  One  of  tlie  men 
hung  tlicse  valises  from  his  nock, 
.and  tying  tlie  smaller  parcels  in 
among  them,  as  though  by  way  of 
ornament,  started  off,  followed  by 
liis  brother  porter,  with  our  only 
trunk,  a  large  and  very  heavy  one, 
strapped  on  his  back.  They  walk- 
ed at  a  brisk  pace  to  the  boat, 
about  one  mile  distant,  and  did  not 
seem  in  tlie  least  fatigued  when  they 
--arrived  there.  As  we  started  to 
walk  down  the  long  avenue  leading 
to  the  lake,  wc  were  beset  as  usual 
by  the  importunities  of  three  or 
four  donkey-boys,  eacli  one  recount- 
ing tl^e  praises  of  his  own  animal, 
and  speaking  disparagingly  of  the 
others,  yet  all  in  the  best  possible 


humor.  Running  here  and 
dragging  after  them  the  p 
donkey,  they  cried  out: 
good  donkey,  sah  ;  look  him. 
donkey  no  good;  him  back 
flim  exquisite  donkey,  sah ! 
Yankee  Doodle  !"  Suddenly 
of  indignation,  I  turned  upo 
and  howled  at  the  top  of  my 
"  Empshy  Ya  Kelb  "  ("Get 
dog  !"),  when,  with  a  roar  o; 
ter,  one  little  imp  jumped 
of  me,  and  exclaimed :  "  Oh 
adji  can  speak  Arabic.  Hi 
Arab  donkey.  Take  him,  s: 
speak  Arabic."  Notwiths 
this  great  inducement,  I  • 
take  him. 

Like  Aladdin's  palace, 
has  sprung  up  almost  in 
night.  In  i860  the  site  of  the 
town  was  a  barren  waste  c 
but  when  the  fresh- water  c; 
completed  to  this  place, ; 
magic  waters  of  the  Nile  ^ 
loose  upon  it,  the  golden  5 
the  desert  gave  place  to  1 
verdure  of  vegetation ;  garde 
with  the  choicest  fruits  and 
sprang  up  on  every  hand, 
it  seems  but  necessary  to  [ 
waters  of  the  Nile  on  the  d 
produce  a  soil  which  will  gr 
tiling  to  perfection.  lien 
the  pretty  little  Swiss  chdUi  ( 
Lesseps,  and  a  short  dista 
yond  the  palace  of  the 
built  in  a  few  months,  for  t 
pose  of  entertaining  his  ill 
guest  at  tiie  opening  of  ll 
Canal. 

What  singular  fellows  the* 
are !  Our  two  porters 
three  rupees  (a  rupee  i: 
about  fifty  cents)  for  thei 
ces.  I  quietly  take  on< 
from  my  pocket  and  ofr< 
tliem.  Indignantly  they  n 
and  if  1  will  not  give  th< 
they  ask,  they  will  accept 
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and  with  loud  words  and 
gestures  they  shout  and  ges- 
r  most  vehemently,  com- 
g  of  the  insignificant  pittance 
them  for  the  hard  work  they 
St  gone  through.  I  repock- 
rupee,  and  proceed  very  leis- 
I  arrange  our  places  on  the 
ostal  boat,  which  is  to  leave 
•lit  an  hour.  Having  pur- 
tickets,  and  seen  that 
ing  was  properly  arranged, 
return  to  the  attack,  as  I  am 
>on  the  offensive,  and  offer 
le  rupee.  No,  they  will  not 
;  but  now  they  will  accept 
)ees.  Well,  it  being  the  ruje 
:ern  negotiations  that  as  one 
omes  down  the  other  should 

like  a  balance,  I  increase 
pee  by  a  franc,  and  after 
alking  they  agree  to  accept 
t  now  what  a  change  comes 
em  !  Finding  that  they  have 
i;d  from  me  all  that  they 
yr  can,  their  whole  manner 
s,  and  they  become  as  polite 
•ible  as  you  please.  They 
no,  proffer  their  services  to 
tithing,  for  me  that  I  may 
ss  thoir  hands  in  respectful 
on,  and  me  off. 
steamer  is  somewhat  larger 
man-of-war's  boat,  and  our 
)mpany  is  soon  assembled  in 
'in.  Besides  ourselves,  there 
St,  a  voluble  young  Russian 
nie  with  us  from  Cairo,  and 
ccipilates  himself  most  des- 
y  into  the  strongest  friend- 
hat  the  time  will  allow  with 
•ne  lie  meets,  telling  you  all 
himself  and  his  family,  and 
'•nding  out  as  much  as  he 
lut  you  and  yours  ;  next,  a 
Saxon,  Prussian  vice-consul 
o,  a  very  pleasant  and  intel- 
younc;  mm;  and,  lastly,  a 
retiring  young  Italian  lady, 
lable  to  speak  any  language 


besides  her  own,  cannot  join  in  the 
general  conversation,  which  is  car- 
ried on  principally  in  French.  At 
six  o'clock  we  left  the  landing-place 
at  Ismailia,  and,  passing  out  the 
northeast  corner  of  Lake  Timsah, 
we  entered  the  narrow  cutting  of 
El  Guisr.  The  surface  of  these 
heights  is  the  highest  point  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  being  from  sixty 
to  sixty-five  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  cutting  the  canal 
through  this  part  they  were  obliged 
to  dig  down  some  ninety  feet,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  canal  its  proper 
depth  below  the  sea  level.  Just 
after  we  entered  this  cutting,  the 
strong  north  wind  which  was  blow- 
ing at  the  time  caught  madame's 
parasol,  whirled  it  out  of  her  hand, 
blew  it  overboard,  and  the  last  we 
saw  of  it  it  was  floating  placidly 
along  toward  Suez.  One  sees  herr 
how  perceptibly  the  sand  is  fillini^ 
up  the  hard-won  trench,  and  tiie 
dredging-machines  are  kept  in  con- 
stant operation  to  keep  the  chan- 
nel clear.  At  dusk  we  passed  a 
large  English  steamer  tied  up  for 
the  night — as  large  steamers  arc 
never  allowed  to  travel  in  the  canal 
after  dark. 

We  soon  entered  Lake  Menzalch, 
and  continued  through  it  some 
twenty-seven  miles  to  Port  Said. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a  belt  of  sand, 
from  six  to  nine  hundred  feet  in 
width,  occupied  the  place  where 
Port  Said  now  stands.  Here  in 
April,  1859,  M.  de  Lesseps,  sur- 
rounded by  a  handful  of  Euro- 
peans and  a  score  of  native  work- 
men, gave  the  first  blow  of  ilu' 
spade  to  that  great  channel  of  com- 
munication  between  the  East  ami 
the  West.  Soon  the  ground  for  tlie 
future  town  was  made,  houses  erect- 
ed, gardens  laid  out,  and  to-day 
Port  Said  is  a  town  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  streets, 
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squares,  gardens,  docks,  quays, 
mosques,  churches,  and  a  very  safe 
and  easily-approached  harbor.  The 
name  Port  Said  was  given  to  it  in 
lionor  of  the  then  viceroy,  Said 
Pasha.  Tlie  next  morning,  when  I 
went  to  the  office  to  purchase  tick- 
ets, I  was  informed,  by  the  not  over- 
polite  clerk  in  the  Russian  Steam- 
ship Co/s  office,  that  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  advertised  that  the  steam- 
er would  leave  Alexandria  on  Mon- 
day, it  would  not  leave  until  Tues- 
day, and  consequently  would  not 
leave  Port  Said  until  Wednesday 
afternoon — another  illustration  of 
the  uncertainty  of  travelling  infor- 
mation in  the  East.  In  the  after- 
noon I  determined  to  go  down  to  the 
lake  and  endeavor  to  shoot  some 
flamingoes  or  pelicans,  both  of 
which  abound  here  in  great  num- 
bers. Leaving  the  town,  I  started  to 
cross  the  wide,  level  plain  which 
separated  it,  as  I  supposed,  from 
the  lake.  Some  distance  ahead  I 
saw  numerous  birds  disporting  them- 
selves amid  the  glistening  and 
sparkling  waters  of  tlie  lake.  Af- 
ter walking  for  nearly  an  hour,  I 
reached  tlie  spot,  but  no  lake  was 
there,  and  turning  around,  I  saw  it 
at  the  point  from  which  I  had  start- 
ed. Somewhat  confused,  I  turned 
towards  the  sea,  and  there  1  saw, 
liigh  up  in  the  air,  a  sand-bank  with 
women  walking  upon  it,  and  a  little 
further  on  two  gigantic  figures  like 
light-liouses  moving  toward  me  in 
the  air.  In  a  moment  the  truth 
Hashed  upon  me — it  was  a  mirage  ; 
and  retracing  my  steps  to  the  town, 
I  found  that  the  lake  was  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  the  one  I  had 
taken.  The  next  day  wc  went  on 
board  the  steamer,  whicli  arrived 
Irom  Alexandria  about  ten  in  tlie 
morning.  There  is  considerable  ex- 
citement on  board,  and  a  number  of 
smart-looking  boats  with  trim  crews 


rapidly  approaching  us  annc 
the  arrival  of  M.  de  Lessejys 
his  wife  and  her  two  nieces, 
for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
M.  de  Lesseps  is  a  man  of  xa 
height,  rather  stout,  and  with 
good-natured    and  jovial-It 
countenance.  He  wears  ahea^ 
mustache,  and  his  hair  is 
white.    His  appearance  is  th 
man  of  great  energy  and  dete 
tion,  and  one  to  project  and 
through  the  colossal  work 
so  successfully  executed, 
ship  was  very  much  crow( 
perhaps  it  would  be  more 
to  say  that  the  accommoi 
were  very  limited,  as  we  d 
have  more  than  fifty  first-cla 
sengers  on  board,  and  yel 
were  not  sufficient  accommo* 
for  them  in  the  first  cabin. 

H  and  I,  together  with  a 

Austrian  with  whom  we  h: 
come  acquainted  at  Port  Sai 
obliged  to  sleep  in  a  secon 
cabin.  We  were  told  tha 
would  so  arrange  it  that  we 
eat  in  the  first  saloon,  and  at  < 
time  we  found  a  small  woi 
set  for  four  of  us  to  eat  from, 
ever,  it  was  quite  large  ' 
for  me ;  for  I  had  not  been 
many  minutes  before  I  felt  ar 
countable  desire  to  go  on  de 
inhale  the  fresh  air. 

Having  done  so,  I  retired 
night.  Bright  and  early  tl: 
morning  I  was  upon  deck, 

found  Father  H   there 

me.  Madame,  having  a  vei 
fortable  room  in  the  first 
had  not  yet  risen.  The  s 
still  and  calm  as  a  pond,  an« 
ing  my  face  toward  the  eas 
held  for  tlie  first  time  the  m< 
ranges  of  Judiija.  Vea,  th 
fore  mc  was  Judasa,  the  lane 
ised  and  given  to  the  seed  ol 
ham.     There,  among  thos< 
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ison  had  performed  his  exploits 
power.    There  the  royal  David 
the  wise  Solomon  had  lived 
reigned.    Ay,  and  there  One 
JP^*ter  than  them  all,  the  Man- 
was  born,   lived,  and  laid 
^**^n  his  life  for  the  salvation  of 
And  was  it  really  true 
I,  an  inquisitive  Yankee  of  the 
**Xih  century,  was  soon  to  tread 
sacred  spots,  hallowed  with 
:  j*^iniscences  so  dear  to  the  heart 
every  Christian  ?    I  could  scarce 
^Vieve  it.    Was  I  not  in  a  dream^ 
would  I  not  soon  awake  tm 
t^^jHi  it  all  a  beautiful  but  fleetioc 
"^irion      No,  it  was  true,  *and  it  wa# 
^^^tede  most  painfully  apparent  by 
>.*^lie  harsh  clangor  of  the  Arab 
%)oatmen,  and  their  frantic  end< 
\rors  to  take  possession  of  us,  as  oar 
«hi'p  dropped  anchor  off  the  town 
of  Jaffa.    There  is  no  harbor  o€  J 
any  kind  here,  and  when  the  sea  ia 
calm   the  steamers  anchor  about 
one  mile  from  tlie  shore,  and  paa- 
■engcrsand  their  baggage  are  land- 
ed in  small  boats.  Immediately 
front  of  the  town,  and  but  a  sUort 
:.«distance  from  it,  a  series  of  partial- 
*  ly-covered  rocks  forms  a  wall,  l> To- 
ken only  by  two  channels  or  S^*^" 
ways,  one  about  ten  feet  in  wiotn, 
and    the   other    a   little  -^C. 
Through  these  the  sea  dashes  ^y^^^^ 

tremendous  furv.  and  as  tU^  _ 

\.ipov* 


was  thankfully  accepted, 
disembarked  and  enten^ 
boat,  accompanied  )y 
dragoman,  Ali  Aboo 
who  had  travelled  -vi:!i 
party  the  previous  --eur. 
I  believe  to  be  one 
dfagamaiBs  in  the  Zasr 
propelled  by  the  '.trm  - 
half-seore  of  po^Rrer?-.. 
broagl^t  OS  jion^suic'^ 

Bevies  a  :iub.sta.nr-..-i 
to  the  rev-r  ..I* 
glmg^ige.  vr^^rn- 
die  door  <t 
After  ^rffrr-..-. 

Ali.  .v^  • 
Trav-r; 


tremendous  fury,  and  as 
boat  approaches  it  is  caugh*- 


the  summit  of  some  brea'k.er,  -"Uto 
dashed  through  the  openin^^  ^ 
the  quiet  haven  behind.  ^  stop 

is  stormy,  the  steamers  do  ssc«- 
here  at  all,  but  land  tbeir  y^^^  t.l^e 


gers  a  short  distance  fartUef 
ronst.    Tlic  bri^^ht,  genual  -^^^ 
Father   Ciuido   (presidci^^  ^ 
Casa  N-.iova)  soon  welco^^"**"*^  ^ 
Palestine.     He  had  coi^^^ 
from    Jerusalem   to  t.1^^ 
Lesseps,  and  to  offer  hi^^^^  , 
piiiliiy   of  their  coiW^ 


of 


lio»- 
1.*  Uick 
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Irish  priest  who  had  lived  in  Malta 
for  several  years,  we  mounted  our 
l)orses  and  started  for  Jerusalem. 
We  had  been  most  hospitably  en- 
't-rtained  by  the  kind  fathers  at  the 
convent;  a  large  room  and  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast  had  been  pro- 
vided for  us,  but  no  remuneration 
asked.  We,  of  course,  made  a  do- 
nation, which  was  thankfully  re- 
ceived. We  rode  through  the  nar- 
row streets,  passed  out  the  gate, 
and  in  a  few  moments  were  among 
the  world-iamous  orange-groves  of 
Jaffa.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  the 
weather  like  a  beautiful  May  day 
at  home,  and  the  air  heavy  with 
the  delicious  fragrance  of  the 
oranges.  We  rode  for  nearly  a 
mile  through  these  beautiful  groves. 
Meanwhile,  Ali  provided  himself 
with  numbers  of  these  large  oranges, 
and  soon  for  the  first  time  I  tasted 
.in  orange  that  I  really  enjoyed. 
Just  plucked  from  the  tree,  with 
skin  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
without  seeds,  this  luscious  fruit 
seems  almost  to  dissolve  in  the 
mouth  like  ice- cream.  Ali  owns  a 
large  grove,  from  which  lie  gathers 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand oranges  per  annum.  These 
he  sells  in  large  quantities  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  sterling  per 
thousand,  yielding  him  a  very  nice 
income,  as  the  expense  of  taking 
care  of  them  is  very  small.  Now 
we  arc  riding  along  the  level  ])lain 
which  separates  the  Judoean  hills 
from  the  bright  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  little  after  six 
o'clock  we  drew  rein  at  the  Latin 
(  onvent  in  Ramleh.  It  is  almost 
useless  for  me  to  speak  of  the  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  of  these  good 
Franciscan  fathers  of  the  Holy 
Land,  as  it  is  known  throughout 
the  world,  and  abler  ])cns  than 
mine  have  endeavored,  but  in  vain, 
to  praise  them  as   they  deserve. 


Unselfish,  kind,  burying  self  ( 
pletely  in   the   great  work 
have  undertaken,  they  have  \ 
up  their  homes,  families,  an 
tliat  was  dear   to  them,  to 
a    monastic     life  among 
sacred    spots,    to  guard 
holy    places,    and,    like  n 
tering   angels,  to    assist  pil 
from   every  clime  and  of 
Christian    race    and  nation 
Clad  in  the  humble  garb  of 
order,  they  go  quietly  and 
tentatiously  through  life,  sacri! 
themselves  at  every  turn  fo 
benefit    and    comfort   of  o' 
They  have  stood  through  cent 
a    devoted   band    of  chiva 
knights  guarding  the  spots  re: 
ed  sacred  by  the  presence  of 
God.    May  he  in  his  goodnei 
ward  them  by  permitting  the 
stand  as  a  noble  guard  of  I: 
around  his  celestial  throne  ii 
heavenly  hereafter  !    After  a 
fortable  night's  rest  and  a 
breakfast,  we  started  at  six  o  c 
in  order  to  avoid  the  intense 
of  midday.    M.  de  Lcssep^ 
party  had  preceded  us  by  \v 
two  hours.    As  we  rode  out 
convent  gate,  numbers  of  le 
with  shrunken  limbs  and  dislc 
countenances,  clamored  piie( 
for  alms.    We  dropped  some  s 
coins  into  their  tm  boxes,  w 
they  carry  so  that  there  maj 
no  possibility  of  contact  with 
compassionate  passer-by  wno 
bestow  alms  upon  them.  We 
for  some  time  across  a  level  \\ 
and  near  ten  o'clock  readied 
el-Wady  (Gate  of  the  Valley),  a 
foot  of  the  mountain  ranj^e.  I 
we  found  a  very  comfortable  h( 
which   has   been  erected  for 
sake  of  affording  accommodatio 
pilgrims.    We  lunched  here,  l 
a  short  nap,  and  started  on 
way  about  two  in  the  aftcrn< 
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rhole  distance  from  Jaffa  to 
lem    is  not   over  thirty-si;c 

but  fast  riding  is  not  practi- 
on  account  of  the  baggage, 
is  transported  on  mules  at  a 
>Io\v  pace ;  consequently,  it 
.lly    requires    two   days  ,  to 

tlie  trip,  whereas  a  mode- 
fast  horse  could  easily  accom- 
he  journey  in  seven  or  eight 
We  now  enter  Wady  Ali. 
ould  scarcely  imagine  a  more 
ie  place  for  lurking  bandits 
>nceal  themselves  in  than 
;  the  thick  undergrowth  here, 
musket-barrels  might  almost 

their  unconscious  victim's 
»  without  being  visible,  and 
a  tale  has  been  told  and  re- 
round  the  Howadji's  camp- 
their  exploits  of  robbery  and 
r  in  this  place.  But  now, 
>  to  the  strict  though  tardy 
ice  of  the  sultan,  the  pass  is 
om  danger. 

It  feelings  of  emotion  now 
breast !    The  dreams  of  my 
ood  are  being  realized — I  am 

Holy  Land  !  Reacliing  the 
it  of  one  of  the  ridges,  a  beau- 
anorama  is  spread  out  before 
Vt  our  feet  lies  the  valley  of 
n,  dressed  in  the  richest  green, 
>rnaniented  with  the  bright, 
ful  wild  Howers  of  early 
; ;  beyond  lies  the  plain  of 
ih,  and  in  the  distance,  like  a 
frame,  sparkles  and  glistens 
right  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 

Anon  we  see  beneath  us  the 
iful  valley  of  Beit  Hanina,  and 
ying  one  hand  on  my  slioul- 
oints  to  a  little  village  nestled 
the  olive-groves  in  the  valley, 
hat  is  Ain-Karim,  the  place  of 
isitatiun  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

spot  where  was  born  the 
test  of  men."  We  check  our 
s  but  for  a  moment ;  we  have 
fs  for  that  now.    Every  gaze  is 


fixed  upon  that  small  yellow  house 
upon  the  top  of  the  opposite  hill ; 
for  has  not  Ali  told  us  that  from  that 
point  we  shall  see  the  Eternal  City  } 
Riding  rapidly  down  the  mountain- 
side, we  do  not  even  stop  as  we 
cross  the  brook — where  David  gath- 
ered the  pebbles  with  which  he  slew 
his  gigantic  adversary — and  push 
rapidly  up  the  opposite  mountain. 

Father  H  and  I  are  in  advance, 

while  madame  rides  behind  with  the 
Irish  priest.  The  shades  of  evening 
are  now  falling,  and  I  fear  lest  night 
may  come  on  before  we  reach  the 
city.  Scarce  a  word  is  spoken  ;  my 
heart  beats  with  excitement,  such 
as  it  has  never  known  before,  and 
seems  as  though  it  would  break 
through  its  prison-house,  so  eager, 
so  anxious,  is  it  to  move  quickly  on. 
Unable  to  restrain  my  impatience, 
I  give  my  horse  a  blow  with  my 
riding-whip,  and  he  starts  on  a  full 

run.    Father  H  calls  me  back. 

We  have  travelled  so  long  and  shared 
so  many  pleasures  together,  let  us. 
together  share  the  great  pleasure  of 
the  first  sight  of  Jerusalem.  I  rein 
in  my  horse,  and  ride  by  his  side. 
Nqw  the  top  of  the  hill  is  reached, 
and  it  is  yet  light ;  but  we  have  mis- 
taken the  house — it  is  another  one 
still  farther  on.  It  is  now  twilight. 
We  speak  not  a  word,  but,  bent  for- 
ward, we  scan  the  horizon  with 
piercing  eyes,  as  though  we  would 
penetrate  the  mountains  themselves, 
so  eager  are  we  to  see  the  city.  I 
hail  a  passing  boy :  **  Fin  el  Kuds  V* 
(** Where  is  Jerusalem.?*'),  but  with  a 
stupid  stare  he  passes  on.  A  few 
moments  more  the  house  is  reached, 
and  Sion,  royal  city  of  David,  lies 
before  us !  Waiting  until  the  rest 
of  the  party  ride  up,  we  dismount, 
kneel,  kiss  the  ground,  and  then 
recite  aloud  the  psalm  LatcUus  Sum^ 
a  Pater  Noster,  and  an  Ave  Maria, 
remount,  enter  the  city  by  the  Jaffa 
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gate,  ride  to  our  comfortable  quar- 
ters at  the  Latin  Hospice,  and  ar^  i« 
Jerusalenu 

At  the  convent  we*  were  enter- 
tained in  the  most  hospitable  man- 
ner, and  provided  with  the  neatest 
and  tidiest  of  rooms.  Early  the 
next  morning  Father  H  and  I 
sallied  forth  to  call  on  P^re  Ratis- 
bonne.  Following  the  Via  Sacra, 
we  stopped  before  an  iron  gate  a 
short  distance  below  the  arch  Ecce 
Homo,  and  little  Achmud,  picking 
up  a  large  stone,  pounded  upon  it 
as  though  he  were  repaying  a 
grudge  which  he  had  cherished 
against  it  for  centuries.  I  ventured 
to  remonstrate,  suggesting  that  they 
might  be  displeased  at  so  much 
noise  being  made.  But  he  answer- 
ed very  coolly — meanwhile  continu- 
ing the  pounding  as  if  his  future 
happiness  depended  upon  making  a 
hole  in  the  door — that  he  wanted  to 
inform  those  inside  that  some  visi- 
tors wished  to  call  upon  them.  I 
said  nothing,  but  doubted  seriously 
whether  that  would  be  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  their  minds.  Had 
it  been  in  America,  and  had  I  been 
inside,  I  should  have  imagined  that 
it  was  an  election  row,  or  a  fire  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  volunteer  fire 
department.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  no  one  appeared,  and  we 
moved  away  disgusted,  only  to  find 
•  that  we  had  been  at  the  wrong 
place,  and  to  be  farther  informed 
that  Pere  Ratisbonne  was  in  Paris. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  sacred 
spots  of  Jerusalem,  which  so  many 
abler  pens  than  mine  have  attempt- 
ed to  describe  ? — vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  portray  the  inexpressible 
emotions  that  crowd  the  breast  of 
every  Christian  as  he  kneels  before 
them  for  the  first  time  !  Perhaps  I 
can  convey  to  my  readers  some  idea 
of  the  feeling  which  continually  per- 
vaded my  whole  being.    It  was  as 


if  the  curtain  of  the  past  had 
rolled  back,  placing  me  face  t« 
with  the  living  actors  in  that 
tragedy  of  our  Redemption  t\\ 
hundred  years  ago.  What  c 
buted  in  a  great  measure  to  tl 
that  we  had  lived  during  the 
in  an  atmosphere  of  three  o 
thousand  years  ago.  We  had  s 
ly  esteemed  it  worth  while  to  1 
the  ruins  of  the  Ptolemys.thej 
ed  so  recent  after  the  massiv 
pies  of  the  Rameses  and  the< 
sens,^  and  now  the  beginning 
Christian  era  appeared  but  ai 
of  yesterday.  The  Adaroic  ai 
saic  dispensations  seemed  2 
old,  'tis  true,  but  the  Christie 
pensation  was  yet  to  us  in  , 
glory  of  its  early  morn.  I  fe 
crossed  the  Kedron  and  re; 
Holy  Gospels  seated  benea 
olive-trees  in  the  garden  of 
semane,  as  if  even  I  had  I 
personal  follower  of  the  Mai 
and  in  imagination  could  he 
hosannas  of  praise  as  he  rod 
me  on  the  ass  on  the  wa) 
Bethany.  Before  this  religit 
seemed  to  me  more  like  an  ir 
tual  idea.  Now  I  felt  that  I 
Him  as  a  friend,  and  my  hea 
earnest    acquiescence  to 

H  's  remark  :    "  Coming 

Egypt,  Christ  appears  a  n 
personage;  and  the  visit 
sacred  i)laces  of  Palestine  a 
the  intellectual  and  moral  c 
tion  of  the  truth  of  Christ 
the  feeling  and  strength  of  p< 
friendship  with  its  Author." 

On  Sunday  Father  H  

brated  Mass  at  the  altar  erec 
the  spot  where  the  Blessed 
stood  during  the  Crucifixion, 
hole  in  the  rock  wherein  the 
cross  was  planted  belongs 
Greeks,  and  over  it  they  have 
ed  an  altar,  loaded  down,  I 
their  other  altars,  with  tawdry 
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lother  occasion  I  had  the 

ess  to  serve  Father  H  's 

m  the  spot  where  our  Lord 
liled  to  the  cross.  But  the 
t  happiness  of  all  was  reserv- 
the  morning  we  left  the  Holy 
'hen  madame  and  I  received 
'omniunion  from  the  hands  of 

H  ^,  who  celebrated  Mass, 

I  served,  in  the  Holy  Sepul- 
tself.  Hie  Jesus  Chris tus 
f  est.  In  that  little  tomb  the 
f  us,  who  had  shared  together 
asures  and  dangers  of  a  long 

in  Egypt  and  Nubia — here 
very  spot  where  He  was  en- 
1,  we  alone,  in  early  morn,  re- 
his  sacred  body  and  blood, 
fresh  life  and  courage  to  our 
►r  our  future  struggles  with  the 

How  much  better,  instead 
rusting  the  sepulchre  with 
and  gems,  to  have  left  it  as 
rude  and  simple  as  when  the 
rod  was  laid  in  it !  But  one 
spot  is  left  in  its  primitive 
the  grotto  of  the  Agony.  A 
altar  has  been  erected  in  it, 
iiarble  tablet  let  into  the  wall 
lis  inscription  upon  it :  **  Hie 
est  sudor  ejus  sicut  guttae 
lis  decurrentis  in  terram." 
alls  and  roof  of  the  grotto 
day  as  they  were  that  terrible 
when  they  witnessed  the 
as  drops  of  blood  rolling 
lis  sacred  face, 
limits  of  this  article  will  not 
me  to  tell  how  we  wander- 
erentially  along  the  Via  Sa- 
•  gazed  in  admiration  from 
s  summit  on  Jerusalem  the 
1  lying  at  our  feet ;  of  our  in- 
ng  visit  to  the  residence  of  the 
sse  de  La  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
spot  where  the  apostles  were 

the  Lord's  Prayer,  which 
5  inscribed  on  tlie  court-yard 
n  every  written  language.  I 
tell  of  our  visit  to  the  Ccena- 


culum,  to  the  Temple,  the  tomb  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  our  walks  througli 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  these 
descriptions  are  so  familiar  to  every 
Christian  that  I  will  content  myself 
wilh  relating  more  of  the  personal 
incidents  which  befell  us  than  gen- 
eral descriptions  of  what  we  saw. 

Father  H  and  I  left  Jerusa- 

letm  on  Tuesday  morning,  and,  after 
riding  several  hours,  camped  for  the 
night  near  the  Greek  convent  of 
Mars  Saba.  No  woman  is  allowed 
to  enter  this  convent,  and  men  only 
with  permission  of  the  Greek  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem.  We  visited  the 
tomb  of  S.  Saba,  model  of  anchorites, 
and  saw  in  one  room  the  skulls  of 
fourteen  thousand  of  his  brethren, 
most  of  them  massacred  by  the  Be- 
douins. Rev.  Mr.  Chambers,  of  New 
York,  with  two  young  frends,  was 
encamped  near  us,  and  we  spent  a 
very  pleasant  evening  in  their  tent. 
At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  wc 
were  in  the  saddle,  en  route  for  the 
Dead  Sea.  We  had  a  Bedouin  es- 
cort, who  was  attired  in  a  dilapidat- 
ed,soiled  night-shirt,  and  was  scarce- 
ly ever  with  us,  either  taking  short 
cuts  down  the  mountain-side — as  he 
was  on  foot — and  getting  far  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  or  lagging  equally  as 
far  in  the  rear.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  powerful  escort — had  we  not 
paid  the  sheik  of  the  tribe  five  dol- 
lars for  it  }  and  did  it  not  represent  * 
the  force  and  power  of  a  mighty 
tribe  of  Bedouins?  In  sober 
earnest,  this  hatless,  shoeless  es- 
cort was  a  real  protection;  for  if 
we  had  been  attacked  while  he 
was  with  us,  his  tribe,  or  the  sheik 
of  it,  would  have  been  forced  by  the 
authorities  to  make  good  our  loss, 
and,  moreover,  the  attacking  iuW 
would  have  incurred  the  enmity  of 
our  escort's  tribe — a  very  serious 
thing  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
among  men  whose  belief  is :  Whoso 
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sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  sbalK 
his  blood  be  shed.  The  Bedouins 
find  this  way  of  robbing  travellers 
more  profitable  than  the  old-time 
system  of  taking  their  victim's  Yixo- 
\wiy  vi  et  armisy  for  in  the  latter 
instance  they  are  liable  to  be  pur- 
sued, caught,  and  punished  ;  while 
in  the  former,  by  exacting  a  fee 
from  the  traveller  and  furnishing 
an  escort  in  return,  they  make  con- 
siderable money  without  fear  of 
punishment.  While  riding  along  to- 
ward the  Dead  Sea,  I  frequently 
dismounted  to  shoot  partridges,  and 
on  remounting  I  took  out  the  cart- 
ridges which  had  not  been  used, 
before  handing  my  gun  to  the  escort, 
who  carried  it  for  me.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
I  had  pursued  several  partridges, 
but  did  not  get  a  shot  at  them,  and 
returning  to  niy  horse,  held  by  the 
oscort,  I  was  about  to  draw  out  the 
Mriridgcs  when  he  requested  me 
to  let  them  remain,  so  that  I  should 
not  have  the  trouble  of  reloading 
for  the  next  shot.  1  shook  niy 
head  with  a  negative  motion,  when 
he  rcj)lied  in  an  humble  tone : 
Very  well.  I  am  a  Bedouin,  and  of 
course  you  cannot  trust  me."  And 
tiien  flaslicd  across  my  mind  that 
terrible  curse  pronounced  upon  Ish- 
mael  and  his  descendants :  *'His 
hand  shall  be  against  every  man, 
'  and  every  man's  against  him." 
Feeling  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow,  I 
looked  him  straight  in  the  eye,  as 
though  ex|)ressing  my  confidence 
in  him,  and  handed  him  the  loaded 
gun.  1  was  alone  with  him  now,  as 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  ridden  on 
.1  mile  or  two  in  advance.  But  I 
felt  perfectly  safe,  because  he  was 
walking  ahead  of  me,  and,  had  he 
meditated  treaciiery,  I  had  my  re- 
volver in  my  belt,  and  could  have 
killed  him  before  he  could  raise  the 
^un  to  shoot.    However,  I  i)resume 


that  he  simply  wanted  to 
sportsman  himself;  for  when  b> 
turned  me  the  gun,  some  houi 
terwards,  both  barrels  were  eu 
About  ten  o'clock  we  reachct 
barren  shores  of  the  Dead 
passing,  very  close  to  it,  numlx 
heaps  of  cinders,  indicating  a  r 
Bedouin  encampment.  We  t 
long  bath  in  these  buoyant  w 
I  sank  as  far  as  my  neck,  and 
walked  through  the  water  astl 
on  land.  I  remained  nearly  an 
in  the  water  without  touchin 
bottom.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
as,  when  one  assumes  the  swia 
position,  the  legs  are  thrown 
out  of  the  water.  These  w 
covering  the  site  of  Sodom  an* 
morrha,  are  cl^ar  as  crystal,  ] 
the  taste  are  bitter  as  gall.  K 
along  the  plain  for  a  short 
we  entered  the  luxurious  veget 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
dismounted  near  the  place  y 
S.  John  baptized  our  Lord,  i 
flowing,  muddy,  turbulent 
dan  !  shall  I  ever  forget  tli- 
the  pleasant  swim   I  had  ir 

sweet  waters  }    Father  H  

I  dozed  for  about  an  hour,  t( 
lunch,  and  then,  remounting, 
across  the  level  plain  of  Jcr 
and  about  five  o'clock  reaches 
tent,  pitclied  on  ffte  site  of  an 
Jericho,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mou 
Temptation,  where  Satan  w 
tempt  our  Lord  with  the  vain, 
less  riches  of  this  world, 
dinner  we  walked  a  short  dist 
and  sat  down  on  the  limb 
tree  overhanging  the  sweet  w 
of  the  heaven-healed  ft)untai 
Elisha.  Surrounded  by  ai 
Bedouins,  who  watciied  our  t 
motion  with  eagjr  curiosity, 
occasionally  in  plaintive  tone 
quested  backshecshy  we  passed : 
lighiful  hour  recalling  the  sa 
reminiscences  connected  with 
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round  us.  Behind  us  a 
ng  ruin  marks  the  site  of 
roud  Jericho — the  city  to 
the  warlike  Joshua  sent  the 
om  the  Moabitish  hills  be- 
e  Jordan  ;  the  city  destroy- 
lie  Israelitish  trumpet-blast, 
linst  which  the  terrible  curse 
>nounced  :  "  Cursed  be  the 
fore  the  Lord  that  riseth  up, 
ildetli  this  city  Jericho:  he 
y  the  foundation  thereof  in 
:-born,  and  in  his  youngest 
shall  set  up  the  gates  of  it  *' 
se  which  was  most  fearfully 
.  Yonder  Elijah  went  up 
ren   in    a  whirlwind.  Far 

the  distance  the  Dead  Sea, 
1  in  by  its  mountain  banks, 
n  and  placid  in  the  dying 

At  our  feet  is  the  broad 
f  Jericho,  and  at  our  back 
un tains  of  Judsea.  How 
*  it  must  have  seemed  to  the 
:s  when  tliey  first  saw  moun- 
)vered  with  trees  and  ver- 
In  their  old  Egyptian  home 
[1  seen  but  sand-mounlains, 
elation  in  no  place  extend- 
□nd  ti)e  level  ground  ;  and 
r  the  first  time  after  their 
desert  wanderings  they  saw 
fetation  creeping  up  the 
in-side  even  to  its  summit, 
:)usands  of  sheep  browsing 

on  every  hand.  Early  the 
orning  we  were  in  the  sad- 

rouie  for  Jerusalem,  and, 

the  spot  where  the  good 
an  ministered  to  the  poor 
o  had  fallen  among  thieves, 
:hed  Bethany  about  noon, 
ng  some  tapers  from  an  old 

we  descended  into  the 
rom  which  the  voice  of  his 
ad  called  forth  the  dead 
i.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
ome  distance  into  a  small 
r,  which  is  to-day  in  the 
)ndition  as  when  Martha's 


brother,  arising  from  the  dead,  testi- 
fied to  the  assembled  crowd  the 
pow^r  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  From 
here  we  ascended  Olivet,  and  from 
its  summit  looked  with  admiration 
upon  the  beautiful  panorama  spread 
out  beneath  us,  and  lunched  under 
the  venerable  olive-trees,  which 
perhaps  had  cast  their  shade  upon 
the  weary  form  of  our  Saviour,  and 
had  witnessed  the  glorious  miracle 
of  his  Ascension.  Soon  after  we 
reached  our  convent  home. 

The  Jews  in  the  Holy  City  are 
much  fairer  than  their  brethren  in 
America.  They  wear  the  old-time 
gabardine,  belted  at  the  waist  and 
extending  to  the  ankles ;  on  the 
head  a  high  black  felt  hat  with 
broad  brim,  while  two  curls  hang 
down  the  cheek  on  either  side. 
They  are  a  sorrowful-looking  race, 
fascinating  to  gaze  upon  as  con- 
nected with  the  great  Drama,  yet 
inspiring  me  at  the  same  time  with 
a  feeling  of  disgust  which  I  could 
not  control.  How  striking  a  pic- 
ture of  their  degradation  and  fall 
from  their  once  proud  estate  as  the 
chosen  ones  of  God,  is  shown  as 
they  gather  on  Fridays  to  their 
\vailing-place ;  five  courses  of  large 
bevelled  stones  being  all  that  re- 
main of  Solomon's  grand  Temple  ! 
Here  are  Jews  of  all  ages  and  of 
botn  sexes,  crying  bitterly  over  fall- 
en Jerusalem.  Old  men,  tottering 
up,  bury  their  faces  in  the  joints 
and  cavities,  and  weep  aloud  as 
though  their  hearts  were  breaking, 
while  in  chorus  comes  the  low, 
plaintive  wail  of  the  women.  In 
and  among,  and  around  and  about 
them,  with  shouts  of  mirth  and 
laughter,  play  the  children  of  the 
Arab  conquerors.  The  Jews  are 
permitted  to  weep  here  unmolested. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  accompa- 
nied by  Father  Guido,  we  went 
to   Bethlehem.     We   passed  the 
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night  in  the  Latin  convent, 
and  the  next  morning  madame 
and  I  received  Holy  Commun- 
ion  from  the    hands  of  Father 

H  ,  who  celebrated   Mass  in 

the  Crib  of  the  Nativity,  on  the 
spot  where  the  Wise  Men  stood 
when  adoring  the  new-born  Babe. 
The  very  spot  where  Christ  was 
born  is  marked  by  a  silver  star, 
with  this  inscription  upon  it :  "  Hie 
de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus 
Natus  est."  The  star  belongs  to 
the  Latins,  but  the  altar  over  it  to 
the  Greeks,  who  have  several  times 
attempted  to  carry  off  the  star,  but 
unsuccessfully.  They,  of  course, 
will  not  permit  the  Latins  to  cele- 
brate Mass  upon  the  altar.  The 
Greeks,  being  more  powerful,  are 
continually  harassing  and  heaping 
all  sorts  of  indignities  upon  the 
Latins,  who  are  obliged  to  submit 
to  them.  Shame  upon  the  Catho- 
lic nations  of  Europe — nations 
which  in  bygone  times  sent  forth 
those  noble  bands  of  Crusaders, 
sacrificing  their  lives  to  rescue  the 
holy  ])laces  from  infidel  hands ! 
But  Easter  a  year  ago  they  de- 
stroyed the  valuable  hangings  in 
the  Holy  Oil),  presented  to  the 
L'atins  by  the  French  government, 
and  stole  two  pictures  from  their 
altars  valued  at  six  tliousand  dol- 
lars apiece.  Nay,  more  than  tliis  : 
they  even  severely  wounded  with  a 
sword  the  Franciscan  brother  who 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  their  nefarious  designs. 
And  again  the  past  Easter,  but  a 
few  days  before  we  were  there,  wit- 
nessed another  of  these  terrible 
scenes  of  barbarism  and  inluimani- 
ty.  A  number  of  unoffending  pil- 
grims, just  returned  from  their  an- 
nual Easter  visit  to  the  Jordan,  were 
denied  entrance  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  basilica  over  the  Holy  Crib. 
And  wlien  they  insisted  upon  enter- 


ing the  church — which  is  com 
property,  and  in  which  they  h 
perfect  right  to  go — and  atteui 
to  force  their  way  in,  they  wer 
rested  by  the  Turkish  govemc 
Bethlehem — who  is  in  league 
the  Greeks — under  the  pretext 
they  were  inciting  to  riot,  and 
into  a  loathsome  dungeon  in 
salem.  But,  thanks  to  the  exei 
of  M.  de  L^sseps,  they  were  s 
quently  released. 

I  rode  over  to  the  hill  whei 
shepherds  watched  their  1 
that  eventful  night  when  the  a 
announced  to  them  the  "  gla( 
ings  of  great  joy."  In  the 
noon  we  rode  across  the  moiji 
to  Ain-Karim,  the  birth-pla< 
S.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  women  in  this  part  c 
country,  but  particularly  in 
leheni  and  its  vicinity,  carr 
their  fortunes  on  their  Ii 
Dressed  in  the  picturesque  ga 
the  Moabitish  women,  their 
are  hung  in  great  numbers 
theircaps.  Oneyoung  motlier 
her  babe  in  her  arms,  and 
her  cap  almost  covered  with 
of  gold  coins,  approached  n 
Ain-Karim,  and  begged  me 
piteous  tone  for  a  copper,  an* 
pearcd  delighted  \vhen  I  gave 
her.  'J'hey  would  almost  sc 
starve  than  part  with  these  t 
in  which  they  take  great  pride 
I  imagine  that  after  they  are 
ried  their  husbands  find  meai 
obtaining  possession  of  them, 
then  they  get  into  general  cir 
tion  again.  We  went  to  see 
scene  of  the  Visitation,  over  m 
an  altar  had  been  erected  in 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  but  \i 
had  been  concealed  for  centi 
and  only  accidentally  discoven 
late  by  the  Latins  in  renovi 
their  church.  Alongside  the  ; 
is  the  impression  of  a  baby  in 
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It  is  said  that  when  Herod's 
ers  came  to  the  house  of  S. 
ibeth  to  execute  their  master's 
lerous  commands  to  massacre 
ittle  innocents,  the  saintly  mo- 
pressed  her  Infant  against  the 
which  opened,  received  him, 
then,  closing  again,  hid  him 
view ;  and  thus  was  he  saved 
ow  up  a  voice  crying  in  the 
jrness,  Make  straight  the  way 
e  Lord."  We  spent  the  night 
e  convent  built  on  the  site  of 
house  where  was  born  this 
atest  of  men."  The  next  day 
eturned  to  Jerusalem,  visiting 


en  route  the  Greek  church  on  the 
spot  where  grew  the  tree  from 
which  the  sacred  cross  was  made. 

Shortly  after  this  we  left  the  Holy 
City,  soon  bade  farewell  to  our 
trusty  dragoman,  and  embarked  on 
the  Tiln^e  at  Jaffa,  bound  for  Mar- 
seilles. Oh !  what  impressions  were 
made  upon  me  by  my  short  sojourn 
among  those  sacred  places.  How 
my  faith  was  strengthened,  and  my 
love  and  devotion  increased,  and 
how  earnestly  and  often  I  wished, 
and  still  wish,  that  each  and  every 
one  I  know  could  see  what  I  have 
seen  and  feel  as  I  now  feel ! 
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One  aim  there  is  of  endkn  worth, 

Or.e  sole-mifficient  love  — 
To  do  thy  will,  O  God  !  on  earth, 

And  reign  with  thee  abore. 
From  joys  that  failed  my  b-miI  to  fill. 

From  hop^  that  all  beg-iiled, 
To  changeless  rest  in  thy  dear  will, 

O  Jesus  !  call  thy  child." 


<ETER  Beach  was  divided  into 
distinct  parts  by  a  line  of  cliff 
ing  far  out  into  Exeter  Bay. 
w  tlie  eastern  face  of  the  clilT 
the  Moore  estate,  and  then 
;  the  town ;  but  on  the  west 
was  an  inlet,  backed  by  dense 
is,  and  bounded  on  the  farther 
imity  by  another  wall  of  rock. 
1  was  known  as  Lonely  Cove, 
deserved  its  title.  From  it  one 
ed  straight   out  to  the  open 

no  island  intervened,  nor  was 
hing  visible  on  shore  save  tiie 

long  arms  of  frowning  rock, 
:ircuit  of  pine  coming  close  to 
?dge  of  drift-wood  that  marked 
limit  of  the  tide«  and,  at  the 

distance,  a    solitary  house. 


.This  had  once  been  occupied  by  a 
man  wlio  made  himself  a  home 
apart  from  every  one,  and  died  as 
lonely  as  he  lived ;  since  then  it 
had  been  deserted,  and  was  crum- 
bling to  decay,  and  many  believed  it 
to  be  haunted. 

Along  this  beach,  about  three 
o'clock  one  Christmas  Eve,  Jane 
Moore  was  walking.  It  was  a  dull 
afternoon,  with  a  lowering  sky,  and 
a  chill  in  the  air  which  foreboded 
rain  rather  than  snow ;  but,  wrap- 
ped in  her  velvet  cloak  and  furs  of 
costly  sable,  Jane  did  not  heed  the 
weather. 

Her  heart  was  full  to  overflowing. 
From  the  first  Christmas  that  she 
could  remember  to  the  one  previous 
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to  his  death,  she  had  taken  that 
walk  with  her  father  every  Christ- 
mas eve,  while  he  talked  with  her 
of  the  joy  of  the  coming  day,  sang 
her  old  Christmas  carols,  and 
sought  to  prepare  her  for  a  holy  as 
well  as  a  merry  feast.  He  had  tried 
to  be  father  and  mother  both  to  his 
motherless  girl,  but  his  heart  ached 
as  he  watched  her  self-willed,  impe- 
rious nature,  often  only  to  be  curb- 
ed by  her  extreme  love  for  him. 

"  Be  patient,  my  friend,"  the  old 
priest  who  knew  his  solicitude  used 
to  say.  "  It  is  a  very  noble  nature. 
Tlirougli  much  suffering  and  failure, 
it  may  be,  but  surely,  nevertheless, 
our  Jane  will  live  a  grand  life  yet 
for  the  love  of  God."  And  so 
James  Moore  strove  to  believe  and 
hope,  till  death  closed  his  eyes 
when  his  daughter  was  only  thirteen 
years  old. 

Heiress  of  enormous  wealth,  and 
of  a  beauty  which  had  been  famous 
in  that  county  for  six  generations, 
loving  keenly  all  that  was  fair,  lux- 
urious, and  intellectual,  Jane  Moore 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  women 
of  her  day.  Dancing  and  riding, 
conversation  and  music — she  threw 
lierself  into  each  pursuit  by  turn 
witli  the  s:ime  whole-hearted  aban- 
don  which  had  ever  characterized 
her.  Yet  tiic  priest  who  had  bap- 
tized her,  and  who  gave  her  special, 
])rayerful  care  and  direction,  laid 
seemingly  little  check  u])on  her. 
Such  religious  duties  as  were  given 
lier  she  performed  fnilhfully;  she 
never  missed  the  daily  Mass  or 
monthly  confession ;  not  a  poor 
cottage  in  the  village  in  which  she 
was  not  known  and  loved,  though 
as  yet  she  only  came  with  smiles 
and  money  and  cheery  words,  in- 
stead of  personal  tendance  and 
real  self-denial.  No  ball  shortened 
her  prayers,  no  sport  hindered  her 
brief  daily  meditation.    The  priest 


knew  that  beyond  all  other  d( 
that  soul  sought  the  Lord ;  be 
all  other  loves,  loved  him; 
that  she  strove,  though  poorl; 
imperfectly  and  with  daily  fa 
to  subject  her  will  to  the  \ 
will  of  God.  To  have  draw 
curb  too  tightly  then  might 
been  to  ruin  all ;  the  wise 
waited,  and,  while  he  waite 
prayed. 

This  Christmas   Eve  on 
Jane  Moore  was  speeding 
the  beach  was  the  last  she 
ever  spend  as  a  merry  girl 
old  home.    As  a  wife,  as  a  in 
she  might  come  there  agai: 
with  Epiphany  her  girlhoo<U 
must  end.    Her  heart,  once 
had  been  given  wholly,  and  \ 
Everett  was  worthy  of  the  gif 
the  breaking  of  old  ties  told 
upon  Jane,  who  always  mad 
burdens  heavier  than  need 
her  constant  endeavor  to  ga 
own  will  and  way.    Her  han 
face  looked  dark  and  sallo' 
afternoon  ;  the  thin,  quiverin 
trils  and  compressed  lips  to) 
storm  in  her  heart. 

I  cnnnot  understand  it. 
said    aloud,    "  Why  must 
away  }    Surely  it  was  right  t 
to  live  always    in  my  old 
among  my  father's  people, 
should  God  let  Henry's  fath 
and  live  and  live  to  be  ninety 
old,  and  he  be  mean  and  tr 
some    and  why  should  my  d 
ther  die  young,  when  I  needec 
I  cannot  bear  to  go  away." 

And  then  came  to  her 
words  said  to  her  that  very 
ftjw  words,  but  strong,  out  of 
and  loving  heart — "God  asks 
thing  from  you  this  Christmas 
midst  of  your  joy,  which  I  I 
he  will  ask  from  you,  in  joy  < 
row,  all  your  life  long  until  1: 
it.    He  wants  the  entire  sur 
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our  will.  I  do  not  know  how 
ill  do  it,  but  I  am  sure  he  will 
r  let  you  alone  till  he  has 
!d  his  end.  Make  it  youi* 
<>tmas  prayer  that  he  will  teach 
that  his  will  is  better  and 
ter  than  anything  our  wills 
crave." 

e  flew  faster  along  the  beach, 
ing  by  the  very  motion  to  find 
f  for  the  swelling  of  her  heart, 
annot  bear  il,"  she  cried — "  to 
always  to  do  something  I  do, 
rant  to  do !  I  cannot  bear  it. 
I  can,  and  I  will.     God  help 

But  I  cannot  understand." 
I,  on,  faster  still,  sobs  choking 
to^rs  blinding  her.    "  I  wanted 
uch  to  live  and  die  here.  God 

have  known  it,  and  what  dif- 
ce  could  it  make  to  him  V* 
)on't  yc !  Don't  ye,  Tom ! 
?  no  right.  Ye  mustn't,  for 
s  sake."  The  words,  in  a 
an's  shrill  voice,  as  of  one 
with  fasting  or  illness, 
strong  for  the  instant  with 
strength  of  a  grcnt  fear  or 
broke  in  upon  Jane's  passion, 
coming  to  herself,  she  found 
she  was  close  to  the  Haunted 
je.  Fear  was  unknown  to  her; 
I  instant  she  stood  within  the 
I. 

idently  some  tramp,  poorer 
the  ])oorest,  had  sought  shelter 
tie  better  than  none,  alas  ! — in 
wretched  place.  A  haggard 
an  was  crouching  on  a  pile  of 
veed  and  drift-wood,  holding 
ly  to  something  hidden  in  the 
sd  clothing  liuddled  about  her, 
ing  to  keep  it — whatever  it 
it  be — from  the  grasp  of  a  des- 
Le,  half-starved  man  who  bent 
her. 

jie  it  to  me,"  he  cried.  "  I  tell 
»oll,  I'll  have  it,  that  I  wull,  for 
e.    And  I'll  trample  it,  and  I'll 
it,  that  I  wull.    No  more  car- 


rying o'  crucifixes  for  we,  and  1 
knows  on't.  Gie  us  bread  and 
butter,  say  I,  and  milk  for  the  babby 
there." 

**  Nay,  nay,  Tom,"  the  woman 
pleaded.  "It's  Christmas  Eve. 
He'll  send  us  summat  the  night, 
sure.    Wait  one  night,  Tom." 

"  Christmas  !  What's  him  to  we  ? 
Wait !  Wait  till  ye  starve  and  freeze 
to  death,  lass;  but  I'll  not  do'l. 
There's  no  God  nowhere,  and  no 
Christmas — it's  all  a  sham — and 
there sha'n't  be  no  crucifixes  neither 
where  I  bes.  Ha !  I's  got  him  now, 
and  I'll  have  my  own  way,  lass." 

"Stop,  man!"  Jane  stood  close 
beside  him,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
her  proud  and  fearless  face.  "  Give 
me  the  crucifix,"  she  said. 

But  she  met  eyes  as  fearless  as 
her  own,  which  scanned  her  from 
head  to  foot.  "  And  who  be  you  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Jane  Moore,"  she  answered, 
with  the  ring  that  was  always  in  her 
voice  when  she  named  her  father's 
honored  name. 

"  And  what's  that  to  me  7  "  the 
man  exclaimed.  "Tak?'s  more'n 
names  to  save  this."  And  he  shook 
the  crucifix  defiantly. 

"  Stop,  stop  !"  Jane  cried.  "  I  will 
pay  you  well  to  stop." 

"  Why  then,  miss  ?" 

"Your  God  died  on  a  cross," 
Jane  answered.  "You  shall  not 
harm  his  crucifix." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  miss  !  Shall 
not  My  wuH's  as  strong  as  yours. 
I'll  warrant.  God!  There's  no 
God  ;  else  why  be  ye  in  velvets  an<l 
her  in  rags  }  That's  why  I  trample 
this  'un.'' 

In  another  moment  the  cru(  ifix 
would  have  lain  beneath  his  heel ; 
but  Jane  flung  herself  on  her  knees. 
All  pride  was  gone ;  tears  rained 
from  her  eyes ;  she,  who  had  been 
used  to  command  and  to  be  obeyed. 
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pleaded  like  a  beggar,  with  humble 
yet  passionate  pleading,  at  the  feet 
of  this  beggar  and  outcast. 

"  Wait,  wait,"  she  cried.  "  Oh  ! 
liear  me.  Truly  your  God  was 
born  in  a  stable  and  died  upon  a 
cross.  He  loves  you,  and  he  was 
as  poor  as  you." 

"  There  be  no  God,"  the  man  re- 
iterated hoarsely.  "It's  easy  for 
the  likes  o'  ye  to  talk,  all  warm  and 
full  and  comfortable." 

Jane  wrung  her  hands.  "  I  cannot 
explain,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  un- 
derstand. But  it  must  be  that  God 
knows  best.  He  sent  me.  Come 
home  with  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
food  and  clothes  and  money." 

**  Not  I,"  cried  the  man  defiantly. 
**  1  knows  that  trick  too  well,  miss. 
Food  and  clothes  belike,  but  a  jail 
too.  ril  trust  none.  Vay  me 
here." 

Jane  turned  her  pocket  out.  "  I 
l  iive  nothing  with  me,"  she  said. 

Will  you  not  trust  me?"  But  in 
his  hard-set  face  slie  read  her  an- 
swer while  she  spoke. 

Very    well,"    she  continued. 
Take  a  note  from  me  to  niy  stew- 
ard.   He  will  pay  you." 

"  Let's  see't,"  was  tlie  brief  reply. 

Hastily  she  wrote  a  few  words  in 
])encil,  and  he  read  them  aloud. 

Now,  miss,"  he  said,  "it's  not 
safe  for  me  to  be  about  town  much 
'fore  dark,  and,  what's  more,  I  won't 
trust  ye  there  neither.  Here  ye'Il 
bide  the  night  througli,  if  ye  means 
what  ye  says." 

*'  O  Tom  !"  the  woman  exclaim- 
ed, breaking  silence  for  the  first 
time  since  Jane  spoke,  "  'twull  be 
;i  fearful  night  for  the  like  o'  she." 

**  I^et  her  feel  it,  tlicn,"  he  retorted. 
Wasn't  her  Lord  she  talks  on  born 
in  the  cold  and  the  gloom  to-night, 
'cording  to  you  and  she,  lass  }  Let 
her  try'l,  say  I,  and  see  what  she'll 
believe  come  morn." 


Like  a  flash  it  passed  i 
Jane's  mind  that  her  last  m 
Mass  among  her  own  peo| 
•  taken  from  her ;  that,  know 
uncertain  ways,  no  one  wool 
of  seeking  her  till  it  was  ti 
any  more  than  her  stevai 
used  to  her  impulses,  would 
of  questioning  a  note  of  \ 
matter  who  brought  it.  \ 
the  keen  pang  of  disappoio 
thrill  of  sweetness  minglec 
not  her  Lord  indeed  bom 
cold  and  the  gloom  that  nig 
am  quite  willing  to  wait,"  s 
quietly. 

The  man  went  to  th< 
"  Tide's  nigh  full,"  he  sail 
night's  nigh  here.  I'll  go  a 
But  mark  ye,  miss,  I'll  be 
'tother  side,  to  see  ye  don'i 
Trust  me  to  wait  patient,  till 
dark  for  ye  to  come." 

Jane  watched  him  till 
reached  the  further  line  of  I 
then  she  buried  her  face 
hands.  Space  and  time  se 
nothing;  again,  as  for  years 
been  used  to  do,  she  strove 
herself  in  the  stable  at  Be 
and  the  child-longing  ros 
her  to  clasp  the  Holy  Infai 
arms,  and  warm  him  at  h 
and  clothe  him  like  a  princ 
then  she  remembered  what 
had  said  :  "  It's  easy  for  th 
ye  to  talk,  all  warm  and 
comfortable." 

There  are  natures  still  a 
that  cannot  be  content  un 
lavish  the  whole  box  of  < 
on  the  Master's  feet.  Jan» 
to  the  heap  of  sea-weed  w 
half-frozen  woman  lay, 
rise  for  a  minute.?"  she  as 
tly.  "  I  am  going  to  chang 
with  you.  Yes,  I  am  strong 
walk  about  and  bear  it  all ; 
will  freeze  if  you  lie  here." 
ting  down  the  woman's  feel 
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a  bright,  sweet  will,  Jane 

y- 

lausted,  her  companion 
upon  her  poor  couch, 
11  asleep ;  and  when  the 
Jane  took  it  from  her, 
ful  wailing  should  rouse 
to  whom  had  come 
getfulness  of  her  utter 

feed  or  soothe  it.  She 
e  child  in  her  rags,  and 

room  with  it  for  hours 

It  seemed  to  her  that 
freeze  to  death  if  she 
*'or  a  time  the  wind 
isly  and  the  rain  fell  in 
o  blessed  vision  came 
e  darkness  of  her  vigil ; 
to  keep  the  cold  from 
she  felt  its  sting  sharp- 
ifully  the  whole  night 
L'he  first  few  hours  were 
she  had  ever  spent,  yet 

not  have  exchanged 
\  sweetest  joy  this  world 
;iven  her.  "  My  Lord 
Oie  kept  saying.  **  My 
►Id  to-night.'* 
{ — it  seemed  to  her  that 

very  late — the  storm 
r.    She   went    to  the 

clouds  were  lifting,  and 
le  sea  was  glimmering 
le  last  rays  of  a  hidden 

moon.  Below  a  mass 
ids,  and  just  above  the 
d  sea,  shone  out  a  large 

Across  the  water,  heav- 
like  one  v  ho  has  fallen 
•  violent  weeping,  and 
\  slumber,  came  to  her 
f  the  clock  striking  mid- 
then  all  the  chimes  rang 
d  she  knew  tliat  the 
ad  longed  for  had  be- 

)t  bear  it  !'*  she  cried ; 
he  child  stir  on  her 
gathering  it  closer  to 
id  slowly  :  '*  God  un- 
L.  XXII.— 35 


derstands.  His  way  must  be  best." 
And  she  tried  to  join  in  spirit  with 
those  in  church  who  greeted  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  • 

Surely  there  was  some  reason  for 
her  great  disappointment  and  for 
her  suffering  that  night.  Reason  } 
Was  it  not  enough  to  be  permitted 
thus  to  share  His  first  night  of  de- 
privation ?  And  presently  she  be- 
gan to  plan  for  herself  God's  plan — 
how  the  man  would  return,  and 
find  her  there  wet  and  cold  and. 
hungry,  and  would  learn  why  she 
had  done  it,  and  would  never 
doubt  God  again.  She  fancied 
them  all  at  home  with  her,  employ- 
ed  by  her,  brought  back  to  a  happy, 
holy  life ;  and  she  prayed  long  and 
earnestly  for  each. 

He  did  come,  as  soon  as  the  gray 
morning  twilight  broke — came  with 
haste,  bade  his  wife  rise,  and  take 
her  child  and  follow  him.  •  He  gave 
no  time  for  the  words  Jane  wished 
to  speak ;  but  when  the  woman  said 
that  she  must  return  the  garments 
v/hich  had  kept  her  warm,  and  per- 
haps alive,  that  night,  Jane  cried 
"  No,  no  !    It  is  as  if  I  had  kep 
our  Lady  warm  for  once,  and  car- 
ried her  Child,  not  yours."  And 
she  clasped  the  baby  passionately^ 
kissing  it  again  and  again. 

The  man  stood  doubtful,  then 
tore  the  rich  cloak  from  his  wife's 
shoulders,  seized  the  mean  one 
which  it  had  replaced,  wrapped  her 
in  it,  hiding  thus  the  costly  attire, 
that  might  have  caused  suspicion, 
then  looked  about  the  room. 

**  The  crucifix  V*  he  said. 

"  Is  it  not  mine  V*  Jane  asked. 

He  pointed  to  the  woman.  "  It's 
her  bit  o*  comfort,"  he  said.  "  Gie 
it  to  her,  miss.  Plenty  ye's  got,  I 
wot.    I'll  ne'er  harm  'un  again." 

There  was  no  more  farewell  than 
that;  no  more  promise  of  bettei 
things.    In  a  few  minutes  they  had 
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disappeared  among  the  pines ;  and 
cold,  suffering,  disheartened,  Jane 
made  her  way  homeward.  To  her 
truest  home  first;  for  bells  were 
ringing  for  first  Mass,  and  Jaiie 
stole  into  church,  and,  clad  in  beg- 
gar's rags  beneath  her  velvet  cloak, 
scnelt  in  real  humility  to  receive  her 
Lord.  "  I  do  not  understand,"  she 
said  to  him,  sobbing  softly.  "  No- 
thing that  I  do  succeeds  as  I  like. 
But,  my  Jesus,  I  am  sure  thy  will 
is  best,  only  I  wanted  so  much  to 
help  them  for  thee.  Why  was  it, 
my  Jesus  ?** 

But  the  years  went  by,  and 
though  Cliristmas  after  Christmas 
Jane  remembered  with  a  pang  that 
great  disappointment,  her  longings 
and  her  questions  remained  unan- 
-swered. 

And  so  it  was  in  almost  every- 
thing. Her  life  after  that  strange 
Christmas  Eve  was  one  of  constant, 
heroic,  personal  service  for  others, 
in  the  love  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus.  The  brilliant  woman  was 
never  seen  again  at  ball  or  hunt, 
but  beside  the  beds  of  the  sick  and 
suffering  she  was  daily  to  be  found, 
making  the  most  painful,  repul- 
sive cases  her  special  care.  And 
she,  who  had  delighted  in  daintiest 
apparel,  never  wore  again  after  that 
Christmas  morning  jewels  or  costly 
clothing.  "  I  have  tasted  once  the 
sweetness  of  faring  like  my  Lord/' 
she  said  impetuously  to  her  hus- 
band. "  Do  not  break  my  heart 
by  making  me  all  warm  and  full 
and  comfortable  again."  And  he, 
whose  high  soul  answered  nobly  to 
her  own,  never  tried  to  hold  her 
back,  but  followed  her  eagerly  in 
lier  earnest  following  of  her  Lord. 

Yet  the  self-wMlled  nature  cost  its 
owner  many  sufferings  before  it 
learned  submission  to  tlie  divine 
Master.  It  pleased  God  that  Jane 
Everett  should  live  to  an  advanced 


and  very  strong  old  age,  aD( 
pleased  him  through  all  tboi 
to  cooform  her  will  to  his 
stant  and  peculiar  trials.  T 
band  whom  she  loved  with 
most  idolatrous  love  was  tak 
her,  without  an  instant  s  wan 
a  fearful  accident.  Her  soiu 
she  dedicated  to  God's  holy 
hood,  died  in  their  cradle 
daughters  grew  into  the 
bloom  of  womanhood,  only 
come  the  brides  of  death.  ^ 
thing  quenched  the  fire  in  h 
and  the  cry  of  her  heart  fo 
was  still  its  old  cry:  "0( 
cannot  bear  it.  Yes,  I  can. 
will  is  best.  But  I  cannot 
stand." 

One  Advent  the  last  rei 
friend  of  her  youth  sent  to  h 
ging  her  to  come  with  haste 
with  her  the  last  Chnstm 
could  expect  to  be  togei 
earth  ;  and  the  brave  old 
though  craving  to  spend  I 
season  near  her  darlings' 
went  forth  to  face  the  ii 
weather  with  as  stout  a  he; 
her  youth  she  had  sped  ale 
ter  Beach  under  the  thi 
sky.  In  a  little  village,  wit 
near  who  knew  her  except 
vants,  Death  laid  his  hand 
who  had  desired  him  f 
days. 

This  is  a  serious  illn 
physician  said  to  her.  Th 
ing  rightly  the  spirit  with 
had  to  deal,  he  added  :  "  r 
unto  death,  madam." 

"  Harness  the  horses,  t 
said,  lifting  herself,  **  an( 
get  to  Ewemouth  and  die 
Send  for  a  priest,"  tl 
answered  her.  "  You  hav 
to  lose." 

"  It  has  been  always  sc 
Jane  said,  looking  up  pitil 
the  face  of  the  priest  whe 
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om  the  time  that  I 
ave  myself  to  God, 
e,  he  has  thwarted 
ly.  Sixty  years  ago 
mas  Eve  he  did  it. 
:k  to  me  as  hard  to 
and  all  my  life  has 
'  And  slowly  and 
le  told  the  story  of 
nely  Cove, 
lys  been  so,  father, 
ave  loved  any  one 
Ip  any  one,  I  have 
ave  left  me." 
T,"  the  priest  repli- 
Ic  in  a  life  like  yours 
i  subjection  of  the 
mber  of  holy  actions 

sure  that  "what  we 
ften  success  in  God's 
igh  his  power.  He 
sacrifice  from  you. 
is  brought  you  here 
3wning  blessing  to 
pportunity  of  a  last 
ender  of  your  will 
;sed  will.  Will  you 
r  whole  life,  that  to 
ompleteand  marred, 
ur  own  plans  and 
to  him  without  re- 
.'lieve,  certainly,  that 
jtter  than  yours  ?" 
crucifix  before  her, 
le  long  years  seem- 
e  a  dream,  and  she 

the  biting  cold  in 
ise  at  Lonely  Cove, 
Id  nestled  upon  her 
with  it  the  thought 
bed,  and  the  ques- 
d  so  much  suffering 
I  that  manger  her 
;d  to  the  hard  couch 
id  to  all  that  niys- 
;  came  the  mysteri- 
Not   my   will,  but 

I  kissed  the  offered 


crucifix.  "Yes,  father,"  she  said 
meekly.  "  May  the  most  just,  most 
high,  and  most  amiable  will  of  God 
be  done,  praised,  and  eternally  ex- 
alted in  all  things.  I  had  rather 
die  here,  O  my  God  !  since  it  is  thy 
blessed  will,  than  in  any  other  place 
on  earth." 

**  Amen,"  said  the  priest. 

But  when  the  last  sacraments  had 
been  administered,  and  Jane  lay 
calm  and  patient  now,  waiting  her 
release,  the  priest  drew  near  to  her, 
and  looked  with  a  great  reverenc 
upon  her  face. 

"  My  daughter,"  he  said  "  it  is  at 
times  the  will  of  God  \o  show  us 
even  here  the  use  of  some  part  at 
least  of  what  he  has  let  us  do  for 
him.  Be  sure  his  Sacred  Heart  re- 
members all  the  rest  as  well.  Sixty 
years  ago  this  Christmas  Eve  my 
father  was  saved  from  a  great  sin, 
my  mother  and  I  from  death,  by  a 
Christian  woman's  love  for  her  Lord. 
The  first  confession  I  ever  heard 
was  my  own  father's  last.  He  told 
me  that  from  the  time  he  saw  that 
rich  young  girl  in  rags  endure  the 
biting  cold  for  God,  faith  lived  in 
his  heart,  and  would  not  die,  I  saw 
him  pass  away  from  earth  in  peni- 
tence and  hope.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  I  have  labored  among 
God's  poor  as  your  thank-offering. 
Madam,  my  mother  by  the  love  of 
God,  God  sends  you  this  token  that 
he  has  worked  his  own  work  by 
means  of  you  all  your  life  long. 
He  sends  you  this  token,  because 
you  have  given  him  the  thing  he 
most  desired  of  you — your  will." 

Jane  folded  her  aged  hands  hum- 
bly. "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord  !"  she- 
said,  low  and  faint,  and  then  a  voire 
as  of  a  son  and  priest  at  once  spoke 
clearly,  seeing  her  time  had  come : 
Depart,  O  Christian  soul!  in 
peace." 
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THE  APOSTOLIC  MISSION  TO  CHILI. 


A  CHAPTER  IN  TUB  LIFE  OF  PIUS  IX. 


Before  entertaining  ourselves 
with  an  account  of  the  voyage  and 
journeys,  from  Genoa  to  Buenos 
Ayres  and  across  the  continent  to 
Valparaiso,  of  the  first  pope  who  has 
ever  been  to  America,  we  shall  en- 
ter into  a  few  details  to  show  the 
occasion  of  the  apostolic  mission 
which  he  accompanied  in  an  offi- 
':ial  capacity. 

The  great  reverses  of  Spain  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  the  consequent  weaken- 
ing of  the  bonds  that  united  her 
American  colonies  to  their  mother- 
country,  besides  some  other  causes 
silently  working  since  the  emanci- 
pation, of  the  thirteen  British  pro- 
vinces from  England,  finally  led  to  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
was  established  after  several  years 
of  war.  But  the  king  to  whose 
i^overnment  these  New-World  pos- 
sessions had  been  subject  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years  refused  to  re- 
cognize the  accomplished  fact  or 
to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  rebels  against  his  authority.* 

The  Congress  of  Verona,  in  1822, 
look  some  notice  of  these  revolted 
countries  ;  but  the  European  pow- 
ers did  not  all  agree  to  receive 
them  into  the  family  of  nations  by 
a  formal,  recognition,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  views  expressed  in 

♦  Among  the  Spanish  subjects  in  the  colonies, 
there  was  a  class  corresponding  to  the  Loyalists  of 
ilie  American  Revolution.  One  of  these  was  Don 
Miguel  Moreno,  a  magistrate  belonging  to  a  most  re- 
spectable colonial  family,  and  the  honored  father  of 
His  Eminence  the  present  Archbishop  of  Valladolid, 
who  was  bom  in  Guatemala  on  Nov.  24.  1817,  and 
is  therefore, in  a  strici  sense  of  the  word,  the  first 
American  who  has  been  made  a  cardinal. 


that  assembly  gave  rise  on  ll 
of  the  President  of  the 
States  to  a  declaration  of 
which  has  been  called  the  \ 
Doctrine  *  The  Holy  Sec, 
sublimer  interests  to  deal 
could  not  act  as  indifferently 
matter  as  other  governments 
looked  only  to  temporal  ad? 
and  wrangled  over  old  syst 
public  policy  regardless  of 
events.  By  the  quixotic  ob 
of  Spain  the  South  Amcri 
publics  suffered  much  inc 
ence,  particularly  in  point 
gion,  because  Rome  cou 
provide  for  their  spiritual 
without  risking  an  open 
with  his  Catholic  Majestj 
were  royal  pretensions  of  r 
ing  the  exercise  of  papal 
even  in  merely  nominal  domi 
During  the  latter  part  c 
VII.  *s  pontificate  the  gove; 
of  Chili  sent  one  of  its  disting 

♦  Message  of  December  a,  1883. 

t  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  tedioos  t 
Rome  endured  before  being  able  to  appoii 
to  independent  Spanish  America,  with  b( 
establishing  the  hierarchy  in  the  Unite 
Yet  the  Spaniards  and  Loyalbts,  vbo  > 
forgot  that  political  differences  should  ar 
fere  with  religious  unity,  might  have  foon^ 
dent  for  this  aversion  in  the  case  of  their 
brethren.  In  a  sketch  of  the  church  is  ti 
States,  written  by  Bishop  Carroll  in  1790. 
that  "  during  the  whole  war  there 
communication  between  the  Catho'ics  01 
.ind  their  bishop,  who  was  the  vicar  tp 
the  London  district.  To  his  spiritual  j« 
were  subject  the  United  States;  but  «1 
would  hold  no  corrc«;pondencc  witha  coarf 
he,  perhaps,  considered  in  a  stale  of  rrf 
whether  a  natural  indolence  and  irred 
strained  him,  the  fact  is  he  held  nokia 
course  with  priest  or  layn^an  m  this  p 
charge."— B.  U.  Campl>ell  *'Mcmoiis,  e 
Most  Kcv.  John  Carroll,"  in  the  V.  5 
Magazine^  1845. 
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rchdeacon  Don  Jos^ 
ivoy  to  Rome,  with 
to  try  to  establish 
istical  relations  be- 
ly  See  and  Santiago, 
his  country.  He  ar- 
•n  August  22,  1822, 
received,  but  only  in 
capacity.  The  pope 
agnize  him  as  a  polit- 

I  the  7  th  of  September 
Holy  Father  address- 
he  Bishop  of  Merida 
,  in  which  he  express- 
licitous  for  the  spir- 
es of  his  children  in 
mt  parts  of  America, 

his  ardent  desire  to 
A  little  later  he 
rial  congregation  of 
presided  over  by  Del- 
became  his  successor 
;  and  after  mature 
\  the  religious  affairs 
royalties  of  Spain,  it 
d  to  send  a  mission 
rountry  being  chosen 
as  having  made  the 
This  measure  so 
Spanish  government 
io  Monsignor — after- 
lal — Giustiniani  was 
id  although  he  was 
milted  to  return,  the 
jd  upon  him  left  its 
for,  coming  very  near 
•  of  votes  requisite  to 
e  conclave  after  Pius 
,  the  court  of  Mad- 
s  fortune  by  the  ex- 
odious  privilege  call- 
va  ;  the  ground  of  his 

II  the  Papacy  being 
Rome  to  have  been 
:ion  in  the  appoint- 
ips  to  South  America. 

of  veto  expires  with 
nee  in  each  conclave ; 

Cappellari  (Gregory 
.s  we  shall  see,  had  the 


most  to  do  with  these  episcopal 
nominations,  was  elected  pope. 

The  choice  of  a  vicar-apostolic 
for  the  Chilian  mission  fell  upon 
Prof.  Ostini  (later  nuncio  to  Bra- 
zil and  a  cardinal),  who,  after  hav- 
ing accepted  the  position,  saw  fit 
suddenly  to  decline  it  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself.  In  his 
stead  Don  Giovanni  Muzi,  then  at- 
tached to  the  nunciature  at  Vienna, 
was  selected,  and,  having  been  re- 
called to  Rome,  was  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Philippi  in  partibus 
infidtliutn^  with  orders  to  proceed ' 
immediately  to  Santiago.  The  mis- 
sion, of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
particularly  hereafter,  embarked 
on  October  4,  1823,  and  reached 
Rome  on  its  return  the  7th  of 
July,  1825. 

Leo  XII.  succeeded  Pius  VII. 
In  1824  the  republic  of  Colombia 
sent  Don  Ignacio  Texada  to  Rome 
with  an  application  for  bishops  and 
apostolic  vicars  in  that  immense 
region  ;  but  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor. Chevalier  Vargas,  a  haughty 
diplomnte,  brimful  of  EspaHolismo^ 
went  to  the  pope  and  demanded 
his  dismissal.  This  was  refused. 
The  envoy  had  come  for  spiritual 
interests,  not  on  political  grounds ; 
and  the  Spaniard  could  not  con- 
vince Leo  that  the  rebel's  argument 
— by  which  he  asked  no  more  than 
that  species  of  indirect  recognition 
granted  by  the  Holy  See,  under  In- 
nocent X.  and  Alexander  VII.,  to 
the  house  of  Braganza  when  it  forc- 
ed Portugal  from  under  Spanish 
rule — was  not  a  good  one  and 
founded  on  precedent.  Neverthe- 
less, Texada  returned  to  Bologna, 
and  finally  withdrew  altogether 
from  the  Papal  States.  He  had 
some  fine  qualities,  T)ut  lacked  dis- 
cretion in  speech,  which  was  a  fault 

«  ^ted  by  Leo  XII.  in  1895  to  tht 

I  di  Castello. 
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very  injurious  to  his  position. 
Harpocrates  is  still  the  great  god 
of  diplomacy  the  world  over.  This 
state  of  things  was  embarrassing. 
Spain  had  refused  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  her  many  provin- 
ces in  the  New  World,  although  she 
had  ceased  practically  even  to  dis- 
turb them.  The  king,  who  was 
somewhat  of  a  Marquis  de  Carabas^ 
claimed  all  his  old  rights  over 
them,  and,  among  them^  that  of 
episcopal  presentation.  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  who  was  an  attentive  ob- 
server of  these  times,  remarks — very 
properly,  we  think — that  even  if 
such  a  power  could  be  still  called 
legal,  it  would  have  been  quite 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
free  republics  would  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  country 
which  declared  itself  at  war  with 
them."  This  was  a  clear  case  in 
which  allegiance  should  follow  pro- 
tection. After  a  prudent  delay, 
Leo  thought  it  his  duty  to  repre- 
sent energetically  to  the  Spanish 
government  the  inconvenience  he 
suffered  from  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  impossibility  of  his 
viewing  witii  indifference  a  condi- 
tion in  wliich  the  faithful,  long  de- 
prived of  pastors,  were  urgently 
asking  for  bishops  for  the  vacant 
sees.  Yet  His  Holiness  had  taken 
no  decisive  step,  but  called  upon 
liis  majesty  either  to  reduce  liis 
transatlantic  subjects  to  obedience 
or  to  leave  him  free  to  provide  as 
best  he  could  for  the  necessities  of 
the  church.  In  the  consistory  of 
May  21,  1827,  the  pope,  after  pro- 
testing that  he  could  not  any  lon- 
i;er  in  conscience  delay  his  duty 
to  Spanish  America,  proceeded  to 
nominate  bishops  for  more  than 
six  dioceses  in  those  parts.  Madrid 
was,  of  course,  displeased,  although 
it  was  twelve  years  since  the  gov- 
ernment had  lost  even  the  shadow 


of  authority  there,  and  at  fi 
fused  to  receive  the  new  n 
Tiberi.*  At  this  juncture 
Gomez  de  Labrador  was  sen! 
Spain  expressly  to  defeat  th( 
sure;  but  although  "  acknowl 
by  all  parties,  and  especially 
diplomatic  body  in  Rome, 
one  of  the  most  able  and  1 
plished  statesmen  in  Euro 
he  could  not  carry  his 
against  the  quiet  and  mc 
Cardinal  Cappellari,  whowa 
ed  by  the  pope  to  meet  h 
the  allocution  pronounced 
brador  before  the  Sacred 
assembled  in  conclave  to 
successor  to  Leo,  he  made 
sion  to  the  ever-recurring 
of  the  revolted  America 
although  done  with  tact, 
on  the  ears  of  many  as  t( 
tently  and,  under  the  circu 
unreasonably  put  forward. 

The  discussion  between 
of  Rome  and  Madrid  was  11 
ed  during  the  brief  pont 
Pius  Vni.;  but  ,in  the  « 
letter  announcing  his  elec 
is  a  delicate  reference  to 
which,  although  not 
named,  will  be  perceived 
who  are  acquainted  with 
tions  of  that  day.  Comted 
says  somewhere  that  if  a  ] 
left  without  a  priest  for  thi 
the  people  will  worship — 
and  although  the  absence 
shop  from  his  diocese  fo 
length  of  time  might  not 
similar  result,  yet  the  faith 
drop,  perhaps,  into  a  Pre 
form  of  church  governnier 

*  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  made  a  si 
{Last  Four  Popfs^  p.  308)  that  the  reft 
Mgr.  Tibeii  gave  rise  to  **  a  little  e; 
life  of  the  present  poniiflT."  iTibcri  wen 
Madrid  in  1827,  coisequently  lon^ 
Mastai  had  returned  from  Chili.  It 
case  of  the  previous  nuncio,  Giufti 
*' passing  coolness,"  occaaioBcd  the  a 
sion  to  South  America. 
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;ran  statesman  Cardi- 
jvidently  thought  so, 
e  fourth  point,  which 
lish  America,  in  the 
it  he  was  invited  to 

XII.  on  the  most 
crests  of  the  Holy 

therefore,  Gregory 
Cardinal  Cappellari*, 
I  stranger  to  the  long 
ne  popey  he  ended 
)mptly  and  for  ever, 
isistory,  held  in  Feb- 
:  filled  a  number  of 
id  erected  new  ones 
i  in  South  America. 
August  following  he 
apostolic  constitution 
:clesiarum,'*  in  which 
the  reasons  why  the 
order  to  be  able  to 
versal  church,  whose 
araniount  to  all  local 
Tnizes  facto  gov- 
out  intending  by  this 
w  right,  detract  from 
claim,  or  decide  upon 
ions.  The  republics 
daf  (1835),  Ecuador 
:hili  (1840)  were  sub- 
Dgnized  with  all  the 
international  law. 
•named  country  there 
:opal  sees  during  the 
I  in  ion.  These  were 
Doncepcion,  both  sub- 
letropolitan  of  Lima; 
earranged  the  Chilian 
aking  the  first  see  an 
,  with  Concepcion,  La 
ian  Carlos  de  Ancud 

L^on  Xll.)  indicates  in  a  note 
e  sources  whence  he  obtained 
ate  I'rime  Mini&tcr,  which  are 

lerwards  Cardinal— Gaetano  B»- 
.orca,  was  sent  to  this  country  as 
apostolic  delegate.  He  publish- 
)rWon  his  return  to  Italy,  giving 
1  in  South  America  from  its  col- 
•n  time:  V America  urn  tempo 
dtUii  totto  Vas^tto  religioso 
o  discoprimento,  tino  al  1843. 


(in  the  island  of  Chiloe)  for  suf- 
fragan sees. 

At  the  time  that  the  apostolic 
mission  to  South  America  was  de- 
termined upon,  there  was  living  in 
Rome  a  young  ecclesiastic  as  yet  **  to 
fortune  and  to  fame  unknown,'*  but 
who  was  destined  to  become  the 
first  pope  who  has  ever  been  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  foremost  man 
of  the  XlXth  century.  This  was 
Don  Giovanni  Mastai-Ferretti,  one 
of  the  fourteen  canons  of  the  colle- 
giate church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via 
Lata.  He  was  selected  by  Pius  VII. 
to  accompany  Mgr.  Muzi  as  ad- 
junct. The  secretary  of  the  apos- 
tolic delegation  was  a  priest  named 
Giuseppe  Sallusti,  who  wrote  a  full 
narrative  of  the  expedition,  in 
which,  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  says. 

The  minutest  details  are  related 
with  the  good-humored  garrulity  of 
a  new  traveller,  who  to  habits  of 
business  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  graver  matters  unites,  as  is 
common  in  the  South,  a  dash  of 
comic  humor  and  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  and  withal  a  charm- 
ing simplicity  and  freshness  of  mind* 
which  render  the  book  amusing  as 
well  as  instructive,  in  spite  of  its 
heavy  quotations  from  that  lightest 
of  poets,  Metastasio.*'  *  It  is  in  4 
vols.  8vo,  with  a  map.  Compara- 
tively only  a  small  portion  of  the 
work  is  taken  up  with  the  actual 
voyages  and  travels  of  the  party, 
the  rest  being  devoted  to  the 
preliminaries  or  causes  of  the  mis- 
sion, to  a  description  of  Chili,  and 
an  account  of  the  many  mission- 
ary establishments  which  had  once 
flourished,  as  well  as  of  those  that 


*  Dublin  Review^  voL  zzhr.,  June,  1848.  The 
full  title  of  this  rare  work  (of  whidi  there  is  ao  copy 
even  in  the  Astor  Library)  is  as  follows :  Stori* 
delU  Miuioni  A^otUiicJU  deli*  staio  del  CJkiUy 
colla  descriuione  del  vinggio  dml  vecckio  al  nu0p0 
momh/atts  daif  autore.  Open  di  Giuseppe  Sel- 
luski.  Room,  18S7,  pel  Mauri. 
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weie  still  maintained,  there.  A 
fifth  volume  was  promised  by  the 
author  to  contain  the  documents, 
official  acts,  and  results  of  the  mis- 
sion ;  but  we  believe  that  it  was 
never  published.  The  vicar-apos- 
tolic having  received,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  a  learned  ecclesiastic 
from  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
Rev.  Dr.  Pacheco,  very  ample  fac- 
ulties not  only  for  the  country  to 
which  he  was  more  immediately  ac- 
credited, but  also  for  Buenos  Ayres, 
Peru,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  ex-Spanish  do- 
minions, and  accompanied  by  the 
envoy  Cienfuegos  and  Father  Ray- 
mond Arce,  a  young  Dominican 
belonging  to  Santiago,  the  party 
left  Rome  for  Bologna,  where  it 
rested  awhile  to  get  a  foretaste  of 
the  magnificent  scenes  in  the  New 
World  from  Father  T.  de  Molina, 
who  had  long  resided  in  Chili.  The 
next  stage  in  the  journey  was  to 
Genoa,  the  port  of  embarkation, 
which  was  reached  only  on  the 
lytli  of  July;  but,  by  a  series  of 
almost  ludicrous  delays,"  the  expe- 
dition was  detained  until  after  the 
death  of  Pius  VII.  and  the  election 
of  his  successor,  Leo  XII.,  who  con- 
firmed the  mission  and  addressed  a 
brief  to  the  president*  of  the  Chilian 
Republic,  recommending  its  objects 
and  the  welfare  of  its  members. 

All  matters  being  now  satisfac- 
torily arranged,  the  party  got  on 
board  the  fine  French-built  brig 
Eloysa  on  the  nth  of  October, 
1823.     The   vessel   sailed  under 

♦  This  was  Gen  Bern.ird  CHiggini,  a  gentleman 
of  one  of  the  distinguished  Irish  families  which 
took  refuge  in  Spain  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
English  government.  He  was  born  in  Chili  of  a 
Chilian  mother.  His  father  had  been  captain-gene- 
ral of  what  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  and  was 
afterwards  Viceroy  of  Peru.  The  younger  O'Hig- 
gins  was  a  very  superior  man,  taking  a  principal  part 
in  asserting  the  independence  of  his  native  land,  of 
which  he  became  the  first  president ;  but  unfortu- 
nately he  died  in  1823,  a  few  months  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  apostolic  missba. 


Sardinian  colors,  and  was  n 
by  a  crew  of  thirty-four  me 
officered  by  experienced  sail 
captain,  Anthony  Copello, 
several  times  navigated  th( 
Atlantic.  The  weather  w 
rough,  as  usual,  in  the  ( 
Lyons ;  "  and  gurly  grew  t 
to  the  dismay  and  discoraf 
the  terrified  landsmen,  "  Mc 
Sallusti  familiarly  calls  his  < 
ion,  suffering  horribly  from  s 
This  was  but  the  beprinning 
trials,  and  even  some  seric 
gers,  amidst  which  we  c 
imagine  that  the  captain  wo 
been  glad  beyond  measur 
one  had  hinted  at  the  ver 
Providence  that  guarded  i 
by  quoting  the  famous  wore 
times  f  Casarem  vehis  it  j 
ejus  /  **  Soon  \,\\^£ioysa  ap| 
the  coast  of  Catalonia,  dov 
she  sailed  at  the  rate  of  t 
an  hour,  until  struck  by  i 
southwest  hurricane,  the  ii 
much  dreaded  in  the  Medite 
which  threatened  destructi 
and  everything  in  its  cours* 
landsman  like  Sallusti  the 
encountered  on  this  voyag 
naturally  appear  worse  tl 
really  were,  and  his  freqi 
count  of  "waves  mountai 
and  "  imminent  shipwreck 
perhaps  sound  like  "yarns 
old  tar.  He  delights  in  de 
the  Eloysa  as 

**  Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  "she  fl 
Her  shattered  top  half  buried  in  the ! 

and  everywhere  shows  him; 
a  good  inland  abbate^  dr 
afraid  of  salt  water.  Capt. 
would  fain  have  put  into 
for  shelter ;  but  it  was  feai 
the  Spanish  authorities  mi 
tain  his  ship,  or  at  least  dii 
the  passengers,  and  it  was  di 
cd  rather  to  brave  the  c 
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D  trust  themselves  within  giin- 
f  a  Spanish  harbor.  These 
esoluiions,  however,  did  not 
■.e  the  fury  of  the  wind,  and  it 
came  to  deciding  between  a 

grave  and  a  stony  prison  ; 
cision  was  quickly  taken,  and 
,  in  the  island  of  Majorca, 
tched  in  safety.  The  mission 
»vas  very  inhospitably  treated 
and*  Mgr.  Muzi  and  Canon 
i  were  ordered  to  come  on 
at  once  and  give  an  account 
smselves.  As  soon  as  they 
ut  foot  on  land,  the  two  dis- 
>hed  ecclesiastics  were  thrust 
cold  and  filthy  Lazaretto,  on 
)r  sanitary  regulations,  but 
out  of  spite  for  their  charac- 
1  destination.  Their  papers 
eized,  and  measures  instantly 
to  bring  them  to  trial ;  and 
vas  even  talk  of  sending  them 
African  fortress  where  politi- 
soners  were  confined.  When 
:i  heard  of  this  Balearic  treat- 
he  summoned  all  his  Italiam 
je,  and,  going  on  shore,  de- 

to  the  cocked- hatted  officials 
e  would  share  the  fate  of  his 
.nions  ;  but  instead  of  admir- 
is  prodigality  of  a  great  soul 
Od'  i.  12,  38),  those  unclassi- 
landers  simply  swore  round 
and  turned  him  in  with  the 
This  was  fortunate  in  one 

for  we  would  otherwise  have 
I  a  good  description  of  the 
nation  of  the  three  Italians 
the  magistrates,  who  behaved 
• ;  the  alcade,  in  his  quality 
ge,  putting  on  more  airs  than 
jman  proconsul.*  Further 
jes  were  threatened,  but  the 
ention  of  the  Sardinian  consul 
'  the  Bishop  of  Palma  fmally 

a  bftTfts  of  it<  atdtit  »itle  of  Afmy  imtigm€ 
idnd^  and  that  its  habitants  hart  beta  <Bt- 
)d  **  en  todoM  tiem^M  p^r  tn  JUmnirM^ 
tutfrajpu     « ipccimen  of  which  «■  gpfv. 


convinced  those  proud  men  of  the 
exclusively  religious  mission  of 
their  victims.  In  view  of  subse- 
quent events  in  Italy,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  future  pope  should 
have  been  saved  from  further  in- 
dignities, and  perhaps  from  a  dun- 
geon, by  an  agent  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  government;  yet  so  it  was. 
The  Italians  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  the  ship,  but  a  demand  was 
made  to  deliver  up  the  two  Chili- 
ans as  rebellious  Spanish  subjects. 
This  was  promptly  refused ;  but 
notwithstanding  a  great  deal  of 
blustering  and  many  threats,  the 
case  was  allowed  to  drop,  and  the 
Eloysa  sailed  away  after  several 
days'  detention.  Gibraltar  was  pass- 
ed on  the  28th  of  October,  and  a 
severe  storm  having  tossed  the 
brig  about  unmercifully  on  her 
entry  into  the  Atlantic,  the  peak 
of  Teneriflfe  loomed  up  on  Novenj- 
ber  4. 

After  leaving  the  Canary  Islands, 
the  Eloysa  was  hailed  one  dark 
night  by  a  shot  across  her  bows, 
which  came  from  a  Colombian  priva- 
teer, and  quickly  brought  her  to. 
She  was  quickly  boarded,  and  a 
gruff  voice  demanded  her  papers 
and  to  have  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers mustered  on  deck.  Sallusti 
was  in  mortal  dread,  and,  to  judge 
from  his  description  of  the  scene, 
he  must  have  been  quaking  with 
fear;  but  Don  Giovanni  Mastai  be- 
haved with  that  calmness  and  dig- 
nity which  even  then  began  to  be 
remarked  in  him,  in  whatever  cir- 
cumstances he  found  himself.  Af- 
ter some  delay,  the  brig  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed ;  nothing  beinp: 
taken  off  but  a  bottle  of  good  Mal- 
aga wine — which,  however,  was  ra- 
ther accepted  than  stolen  by  the 
rover  of  the  seas. 

After  a  time  the  Cape  Vcrd  Is- 
lands appeared  in  all  their  richness ; 
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and  on  the  27th  of  the  month  the 
line  was  crossed  amidst  the  usual 
riot  of  sailors,  and  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  generous  ransom  by  the 
clergy.  On  December  8  the  Eloysa 
lay  becahned  alongside  of  a  sla- 
ver crowded  with  poor  Africans 
on  their  way  to  Brazil.  Sallusti 
complains  about  this  time  of  bad 
water  and  short  rations,  and  men- 
tions with  particular  disgust  that 
the  fare  generally  consisted  of  pota- 
toes and  lean  chickens.  On  the 
2 2d  a  man  fell  overboard  in  a  dread- 
ful gale,  and  was  rescued  with  diffi- 
culty. Christmas  was  celebrated 
as  well  as  circumstances  permitted  ; 
and  a  neat  little  oratory  having 
been  fitted  up  in  the  main  cabin, 
midnight  \lass  was  said  by  the 
archbishop,  the  second  Mass  by 
Canon  Mastai,  and  the  third  by 
I'riar  Arce.  On  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, S.  John's  Day,  and  the  pa- 
ironal  feast  of  the  canon,  the  wel- 
come cry  of  "  Land  ho  !'*  was  heard 
from  the  look-out  at  the  mast-head 
about  three  p.m.,  and  the  crew  and 
passengers  united  upon  deck  to  re- 
turn fervent  thanks  to  Almighty 
God.  The  land  sighted  was  a  small 
desert  island,  a  little  north  of  Cape 
Santa  Maria,  off  the  coast  of  Uru- 
guay. A  fearful  storm  was  encoun- 
tered the  next  evening  at  the  mouth 
of  the  La  Plata.  This  was  one  of 
those  southwestern  gales,  called 
Pamperos^  which  frecpiently  blow 
with  inconceivable  fury, causing  sin- 
gular fluctuations  in  tlie  depth  of 
the  wide  mouth  of  the  river.  It  raged 
so  that  the  captain  was  obliged  to 
cut  his  cable  and  abandon  the  shel- 
ter of  Flores  Island,  which  he  had 
sought  when  it  began,  and  to  take 
to  the  open  sea  again.  With  better 
^veather  lie  rctunicd  and  droi)ped 
anchor  opposite  Montevideo  on  the 
evening  of  January  i,  1824.  Si'- 
Lisii  goes  into  raptures  over  the 


beautiful  aspect  of  the  city,  as  seen 
from  the  bay ;  its  broad  and  regular 
streets,  its  stately  houses  built  on  a 
gentle  elevation,  its  fine  cathedral, 
the  strains  of  music  borne  over  the 
water — everything  enchanted  the 
travellers,  weary  of  a  three  monthi' 
voyage. 

The  nib  were  fuit*d ;  with  many  a  ndd^dou 
Sokmn  and  tkm  the  evening  anthem  rmc— 
Ro«e  to  the  Virgin.   '  Twas  the  hour  of  dij 
When  letting  suns  o*er  summer*  liwphy 
A  path  of  glory,  opening  in  the  west 
To  golden  climes  and  islands  of  the  blest ; 
And  human  voices  on  the  balmy  air 
Went  o'er  the  waves  in  songs  of  gladness  thavf 

As  soon  as  the  news  got  abroad  i 
of  a  delegation  from  the  pope,  the  ' 
whole  city  was  in  a  joyful  commo-  ' 
tion,  and  a  deputation,  consistiii| 
of  the  cathedral  chapter,  four  other 
secular  priests,  and  two  DominiciB 
fathers,  came  to  the  ship  to  pay  their 
respects  to  Mgr.  Muzi,  who  was  also 
invited  on  shore  and  pressed  with 
every  offer  of  assistance  by  the  most 
honorable  representatives  of  the 
laity.    These  kind  attentions  conU 
not  induce  the  party  to  land  ;  and  as 
soon  as  damages  were  repaired  and 
a  pilot  received,  sail  was  made  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  was  sighted  at 
two  P.M.  of  January  5  ;   but  just 
while   the   passengers  were  all  on 
deck  watching  the  approaches  to 
the   ciiy,  they  were   assailed  and 
driven  below  by  myriads  of  mosqui- 
toes.    Sallusti   is  very  vehement 
against  these  sharp  little  insects,  and 
bewails  the  lot  of  those  who  must 
live  among  them ;  but  he  carefully 
avoids  a  comparison  with  the  pas 
of  his  native  Italy.    Although  the 
passengers  remained  on  board  that 
night,  crowds  of  people  lined  the 
shore,  and,  after  salutes  of  artillery, 
greeted  them  with  cries  of  **Long 
live  the  vicar  apostolic!"  *" Cheers 
for  America !"   "  Success  to  Chili !" 

*In  the  southern  hemisphere  January  tfmoktt 
summer. 
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e  following  day  the  captain  of 
m  and  his  suite  came  off  to 
rig,  bringing  a  courteous  note 
:he  governor,  offering  a  public 
tion  (for  which  preparations 
ready  been  made)  and  the  hos- 
ies  of  the  city  to  the  members 
;  mission.  This  was  declined, 
asons  that  are  not  very  clear ; 
llhough  the  archbishop  gave 
id  health  as  the  principal  ex- 
we  suspect  that  Cienfuegos 
ssed  upon  the  Italians  that, 
nission  being  directed  to  his 
ry,  it  were  uncourtly  to  parade 
fore  reaching  its  destination, 
eir  minds  such  a  view  would 
:cepted  as  assai  diplomatico, 

the  party  did  land,  they  put 

a  hotel  called  **The  Three 
kept  by  a  jolly  Englishman, 
treated  them  right  royally — 
lade  them  pay  in  proportion, 
g  their  twelve  days*  stay  in 
>s  Ayres,  the  archbishop  and 
uite  received  every  mark  of 
nee  from  the  people ;  yet  the 
Is  maintained  a  cold  reserve 
the  refusal  to  accept  their  in- 
)n.  Even  the  ecclesiastical 
rity — such  as  it  was — put  on 
bad  airs;  Zavaletta,  a  simple 
,  but  administrator  of  the  dio- 
having  the  audacity  to  with- 
from  Mgr.  Muzi  permission, 

had  been  previously  granted 
-e  confirmation.  At  the  time 
:  arrival  of  the  apostolic  mis- 
he  provinces  of  the  Rio  de 
ta,  which  had  formed  part  of 
)anish  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
,  had  been  united  from  1816 
o,  but  were  now  in  a  state  of  po- 

isolation,  somewhat  like  that 
States  of  the  American  Union 
;  the  federal  Constitution  was 
ed.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
isiior.,  another  General  Con- 
was  called.  Still,  the  Italians 
not  impressed — as  it  was  im- 


portant that  they  should  be  to  ob- 
tain proper  consideration  at  Rome, 
— with  the  idea  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment holding  sway  over  a  vast  and 
wealthy  territory.  On  the  i6th  of 
January,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, the  party  began  the  journey 
across  the  continent.  Three  great 
covered  wagons,  each  drawn  by  four 
horses  and  guided  by  twelve  postil- 
ions, composed  the  train;  while  a 
courier  went  ahead  to  hunt  up  quar- 
ters, and  a  mounted  orderly,  with 
a  very  long  sword  and  a  fierce-look- 
ing beard,  brought  up  the  rear  or 
pranced  about  the  flanks  of  the 
line.  The  drivers  kept  around  in 
no  particular  order,  sonorously 
cracking  their  whips  and  uttering 
loud  sounds  which  probably  were 
not  oaths  to  the  unaccustomed  ears 
of  Sallusti.  Besides  the  three  Ital- 
ians, there  was  Cienfuegos  with  four 
young  Chilians  in  his  company  and 
two  servants,  so  that  the  whole 
party  was  pretty  numerous,  and  the 
more  so  when,  a  little  further  on,  six 
gallant  guachos  were  added  as  an 
escort.  Only  fifteen  miles  were 
made  the  first  day,  which  brought 
the  party  to  Moron,  where  confirma- 
tion was  given.  At  a  miserable 
rancho  called  Lujan  the  archbishop 
said  his  first  Mass  on  the  pampas  at 
a  rich  altar  improvised  for  him  by 
the  padre  of  the  place,  and  sur- 
mounted by  four  massive  silver  can- 
dlesticks. The  room  was  hung 
round  with  rich  damask  hangings. 
It  was  like  a  jewel  in  a  dung-heap. 
The  Arecife  stream  was  crossed  in 
boats  by  the  travellers,  but  forded  by 
the  wagons  and  horsemen.  The  su- 
perb Parana  River  was  reached  at 
San  Pedro ;  and  thence  the  route  lay 
through  a  rich  and  beautiful  coun- 
try to  the  important  town  of  Rosario, 
on  the  high,  precipitous  banks  of 
the  great  river.  At  the  outskirts  of 
this  place  the  party  was  met  by  the 
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parish  priest;  and  confirmation  was 
administered  the  next  day  to  an  im- 
mense number  of  the  faithful,  long 
deprived  of  this  sacrament.  From 
Rosario,  which  they  left  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  the  journey 
was  long,  weary,  and  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  roving  bands  of  In- 
dians which  at  tijat  period  scoured 
the  plains  in  all  directions  to  cut 
off  herdsmen  and  small  parties  of 
travellers  or  traders,  making  a  booty 
of  their  bapjgage,  killing  the  men, 
and  carrying  women  and  children 
into  captivity.  At  a  little  station 
called  Orqueta  the  party  caught 
sight  for  the  first  time  of  a  wild  In- 
dian, who  was  lurking  about  the 
place  in  a  very  suspicious  manner, 
but  kept  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  guachos.  When  Sallusti 
saw  this  man  apparently  spying  out 
the  route  and  strength  of  the  party, 
the  marrow  nearly  froze  in  his 
bones;  and  he  certainly  had  good 
cause  for  alarm.  It  happened  that 
leaving  Buenos  Ay  res  a  few  days 
earlier  than  had  been  given  out  was 
lucky  ;  for  a  large  band  of  these 
mounted  savages,  armed  with  lances 
and  lassos,  had  got  wind  of  the  ar- 
rival of  great  personages  from  Eu- 
rope, carrying  (it  was  reported)  an 
immense  amount  of  treasure  to  tlie 
Pacific  coast,  and  had  formed  a  plan 
to  attack  them,  wliich  was  defeated 
only  by  mistaking  the  day  of  their 
departure,  whereby  their  arrival  at 
the  lonely  and  ill-famed  post  of  Des- 
mochados  was  miscalculated.  Three 
days  after  the  mission  party  had 
passed,  the  Indians,  to  the  number 
of  about  three  hundred,  swooped 
down  upon  the  place,  but,  instead  of 
finding  the  rich  foreigners,  they  sur- 
loundcd  only  a  miserable  set  of 
twenty  peons  escorting  a  lot  of  goods 
across  the  plains.  These  were  all 
massacred  except  one,  who,  although 
badly  wounded  and  left  for  dead, 


survived   to    tell    the   story  anil 
describe   the   fiendish  disappoint- 
ment of  the  savages  at  not  capturinj; 
the  prey  they  expected.    At  Fraylr 
Muerto  Mgr.  Muzi  received,  throUjiii 
the  agency  of  Cienfuegos,  a  polite 
message  from  the  clergy  of  Cordo- 
va;* but  having  sent  his  return  com- 
pliments directly  instead  of  throngh 
the  channel  of  original  communici- 
tion,  the  Chilian  thought  himself 
slighted,  and  separated  from  the  mis- 
sion party,  preceding  it  a  good  dis- 
tance, and  taking  with  him,  besides 
his  own  attendants,  the  orderlyin 
brilliant  uniform,  who,  the  Europe- 
ans had  the  mortification  of  seeing, 
was  meant  to  distinguish  the  w- 
iive,  although  a  subordinate  in  cleri- 
cal rank.    Such  is  human  nature, 
whether  at  courts  or  on  a  dusty 
plain. 

After  passing  through  several 
small  settlements  and  the  more  im- 
portant town  of  San  Luis — bcin* 
everywhere  well  received — the  fine 
old  city  of  Mendoza  was  reached 
on  the  15th  of  February.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  the  entire  population 
turned  out  to  honor  the  distinguish 
arrivals.  Triumphal  arches  were? 
erected,  troops  were  drawn  np 
under  arms,  processions  of  ciiizer.^ 
and  clergy  marshalled  ;  from  every 
house  richly-colored  tapestry  was 
suspended,  while  the  balconies  werr 
filled  witii  ladies,  who  threw  down 
flowers  in  the  path  of  the  apostoiii 
vicar  as  he  entered  the  town  and 
l)roceeded  to  the  house  of  a  nobli* 
and  wealthy  lady,  Dofia  EmmanucU 

•Cordova  was  formerly  the  second  dty  ia  the 
viceroyalty.  It  had  an  university,  erected  bytb« 
Jesuits,  which  was  once  famous.  An  ex^profeww 
of  this  university  wrote  a  book  which  has  been 
called  '^most  erudite."  but  which  is  extremely  rare. 
There  is  no  copy  in  the  Astor  Library,  althou^  i: » 
an  important  work  for  the  information  it  gi.'cs  about 
religion  in  South  Americ  i  utider  Spanish  rule.  The 
title  ia  Fasti  Sovi  OrbU  ft  ordimtttionMm  Ap^ttii' 
carum  ad  Inditxs  prrtinentimm  brcviarium  tn» 
adnotatietnibMs.  Opera  D.  Cyriaci  Morelli  pitv 
by ten,  olim  in  universitate  Nco-Cordubeaia  ia  T« 
cumania  profcssoris.  Vcnctiis,  1776. 
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[)alany  in  wnich  everything  had 
1  prepared  on  the  grandest  scale 
provincial  magnificence,  and 
re  Cicnfiiegos,  in  all  his  glory  and 
vered  temper,  was  waiting  to  re- 
e  him  and  Canon  (Count)  Mas- 
who  were  to  be  lodged  there 
ng  their  stay  ;  the  secretary,  Sal- 
,  being  handed  over  to  a  less  wor- 
ful  host.  Religious  and  civic 
vals,  excursions  in  the  cn- 
ns  to  the  vineyards,  gardens, 
IS,  and  silver-mines,  with  other 
genial    occupations,  detained 

party  very  agreeably  during 
;  days  in  this  neat  and  pleasant 
I,*  the  climate  of  which  is  noted 
ts  salubrity.  On  the  24th  they 
Mendoza,  and  had  a  delight^l 
on  horseback  over  good  roads 

through  a  civilized  country 
eventy-five  miles  to  the  foot  of 
nighty  Andes.  They  were  now 
he  eastern  range  of  the  Cor- 
ras,  at  the  Paramilla  Mountains, 
h  are  about  ten  thousand  feet 
and  partly  covered  with  wood, 
^een  these  and  the  western  range 
traversed,  near  thirty-two  de- 
5  south  latitude,  a  wide  valley, 
leand  impregnated  with  salt,  for 
forty  miles, called  the  Uspallata. 
fifteen  miles  the  road  was  level, 
the  remainder  winding  up  and 
n  the  hills  which  skirt  both 
es.    After  crossing  this  valley, 

struck  the  great  range  of  the 
es,  which  is  between  fifty  and 
r  miles  in  width,  consisting  of 
or  five  parallel  masses  of  rock, 
jed  from  one  another  by  deep 
dangerous  ravines  and  sombre 
s.  The  road  which  leads  over 
1  is  called  the  O/w^rr  (summit) 
,  and  attains  an  elevation  of 
ve  thousand  four  hundred  and 
-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

0;ir  travellers  crossed  on 
*s  by  this  road,  getting  to  the 
h  of  them,  <imidst  piles  of  per- 


petual snow,  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  grand  volcano  of  Aconcagua, 
which  is  nearly  twenty-four  thou- 
sand feet  high.  The  passage  of 
the  mountains  was  grand  and  im- 
pressive, but  was  not  made  without 
danger  to  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
party,  particularly  on  the  29th  of 
February.  From  La  Cumbre  there 
is  a  gradual  descent  to  the  city  of 
Santiago.  On  the  1st  of  March 
the  travellers  cast  their  admiring 
gaze  upon  the  Pacific  slope,  which, 
from  that  day  until  they  entered  the 
capital  of  Chili,  on  the  6th  of  the 
month — passing  through  Villa-de- 
Santa-Rosa  and  over  the  magnificent 
plains  of  Chacabuco — was  a  contin- 
ually shifting  panorama  of  natural 
beauty,  enhanced  by  villages,  con- 
vents, and  churches  perched  on  the 
side  of  verdant  hillsor  nestling  in  the 
fruitful  valleys.  At  every  halting- 
place  their  hearts  were  filled  with  a 
holy  joy  to  witness  the  demonstra- 
tions of  faith  among  the  people,  and 
of  loyalty  to  their  great  spiritual 
chief  on  earth,  represented  by  Mgr. 
Muzi.  The  party  entered  Santiago, 
as  was  said,  on  the  6th,  and,  going 
to  the  cathedral,  the  archbishop  in- 
toned pontifically  the  Te  Dcunty 
with  the  assistance  of  a  future  pope 
and  of  the  historian  of  the  apostolic 
mission.  The  members  of  the  lega- 
tion were  lodged  in  a  house  near 
the  Cappucinas ;  and  although  we 
know  little  of  the  occupations  of 
Canon  Mastai  in  Chili,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  made  himself  person- 
ally very  agreeable.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  } 

"  A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too : 
Of  manners  sweet  as  virtue  always  wears, 
When  gay  good  nature  dresses  her  in  smiles.'* 

We  have  been  told  by  a  distin- 
guished Chilian  that  Canonico  Mas- 
tai was  a  frequent  guest  in  Santiago 
at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Don  Fran- 
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Cisco  Ruiz  Tagle,  and  used  to  go 
out  with  him  quite  often  to  his 
country-seat.  Although  the  mis- 
sion was  received  with  an  almost  uni- 
versal outburst  of  enthusiasm,  and 
notwithstanding  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  and  people  was  well  disposed, 
it  met  with  considerable  opposition 
from  a  fierce  and  fanatical  party  of 
Freemasons,  which  threw  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  close  relations 
with  Rome.  Cardinal  Wiseman 
says,  in  the  article  in  the  Dublin 
Reineiv  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  that  "  there  was  jealousy 
and  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Chilian  government,  and  want  of 
tact  and  bad  management,  we  fear 
on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  mis- 
sion." Unfortunately,  the  govern- 
ment was  in  a  transition  state  be- 
tween the  presidency  of  O'Higgins 
and  the  election  of  his  successor, 
Freire,  and  administered  by  a  Junta. 
Where  there  were  so  many  voices 
there  was  much  confusion.  Cien- 
fuegos,  however,  seems  to  have 
done  his  duty,  and  he  was  rewarded 
in  1832  by  the  bishopric  of  Concep- 
cion,  which  had  been  vacant  for 
fourteen  years.  He  died  in  1839. 
With  regard  to  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  mission,  we  will  not 
conceal  what  we  have  heard  from  an 
excellent  senator  of  Chili,  although 
we  mention  it  reservedly — that  one, 
at  least,  of  tlie  reasons  was  a  suspi- 
cion that  Muzi  intended  to  put  Ital- 
ians in  the  sees  vacant  or  to  be 
erected  in  Chili. 

From  Santiago  Mgr.  Muzi  and 
his  party  went  to  Valparaiso,  and 
embarked  for  their  return  voyage 
on  the  30th  of  October,  1824. 
The  remarks  of  the  celebrated 
Spaniard  Balmes  upon  the  visit  of 
the  future  pope  to  the  New  World 
find  their  place  here:  "There  is 
certainly  in  nature's  grand  scenes 
an  influence  which   expands  and 


nerves  the  soul ;  and  when  tl 
are  united  to  the  contemplatior 
different  races,  varied  in  civiliza 
and  manners,  the  mind  acquir 
largeness  of  sentiment  most  fai 
ble  to  the  development  of  the 
derstanding  and  the  heart,  wi 
ing  the  sphere  of  thought  and 
nobling  the  affections.  On  thi 
count  it  is  pleasing,  above  all  th 
to  see  the  youthful  missionary, 
tined  to  occupy  the  chair  0 
Peter,  traverse  the  vast  ocean 
mire  the  magnificent  rivers 
superb  chains  of  mountain 
America ;  travel  through  those 
ests  and  plains  where  a  rich 
fertile  soil,  left  to  itself,  dis 
with  ostentatious  luxury  its  in 
treasures  by  the  abundance,  va 
and  beauty  of  its  productions, 
mate  and  inanimate;  run 
among  savages,  sleep  in  wrc! 
hovels  or  on  the  open  plain, 
pass  the  night  beneath  that  bri 
canopy  which  astonishes  the 
eller  in  the  southern  hemisp 
Providence,  which  destined 
young  Mastai-Ferretti  to  i 
over  a  people  and  to  govern 
universal  church,  led  him  by 
hand  to  visit  various  nations, 
to  contemplate  the  marvel? 
nature."  * 

A  remote  but  very  provide 
consequence  of  the  visit  of  Pi'.i> 
to  America,  during  his  early  c.i 
was  the  establishment  of  the  S 
American  College  at  Rome,  c 
officially  in  Italian  the  Pio-L; 
Americano,f  which  educates 
rants  to  the  priesthood  from  U 
and  all  parts  of  the  American 
tinent  where  the  Spanish  lanj:; 
is  spoken.  A  wealthy,  intelii 
and  influential  Chilian  priest, 

•  Pio  IX.    Pot  D.  Jaime  Balmes, 
Madrid,  1847. 

tThe  Annuario  Pontificio  of  1861  ca 
Americano  Ispano-Portoghese,  but  ibc  nan 
since  changed  to  the  prese|it  ooe. 
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:io  Eyzaguirre,  *  who  had  been 
president  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
tatives  in  and  was  an 

>r  of  repute,  was  charged  by 
IX.  in  1856  to  visit  the  dio- 
of  South  and  Central  America 
Mexico,  to  obtain  the  views  of 
everal  bishops  upon  the  neces- 
of  founding  an  ecclesiastical 
lary  at  Rome.    The  project 

universally  acceptable,  and 
i  having  been  provided — the 
Father  giving  liberally  from  his 
te  purse — a   beginning  was 

in  X858,  when  a  part  of  the 
tine  Convent  of  San  Andrea 

s  dergyinan  came  to  the  nc^ice  of  the  Pope 
le  fact  that  an  uncle  of  his,  a  Tery  worthy 
d  been  one  of  Canon  Mastai's  great  friends  in 
ad  was  named  and  confinned  ArchbishoR  of 
9,  but  xca^pued  the  bulls.  Hb  nephew  was 
I  apostolic  prothonotary  ia  1859.  It  was  re- 
hat  Mgr.  Eyzaguirre  ga  fe  eighty  thousaad 
the  South  American  Cdlege  out  of  his  own 
ny.  We  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  per- 
yiaintancewith  him. 


(iella  Valle  was  given  up  to  the  stu- 
dents, \yho  were  ]>uf  under  the  di- 
rection of  Jesuit  Fathers.  This 
location  was  only  temporary ;  and 
the  college  was  soon  transferred  to 
the  large  house  of  the  general  of 
the  Dominicans,  attached  to  the 
convent  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Min- 
erva^ and  facing  the  piazza.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  moved  again,  and 
in  1869  occupied  the  right  wing  of 
the  novitiate  at  San  Andrea  on  the 
Quirinal,  with  fifty-five  inmates. 
As  if  this  worthy  establishment  had 
to  figure  in  its  shifting  fortune  the 
unsettled  state  of  so  many  of  the 
Spanish  American  countries,  it  has 
.igain  been  disturbed ;  yet  to  suf- 
fer at  the  hands  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel and  his  sacrilegious  band  is  the 
indication  of  a  good  cause,  and  w/ll 
prepare  to  meet  other,  althotrgh 
hardly  worse,  enemies  in  the  New 
World. 


FREE  WILL. 
I. 

The  river  glideth  not  at  its  sweet  will : 

The  fountain  sends  it  forth  ; 
And  answering  to  earth's  finger  doth  it  still 

Go  east,  west,  south,  or  north. 

II. 

The  soul  alone  hath  perfect  liberty 

To  flow-  its  own  free  way ; 
And  only  as  it  wills  to  follow  thee, 

O  Lord  !  it  findeth  day. 
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NELLIE'S  DREAM  ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


They  had  quarrelled,  these  two — 
it  matters  not  about  what  trifle — 
till  the  hot,  bitter  words  seemed  to 
have  formed  an  impassable  barrier 
and  a  silence  fell  between  them  that 
the  lowering  brow  and  compressed 
lip  told  would  not  be  easily  bro- 
ken. Both  had  loving  hearts,  and 
treasured  each  other  above  all 
earthly  things.  They  had  real  sor- 
rows enough  to  make  imaginary 
ones  glance  off  lightly ;  for  the 
second  Christmas  had  not  yet  cast 
its  snows  on  their  mother's  grave. 
The  thought  of  each  was,  "  Had 
sfu  been  here,  this  would  not  have 
I'.nppened";  but  pride  was  strong, 
and  tiie  relenting  thoughts  were 
hidden  behind  a  cold  exterior. 

It  was  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas, and  Laurn,  the  eldest,  was 
assisting  to  trim  the  village  church, 
and  in  the  tloly  Presence  the  daik 
thought  faded  and  tender  memo- 
ries seemed  to  reassert  their  olden 
sway;  and  on  returning  from  her 
occupation  she  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  stop  this  folly,  and  make 
advances  towards  assuming  the  old, 
happy  life. 

Father  Black  asked  after  you, 
Nell,"  she  said,  as  she  laid  aside 
her  wrappings,  and  turned  cheerily 
to  the  fire.  "He  wants  you  to 
play  during  the  rehearsal  of  the 
i.ew   Benediction  to-morrow ;  for 

i*r()f.  C          will  be  away."  But 

siie  was  met  by  a  stony  look  and 
closed  lips.  "  Come,  Nell,"  she  said 
half  imj)aliently,  **  don't  be  so  dig- 
nified ;  why  do  you  love  that  tem- 
per of  yours  so  dearly  V 

"  You  said  let  there  be  silence 


between  us,  and  I  am  conten 
the  rejoinder.  "  I  shall  tak 
not  to  trouble  you  in  future. 

Pride  and  love  struggled  f 
tery  in  the  heart  of  the  elde 
it  was  a  mingling  of  bol 
brought  the  answer,  in  ton 
enough  to  freeze  the  tenderi 
the  words :  "  There  will  < 
silence  between  us  one  da 
you  will  be  glad  to  break.' 
she  passed  from  the  room. 

**  Let  it  come,"  was  the 
insolent  reply  ;  but  there  wa 
in  the  flashing  black  eyes  tl 
tradicted  the  words. 

They  passed  the  day  apa 
each  other,  and  at  night,  a 
kneeling  for  prayer  in  ih 
little  oratory,  and  occupy 
same  little  white-draped  cl 
the  chilling  silence  remain( 
passed  the  next  day,  and 
now  Christmas  Eve.  Tht 
greens  were  all  hung  in  the 
church ;  the  altar  was 
with  flowers  and  tapers ;  tl 
fessionals  were  thronged;  b 
sisters  kept  aloof,  and  both 
were  aching  over  the  pri( 
anger  that  was  strangling  ev 
gion  in  their  souls.  Alas 
how  the  angels  must  have  m 
to  see  days  of  such  especia 
passing  in  sin.  Christma 
had  been  })repared,  but 
would  present  them.  How 
ent  other  Christmas  Eve 
been  ! — the  gentle  mother  o 
ing  every  preparation  for  tl 
day,  that  was  always  celebr; 
a  feast  of  joy.  Those  bus) 
were  idle  now,  and  the  whit 
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ly  drifting  over  the  mound 
ng  hearts  would  fain  have 
perpetual   summer.  A 

grave !  Except  to  those 
I  knelt  beside  that  mound — 
ns  such  a  slight  barrier  be- 
ic  aching  heart  and  its 

and  yet  is  such  a  hope- 
xorable  one — these  words 
le  meaning. 

retired  early,  and,  as  Nell 
prayer,  the  hot  tears  roll- 
ugh  her  fingers  as  she 
of  other  Christmas  mom- 
;n  they  had  been  awakened 
y  Mass  by  the  '*  Merry 
IS !  girls,"  that  earth  would 
ever  hear  again.  But  the 
s  of  pride  that  had  frozen 
ler  heart  would  not  melt, 
)  came  again  in  that  stony 

ng  came  to  Nellie's  per- 
'isions,  and  in  the  gray 
Merry  Christmas"  broke 
m  her  lips  ;  but  the  memory 
ast  few  days  checked  the 
id  they  died  in  whispers, 
he  glanced  at  Laura^  she 
:  her  eyes  were  open,  but 
r  expression  was  fixed  and 
.he  sprang  up  with  a  vague 
id  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
ad  forehead.  It  was  icy 
hriek  after  shriek  rang  from 
but  they  reached  not  the 
lied  ear. 

^er  meant  it,  Laura — I  nev- 
it !  Only  come  back  that  I 
ik  one  word  !"  she  moaned, 
jod  !  give  her  back  to  me 
lour,  and  I  will  submit  to 
"  But  her  voice  only  broke 


the  silence,  and  the  white,  smiling 
lips  on  the  bed  seemed  a  mockery 
of  the  passionate  anguish  wailing 
above  them.  She  threw  herself  be- 
fore the  little  altar  in  her  room. 
"  Blessed  Mother  !"  she  prayed, 
"  I  promise,  solemnly  promise,  that 
never,  never  again  will  I  give  way 
to  the  passionate  temper  that  has 
been  ^^y  bane,  if  she  may  only  come 
bacK  tor  one  hour  to  grant  forgive- 
ness for  the  awful  words  I  have 
spoken."  And  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  realized  her  sorrow 
tears  fell  from  her  eyes. 

"Why,  Nellie,  Nellie,  what  ails 
you?"  said  a  familiar  voice.  "You 
are  crying  in  your  sleep  on  this 
merry  Christmas  morning ;  do  wak- 
en." And,  oh!  the  heaven  that 
met  those  unclosing  eyes — Laura 
bending  over  her,  smiling,  yet  with 
a  look  of  doubt  in  her  face  as  if  the 
icy  barrier  had  not  yet  broken 
down. 

"O  my  darling,  my  darling!" 
sobbed  the  excited  girl,  winding  her 
arms  around  her  sister.  "Thank 
God  it  is  only  a  dream ;  but  never, 
never  again  will  I  giv^  way  to  my 
awful  temper.  I  have  promised  it, 
Laura,  and  I  will  keep  my  vow." 

And  she  did.  For  though  she 
lived  long  enough  for  the  dark  hair 
to  lie  like  snowy  fioss  under  the 
matron's  cap,  never  did  those  lips 
utter  stinging  sarcasm  or  close  in 
sullen  anger.  And  often,  when 
her  gentle  voice  seemed  unable  to 
stem  some  furious  tide  of  passion 
among  her  grandchildren,  would 
she  tell  the  story  of  her  dream  on 
Christmas  Eve. 
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At  the  base  of  a  cliff  flowed  a 
tiny  rivulet;  the  rock  caught  the 
rain-drops  in  his  broad  hand,  and 
poured  them  down  in  little  streams 
to  meet  their  brothers  at  his  feet, 
while  the  brook  murmured  a  con- 
stant song  of  welcome.  But  a  stone 
broke  from  the  cliff,  and,  falling 
across  the  rivulet,  threatened  to  cut 
its  tender  thread  of  life. 

"  My  little  strength  is  useless," 
moaned  the  streamlet.  **  Vainly  I 
struggle  to  move  onward ;  and  be- 
low the  pebbles  are  waiting  for 
their  cool  bath,  the  budding  flowers 
are  longing  for  my  moisture,  the 
little  fish  are  panting  for  their 
breath.  A  thousand  lives  depend 
on  mine.  Who  will  aid  me  ?  Who 
will  pity  me  ?** 

Wait  until  Allegri  passes ;  he 
will  pity   y^u,"  said   the  breeze. 

Once  the  cruel  malaria  seized  me, 
and  bound  messages  of  death  upon 
me.  *  Pity !' I  cried.  *Freemefrom 
this  burden,  from  which  I  cannot 
flee.'  *  Hear  the  wind  moan,*  said 
some ;  but  no  one  listened  to  my 
prayer  till  I  met  a  dreamy  musician 
with  God's  own  tenderness  in  his 
deep  eyes.  *  Have  mercy!'  I  sob- 
bed ;  and  the  gentle  master  plucked 
branches  of  roses,  and  cast  them  to 
me.  I  was  covered  with  roses, 
pierced  with  roses,  filled  with  roses ; 
their  redness  entered  my  veins,  and- 
their  fragrance  filled  my  breath  ; 
roses  fell  upon  my  forehead  with 
the  sweetness  of  a  benediction. 
The  death  I  bore  fled  from  me ;  for 
nothing  evil  can  exist  in  the  pre- 
sence o^  heaven's  fragrance.  Crv 


to  the  good  Allegri,  liuie  bro 
he  will  pity  you." 

So  the  rivulet  waited  ti 
master  came,  then  sighed  fori 
The  rock  was  lifted,  and  the 
flowed  forward  with  a  cry  of 
share  its  happiness  with  pebl 
flower  and  fish. 

A  little  bird  had  become 
gled  in  the  meshes  of  a  net  ' 
to  the  good  Allegri,"  whispe 
breeze  ;  '*  it  is  he  who  gave 
erty."  "Trust  to  the  goo< 
gri,"  rippled  the  brook;  "i 
who  gave  me  liberty."  So  t 
waited  till  the  master  passe 
begged  a  share  of  his  ui 
mercy.  The  meshes  were 
and  the  bird  flew  to  the  n 
sky  to  tell  its  joy  to  the  fadir 
and  rising  sun. 

Oh  !  yes,  we  all  know  A 
twinkled  the  stars.    "  Many , 
A'e  have  seen  him  at  the 
sickness." 

**  Many  a  day  I  have  seen 
the  prison,"  shouted  the  su 
the  splendor  of  a  Gloria.  **  Wl 
are  those  that  doubt,  that  i 
that  suffer  ;  wherever  are  the 
cry  for  help  and  mercy — ther 
I  found  Allegri." 

The  people  of  the  earth  woi 
what  made  the  sun  so  glorio 
knowing  that  he  borrowed 
from  the  utterance  of  a  good 
name. 

A  multitude  of  Rome's  cl 
had  gathered  in  S.  Peter's. 
Pope  was  kn^eeling  in  the  sane 
princes  and  merchants  were 
ing  together  under  the  vast  c 
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r  were  kaeeling  at  the  thres- 
even  a  leper  dared  to 
)n  the  steps  without,  and 
)\ved  the  presence  of  his 
All  souls  were  filled  with 
all  hearts  were  striving  for 
on. 

strains  of  music  arose:  O 
;ase  your  longing ;  O  heart ! 
our  strife ;  now  utterance  is 

;  r  grew  the  tones,  till,  like  the 
of  wave^,  came  the  sigh: 

'  I  struggle  to  move  onward. 

ercy,  Father  !  "    The  lights 

1  and  died,  a  shadow  passed 
worshippers,  and  the  Tiber 
stopped  in  its  course  to 

\x  grew  the  tones,  till  the 
is  heard  :  "  Vainly  I  strive  to 
hese  meshes.  Have  mercy, 
'  The  shadow  grew  deeper, 
;tle  bird  without  stopped  in 
;  to  listen. 

»vas  the  music  sadder  with 
ht  of  the  sob :  "  Vainly  I  flee 
s  loathsome  burden.  Have 
''ather!"  Vaster  and  cfarker 
>e  shadow,  and  the  very 
.topped  in  its  course  to  lis- 

low  the  music  mingled  sigh 
•an  and  sob  in  one  vast 


despairing  cry :  "  Vainly  I  struggle 
against  this  rock  of  doubt.  Have 
mercy.  Father !  Vainly  I  strive  to 
escape  these  meshes  of  sin.  Have 
mercy,  Father !  Vainly  I  flee  from 
this  evil  self.  Have  mercy,  O 
Father !  have  mercy."  Darker  and 
deeper  and  vaster  grew  the  shadow, 
and  all  sin  in  those  human  hearts 
stopped  in  its  triumph  to  listen. 

All  light  was  dead,  all  sound  was 
dead.  Was  all  hope  dead  ?  "No!" 
wept  a  thousand  eyes.  **No!"  sob- 
bed a  thousand  voices ;  for  now  high 
above  the  altar  shone  forth  the 
promise  of  light  in  darkness,  of 
help  in  tribulation — in  sight  of 
Pope  and  prince,  in  sight  of  rich 
and  poor,  and  even  in  sight  of  the 
leper  kneeling  without,  gleamed  the 
starry  figure  of  the  cross. 

"  How  was  this  Mass  of  Allegri  so 
completely  formed,"  cry  the  three 
centuries  that  have  passed  since 
then,  "  that  we  have  been  able  to 
add  nothing  to  its  perfection  ?" 

The  calm  voice  of  nature  an- 
swers: It  is  because  his  own  love 
and  mercy  were  universal ;  because 
he  had  learned  that  *all  creation 
needs  the  protecting  watchfulness 
of  the  Maker ;  because  he  gave  even 
the  weakest  creatures  voice  in  his 
all-embracing  cry  of  Miserere. 


To-Day  and  Yesterday. 


TO-DAY  AND  YESTERDAY. 
I. 

'*  Thsx  city  knoweth  nor  sign  nor  trace 
Of  mutable  land  or  sea  ; 
Thou  who  art  changeless,  grant  me  a  place 
In  that  far  city  with  Thee." 

So  spake  she,  gazing  on  the  distant  sea, 

That  lay,  one  sheet  of  gold,  in  morning  light ; 

And  then  she  cried,  "  God,  make  my  blindness  sight  !* 
Heart-sore,  heart-hungry,  sick  at  heart,  was  she, 
And  did  mistrust  no  oth^r  hope  could  be. 

This  side  the  grave,  than  shifting  sea  and  land  ; 

Yet  dreamed  she  not  her  house  was  built  on  sand. 
But  fearless  thought  of  dread  eternity. ' 
And  men  admired  the  house  she  builded  fair, 

Until  a  tempest,  risen  with  sudden  shock, 
Rent  it.    Then  God  made  answer  to  her  prayer : 
Showed  her  on  earth  a  city,  calm,  and  old. 

And  strong,  and  changeless ;  set  her  on  a  rock  ; 
Gave  her,  with  him,  a  place  in  his  true  fold 

II. 

**  For,  oh !  the  Master  is  so  fair. 

His  smile  so  sweet  to  banished  men, 
That  they  who  meet  it  unaware 
Can  never  rest  on  earth  again.'* 

Such  were  the  words  that  charmed  my  ear  and  heart; 

In  days  when  still  I  dwelt  outside  the  fold  ; 

But  now  they  seem  to  me  too  slight  and  cold, 
For  I  have  been  with  thee,  dear  Lord,  apart. 
And  seen  love's  barbed  and  o'ermastering  dart 

Pierce  thee  beneath  the  olives  dark  and  old, 

Until  thy  anguish  could  not  be  controlled. 
But  from  thy  veins  the  Blood  of  life  did  start. 
O  Word  made  flesh,  made  sin,  for  sinful  man  ! 

I  seek  not  now  thy  smile,  so  fair,  so  sweet ; 
Another  vision,  haggard,  pale,  and  wan, 
Of  one  who  bore  eartli's  sin  and  shame  and  smart, 

Hath  drawn  me,  weeping,  to  thy  sacred  feet. 
To  share  the  unrest  of  thy  bleeding  Heart. 
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r  1875  has  not  been  a  specially 
3  one  as  distinct  from  the  years 
ly  preceding  it.  Great  ques- 
h  affect  humanity  at  large  be- 
ine  of  nationality,  and  which 
irec  or  four  years  ago,  arc  un- 
11.  No  wars,  or  revolutions,  or 
;,  or  mighty  changes  have  oc- 
ing  the  ycajr  to  alter  sensibly 
\  of  human  affairs.  What  the 
irge  quarrelled  and  wrangled 
r,  two  years,  three,  four  years 
ingles  over  still,  and  may  for 
)  come.  Much  as  science  and 
ve  done  to  break  down  the 
It  separate  men  and  bring  the 
nily  nearer  together,  nations, 
considered,  stand  as  far  apart 
y  did,  and  the  imaginary  line 
:s  neighboring  peoples  finds 
apart  as  the  antipodes. 
1  a  rapid  and  necessarily  in- 
eview  at  home,  the  past  year 
;Iy  be  regarded  as  either  a 
successful  one,  commercially 
n  the  United  States.  Prelimi- 
:s  of  the  Centennial  year  of 
epublic  have  been  heard,  but 
I  the  crash  of  falling  banks 
)  legitimate  excuse  for  falling, 
siness  firms  that  followed  in 
This,  however,  is  only  a 
of  the  two  preceding  years, 
as  painful  as  it  would  be  use- 
/cll  upon  here.  In  a  word, 
t  large— rinstead  of  recovering, 
oped  it  would,  during  the  past 
ything,  fell  behind,  and  so  con- 
he  election  did  not  tend  to 

There  are  hopes,  however,  of 
-al  during  the  coming  Ccnten- 
:)r  at  least  of  a  beginning  on 
f  improvement.  There  is  the 
)n  to  hope  for  this  that  large 
)f  our  industries,  such  as  ce- 

and  cotton  goods,  are  begin- 
J  a  good  foreign  market. 
It  largely,  there  arc  some  things 
Americans  may  congratulate 
during  the  year.  Chief 
CSC  arc  their  very  misfor- 
xtiavagance  in   living,  fool- 


ish and  vulgar  display  in  dress  and 
equipage,  have  disappeared  to  a  sat- 
isfactory extent.  Of  coarse  where  wealth 
abounds  and  fortunes  are  rolled  up 
easily,  there  will  be  shoddy ;  but  then 
let  it  be  marked  off,  and  the  world  will 
not  be  the  loser.  Again,  there  was  a 
good  sign  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
form  opinions  of  their  own  regarding  the 
questions  up  before  them  and  the  re- 
spective merits  and  qualifications  of  the 
various  candidates  for  election.  To  be 
sure,  many,  too  many,  persons  were  elect- 
ed who  were  a  disgrace  to  their  constitu- 
encies ;  and  while  such  men  are  set  in 
high  and  responsible  positions  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  reform  in  the  thousand  abuses 
that  afiSict  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
Still,  there  was  a  hopefol  indication  of 
the  right  feeling  among  the  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  memorable,  certainly 
the  most  significant,  event  to  Catholics 
in  the  history  of  this  country  took  place 
during  the  year.  The  venerable  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York  was  raised  by  the 
Holy  Father  to  the  dignity  of  the  cardi- 
nalate,  and  thereby  set  in  the  senate  of 
the  church  of  whiph  Christ  is  the  invisi- 
ble, and  the  Pope,  the  successor  of  Peter, 
the  visible,  head.  To  speak  of  the  fitness 
of  the  Holy  Father's  choice  in  selecting 
Archbishop  McCloskey  for  this  high 
office  and  proud  privilege  of  being  the 
first  American  cardinal  is  not  for  us. 
It  is  sufi&cient  to  say  that  not  Catholics 
alone,  but  their  Protestant  fellow-coun- 
trymen also,  all  the  land  over,  received 
the  news  and  hailed  the  choice  with  ac- 
claim. But  what  moves  us  most  is  the 
significance  of  the  act.  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  American  cardinal  in  the 
United  States  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  has  in  this  instance 
been  realized.  That  great  council  or- 
dained,  respecting  the  subjects  of  the 
cardinalate,  that  "  the  Most  Holy  Roman 
Pontiff  shall,  as  far  as  it  can  be  conve- 
niently done,  select  (them)  out  of  all  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  as  he  shall  find 
persons  suitable"  (Sess.  24,  Dc  Ref.^ 
c.  i.)  Were  this  recommendation  com- 
pletely carried  out,  it  would  probably  be 
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one  of  the  greatest  movements  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  Catholic  Church  lor 
the  last  three  centuries. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  great 
('atholic  interests  throughout  the  world 
were  represented  in  that  body  by  men 
of  intelligence,  of  known  virtue,  and 
large  experience  ;  suppose  every  nation- 
ality had  there  its  proportionate  expres- 
sion— a  senate  thus  composed  would  be 
the  most  august  assembly  that  ever  was 
brought  together  upon  earth.  It  would 
be  the  only  world's  senate  that  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed.  This  would  be  giv- 
ing its  proper  expression  to  the  note  of 
^  the  universality  of  the  church.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  Holy  Father  on  the  world- 
interests  of  the  church,  assisted  by  the 
deliberations  of  such  a  body,  would  have 
more  power  to  sway  the  opinions  and 
actions  of  the  world  than  armies  of  bay- 
onets. For,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrar}'  in  favor  of  needle-guns  and 
rifled  cannon,  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion through  such  agents  as  electri- 
city and  types  moves  the  world,  above 
all  when  supported  by  the  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  experience  of  men  who  have 
no  other  interests  at  heart  than  those  of 
God  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

Who  knows  but  the  time  has  come  to 
give  this  universality  of  the  church  a 
fuller  expression?  Is  not  divine  Provi- 
dence acting  through  modern  discoveries, 
rendering  it  possible  for  the  human  race 
to  be  not  only  one  family  in  blood,  but 
even  in  friendship  and  unity  of  purpose? 
Perhaps  the  present  persecutions  of  the 
church  in  Italy  are  only  relieving  her 
from  past  geographical  and  national 
limitations,  to  place  her  more  completely 
in  relations  with  the  faithful  throughout 
the  world.  Who  knows  but  the  time  is 
near  when  the  Holy  Father  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  representatives  of  all  nations, 
tribes,  and  peoples,  from  the  South  as 
well  as  from  the  North,  from  the  East  as 
well  as  from  the  West  ;  by  Italians, 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Eng- 
lishmen, Belgians,  Portuguese,  Aus- 
trians,  Irishmen,  Americans,  Canadians, 
South  Americans,  Australians,  as  well 
as  by  representatives  of  the  faithful  from 
the  empire  of  China?  Would  this  new 
departure  be  anything  more  than  the 
realization  of  the  wish  expressed  by 
that  great  and  holy  council  held  at 
Trent  three  centuries  ago  ? 

In  passing  from  our  own  to  other  lands, 
we  cannot  do  so,  at  the  opening  of 


the  second  century  of  our  counti} 
without  a  glance  at  something 
and  wider  than  the  mere  local  in 
of  every-day  life  which  touch  u; 
nearly.  Beydnd  doubt  there  is  n 
criticise,  much,  perhaps,  to  be  a.* 
of,  much  to  deplore,  in  the  ( 
cf  our  government,  local  and 
al,  and  in  the  social  sute  g( 
of  our  people.  Still,  we  see  not 
present  existing  or  threatening 
beyond  the  remedy  of  the  peopl 
It  is  a  fashion  among  our  pessii 
contrast  the  America  of  to-day  < 
America  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
we  believe  that  we  can  stand  1 
trast.  The  country  has  expand 
developed,  and  promises  so  to  c 
beyond  all  precedent  in  the  hi 
this  world.  When  the  experim( 
century  ago  is  contrasted  with  ili 
lished  fact—the  nation— of  a  f 
prosperous  people  of  to-day,  we  < 
bless  God.  And  allowing  the 
margin  for  the  evils  and  shortcos 
our  midst,  when  we  glance  aa 
ocean  at  nations  armed  to  tbi 
looking  upon  one  another  as  ft 
either  rending  with  internal  th 
threatening  to  be  rent,  pride 
country  deepens,  and  the  heart 
with  gratitude  that  in  these  da 
has  raised  up  a  nation  where  : 
may  possess  their  souls  in  peace. 

We  have  some  alarmists  am 
who  look  in  the  near  future  to  the 
rence  of  scenes  in  this  country 
to  those  now  being  transacted 
rope,  where  men  are  persecuted  1 
science'  sake.  We  cannot  share  i 
alarms.  As  we  see  no  evils 
midst  which  are  beyond  the  ren 
the  people,  so  we  see  no  religi 
other  questions  that  may  arise  whi 
not  be  civilly  adjusted.  This  i: 
country  where  the  raw  head  and 
bones  thrive.  The  question  of  1 
is  decided  once  for  all  in  the  C< 
tion.  Catholics,  of  course,  have 
heritage  of  misrepresentation  to  c 
against,  but  that  is  rapidly  dimix 
A  Bismarck  may  strive  to  introdi 
our  free  country,  through  a  b 
fanatics  and  weak-minded  poll 
the  persecuting  spirit  which  he 
tempted  to  introduce  into  Engia 
Gladstone,  which  he  has  succei 
introducing  into  Italy  by  a  Mil 
and  into  Switzerland  by  a  Carter 
before  they  reach  the  hundred 
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influence  of  the  disgraceful 
othing  party,  the  good  sense 

spirit  of  our  countrymen  will, 
id  in  the  case  of  that  party, 
1  who  have  had  any  prominent 
3n  with  the  movement  with  the 
infamy.  The  fanatical  cry  of 
3ery  "  is  evidently  played  out  at 
lin-source  in  old  England,  while 
tpt  to  revive  its  echoes  will  meet 
1  less  success  in  nno  England. 

no  clouds  on  the  American 
hat  should  cause  Catholics  any 
;>rehension. 

id  of  such  attempts  always  is 
se  who  strike  the  sparks  only 
in  burning  their  fingers.  All  we 
lo  is  to  walk  straight  along  in 
we  have  been  following  of  com- 
zenship  with  those  around  us, 
to  secure  for  ourselves  all  the 
lich  wc  are  ready  to  concede  to 

European  situation  during  the 
'  may  be  summed  up  under  two 
— the  struggle  between  church 
,  and  the  prospects  of  war.  To 
iny  length  into  the  question  be- 
urch  and  state  in  Germany  and 
countries  in  Europe  would  be 
er  old  ground  which  has  been 
time  and  again  in  The  Cath- 
RLD.  Only  such  features  of  the 
n\\  be  touched  upon  as  may  set 
3nt  situation  clearly  before  the 
the  reader. 

icial  PnwinciaL  Correspondence ^  at 
ing  of  the  past  year,  said  in  a  re- 
ve  article  on  the  events  of  1874  : 
nviction  has  been  forced  upon 
nan  government  that  the  Ger- 
ramontane  party  are  a  rcvolu- 
arty,  directed  by  foreigners  and 
mainly  upon  the  assistance  of 
powers.  The  German  govcrn- 
irefore,  are  under  the  necessity 
rating  any  encouragement  of  the 
itane  party  by  foreign  powers. 
9r  this  reason  that  the  German 
ent  last  year  thought  it  incum- 
them  to  use  plain  language  in 
ig  the  French  government  upon 
[igs  and  doings  of  some  of  the 
•ishops.  France  had  taken  the 
had  prevented  her  ul  tramontanes 
he  world  on  fire  merely  to  vent 
;e  against  Germany.  ...  It  was, 
to  be  expected  under  these  cir- 
:es  that,  abandoning  at  last  all 
foreign  assistance,  the  German 


ultramontanes  would  make  their  peace 
with  the  government  in  Prussia,  and  no 
longer  object  to  laws  they  willingly  obey 
in  Baden,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
Oldenburg,  not  to  speak  of  Austria  and 
other  states.  At  all  events,  it  was  very 
desirable  that  the  ultraxxiontanes  should 
yield  before  the  church  was  thrown  into 
worse  confusion  by  their  malicious  but 
impotent  resistance." 

Such  was  the  pleasant  prospect  hpld 
out  for  the  Catholics  by  the  official  organ 
at  the  opening  of  the  year.  The  pro- 
gramme sketched  in  it  has  been  faith- 
fully carried  out,  and  Germany  has  taken 
another  step  tn  the  path  of  freedom,  in- 
ternal peace,  and  consolidation  by  plant- 
ing its  foot  nearer  the  throat  of  the 
church.  It  is  useless  to  enter  into  a  re- 
futation of  the  falsehoods  contained  in 
the  extract  from  the  official  journal.  They 
have  been  refuted  in  the  German  Reich- 
stag and  all  the  world  over.  It  is  need- 
less, also,  to  call  attention  to  the  tone  of 
the  official  journal,  and  the  manner,  be- 
come  a  fashion  of  late  with  German 
statesmen  and  writers  at  large,  of  warn- 
ing foreign  powers  to  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  their  heads  respecting  German  mat- 
ters, or  it  may  be  the  worse  for  them. 
How  far  the  Catholics  have  yielded  to 
the  kindly  itivitation  held  out  to  them 
the  world  has  seen.  We  have  before 
this  remarked  on  the  strange  anxiety 
manifested  by  a  government,  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  its  cause  and  the  means 
it  was  pursuing  towards  its  end,  to  stifle 
the  expression  of  public  opinion,  not 
only  at  home,  but  abroad.  Moreover,  the 
very  fact  of  its  being  compelled  to  de- 
precate *•  any  encouragement  of  the  ul- 
tramontane party  by  foreign  powers " 
says  as  plainly  as  words  can  say  it  tliat 
those  powers  see  something  in  the  party 
to  encourage. 

Here  is  a  sample — one  out  of  hundreds 
such — of  the  manner  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  revolutionary  party  *'  have 
been  treated  during  the  year,  and  of  the 
crimes,  S3rmpathy  with  which  on  the  part 
of  foreign  powers  is  so  earnestly  dcpre- 
cated  by  the  German  government.  That 
extremely  active  agent  of  Prince  Bisr 
marck,  the  Prussian  correspondent  c! 
the  London  Times,  tells  the  sxory  of  tin- 
deposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Paderborn  hy, 
the  **  Ecclesiastical "  Court  thus:  "He 
has  been  sentenced  to-day  (Jan.  6)  to  in- 
numerable fines,  chiefly  for  appointing 
clergymen  without  the  consent  of  the  se- 
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cular  authorities.  [Is  this  a  crime,  reve- 
rend and  right  reverend  gentlemen  of 
the  Pr6tcstant  chuiches  ?]  Never  paying 
any  of  these  forfeits,  he  has  been  repeat- 
edly imprisoned  and  forcibly  prevented 
from  exercising  his  functions.  [And 
now  for  the  perversity  of  the  man,  the 
"  malicious  but  impotent  resistance."] 
Notwithstanding  the  measures  taken 
against  him,  he  has  continued  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  state.  He  would  not  allow 
his  clerical  training-schools  to  be  visited 
by  government  inspectors  ;  he  has  declin- 
ed to  reappoint  a  cliaplain  he  had  excom- 
municated without  the  consent  of  the 
government  [What  criminals  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  would  be  were  they  living  in 
Germany  to-day  !] ;  and  he  has  contin- 
ually issued  pastorals  and  made  speeches 
to  deputations  breathing  the  most  hostile 
sentiments  against  crown  and  parlia- 
ment [sentiments  not  quoted].  He 
has  received  addresses  covered  with 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  signa- 
tures, and  on  a  single  day  admitted  twelve 
thousand  persons  to  his  presence,  who 
had  come  to  condole  with  him  on  the 
martyr's  fate  he  was  undergoing."  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  our 
description,  but  that  of  an  agent  of  the 
Prussian  government.  Could  words  es- 
tablish more  clearly  the  side  on  which 
the  criminality  lies? 

Only  passing  mention  can  be  made  of 
events  which  have  been  already  antici- 
pated and  commented  on.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  civil  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  from  Prussia  to  the 
whole  German  Empire  passed  in  January, 
Perhaps  no  measure  yet  has  so  aroused 
the  indignation,  not  only  of  Catholics,  but 
of  belie  ving  Protestants  also.  As  the  cor- 
respondent already  quoted  tersely  puts 
ihe  matter  :  "  In  all  Germany  this  law 
does  away  with  tlie  services  of  the  clergy 
in  celebrating  the  three  great  domestic 
events  of  life."  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
no  longer  need  to  baptize  Christian  chil- 
dren in  the  name  of  God  ;  there  is  no 
longer  ncccl  of  God  in  the  marriage  ser- 
vice ;  finally,  as  man  comes  into  the 
world,  so  he  may  go  out  of  it,  without  the 
name  or  the  invocation  of  God,  without 
(Jod's  blcssin<^  over  hisgravcor  the  cere- 
monies of  religion  attending  the  la?.t  net. 
Like  a  do^  he  \\\\\.\  come,  like  a  dog  ho 
may  live,  Iil:e  a  do-r  he  may  j,'o.  And 
yet  this  is  an  evangelical  pov.-er  !  Verily, 
but  of  a  strange  cvanjjcl.  The  result  of 
it  is  shown  already.    Since  ttie  IVussian 


Civil  Registration  Law  was  passed,  ody 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  Berlin  1 
riagcs  have  been  celebrated  in  ckarckii 
while  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  dildici 
bom  in  the  capitsd  have  beenbaptindbf 
clergymen. 

The  passing  of  the  Landsturm  Billc» 
verts  the  wholie  German  Empire  into  1 
armed  camp,  "  Henceforth  c\-cry  Genai 
sound  in  wind  and  limb  must  be  a  soldia 
From  the  age  of  seventeen  to  (ont-nM^ 
every  man  not  belonging  to  the  annyoi 
the  reserve  is  to  be  liable  to  be  ciIU 
out  in  the  case  of  an  actual  or  erts  1 
threatened  invasion,"  says  the  Londoi 
Times.  *'  At  the  word  of  command  Ger- 
many is  arming  en  masse,  and  the  nr* 
rounding  nations — that  is,  the  best  pin 
of  the  world— cannot  but  do  as  she  doei' 
They  arc  doing  as  she  does,  and  all  At 
European  powers  to-day  sleep  beade 
their  arms.  In  face  of  this  £ut,  '  ' 
comfort  can  men  take  from  the  meciiif 
and  hobnobbing  of  the  crowned  hcidi 
of  Europe  here,  there,  and  everywbcR, 
or  of  their  assurances  of  peace?  Who 
is  strong  enough  to  keep  the  peace,  who 
too  weak  to  enkindle  war?  No  sss 
and  no  people.  It  is  this  arming  and  ia- 
certitude  of  one  another  that  alone  pre- 
vented what  locally  was  so  insignifioBtt 
an  affair  as  the  outbreak  within  theyeu 
of  the  Bosnian  insurrection  against  Tnr 
key  from  lighting  a  universal  confiagra- 
tion.  The  eagles  of  the  great  powers 
gather  around  the  Turkish  carcase. 
England  seizes  beforehand  on  the  con- 
trol of  the  Suez  Canal  by  way  of  prc?ar. 
ing  for  eventualities,  and  the  Eastcn 
question  begins  at  last  to  resolve  hscif 
into  this  simple  form :  not.  How  shall 
we  uphold  the  empire?  but,  How  shall 
we  divide  the  spoils? 

The  present  rulers  of  Germany  profess 
to  look  upon  their  Catholic  subjects  is 
the  great  foes  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  mistake  is  a  fatal  one ;  for  in  binding 
the  church  they  bind  the  only  power  ihar 
can  stop  the  dry-rot  which  is  slowly  eat- 
ing into  the  heart,  not  alone  of  Gcnnar.T. 
but  of  all  nations  to-day.  That  drr-rci 
is  socialism,  the  first-born  of  infideliir. 
That  socialism  prevails  in  Germany  the 
rulers  of  that  empire  know,  and  its  ut- 
terances are  as  dic-adctl  as  an  encyclical 
of  the  Pope.  Here  arc  the  elements  of 
socialism  as  pictured  by  the  Cologne 
CnizHtc  at  the  opening  of  the  year:  "In 
187.1,  although  the  great  bubble  schemes 
burst  in  the  summer  of  1873,  and  si- 
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ast  year  a  plentiful  harvest  of 

1  wine  came  to  our  relief,  the 
rnccs  of  the  crisis  are  still  felt. 
IS  undertakings  are  depreciated, 

more  lamentable  than  the  loss- 
promoters  are  the  mischievous 
f  the  sudden  excessive  rise  in 
hich  could  not  possibly  last,  the 
5  habits,  the  strikes,  and  all  that 
oJvo  on  the  laboring  classes  and 
e  industrial  life  of  the  German 
Habits  of  indolence  and  glut- 

2  been  established  which  it  will 

0  eradicate,"  and  much  more  in 
strain. 

only  a  straw  showing  which  way 
blows.  Persecution  of  the  church 
^^et  exhausted  itself,  though,  bc- 
:  actual  taking  of  life,  it  is  hard 
rhat  remains  to  be  done.  The 
asure  has  been  resorted  to  of 
ig  the  articles  of  the  Prussian 
ion  of  1850,  which  were  speci- 
vn  up  to  provide  freedom  of 

and  worship  in  their  fullest 
Df  the  attitude  of  the  German 
s,  the  prelates,  the  clergy,  and 
,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  The 
as  witnessed  it;  and  the  very 
s  of  the   persecution  simply 

1  show  forth  more  gloriously  the 
of  the  church  ;  for  no  human 
m  could  live  under  it.  One 
'  the  persecution  has  been  the 
f  a  Catholic  majority  to  the 
I  Parliament.   We  hope  for  the 

the  German  Empire,  and  its 
solidation  ;  but  it  is  not  in  our 

3  support  tyranny,  under  what- 
ne,  least  of  all  when  it  attacks 
ve  hold  most  sacred.  The  Gcr- 
icy  must  be  totally  altered  be- 
:an  command  the  sympathy  o/ 

It  must  be  totally  altered  be- 
in  command  the  respect  and  full 
;e  of  its  subjects,  so  large  and 
It  a  section  of  whom  are  Catho- 
le  Catholic  majority  in  Bavaria 
le  sign  of  many  of  opposition  to 
-sided  policy  of  which  Prince 
k  is  the  author  and  expounder, 
ows  but  that  the  threatened  dis- 
of  an  empire  erected  on  so  false 
ow  a  basis  has  not  already  be- 
Javaria  ?  All  the  sacrifices  made 
ish  the  empire — not  the  least  of 
-ere  made  by  Bavaria — the  Ger- 
inccllor,  by  his  determined  and 
s  religious  persecution,  would 
m  foolishly  to  ignore.  And  these 


Bavarians,  of  all  the  Germans,  once 
aroused,  »nd  their  religious  rights  in-> 
fringed  upon,  are  not  the  men  quiet 'y 
and  meekly  to  subside  under  opposition. 

We  have  dwelt  more  at  length  upon 
Germany  because  it  is  the  centre  of  the 
strife  that  convulses,  and  threatens  to 
convulse,  the  world.  Other  topics  must, 
consequently  be  hastily  dismissed. 

Of  France  there  is  nothing  but  good 
to  report.  After  a  series  of  fiery  debates 
in  the  Assembly,  the  constitution  of  a 
conservative  republic  was  definitively 
formed  and  agreed  upon  towards  the  end 
of  February.  The  nomination  of  coun- 
cillors of  state  was  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  resigned  the  nomination  of  «(ie 
senators.  Of  course  France  is  still  open 
to  surprises,  and  the  various  parties  seem 
as  unable  to  coalesce  as  ever.  But  there 
is  no  question  that  the  government  of 
Marshal  MacMahon  has  deserved  well 
of  the  country,  and,  could  only  a  true  re- 
public be  established  in  France,  it  would 
serve  as  a  safe  counter-check  to  the  abso- 
lutisms that  threaten  the  cast  of  Europe. 
The  commerce  and  maustries  of  the 
country  have  advanced  even  on  the  pre- 
ceding year,  though  the  imports  of  1874 
amounted  to  3,748,011,000  francs,  and  the 
exports  to  3,877,753,000  francs,  these  fig- 
ures being  in  excess  of  those  of  any  former 
years.  The  returns  for  the  Paris  savings- 
banks  in  1874  indicate  how  the  poorer  and 
lower  middle  classes,  who  chiefly  patro- 
nize these  establishments,  are  recovering 
from  the  elfects  of  the  war  and  the  Com- 
mune. The  deposits  amounted  to  14,500,- 
000  francs,  while  in  1873  they  were  13.- 
$00,000  francs,  and  in  1872  i2,f;2g,coo 
francs.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ratio  of  the  past  year  will  show 
a  corresponding  increase. 

While  the  tokens  of  reviving  prosperity 
are  thus  encouraging,  those  of  a  revival 
of  religious  feeling  and  coming  back  to 
the  old  ways  and  the  old  faith  among  the 
people  at  large  are  not  less  so.  A  noble  and 
and  patriotic  work  is  being  accomplished 
in  the  rapid  formation  and  spread  of  Oath- 
olic  Working-men's  Clubs — a  direct  offset 
to  the  socialism  fostered  by  the  spirit  of 
irreligion  in  other  places.  The  part  taken 
by  Catholic  laymen  of  standing  and  abil- 
ity in  this  work,  co  full  of  happy  promise, 
is  in  itself  a  significant  feature,  and  one 
that  may  well  be  recommended  to  tho  at- 
tention of  Catholic  laymen  all  the  world 
over.  The  pilgrimages  to  holy  shrinrs 
and  to  Rome  have  continued,  spite  of 
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the  laugh  of  the  infidel  and  the  scorn  of 
the  unbeliever.  The  solemn  consecra- 
tion of  the  church  in  Montmartre  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  was  one  in  which  the  whole 
world  was  interested.  But  the  most  en- 
couraging measure  of  all  was  the  obtain- 
ing, after  a  fierce  battle  between  religion 
and  infidelity,  of  permission  to  found  free 
universities  in  France,  where  students 
who  believe  in  God  might,  if  they  chose, 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  their 
'faith,  or  at  least  carry  on  their  studies 
under  the  divine  protection  and  under 
professors  who,  lacking  nothing  in  intel- 
lect, recognize  a  higher  than  themselves, 
whose  law  they  have  the  courage  to  re- 
cognize and  the  sense  and  piety  to  obey. 

Surely,  France  was  never  so  worthy  of 
the  esteem  and  profound  respect  of  all 
the  world  as  it  is  to-day.  What  a  won- 
derful vitality  is  displayed  by  this  Latin- 
Celtic  race  !  What  people  could  so  sud- 
denly recover  from  what  seemed  so  fatal  a 
blow  ?  What  other  nation  would  have 
shown  so  much  wisdom  and  self-control 
as  these  Frenchmen,  whom  the  outside 
world  stamped  as  *'  unstable  as  water  "  ? 
Is  France  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Latin- 
Celtic  races,  to  conform  itself,  consistent- 
ly with  its  past  history  and  traditions, 
after  a  century  of  throes,  into  a  political 
form  of  society  fitted  to  its  present  needs, 
its  future  prosperity,  and  the  renewal  of 
religion  ?   God  grant  that  it  be  so  ! 

England,  true  to  its  peace  policy,  still 
keeps  aloof  from  the  troubled  current 
of  European  afiairs,  beyond  its  recent 
move  Eastward,  which  has  already  been 
noticed.  It  steadily  refused  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  Russia  to  join  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  the  Usages 
of  War,  which  in  reality  resembled  a 
consultation  among  surgeons  before  be- 
ginning to  operate  on  an  interesting  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Disraeli's  premiership  has 
been  marked  by  some  irritating  mistakes, 
though  the  securing  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal  was  undoubtedly  a  move  in  the 
present  critical  state  of  Eastern  affairs 
that  compensates  for  many  a  blunder — 
if  he  can  only  hold  the  control.  Mr. 
Gladstone  finally  retired  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  liberal  party,  and  was  nomi- 
nally succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Har- 
tington.  The  ex  leader,  abandoning  a 
position  which,  take  him  all  in  all,  he 
undoubtedly  adorned,  went  paddling 
in  theology  and  got  shipwrecked.  The 
Gladstone  fulminations  on  "  Vaticanism  " 
are  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  only 


afforded  another  melancholy  insti 
the  facility  with  which  even  gre 
can  go  beyond  their  depth.  The 
tous  charges  against  the  Pope,  tb 
Romatia,  the  rusty  arsenals,  and 
of  the  papal  "  properties  "  were  1 
by  the  English  people  themseh 
honest  laughter  or  with  passivi 
until  finally  Mr.  Gladstone  lost 
per,  and  then  the  world  became  ti 
of  him  and  his  "  rusty 'tools." 

Materialism  is  taking  deep  T0^ 
English  mind.  The  leading  < 
English  opinion,  itself  highly  1 
ble,  but  by  no  means  religioi 
plained  more  than  once  during 
of  the  general  apathy  with  w 
public  regarded  the  doings  of  th 
convocations  and  general  assec 
the  Protestant  churches  in  Engla 
the  success  with  which  the  onsl 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone  ag 
Catholic  Church  met  with  at  tl 
of  Englishmen  reveals  anew 
that  religious  feeling  has  fallen  1 
an  ebb  in  England  that  even  1 
eloquent  of  bigots  could  not  a 
anti- Popery  cry.  And  this,  for  \ 
is  the  last  stage  of  religious  apa 

Is  this  again  the  immediate  \ 
of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  tru< 
in  that  land  for  which  so  man} 
have  been  offered  up,  and  the 
so  many  martyrs  has  been  shed  ? 

Ireland  has  been  quiet,  ca 
peaceable,  and  though,  in  comn 
England,  suffering  from  the  cor 
depression  which  spread  from  tl 
try  to  them,  it  has  shown  a  sti 
dcncy  to  advance  in  prosperity, 
peace  the  Catholic  clergy,  acco 
the  testimony  of  the  London  7V. 
as  we  believe,  the  Home-Rule  p 
jointly  answerable.  Men  who  b 
God  and  obey  the  laws  of  th< 
will,  with  honest  and  able  rcprese 
seek  for  no  heroic  measures  o; 
while  the  legislature  is  fairly 
complaints.  The  London  'Jii 
that  the  peaceful  record  of  theyt 
like  a  fair>'  tale.  Yet  the  Peace 
vation  Acts  were  renewed,  for  v 
same  journal  could  find  no  bcttc 
than  that  '*  you  cannot  break  off 
from  the  past,"  and  goes  on  to  j 
is  possible  that,  if  there  never  1 
a  resolution  tO  impose  upon  a  cc 
people  a  church  which  they  rejei 
to  endow  it  with  the  spoils  to  wl 
remained  attached  ;  if  there  nc 
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lect  80  little  creditable  to  our 
hip  as  the  conditions  under 
zuitural  land  was  held  in  Ire- 
ws  had  never  been  passed  to 
loman  Catholics  of  political 
and  the  right  to  possess  pro- 
thc  attempt  had  never  been 
le  the  inhabitants  of  the  sister- 
:  hostile  garrison,  that  state  of 
uld  never  have  been  created 
oscs  upon  the  legislature  of 
sad  necessity  of  maintaining 
)nal  coercive  legislation."  The 
>e  of  England  could  scarcely 
ta  to  the  force  of  this  terrible 
of  English  legislation  in  Ire- 
look  with  all  hope  to  the 
;pcrsing  of  the  clouds  which 
ave  hovered  over  this  real 

saints,"  which  has  done  so 
e  past  and  promises  so  much 
Lire  for  the  spread  of  faith 
I  peoples  of  the  earth.  More 
3pics  to  touch  upon  are  the 

of  the  centennial  of  Daniel 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
>n  of  the  venerable  Archbishop 
id,  though  last,  far  from  least, 
Ireland  of  Cardinal  McClos- 
5  reception  by  Cardinal  Cullen 
ish  people.  The  scene  was 
imorablc  one  ;  the  meeting  on 
sccratcd  with  the  blood  of 
martyrs — a  soil  every  inch  of 
d  tell  a  tale  of  a  struggle  of 
)r  the  faith— of  two  cardinals  of 

that  puards  the  representa- 
;ir  own  persons,  of  the  newest 
»f  the  oldest  heritages  of  the 
d  the  one  Irish  by  birth,  the 
by  blood.  A  meeting  no  less 
\%'as  that  in  England  between 
al  of^  New  York  and  Cardinal 
he  first  convert  probably  who 
the  title  :  a  man  of  indomita- 
)\  a  fearless  asscrter  of  the 
c  church,  and  always  foremost 
lovcmcnt  which  aims  at  the 
>n  of  the  condition  of  the 
asses. 

continues  her  strides  in  the 
ng  lliii'lostan,  and  with  Hin- 
;  sea.  at  every  step.  Despite 
reverses,  her  march  against 
itincr  tribes  and  peoples  that 
path  can  only  be  regarded  as 
Meanwhile,  at  home  she  is 
'  sects  and  the  socialistic  spi- 
vrades  other  nations,  and  which 


t3rranny  may  stifle  for  a  time,  but  cannot 
destroy.  Again  the  mistake  occurs  of 
regarding  the  Catholic  Church  as  her 
enemy,  and  dragooning  her  Catholic 
subjects  with  a  creed  which  their  con- 
sciences reject.  Austria  is  engaged  in 
the  attempt  to  set  her  internal  affairs  in 
ordef,  and  to  recover  from  the  defeat  at 
Sadowa.  She  finds  time,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  attack  the  church,  though  without 
the  persistent  brutality  of  her  Germaa 
neighbor,  whose  offer  to  procure  a  joint 
interference  among  the  nations  in  the 
election  of  the  next  pope  was  politely 
but  firmly  rejected  by  Austria.  In  this 
path  Italy  also  walks.  Rejecting  the 
rough  hempen  cord  with  which  Germany 
binds  and  strives  to  strangle  the  church. 
Italy,  true  to  her  national  character, 
chooses  one  of  silk,  which  shall  do  the 
work  softly  and  noiselessly,  but  none 
the  less  securely.  Sensim  tint  sensii. 
Thus  the  Law  of  Guarantees  of  1871, 
which  was  founded  on  Cavour's  maxim 
of  **  a  free  church  in  a  free  state,"  pro- 
vided for  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
Pope  in  spirituals.  This  Germany  re- 
sents, and  early  in  the  year  made  strong 
remonstrance  with  Italy,  to  see,  in  plain 
English,  if  some  plan  could  not  be  devis- 
ed by  which  the  Pope  might  be  muzzled 
and  prevented  from  issuing  encyclicals 
and  bulls  and  so  forth,  save  only  such  as 
might  please  the  mind  of  present  German 
statesmen.  Italy  refused  to  alter  the 
law.  But  now  in  November  we  find 
Minghetti,  the  president  of  the  Council, 
stating  to  his  electors  at  Cologna-Ven- 
eta  that  there  are  defects  in  the  law  of 
papal  guarantees.  The  church — says  that 
excellent  authority,  M.  Minghetti — is  the 
congregation  of  all  the  faithful,  including* 
of  course,  M.  Minghetti  himself.  But 
the  state,  on  whom  with  the  jus  protrgen- 
di  devolves  also  the  jus  insficiendi,  is 
bound  to  see  that  the  right  Of  the  laity 
and  the  interest  of  the  lower  clergy  be 
not  sacrificed  to  the  abuse  of  papal  and 
episcopal  authority.  Wherefore,  M. 
Minghetti,  urged  solely  by  the  desire  of 
seeing  that  no  injustice  is  done,  pledges 
his  electors  that  he  will  bring  in  a  bill 
empowering  the  laity  to  reclaim  the 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the 
government  of  the  church.  How  far 
those  rights  extend,  of  course  ,remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  Holy  Father  is  still  spared  to  us 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  health  and 
powers  of  mind.   Pilgrims  flock  to  him 
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in  thousands,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
friends  and  foes  alike,  look  with  sympa- 
thy upon  him.  Surely  now  is  the  real 
triumph  of  his  reign,  and  in  his  weak- 
ness shines  forth  his  true  strength.  No 
earthly  motives,  if  ever  they  afTected  the 
allegiance  of  Catliolics  to  him,  could 
affect  it  now.  Yet  what  does  the  world 
witness?  As  men  regard  things,  a  weak 
and  powerless  old  man,  jruHngtfi'om  the 
palace  that  is  his  prison,  the  hearts  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  people  in  the 
name  and  by  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  saintly  vicar  he  is.  The  Pope, 
lifted  above  all  entan.ijlements  by  recent 
events  with  the  political  policy  of  so- 
called  Catholic  countries — his  voice,  as 
the  head  of  the  church,  is  heard  and  re- 
spected by  all  nations  as  perhaps  it 
never  was  at  any  other  period  of  time. 

Spain  opened  with  a  new  revolution 
— the  re- entering  of  Alfonso,  the  son  of 
the  exiled  queen,  to  the  kingdom  and 
the  throne  from  which  she  was  driven. 
This  being  said,  the  situation  remains  in 
much  the  same  condition  that  it  has 
done  for  the  past  two  years ;  if  anything, 
notwithstanding  some  defections  and 
icverses,  Don  Carlos  has  gained  in 
strength  and  boldness.  The  move  that 
brought  in  Don  Alfonso  was  a  good  one, 
but  it  came  too  late. 

The  customary  chronic  revolutions 
prevail  in  South  America.  The  assassi- 
nation of  Garcia  Moreno,  the  able  and 
good  President  of  Ecuador,  by  members 
of  a  secret  society,  added  a  unique 
chapter  of  horrorr,  and  dastardly  coward- 
ice to  the  records  of  these  societies, 
showing  that  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose they  are  ready  to  stab  a  nation, 
iiarcia  Mareno  died  a  martyr  to  his 
faith.  From  a  far  different  cause,  though 
by  the  same  means,  died  Sonzoj^no,  the 
editor  of  the  CnpitaU,  the  trial  of  whose 
assassins  furnished  food  for  thought  as 
to  the  force  at  work  in  regenerated  Italy. 
An  event  that  might  have  been  of  great 
importance  wns  the  death  of  the  youthful 
Kmperor  of  China,  whicli  was  followed 
by  that  of  his  wife.  He  was  succeeded 
hy  a  child  five  years  old,  and  the  gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  men  who  held  it  be- 
fore, so  that  a  change  for  the  better  to- 
wards Christians  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
lor,  while  Chiistian  rc-iilcnis  are  still 
exposcfl  at  any  iiiomcut  to  a  repetition 
of  the  Ticn-Tsi?i  massacre. 

With  the  year  closes  the  third  quarter 


of  the  most  eventful  ccmury,  peilqi^ 
which  the  world  has  yet  known.  tbeM 
century  of  the  Christian  era  alone  Wi| 
excepted.    It  opened  on  what  Ucfl^ 
daire  has  well  called  **  a  wild  3rd  stois) 
morning,"  and  he  would  be  a  bold  pi» 
phet  who  should  predict  a  cleat  skytf 
the  close.  ^  writer  of  the  day  dcscnhei 
nations  wijthin  the  past  year  as  cnsiaged 
in  "  a  wild  war-dance."   '1  he  same  is  inie 
of  the  century.   Nations  seem  to  hant 
learned  nothing,  but  forgotten  much.  Is 
forgetting  the  faith  that  made  them  whole 
they  have  forgotten  the  scciet  of  the  elixir 
of  national  life.  Ilcncc,  bitter  as  t!)c  strag- 
gle is,  a  Catholic  cannot  but  hope  nod 
in  the  near  future  from  the  present  triih 
of  the  church.   The  blows  of  Gcnnnj 
have  crushed  shams  <o  the  earth,  aad 
caused  the  truth  to  shine  forth  resplei> 
dent  and  beautiful.  Whatever  may  be  Ail 
faith  that  the  nations  have  forgotten,  dni 
has  been  a  mockery  among  men  of  the 
world,  it  is  manifest,  at  least,  that  tbcnii 
a  profound  reality  in  it,  and  a  vitalhf 
that  no  power  on  earth  can  hope  to 
destroy.    This  testimony  of  strength  ia 
weakness,  of  the  purest  dc%-otion  aod 
loftiest  sacrifices  that  this  world  ca 
show,  if  it  do  nothing  else,  at  least  bringi 
men  to  ponder  and  look  back,  and  coa-« 
pare  and  inquire,  and  arrive  at  sons 
conclusions.    For  the  world  cannot  re- 
main an  indifferent  spectator  to  a  qncs- 
tion  that  is  wide  as  the  wx>rld.    The  va- 
garies of  belief,  the  cluirchcs  with  fronts 
of  brass  and  feet  of  clay,  the  parasites 
and  <he  tlatterers  who,  profess ini;  to  wor- 
ship and  believe  in  God  alone,  bow  drwD 
in  secret  before  the  prince  of  this  world, 
now  slink  away  in  shame  or  stind  abash- 
ed before  the  unbeliever. 

Agai/i,  considering  the  intensity  of  the 
activity  of  the  age,  induced  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  facilities  of  expressing 
and  communicating  our  thoushts.  of 
reaching  the  uttermost  parts  of  ilie  eartfc 
in  a  tiash  of  timc^ — all  of  which  unhaccrs 
the  responsibility  of  our  free  wil! — reli- 
gion, in  view  of  these  facts,  will  haveic 
keep  pace  with  tb.is  activity  in  order  U 
perform  the  office  for  which  (lod  estab- 
lished it  upon  earth.  Th.-^t  she  will  do 
so  is  as  much  a  matter  of  certitude  as 
her  existence;  for  that  sni^H'  "Spirit 
which  fills  the  wlmle  caitli"  inu!<  in  her 
bosom  his  dwell intr-p'aco.  Ti.c  ^rcncrd 
tendency  to  material  sriciirc.  and  the 
inaicrial  interests  of  natir^ns,  Hjk 
so  wonderfully  increased  within  the  cen- 
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all  to  obscure  the  supemat-  in  common  with  the  more  open  persecu- 

:  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  tors,  are  preparing  for  the  triumph  of  the 

advocates  of  material  science,  church,  and  in  the  providence  o^  God  are 

10  escaping  from  God  in  his  co-workers  in  the  more  complete  demon-* 

And  these  men,  in  their  way,  stration  of  his  divine  truth. 
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HE  Apostle  S.  John.  By  M. 
ard.  Translated  from  the  first 
edition.  New  York  :  The  Ca- 
ublication  Society.  1875. 

and  character  of  S.  John  are 
ul  and  so  closely  connected 
aviour  that  true  believers  have 
Lved  to  know  more  about  him. 
>ther  hand,  his  testimony  is  so 
nd  his  language  so  clear  that 
laspheme  the  divinity  of  our 
:  sought  to  thrust  him  and  his 
t  of  siii^ht.  The  distinguished 
tthor  has  a  warm  personal  de» 
3.  John,  and  has  devoted  him- 
;reat  enthusiasm  to  the  task  of 

all  the  historical  facts  which 

us  as  connected  with  the  vir- 
c.    His  style  is  manifestly  in- 

his  spirit,  and  hence  the  work 
her  of  devotion  than  of  cold, 
lisscrtation. 

says  the  author  in  his  preface, 
if  doctrine.    I  address  it  to  all 

desire  to  instruct  themselves 
h  of  God.  Truth  has  no  school 
t  of  the  Gospel,  and  nowhere 
>pcar  fairer  or  more  profound 
^  gospel  of  S.  John, 
book  of  piety.   I  dedicate  it  to 

:  to  priests— the  priesthood 
ighcr  personification  than  S. 
irirfrins — John  was  a  virgin  ;  to 
he  merited  to  be  given  as  a  son 
:her  of  God  ;  to  youth — he  was 
est  of  the  apostles  ;  to  old  men 
!  name  he  gives  himself  in  his 
I  offer  it  to  suffering  souls— be 
de  the  cross  ;  to  contemplative 
was  on  Mt.  Thabor  ;  to  all  souls 

to  devote  themselves  to  their 
ind  to  love  them  in  God — cha- 
lave  no  purer  ideal  than  the 
esus." 

to  fill  up  a  most  important  gap 
ijlish  hagiography,  and  will  be 
ith  much  satisfaction  by  those 


desirous  of  having  a  complete  series  of 
lives  of  the  saints. 

The  Ship  in  thb  Desert.  By  Joaquin 
Miller.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 
1875. 

The  ad  ^piamtum  title  of  this  work 
leads  one  to  look  for  an  Arabian  ro- 
mance; whereas  the  story  has  scarcely 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  is  a  very  slen- 
der story  at  that.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  book  is  worth  reading  or 
not ;  for  while,  no  doubt,  ft  contains 
passages  of  considerable  force  and  beau- 
ty, we  are  quite  sure  the  poet  himself 
does  not  know  half  the  time  what  he 
means.  Now,  this  kind  of  thing  is  "  play 
ed  out."  Far  be  it  from  us  to  accuse  the 
divine  Tennjrson  of  straining  and  affec- 
tation ;  but  we  do  say  there  are  peculiari- 
ties in  his  style  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
imitate.  Taken  as  a  model  for  classic 
and  scholarly  verse,  he  has  no  equal  in 
the  English  language.  But  the  subjec- 
tivism of  his  ^enchanted  reverie"  may 
be  easily  **  run  into  the  ground."  Hence 
he  has  given  rise  (we  suspect  he  is  full 
sore  over  it)  to  what  may  be  called  the 
"Obscurantist"  school  of  poetry.  We 
think  this  school  hat  had  iu  day.  We 
hope  the  coming  poets  will  happily  com- 
bine the  faultless  diction  of  Tennyson 
with  the  clear,  strong  thought  of  such 
masters  as  Milton,  Byron,  and  Long- 
fellow. 

The  Three  Pearls  ;  or,  Virginity  and 
Martyrdom.  By  a  Daughter  of  Cha- 
rity. New  York :  The  Catholic  Publi- 
cation Society.  1875. 
We  presume  this  book  is  meant  for  a 
Christmas  present.  It  is  admirably  fitted 
for  that  purpose— beautifully  printed  and 
tastefully  bound.   But  the  contents  are 
still  better  worth  having. 

These  "Three  Pearls'*  were  indeed 
"  of  great  price" ;  three  Tiigio-martyre-* 
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S.  Caccilia,  S.  Agnes,  and  S.  Catharine 
(rf  Alexandria..  No  three  saints,  per- 
haps,* could  have  been  more  happily 
chosen  by  the  gifted  author  as  models 
for  the  young  Catholic  women  of  the 
day,  aud  particularly  here  in  America. 
If  it  be  objected  that  such  heroines  are 
not  imitable,  the  answer  is  obvious — 
that  the  virtues  which  led  them  to  be- 
come heroines  are  imitable  by  all.  And, 
again,  the  "  modern  paganism "  with 
which  wc  are  familiar  has  many  features 
in  common  wi^  that  amid  which  they 
lived. 

There  is  a  prose  sketch  of  each  saint, 
followed  by  a  tribute  in  verse.  The 
'*  Editor's  Preface  "  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
learned  priest  in  the  Diocese  of  Boston. 

Medulla  THEOLOGiiC  Moraus.  Auctore 
Augustino  Rohling,  S.  TheologisD  et 
Philosophise     Doctore,  Monasterii 
Guestfalias  in  Academia  Regia  quon- 
dam, nunc  in  Seminario  Salesiano 
prope  Milwaukee  S.  Theologiae  Pro- 
fessore.   Cum  permissu  Superiorum. 
St.  Ludovici :  Excudebat  B.  Herder,  19 
South  Fifth  Street ;  et  B.  Herder,  Fri- 
burgi,  Brisgoviae.  1875. 
The  plan  of  the  author  in  this  work,  as 
is  implied  in  its  title,  has  not  been  to 
write  a  complete  treatise  on  moral  theo- 
logy, but  to  furnish  a  compendium  con- 
taining the  points  necessary  for  confes- 
sors in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  their 
duties.    Desirable  as  such  a  book  is, 
there  is  of  course  a  difficulty  in  compil- 
ing it,  arising  from  the  variety  of  sound 
opinions  on  many  questions,  which  can- 
not all  be  given  without  extending  it 
beyond  the  limits  which  give  it  its  spe- 
cial convenience,  and  which  opinions, 
nevertheless,  it  is  at  least  expedient  that 
every  priest  should  know.   This  diffi- 
culty is  one,  therefore,  which  cannot  be 
overcome,  and  a  manual  of  this  kind  can 
never  entirely  supply  the  place  of  a 
larger  work.    But  it  nevertheless  has  its 
use,  and,  when  it  is  well  done,  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  any  theo- 
logical library. 

And  this  book  is  extremely  welcome 
for  it  is  extremely  well  done.  It  is  very 
well  arranged  ;  every  point  of  importance 
is,  Cee  believe,  given  ;it  is  clearly  written  ; 
it  is  adapted  to  the  times  and  to  this 
country,  and  (which  is  a  great  merit)  it  is 
by  no  means  dry.  There  is  a  little  dan- 
jsrcr  in  it  on  this  last  account,  and  that  is 
t.iat  its  superior  attractiveness  may  tend 


to  induce  neglect  of  larger  wotki 
too  great  confidence  in  statemenis 
space  will  not  allow  the  aathor  to 
fy,  as  we  have  said  above. 

One  excellent  feature  of  it  is  tbe 
and  practical  advice  which  it  cot 
which  is  almost  as  important  astbe 
ment  of  theological  conclosioiis 
matters  of  law.  It  would  be  woi 
more  than  its  price  on  this  account 

The  History  of  the  Protesta.^ 
formation  in  germany,  sw! 
LAND,  England,  Irelam),  Scoi 
THE  Netherlands,  France,  m 
THERN  Europe.  Seventh  Editioc 
the  Most  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding. 
Baltimore  :  J.  Murphy  k  Co.  i 

The  Evidences  of  Cathoucitt. 
Edition.  By  the  Most  Rer. 
Spalding,  D.D.  Baltimore:  J.K 
&  Co.  1875. 

In  the  present  editions  an  aiti* 
"  Rome  and  Geneva"  has  beenid 
The  History  of  the  KfformativH, 
**  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  InfallibO 
the  Pope"  to  The Evidentes ff  Cti^ 
— both  having  been  prepared  bjrtl 
archbishop  with  a  view  to  publiol 
his  collective  works. 

The  same  general  criticism  «t 
passed  in  our  December  number 
revised  edition  of  the  Misctlkit 
apply  to  these  volumes.  Ard 
Spalding's  works  constitute  a  ve 
plete  armory  from  which  to  sel< 
pons  to  meet  the  opponents  of  the 
in  this  country  ;  though  the  wri 
European  Catholics  may  be  moi 
purpose  as  answers  to  themisre] 
tions  urged  against  her  in  thei; 
tive  localities.  And  there  is 
writer  to  whom  we  would  wit 
confidence  refer  Protestants 
willing  to  learn  the  truth  (and  ' 
fain  hope  there  are  very  many 
his  works  relate  to  so  many 
stumbling-blocks.  Whether 
of  it  or  not,  our  separated  br 
very  blind  followers  of  traditioi 
ing  unhesitatingly  the  represen 
writers  of  the  last  three  centui 
faulting  us  for  adhering  to  the 
traditions  of  all  the  Christian 
Hence  they  are  accustomed, 
able  to  reply  to  our  doctrinal  : 
drawn  frem  their  translation  o 
Scriptures,  to  fall  back  on  thei 
sion  of  the  religious  rcvoluii 
XVIth   century,  and  other 
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parative  condition  of 
otcstant  countries,  etc., 
are  treated  of  at  length 

n  it  is  sought  to  revive 
the  defunct  Know-No- 
rell  to  refresh  our  memo- 
al  of  the  writings  which 
|r  the  previous  manifes- 

1  work  is  at  once  a  his- 
nation  and  a  review  of 
nt  books  on  the  same 
I  D'Aubigne's  popular 
treatment  very  much 
tercst  with  which  we 
inquiries. 

AND  Maryland  Tole- 
chard  H.  Clarke,  LL.D. 
le  Catholic  Publication 

hlet  will  wear  a  familiar 
crs,  its  principal  con- 
eared  as  an  article  in 
imber.  The  writer  has 
al  sketches  of  the  first  ' 
Is  Baltimore,  the  Law- 
ind  of  Father  Andrew 
iographer  of  the  expedi- 
cd  Maryland,  and  who 
sociated  with  the  early 
lony. 

o  bad  in  Dr.  Clarke  to 
the  ex-premier  on  our 
)Ie  shores,  after  the  re- 
»rhich  he  was  subjected 
oving  so  clearly  to  his 
he  disloyalty  of  Catho- 
'act,  his  nice  little  story 
Dtcstants,  and  not  those 

who  made  Mari^land  a 
ts  from  English  perse- 
ence'  sake.   And  what 

all  the  more  aggravat- 
uthor  is  in  league  with 
otestants  in  this  design. 
2men ! 

ES  FROM  THE  OlD  JE- 

By  the  Right  Rev. 
lam  Kip,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
New  York  Historical 
otestant  Episcopal  Bi- 
lia].  New  York  :  A.  D. 
Co.  1875. 

'  this  work  had  the 
ile  in  England  some 
cure  a  copy  of  Lettm 
uses  icriUs  des  Missions 


Eiranghes^  in  forty-seven  volumes,  **  con- 
taining the  letters  of  the  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries from  abont  1650  to  1750.  .  .  .  He 
selected  those  letters  which  relate  to  the 
labors  of  the  Jesuits  within  the  bounds 
of  our  own  land,  and  published  a  trans- 
lation, with  notes,  under  the  title  of  The 
Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North  America^ 
In  the  present  work  he  takes  a  wider 
range,  and  makes  selections,  from  the 
same  source,  of  letters  from  parts  of  the 
world  widely  remote  from  each  other — 
from  China  and  California ;  from  Cape 
Horn  and  the  far  north  ;  from  the  shores 
of  South  America  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  from  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Le- 
banon and  the  Thebaid  Desert. 

Bishop  Kip  and  his  publishers  have 
laid  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  un- 
der great  obligations  by  the  publication 
of  this  valuable  and  beautiful  volume. 
We  can  scarcely  commend  too  highly  the 
evident  £aimess  of  the  translation  and 
of  the  accompanying  remarks  and  notes. 
It  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  that 
a  Protestant  should  have  some  qualifica- 
tions to  offer  respecting  statements  of 
fact  and  doctrine  such  as  would  natu- 
rally occur  in  these  letters ;  but  the  Ca- 
tholic reader  will  be  gratified^  to  find 
much  that  is  laudatory,  and  scarcely  any- 
thing to  which  he  would  object;  the 
notes  being  for  the  most  part  historical 
and  philological  in  character.  The  naive 
simplicity  of  these  relations  constitutes 
one  of  their  chief  charms  and  the  best 
answer  to  any  suggestion  of  guile  on  the 
part  of  the  writers. 

The  principles  and  operations  of  the 
Jesuits  have  been,  and  to  a  great  extent 
are  still,  believed  by  our  Protestant  fel- 
low-citizens to  constitute  a  vulnerable 
point  in  Catholicity,  so  that  we  rejoice 
at  the  facilities  offered  by  such  writers  as 
Parkman,  Shea,  and  Kip  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding  of  the  matter.  Nothing  can 
give  Catholics  greater  pleasure  than  that 
their  Protestant  friends  should  have  full 
opportunities  for  studying  our  doctrines 
and  histoiy. 

Life  of  S.  Benedict,  surnamed  "The 
Moor,"  the  Son  of  a  Slave.  Canon- 
ized by  Pope  Pius  VIL,  May  24, 
1807.  From  the  French  of  M.  AUibert, 
Canon  of  the  Primatial  Church  of  Ly- 
ons.  Philadelphia:  P.  F.  Cunning- 
ham &  Son.  1875. 

This  volume  is  a  concise  and  well- 
written  account  of  a  holy  life,  showing 
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what  abundant  graces  are  often  bestowed 
upon  the  meek  and  lowly,  and  how  those 
who  humble  themselves  arc  exalted  by 
Almighty  God. 

S.  Benedict,  the  child  x>f  an  enslaved 
negro  parent,  was  born  at  Sanfratello  in 
Sicily,  A.D.  1524.  Early  instructed*  in 
religion  by  his  parents,  he  offered  him- 
self to  God,  and  became  eminent  for 
sanctity  as  a  religious.  Seeking  always 
the  lowest  and  most  humiliating  employ- 
ments, he  served  for  twenty-seven  years 
as  a  cook  in  a  convent.  Already,  during 
his  lifetime,  regarded  as  a  saint,  he  was 
venerated  by  all  classes.  "  At  the  door 
of  his  humble  kitchen,"  says  his  bio- 
graphcr,  "  were  to  be  seen  the  nobles  of 
Palermo,  who  sought  to  honor  the  saint 
and  recommend  themselves  to  his  pray- 
ers, the  learned  who  came  for  advice*  the 
afflicted  who  desired  consolation,  the 
sick  who  hoped  for  the  recovery  of  their 
health,  and  the  indigent  who  desired  as- 
sistance." 

Winning  by  his  wisdom  and  virtues 
the  confidence  of  his  brethren,  he  was 
chosen  guardian  of  the  convent,  and  af- 
terwards vicar,  and  master  of  novices — 
positions  which  he  accepted  with  extreme 
reluctance,  and  in  which  he  proved  his 
great  charity  and  humility. 

But  the  more  he  sought  to  abase  and 
hide  himself,  the  greater  the  graces  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Though  blessed  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  power  of  per- 
forming miracles,  and  the  gift  of  ecstasy, 
so  great  was  his  humility  that  he  again 
turned  to  his  simple  occupation,  and 
retained  it  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1589. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  Seig- 
NERET,  Seminarist  of  S.  Sulpice  (shot 
at  Belleville,  Paris,  May  26,  1871). 
From  the  French.  New  York:  P. 
O'Shca.  1875. 

The  title  of  this  work  can  scarcely  fail 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  youthful 
hero  who  gave  his  life  for  his  faith — an 
interest  which  is  enhanced  by  the  know- 
ledge that  this  youth,  frail  as  a  girl  and 
possessed  of  a  highly-cultivated  mind 
and  rare  sensibility,  was  so  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  he  may 
well  be  classed  with  those  "  courtiers  of 
martyrdom  "  whose  lives  are  the  glory  of 
the  church  and  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Paul  Scigncrct's  is  a  name  that  must 
be  dear  to  all  Catholics  at  all  familiar 
with  his  saintly  life  and  death.   To  a 


heart  overflowing  with  love  for  all 
had  claims  upon  his  affection  and  d 
for  all  mankind,  and  to  those  quid 
delicate  perceptions  which  retains] 
is  good  and  instinctively  reject  al 
is  evil,  was  added  a  fervent  pier 
ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God. 
mated  by  these  sentiments,  he  soug 
priesthood,  and  soon  turned  his  die 
to  the  cloister — " '  that  pure  and  s] 
height '  whither  he  would  go  to  i 
dwelling  nearer  heaven.*'  While 
student  in  the  Seminary  of  S.  Sulp 
fell  a  victim  to  the  Commune,  at 
permitted  to  win  the  crown  of  11 
dom,  which  had  been  the  object 
most  ardent  desires. 

The  volume  before  us  is  one  wb 
would  especially  recommend  t< 
youthful  readers,  who  will  find  in  ii 
that  is  edifying  and  worthy  of  imi 
In  an  age  in  which  respect  for  an 
and  filial  obedience  are  so  roach 
ed,  we  cannot  place  too  high  a  va 
the  example  of  Paul  Seigneret, 
devotion  and  submission  to  his  ] 
were  second  only  to  his  love  of  G4 

If  a  work  so  admirable  in  m 
spects  may  be  criticised,  we  woi 
that  it  would  be  quite  as  interes 
the  author  had  condensed  the  v; 
materials  of  which  it  is  composei 
are  aware  of  the  difficulties  undei 
many  translations  from  the  Frei 
made.  Innumerable  things  in  tl 
satile,  flexible  language  will  bcai 
repetitions  and  much  minutiae  in  <! 
tion,  which  will  not  admit  of  mo: 
the  simple  statement  in  our  unj 
vernacular.  Readers  should  th 
hesitate  in  pronouncing  a  book  i 
cause  some  of  the  aroma  escape* 
transition  from  one  medium  of  t 
to  another. 

Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Rich 
P.  N.  Lyncu,  D.D.,  Bishop  <iF 

LESTON,  ON  THE  JUUILEE  OF 

York  :  The  Catholic  Publicaii 
ciety.  1S75.  8vo,  pp.  299. 
The  reader  will  rightly  infer  fr 
size  of  this  pastoral  that  it  dil 
many  respects  from  other  docum 
the  kind.  The  learned  author  ha 
occasion  to  enter  very  fully  into  tl 
trinal  and  historical  aspects  of  b 
ject,  thereby  making  the  public 
valuable  reference  to  all  who  woi 
dcrstand  the  history  and  nature 
observance. 
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TnE  Catholu'  Would  mailed  to 
iiirio*  by  our  hubs-cribcrs  aro  <rv- 
rncd  lo  th\e  cfllcc  on  account  of  hi- 
»tagc  being  paid  on  them.  Ab  we  do 
c  rendciv,  w«  take  tbip  means  of  no- 
il. We  print  the  i)0Ptn;?e  of  TiiK 
uRLD  t  J  several  countries  on  the  flret 
jovcr,  so  that  there  \»  no  excnt"e  for 
>f  puttirc:  on  tnfBcIent  f«tampf.  We 
I  our  (.fnce  oni*  or  two  copies  of  tho 
Idri'iit<ed  to  Father  Merino,  Porto 
.n}'  caseH  we  have  put  on  the  reqilslte 

i}ent  the  mai:azine ;  but  it  has  be- 
I  rieqnent  occurrence  of  late  that  wo 
of  cautioning  our  subscribers  in 


d  volume  of  AlzoR'a  Church 
iiifii'd  im  bnfore  ChriKtmas.  U  will 
ifl  1,000  pajje-.   Price,  $5. 

■k,  by  the  late  Count  Montalembert, 
'imes  of  Orepory  VII.,  will  ap- 
a  early  in  1.S7C.  Tiie  Cori'C»pondaHt 
Z  excerptH  from  it  which  lead  us  to 
nil  prove  t'.)  be  the  greatest  of  all 
worki*. 


in  At.'.^iuenm  has  the  following: 
TH  aco  Mr.  Foley,  a  lay  brother  of 
»f  Je:rui*,  published  a  volume  in  duo- 
li  the  til  if.  Jesuits  in  Conflict, 
lie  lives  of  three  memhcra  of  the 
,  durini:  llie  reis:n  of  (iuoon  Kliza- 
l  more  or  It  aharply  for  the  crime 
'Uils  at  lar^rt- '  on  Em;!;*-!!  soil.  The 
ecarffly  more  than  a  col.ec5i<in  of 
rii.ted  from  tbe  originals  in  the  lie- 
id  elsewhere;  it  profchscd  to  be  tlie 
and  similar  narratives  were  to 
bomo  reason,  which  h&a  not  been 
rm  of  tho  earlier  *  series'  has  been 
iid  tlie  ])ul>'iration,  strictly  hpeak> 
1  stopped  ;  but  the  '  second,  third, 
'eiirs*  have  just  is>u<'d  frcn)  tho 
ts:*  * — we  i)n'»nme  the  press  of  tho 
e  at  Koehampton— in  the  shape  of  a 
volume  of  nearly  700  pa^es.  Tho 
mately,  ia  priiited  *  for  private  cir- 
ich  locks  aa  if  the  i)rev  ious  venture 
d  the  publiHiiors.  It  is  well  known 
irds  of  the  Jeruits  have  been  pre- 
Jealous  vigilance,  and  that  in  uum- 
Qcea  thoi>e  n-coida  contain  curious 
rearing  iLcidcntally  upon  the  local 
istory  of  almost  eveiy  county  in 
will  be  a  pity  if  the  cautious  policy 
:  coiillnes  to  a  favorod  few  the  cir- 
lis  lujportant  volume." 


Day  of  the  "Year,  from  the  Italian  of  Mon 
fignor  ScottI,  ArchbUhop  of  Thesealonica,  re- 
vised and  tdlted  by  the  Oblates  of  St.  i  harlos, 
is  received  by  The  Catholic  Publication  Hociety. 
Those  who  have  purchased  the  other  parts  can 
now  comp  ete  their  set. 


Tho  Catholic  Publication  Society  ban  pnrchas- 
cd  the  plates  and  copyright  of  Thompson's 
Complete  System  of  Praotloal  Business 
Penmanship,  in  nine  book^.  This  Is  one  of  the 
best -if  not  the  very  best— system  of  penman- 
ship now  In  use  In  tho  Fcho  1«.  The  price  Is 
very  low,  90  cents  per  doxen,  and  they  are 
printed  on  very  floe  paper. 

Father  Formby,  an  indefatigable  workup  In 
the  field  of  Catholic  literature,  unnoonccs  a  moh!. 
important  work,  the  sample  pages  of  which  bu 
has  sent  ns.  It  It  to  bo  called  The  Book  of 
Martsrrs;  or,  The  Boman  Caesars  and 
Christian  Martyrdom.  It  will  contain  a  cur- 
rent  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  empire,  with 
notices  Interspersed  of  tho  condition  of  the 
Christians  in  it,  of  tho  city  of  Home  and  Its 
Catacombs,  with  tho  ^'Acts**  of  some  of  thi- 
principal  martyrs  given  in  full.  To  which  will 
ho  added  a  supplement  relating  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Thomas  A  Docket,  with  some  ixoniplea 
of  the  most  recent  martyrdoms  of  misslonariert 
and  native  Christians  in  Asia  In  tho  present 
centnry.  The  wholo  woik  will  be  profusely 
Illustrated  with  new  and  original  d<*'i^*  by  C. 
Ooldlc,  N.  and  P.  Westlakc,  C.  Cbaxal,  and 
others,  together  with  drawlnfps  of  the  bnlldingt 
and  monnment^  of  ancient  Home,  statues,  bnsts. 
and  c(»ins  of  the  Roman  emperors,  scenes  and 
paintings  In  tht^  Catacomb",  and  of  many  other 
objects  of  hUtoric:U  interest.  It  will  make  a 
large  4to  volume  of  over  (iCO  pages.  The  work 
will  not  be  ready  for  two  or  three  years.  Tht- 
Catholicl*nblicati(»n  Socle  t]^  being  Father  Form  • 
by's  American  publishers,  will  have  the  woik  a^^ 
soon  as  it  is  iskucd  In  London. 


and  cor.'  lutling  part  of  Medita* 
e  XTse  of  the  Clergy,  fcr  Every 


The  article  in  tho  last  number  of  Tub  Catho- 
lic World,  on  *'  Mr.  Uladstune  and  Marylaud 
Tolcrat'on,'*  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form, 
for  niiire  extensive  rirculation.  Price,  20  centa. 

Wo  continue  to  receive  te^timoT)IaU  to  tlu- 
worth  of  cur  Series  of  Beaders.  We  give  the 
fwllowliig  as  Just  at  hand: 

We  have  introduced  yonr  Young  Cuthcilii.  > 
ICeaders  into  our  schoi^ls,  ai  d  arc  hap;  y  to  say 
they  gi\e  entire  satisfaction. 

SiSTKttS  OP  PnOVIVENCE, 

St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Terre  Uautc. 
St.  Mast's  School,  SmiNorixLD,  III.. 

October  12, 1875. 
I..  Kkiiok,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my 
gratitude  for  tho  books  you  sent  me,  eatitled 
The  Young  Catholic's  Illastrated  Ueaden/'  i 
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deem  them  the  best  Berice  that  I  have  over  teen. 
The  grading  U  flrst-clas*,  and  they  are  etrong'y 
put  together.  The  whole  Scries,  in  a  word,  re- 
flects great  honor  on  The  Catholic  Publication 
Society.  I  greatly  desire  that  they  shoald  be 
used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
1  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

Bbo.  Qbkoort,  C.S.C. 

The  niuatrated  Catholio  Family  Al- 
manac for  1876  seems  to  have  been  received 
with  more  than  ordinary  favor  this  year.  All 
the  papers  ara  loud  in  its  praise.  Here  is  what 
the  Notre  Dame  Sehokutica  says: 

''The  Catholic  Publication  Society  »ho«ld  be 
regarded  as  one  of  our  Catholic  benefactors.  It 
has  published  what  it  modestly  terms  an  alma- 
nac, but  which  in  reality  is  a  pretty  annaal  filled 
with  excellent  reading,  and  sells  it  to  us  for  the 
low  price  of  twenty- five  cents.  It  is  the  neatest 
thini  iu  the  way  of  a  low-priced  annaal  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  reading  matter  is  well  selected, 
and  the  tables  and  lists  of  popes,  ettf.,  are  of  great 
n«c.  The  engravings  arc,  as  a  rale,  well  eze- 
cated.  There  are  in  the  Almanac  portraits  of 
iTardinals  McCloskey,  Wiseman,  and  Altieri, 
Bishops  B'nt6  and  ilamga,  the  Cura  Hidalgo, 
Pra  Angcllco,  Father  Nerlnckz,  and  Sngene 
O'Curry.  Bssldes  the  portraltji,  there  are  many 
engravings  well  executed.  Altogether  the  Al- 
manac Is  an  excellent  little  work,  neatly  printed, 
and  worthy  the  generous  patronage  of  the  Cath- 
olics of  the  United  States.'* 

And  the  CathoUe  Mirror  says : 
The  Catholic  Family  Almanac,  which  for  tho 
past  few  years  has  been  etcudily  Improving  in 
both  appearance  and  subject-matter, comes  to  us 
for  1870  In  a  handsomer  form  than  ever  before. 
It  Is  filled  with  the  most  Interesting  and  instrnc- 
tlve  reaaiag  matter,  clearly  printed  on  fliie-toncd 
paper,  and  profusely  Interspersed  with  engrav- 
ing:!, including  among  others  a  full-page  colored 
portrait  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  McCloskey. 
A  mention  of  some  of  the  articles  contained  in 
the  volume  would,  porhapp,  be  as  good  a  means 
as  any  other  of  making  known  its  sterling  merits, 
and  with  this  in  view  wo  refer  our  readers  to 
the  advtrileemcnt  in  another  column.  The 
Catholic  Almanac  la  Irdispenirttblo  in  every  Cath- 
olic household,  and  a-!  Its  price  brings  It  within 
the  roach  of  all,  wo  bespeak  for  it  the  circulation 
It  HO  richly  denervea." 


The  Catholic  Publication  Society  ha»  pnblUhed 
a  beautiful  new  book,  very  suitable  for  the  holi- 
day h,  entitled  The  Three  Pearls.  The 
Ccitholic  Mirror  thus  notice?  It : 

'*  The  Three  Pearls,  written  by  a  Sietcr  of 
Charity  who  will  not  allow  her  name  to  be  given. 
BO  sincere  is  her  modesty,  is  a  work  that  will  be 
read  with  deep  lutor^'st  and  grout  profit  by  both 
yoang  and  old.  The  struggles  of  Cecilia,  ot 
Agnes,  and  of  Catharine  with  pagan  antocratc— 
pagans  In  name,  yet  not  in  heart— suggested  the 
idea  of  this  work,  and  the  three  pearls  arc  none 
other  than  the  three  holy  Virgin  Martyrs  named. 
The  lives  of  the  martyrs  are  first  given  in  prose, 


and  then  the  good  siiter  tells  of  their 
and  triumphs  in  verse.  The  pocmi  il 
passages  of  unsurpasting  beauty,  lad 
reader  from  the  first  to  the  cIom.  Thi 
is  clearly  printed  on  fine  paptrr,  aii4  tin 
Is  exquisite." 

The  Book  of  BookB.  The  Xev  n 

Our  Lord  and  Saviour  JetmChrUt.  1 
with  full-page  engravings.— The  UmA 
Jlegister  says  of  this  work,  jnst  paWWi 
lln :  '*  A  very  beautiful  edition  ba»b«ei 
dnccd  .of  a  translation  of  the  New 
from  the  Latin  Va'gatc,  diligently  com 
the  original  Greek,  and  fir*t  pnbiii 
three  hundred  years  ago,  in  156^  by  i 
College  at  Rheims.  The  test  is  aceoi 
copious  foot-note  annotations  and 
with  an  index  at  once  historical  and 
cal.  It  corresponds  in  all  essential  n 
the  version  approved  by  the  Irith  Bb 
4th  of  May,  1857.  It  haa  the  approb 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archblshi 
lin,  dated  on  the  28th  of  last  Octd 
exquisite  edition  coald  hardly  bed 
illustrations  are,  many  of  them,  sins 
tifnl.  Our  only  regret  in  regard  to 
no  clue  whatever  it  afforded,  excep 
stance,  as  to  the  source  of  the  pictur 
to  the  identification  of  the  artist 
design  the  original  is  taken.  The 
represents  the  two  dlsdplcs  at  Emma 
ing  their  unrecognized  Lord  to  tta 
was  towards  evening,  the  day  Mi 
The  Annunciation  portrays  the  Ai 
briel  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Our  I 
bearing  In  his  right  hand  a  hcrol! 
Are  gratia  plen<i.  Tbrongh  an  arcl 
ground  arc  seen,  in  the  depths  of 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Ever- A  do 
—God  the  Father,  the  coming  li.l 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  i 
Nativity"  reveals  Our  Lord,  then 
being  swathed  iu    swaddling  do 
Blessed  Mother— St.  Joseph  kueelir 
of  the  crib— the  shepherds  kecpic 
watch  on  the  mountain— the  angf 
sin<:ing  **  Gloria  in  Excelsis."  The 
of  the  Magi"  shows  the  three  Ki 
East  grouped,  on  their  knees,  o 
myrrh,  and  frankincense,  the  light 
they  have  followed  streaming  In  • 
faut  God  on  the  lap  of  the  HIessod 
"Presentation"  depicts  the  aged 
claiming,  *' Nunc  dimittls";  An 
hands  uplilted  in  rapture  ;  the  BI 
contemplatively  observant  ;  frt.  Jo 
on  his  arm  the  cage  of  the  votive  d> 
Ing  and  traupflxed  heart  revealed  in 
"  Flight  into  Egypt"  Is  hinted  by 
an  interior  when  tho  Angel  of  the  I 
St.  JoReph  in  his  sleep,  telling  him 
flee  with  the  divine  Infant  and  h 
ther,  who  are  seen  in  an  adjoining 
berlng,  while  through  a  loop-hole 
Ing  is  caught  a  visionary  glinpee 
itself  under  a  crescent  moon.  Tha 
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Areth.  the  Child  Savionr  aolcep  in 
the  Blessed  Virgin  spinning,  8t. 
;  Holy  Writ  from  a  scroll,  while 
t  the  room  are  his  implcmentB  as 
is  lovely  a  picture  as  any  in  the 
eprescniation  of  The  Finding  in 
a  charming,  enchanting  fl<nire  of 
Ive  years  of  age.  seated  enthroned 
the  doctors  ai  the  moment  when 
>tiicr  and  his  foster  father  are 
ilc8i*ly  on  their  retnrn  in  search  of 
;m.  '^The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves 
revealed  in  the  midst  of  a  noble 
feen  from  nndcr  iho  umbrageous 
ri'^autic  tree  in  the  foreground — a 
huvin;;  in  its  centre  the  Light  of 
8donibli>  Ut'dcenier  having  com- 
tliom  u:id  mnltip'ying  the  food. 
Hrabbas  \9  the  lean  satiiifactory 
>e]liiihmetit'(.  It  is  poorly  imagin- 
ndlffereiitly  drawn.  **The  Last 
?h  ill  severs!  respects  admirably 
!»  UH  regret,  on  the  whole,  that  it 
om  Leonardo's  masterpiece— the 
I  delineation  of  tr4i»e  a  tab^e  ever 
ortal  hand.  "The  Descent  from 
the  one  exception  among  thenc 
ch  we  have  already  alluded.  Al- 
;r  of  course,  it  is  the  most  mar- 
dal  group  ever  pencilled,  being 
?  renowned  painting  by  S.r  Peter 
n  the  cathedral  ut  Antwerp,  one 


of  thA  three  greatest  picturi^s  in  the  world. 
''Christ  Laid  in  the  Sepulchre is  the  loveliest 
of  all  these  illustrations.  The  grief  portrayed  in 
the  expression  of  every  face  and  in  the  pose  of 
every  figure  i«  entrancing.  "  The  Resurrection/^ 
though  in  many  ways  admirable,  U  by  no  means, 
in  it;4  general  effect,  sufficiently  resplendent. 
Pre-eminently  beautiful,  however,  is  the  limning 
of  *'  Christ  appearing  in  the  Garden  to  Magda- 
len," where  our  I^rd Is  mistaken  by  her  for  the 
gardener.  Another  charming  picture  is  that  re- 
presenting the  "  Disciples  at  Emmaus  Kecng- 
nlxing  onr  Lord  by  the  Breaking  of  Bread.'* 
One  of  them  has  started  up  with  his  hand  upon 
his  breast.  The  other,  overtiming  the  stool 
upon  which  he  has  been  seated,  has  fallen  upon 
his  Icnee't.  The  bread  is  breaking  between  the 
divine  hands  at  the  moment  before  his  dirap- 

IieorMice.  "  The  Unbelief  of  Thoma?,  snniamed 
)idymus.**  is  the  next  embellishment,  and  ihe 
Inst  is  The  Sudden  ^ppsration  of  Christ  to  Ills 
Disciples  upon  the  Hes-  hore."  when  8.  Peter, 
springing  into  the  water,  wades  eagerly  to  the 
feet  of  his  Redeemer.  The  work  is  dimply  but 
exquisitely  g«>t  up  In  every  particular.  The  pub* 
Ushers,  by  issuing  it  from  ihe  press,  have  con- 
ferred a  boon  upon  the  Catholics  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

This  beautiful  work  Is  for  sale  In  this  country 
by  The  CathBlic  Publication  Societv,  which  has 
imported  an  edition  of  it.  The  price  here  is  |fi, 
in  extra  cloth  binding. 
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f  Jokn  the  JSpaHffetitt, 
om  ihc  French,   i  vol.  i«m", 

SSi  OO 

itameitt  of  Our  Lord  and 
stiH  Clirlfft.  Translated  from 
ilgate,  and  dilj^ently  compared 
inai  Gieek,and  iirst  published  by 


the  English  College  io  Rheimt  a.d.  158s, 
with  Annotations,  References,  and  an  Histori- 
cal and  Chronological  Index.   Illustrated  with 

full-nsge  Kngravings.   z  vol*  ^to  S5  Oo 

The  Three  J*ear1s  ;  or,  Virgiaity  and  Martyr- 
dom.   By  a  Daughter  of  Charity.  1  vol.  ismn, 

^/  SO 


BY  LUCAS  BROTHERS. 

1S70   SOeiB, 

BY  PATRICK  DONAHOE. 
iou  of  Yoitth  in  i'.hrltttiaii  Pietif;  ukcn  out  of  the  Sacrad  Scriptures  and  Holv 
ly  Rev.  Chas.  Golmct,  D.D.    i  vo'.  i^rao  $1  SO 

FOREIGN  BOOKS. 


ifeofOur  LordJetut  Christ, 
A.J.  Coleridge,  S.J.   Part  I. 

25 

>owryi  or,  How  England  Gained 
s  Title.  A  Compilation  by  the 
Kridgett,  C.SS.R.  Crown  8vo, 
t'ith  four  illustrations.  By  H.  W. 

 ^4  SO 

ith  Saintt,  By  Rev.  J.  O'Han- 
»i3.  4.56,  7,  8,9,  10,  II,  la,  13  now 

per  No  00 

'  JVoriees  of  every  Tteiigious 
Ucutar/y  ihote  Devoted  to  the 
9/  Youth   Sf  25 

Christ?  Five  I-ecturcs  deliv- 
ilholic  I  hurch.  Swansea.  By  the 
r.  Hedlev.  O.S.B.,  Bishop  Auxil- 
ort  and  Mencvia  OS  ets. 

Catherine  Emmerich,  Hv 

I  vol.  lamo  $2  SO 

h  the  7 ruth  ;  or.  Essays  on 
lectcd  with  Dr.  Puscy's  Kireni- 
.  T.  Harper,  S.J.  Second  Series. 
.  Pu8e\*'s  First  Supposed  Papal 

;  or.  The  I^viiical  I'rohibiiions 
1  their  Relation  to  the  Dispcns- 
the  Pope.   z.  The  Prologue,  a. 

Principles.  3.  The  Issue,  con- 
ailed  examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
pecting  Marriage  with  a  De- 
I  Sister.  4.  Doctrinal  Postil.  5. 

.  z  vol.  8vo  ^iO  00 

 S7  SO 

nd  the  Hute  of  Mth,  Bv 
lazalre  Begin  #/  TS 


Essqys  on  Caiho/ieiem,  Zikeratiemmand 

Socialism,  Bv  John  DonMo  Cortes.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  W.  McDonald,  z  vol.  lamo, 

^3  00 

The  Seate  of  Terfeeiion .  By  Walter  H ilton. 
With  an  Essay  on  the  Spiritual  Life  of  Medist- 
val  England.   By  Rev.  J.  B.  Dalgaims. 

S2  00 

Catechism  Made  Easy.  Being  a  Familiar 
Explanation  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.  In  a 
vols.   By  Rev.  Henry  Gibson  Si.  00 

7  he  Chronicle  of  Si,  sintonjt  of  T^dma,  the 
Eldest  Son  of  Si.  Francis.  By  Rev.  Henrv 
James  Coleridge,  S. J  S2  75 

f  he  Story  of  St.  i^ter,    ByW.D.S.  41^75 

The  Sacriflee  of  the  Eucharist,  and  other 
Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  Explained 
and  Vindicated.  By  Rev.  Charles  B.  Garside. 
M.A   $)i  75 

The  Ihiblie  Life  of  Our  Lord.  Vol.  II. 
I'reachlng  of  the  Beatitude?.  By  Rev.  Henrv 
James  Coleridge.  S.J  $:i  2k 

SvrmoHS  by  the  Vat  hem  of  the  Society  of 
JeattM.   Vol.  Ill  $3  00 

The  Holy  Waym  of  th^  Cvomh,  From  the 
French  of  Bourdon.  By  Edward  Healy  Thomp- 
son. M.A   $1  75 

Ihe  1*ermee%ttionn  of  Anam,  A  H*Rt«»iy  of 
(<bristianity  in  Cochin  China  and  Tonking. 
Bv  John  R.  Shortland,  M.A  $9  OO- 

Medlluttone  for  the  Vite  of  the  ('teray^  for 
Every  Day  in  the  Year,  on  tne  Gospels  for  the 
Sundays.  From  the  Italian  of  Mgr.  Scoiti. 
Vol.  IV  $9  00 


Tbe  Pilot  for  187i 


THE  CE\TENMAIi  YEAR.  | 

The  year  1S7<»  will  hp  one  of  the  most  Intcrcstlne 
vfunt  of  the  ctMitary.  The  colchration of  the  nBtional  ' 
rrulennial  uill  no  douht  Xtc  one  of  the  most  moxnlfl- 
«MMitp«»pular  rejolclnpi  In  the  worid'B  Iilstory.  torly 
millions  of  free  i^ople  will  hold  Juhlloc  on  the  lurtii 
l.lrthduv  of  the  Kfeat  Bepnbllc.  All  the  natlonn  of 
the  earth  will  purtlripate  In  America'!)  exultation. 
THE  PRErSIDKNTIAI.  ELECTION. 
Next  year  will  also  see  a  PrcAfdCDtial  elect  Ion  of  cx- 
tmordlnury  IntereHt.  The  old  iBHuesof  the  war  an* 
dead,  and  tlie  now  luterestti  of  the  conntry  are  prefcf- 
liiK  on  all  parties.  TImtc  will  proliahly  he  a  complete 
political  n.volutlon,  v.llh  new  men  and  ncwroeaaurcs 
roniing  to  the  front. 

CATIIOIiir  IXTERESTS. 
To  ratholira  and  Irlah  people  there  nev<!r  opened  a 
'!i(>re  niomcnioiiH  year  than  i87t<.  In  various  parts  of 
the  world  the  Catholic  religion  I.-*  tlireaU-ncd  ;  and 
I'vcn  in  our  own  eonniry  Its  interests  ar«*  dlscuM»ed 
on  all  sldui'.  and  Rhould  be  explained  and  defended  by 
the  hesi  intellects  The  rcceur  eleeflous  in  Ohio  and 
ris-ewhcie  show  the  neci-ssliy  of  able  (.'atholie  Jour- 
TiaU,  nmnaKCd  ou  a  barls  of  education  and  modera* 

]  II I SII  INTEREST!^. 

The  Irish  pi'ople  arc  now  so  widely  Si'-attered  over 
the  irlobe  thai  nothing  less  than  a  preat  n*'wspaiM!r— 
:i  Journal  known  in  every  country,  ulrh  the  means  of 
obtuinInK  inronnntlon  from  varions^sourefa— can 
>«upply  news  of  the  progress  of  the  whoie  Irish  race. 

I'ne  progress  of  the  Home  linle  movomenlin  Ire- 
land Is  of  irreat  Inten'st.  HliowlnRas  Ir  d<ies  that  the 
Old  Couniry,  with  its  sixty  national  meinl)era  of  Par- 
liament, hax  enti-rod  on  another  and  a  roiiiarkably 
conservative  and  luirlll^iMit  struggle  for  national 
H.^ht-. 

PHO&BAimE  FOB  1876. 

In  ever\'  existlUK  department  The  rii.«>T  of  187  ■ 
wtll  be  fui proved,  and  new  departments  will  bi: 
opened. 

Heslfles  the  i?eneral  information  from  all  parts  of 
I  he  I'nlted  States  and  Canada,  there  will  be  a  selee 
tlon  of  f<»relfn\  n.-ws  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

There  will  he  a  d«*partment  devoted  to  the  States  of 
the  (-nion,  illust rutin;?  the  charucteristles  of  eacii 
State. 

There  will  he  a  eareful  weeVIy  aeeonnt  of  buslnefl?; 
:'.nd  lalwr  In  Anici  lea,  >h«iwli-.K  wrtrf"'!*,  ehancc*  of  em- 
I>loyii:eni,  eie. 

Our  n:aik-'  nt  v.  s  will  be  pm  f-nl  'xxul  truthful. 

We  hhall  Ki'.e  a  r.iriipli'ie  ^unlnK•ry  of  <  utholU: 
i;  'WJ. 

Our  leniperanci'  fli^jiirtnu  nt  ami  •soelety  news  will 
bo  e;irofully  ;itti  iidr»l  1). 

Our  an-:\Ver-»  to  rDrn  spn'iilrnt  •  will  ronflnue  tvi 
be  rljo  abli'Hi  In  Amcrieii. 

We  hhall  have  :i  "  L;jdfe.s'  Prjiarf ni'^nt."  plvin(i 
monthly  a  coniplete  nnd  jiraotlcal  repjjrt  oi  the  latcM 
1  ishlonH. 

Wr  shall  have  anoth<'r  n<'w  and  mui'ii-ne  *ded  fe:;- 
ture  In  a  departineni  for  younir  folk?-. 

Our  farmers'  ci>lumn  will  tie  found  intorejitlnR  and 
\  rihiatde. 

TtiDse  who  take  an  lnt<  rest  In  the  i)roCTi*ss  of  in^ 
v,'nrIon«  and  nieehsmle-*  will  Uml  thi'  luii-.i  Inforuif* 
t:oii  in  onr  .-iclentltl*-  eohunn. 

Kt>r  the  s:ik'«  of  liou«.ekei'p('r.^  and  otlmri*,  we  shnll, 
furnish  eoiiions  hou^'ehol(I  hints,  reelpes.  and  <»tlu*f 
iHeful  inforniarlon. 

t)nr  ne-Arf  iroin  Ireland  will  be  the  late-t.andeveil^ 
••(iuntv  will  \.o  attended  to. 

We  ^hl»lI  publish  only  the  be^t  p('etr\- ;  and  the  best- 
knov.  n  wriieic*  in  In.  hiiiM  and  Arm  rlea  will  eoniinin' 
i-i  ei.'nlriliute  to  TnK  I'M.nr 

A  \  E\V  STORV. 

W»'>hall  open  (he  year  i^'iiiwlih  one  of  the  bii-T 
noili-rn  stuiies  ol  i^l^h  liie  that  has  aiipearcd  fur 
juaiiy  yeais  Rstor)  that  wv  are  snre  will  irlve  plea- 
ure  to  all  <MM- readers.  It  v.lll  show  ii.anv  Intere.-l- 
mv  i>eenll:irl»li".  In  iln*  Trl'-h  eharaetf  r.  anrl  Intrnducn 
(he  naMoniii  fe«'IImr  under  Vrun:;  Ireland  thl  iv 
\ear;  aim.  In  ilu-  day  of  Mile  he  I,  .^Iea^rher,  1  avuL 
■Hill  Smlui  O'Urlen. 

in  a<ldStlon  to  llie  i-xecllcnee  of  TttK  Vtntr  as  J|i 
■.:i-eat  i'rv.-,paper,  and  lo  the  ehronios  hiTetofore 
r-reU.  we  tiave  prepared  fur  the  ye-ir  a  si  rIe-«  of 

SIX  GRAND  PRIZES, 

•  » »»e  awarded  to  the  ■'/./■  laii^est  eluhs  <»f  the  vcjar.  tir- 
slde.-i  offerlnK  to  all  other  elubs  a  prize  proportional 
to  the  number  of  their sub-'crlbei's. 

I     1  rize,  a  7  Oct.  llano,  eo-ilu;;  $13* 

■.M      ••    l  arlor  Orjfjin.      "    i*'^ 


1M  Prize  Gold  "Watch,  8tcm-wtnde.r  

:ih  **  Sewing-machine  

iih  •*     hronxc  Parlor  C'U»ck  

ub  "     Family  Bible  

AUI11TIOXAL  PKlZEri. 
To  reward  those  clubs  that  fail  to  mh-u^' •-lu:  c 
libove  vAlimble  prineis  we  offer  the  ff-Kmius  ? 
■Lnio  to  f  he  unsuccebsful  cumpctliors : 
Any  person  seudinR  us  100  sulMcriben  at  \^ 
retrular  club  rates  will  be  entitled  to  « tunilt 

library  worth  I 

90  BubYs  to  n  family  library  worth  

HO  ••  "   


BU  •*  '•   

40  •*  "  -  "   

30  " 

20  *•  "  "  -   

10  "  "  "  "   

5  **  »•  .    «»  •• 

llio  libraries  reforreU  to  In  the  aiiov' IMi 
Tuade  up  from  the  best  uutlivial  Mid  i  -jTl.ori'' 
I  ure,  such  a<  every  n-adcr  of  The  Fi  . 
In  hi*  home.  The  llhrnrlft  can  be  !«■!•■: t^M' 
]  >onahoe,  or,  if  denlred,  bv  The  wln:n  r  in'  IL*  pr 
which  ca!»c  catalogues  will  b*r  bent  )ui:i 
from. 

Those  competliut  for  prizeji  may  Hn-:  n 
names  any  time  from  November  I.  l>i:,l" 
Subficriptious  will  date  fr»*ni  ih-  Jii"' 
month  in  which  thry  arc  rec.Ivi-d.  ar..|  ff' 
from  that  time,  nnle«  book  numbers  ei  inr 
are  especially  ordered. 

P<>rAon8  Retting  up  eluTjs  can  go  oat  of  lit 
towns  to  eunvass  for  i«UM>erlber8.  T!:'»  •  r 
4(eut  to  each  person's  separate  addri-.->s  uu'J 
town. 

CENTESMAI-  OHRO.>IO  OF  <rr05 

To  meet  the  general  interest  frit  by  all  n 
the  people  during  Ihl.i  C\-utenntal  Vi-ar.  V  r.  1 
'■ifTers  tills  chromo,  which  may  be  »aft  iy  t-s 
best  likeness  of  the  IiIleat  Libiebaiob  ci 
llshed.  It  renn*8enls  O'Connei.l  in  fN*  v 
fusing  the  oath  In  the  British  House  of  (  i>ti:ii 
Is  a  perftH't  work  of  art,  and  fonm  an  cxri 
iK'auflful  pletnr**. 

This  we  are  olTrrine  to  every  f^nlwcrtoer 
Pilot  K,utir  ando.'d)^  i^uytHg  u  yt^tr^^i  •^Wf  «•> 
\UlrinH'.t'. 

To  any  person  sending  us  f r.>m  three  !•) 
Heribers,  we  will  send  Ihem.  If  rvuutsteii.s  > 

011  Llm.>nio  of  ('Minis  \L  MrCnisMfV.  Vr  * 
No  iniJti-r  how  larjre.  or  finall  aelub»-'V 

eeed>*lu  lornilnjr,  he  n^e:-l»(-f  a  fulJ  ii-rm;.  .-r 
that  all  are  en»  ournged  to  wurk.  ?»  -ft  t,  .; 
and,  betwo«.n  tho  Inti-nstlug  matter  cf-i-!. 
TiiK  I'li.oi- Honi  wt'i'k  t»»  w.'«-k  and  tl.*.-  j-r.. 
eeivej,  fur  Ms  exenion.  he  wlM  1k-  amply  C":-. 
for  his  labor. 

To  ('ft ii'-f lasers  i^ho  df^t'r^  f  >  Jinlifft  **.».<■■/.-■'" 
jitt  nnitir  f/  rftHUin-mtJo/i,  trc  '{.r.r  .t-  i 
ituffM.   Sr:nt  for  oiif  nfii/.r  ■      r-'-tr .. 
Kverv  single  subscriber  paving  a  vear"*  i 
tlon,      fi3,  which  includes  ttftccn  eeuts  a 
ntirtfi-iiitr  pv^Uif/r,  will  receive  any  i-tn' 
moH  he  mav  i»''b'tt,  iNthnut  rnrr/,' r ,  r?.. 

.Sln«le  sub-'erlptlons  one  year,  inehultn-::  n< 
postage,  with  a  eholeo  of  one  of  i1:l-  f.ill 
mos: 

DANIKL  ()'(  ON  NELL, 

FATIlKi:  MATHEW. 

KATHKK  IJTUKK  .i-r 
.MAi:>ll.\L  >i  ' 
|i  wl;1oh  win  be  sent  t;»  The  subserHn-r  jKisi-o' 
For  l^«*t  thnii  a  Vrnr  viilhoiit  Ck:r 

Six  uuMitht-  pi'-ilpiild  

Three  ••  "   

(  Lrr.S  OT  T'lflh  ■•:  or  muro.  Invlualp.jip 

jjtre.  vM'ix  

With  anv  one  of  the  a^ove  i  brume*  th-y  i 

si.-l.-it  

TO  I  UK  LAM),  rmted  Stat.*-  p-.Ma^-e  J -j;.) 
Wit'i  any  on^^  of  tin-  above  chr»/in'i*  \H)^T]u  « 
'1  hoM'  who  reinll  Mioney  lu  u^«^t:^>Ul•i  iu  ii 
pn.H  U'  e  11  rt»>ii.(»tt:ei'  or»i^-r  vk  herr  It  car.  W  • 
cheek  on  ^:^>nK•  luiuk  <in  Uostun  or  Ni?w  Wr 
bier  iht.lr  tetlM-p*.  Otherwise. if  money  i; 
eann<«t  ne  respon-lb!*'. 

There  are  m:iny  person*  who  du'  ^rril  i- 
Pilot  through  the  ii«*W(-<lealt!rp.  ot  »h-.» 
purchase  it.  Mr.  lionahochas  madi.'  arr^-ngi 
furnish  eimuuos  to  nt-ws-dealiri  fi»r  l!u. 
cuiiioniers  ♦//  the  aciuul  •wi  -ir'  f'"t'  ■•  • 
nni'i-  nuiA.iUulti'j  Oft  ini'i-'t  y 
tl,t  III  r'(f  i.'nt. 

.Ml  eonimunlejitk<ii<*  to  b^  r.Jilree.<i'ii  to 
lM:er, 


PATEICK  DONAKOE,  Pilot  Office,  23, 25  &  27  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 


DBCBnmER  13,  1875. 
'  This  supersedes  all  previous  Caialagues. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED 


he  Catholic  Publication  Society, 

9  WAREEN  STREET,  NEW  lORK. 

f  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  postage  on  books,  which  took 
effect  in  March  this  year,  we  must  request  all  persons  orderinjj^ 
books  by  mail  to  accompany  the  order  by  ihe  retail  price  of  the 
book. 

r"  No  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  booksellers,  or  others  entitled  to 
a  discount,  unless  at  least  the  money  to  cover  postage  accom- 
panies the  order. 

^  All  the  publications  of  the  several  Catholic  Publishers,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  kept  in  stock. 


"  A  wonderful  book."— ^m/m  Pilot, 

Clerical  Friea4%  and  their  Rela- 
•as  to  Modem  Thoug^ht.  Cooteots :  Chap. 
The  Vocation  of  the  Clergy. —II.  The 
ergy  at  Home.— III.  The  Clergy  Abroad. 
rvT  The  Clergy  and  Modern  Thought 

vol.  SB01O«  1  50 

By  the  same  author. 

trch  Defence  t  Report  of  a  Conference 
the   Present  Danp^ers  of  the  Church. 
'  the  author  of  ''My  Clerical  Friends." 

I  Comedy  of  Convocation  in  tho 

ijfUsh  Church.   In  Two  Scenes.  Edited 
Archdeacon  Chasuble,  D.D.,  and  dedi- 
ted  to  the  Fan- Anglican  Synod.  8vo, 
.th.     .     .     .  .     .     .  100 

liogrraphia  Catholica  Americana. 

List  <rf  American  Catholic  Hooks  published 
to  the  year  1825.  Uy  Rev.  J.  M.  Finotti. 
rol.  8vo  ■  .      .5  00 

lie  Netterville;  ort  One  ol  the 

ansplaiited.  A  Tale  of  ilie  Times  of  Crom- 
tU  in  Ireland.  By  Miss  Caddell.  i  vol. 
T10.  cloth,  extra,     ....   1  50 

oth,  Rilt  2  00 

d  Times,  a  Tale  of  the  Days  of  gueen 
i7jibeth.  »v  Cecilia  Mary  Caddell.  First 
nerican  edition,    i  vol.  lamo,       .   1  50 

9th,  f^ilt,  2  00 

I  Progressionists  and  Anjgela. 
em  the  German  of  Holanden.   i  voLSvo. 

oth,  (Tilt  

I  NesbitS  p  or,  A  Mother's  Last  Reoueai, 
d  Other  Talcs*  i  vol.  iimo,  .      .    1  25 

grgie^s  Rosary,  and  Otiier  Tales. 

jNTKNTS  :  By  the  author  of  "  Marion  How- 
!,'•  Magpie  s  Rosary— The  White  Angel 
•klabel— OH  Morgan's  Rose-Tree.  From 
:  French  of  Sou  vestre.  translated  by  Bmilv 
wles  :  The  Sawver  r>f the  V'osges— A  Mect- 
i  o.t  the  Alps — The  Cioilson.)   1  vol.  lamo, 

1  00 

»  Bonso  of  Torke :  A  Stoiy  of 

nerican  Lite.  Cloth,  extra,  .  .  2  00 
oth,  full  gilt  3  00 


LitUe  Pierre^  the  Pedlar  of  Alsace, 

Translated  from  the  French,  and  illustrated 
by  a7  first-class  woodcuts.  (This  makes  one 
or  the  handsomest  premium  books  ever 
iatued  in  this  countnr.)  Ck>th«  extra,  1  50 
Cloth,  full  gilt,  .  .  .  .  2  00 
Peler'e  Journey  and  Other  Tales, 
mnd  Wilfulness  and  its  Consequences,  xvol. 
lamo,  frontispiece,  ....  I  50 
Cloth,  gilt,   2  00 

The    Threshold    of  ,  the  Catholic 

Church.   A  course  of  plain  instructions  tor 
those  entering  her  communion.     By  Fr. 
Bagshaw.     With  preface  by  Mgr.  Capel. 
I       X  vol.  xamo  1  50 

I  Sermons  on  Bcdesiastical  Sniqects. 

Vol.  I.    By  Archbishop  Mannii^.  C!oth, 

extra,   2  00 

The  same.  Vol.  II   2  00 

The  Internal  IlSission  of  tho  Holy 

Ghost.  By  Archbi.snop  Maiinuig.  i  vol. 
j      xsmo,  1  00 

A  Winged  Word,  and  Other  Stoxies. 

By  the  author  of  **The  House  of  Vorke," 

etc  1  50 

Cloth  gilt,     .      .  .  .  2  00 

The  Life  of  Saint  John  of  the  Cross,  ot^ 

the  Order  of  our  l.Ady  of  Mount  Caru.el.  1 
▼ol.  i6mo,  1  25 

Life  and  Docteine  of  Saint  Catherine 

of  Genoa.  Trauhlated  Irom  the  iulun. 
X  vol.  lamo,  2  00 

Catherine  Hamilton.  A  Tale  for  Little 
Girls.    xUmo  60  cts. 

The  Parm  of  ZVIniceron,  and  Kadamp 

Agnes.    Translated  tram  the  hrench.   i  vol. 

8vo,  cloth,  extra  1  50 

Cloth,  gilt,  2  00 

The  Prench  Prisoner  in  ^as8ia. 
'I'ransrated  from  the  French  by  I*.  One 
illustration,  x  vol.  x6mo,  cloth,  extra,  1  00 
Cloth.  Kilt  I  50 

The  Spirit  of  Paithi  or.  What  most  I 
do  to  Believe.   By  Bishop  Headley.  (*loth 

The  Three  Pearb;  or,  Virginity,  and 

Martyrdom   1  50 


Glory  and  Sorrow,  and  Selim  tho 

i^«ti«  ef  S^lonique*  Trfnstateil  (torn  ik€ 
Krencb  by  i^  S.   i  toL  t6wQ,  clotb  f*^";' 

am,  giit,     .      -     .     .      *     .  i  60 

Ctayy  a  Pin.    Traxidatod  &em  the 

French  by  »  Gmduate  of  Sl  jostpi***  Aca- 
demy,  Eitimitlibtirg.     t  ^ol.  itmo^  ^liotli 

Htfft,  1  no 

Clotti,  Kilt    .  ....    I  SO 

he  Glad«toso  Contro^ertT'^  Mnti- 

Mit]£'s  unci  ^  tvk  tnan  A  Ktpiy.    laioo^  ciMti^ 

1  50 

The  GUdrtone  Contfoverty.  Tangh* 

JaittUibiliEy^  with  S^ilaUus.     i*ino^  iilotJi, 

1  SO 

livrrha  Lako ;  or,  lato  th«  Xtight  of 

Caiboliii^Uy,  By  Minnie  Marv  Lee  i  voL 
i6iiio«     .      .      .  .    1  00 

fGoKUtanca    Sherwood:  As  Antobio^ 

fr*phy  of  the  Sijuc^nLb  Century.  Kv  L»ily 
icoraiima.  KuUerton.  lijur  iUuBti»- 

tlon&.  I  vaU  ft^Of  e^tri.  claLhi,  .  *  £|  00 
Ctotb,  gitt  1  ^  .  3  00 

The  Betrothed.  From  the  IIaUm  M»»- 

ftjTiL  L  Ti;}].  iimo,  50 
Ctuth,  gilt,    .      .      .     .     .      -  2  00 

Prench  E^ga  in  an  Saglisb  Basket* 

TrmoiUlcd  by  Hojily  Bowles*  t  voL  uma, 

1  60 

.  Two  ThcTOund  Milo«  on  Borsehack, 

A  Summer  Tuur  S.rj  thf  Pluitl*,  the  Rocky 
MounUius^  *mi  Ntw  Mexico*  By  F. 
MehnCr    I  vuL  i^mo,     *      -       +       1  00 

IHlary  Queen  of  Scat*  and  Her  Lat- 
est tin^jJish  IJistorian.  A  Narrative  of  tht 
Frinciptl  Bvcms  \n  ibe  Life  %f  Mary  SttjirL 
With  some  Reitiarks  on  Mr,  Froude'i  HiB- 
lory  at  Eoglmid.  Ky  jAittes  Meline,  i 
voL  iimo,  J,  96 

l^he  Life  and  Timea  of  Slxtmi  the 

F I  fill  r  T  ran  F»lmted  trom  th  e  Kr«ti  ch  by  J  a  ci  es 
F,  I^elme.    1  vol.  [6mo,  ,  -       31  00 

^^U-Qallow  Eto;  or  The  Te«t  of 

Futurky,  w.nd  Utiier  Sioriet.    1  vol.  6vq^ 

S  00 

Clnih.  *EiU  S  00 

F^mpreuiiinA  of  SpailL  By  Lady  Herbert 
I  Tot  iMEda,  lifLeeD  liJusUatioDS^  cmtb  erln^ 

£  00 


pt,  SyrlH,  F&leftt'me^ 


Oradlo  Lands. 

jeruifttem,  etc    By"Ljwly  Herbeft  IHu 
tnted  by  eiebt  full-p&ge  inutinttioni.  i  vol. 
i^mo,  TeUum  ctoth,  .     *      .  2  00 

Croth,  fun  eUt   2  50 

tUlf-ciiir,   4  00 

p  idlb  of  J.  Thoophane  Vonard,  M«rtyr  m 

Tonquin,  Irjinslnied  from  llic  French  by 
L«dy  He'tbprU    i  toL  i6mo,     .      .   X  00 

f  Threo   Fhaaoi  of  Ghriattan  Lo^. 

The  Mother,  the  Mftiden,  ind  tbc  R.cIi0crtf  a. 
By  Lfcdy  Herbert.  OnevoL  miiao,  .  %  50 
Gilt,  extn   .  2  00 

[a  Sicter'e  Story.   Hy  aiedanie  Augustus 

Cfix'cn.  Trinalaifd  ftcm  the  Fffnch  by 
Em[|v  Bowles.  One  rol,  crown  Ito,  pp. 
5afl,  cloth,  ejctrm,  ,  ,  .  .  «  2  SO 
rioth.  rUt.    .  .     *     -     .  3  00 


The  Life  of&enrr  Steri^  Mifi 

Uted  from  tUc  French  Tiy  IMf  1 

Anno  Sovoriap  By  ilie  AitiAvor  ^  * 
ter*i  Siorf.'*  1  rol.  »t9i0«  t'  " 

yiii»wyi>-   Bjr  Madiipg  A^:^ftic«*C 

Cleth,  flit, 
TiMits  to  tho  BiMod  Si 

to  the  Hi«$e4  Viffttn,  lor  CT*rfl 
Month.    By  hi  Alphon*i39  Ligu  ' 

clotli^  new  cdumti^     *  ^ 

Way  ^  Salr&tion*  im 

for  firefy  Da^  iu  the  Xtmi.  Tn 
the  hslism  of      Alit^bon^iii*  Uga 
Jimes  Jones,    s^mo,^  ctoth, 

Bovrt  of  the  PaaMBf  or, 

Kedectianf  en  Liie  Suffer:  !:i  ■  n 
our  HIcMed  Redeem  r 
If  ew  edition.   TruiiU'  '  M.r 

W&lih.  Bifthop  of  Mfehu 
the  Llf«  of       Alpbettsut  Ljftuoti, 
cloth,     .     ♦      .  * 

tt«m  of  Our  Lo]*d  J  - 

fftiofi.    Trmn stated  by 
Wilsh,   Bishop  or  H»iti3i.i,  >ca 
timo«  clotb^       «      ,      »  t 

Short  TroatiM  on  P»^t 

ClA99CSOt  (Jhri«itttiih.  1^ 

Ink  49  mftTj  V 
Cliri«iiii[i!i 

copy,  tbmt  CiiLU.  luijiin 
ib«oltite  necetsitjr  ofp 
t4tso,  cloth,  ... 

Spirit  of  St,  Al^hotMa  d*  Limd 

A  Sclecilon  tVoiD  r.^»,  Sb<>r;ef  ^^p  rrtM*' f-f» 
tbt».   Tmnftated  from  tJic  ' 
Rev.  J.  Jchi^Sl  WiibaMcBi 
»4iBio^  cloth,  .      »      .  . 

The  Glories  of  Vfl^rf* 

fro m  the  Italian  of  Si.  .Vipii 

Liguori.  Sceotift  edltirm. 

Robert  At^oflaa,  C.5S.le^      t  ^ 

Lilb  and  Lottera  et  ^ ' 

chine,   Tfiaslate^l  fr^v 

Count  FfclSuiiJi,   One  v      j  .  = 

Tlie  Writtns^  of  MadanM  S  weictei^ 

Ediled  by  Cvitut  dc  Fftil^iL    t  i«L  t^Bi» 

IM 

Oa'^lef^  oti  GatboHc  Worth^Ti :  Bl 

nuai  ■ 
tiie$ 

derifk  ■    -  .  : 

Rector  of  ill.  J  iitiax  i  iliugtaa. 


Oakeley  on  tho  I 

< .'  er  e  ni  u  n !  P  L  nf  i  h  e  ai<r» 
Saj:;rieice  of  the  Mn'-^  • 
I       be  twee  £L  a  Fries!  i- 
an  AppendU  on 
Cofiipline,i,odliiL  .  .  ,.. 
Holy  S^cnimtfit.    iif  Lf«^iM*:t 
OAkeley«  t  vol,  liioo,  *     •  « 

nSanrokai  ofi  The  Spiritual  1 

of  St.  I;^nii.t1ii!L  Fur  G«u«r%l 
fiditimi.    t  Tol  ttcuo. 


KiO 
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:oa.  Paper, 


toPr.PiiMjr't 

75  cts. 


imy  in  AU  of  a  Ormmmar  of 

.  By  John  Henry  Newman,  D.D.,  of 
Uory.   z  vol.  tamo,  cloth,     .  2  50 

la  Pro  Vitm  Sua  t  Beinr  a  Bo- 

a  Pamphlet  entitled     What,  then, 
T.  Newman  Mean  ? "  By  John  Henry 
in,  D  D.  New  edition,  z  vol.  ismo, 
2M 

in    of  Cowicil    of  Txost. 

led  by  command  of  Pope  Pius'  V. 
ited  by  Rev.  J.  Donovan,  Professor 
College,  Maynooth.  8vo,    .  2  00 

of  SaffOBio    do  Gaoria. 

by  G.  S.  Tirtfbutien.    i  vol.  xamo, 
.     .  2  00 
tea  of  tho  Doctriao  of  tho 

c  Cbtirch  in  Matters  of  Controver^v. 
Rifht  Rev.  J.  B.  Bossuet.  A  new 
with  copious  notes,  by  Rev.  J. 
T,  D.D.  i8mo,  60  cts. 

.   of   lagoaio   do  Gaoria. 

by  G.  S.  Tr6bntien.    i  vol.  lamo., 
2  00 

to  a  Protestaat  Friend  on  tho 

cripturea.  By  Rev.  D.  A.  Gallitzin. 
loth,  60  cts. 

k1  Diroctor  ol  Doroat  aad  Bo- 

SouU.     By  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
50  cts. 

ctioa  to  a  Doroat  Lift.  From 

nch  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  and 
of  Geneva.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
t  of  his  Life.   x8mo,  cloth,     75  cts 

RToU  Oat ;  or,  ReflectloBi  on 

at  Truths  ot  the  Christian  Religion, 
f  day  in  the  M  onth.  By  Right  K.-> v. 
loner.  3amo,  cloth,  30  cts. 

;  Christian  Instrnctod  in  tho 

:nts,  SacrlBces,  Ceremonies,  and  Ob- 
cs  of  the  Church,  by  way  of  question 
iwer.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cbal 
a4mo,  cloth,  flexible, 


fc 


Christiaa  laotraoied. 

Cloth,    .      .      .  i 


25  cts. 

lamo 
50  cts. 

Bad  the  Charch.  Lectures  deli. 
1  St.  Ann's  Church,  New  York,  dur- 
vcnt.  1869.  By  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Pres- 
vol.  lamo,       ....    1  50 

aad  Revelation.   Uctures  De- 

in  St.  Ann's  (Church,  New  York,dur- 
vent,  1867,  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Preston. 
.  xamo,  1  50 

•reatiflo  oa  the  LitUo  Virtnei. 

originally  in  Italian  by  Father  Ro- 
'  the  Society  of  Jesus.  To  which  are 
i  Letter  on  Fervor  by  Father  Vallois, 
id  Maxims  from  an  unpublisked 
ript  of  Father  Segneri,  S.J. ;  also,  De- 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  lamo, 
 45  cu. 

Sormoas.  From  the  Italian  of 
iegneri,  S.J.    Vol.  I,   lamo,   1  50 

II  I  50 

id  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Maps,  etc. 

itrated  Bistorr  of  Iroland, 

e  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
vith  several  first-class  full-page  en- 


rravingt  of  Historical  Scenes  designed  by 
HenryDoyle,  and  engraved  by  George  Haa- 
len  and  George  Pearson ;  together  with  up- 
ward of  One  Hundred  Woodcuts,  by  eminent 
Artists,  illustrating  Antiquities,  Scenery,  and 
Sites  of  Remarkable  Events ;  and  three  large 
Mapa— one  of  Ireland,  and  the  other*  ot 
Family  Homes,  Sutistics,  etc.  i  vol.  8vo, 
nearly  700  pages,  extra  cloth,  .  .  5  00 
Half-mor.,  7  .  .  .  .  .  7  00 
The  XdA  of  St  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ire. 
land.  By  M.  F.  Cusack,  author  of  The  11- 
lustrated  History  of  Ireland,"  etc.  lUns- 
trated,  one  voL,  5  00 

The  Patriot's  History  ol  Irolaad,  By 

STf.  Cusack.   X  vcl.,  ^  .     1  2b 

The  Works  of  the  Most  Beverend 

John  Hughes,  first  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
containing  Biography.  Sermons, .Lectures, 
Speeches,  etc.  Carefully  compiled  from  the 
Best  Sources,  and  edited  by  Lawrence 
Kehoe.  a  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  8  00 

a  vols.,  half-calf,  extra,  .  12  00 

Poor   Bbn's   Catechism)  or^  Tho 

Christian  Doctrine  Explained,  with  Short 
Admonitions.  By  John  Mannock,  O.S.B. 
a4mo,  cloth,  50  eta. 

Poor  Bbn's  Controversy.  By  j.  Man- 
nock, author* of  "Poor  Man's  Catechism." 
x8mo,  cloth,  50  cts. 

CatheUcTraetSi  Fifty  Catholic  Tracts  of 
*'The  Catholic  Publication  Society,"  on 
various  subjecta.  s  vol.  lamo,  cloth  extra, 

1  2i 

Irish  Odo%  and  Otiior  Poems.  By  Au- 
brey de  Vere.  i  vol.  zamo,  toned 

Cloth,  gilt,  2  50 


May  Carohk  and  Bymns  and  Poems. 

My  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Blue  and  gold,  1  25 
The  Liqaefiiction  of  tho  Blood  of  St. 

Januarius.  Cloth,  .      .   1  00 

Bistory  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 

ments.  By  J.  Reeve.  Svo,  half-bound,  em- 
bossed roan.  1  00 

OompondioBS  Ahstract  of  the  Bistory 

of  the  Church  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  Wm. 
Gahan,O.S. A.  With  continuation  down  to  the 
present  time,  by  John  G.  Shea,  LL.D.  xamo , 

1  25 

Tho  Lift  of  Mother  Jalia,  Foandress 

of  the  Sisters  of  Noire  Dame,  i  vol.  lamo. 
cloth,  extra,  with  Portrait  of  Mother  Julia. 

1  50 

Cloth,  gilt,  2  00 

Bistory  of  Baflsnd,  Ibr  the  Use  of 

Schools.  By  W.  F.  Mylius.  Continued 
down  to  the  present  time  by  John  G.  Shea 
LL.D.   xamo,      ....         1  25 

Lift  of  mother  BSaryaret  Mary  Bal- 

lahan,  founder  of  the  English  Conxregalion 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  of  the  Third  Ordec 
of  St.  Dominick.  By  her  ReliKious  Children 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Ullathorne.   x  vol.  Svo,  .4  Ov- 

Barly  Bistory  of  the  Catholic  Charch 

in  the  Island  of  New  York.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  R.  Bayley.  D.D.  With  four  Steel 
Plates  of  the  four  first  Blshooa  and  a  wood- 
cut of  old  St  Peter's,  x  vol.  xamo,  cloth, 

I  50 


8 


History  of  tho  Society  of  Jesns. 

Daurif^nac.   a  vols.,    .  .         3  00 

Tho  Xdfb  of  Fatlier  Bavignan,  SkJ. 

Hy  Father  Ponlevoy,  S.J.  Translated  from 
the  French,   x  vol.  crown  8vo,  toned  paper. 

4  00 

Life  of  St.  Vincent  do  PanL  lamo, 
cloth,  45  cts. 

Lift    of  Blessed   Margaret  Mary 

Alaco(iuc.  With  some  Account  ol  the  Devo- 
lioti  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  By  the  Rev.  Georce 
Tickell,  S.J.   z  vol.8 vo,     .  .2  50 

Onr  Lady  of  Litanies.  By  Kev.  X.  D. 
McLeod,  I  00 

frhe  Sacramentals  of  the  Etoly  Cath- 
olic Church.    By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Barry, 

1  00 

Lenten  Monitor,  or  Moral  Reflec- 
tions and  Devout  Aspirations  on  the  Gospel 
for  each  dav,  from  Ash- Wednesday  till  Easter 
Sunday.  By  Rev.  P.  Baker,  O.S.F.  a^mo, 
clc*Ji,  new  edition,  .  60  cts. 

The  End  of  Reliflrions' Controversy. 

By  Rt.  Rev.  John  Mflner,  D.D.   x  vol.  i«mo. 

75  cts. 

FATHER  FORMBTO  WORKS. 

Pictorial  Bible  and  Chnrch  History 

Stories.  An  easy,  ct'ntinuous  narrative  lor 
the  Younp,  from  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise 
down  to  the  Middle  of  the  Reic^n  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.  Profusely  illustrated  by  over  500 
V^oodcuts  from  orif^inal  designs  by  the  most 
eminent  artists.  Crown  8vo. 
1.  The  Old  Testament  Stories.  ConUining 
aoo  ilUistra'.ions  and  6  maps,  520 

pp  3  00 

11.  The  Ufc  of  Christ.  Containing:  too 

illustrations,  1S6  pp.,      .  1  00 

111.  The  History  of  the  Church.  Con- 

taining:  'j'jo  illusiralions,  540  pp.,  3  00 

The  above  beautiful  books  can  be  had  in 
sets,  put  up  in  boxes,  suitable  tor  ])reseiits,  as 
follows: 

In  three  vols.,  cloth  extra,  .  7  00 
In  tivc  vols.,  cloih  extra,  .  9  00 
In  fire  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  12  00 

In  five  vols,  half  calf,  20  00 

In  live  vols,  full  cslf  antique,    30  00 

Tho  Pictorial   Bible   smd  Chnrch 

h"i«t(^rv  St(;:ie.-;.  Abriiipt-d  and  <'om[)lctc.  1 
vol.  With  a  view  oi  Solomon's  Temple,  a 
bird's-eye  view  ot  Jciu»;:iUm,  and  upwards 
of  one  hundred  beautiful  Engrnvipps.  Crown 
8vo,  320  pp.  Hv  Kcv.  Heniy  Korinby.  Cloth, 

extra,   J  50 

Cl-nh,  Kill,  2  00 

Half-calf,  3  50 

Kull-calf,  6  00 

This  is  an  abridt^rment  of  the  larger  work 
described  above. 

The  Book  of  tho  Holy  Rosary.  A  Full, 

Popular,  Doctrinal  Kxposition  of  its  Fifteen 
Mysteries,  and  of  iheir  f  Correspond ine  Types 
in  "the  Old  TesUimeni.  Illustrated  with  thirty- 
six  full-pape  cnj^ravinps,  printed  in  the  best 
manner  on  toned  paper,  extra  ornamental 
bindinp,  and  t^Wt  edt:es.  Hy  Kev.  H.  Form- 
by.    I  vol.  quarto,  full  pilt,    .  4  00 


Lift,  Pasiionf  Death,  ml  Vi 

Uo"  of  Our  Lord  Jcsrs  Chnat  I 
Abrid^red  Harmony  of  the  FoarG 
the  W  ords  of  the  Sacred  Test.  Edit 
Rev.  Henry  Formbv.  AViih  orn 
l^ravinKsfroin  original  desiKm  i' 

Cloth  gilt,  


The    Life    of    S.  Cathn 

Siena.    1  vol.  12010,  . 

An  Epistle  of  Jeoos  Chris 

Faithful  Soul  that  is  devoatlv  1 
ward  Him.   i  vol.  iCmo,  . 

History  of  the  Chnrch  fron 

tablishment  to  the  Refonnatioi). 
Rev.  C.  C.  Pfse,  D.D.  5  vols.  8r 
Another  edition.    5  vols,  xamo,  c' 

The   ninstrated  Cathottc 

School  Librarv.  First  Series.  ' 
inRT  are  the  titles  of  the  differcn 
Madeleine  the  Kosi^rc.  Cnisi 
Children.  Tales  of  the  Affectioi 
tures  of  Travel.  Truth  and  Tf 
Popular  Tales.  Handsomely  boi 
up  in  a  box.  Cloth,  extra. 
Cloth,  gilt,  

The  ninstrated  CathoUe 

School  Librarv.  Second  Series.  ' 
ins:  are  the  titles  of  the  differcn 
The  Rivals.  The  Battle  of  L« 
Scenes  and  Incidents  at  Sea.  1 
bovs,  and  the  Hoy  and  the  Man 
Little  Ro«»e.  Florestfne.  Handwa 
and  put  up  in  a  box,  cloth,  extra. 
Cloth,  ffilt,  

The  ninstrated  Cafholic 

School  Library.  Third  Series.  ' 
I  inff  are  the  titles  of  the  differen 
Nettlethor|>o  the  Miser.  Tales  of 
Military  Life.  H;'rry  O'Hricr., 
Talcs.  The  Hermit  of  Mount  .A 
or.  The  Choice  nf  a  Fiiend.  A 
The  Orphan  of  Floreiici'.  li 
bfund,  and  put  up  in  a  box.  C 

Cloth,  gilt,  

The   nAstratcd  CathoUc 

School  Librarv.  Fourth  ^enes.  ' 
\n{r  are  the  titks  of  the  diffcreni 
j  Talcs  of  ihe  South  of  Fr.ince. 
Other  Lands.  En. ma's  «'roM, 
'I'alcs.  Uncle  Edward's  Stories. 
The  Two  Painters.  Handsome 
and  put  up  in  a  box.  Cloth,  extra 
Cloth,  «ilt  

The   ninstrated  CathoHc 

School  Librar>-.  Fifth  hcrics.  1 
inp  are  the  titles  of  the  diHcrer.: 
Bad  Examjile.  M«v-Dav.  and  O; 
James  Chanman.  The  Young  A 
and  Other  Talcs.  Anpel  Dieatas. 
Friory.  Iliindsoraely  bound,  ant 
bojc.  Cloth,  extra. 
Cloth,  frilt,  

The   ninstrated  Catholic 

School  Librarv.  SiAth  Scries.  T 
ing  are  the  titles  of  the  dilferent 
Idleness  and  Industry.  The  He 
Katzekopls.  St.  Maurice.  The  V< 
grants.  Anjrels'  Visits.  Sen  vent; 
ter,  and  Orange  Giil.  Handstmu 
and  put  up  in  a  box.  Cloth,  extra 
Cloth,  Rilt,  .... 


itrated  OatiioUe  Snadayv- 

►ntry.  Seventh  Scries.  Thelollow- 
le  ui»es  of  the  different  volumes  : 
>itholic  Artists.  Honor  O'M ore's 
nes.  Sir  -filfric,  and  Other  Tales, 
es  for  the  Youny.  Tales  for  the 
rederick  Wilmot.  In  a  box.  illu^- 
loth  extra,  .  .  3  00 

 4  00 

itrated  Ca^olic  Sonday- 

>rary.  Kiehth  Series.  The  follow- 
e  titles  of  the  different  volumes: 
entice,  and  other  Sketches.  Mary 
,  and  Other  Stories.  Faith  and 
nd  The  Chip  Gatherers.  Agnes, 
r  Sketches.  Lame  Millie.  The 
the  Angels-    Handsomely  bound, 

>  in  box.   Cloth  extra,     .  3  00 

.     .     .     .  .  4  00 

the  Siliybi:  A  Clasnc,  Chris- 
I.  By  Miles  Gerald  Kcon.  One 
loth,  extra,  .  .   1  50 

1  Catholic  Family  Almanac 

1870,  1871,  x87a,  and  1873,  each, 
25  cts. 

>  Schoolst  A  moral  Tale. 

[ughes.    lamo,  cloth,       .   1  00 

the  Fathers  of  the  Desert, 

mv  Holy  Men  and  Women  who 
Solitude.  Translated  from  the 
Embellished  with  eighteen  engrav- 
ko,  cloth,  60  cts. 

iT,  The  Virtaons  Villasrer. 

c  Tale.  New  edition.  i8mo.  cloth, 
60  cu. 

the  Lost  Child.  This  story 
I  on  fact,  and  records  in  a  most  in* 
nannera  singular  instance  of  God's 
3mo,  cloth,  .  60  cts. 

B  :  A  Tale  of  Antiquity, 

he  Wonderful  Ways  of  Providence 
jtcction  of  Innocence.  From  the 
t  Schmid.   i8mo,  cloth,     60  cts. 

,  and  Other  Poems.  Bv 

.  Miles.  Cloth,   .  .  2  00 

 ^  •  260 

l-Catholics  "  at  cAogne.  A 

Three  Scenes.  Hy  the  author  of 
•  of  Convocation.'     x  vol.  i8mo, 
75  cts. 

Rowland.  A  North  American 
no,  cloth,  60  cts. 

srso  of  the  rSedaL  A  Drama 
20  cts. 

XXalL  A  Drama  for  Girls,  20  cts. 

f-niute.    A  Drama  for  Roys, 
50  cto. 

Spain  Fifty  Years  Ago.  From 
sh  of  Fernan  Caballcro.    f  vol. 
 1  50 

wpres;  or,  The  Effects  of 

liud  Hooks, .  .   60  cts. 

of  Pleasant  Homos.  Bv'tbe 
The  Life  of  Mother  McCauley." 
d  with  fuur  full-page  Illustrations. 
10,  cloth  extra,     ...    1  50 

t,  200 

Faith ;  or,  Why  Do  X  BolieTe. 

P  ll.:M4k>,  .         .  .60 


Books  of  Irish  Martyrs.  Memorials 

of  those  who  Suffered  for  the  Catholic  Faith 
la  Ireland  during  the  Sixteenth,  Sevenieentk. 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Collected  ftDd 
edited  by  Myles  O'Reilly.  B.A.,  LL.D.  i 
vol.  crown  8to,  ▼ellum  cloth,  .     .  8  50 

Diary  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  Tales 

from  the  Diary  of  a  Sister  of  Merer.  By  C. 
M.  Brame.  s  vol.  lamo,  extra  cloth,  1  50 
Extra  gilt,  .  2  00 

Chropinsfs  After  Trnth.  A  Life-Joumer 
from  New  England  Congregationalism  to 
the  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  By 
Joshua  Huntington.  One  volume  vellum 
cloth,  75  cu. 

The  Oleriry  and  the  Pnlpit  and 

their  Relations  to  the  People.  By  M.  TAbb^ 
Isidore  Mullois,  Chaplain  to  Napoleon  111. 
One  vol.  xamo,  extra  cloth,  .   1  50 

Half-^f,  extra,  .  3  50 

Symbolism  I  or,  fizposition  of  the 

Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  as  evidenced  by  their  Symbolic 
Writings.  Hy  John  A.  MoeWer,  D;D.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  preceded  by  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  State  of  Protestantism  and  ratholiciam 
in  Germany  for  the  last  Hundred  Yean,  kit 
J.  B.  Robertson,  Esq.,      .      .         4  00 

An  Amicahlo  Discussion    on  the 

Church  of  England,  and  on  the  Reformation 
in  general,  dedicated  to  the  Clergy  of  every 
Protestant  Communion,  and  reduced  into 
the  form  of  lefers,  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  F. 
M.  Trevern,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Strasbourg. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  William  Richmond. 
X  vol.  xamo,  580  pages,  .2  00 

Anima  Divotaj   or,  Doront  SonL 

Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Very  Rev.  J. 
B.  Pagani,  Provincial  of  the  Order  of  Char- 
ity in  England.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  useful  books  that  enrich  our 
spiritual  literature.  It  is  a  series  of  excellent 
considerations  relative  to  the  Encharist  as  a 
sacrifice  and  sacrament,  and  will  be  found  by 
the  pious  Catholic  to  be  a  valuable  manual 
in  the  preparation  for  Holy  Communion. 
s4mo,  cloth,  60  eta. 

Bona  Mors  t  A  Pions  Association  of 

the  Devout  Servants  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  dying  on  the  Cross,  in  order  to  ootaia 
a  good  death.  S4mo,  cloth,     .       25  cts. 

Why  Men  do  not  Believe)  or  The 

Principal  Causes  of  Infidelity.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Mgr.  Laforet.  Cloth. 

1  00 

In  Reaven  we  Know  Onr  Own. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Ptoe  Blot,  r 
vol.  i8mo  60  eta. 

The  Bee  of  Peter,  the  Bock  of  the 

Church,  the  Source  of  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
Centre  of  Unity.  By  Thomas  William  Allies 
X  vol.,  cloth,  75  cu. 

Gronnds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine, 

contained  in  the  Profession  of  Faith  publish- 
ed by  Pope  Pius  IV.;  to  which  are  added. 
Reasons  why  a  Catholic  cannot  Conform 
to  the  Protestant  Religion,     saao.  cloth. 

20  ctk. 

The  Gentle  Skeptic  or  Essays  and 

Conversations  of  a  Country  Justice  on  the 
Authenticity  and  Truthfulness  of  the  Old 
Testament  Records.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C. 
A.  Walworth,   x  voL  xamo,  .   I  50 


\ 


lO 


Tho  Doctrine  of  Hell;  ventilated  in  a 

DitoussioD  between  Rev.  C.  A.  Walworib 
and  Wm.  Henry  Hurr.  i  vol.  iSmo,  60  cis. 

The  Devont  Commnnicant.  By  Rev. 

P.  Baker.  24010,  .50  ctH. 

The  Visible  Unity  of  the  Catholic 

(yhurcb  maintained  ap^ainst  Opposite  Theu* 
riea;  with  an  Explanation  of  Certain  Pas- 
sages In  Ecclesiastical  History  erroneously 
ap|>ealed  to  in  their  support.  Ky  M.  J. 
Rhodes,  M.A.   a  vols,  in  z,  Svo.  cloth  extra, 

5  00 

Zfetters  to  a  Prebehdary,  Being  an  An- 
swer to  Reflections  on  l*o|iery  by  Rev.  J. 
Slurgis,  LL.D.    Hy  Right  Rev.  J.  MJner. 


D.D.   a4mo,  cloth. 


75  cts. 


A  Vindication  of  Italy  and  tho  Papal 
Sutet,  40  cts. 

The    Qovomment   of    the  Papal 

Stmca,  50cts. 

Fifty  Seasons  why  the  CathoUc  Bo> 

tiffion  ougut  to  be  Preferred,        .  40  cts. 

Lilb  of  St.  John  the  Evangrelist  2  00 
mie  of  Father  Bernard)  .  •  1  50 
The  Mistress  of  Novices  Enlightened 

upon  her  Duties.  Translated  by  a  Sistrr 
1  f  Mtrcy.    Nei,  .    1  50 

Catechism  of  Christian  Beliffion. 

I  r^«««^Uicd  from  the  GcniMU  '  i  L»ei  arbe, 
by  Fancier,  S.J.,       ....   75  cts. 

The  Veil  Withdrawn.  Vtom  ti»«  Kiei  ch 

u:  Mine,  (.'laven.  .  •      •      •    1  50 

The  Holy  Communion.   Its  Philoso- 

pay.  Theology,  and  l*ia».tue.  Hvjohn  Hcr- 
nard  Dalgairns,  Priest  ot  the  Oratory  oi  St. 
Philip  Nerl.  x  vol.  zaino,  .  .2  00 

Familiar  Discourses  to  the  Young', 

Preceded  by  an  Address  to  l^urcnt.s.  liv  A 
Catholic  Priest,   i  vol.  lamo,  cloth,  75  cLs. 

Homihold  on  tho  Commandments, 

etc.  The  Coininauilmcnts  miU  ^ucruiueiits 
explained  in  Fifty-two  iJiscourscii.  Hy  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  H'ornihold.  outhor  of  RchI 
Pnnciples  ol  Catholics."  i2nio,  cloth,  2  00 

Spiritual  Combat.  To  which  is  added. 
The  Peace  of  the  Soul  and  the  lianpinesN  ot 
the  Heart  which  Dies  to  it^cll  in  order  to  Li\  c 
to  God.   aamo,  ,      .      .      .      .  40  cib. 

Practical  Discourses  on  the  Porfec- 

lions  and  Works  of  Goci,  Hid  tiie  Divinity 
and  Works  of  Jesus  ClirifL.  Ky  Kev.  J. 
Reeve.  8vo,  cloth,  2  50 

Triumph  ot  Beligion;  or,  A  Choice 

Selection  of  Edify  inR  Nairaiivcs.  Conipilcd 
from  various  author:».   xiimo,  cloth,  50  cts. 

Spiritual  Consoler «  or.  Instructions 

10  Enlightea  Pious  Souls  in  their  Doubts  and 
allay  ther  rears.  V\  rittcn  originally  in  Latin 
by  rather  yuadrupani.   iboio,      .   50  cts. 

Stories  on  the  Seven  Virtues.  ByAgne. 

M.  Stewart,  auihoresfc  ol  *  festival  ot  the 
Rosary.'*  (This  is  a  scries  of  moral  aud  in- 
teroatini;  talcs  told  with  an  elegant  siin- 
phcity,  each  inustiaiinp  the  triumph  of  one 
01  the  seven  virtues.)   i8mo,  cloth,   60  cts. 

Oratory  of  the  Faithful  Soul ;  or,  De- 

vouonii  to  the  Must  Holy  Sacrament  and  to 


our  Dlened  Lady.  Tran^ted  fnm  !hc  f 
of  Venerable  Abbot  Hlotiiii.    By  f 
Aston  Coffin,  Priest  of  the  OratofT. 
cloth  

Nonetfs  Heditationfl  on  the  Ufti 

Passioti  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tori 
Day  in  the  Year.  Hy  Rev.  J.  ^oy|^  1 
To  which  are  added,  MediUtioasoelhtl 
cred  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  bdnf  tkoseo^ 
from  a  Novena  in  preparation  loraFoMil 
the  same.  Hy  Kather  C.  Borgo,  S.J.  I 
vol.  zamo,  880  pages,  ....  99|1 

Familiar   ^u^tni^rHwiiff  en 

Prayer.   By  the  Abb4  Courbon.  

from  the  French,  and  edited  by  Rtr.W.T.  1 
Gordon,  of  the  Oratory,  London.  iTdl.iiH,l 
cloth,  .......  78cu 

Ahridgment  of  the  GhristtaaDielriMi  f 
Hy  the  Right  Kev.  Hlshop  Hay.  «•». 
cloth,     .      .      .      .      .     .  3(ai 

Confidence  in  the  Mercy  sf 

Reflections  on  the  Confidence  in  ikcMen  < 
of  God.   Ry  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  UtM 
rSmo.  cloth,        ....      50  n 

Memorial    of   a    Chxistian  Lift»J 

Containing  all  that  a  soul  newly  coBTcrtirfis  i 

God  ought  to  do  that  !i  may  atiun  the  mi-  ! 

fection  to  which  it  ought  to  aspire.  Kv  Rev. 

Lewis  de  Granada.  O.S.D.  Revised  andur- 

rected  by  Rev.  F.  J.  L'Estrange,  0>.D. 

tSmo,  cloth,  76  c*- 

Adhemaj;  do  Belcastel|  or,  Be  Ml 

Hasty  in  Jud^inc,  •  •  IN 
Mary,  Star  of  the  Sen  2  A  s^v  of 

ol  c  Devotion,  I  S# 

Ziifb  of  Christ  Tra-^ slated  from  rh^  FrcMi 
.  of  Louis  Veuillo*  by  Rsv.  A.  Farley.  1  nL 

"mc,  200 

A  Memoir  of  Thomas  ^winff  of  OUi. 

X  vol.  quarto,  net  3  00 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  the 

cred  Heart  of  Mary.  Translated  iron  ibc 
Italian  ot  Father  Lanzi,  author  of  "l!i*^;i.rf 
ot  Painting,"  etc.  U  itn  an  introdijitiyn 
Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan.  a4mo,  cloth,  60  ii*- 
Month  of  Mary.  Containini;  a  Srne«  ur » 
Meditations,  etc.,  in  Honor  ol  the  H.  V.  M. 
Arranged  for  each  day  of  the  Month,  aioc 
cloth,   46*:i^ 

Peter  Clmri  A  Sketch  of  His  Lift 

and  Labors  III  behalf  ot  tne  Atricaa  Siatv. 

1  vol.  i6mo,  75  <^ 

ZSomilies  on  tho  Book  of  Tohias  j  tr. 

A  Familiar  Explanation  of  the  Pnciioii 
Duties  of  Domeiiic  Life.  By  Rer.  T.  Mti- 
lyn.  (Only  a  tew  copies  of  this  ^klcfi.< 
lamo,  clo(Ji,  I  00 

Counsels  of  a  Christian  Mother.  60  u« 
Shadows  of  the  Rood.    Eight  l.e:::r« 

Lecturer  1  §0 

The  Divinity  of  Christ.,  ny  k.Khi  Kc* 

S.  H.  Rosccraus.  0Oc» 

Leg-ends  of  Holy  Mary  .  60  ia 

Lenten  Lectures.    Hr  the  Rer.  T  Mi 

tiuire»  75  ft* 

Price  of  a  SouL.  50  (t^ 

The  Progress  of  the  Asrc  60 
A  Treatise  on  the  Catochim.  50 
Marriagre  and  Family  Xhitiea,  MvArct 

l):shop  Purcell,  ...  ■  &5^-* 

The  Land  of  the  Cid.   By  Ozanaa. 

Illustrated,  .      .      |  00 


itnfoliitiAii,  30  cu. 
 of  Devotion  to  tlio 

lean  of  Jes'it,  and  Spiritual  Kou- 
 50  cts. 

L  of  Sacrod  Heart  of  Jetn^ 

Latiu  or  Arnouat.  .  2  50 

Aea  Treasoro  i  or.  The  Valne 

.     .     .  50cu. 


I  of  tlie  Bleieed  Virgin,  in 
oka.  i8mo,  cloih«  60  ct.t. 

Chrietian,  in  Sight  Books. 

tunplement.  Kxtt acted  from-  the 
of  M.  bernier  de  Louvigny.  iSmu, 
 60  cth 


K8  BY  THE  PAUXJST 
FATHERS. 

^%  Bis^wayi  or.  The  Cath- 

rch  the  Only  Way  ot  Salvation  an 
i  Id  the  Holy  Scnpturea.  By  Kev. 
ivfiu   I  vol.  xamo,  .   1  50 

IS  of  the  SooL    By  Rev.  I.  T 
New  edition,                 .1  50 
It  2  00 

one  of  Nature.   Ry  Rev.  I.  T. 

Kourth  Edition,  revised,  cloth, 
 1  50 

I  of  the  Paolist  Fatherly  for 

ew  Edition.   Cloth,  extra,  .   i  50 

I  of  the  Panlist  Fatherf.  Ibr 

i866.   Cloth,  extra,  X  50 

»  Catholic  Yonng'  Women. 

ly  for  those  who  earn  their  own  llv- 
'  Kev.  George  Deshon,  Missionarr 
X  vol.  xamo,  1  00 

Pather  Baker.  Tha4Lilb  and 

i  of  the  Rev.  Francis  A.  Baker, 
>f  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul, 
by  Rev<  A.  F.  HewiL  One  vol. 

rd,  pp.  504  2  50 

for  morocco  extra,  .  4  00 

I  of  tho  Panlist  Fath«ra.  Vol. 
Qo,  336  pages,  cloih,  .  1  50 

d  Enlarged  Edition  of  Father  Young's 

i  Hymns  and^  Oaniicle&  This 

contains  twenty-one  new  Hymns; 
which  sre  five  Christmas  Carols,  a 
ig  carol  for  Baster,  entitled  "The 

Bells";  several  new  and  original 
>r  Catechism  ;  the  popular  Congrega- 
lymns  sung  in  the  Paulist  Church  oy 
ary  and  Christian  Doctrine  Societies, 
the  Way  of  the  Cross,  etc.,  the  whole 

the  most  complete  Catholic  Hywn- 
rer  published.  OnevoLzamo,  1  00 

as  of  the  Ago.  With  Stadiee 

lugustine  on  Kindred  Subjects.  By 
.  F.  lie  wit    1  vok  tamo,  extra  cloth, 
2  00 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

The  Office  of  Vespers.  Conuinirg  the 
order  of  the  Vesper  Seryice ;  the  Gregorian 
Psalm  Tones,  harmonized,  with  the  PMkm 
for  all  the  Vespers  during  the  year  pointed 
for  chanting.  Common  melooies  fur  the 
Antiphons,  and  the  Four  Anthems  oi  tlie 
B.  vr.  Mary.  By  Kev.  Alfred  Young.  Wkh 
the  Imprimatur  of  the  Most  Rer.  Archbistop 
of  New  York.  (The  Gregorian  Tones,  an«l 
the  words  of  the  Psalms,  by  a  new  and 
original  division,  are  so  arranged  that  but 

'one  pointing  of  the  Vsalms,  as  given.  In 
needed  for  all  the  Tones,  with  their  vsrioos 
endings.)  Single  copies,  .  .  75  cts 
Per  dozen,  5  00 

Hymns  and  Sengs*  ftr  Catholic  Chi^ 

dren.  ConUining  the  most  popular  Catholic 
Hymns  for  every  season  of  the  Christian 
Year,  together  with  May  Songs,  Christmas 
and  Easter  Carols,  for  tne  use  of  Sunday. 
Schools,    Sodalities,  and  Confraternities. 

Paper  covera,  IS  eta. 

Cloth,  flexible,  20  cu. 

Light  in  Darknessi  A  Treatise  on  the 

UDscure  Nigbt  of  the  Sout.  By  Rev.  A.  F. 
HewiL  t6mo,  cloth,  extra,  .  75  cts. 

The  Invitation  Heeded  1  Reasons  for  a 

Return  to  Catholic  Unity.  By  James  Kent 
Stone,  late  President  of  Kenyon  and  Hobart 
Colleges,  z  vol.  xsmo,  .     .  1  50 

The  UA  of  the  Most  Bor.  ML  J.  Spal- 

ding,  D.U.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Hy 
Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding.  S.T.L.  1  vol.  8vo,  480 
pp.,    with    poi  trait    on    steel,  bevcUeii 

cloth  4  00 

Half-mor.,  p  00 

^^!8c!SS?* o/'?atS$?^graphy,*TK! 
tory.  Travels,  etc.  Containing  Pictures  and 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Persona,  representing 
the  Church  and  Cloister,  the  State  and  Home, 
Remarkable  Places  connected  with  Religioa, 
Famous  Events  in  all  Lands  and  Times. 
With  X08  illustrations.  Beitig  a  compilation 
from  the  first  five  years  of  *^he  Illustrated 
Catholic  Family  Almanac."  x  vol.  lamo, 

200 

Pleadinn  of  the  Sacred  Btoart  of 

Jesus.  ^Prom  the  French.  %r  Rev.  k. 
Comerford.  Cloth,  60cts. 


Grapes  and  Thorns.  By  the  author  of 
The  House  of  Yorke."  x  vol.  8vo,  2  00 


Irish  Bmijfratlen  to  the  United 

What  it  Eas  Been,  and  What  It  is.  bacts 
and  Reflections  especially  Addressed  to  the 
Irish  People  intending  to  Emigrate  from 
their  Native  land,  and  to  those  living  In  the 
Large  Cities  of  Greet  BriUin  and  of  the 
United  Statea.  By  Rev.  Stephen  Byrne, 
O.S.D.  X  vol.  tsmo,  cloth,  .  1-25. 
Paper,  50  ou. 


for  the  Guidance  and  Instruction  ofChildren. 
By  Rev.  Henry  Formby.  1  vol.  16010,.  %  25 


BOOKS  nf  PAras  covass. 

Dr.  Newman's  Beplj  to  Gladstone. 

50  cts. 

Archbishop  Manninsr^t  Sepl j  to  Glad- 
ttooe,  50ctt. 

The  True  and  the  False  Infallibility. 

By  Bishop  Fessler,  ....  50  eta* 

The  SyUabns  ftr  the  People.   Ry  a 

Monk  of  SL  Augustine's,       .      .  25  cts. 

Rt.  Bev.  Bishop  Vanghan's  Beply  to 

Mr.  Gladstone,  25  cts. 

Bishop  nUathome's  Beply  to  XOr. 

Gladstone,  25  cis. 

The  Catholic  Christian  Instructed* 

By  Bishop  Challoner.      .      .      .  20  cU. 

Bossnefs  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines 

of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Matters  of  Con- 
troversy.  With  Notes.   Large  edition. 

25  cU. 

Bossnefs  Bzposition  of  the  Doctrines 

of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Matters  of  Con> 
troversy.   Without  Motes.   Small  edition, 

20  cts. 

The  Poor  lllsin*s  Catechism  i  or*  The 

Christian  Doctrine  ExplaiLcd.      .  25  cts. 

The  Poor  lllsin*s  ControTersy,  25  cu. 
Bnd  of  Beligions  ControTorsy,  50  cts. 

GallitEin  on  the  Boly  Scriptures. 

25  cts. 

OatiioUc  Tracts.  VoL  I.,  .  .  60  cts. 
Oakeley  on  the  MasSy  25  eta. 

Oakeley  on  CathoUc  Worship,  25  cts. 
The  Comedy  of  Convocation  in  the 

English  Church,  ....  25  cts. 
Net  ftr  the  Pishers  of  Mon,     •  6  eta. 

PATBEB  PORXVST'S  BOOX& 

The  Parables  of  Onr  Lord  Jcsns  Christ 

With  twenty-one  illustrations,      .  25  cu. 

Pormby's  School  Sonsra.  The  Junior  and 
Senior  School  Song-Book,  complete  in  one. 

20  cu. 

The  Seven  Sacraments.  Vith  Sixteea 
Illustrations,  25  cts. 

The  Seven  Dolors  of  ^  Blessed  Vir^ 

gin  Mary.  With  Seven  Illustrations,  15  eta. 

The  School  Keepsake.  With  Four  liiu*. 
.  trations,  12  cu. 

Lift  of  Christ  Abridged.  With  several 
{Uustraliooa,  26  ota. 


Tw^ToMyiteoriea  ttf  the 

Bistorical^Ci^techisaL  By  M.  jm 

Kleury.  Coutinuedtiawn  to  tlie  ProMI 
Day,  by  Father  Kormby.  tamo,  papcrrn^ 


TBB  HOLY  BIBU, 

Pocket  edition,  embossed,  plain. 
Embossed,  nih^  .... 
Calf,  red  or  gilt  edge,  . 
Morocco,  extra,  red  edgn  or  eilt, . 
Morocco  or  calf,  extra,  full  gilt, . 

Tooled  edee,  

Morocco  Turkey,  bevelled. 


.$1» 
.171 
.  SOD 
.  410 
.  580 
.  680 
.  600 


12mo  edition^  embossed,  plain.     .  1 80 

Embossed,  eilU  SJO 

Morocco,  400 

Morocco,  extra,  600 

Full  calf  AM 

or  morocco,  tooled  ed^e,  .  7  80 

Bvo  edition  printed  on  the  finest  qoalily  ef 
paper,  wilk  Illustrated  Family  l^ccorlctt. 

Arabesque,  gilt,  $400 

Koan,Kilt,  SCO 

Morocco,  extra,  bevelled,  .     •     .  7  i"^ 

Full  calf,  bevelled  800 

or  morocco,  tooled  edge,  .  B  80 


NBW  TSSTASDlfT. 


X^tmo  cloth,  . 
Embossed,  gilt,  . 
Roan,  Kilt,  . 
Morocco,  extra,  bevelled. 


.  800 
.  400 


32mo  cloth,  embossed,  .  $0  40 

Arab,  riU  75 

Roan,  full  piU  1  00 

Turlccv  morocco  2  W 

KuUcalt;  8  00 


POLLgWXNG  OP  CHBIST. 

In  Pour  Rooks.  By  Thomas  St  Kemp's,  w^'i 
Reflections  at  the  concltisinn  ol  each  chapter 
Translated  from  the  French  for  this  cditin- 

s8mo,  cloth,  $0  00 

Arabesque,  gilt  1  00 

ninstrated  12mo  edition.  ,  „ 

,       Roan  I  80 

I  Turkey  morocco,  super  extra,  .  .  4  00 
i       Full  calf,  0  00 

Without  the  Befloction&  3*^0. 

I       Cloth,  exira  40 

I       Roan,  gilt  edge,  1  00 

I  Turkey  morocco,  super  extra,  .  .  8  00 
I       Full  calf,  3  00 


OPPICB  OP  HOLT 

According  to  the  Roman  Mitsal  and  RrflriaiTi 
in  Latin  and  English.   New  and  reri^w^ 


I       tion.   z8mo,  cloth, 
!       Arabesque,  gilt, 
'       Roan,  gilt,  . 
Morocco,  gilt. 


IS 


«3 


AYER-BOOKS. 

IB7ISBO,  AMD  BNLAKCBD  BDITIOM  OT 

mm  BusszoN  boos. 

arinatructionsftnd  Prayers,  adapted 
k!rv«  tb«  V  Ri'iTs  or  ths  Mission. 

chiefiv  from  itt  Works  ef  St.  Al- 
sLiguorl.  ITMEMKtmivAND  l£N. 

Edition.  73«  Mmmitnnti  Prayer^ 
\uhlUktd.  Edited  by  the  Paulist 
u  62n  pa^es.  ntfilttled  wftti  new 
jipTavlRg^,  tip  exTiresslr  for  this 
It  coniatii^  a  cfunplcte  VcsperaU 
In  «md  otber  ■dditjoi]&,  makmg  it  im 


$1  00 
1  50 

1  76 

2  00 
4  00 

4  50 

5  50 
700 

4  50 

5  00 

5  00 

6  50 

7  50 


qucr,  1;  ill,    +       .       ,  , 

uUfCilt,  .... 

ull  gilt,  clasps, . 

:o,  extra,  bevelled,  . 

;o,  extra,  bevelled,  clasps. 

xtra.  bev.  tooled  edges,  etc., 

»,  rimA  aad  tooled  edges. 

If,      ....  . 

If,  fljxible  

If,  bevelled. 

If,  tooled  eilgcs,  etc., 

if,  rims  and  tooled  edges. 


3dltl«XL— Arabesque,  plain, .  $0  75 

que,  embossed,  gilt  edges.    .  125 

embossed,  gilt  edges  and  dps.  1  50 

filt   1  50 

(lit  and  clasps   1  75 

o   2  25 

o,  full  gilt   2  50 

o,  extra   8  50 

o,  extra,  bevelled  clasps,     .  4  50 

itfon  is  printed  on  clear  white  paper 
same  type,  and  contains  the  same 
the  fine  edition,  making  it  tke  chea(>* 
T-Uook  ever  published. 


DAELT  COMPAPnt>N. 

ig  a  Selection  of  Prayers  and  Dcvo. 
Exercises  for  the  use  of  Children. 
Tshed  with  thirty-six  very  neat  illus- 
Rnt/ravin^^s.  33 mo,  cloth,    .$0  25 

que,  plain,  50 

que,  gilt,  60 

rilt  75 

full  eilt,  1  00 

o.  gilt  2  00 

If  antique,  .  •  2  50 

If,  rimmed  and  clasp.  .  4  00 

»ok  is  printed  on  the  finest  quality  of 
d  is  a  most  appropriate  present  for 


BXSTZAHra  aUDB  TO 
HEAVBN. 

ibenque,  $0  50 

aue,  eilt,  75 
III  gilt,  1  25 

».  extra,  2  00 

If,  antique,  *.      .   8  00 

U;  riountd  and  ckip*  .  4  00 


CATBOUO  nOANUAI.. 

Ambaqoe^  ^afn,  1  00 

ArabesquA,  gilt,  .     .     .     .     .  1  25 

Am,  mot.  fftFt,  2  50 

HorMsetH  cxtim,  8  50 

Full  «ntf  antique,  .  .4  50 

Full  c*l^  riknowd  and  clasp,  .6  00 


GARDEN  OF  THE  SOUL  9 

Or,  A  MbqpA  .^^SplrUiial  Exercises  and  In- 
Btructioi^'f&f  Cbdaiiuiis  who,  living  in  the 
world,  aapife  to  devotion.   By  Right  Rev. 
«   Dr.  CMALLOHfix.  cloth,  .     .$0  50 

Ar:ibc9que,  gilt,   .  .      .  .100 

Roan,  full  gilt,      .      «      .      .  .150 

Morocco,  gilt,  2  50 

Full  calf,  an^tique,      .      .  ~ 


8  00 
.  5  00 


THE  SET  OF  HEAVEN  1 

Or,  Devout  Christian's  Daily  Companion.  Te 

wliicli  la  added  Daily^  Devotion;  or,  Profil- 
fi^bte  Manner  cf  Heating  Mass.  Illustrateo. 

clQLh^    «  $0  50 

Atftbcsque,  fcUt  1  0<J 

Koan.luil  glK  1  50 

M  r>ro tco,  pilt»  2  50 

FiiU  CAlT,  antique  8  00 

FmU  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp,  .   5  00 


TBUB  PXETTi 

Or,  The  Day  Well  Spent.   A  Manual  of  Fw- 
vent  Prayers,  Pious  Reflections,  and  SolM 
Instructions  for  Catholics.  i8mo. 
Arabesque  and  cloth,  .  .     .  $0  75 

Arabesque  gilt  1  25 

Roan,  red  edge,  2  00 

American  morncco,  gilt.  .  .  .  2  25 
American  morocco,  full  gilt,     .     .  2  50 

Morocco,  gilt,  8  50 

Full  calf,  antique  4  50 

Full  call,  rimmed  and  clasp,  .  6  00 


pioiFs  Guma  TO  pbateb  anb 

DEVOTION. 

Centalniog  various  Practices  of  Piety  calcu* 
lited  to  answer  th«  demands  of  the  devout 
mcTnber!!  of  the  Catholic  Church.  iSmo. 
Arabesque,    .       «       •       .       .      .$0  75 

ArmbcRquc.  f  fit  125 

Am-  mor.,  ^ilt  cii^e  2  25 

Am.  mor,,  full  £>]t  ^99 

Turkey  mor.,  super  extra,  8  plates,  .  $8  60 

FuU  calf,  antique  4  50 

I' ull  fair,  rimmed  and  clasp.  .  .6  00 
ThiB  Praver*Book  contains  the  Profession  ot 

Faith.  Rona  Mors  Futlvals  explained,  as  well 

as  otlaer  important  tMSigs  not  generally  fon»d 

hi  pra^AT'boohci. 


PIOIFS  OUEDB. 


%4SmOy  eloOi, 

p  ■ntlqat. 


itrmD«aquw,  r 
Roan,  fuU  gilt 
Morocco,  glk 
Full  calf,  tnti 
FwUoia^ 


and  clmip. 


.$0  60 
.  1  00 
.  1  60 
.  2  80 

:  SS8 
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PATH  TO  PABADISB. 

A  Selection  of  Prayers  a^d  Derotiens  for  Ca- 
iholics.   48mo,  cloth,  .  •  $0  8C 

Arabesque,  rilt,  ... 
Roan,  full  friit, 
Morocco,  (tilt, 
Full  calf,  antique.  ^ 
Full  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp, 


40 
76 
1  26 
1  75 
3  00 


Tn^  most  compi.xtb  Pkaybk-Book 

rUBLISllBD. 

THB  OATHOUC'S  VADB  MBCUm. 

A  Select  Manual  of  Prayers  for  Daily  Use. 
Compiled  from  approved  sources.  New  and 
improved  edition,  reprinted  from  the  last 
London  edition,  containing  Epistles  and 
oospels.  SCO  p»ij;es,  24mo.  , 

Arabesque,  plain,  7o 

Arabesque,  gilt,  1  00 

Koan,  full  gilt,  1  50 

Full  morocco,  3  00 

Full  calf,  4  00 


SET  OF  PABADISBi 


Of)eainR  the  Gate  to  Eternal  Salvi 
arabesque,  . 
Arabesque,  gilt,  . 
Am.  mor.,  full  eilt. 
Morocco,  gilt, 
Full  calf,  antique. 
Full  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp, 


,tioa.  xsmo 

.  2  50 

.  8  50 

.  4  50 

.  6  00 


THB  POCKXIT  PBAYBB.BOOX. 

A  Prayer-Book  for  Men.  This  book  is  printed 
from  beautiful  large  type,  on  extra  fine 
French  paper,  and,  although  containing  65* 
paces,  is  onlv  H  inch  thick,  inches  long, 
ana  aK  inches  wide.  It  contains,  besides 
Festival  Days,  etc.,  A  Summary  of  Christian 
Doctrine — Morning  and  Evening  Prayers — 
The  Three  Litanies— The  Complete  Mass,  in 
Ijitin  and  English— Vespers— and  the  Epis- 
tles and  Gospels. 

Arabesque,  $6  50 

Arabesque,  gilt  edge,  ....  75 

Roan,  gilt  1  26 

Morocco,  extra,  2  60 

Full  calf,  8  00 

Morocco,  tuck  8  00 

The  Pocket  Prayer- Book,  wttkcut  Epistles 
and  Gospels.  Suitable  for  the  Vmt  Pocki^t. 

Arabesque,  $0  40 

Embossed,  gilt,  60 

Koan,  gilt,  1  00 

Morocco,  1  50 

Full  calf,  limn,  2  00 

Morocco,  tuck,  2  00 


TA0  ^  Sm»^rtir^  Prmftr^BmU 

TBB     "'BBD    UNB"  POCnT 
PBATBB^OOK  FOB  BBK 

COMTAXMINO  EpISTLKS  AKD  GMTBU. 

Arabesque,  gilt  edge,    .  .$100 

Roan,  full  gilt,  800 

Morocco,  extra,  800 

FuUcalf,  400 

Lmrgit  7>/#  Fr^ytr-B^^k. 

OUANUAL  OP   CATHOXJO  Dm* 

With  Bpistlss  and  Gospbls.  sSaie. 
Arabesque,  plain,   .  ,      .  .fOW 

Arabesque,  gilt,  1  ju 

Roan,  full  gilt.  1  W 

Morocco,  extra,  8  00 

Full  calf;  extra,  400 

Mannid  of.tha  Bleaie  , 

Published  with  the  Approoailon  ot  1 
nence  Cardinal  McCloakey. 

I  Arabesque,  #0 

Roan,  gilt.  %Wk 

Morocco,  extra,  3  B 

Calf,  extra  ||S 


^aint8,^^ptural  anl^f&toricaL  AbnM. 
for  the  most  part,  from  those  of  the  lata  Ret. 
A Iban  Butler.  In  packages  of  la  eacfc.  Oh 
packet  now  ready,  conUining  the  liv«  <J 
twelve  diflferent  saints.  Per  picket,  85  cm 
These  are  got  up  expressly  for  Sunday  ichssl 
presents. 

^?o!ffiJnin^  t^fey^^EngniTi  ^s^t^'^^JeM 
from  the  (Did  and  New  Testaments,  after 
original  designs  by  Klster.  Price,  looit 
packages  of  fifty,   .      .      .      .  75cts. 

Twenty  lUnstratio^  of  tho  Bblr 

Gospels.  Done  in  colors  alter  original  ^ 
signs.    With  appropriate  texts,  .     25  ox 

m^imiiiated   Snndn-School  Cirdi. 

1  en  Cards  in  each  Packet. 
First  series,  net. 
Second  series,  net, . 

Third  series,  net,   .  30  cu 

Fourth  series,  net, .  30^ 


loo 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOIS. 

The  Catholic  Teacher's  Sunday-school  Clasi 
Hook.   No.  I,  paper,  per  dozen,  .     1  00 

The  Sunday-school  Class-books.  Cloth,  Ko.t. 
perdox.  ...     2  00 


The  Catholic  Publication  Society, 

LAWRENCE  KEHOE,  Gen.  Agent, 

9  Warren  Street,  Neiv  York. 


Foreign  Books. 

— —  « 

s  ordered  from  this  list  will  not  be  taken  hack  or  excianged. 
'^count  from  prices  not  marked  net  is  allowed  to  clergymen, 

libraries,  and  religious  institutions, 
of  tJie  following  books  not  on  hand,  mil  be  oi'dered  if  so  desired. 


ion  between  the  Hi»- 
he  Church  and  the 
9  of  the  Apocalypse,  $1 
.raphrase  on  the  Seven 
.1  Psalms  ;  or,  Practi- 
to  Repentance.  Rev. 


I  of  Comfort  a^aioBt 
>n.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
for  Noyices  of  every 
Order, 
of  a  Watch, 
vera  from  the  Garden, 
with  the  8aint8.  W. 
•don.  D.I).  First  aud 
ries, 

Meditations  on  the 
3d.  Robert  Southwell, 
ciety  of  Jesus,  Priest 
jr.     With  Portrait. 

lO,        .        .  . 
bter,  his  Name  and  his 
let  forth  in  lioJy  ncrii)- 

 2 

.The  Foruiaiion  of 
3m.   2  vols.,  .  13 

I  the  Druids,  Ancient 

and  Round  Towers 
1.    Rev.  R.  Smiddy. 

2 

ction  to   History  of 


00 
50 


1  60 


00 
00 
00 


1  20 


3  00 


50 
00 

CO 
50 

00 
1 


1 

Christian  Library, 
ns  of  the  Writings  of 
•sdown  to  A.D.  325.  24 
Per  vol.,    .  .3 
ic  Fathers.    1  vol. 
lartyr  and  Aihenagoras. 

Theophilus,  and  the  Cle- 
nes.   1  vol. 

t  of  Alexandria.  Vol.1. 
.    Vol.  1. 
tus.  Vol.1. 

an  a^inst  Marciont  1  vol. 
.   Vol.  1. 

impletion  of  Irene  as  and 
lyius.    1  vol. 
-itingsof  Orijrep.    Vol.  1. 
;  of  Alexandria.  Vol.2, 
an.    Vol.  1.1 


The  WritiDgs  of  Methodius.  1  vol. 

Cyprian.  Vol.2. 

Apocryphal  Writings.    1  vol. 

Tertullian.    Vol.  2. 

The   Clementines  and  Apostolic 

Constitutions.    1  vol. 
Tertullian.    Vol.  3. 
Arnobius.    1  vol. 

DionysiuH,  (irej^ory  Thaumaturgus, 
etc. 

I^actantius.   2  vols. 
Orijfen.    V^ol.  2  (completion). 
Early  Liturgies  and  Remaining 
Fragments. 

Anti-Janus.    Dr.  HergenrOther,    $2  50 

Arbitration  Instead  of  War.  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Montagu,  M.P. 
Paper,  1  00 

A  Remembrance  for  the  Living  to 
Pray  for  the  Dead.  Rev.  James 
Mumford,  8.J  1  00 

A  Reply  to  Faber'f  "Difficaltiet 
of  Romanism."  Rev.  F.  C.  Hu- 
senbeth  2  00 

A  Series  of  Papers  in  Vindication 
•  of  Catholicism.  ,K.  W.  Atwood, 
B.A  2  50 

A  Spiritual  Compendium,  In 
which  the  Principal  Difficulties 
in  the  Way  of  Perfection  are  ex- 
plained. Father  Gaspar  de  la 
i^'igdera,  of  the  Society  of  Je- 
sus.  2  00 

A  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  .      .  2  00 

Atwood's  Siromaia  Procatholica. 
A  Series  of  Papers  principally 
Procatholic  or  Antidotal  to  Anti- 
christianism,      .      .      .      .  1  50 

Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Life  of.   Mrs.  Hope,  .       .      .  2  00 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal.  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms.   Cloth,  *      2  50 

Book  of  Moses ;  or,  The  Penta- 
teuch, in  its  Authorship,  Credi- 
bility, and  (/ivilization.  Rev. 
W.  Smitb,  Ph.D.   Vol.  1,  .      .7  50 

British  and  Irish  Historv,  a  Manu- 
al of.    Rev.  Tlios.  Flanagan,    .  5  00 

Butler'a  (Rev.  Alban)  Meditations 
and  Discourses  on  the  Sublime 
Truths  and  Important  Duties  of 


i6 


2  volt),  post  8vo, 


# 

Christianitj. 
cloth,  . 

Cftlderon,  Dramas  of.  Traoric, 
Comic,  aDd  Le[joifdary.  Traue- 
Uted  from  tlie  SpHuisli  by  D.  F. 
McCarthjr.  2  voIh.,  . 

C3ampioD,  K<liu<>n(l :  a  Bio;;rapby. 
Richard  Siuipnou,       .      .  .5 

Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  the  Life  of. 
C.  W.  Russell,  D.D.,  .       .  .4 

Caseian'B  CoDference8.  Father  Ro- 
bert, of  M(»iiDt  ISi.  Bernard's  Ab- 
bey.   2  vol».,     .      .       .  .2 

Caflwall's  II.viimB  and  PoeinH,      .  2 

i^tccheiical  Rya(ling-BtK)k — Uis- 
tory  and  Dnc» fine, 

Catholic  DoctrioH  of  the  Atone, 
meat.  Henry  Nutcouibe  Obeu- 
haui,  M.A.,  .      .  .5 

Ceremonial  according  to  the  Ro- 
man RIu\  TranHlmed  from  the 
Italian  of  Joseph  Baldewihi.  Rev. 
J.  D.  lIilariuB  Dale.    Ne«v  ed.,  .  3 

Cliallonei  '»  Memoirs  of  Missionary 
PrifBiB,  and  oiher  Catholics  of 
lH)tb  sezes,  that  have  Hufr^red 
Death  in  Kngland  on  Religious 
Accounts  from  1557  to  lGvS4.       .  1 

Ciiristiau  (.'ounselB,  Selected  from 
the  Devotional  Works  of  Feu- 
clon,   2 

Cfironlcles and  Memorialsof  Great 
Britain  and  Iieland  during  the 
Midille  A;^es,  Henry  Thomas 
Riley.  M.A.   2  vols.,       .  .12 

C-4nnpani<iu  of  th«^  Ssck.  A.  F. 
Ozanani.    Lar^re  0  P<*,       •       •  1 

(Compendium  of  iho  Art  of  Ahvayn 
Rejoicing.  F.  AlpliuDrtUs  de 
Sarasa,       .       .  .       .  1 

Omtemporary  Anualri  of  Rome,    .  3 

Conversion  of  the  Teutonic  Race, 
Mrs.  IIoi)e.     2  voLs.  12(uo, 

Count  de  MontahjiuberL's  J^ettera 
U>  a  SchooUelloNv— iy*J7-;)0. 
Translated  from  tiie  Frt-ncii  by 
C.  F.  Audley,     .       .  . 

CVmnt  Lucanor  ;  or,  Fifty  Pleasant 
Stories  (^f  Putrouio.  Dun  Juan 
Manual,  

Creation,  The  Simplicity  of;  or, 
The  Astr»»iiomicAi  Monument 
t«>  the  Blessed  Virgin.  \V. 
A(h)l{)k,  

iViily  Manual  of  the  Third  Order 
of  Sc.  Dominic,  in  L.ain  and 
IGnglish,  .... 

Di-mon  of  CJold.     Ileudrik  Con 
HCienco,  .... 

Drt  Joinvill^i's  Life  of  St.  Louis, 
Kinjr  of  France 

Pi;  Veres  Infaut  Bridal,  and  other 
Poems, 

D.'  Vere's  Sisters  I ui.sfail,  and  other 
i\)elU8,        .       .    -   .       .  .2 


|4  00 


G  09 
5  25 
4  00 


50 
50 


00 


r>  00 

2  50 
2  00 

2  50 


00 
50 
25 
03 
50 


50 
50 

UU 
50 


00 
50 


De  Vere'8  h&gendB  of  St.  Patrick,  ft  • 

Diana:  The  Sonnets  and  oiber 
Poems  of  Henry  Constable,  with 
Notes.   Thomas  Park,  .ttf 

Digby's  Children's  Bower;  or, 
What  You  Like. "  2  vol?..  .     .  S  91 

Digby'sCompitum  ;  or.  The  Meet- 
ing of  the  Ways  of  the  CatkoUe 
Church.    4  vols  ttOI 

Di;;by's  Evenings  on  the  Tbamei, 
2  vols  7« 

Directory  for  Novices  of  evsiy 
Reli|B:ious   Order,  particalirlj  | 
those  Devoted  to  the  Edncatios 
of  Youth,  IS 

Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Aagin- 
te  Nicolas,  StI 

Dublin,  Gilbert's  History  of,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  pretesi 
time.   3  vols.,     .       .  .681 

Evx'lesiastical  Antiquities  of  Lon- 
don and  Suburbs.  Alexander 
Wood.  M.A  S  91 

Echoes  of  the  Vatican,  .      .  .19 

England,  Di>dd'8  Church  History 
of.    5  vols.  8vo  20(9 

Et»Aj  on  Beatification,  Canonixa- 
tion,  and  the  Processes  of  the 
Congregation  of  iiitcs.   Faber,.  1  90 

Extracts  from  the  Fathers,  Histo- 
rians, and  other  Writers  ot  the 
Cliurch.   Literally  Translated, .  1 90 

Faber's  Hymns,      .      .      .     .  3 

Faber's  Poems  4  W 

Faber's  Notes  on  Doctrinal  sod 
Spiritual  Subjects.  2  vols.,      .  5  00 

Fabei's  Spirit  and  Genius  uf  St 
Puilip  Neri,        .       .      .      .  1  W 

Faith  and  Reason.  Abbe  MariiDet,  2  Vi 

Father  Ignatius,  Lile  of,      .      .  2  50 

Fathers  of  the  Desert,  Lives  of 
ihe,  3  73 

Florine.  Princess  of  Burgundy. 
A  Tale  of  the  First  Crusade. 
William  Bernard  McCabe.  New 
editi<m  3  0^ 

Flowers  of  Mary  ;  or.  Devotions  for 
each  Month  in  the  Year,   .      .  1  M 

Fullerton  (Lady  Georgiana),  Seven 
Stories,  1  .V 

<iod  in  his  Works.    Father  Rawe9,  1  23 

G«>ld  Di^fl^er,  and  other  Poems. 
Lady  Fullerton,  .      .      .      .  2  UO 

(}ood  Deeds.  Sketches  of  Holy  and 
Devoted  Lives  50 

Gospel  Harmony  of  the  Life  of 
Our  Lord  1  00 

Goyselin.  The  Power  of  the  Pope 
during  the  Middle  Aflr«>8.  2  vols.,  5  00 

Great  Truths  in  Little  Words.  Her. 
Father  Rawes,  O.S.C..       .      .  1  50 

Heart  to  Heart  with  Jesus,  79 

Houry  Suso,  The  Life  of.  By  him- 
self,    ....  2  00 

Henry  VI H..  The  Life  of,  .*  2  W 
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of  tbe  Charcb  in  England. 
Rev.  Canoa  Flanigfan.  2 

 $9  00 

PatbB  in  Spiritual  Life,    .  50 
of  the  Viceroys  of  Ireland. 
Jilbert,      .       .       .       .  3  50 
•nfideuce.   Fatber  Rogacci,  1  00 
e.  The,  ...  50 

ard :    A  Tale  of  Redemp- 
Kev.  Father  Rawes.O.S.C,  1  50 
.    Th«  Lif*^  of  Philip  Tho- 
lloward,  O.P.,  Cardinal  of 

Ik  3  75 

of  tbe  Church, .  .  2  25 

na  for  Ma«8  and  Holy  Com- 
)n,  for  evfry  Day  in  the 

  75 

Snow.   Rev.  VV.  II.  Ander- 

 1  00 

A  Hidtory  of.  Martin 

•ly  4  00 

and  her  ChurcheB.  James 

n  8  00 

A  Selection  from  the 
y  Archives  of  Tho  Mc- 
addy  of  the  Reeks,  with 
iirt»ductory  Memoir.  W. 
re  Brady,  D.D.  4to,  cloth,  10  60 

Ecclepiastkcal  HiBtory  of 
id,  from  the  Introduction  of 
;ianitvioto  that  Country  to 
sar  1829.  Rev.  M.  J.  Bren- 
XS.F  5  00 

Prof.  0'(-urry'e  Lectures  I 
e  MS.  Materials  for  Irish  ] 
•y,   5  00  ' 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  j 
ipcan  MonaKtories  in  the 
'f  ntury.     Father  Meehan,     75  j 

The  Life  and  Letters  nt 
ice  McCarthy  Reagii.  'J'a-  ' 
►f  Carbery,  McCarthy  Mor. 
1    McCarthy,  of  Glean-a-  ' 
m.    1  v(»l.  Svo,  .  .  8  50  I 

Tlie  Towers  and  Tem- 
f  Ancieiit  Ireland.  Marcus 
?,  M.IM.A.,       .       .       .  8  00  j 

The  Irish  Reformation  ;  ; 
le  Alle:;ed  Conversion  of 
ish  Bishops  at  the  Acces-  | 
f  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  j 
ued  Descent  of  the  Present  i 
Iishe<l  Hierarchy  in  Ireland  j 
the  Anrient  Irish  Churchy 
led.     W.  Maziere  Bradv, 

  1  00  i 

under  English  Rule.  Rev. 
r  Perraud.  .  .        4  00  : 

:hriPt  :  A   Reply  to  M.  ■ 
1.     Pore  Gratry,      .       .     75  I 
in  Ccmflict  ;  or,  Historic 
Illustrative  of  the  Times  j 
ueen  Elizabeth.     1   vol.  | 


be  Son  of  Mary  ;  or.  The 


50  I 


Doctrine  of  tbe  Catholic  Cburcb 
upon  the  Incarnation  of  God  the 
*  Son.  Rev.  John  Brande  Morris, 
A.M.    2  vols.  Svo.     .      .  $6 

Julian  Watts  Russell,  Pontifical 
Zouave.    A  Memoir,  .     '  .       .  1 

Lady  May:  A  Pastoral.  Lady 
Chatterton,  1 

Lectures  on  Certain  Portions  of 
the  Earlier  Old  Testament  His- 
tory. Rev.  Philip  G.  Munro. 
1  vol.  12mo,       .       .       .       .  1 

Lectures  on  Catholic  Faith  and 
Practice.    Sweeney,  .       .  .4 

Lectures  on  the  Lite,  Writinjr*, 
and  Times  of  Edmund  Burke. 
J.  B.  Robertson,  Esq.,       .       .  8 

Lectures  on  the  G^iCumenical  Coun- 
cil.   Rev.  J.  N.  Sweeney,  O.S.B.  2 

Legends  of  Our  Lady  and  tbe 
Saints  ;  or.  Our  Children's  Book 
of  Stories  in  Verse,   .      .  .1 

Letters  of  the  Most  Rev.  John 
MacHale,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  5 

Life  and  Death  of  tbe  Most  Rev. 
Francis  Kirwan,  Bishop  of  Kil- 
lala,  2 

Life  and  Spirit  of  Fatber  Augus- 
tine Baker  1 

Life  of  Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
of  tbe  Order  of  Friars-Praacb- 
ers,  4 

Life  of  Blessed  Alpbonsus  Rodri- 
guez, Lay -Brother  of  tbe  Society 
of  Jesus.  With  engraved  por- 
trait.   1  vol.  crown  8vo,   .      .  2 

Life  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary. 
Rev.  George  Tickell.  1  vol. 
Svo   .2 

Life  of  Blessed  Peter  Favre,of  the 
S^tciety  of  Jesus,  first  companion 
of  St.  Ignatius  li^yola.  From 
the  Italian  of  Father  Gui^eppe 
Boero,  .      .      .  .3 

Life  of  Louis  Marie  Grignon  de 
Montfrtrt  2 

Life  of  St.  Bernardine  of  Siena.  1 
vol.  12mo  2 

Life  of  St.  Dominick  and  other 
Saints.    Illustrated,  .      .  .5 

Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium. 
Kev.  Fatber  Murphy,  O.8.F..    .  1 

Life  of  St.  Franyois  da  Sales. 
1  vol.,  2 

Life  of  St.  German,  Bishop  of  Aux- 
erre  1 

Life  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Apostle  of 
Rome.    Mrs.  Hope.    .       .  .1 

Life  of  St.  Walburge.  Rev. 
Thomas  Meyrick,      .      .  .1 

Life:  of  Vincent  Palloti.  Founder 
of  tbe  Pious  Society  of  Missions. 
Mella,  .      ...  .  .2 

Life  of  Fatber  Henry  Young,     .  1 
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50 
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50 
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25 

50 
25 

00 

50 
50 
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75 
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St.  Teresa  8  Interior  Castle,  |1 

St.  Teresa's  Book  of  Foundations,  5 

St.  'I'eresa's  Letters,     .      .  .1 

St.  Teresa's  Way  of  Perfection,    .  1 

^uema,  the  Little  African  Slave,  .  1 

Summer  Talks  about  Lourdes,    .  1 

Sursum  ;  or,  Sparks  Flyinff  Up- 
wards.   Rer.  H.  A.  Uawes,       .  1  50 

Suso,  Blessed  Henry.  Little  Book 
of  Eternal  Wisdom,  .  1  75 

Sweeney's  Lecture  on  the  Nature, 
the  Grounds,  and  the  Home  of 
Faith  1  75 

Tales  and  Sketches  for  Fireside 
Readings,  1  50 

Testimonies  to  the  ^ost  High, 
drawn  from  the  Books  of  Na- 
ture and  Revelation,  .      .       .  1  00 

The  Abbe  Zouave  ;  or,  The  Life  of 
Joseph  Ijouis  Guerin,  .  1  50 

The  Abbots    of  St.  Albans.  A 
Chronicle,         ....  25 
►  The  Art  of  Dying  well,  .  1  00 

The  Blessed  Cornelius,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.   Dr.  Dixon,    .      .  1  00 

The  Blessed  Virgin's  Root  traced 
in  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim,       .  5  00 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland. 
Rev.  J.  F.  S.  Gordon.  1  vol. 
quarto.        ...  12  50 

The  Clioice  of  a  State  of  Life,      .  1  50 

The  Christian  JEiop.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Anderdon  2  00 

The  Coalition  of  Catholics  under 
James  L  Father  Gerard's  Nar- 
rative of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
Ed '.led,  with  his  Life,  V)v  John 
Morris,  S.J.,  .     '  .       .  G  00 

The  CoroRii  Martyrs.  Canon 
Shortland.  .       .       .       .  1  00 

The  Crown  HyTnn-B<)(»k,       .       .  3  00 

The  Day  Sanrtifieil  ,  beinc:  Medi- 
tations and  r^piritual  Rfadings 
for  Daily  Upo*  .       .       .  1  75 

The  iVvout  Ciiont  of  Mary  In- 
structed in  the  Motives  and 
Means  of  Servinjr  her  Well. 
Ftttlif-r  Setjneri.  S.J..         .       .  1  00 

The  Dialo/jUHg  of  S.  Gregory  the 
(ireat,         .       .        .       .       .  3  00 

Ttje  Direetorium  Asceticum ;  or, 
Guide  to  the  Spiritual  Life. 
John  Baptist  Scaramelli,  S.J. 
4  vols   12  00 

The  Divine  Cloud.  Father  Au- 
gusfiu  Baker.  O.S.B.,        .       .  2  00 

The  Eternal  Happiness  of  the 
Saints  1  HO 

Tlie  Dolorous  Papsion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  From  Ihe  Medi- 
tations of  Catharine  Emme- 
rich.  1  75 

The EcclesiaPtiral  Choir-Book.  A 
Selection  of  Motets.  Hymnn,  and 
Masses,  from  the  Great  Masters 


of  the  Sizteentb  CeDtory. 
vol.  quarto. 

The  Evidence  for  the  Pftpi 
Hon.  C<ilin  Lindeay,  . 

The  Hidden  Life  of  Jesos,  . 

The  History  of  the  Christian  Cm 
cils,  from  Original  Documeott 
the  close  of  the  Conncil  of  JTb 
A.D.  325.     Bishop  Hefele, 

The  History  of  Irish  Periodic 
Literature.  Richard  Kobi 
Madden,  M.R.I.A.   2  vols.. 

The  History  of  the  Sacred  Piak 
Palma,  .... 

The  King  and  the  (Roister:  o 
l^egends  of  the  DisaolutioD. 
vol.  12mo, 

The  Legends  of  Monnt  Leii»U 

The  Letters  of  Placidas  on  Edv 
tion,  .... 

The  Life  and  Labors  in  Ait  ii 
ArchajolojTv  of  George  Petri 
William  Stokes,  M.D.,  . 

The  Life  of  Father  Balthasar  i 
varez.  Religious  of  theSocietji 
Jesus.   F.  Louis  Du  Pont, 
vols. ,  

The  Life  of  John  Banim.  the  Iiii 
Novelist.    Patrick  J.  Mamy, 

The  LifoofM.  Olier,  . 

The  Life  of  Luisa  De  Oarvaji 
Lady  Fullerton, 

The  Life  of  Monseignenr  Vernen 
Vic.  Apostolic  of  Cores.  VTi* 
a  Preface  by  Lady  Herbert, 
vol.  lOmo  

The  Life  of  Paul  Seisrneretof  Sti 
Sulpicie.  1  vol.  ISmo, 

The  Life  of  St.  Ignatius  of  I> 
ola.  Father  Gennelii.  1  v( 
l2ino,  

The  Lite  of  St.  Jane  Frances  • 
Chantal.  Emily  Bowles.  1  v 
12mo.  .... 

The  Life  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 

The  Life  of  the  Baron  de  Ri'n 
p:dited  bv  Edwanl  HealvThon 
son.  M.A  ■  . 

Tlie  Lite  of  Luisa  De  Carvajal, 

Th«  Life  of  the  B!ei»*e<l  Jo! 
Berchnians.  Francis  GoMif. 
vol.  12mo,  .... 

The  liiterary  Workman  :  or,  Li 
and  Leit<ure.    A  Magazine 
Ainuping  Literature  and  Gent 
ttl  Information,  . 

The  Liturjfical  Year.  Very 
Dom  Prosper  Gueranger,  A 
hot  of  Soleanies.  Trandlaot 
from  the  French  by  the  R« 
Doiu  Laurence  Shepherd,  Mo; 
of  the  English  BeneJiciine  Or 
gregation.  Tiie  volumes  nc 
.out  are  : 
Advent, 


21 


Tol.  I., 
Vol.  11 , 
gesima. 


mas. 
man, 


n-tide  and  Holy  Week, 
il  Time.   Vol.  I.. 
a  Time,  Vol.11., 
ilTime.    Vol.  HI.,  . 
cVine.   From  St.  Ber- 

al  of  Ki'npr  Edward  VI.! 
ory.  Theology,  Liturgy, 
ilfrid  RayDal,  O.S.B.,  . 
1,  Pertecution,  and  Doc* 
f  the  Waldenbes.  Pius 
'.D.  1  vol.  4to, 
)n  Flower  :  A  Novel.  1 
lo,  .... 
le's  Martyr :  A  Legend 
rbary, 

ct  Lay  Brother, 
Bopher's  Stone.  F.  Cro«- 


and  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Church.  Rev. 
ttalla,  .... 
*  on  the  MisBion.  Canon 
.    1  vol.  12mo,     .      .  2 
ner  of  the  Temple,      .  3 
let  of  Carmel.   A  Series 
ical  Considerations  upon 
tory  of  Elias  in  the  Old 
5nt.    Rev.  C.  B.  Oarside. 
Imo,      .       .       .  .2 
c  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Rev.H.J.Coleridge,S.J. 

o 

.         .        .        .        .  o 

n  of  Law.   The  Duke 
11,  ....  2 

•y:  A  Legend  of  Wilton 


00 


00 
00 


1 


ion  of  Anglican  Ordina- 
iscussed.  E.  E.  Estcourt, 
.  vol.  8vo, 

:iouB  and  Social  Position 
^lics  in  England.  Wise- 

ian  Clergy.  Translated 
3  French  of  Father  Gaga- 

'of  Perfection,  by  Wal- 
r>n, 


ets  and  other  Poems  of 
>)nstablo,  .      .  3 

t  of  St.  Gertrude,  . 
:ual  Doctrine  of  Father 
allemant,  of  the  Society 

itual  Retreat  of  Father 

loue,  S.J  

lore  of  Superiors;  or»  Let- 
Iress, 


$8  00  ters  upon  the  Manner  of  Govem- 

.  8  00  !  incT  Religious  Houses.  From  the 
.  2  50    ,       French      of     P^re  B^aufils. 

.  3  00    '       S.J  $1  25 

.  8  00  !  The  Troubles  of  our  Catholic 
.  3  00  ,  Forefathers  Related  by  Them- 
.  8  CO  ,  selves.  Edited  from  hitherto 
,  8  00    j       unpublished   manuscripts  by 

Rev.  John  Morris,  S.J.  1  vol.  8vo,  5  00 
75    :    The  Unforgiven  Sister,        .  50 
The  Truth.   By  the  Duke  of  Sal- 

I      dana,  1  25 

2  00    I    The  Vatican  Council,    .       .       .1  25^ 
The  Virtues  of  Mary,  Mother  of 
i       God.  Father  Francis  Arias,  S.J. 
6  00    j       1  vol.  IGrao,  ^  .      .  .  1  25 

I    Thoughts  on  Some   PaBPag»*8  of 
2  00  Holy  Scripture.    By  a  Layman,  1  25 

The  Year  uf  Preparation  for  the 

Vatican  Council,       .       .      .  1  25 
Tradition,  Principally  with  Refe- 
rence to  Mythology  and  the 
Law  of  Nations.  lx>rd  Arnndell  • 
of  Wardour.  1  vol.  8vo,    .      .  5  00 
j    True  to  Trust ;  or.  The  Story  of  a 

5  25    I      Portrait,  2  00 

I    Union  with  Rome,       ...  50 
2  00       Versicles  and  Tales,     .      .  .1 
2  25       Vesper-Book,        .      .      .      .  2 
I    Visions  and  Instructions  of  Blessed 
I       Angela  of  Foligno,    .  .2 
I    Visits  to  the  Altar  ot  Mary, 

Walsingham's  Search  Made  in 
50    I       Matters  of  Religion,  .  .  3  00 

,    Waterworth's  Origin  and  Develop- 
I       ments  of  Auglicanism,      .      .  2  50 
25    I    Waterworth's  England  and  Rome,  2  50 
I    Waterworth's  The  Fathers  on  St. 

50    .       Peter,  5  00 

i    When  Does  the  Church  speak  In^ 
50    I       fallibly?   Knox,       .      .      .1  25 
!    Who  is  Jesus  Christ  ?    .      .  05 
I    Why  do  we  believe  ?  Henry  John 
00    I       Pye.  M.A.,         .      .  .  1  75 

I    Works  of  St.  Augustine  : 
j  Writings  m  Connection  with 

50  the  Donatist  Controversy,  .  3  00 

I  St.  John.    Vol.  1,  .       .       .3  00 

i  Do.       Vol.  2,  .       .      .  3  00 

50   !         Christian  Doctrine,  .  3  00 

I         City  of  God    2  t-ds.,     .      .  C  00 
50  The  Anti-Pelagian  Writings. 

I  Vol.  1,        .  .       .  3  00 

00  i  The  same.  Vol.  2.  .  .3  00 
60    I         The  Manichean  Heresy,        .  3  00 

Letters,  3  00 

On  the  Trinity,      .  .  3  00 

00    I         On  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  .  8  00 
Ximenes,  Cardinal,  The  Life  of,  .  5  00 
75    i    Zeal  in  the  Ministry.    Dubois.  1 

vol.  8vo  5  00 


00 

00 
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[E  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 

ICE  KEHOE,  General  Agent,  No.  9  Warren  Street,  N.  Y. 


: ERNEST  GOLDBACHER, 

Im:,.->rtor  .in»l  Muutifnctiirer  of 

Optical  and  3[at!ieiiiatical  Iiistruitieii 

9S  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Dot -.viM  n  \Vil'!..!u  iiTid  (;oM  Stis. 
SPECTACLES  AND  EYE-GLASSES  A  SPECIALTY. 

VL'hl  .iTi'l  yr.irii:*'  liliissr-rf,  Op-ra  <i!ftssj.«3,  TcU'S<*opi»8,  Stereopticons,  MJcrogeop^  i[i 

ip.'rt  luvi  V;i'.vs,  Sj  .-.i'l.-;      l  ICy  -ul.i -.-t.'s.  .\' a;:iiifyiii!:  CiUwsi'd,  Kugrarifn^  and  Wl 

nukj-r.  '               I'oi  k-.'t  ( 'imii  i>.jos* M  it  if  fuH  i^-al  ln.struin»  iil.s,  Ktilos  and  SchSm, 
Kl.viri'*  Hsbtr-  rios  r.)r  .MiMii'-iil  piriiMSi  s.  |{aM>!:it>;<'is,  ihoiiiu<i:i«t«.'i'8,  IIydrometera» ailddD 
•}t  K)it\.u-v\  lii'ii:-..'-.  aiiil  Ir.stnniit'iitfv  " 
Ji.jrrs  t;  Til  i:  C.iTJini.H    IT  ii  l.ICATiO  .\  SQt'IETY,  


Sim  i-i  !r!i  If    f  f.iiri.^'ins.i  -  lllrtjtt  ar*'.    Tin*   1!i,'ttjn'Ht  tin*l  most  Jiratitifmt 

H'riHn;/  rr.  #•  i.-tstti »/. 
Tlioiiiii'^iOii^M  Coiaplcto  Syiktciii  ol'  l*i*:i<'l l«'ul  IIiiMiiovm  PciimaiiMliip*  A 

j;ri-.-s;\f  Sfiiv*4  in  i.liif-  liook'-.. 

Till'  ,\iit!i  'r 'i:i's         ti  t-'UCiioriu  piMi?Ti!;;i»*hii»  f>5r  sev-Tal  yoar?.  and  beluc  iii  i]iirilltlif 
Ml  >  :n>!. ."  .v  .T'-nis  ul*  v  ril  iiiix        in  ''••*.  In*  ii:'-*  l>tt«l oi'port  unity  of  osalnimiiK  their  MB 
^lil'ii      :  in  h-nniiii;:  Ih"  mti      writ  fiirr.  ami  ht  has  iiivttriiiblr  obi«t*r\'C<d  tbftt  Hmt' 

rinli's  of  ti:.'.-«  .-\%ti.'iiiN  an-  no  I'.napli -at' i!  as  to  fonfusi.'  Ihi.-  i«in>il.  by  lending  hfm  illl9%l 
i-jiith  (-r  us  -Iff. 4  floari>  It!'.-i,  iinu«*iM'^Hary  irurv't-s.  and  .'".infrtliiouH  ml-  s.  To  romed^  tUf  ii 
!Va1i  lit  i:i  o.ii-  ^(  llo.)1^4.  Mr.  rhoinp.ioii  cunriM'viMl  iho  id>  ii  of  prfsoutiuf;  a  ajstemflOMl 
'  v././..  .  wUh  n'.'.i/ificifj.  Hi:«l  rnil.r.n'iiii:  all  lh.,nt»  ;,'rac..'f'jl,  tiisy  luovemtfuts  the  foimlfe 
\v;iii*h  ii:;t.i     MUd  :;ood  ta-^t*?  WiMild  .suj'-K« 

1  I'  liit.iiii.s  t1)«>  i'l-.M:ii>iitury  pniit-iiilo^  of  lb<^  hu:r\\  I-tI>  rs  (the  looped  onei  OHri 
.'.iid  s!io\^'-4       iToiHT  i!!»'f  ho4l  of  fosnhiuinir.  ^ 
i;  i  i'i  2  I"'  "vs  l.ow  th»'  1  •.»|mm1         rs  ai  /  foriia  d. 

15i  i..U  3  oj-ns  with  th'*  rlvSMt-nts  of  th«'  fipil  a!-,  x  x'li'.dtint^nt  a  ».!lan*»e,  on  lint  J_ 
A         pt'i.n'.i'l'*^  MT)o:i  wlo.f.i  .til  th"  (M:»ilal  loiti-rs  «»f  thr  nlphabft  aro  formed;  the  I 
li  w.k  fiiiMA  -,  till'  iMp;tals  in  tin*  onb  r  of  I  lit* Ir  part««  on  first  \»^iit'. 
Llii  'k  4  uivi's  two  kiiida  of  capitahi  in  ulphabt-i  It-al  ordt  r. 

])o..i;  5  has  HOiitciKt'.j  :il,-lr.ib'.*iiculiy  arranpHi,  with  lutlorA  and  wordn  on  tberi|^irt 

hand  Jiiaisrius.  ] 
H  'u".J  6  'iJi'^  ooiaph'to  Hrn*. pn<M«s  jnui  lluor  wrilin;:  tuan  any  of  tho  ioreji^r^inp  nnmbeis.  • 

■»t.»-,:c  7  i.a-iisii"-  ■  f'lru'-^.  di'-iun«'ii  for  Nludcnts. 

iJo- ■;  S  '      i^'"  ^■■'•r*  ••;••'!!  •»       on  i 

i;  li-':  g  h  I-:  piu         s««l.-."i        1  ■»-.-.'5  a«T  v\ith  •.•-o^'.tl  f  iru-^  sult.-.Me  f'Tladit*!. 

I'll-  f:tyl'  «»:'  Ku.!i'r  ::nil  Nl.Nf:  i--,  '-f  vi  ry  iln.  -i  ». riling,  ha^ifd  •  a  ti.o  axt^.dur  prinei|li, 
\,  -it-r  .'..I  q  i  'i  lor  l  iil:«-  ■  il.an  anv  lioi-ks  i.'  \      kifi-l  ii'aliii<ln'd. 

H  •     i,  2.  3,  4.  5.  J":'  !  <5  Ii"  I'  •  afi  1  ;,-irU:  7  f-.r  i-.-y.-,:  and  3  and  9  f«r  ladlos 0SI7 

1;  I  'i  ;>  !        iriLui-:-  *•  01  t 'i-'  l  -'r  i  i,:i'>lity  of  rmt  ly-llni-!l!"d  x«ai»«  r,  with  "TpUrStiail 

•■  il-  f-;*  f".  ■  i.M'viti  II  ..ffii  •  l.'tlcT....  0.1  t!'.'  I'/p  nuir:,in  of  fa»'h  i->:y  of  tin.*  L/^t  tltrae  b< 
■.k-.-  ('•.•'. pi-  t.-  .tu:'!v-.'- 1  (.1  Ui-'  \  .;rioii-*  form*;  o!  ::jii:ill  an«i  capitiil  L»lti  i>. 

T'-r. !.■-•.  II,  .  *  POdi 

t:is  catholic  publicatic^-  society, 

9  Warren  Street,  New  Ym 


iiiiitomi^ti©  Tensioi 
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^UEL  OF  THE  GLADSTONE  CONTROVERSY* 


inderfiil,"  wrote  Proud- 
n  all  our  political  (jues- 
.vays  stumble  on  thco- 
Gladstonc  will  doubt- 
in  this  sentiment ;  for 
take  a  step  without 
1  the  Catholic  Church, 
where,  and  everywhere 
\  a  cause  of  alarm.  So 
r  influence  growing  to 
ngly  laid  are  the  plans 
r  policy  is  directed)  so 
e  organization  and  dis- 
icr  forces,  so  insidious 
thods  of  procedure,  as 
.ve  us  believe,  that  it  is 
Christendom  should  be 
he  approaching  danger, 
s  eyes  an  ever-present 
the  civilization  of  the 

ast  bears  testimony  to 
nd  vitality.  She  is  not 
)ast  ago  ;  she  lives,  and, 
e,  it  docs  not  seem  that 
ig  to  die.    If  we  con- 

m  and  Cif';  */ii'/sm  in  their 
he  L::-  yfy  /* /Vvj/rr/Vv  <»/ 
dy  of  s(n  i..r  economy,  hy  Emile 
'ith  an  uiir  >diu.tor>' letter  by  the 
JlaJiiuiic,  M.P.    lyondon:  1075. 


sider  the  various  efforts  by  which 
men  are  seeking  to  weaken  and  de- 
stroy the  church,  we  shall  find  in 
them  no  mean  evidence  of  her  di- 
vine strength.  And  first  of  all,  in 
an  age  intellectually  most  active, 
she  is  the  subject  of  universal  criti- 
cism, and  is  cited  before  every  tri- 
bunal of  human  knowledge  to  be 
tried  on  an  hundred  different  and 
often  contradictory  counts.  Her 
historical  relations  with  the  world, 
extending  over  eighteen  hundred 
years  and  co-extensive  with  Chris- 
tendom, are  minutely  examined  in- 
to by  men  who,  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  benefits  which  she  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  human  race,  are 
eager  to  discover  charges  against 
her.  She  is  made  responsible  for 
the  crimes  of  those  who  called 
themselves  Catholics,  though  she 
was  the  first  to  condemn  their  evil 
deeds.  The  barbarism,  the  igno- 
rance, and  the  cruelty  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  are  set  to  her  count,  when, 
in  fact,  she  was  the  chief  source  of 
civilization,  of  enlightenment,  and 
of  mercy  durin^hat  period.  When 
she  opposes  the  tyranny  of  kings. 


\g  to  Act  of  Con:;iT^<;,  in  the  ^'car  1875.  by  Rer.  I.  T.  Hicnoi,  io  the  Office  of  tho 
Librarian  of  Congrese,  at  Waihu^gtoa,  D.  C. 
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she  is  called  the  enemy  of  the 
state ;  when  she  seeks  to  restrain 
llifc  lawlessness  of  the  people,  she  is 
proclaimed  the  friend  of  tyrants. 
Against  her  dogmas  and  institu- 
tions all  the  sciences  are  brought 
to  bear — astronomy,  geology,  eth- 
nology, and  the  others.  Not  in 
politics  alone,  but  in  all  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  men  in  our  day  stum- 
ble on  the  Catholic  Church. 

We  are  told  that  she  is  the  one 
great  spiritual  organization  which 
is  able  to  resist,  and  must  as  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death  resist,  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  modern  civili- 
zation. These  men  profess  to  find 
innumerable  points  of  collision  be- 
tween her  dogmas  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  science,  and  are  surprised 
when  she  claims  to  understand  her 
own  teachings  better  tlian  they, 
and  is  not  prepared  to  abandon  all 
belief  in  God,  the  soul,  and  future 
life  because  physical  research  has 
given  men  a  wider  knowledge  of 
the  plienomena  of  matter.  Now 
we  hear  objections  to  her  moral 
teaching — that  it  is  too  severe,  tliat 
she  imposes  burdens  upon  men's 
sliouldcrs  too  heavy  for  human  na- 
ture to  bear,  that  she  encourages 
asceticism,  celibacy,  and  all  manner 
of  self-denial  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  tlie  age  and  of  progress ;  then, 
on  the  contrary,  that  her  morality 
is  lax,  that  she  flatters  the  passions 
of  men,  panders  to  their  sensual 
appetites,  and  grants,  for  gain,  per- 
mission to  commit  every  excess. 

At  one  time  we  are  told  that  her 
priests  are  indolent,  immoral,  igno- 
rant, without  faith  ;  at  another,  that 
they  are  ceaselessly  active,  astute, 
learned,  and  wholly  intent  upon 
bringing  all  men  t#  their  own  way 
of  thinking.  Now  we  are  informed 
that  her  children  cannot  be  loyal 
subjects  of  any  government ;  and 
immediately  after  we  hear  that  they 


are  so  subservient,  so  passivel] 
dient,  that  they  willingly  subi 
any  master.  And  here  we  come 
immediately  upon  our  subject 
whereas  Mr.  Gladstone  ha« 
Glared  that  the  loyalty  of  Caih 
is  not  \o  be  trusted,  M.  de  I 
leye  asserts  that  "  despotic  go^ 
ment  is  the  congenial  govenii 
of  Catholic  populations." 

The  pamphlet  from  which 
quote  these  words,  and  wliicl 
propose  now  to  examine,  has  1 
presented  to  the  English-rea 
public  by  the  special  request  of 
Gladstone,  and  has  been  fa; 
honored  by  him  with  a  pref: 
letter.  The  author,  it  is  true,l 
a  fling  at  the  Church  of  Eng 
and 'plainly  intimates  that  in 
opinion  it  is  little  better  thai 
Catholic  Church ;  but  the  ex 
mier  could  not  forego  the  oppor 
ty  of  striking  his  enemy,  thoug 
should  pierce  his  dearest  friei 
giving  the  blow.  He  takes  the 
caution,  indeed,  to  disclaim  any 
currence  in  M.  de  Laveleye's  "r 
unfttvorable  estimate  of  the  Ch 
of  England  in  comparison  witl 
other  reformed  communions." 
question  discussed  in  the  pamj 
before  us,  as  its  title  implies,  is 
relative  influence  of  Catholi' 
and  Protestantism  on  the  lib 
and  prosperity  of  nations;  anc 
conclusion  which  is  drawn  is 
the  Reformation  is  favorable  to 
dom  and  progress,  and  that 
Catholic  Church  is  a  hindranc 
both. 

This  has  long  been  a  fav( 
theme  with  Protestants— the  ^ 
pen  with  which  they  think  tl^ 
selves  best  able  to  do  good  b 
in  their  cause;  and  doubtless 
employed,  in  most  favorable 
cumstances,  in  an  age  like  oui 
which  material  progress  is  son 
ed  a  feature  that  its  influence 
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;d  in  everything,  and  in 
more  than  in  the  thoughts 
)sophies  of  the  men  of  our 

is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Uisni,  professing  to  be  a 
id  more  spiritual  worship, 
ave  tended  to  turn  men's 

ahnost  exclusively  to  the 
ind  temporal  view  of  reli- 
ihat  it  has  become  the  fash- 
>raise  Christianity,  not  be- 

makes  men  humble,  pure, 
jng,  content  with  little,  but 
scause  its  influence  is  sup- 
)  be  of  almost  an  opposite 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon 
ical,  social,  and  mental  su- 

of  Christian  nations  to 
at  are  still  pagan,  and  the 
2  implied,  if  not  always  ex- 
tated,  is  that  these  temporal 
5es  are  due  to  the  influence 
tianity,  and  prove  its  truth 
ine  origin.  Without  stop- 
»  consider  the  question 
the  material  and  social  su- 
'  of  Christian  nations  is  to 
uted  to  their  religious  faith, 
ask  whether,  admitting^hat 
le  case,  it  may  with  propri- 
adduced  in  proof  of  the 
the  religion  of  Christ  ? 
:  case  of  individuals  no  one, 
v/ould  think  of  arguing 
sperity  proves  a  right  faith, 

consistent  practice.  To 
at  wealth  and  success  are 
js  of  religious  life,  whatever 
be,  is  certainly  not  Chris- 
Does  the  teaching  of 
)ermit  the  rich  to  lay  the 

to  their  souls  that  they 
*s  favored  children  ?  Were 
5  friends?  Did  they  flock 
lim  ?  Did  they  drink  in  his 
ladly  ?  If  men  who  claim 
lis  disciples  have  deified 

success,  and  made  tem- 
rosperity  a  sufficient  test 
truth  of  his  religion,  they 


cannot  plead  any  word  of  his  in 
excuse. 

He  certainly  never  paid  court  k) 
the  great,  or  stooped  to  flatter  the 
rich.  Was  it  not  he  who  said,  "  Woe- 
be  to  you  rich:  ye  have  received 
your  reward"?  and  again,  "  It  is 
harder  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  than  for  a 
camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  "  ?  Did  he  not  take  Lazarus 
to  his  bosom  when  Dives  was  in 
hell  ? 

"  Blessed  are  ye,"  he  said,  "  when 
men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely  tor  my  sake. 
Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad ; 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  : 
for  so  persecuted  they  th^  prophets 
which  were  before  you." 

The  preaching  of  Christ  was 
wholly  unworldly.  He  sternly  re- 
pressed the  earthly  ambitions  of  his 
disciples,  and  declared  that,  as  the 
world  hated  him,  it  would  also  hate 
those  who  believed  in  him.  They 
would  be  outcasts  for  his  name's 
sake ;  if  this  life  were  all,  they  of 
all  men  would  be  most  miserable. 
Indeed,  he  rarely  speaks  of  human 
happiness  in  the  customary  sense  ; 
he  passes  over  what  might  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  life,  and  brings  out 
in  bold  relief  its  vanity  and  unsat- 
isfactoriness.  He  draws  no  pic- 
tures of  domestic  bliss,  and  says 
but  little  of  even  innocent  pleasures 
or  those  temporal  blessings  which 
are  so  sweet  to  all ;  and  as  he  taught 
that  worldly  prosperity  is  no  evi- 
dence of  God's  favor,  he  was  care- 
ful to  correct  the  error  of  thost- 
who  looked  upon  misfortune  as  a 
proof  of  guilt,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
man  born  blind  and  of  those  upon 
whom  a  tower  had  fallen. 

Christ  was  poor,  his  apostles 
were  poor,  his  disciples  were  poor, 
nearly  all  the  Christians  of  the  first 
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ages  were  poor  ;  and  yet  every  day 
we  hear  men  talk  as  though  they 
cgnsidered  poverty  and  Christianity 
incompatible.  This  is  manifestly 
tlie  opinion  of  M.  de  Laveleye. 
His  argument  may  be  stated  in  this 
way :  England  and  Scotland  are 
rich,  Ireland  is  poor.  The  Protes- 
tant cantons  of  Switzerland  are 
rich,  the  Catholic  are  poor.  "  In 
the  United  States,"  says  DeTocque- 
ville,  **the  greater  part  of  the  Catho- 
lics are  poor."  In  fact,  wherever 
the  two  religions  exist  together,  the 
Protestants  are  more  active,  more 
industrious,  and  consequently  richer 
than  the  Catholics. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  is 
spread  over  a  dozen  pages  of  the 
pamphlet.  The  conclusion  is  not 
difficult  to  draw:  Protestants  are 
richer  than  Catholics,and  therefore 
better  Christians. 

**  No  man  can  serve  two  masters,*' 
said  Christ :  "  you  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mammon."  On  the  contrary, 
says  M.  de  Laveleye,  the  success 
with  which  you  worship  Mammon 
is  tlie  best  proof  that  you  serve  God 
truly.  Of  course  it  would  be  for- 
eign to  M.  de  Laveleye's  purpose  to 
stop  to  inquire  whether  the  poverty 
of  Ireland  be  due  to  the  Catholic 
faith  of  her  people  or  to  the  rapaci- 
ty and  misgovernment  of  England; 
whether  that  of  the  Catholic  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  might  not  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  mountainous,  with  an  inhospita- 
ble climate  and  a  barren  soil ;  and 
whether  even  M.  de  Tocqueville's 
assertion  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States  are 
])Oor  might  not  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
l)laincd  by  stating  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  emigrants  who 
have  recently  landed  upon  these 
shores  without  a  superabundance 
of  this  world's  goods. 

He  had  also  good  reasons,  while 


treating  this  part  of  his  subjec 
not  looking  nearer  home.  He 
in  Belgium,  under  his  very  eye, 
of  the  most  thrifty,  industrious, 
prosperous  peoples  of  Europe, 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  i 
Catholic.  Why  did  he  not  com 
the  wealth  of  Belgium  with  tha 
Sweden  or  Denmark  ?  Why  di 
not  say  a  word  about  Cat! 
France,  whose  wealth  and  thrift 
not  be  denied.  He  does,  inc 
make  mention  of  two  French  n 
facturing  towns,  in  which,  he  si 
on  the  authority  of  M.  Audig! 
the  capitalists  are  for  the  most 
Protestants,  whilst  the  open 
are  Catholics;  though  what  thi 
to  do  with  any  debatable  que 
between  Catholicism  and  Prole 
ism  is  not  easily  seen. 

The  assertion  (p.  14)  that  " 
ever  the  two  religions  co-ex 
the  same  country  the  Prote 
are  more  active,  more  indust 
more  economical,  and  conseqi 
richer  than  the  Catholics," 
borne  out  by  facts.  A  sing 
ample  will  suffice  to  show  ho 
M.  de  Laveleye  has  been  in 
ing  so  wide  an  affirmation. 
Catholics  of  the  Rhine  Provin 
universally  acknowledged  1 
among  the  most  thrifty  and 
prising  populations  of  Prussi 
are  far  richer  than,  for  instan( 
Protestants  of  Pomerania. 

It  would  not  be  difficu 
adopting  M.  de  Laveleye's 
of  reasoning,  to  turn  his  wh( 
gument  on  this  point  again 
own  position.  Whether  or  n 
tional  wealth,  we  might  say, 
dence  of  orthodox  Cliristian 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  but  th 
Christian  religion  is  favoral 
even  the  temporal  interests 
lowest  and  most  degraded  « 
of  society.  Its  doctrines  c 
brotherhood  of  the  race  ai 
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:y  of  all  before  God  first  in- 
worthy  notions  of  the  dignity 
I.  Then  the  sympathy  which 
ted  for  the  poor,  the  suffering, 
e  oppressed  naturally  set  men 
k  to  devise  means  for  the  re- 
human  misery.  It  is  to  its 
ice  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
□n  of  slavery,  the  elevation  of 
I,  and  the  thousand  minis- 
hich  in  Christian  lands  attend 
wretched  and  the  weak, 
must  infer  that  those  nations 
:h  this  influence  is  most  pow- 
•which,  in  other  words,  are 
ruly  Christian — will  have,  in 
tion  to  their  population,  the 
St  class  of  human  beings 
by  the  worst  plague  known 
iern  civilization,  bearing  with 
does,  a  threefold  degradation, 
physical,  and  social.  We  of 
refer  to  pauperism. 
%  in  England,  from  whose 
M.  de  Laveleye  would  infer 
periority  of  her  religion,  we 
at  this  pauper  class, compared 
ic  whole  population,  is  as  i  to 
liereas  in  Ireland,  which  is 
-and,  according  to  tliis  theory, 
at  reason  under  the  ban  of 
e  religion — there  is  but  i 
•  to  90  inhabitants;  in  other 
pauperism  is  four  times 
:ommon  in  England  than  in 
3.  Now,  whether  we  refer 
ct  to  England's  wealth  or  to 
id*s  religion — and  in  M.  de 
rye's  opinion  they  are  correla- 
Dur  conclusion  must  be  either 
le  influence  of  the  Christian 
n,  which  necessarily  tends  to 
le  the  temporal  well-being  of 
)st  degraded  classes  of  society, 
felt  in  England  than  in  Ire- 
>x  else  that  national  wealth  is 
[  to  the  interests  of  these  same 
1,  and  consequently  opposed 
true  Christian  spirit;  and  in 
c-se  we  have  Catholic  Ire- 


land more  fairly  Christian  than 
Protestant  England.  We  would 
not  have  our  readers  think  for  a 
moment  that  we  are  seriously  of 
the  opinion  that  our  argument 
proves  anything  at  all.  We  give  it 
merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  the  reasoning  of  this  pam- 
phlet may  be  turned  against  its 
own  conclusions,  though,  in  fact,  wc 
have  done  the  work  too  respectably. 

We  cannot  forget,  if  M.  de  Lav- 
eleye does,  that,  of  all  sciences,  the 
social — if,  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
as  yet  to  exist  at  all — is  the  most 
complex  and  the  most  difficult  to 
master.  The  phenomena  which  it 
presents  for  observation  are  so  va- 
rious, so  manifold,  and  so  vast,  our 
means  of  observation  are  sp  limited, 
our  methods  so  unsatisfactory,  and 
our  prejudices  so  fatal,  that  only 
the  thoughtless  or  the  rash  will  tread 
without  suspicion  or  doubt  upon 
ground  so  uncertain  and  so  little 
explored. 

M.  de  Laveleye  himself  furnishes 
us  an  example  of  how  easily  we 
may  go  astray,  even  when  the  way 
seems  plain. 

"Sectarian  passions,"  he  writes 
(p.  11),  "  or  anti  religious  prejudice 
have  been  too  often  imported  into 
the  study  of  these  questions.  It  is 
time  that  we  siiould  apply  to  it  the 
method  of  observation  and  the 
scientific  impartiality  of  the  physi- 
ologist and  the  naturalist.  When 
the  facts  are  once  established  irre- 
fragable conclusions  will  follow. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  are  of  the  same  origin. 
Both  have  become  subject  to  tho 
English  yoke.  Until  the  XVIih 
century  Ireland  was  much  more 
civilized  than  Scotland.  Durini; 
the  first  part  of  the  middle  ages 
the  Emerald  Isle  was  a  focus  of 
civilization,  while  Scotland  was  still 
a  den  of   barbarians    Since  the 
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Scotch  have  embraced  the  Reform- 
ation, they  have  outrun  even  the 
Knglish.  p  .  .  Ireland,  on  the 
other  hand,  devoted  to  ultramon- 
1  an  ism,  is  poor,  miserable,  agitated 
by  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  seems 
incapable  of  raising  herself  by  her 
own  strength."  The  conclusion 
which  is  drawn  from  all  this,  joined 
with  such  other  facts  as  the  late 
victories  of  Prussia  over  Austria 
and  France,  is  that  "  Protestantism 
is  more  favorable  than  Catholicism 
to  the  development  of  nations/* 

We  may  as  well  pause  to  examine 
this  ])assage,  which,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  statement  of  facts  and  to 
the  interpretation  put  upon  them, 
fairly  represents  the  style  and  me- 
thod of  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  are  of  the  same  origin." 
This  is  true,  as  here  stated,  only  in 
the  sense  that  both  are  descended 
of  Adam  ;  and  hence  it  would  have 
been  as  much  to  tlie  point  to  affirm 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
of  the  same  origin.  The  Scots 
were,  indeed,  an  Irish  tribe;  but 
when  tlicy  invaded  Caledonia,  they 
found  it  in  the  i)ossession  of  the 
Picts,  of  whom  whetlier  they  were 
of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  race  is  still 
undecided.  The  power  of  the  Scots 
themselves  declined  in  the  Xlllh 
<  cntury,  when  Scotland  fell  under 
tlie  influence  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
Conquest,  and  tlie  Celtic  population 
either  withdrew  towards  the  north, 
or,  by  intermarriage  with  the  con- 
(|aerors,  formed  a  new  type  ;  so  that 
the  ])eople  of  that  country  are  even 
\et  divided  into  two  great  and  dis- 
iin<:t  stocks  differing  from  each 
<nlier  in  language,  manners,  and 
dress. 

Until  the  XVIth  century,"  con- 
tinues M.  de  Laveleye,  Ireland  was 
much  more  civilized  than  Scotland. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  middle 


ages  the  Emerald  Isle  was  a  I 
of  civilization,  while  Scotlam 
stilTa  den  of  barbarians."  N< 
was  precisely  in  those  ages  in  i 
Ireland  was  "a  focus  of  ci^ 
tion  "  that  the  Catholic  faith  c 
people  shone  brightest.  It  wai 
that  convents  sprang  up  ove 
whole  island ;  that  the  sweet 
of  sacred  psalmody,  which  sot 
ed  the  soiil  of  Columba,  were 
in  her  groves  and  vales;  ih: 
sword  was  sheathed,  and  a 
people  were  smitten  with  tht 
love  of  hoU'^life  and  were  ca 
drink  at  the  fountains  of  know 
It  was  then  that  she  sent  her  a] 
to  Scotland,  to  England,  to  F 
to  Germany,  to  Switzerland, 
far-off  Sicily ;  nor  did  she  ren 
efforts  in  behalf  of  civilizatioi 
the  invading  Danes  forced  he 
dren  to  defend  at  once  their 
try  and  their  faith. 

But  let  us  follow  M.  de  Lav 
"Since  the  Scotch  have  enil 
the  reformed  religion,  they 
outrun  even  the  English.  .  . 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  devc 
ultramonianism,  is  poor,  misi 
agitated  by  the  spirit  of  rcb 
and  seems  incapable  of  raisin 
self  by  her  own  strength." 

We  cannot  think  that  Mr. 
stone  had  read  this  passage 
he  re([uested  the  author  to  \u 
j)aniplilet  translated  into  Hn 
for  we  cannot  believe  that 
prepared  to  lay  the  misfortur 
Ireland  to  tl)e  influence  f 
Cat'nolic  faiih  upon  her  peopl 
not  to  tile  cruelty  and  misg( 
ment  of  England. 

Tlie  Irish  Catholics  are  repi 
ed  witli  their  poverty,  when  fc 
hundred  years  the  English  gc 
ment  made  it  a  crime  for  tlx 
own  anything.  They  are  la 
with  their  misery,  when  foi 
centuries  they  lived  under  a 
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placed  them  outside  the  pale 
imanity ;  of  which  Lord 
lam  said  that  it  was  so  inge- 
'  contrived  that  an  Irish 
ic  could  not  lift  up  his  hand 
t  breaking  it;  which  Ed- 
Burke  denounced  as  the  most 
machine  ever  invented  by 
of  man  to  disgrace  a  realm 
;rade  a  people  ;  and  of  which 
squieu  wrote  that*  it  must 
been   contrived  by  devils, 

0  have  been  written  in  blood 
^istercd  in  hell ! 

nd  is  found  fault  with  be- 
he  is  agitated  with  the  spirit 
llion,  when  even  to  think  of 
>ngs  she  has  sufTered  makes 
od  to  boil.  Is  it  astonishing 
e  should  be  poor  when  Eng- 
ith  set  purpose, destroyed  her 
rce  and  ruined  hermanafac- 

interests,  fostering  at  the 
me  a  policy  fatal  to  agricul- 
le  aim  of  which,  it  would 
k'as  to  force  the  Irisii  to  emi- 
hat  the  whole  island  might 
led  into  a  grazing  ground  tor 
►ply  of  the  English  markets  ? 
lat  a  contrast,"  further  re- 

M.  de  Laveleye  (p.  12), 
in  Ireland,  between  the  ex- 
ly  Catholic  Connaught  and 

where   Protestantism  pre- 

Gladstone  certainly  cannot 
prised  at  this  contrast,  nor 
seek  its  explanation  in  the 

1  influence  of  the  Catholic 
I.    He  at  least  knows  the 

of  Crom well's  invasion  of 
I  ;  he  has  read  of  the  massa- 
Drogheda  and  Wexford  ;  he 
the  fate  of  the  eighty  thou- 
Catholic  Irishmen  whom 
ell  drove  into  the  ports  of 
;r,  and  shipped  like  cattle 
sugar  plantations  of  the  Bar- 
,  there  to  be  sold  as  slaves ; 
ic  ignorant  of  what  was  in 


store  for  those  Irish  Catholics  who 
were  still  left ;  of  how  they  were 
driven  out  of  Ulster,  Munster,  and 
Leinster  across  the  Shannon  into 
Connaught — that  is,  into  the  bogs 
and  wild  wastes  of  the  most  deso- 
late part  of  Ireland — there  to  die  of 
hunger  or  cold,  or  to  survive  as  best 
they  might.  Five-sixths  of  the 
Catholics  had  perished ;  the  remain- 
der were  driven  into  barren  Con- 
naught ;  the  Protestants  settled  on 
the  rich  lands  of  Ulster,  Munster, 
and  Leinster ;  and  now  here  comes 
good  M.  de  Laveleye  to  find  that 
Connaught  is  poor  because  it  is 
Catholic,  and  Ulster  is  rich  because 
it  is  Protestant.  But  we  must  not 
forget  Scotland. 

"  Since  the  Scotch,  says  M.  de 
Laveleye,  '*  have  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  they  have  outrun 
even  the  English." 

We  shall  take  no  pains  to  discov- 
er whether  or  in  what  respect  or 
how  far  the  Scotch  surpass  the 
English.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  which  we  have  just  quoted  is 
evidently  this  :  The  progress  which 
the  Scotch  have  made  during  the 
last  three  centuries,  in  wealth  and 
the  other  elements  of  material 
greatness,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

To  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of 
unfairness  in  discussing  this  part  of 
the  subject,  we  shall  quote  the  words 
of  an  author  who  devoted  much  time 
and  research  to  the  study  of  the 
character  and  tendencies  of  Scotch 
Presbytecianism,  and  whose  deeply- 
rooted  dislike  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  well  known: 

**Tobe  poor/'  says  Buckle  (/listory  of 
CiviiisaSion^  vol.  it.  p.  314),  describing  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scotch  divines  of  the 
XVIIth  centur)* — fo  be  poor,  dirty,  and 
hungry ;  to  pass  through  life  in  misery  and 
to  leave  it  with  fear ;  to  be  plagued  with 
boils  and  sores  and  diseases  of  e  veiy  kind ; 
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to  be  always  sighing  and  groaning;  to  have 
the  face  streaming  with  tears  and  the  chest 
heaving  with  sobs ;  in  a  word,  to  suffer 
constant  affliction  and  to  be  tormented  in 
all  possible  ways — to  undergo  these 
things  was  a  proof  of  goodness  just  as 
the  contrary  was  a  proof  of  evil.  It  mat- 
tered not  what  a  roan  liked,  the  mere 
fact  of  his  liking  it  made  it  sinful.  What- 
ever was  natural  was  wrong.  The  clergy 
deprived  the  peopleof  their  holidays,  their 
amusements,  their  shows,  their  g^mes, 
and  their  sports  ;  they  repressed  every 
appearance  of  joy,  they  forbade  all  merri- 
ment, they  stopped  all  festivities,  they 
choked  up  every  avenue  by  which  pleas- 
ure could  enter,  and  they  spread  over  the 
country  an  universal  gloom.  Then  truly 
did  darkness  sit  on  the  land.  Men  in 
their  daily  actions  and  in  their  every 
looks  became  troubled,  melancholy,  and 
ascetic.  Their  countenance  soured  and 
was  downcast.  Not  only  their  opinions, 
but  their  gait,  their  demeanor,  their  voice, 
their  general  aspect,  were  influenced 
by  that  deadly  blight  which  nipped  all 
that  was  genial  and  warm.  The  way  of 
life  fell  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf;  its 
tints  gradually  deepened ;  its  bloom  faded 
and  passed  oflf;  its  spring,  its  freshness, 
and  its  beauty  were  gone ;  jo}  and  love 
cither  disappeared  or  were  forced  to  hide 
themselves  in  obscure  corners,  until  at 
length  the  fairest  and  most  endearing 
parts  of  our  nature,  being  constantly  re- 
pressed, ceased  to  bear  fruit  and  seemed 
to  be  withered  into  perpetual  sterility. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  national  character 
of  the  Scotch  was  in  the  XVIIth 
c»»ntury  /dwarfed  and  mutilated.  .  .  . 
They  [the  Scotch  divines]  sought  to 
destroy  not  only  human  pleasures,  but 
human  affections.  They  held  that  our 
affections  are  necessarily  connected  with 
our  lusts,  and  that  we  must  therefore  wean 
ourselves  from  them  as  earthly  vanities. 
A  Christian  had  no  business  with  love 
or  sympathy.  lie  had  his  own  soul  to 
attend  to,  and  that  was  cnou«jh  for  him. 
Let  him  look  to  himself.  On  Sunday,  in 
partirular.  he  must  never  think  of  bene- 
fiting others  ;  and  the  Scotch  clergy  did 
not  hesitate  to  teach  the  people  that  on 
that  day  it  was  sinful  to  save  a  vessel  in 
distress,  and  that  it  was  a  proof  of  reli- 
gion to  leave  ship  and  crew  to  perish. 
They  might  go ;  none  but  their  wives 
and  children  would  suffer,  and  tliat  was 
notlung  in  comparison  with  breaking  the 
Sabbath.    So,  too  did  the  clergy  teach 


that  on  no  occasion  must  food  or  sh 
be  given  to  a  starving  man.  unlesi 
opinions  were  orthodox.  What  nc«i 
him  to  live?  Indeed,  they  tauglit  tb 
was  a  sin  to  tolerate  his  notions  11 
and  that  the  proper  course  was  Id 
him  with  sharp  and  immediate  put 
mcnl.  Going  yet  farther,  they  broke 
domestic  ties  and  set  parents  aga 
their  offspring.  They  taught  the  £3 
to  smite  the  unbelieving  child,  ant 
slay  his  own  boy  sooner  than  to  a! 
him  to  propagate  error.  As  if  this  \ 
not  enough,  they  tried  to  extirpate 
other  affection,  even  more  sacred 
more  devoted  still.  They  laid  their ; 
and  merciless  hands  on  the  holiest 
sion  of  which  our  nature  is  capak 
the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  son.  . 
To  hear  of  such  things  is  enougl 
make  one's  bloud  surge  again,  and 
a  tempest  in  our  inmost  nature.  H 
have  seen  them,  to  have  lived  in 
midst  of  them,  and  yet  not  to  havi 
belled  against  them,  is  to  ns  uttcrl 
conceivable,  and  proves  in  how  com 
a  thraldom  the  Scotch  were  held,  and 
thoroughly  their  minds  as  well  as 
bodies  were  enslaved." 

The  XVIIth  century,  wl 
v.- as  the  golden  age  of  French  ' 
rnture,  and  also  of  the  Catli 
Church  in  France,  threw  alnr^sl 
lal  darkness  over  Scotland,  wI 
during  that  period  was  most  c 
pletely  under  the  power  of  Pre 
t  ant  ism.  The  clergy  governed 
nation  ;  they  were  the  only  mci 
real  influence  ;  and  yet  there  wn 
pliilosophy,  no  science,  no  po« 
no  literature  worth  reading.  "1 
the  Restoration,"  says  Lain*;,  "d 
to  the  Union  the  only  autlir 
any  eminence  whom  Scotland 
duced  was  Burnet." 

If  the  thrift  and  industry  of 
Scotch  are  due  to  Proteslaniisi 
what  shall  wc  ascribe  theenterj 
and  commerce  of  theCatholic  re 
lies  of  Venice  and  Genoa  durin: 
middle  ages  } 

Jf  England's  wealth  to-day  C( 
from  the  Reformation,  how  sh.il 
account  for  that  of  Suain  in 
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and    XVIIth  centuries  ? 
he  decline  of  Spain  has  been 
about    by  the  Qatholic 
»  what  cause  shall  we  assign 
Holland,  who  in  the  XVIIth 

ruled  the  seas  and  did  the 
I  trade  of  Europe  ? 
J  Laveleye's  way  of  account- 
the  prosperity  of  nations  is 
y  simple,  but  we  doujbt 
•  it  would  satisfy  any  respect- 
loolboy.    Unfortunately  for 

he,  there  is  no  rule  of  three 
ch  social  problems  may  be 

Race,  climate,  soil,  political 
ation,  and  many  other  causes, 
5  through  ever-varying  com- 
is,  must  all  be  considered  if 
lid  understand  the  history 
rrial  progress.  As  labor  is 
St  fruitful  cause  of  wealth, 
s  a  necessary  relation  be- 
lational  wealth  and  national 
which  are  the  outcome  of 
and  influences,  one  of  the 
»werful  of  which  undoubted- 
igious  faith.  But  who  does 
3W  that  climate  influences 
ot  only  by  enervating  or  in- 
ng  the  laborer,  but  also  by 
ct  it  produces  on  the  regu- 
f  his  habits  ?  If  the  Italian 
he  dolce  far  nientCy  while 
rw  Englander  makes  haste 
w   rich    as    though  some 

whom  gold  could  bribe 
I  him,  shall  we  And  the 
jf  their  peculiar  characters 
r  religious  faith  or  in  the 

in  which  they  live,  or  shall 
rather  seek  it  in  a  conibina- 
causes,  physical  and  moral  ? 
/e  assuredly  no  thought  of 
5   the  intimate  connection 

exists  between  faith  and 
er  or  between  a  nation's  re- 
and  its  civilization.  We 
ling  even  to  affirm  that 
ly  the  general  superiority  of 
in  nations,  but  their  supe- 


rior wealth  also,  is  in  great  measure 
attributable  to  their  religion.  And 
now,  bidding  adieu  to  M.  de  Lave- 
leye  for  a  while,  we  propose  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  somewhat  more 
fully. 

Christianity  certainly  does  not 
measure  either  the  greatness  or  the 
happiness  of  a  people  by  its  wealth, 
nor  does  it  take  as  its  ideal  that 
state  of  society  in  which  **  the  mil- 
lionaire is  the  one  sole  god"  and 
commerce  is  all  in  all ;  in  which 
"only  the  ledger  lives,  and  only  not 
all  men  lie." 

Whether  we  consider  individuals 
or  associations  of  men,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  does  not  hold  and  can- 
not hold  that  material  interests  are 
the  highest.  To  be  noble,  to  be 
true,  to  be  humble,  to  be  pure,  is, 
in  her  view,  better  than  to  be  rich. 
Man  is  more  than  money,  which  is 
good  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  10 
develop  his  higher  nature. 

"The  whole  aim  of  man  is  to  be 
happy,*'  says  Bossuet.  "  PI  ace  h  appi- 
ness  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  is 
the  source  of  all  good ;  but  the 
source  of  all  evil  is  to  place  it  where 
it  ought  not  to  be." 

"  It  is  evident,"  says  S.  Thomas, 
"  that  the  happiness  of  man  cannot 
lie  in  riches.  Wealth  is  sought  after 
only  as  a  support  of  human  life.  It 
cannot  be  the  end  of  man  ;  on  the 
contrary,  man  is  its  end.  .  .  . 
The  longing,  moreover,  for  the  high- 
est good  is  infinite.  The  more  it  is 
possessed,  the  more  it  is  loved  and 
the  more  all  else  is  despised ;  for 
the  more  it  is  possessed,  the  better  is 
it  known.  With  riches  this  is  not 
the  case.  No  sooner  are  they  ours 
than  they  are  despised,  or  used  as 
means  to  some  other  end  ;  «ind  this, 
as  it  shows  their  imperfect  nature, 
is  proof  that  in  them  the  highest 
good  is  not  to  be  found." 
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If  wealth  is  not  the  highest  good 
of  individuals,  is  it  of  nations  ? 
What  is  the  ideal  of  society  ?  The 
study  of  the  laws  which  govern 
national  life  must  necessarily  be- 
gin with  tiiis  question,  which  all 
who  have  dealt  with  the  subject, 
from  Phito  to  Comte  and  Mill,  have 
sougiu  to  answer.  It  is  manifest 
that  each  one's  attempt  to  solve 
this  problem  will  be  based  upon  his 
views  on  the  previous  question : 
Wliat  is  the  ideal  of  man  ?  This,  in 
turn,  will  be  answered  according  to 
eiich  one's  notions  of  the  ideal  of 
God  ;  and  here  we  have  the  secret 
of  the  phenomenon  which  so  sur- 
prised Proudhon — the  necessary 
connection  between  religion  and 
society,  theology  and  politics. 

Is  there  a  (Jod,  personal,  distinct 
from  nature  ?  Or  is  nature  the  only 
god,  and  science  her  prophet?  It 
is  rii^ht  here  at  this  central  point 
that  men  are  dividing;  it  ie  here  we 
must  place  ourselves,  if  we  would 
view  ilie  two  great  armies  that  in  all 
Christendom  are  gathering  for  a  su- 
preme cohllict. 

There  is  a  form  of  infidelity  in 
our  day — and  it  is  the  one  into 
which  all  unbelief  must  ultimately 
resolve  itself — which  starts  with  this 
assumption  ;  "  Whether  or  not  there 
is  a  God  must  for  ever  remain  un- 
known to  man."  It  reasons  in  this 
way  :  This  whole  subject  belongs 
within  the  region,  not  only  of  the 
unknown,  but  of  the  unknowable. 
It  is  an  insoluble  riddle,  and  the 
philosophies  and  theologies  which 
have  sou|^iit  to  unravel  it,  if  only 
idle,  might  deserve  nothing  more 
than  contempt ;  but  they  have  been 
the  bane  of  human  thought,  have 
soured  all  the  sweetness  of  life, 
and  theretore  ouglit  to  be  visited 
with  tlie  execration  of  mankimr. 
Since  religii^n  is  a  subject  about 
which  nothing  can  be  known,  what 


is  so  absurd  as  to  spend  time  u 
it  ?  What  so  absurd  as  to  divert 
thoughts  of  men  from  subjects 
which  thinking  is  fruitful  to  tl 
in  which  it  must  for  ever  rea 
barren  of  all  except  evil  resu! 
What  so  absurd  as  to  set  them  w( 
ing  for  a  future  lifet  of  which 
can  never  knour  whether  it  exist 
all,  when  we  might  at  least  tc 
them  how  to  make  the  present  i 
worth  having  ?  The  paradise  of 
future,  which  the  prophetic  eye 
science  can  already  descry,  is/a 
world,  not  beyond  it ;  and  to  seel 
hasten  its  approach  is  the  higl 
and  only  worthy  object  in  life." 
we  take  it,  this  is  the  creed  of  mod 
unbelief,  to  which  as  yet  few 
openly  subscribe,  but  toward  wl 
all  its  hundred  conflicting  sciiool 
thought  are  moving.  Few  men 
deed  are  able  to  perceive  the  1 
cal  outcome  of  their  opinions, 
still  fevYcr  have  the  courage  toe 
fess  what  they  more  than  half 
pect. 

This  superstition  is  a  return  to 
nature-n'orship  of  paganism, 
under  a  different  aspect.  K)i 
nature  was  worshipped  as  rev 
ed  to  sense,  and  now  as  rev 
ed  to    thought ;    then  as  bca 
ful,  now  as  true  or  useful, 
first  was  artistic,  and  form  was 
symbol  ;  the  last  is  scientific,  . 
law  is  its  exi)ression.    The  reli^ 
of  humanity  is  only  a  phase  of 
worship  ;  for  in  it  man  is  considei 
not  as  the  child  of  God,  but  as 
product  of  nature. 

And  now  what  has  this  to 
with  the  ideal  of  society  or 
wealth  of  nations.^  At  the  b; 
of  all  social  organization  lies  in 
aliiy,  as  it  is  by  conduct  that  bt 
individuals  and  nations  are  s:n 
or  lost.  The  hislt>ry  of  the  hun 
race  shows  that  religion  and  nioi 
ity  are  intimately    related.  T 
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t  ^ave  been  good  atheists  does 
affect  the  truth  of  this  proposi- 
any  more  than  that  there  have 
I  bad  Qinstians.  Men  are 
liy  better  or  worse  than  their 
triples ;  practice  and  profession 
y  accord  ;  and  this  is  remarked 
use  it  ought  not  to  exist. 
)nduct,  to  be  rational,  should  be 
ved,  and  consequently  referable 
ertain  general  principles  by 
h  it  is  justified.    To  be  parlic- 

a  man  who  believes  in  God, 
Creator,  a  Father  as  just  as  he 
>od,  has  fundamental  motives 
:tion  which  are  wanting  to  the 
ist.  The  one  should  seek  to 
ove  himself  to  his  heavenly 
er;  the  other  cannot  go  farther 

conform  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
he  one  this  life,  as  compared 

that  which  is  to  be,  is  of  value 

as  it  relates  to  it;  to  the  other 
all  in  ail.    And  since  the  ulti- 

end  of  society  is  the  welfare 
ic  associated,  the  one  will  re- 

this  end  from  a  transcenden- 
»oint  of  view,  taking  in  time 
rternity  ;  the  other  will  consid- 
merely  with  reference  to  man's 
rnt  state.  'I'heir  notions  cf 
of  its  ends,  aims,  and  proper 
•undings,  will  be  radically  dif- 
t. 

ppose  for  a  moment  that  re..- 
»  beliefs  are  mere  dreams,  fan- 
>f  sick  brains;  is  it  not  at  once 
fest  that  human  life  is  a  much 
er  and  sorrier  thing  than  it  is 
nonly  thought  to  be?  As  the 
of  heaven  fades  away,  do  not 
)ings  grow  dark,  leaving  us  in 
hadow  of  death,  despairing  or 
uched,  sullen  or  frantic  ?  The 
s  dream,  the  mother's  fond 
,  the  heart's  deep  yearning,  the 
/s  flight  towards  the  infinite,  all 
me  flat,  meaningless,  and  un- 
table.  Men  are  simply  ani- 
chained  to  thi«  clod,  too  happy 


if  the  Ireaven-seeking  eye  permitted 
them  to  see  it  alone.  Trouble, 
danger,  and  physical  pain  are  the 
only  evils,  and  virtue  is  the  sharp- 
sighted  prudence  which  enables  us 
to  avoid  them.  Self-denial  is  not 
only  useless,  it  is  irrational.  Our 
appetites  are  good  and  ought  to  be 
indulged.  Nothing,  of  its  own  na- 
ture, is  sinful ;  excess  alone  is  wrong; 
all  indulgence,  provided  it  hurt  no 
one,  is  good — nay,  it  is  necessary. 
Whoever  denies  any  one  of  his  ap- 
petites the  food  it  craves  cripples 
himself,  is  maimed  and  incomplete. 
**  He  may  be  a  monk  ;  he  may  be 
a  saint ;  but  a  man  he  is  not." 

When  these  views  are  transferred 
to  questions  of  political  economy 
and  social  organization,  they  lead 
to  materialistic  and  utilitarian  theo- 
rie.s.  Society  must  be  organiz- 
ed on  the  basis  of  positivism ;  the 
pioblem  of  the  future  is  how  to 
give  to  the  greatest  number  of  indi- 
viduals the  best  op]>ortunities  of 
indulgence,  the  greatest  amount  of 
comfort,  with  the  least  amount  of 
pain.  This  is  the  greatest-happi- 
ness principle  of  Bentham  and 
Mill.  Culture,  of  course,  intellec- 
tual and  aesthetic,  as  affording  the 
purest  pleasure,  must  form  a  feature 
of  this  society  ;  but  its  distinctive 
characteristic  is  wealth,  which  is 
both  the  means  and  the  opportu- 
nity  of  indulgence. 

"  \Vc  constantly  hear  of  the  evils  of 
wealth,"  says  Buckle,  "and of  ihe  sinful- 
ness of  loving  money;  although  it  is 
certain  that,  after  the  love  of  knowled^. 
there  is  no  one  passion  which  has  done 
so  much  good  to  mankind  as  the  Icvc  of 
money.'* 

**  If  we  open  our  eyes,"  says  Strauss. 
"  and  are  honest  enough  to  avow  what 
they  ihow  us,  we  must  acknowledge 
thai  the  entire  activity  and  aspiration  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  our  time  tr>  ^ascd 
on  views  of  life  which  run  directly  coan- 

•  Tkt  CU  Fmiik  mtutiAe  AVn',  p.  tt6. 
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ter  to  those  entertained  by  Christ.  The 
ratio  of  value  between  the  here  and  the 
hereafter  is  exactly  reversed ;  and  this 
is  by  no  means  the  result  of  the  merely 
luxurious  and  so>called  materialistic  ten- 
dencies of  our  age,  nor  even  of  its  mar- 
vellous progress  in  technical  and  indus- 
trial improvements.  .  .  .  All  that  is  best 
and  happiest  which  has  been  achieved  by 
us  has  been  attainable  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  conception  which  regarded  this  pre- 
sent world  as  by  no  means  despicable, 
but  rather  as  man's  proper  field  of  labor, 
as  the  sum  total  of  the  aims  to  which  his 
efforts  should  be  directed.  If.  from  the 
force  of  habit,  a  certain  proportion  of 
workers  in  this  field  still  carry  the  belief 
in  an  hereafter  along  with  them,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless a  mere  shadow,  which  attends 
their  footsteps  without  exercising  any 
determining  influence  on  their  actions." 

This  is  the  cosmic  religion,  which 
is  preached  as  "  the  new  faith, 
the  religion  of  the  future."  This 
world  is  all  in  all — let  us  make  the 
most  of  it ;  or,  as  the  pagans  of  old 
put  it :  **  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die." 

In  its  essence  it  is  sensualism  ;  in 
its  manifestations  it  will  be  refined 
or  coarse,  according  lo  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  persons  by  whom  it  is 
accepted.  Now  its  worship  will  be 
accompanied  with  music  and  song 
and  dance;  at  other  times  it  will 
sink  to  those  orgies  in  which  man 
becomes  only  an  unnatural  animal. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  tlie  Cliristian 
religion,  and  consider  its  teachings 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  subject 
we  are  discussing.  They  arc  the 
very  opposite  of  those  which  we 
have  just  read,  and  proceed  from 
princii)les  which  are  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  tile  cosmic  pliiloso|jhy. 
God  is  the  highest,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  which  are  of  value  only 
as  they  relate  to  him  and  arc  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  his  being. 
The  earth  is  but  the  threshold  of 
henven  or  of  hell,  as  the  case  may 
be.  This  life  is  a  preparation  for  a 
future  one,  which  is  eternal ;  and  all 


human  interests,  whether  indjvid 
or  social,  to  be  rightly  understo 
must  be  viewed  in  their  relation 
this  truth.  Man*  is  essentialh 
moral  being,  and  duty,  which 
often  in  conflict  with  pleasure,  is 
supreme  law.  He  is  under  the 
tion  of  antagonistic  forces;  seei 
the  better  and  approving  it,  he 
drawn  to  love  the  worse  and  to 
it.  Thus  self-denial  becomes 
condition  of  virtue,  and  war! 
with  himself  his  only  assurance 
victory. 

But  he  said  lo  all :  If  any 
wishes  to  come  after  uie,  lei 
deny  himself,   take  up  his  ci 
every  day,  and  follow  me." 

Wealth,  which  is  the  world's  g 
slave  and  idol,  and  universal  | 
curator  of  the  senses,  though  ii 
self  not  evil,  is  yet  a  hindranci 
the  highest  spiritual  life.  "  If  I 
would.st  be  perfect,  go  sell  v 
thou  hast,  and  give  it  lo  the  p 
and  thou  shall  have  treasure 
heaven  :  and  come  and  follow  \. 

As  duly  is  the  supreme  law  of 
individual,  it  follows  that  we  i; 
seek  the  ideal  of  society  in 
moral  order,  to  which  all  o 
social  interests  should  be  m 
subservient,  or  else  they  will 
get  only  an  unbounded  and  law 
activity.  Even  education  is  va 
ble  only  in  so  far  as  it  gives  m: 
deeper  sense  of  his  responsibilit 
God,  and  enables  him  more  li 
oughly  to  understand  and  pcrf 
his  duty. 

The  social  problem  as  betw 
Christianity  and  modern  pagan 
way  be  stated  in  this  way:  is  it 
end  of  society  to  grow  stronc 
virtue  through  self-dr.nial,  or  lu 
crease  indefinitely  the  means 
opportunity  of  indulgence.^ 
which  side  is  progress,  on  wi 
decline  } 

We  cannot  npw  go  farther 
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bject,  but  before  leaving  it  we 
>  quote  the  words  of  Fitzjames 
n,  who  will  hardly  be  called 
Jtian,  on  modern  progress. 

ispect,"  he  says*  *'that  in  many 
has  been  a  progress  from  strength 
;ness ;  that  people  are  more  sen- 
Bss  enterprising  and  ambitious, 
•nestly  desirous  to  get  what  they 
id  more  afraid  of  pain,  both  for 
yes  and  others,  than  they  used  to 
this  should  be  so,  it  appears  to 
all  other  gains,  whether  in  wealth, 
ige,  or  humanity,  afford  no  equira- 
itrength,  in  all  its  forms,  is  life  and 
d.  To  be  less  strong  is  to  be 
nan,  whatever  else  you  may  be. 
spicion  prevents  me,  for  one,  from 
any  enthusiasm  about  progress, 
o  not  undertake  to  say  it  is  well 
:.  ...  I  do  not  my^lf  see 
:  mechanical  inventions  have  in- 
thc  general  vigor  of  men*s  char- 
hough  they  have  no  doubt  increas- 
mously  our  control  over  nature, 
ater  part  of  our  humanity  appears 
•  be  a  mere  increase  of  nervous 
ity  in  which  I  feel  no  satisfaction 

general  superiority,  and  even 
ater  wealth,  of  Christian  na- 
s  com])arcd  with  others  we 
attribute,  in  great  part  at 
D  the  influence  of  their  reli- 
aith,  to  which  tliey  owe  their 
jnts  on  the  dignity  and  sa- 
55  of  human  nature  in  itself, 
from  surroundings ;  on  the 
ilial  equality  of  all  men  be- 
od,  which  tends  to  produce 
counterpart  the  equality  of 
)re  the  4^^)  thus  leading  to 
olition  of  slavery,  the  eleva- 
woman,  and  the  protection 
dhood/  To  it  also  they  owe 
leas  on  the  family,  which,  in 
stitutive  Christian  elements, 
the  very  foundation  of  our 
tion.  'I'o  Christianity  they 
be  principles  of  universal 
and  compassion,  which  have 
ionized  the  relations  of  so- 

fHy,  Efuaiiiy^  Frmtemity^  p.  mo. 


cial  life;  and,  finally,  to  it  they  are 
indebted  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
labor,  the  chief  source  of  wealth, 
which  the  pagan  nations  looked 
upon  as  degrading. 

"  1  cannot  say,"  writes  Herodo- 
tus, **  whether  the  Greeks  get  their 
contempt  for  labor  from  the  Egyp- 
tians; for  I  find  the  same  prejudice 
among  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians, 
the  Persians,  and  the  Lydians." 

"  The  Germans,"  says  Tacitus, 
"  cannot  bear  to  remain  quiet,  but 
they  love  to  be  idle ;  they  hold  it 
base  and  unworthy  of  them  to  ac- 
quire by  their  sweat  what  they 
can  purchase  with  their  blood." 
In  the  same  w^ay  the  Gauls  looked 
upon  labor  with  contempt. 

We  shall  have  to  take  up  M.  de 
Laveleye*s  pamphlet  again  ;  for  the 
present  we  lay  it  aside  with  the  fol- 
lowing remark  :  If  we  should  grant, 
to  the  fullest,  all  that  is  here  said  , 
about  the  greater  wealth  and  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  Protestant  as  com- 
pared with  Catholic  nations  what 
are  we  thence  to  conclude  }  Shall 
we  say  that  the  greed  of  gain  which 
is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  popu- 
lations of  England  and  the  United 
States  is  at  once  the  result  and  proof 
of  true  Christian  faith }  May  it 
not  be  barely  possible  that  the  va- 
lue of  material  progress  is  exagger- 
ated.^ Is  there  not  danger  lest,  when 
man  shall  have  made  matter  the 
willing  slave  of  all  his  passions,  he 
should  find  that  he  has  become  the 
creature  of  this  slave  However 
this  may  be,  might  not  a  Catholic 
find  some  consolation  in  the  words 
of  Holy  Writ } 

"And  the  angel  that  spoke  in  me.  said 
to  me :  Cry  thou,  saying.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts :  I  am  zealous  for  Jerusa- 
lem and  Sion  with  a  great  seal.  And  I 
am  angry  tcith  a  great  anger  wiih  the 
nations  that  are  rich  ;  for  I  was  angry  a 
little,  but  they  helped  forward  the  evil.'' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  BARONET  IS  RELIEVED. — A  CASE  OF  MISTAKEN  IDEIHITT. 


The  night  was  wild  and  stormy. 
The  wind  had  risen  to  a  hurricane, 
and  drove  the  rain  in  Raymond's  face 
as  lie  walked  home  through  the  park. 
It  was  driving  the  grass  in  cold  rip- 
ples over  the  fields,  and  tossing  the 
trees  about  as  if  it  would  break 
them.  Columns  of  black  clouds 
were  trooping  over  the  sky,  and  the 
moon  broke  through  them  as  if  she 
were  pursued  by  the  wind  and  flying 
for  her  life.  Raymond  was  a  long 
■  time  getting  to  the  cottage.  Great 
gusts  swept  up  from  the  valley, 
staggering  him,  so  that  he  had  to 
stand  every  now  and  then  and  cling 
to  a  tree  until  it  passed.  Then  the 
rain  beat  against  his  face  so  that  he 
could  hardly  profit  by  the  fitful 
gleams  of  the  moon  as  she  dipped 
in  and  out  of  the  clouds.  He  was 
dripping  wet  when  he  got  to  his  own 
door  and  let  himself  in  with  his 
latch-key.  He  took  off  his  coat, 
hanging  it  in  the  hall,  and  lighted 
his  candle.  Franceline  had  left  it 
close  to  his  hand  with  a  match. 

Mechanically  he  walked  up  to  his 
room  and  began  to  divest  himself 
of  his  drenched  clothing.  He  hard- 
ly noticed  tluit  they  were  soaking 
and  that  he  was  wet  through  ;  he 
was  fluslied  and  heated  as  if  he  had 
come  straight  from  a  hot  room. 
How  the  blast  roared  and  shrieked, 
beating  against  the  cottage  till  it 
rocked  like  a  ship  at  sea,  and  trying 
the  windows  till  they  cracked  and 
groaned!    It  whistled  through  the 


chinks  so  that  the  flimsy 
curtain  fluttered  as  if  the  wir 
had  been  open.  Raymond  pu 
it  aside  and  opened  the  shul 
and  looked  out.  The  night 
inky  black,  above  and  below,  ti 
when^  star  flickered  in  and  out 
a  gas-jet  swept  by  the  wind, 
showed  the  river  like  a  bit  of  \ 
as  it  flashed  and  quivered  unde 
pelting  rain  and  .hurried  away 
blacker  distance.  All  this  a 
roar  was  better  than  music  to 
mond.  The  fury  of  the  elen 
seemed  to  comfort  him.  Ni 
was  in  sympathy  with  him.  It 
kind  of  her  to  be  angry  and 
turbed  when  he  was  so  distrai 
Nature  had  more  heart  than 
fellow-men.  These  were  tal 
over  his  despair  quietly  en< 
now — mocking  him,  very  likely; 
the  world  around  was  shaken, 
tossed,  and  driven  in  sympathy 
him.  A  great  gust  came  swe 
up  from  the  river,  growing  loi 
and  heavier  as  it  drew  near, 
gathering  itself  up  iflce  a  mount 
ous  wave,  it  burst  with  a  c 
against  the  cottage.  M.  dc 
Bourbon ias  leaped  back,  and,  wi 
sudden  impulse  of  terror,  flew 
into  the  landing,  and  knocket 
Angelique*s  door;  but  the  s( 
roiis  breathing  of  the  old  servan 
assured  him  that  all  was  right  ll 
and  in  the  room  beyond.  It 
pitch  dark,  but  the  reflection  f 
his  own  open  door  showed  F: 
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5  standing  wide  open.  He 
d,  but  everything  was  silent 

He  stole  noiselessly  back  to 
►m  and  closed  the  door,  with- 
turbing  either  of  the  sleepers. 

storm  had  reached  its  crisis, 
radually  subsided  after  this, 
he  wind  was  spent  and  died 
n  long,  low  wails  behind  the 

and  the  moon  drifted  above 
tered  clouds  that  were  sweep- 
oward    the  east,  leaving  a 

I  of  the  sky  stainless,  with 
lashing  out  brightly.  Ray- 
put  out  his  candle  and  went 

er  ordinary  circumstances  he 
probably  have  paid  for  the 
adventure  by  an  attack  of 
litis  or  rheumatic  fever;  but 
ental  lever  that  had  been 
ing  him  warded  off  every 
and  when  he  came  down 
orning  he  wjts  neither  ill  nor 

iceline,  like  her  bonne^  had 
hrough  the  storm,  and  they 
uite  astonished  to  hear  what 
ul  night  it  had  been,  and  to 
le  fields  strewn  with  great 
es  in  every  direction,  gates 
ip,  and  other  evidences  of 
ght's  work.  But  they  saw 
ces  of  another  tempest  that 
ging  still  in  a  human  soul 
jy  them.  Nothing  betrayed 
;istence,  and  tliey  guessed 
g — so  securely  does  this  liv- 

II  of  flAh  screen  the  secrets 
ipirit  from  every  outside  gaze ! 
US  rise  up  in  hearts  whose 
we  fondly  imagine  close  and 
r  to  us  as  our  own,  and  the 
blow  and  the  waves  run  high 
ike  wild  havoc  there,  turning 
o  darkness  and  despair,  or,  at 
isper  of  the  Master's  voice, 
lating  it  as  suddenly  with  a 
if  sunshine ;  and  we  are  blind 
laf  to  these  things,  and  remain 


as  "a  stranger  to  our  brother."  And 
mercifully  so.  Many  a  battle  is 
won  that  would  have  been  lost  if  it 
had  not  been  fought  alone:  We 
hinder  each  other  by  our  pity,  per- 
haps, as  often  as  we  help. 

Sir  Simon  had  very  little  appetite 
for  his  breakfast  when  he  came 
down  next  morning,  sick  at  heart 
after  a  sleepless  night,  and  found 
the  pleasant  meal  thoughtfully 
spread  in  his  favorite  room,  the 
library,  with  the  table  wheeled 
close  to  his  arm-chair  on  the 
right  side  of  the  hearth.  It  all 
looked  the  very  picture  of  comfort 
and  refinement  and  elegance.  But 
the  cup  was  doubly  poisoned  to  him 
now ;  last  night's  adventure  had  add- 
ed the  last  drop  of  bitterness  to  it. 
He  could  not  think  of  Raymond 
without  a  poignant  pang.  He 
suspected — and  he  was  right — that 
Raymond  was  thinking  of  him,  won- 
dering whether  it  was  really  all  over 
with  him  this  lime,  and  whether  he 
was  bankrupt  and  his  estate  in  the 
fangs  of  the  creditors ;  and  whether 
he  was  driving  away  from  the 
Court  never  to  see  it  again;  or 
whether  once  more,  for  the  hnndred 
and  ninety-ninth  time,  he  had  weath- 
ered the  storm  and  was  still  afloat 
— even  though  on  a  raft.  Ray- 
mond would  have  scarcely  believed 
it  if  any  one  had  informed  him  that 
he  had  been  the  instrument  of  de- 
stroying Sir  Simon's  one  chance  of 
escape ;  that  he  had  snatched  the 
last  plank  from  him  in  his  ship- 
wreck. It  may  have  been  an  imag- 
inary one,  and  Sir  Simon,  after  the 
fashion  of  drowning  men,  may  have 
been  catching  at  a  straw ;  but  now 
that  it  was  snatched  from  him,  he 
was  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
it  had  been  a  solid  plank  which 
would  have  borne  him  securely  to 
shore.    He  did  not   ask  himself 
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whether  Mr.  Plover  would  have 
entered  into  his  plans,  and  whether, 
supposing  he  found  it  his  interest 
to  do  so,  his  fortune  would  have 
been  equal  to  the  demand ;  he  only 
considered  what  might  have  been, 
and  what  was  not ;  and  thinking  of 
this,  his  indulgent  pity  for  M.  de  la 
Bourbonais  shrank  in  the  bitter  re- 
flection that  he  had  ruined  not 
only  himself  but  his  friend  irretriev- 
ably. They  were  pretty  much  in 
the  same  boat  now. 

Sir  Simon's  self-made  delusions 
had  cleared  away  wonderfully  with- 
in the  last  forty-eight  hours.  He 
drew  no  comparison  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage between  Raymond's  actual 
position  and  his  own.  If  M.  de  la 
Hourbonais  was  a  thief  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  word,  he,  Sir  Si- 
mon, was  a  bankrupt ;  and  a  bank- 
rupt, under  certain  conditions,  may 
mean  a  swindler.  He  had  been  a 
swindler  for  years;  his  life  had  been 
a  sham  these  twenty  years,  and  he 
had  not  the  excuse  of  circumstan- 
ces to  fall  back  on ;  he  had  been 
dishonest  from  extravagance  and 
sheer  want  of  ])rinciple.  "Take  it 
first  and  afford  it  afterwards  "  had 
been  his  theory,  and  he  had  lived 
up  to  it,  and  now  the  day  of  reck- 
oning had  arrived.  Many  a  time 
he  had  said,  half  in  jest,  tliat  Ray- 
mond was  the  richer  man  of  the 
two.  Raymond  used  to  laugh 
mildly  at  the  notion,  but  it  was  true. 
An  ambitious,  extravagant  man  and 
a  contented  poor  one  are  pretty 
much  on  a  level  :  the  one  possesses 
everythini^  he  does  not  want;  the 
other  wants  everything  he  does  not 
possess.  The  unprincipled  spend- 
liirifi  and  the  hi:;h-minded,  strug- 
L;ling  man  were  then  on  an  e(iualily 
of  fi)rtup.e,  or  r.ither  the  hitter  Wiis 
virtually  the  we.illhier  of  the  two. 
But  now  the  distinction  was  washed 
out.    The  proud  consciousness  of 


unstained  honor  and  innermost! 
respect  which hadhitherlo  sustai 
M.  de  la  Bourbonais  and  sweete 
the  cup  of  poverty  to  him  was  gc 
He  was  a  blighted  man,  who  cc 
never  hold  up  his  head 
amongst  his  fellow-men. 
.  "Good  God!  what  dclir 
possessed  him  ?  How  could  h< 
so  infatuated,  so  stupid !"  br 
out  Sir  Simon,  giving  vent  to  « 
was  passing  through  his  m 
"  But,"  he  added  presently,  ' 
was  not  accountable.  I  beli 
grief  and  anxiety  drove  him  tns 
Then  he  recalled  that  answer 
Raymond's,  that  had  sounded  so 
true  at  the  time  :  '*  Yes,  I  can  I 
cy  myself  giving  way,  if  the  ici 
tation  took  a  certain  form,  anc 
I  were  left  to  my  own  strengi 
The  words  sounded  now  like  a  ] 
phecy. 

Of  course  wff  all  know  that, 
cording  to  the  canons  of  poci 
justice,  the  brave,  suffering  t 
should  have  been  in  some  un 
pected  way  succored  in  his  extr 
iiy ;  that  some  angel  in  visible 
invisible  form  should  have  b 
sent  to  hold  him  up  from  slip[ 
into-  the  pit  that  despair  had  < 
for  hin> ;  and  that,  on  the  ot 
hand,  the  wicked  spendthrift  sho 
have  been  left  to  eat  the  bread 
righteous  retribution,  and  suffer 
just  penalty  of  his  evil  behav 
But  poetical  justice  and  the 
of  real  lite  do  not  afWays  agree. 

Sir  Simon,  after  walking  up  : 
down  the  library,  chewing  tlie  ( 
of  bitter  thoughts  until  he  was  s 
of  it,  bethought  himself  that 
breakfast  was  there  he  might 
well  try  and  eat  it  before  it 
cold.    So  he  sat  down  and  pou 
out  his  coffee,  and  then,  by  m 
force  of  habit,  and  without 
faintest   glimmer   of  interest, 
gan  to  turn  over  the  bundle  of  1 
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id  up  beside  the  Times  on 
le.  One  after  another  was 
iway  contemptuously.  'I'he 
igiit  cry  till  they  were  hoarse 
he  need  not  trouble  about 
he  would  be  at  least  that 
:he  gainer  by  his  disgrace, 
ily  his  eye  lighted  on  an  en- 
that  was  not  addressed  in 
1-known  hand  of  the  race  of 
but  in  elide  de  Winton's, 
jore  the  London  post-mark, 
ought  of  Glide  generally  pro- 
3n  Sir  Simon  the  effect  of  a 
run  through  the  left  side; 
took  up  this  letter  with  a 
thrill  of  expectation.  He 
it,  and  a  change  came  over 
: ;  it  was  not  joy — it  was  too 
lin,  too  tremulous  yet  for 
He  must  read  it  again  before 
ted  to  the  first  impression ; 
t  make  sure  that  he  was  not 
ng,  and  the  words  that  danc- 
;  a  will-o'-the-wisp  before 
s  were  real,  written  with  real 
real  paper.  At  last  he  drop- 
letter,  and  a  heartier  pray- 
\  he  had  uttered  since  his 
>od  came  from  him:  **  My 
thank  thee  !  I  have  not  de- 
this  mercy,  but  I  will  try 
rve  it." 

►uried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
nained  mute  and  motionless 
le  minutes.    Then,  starting 

if  suddenly  remembering 
ing,  he  pulled  out  his  watch, 
ed  five  mihutes  of  ten.  The 
cer  and  the  Jew  creditor  were 

by  the  train  that  left  Charing 
t  a  quarter  past  eleven.  Sir 
rang  the  beli  sharply. 
Idle  a  horse,  and  ride  as  fast 

can  with  this  to  the  tele- 
'  he  said  to  his  valet,  who 
2d  the  summons  ;  **  and  the 
t  you  come  hack,  get  ready 
ff  with  me  to  London  by  the 
yr  train." 

XXII. — 38 


The  telegram  prepared  Mr.  Simp- 
son to  see  his  client  appear  at  his 
office  at  two  o'clock  that  afternoon, 
and,  in  obedience  to  its  directions, 
the  Jew  was  there  to  meet  him. 
Glide  dfe  Winton  had  seen  Simpson 
the  day  before,  and  given  him  full 
authority  to  settle  the  Dullerton 
debts  so  as  to  set  Sir  Simon  Har- 
ness free.  He  had  only  arrived  in 
London  that  very  morning,  and  it 
was  the  merest  accident  that  led 
him  to  call  on  the  family  lawyer, 
who  was  also  the  family's  best 
friend,  on  his  way  from  the  station 
to  his  hotel.  Simpson  was  discre- 
tion itself,  and  one  of  the  attributes 
of  that  virtue  is  to  know  when  to 
be  ijidiscreet.  Glide's  first  inquiry 
was  for  Sir  Simon,  with  a  view — 
which  the  astute  lawyer  did  not  see 
through — of  leading  up  to  inquiries 
about  other  friends  at  Dullerton; 
whereupon  Mr.  Simpson  bolted  out 
the  whole  truth,  told  him  of  the  ba- 
ronet's position,  the  long  arrears  of 
debt  that  had  come  against  him,  and 
which  were  to  culminate  in  bank- 
ruptcy within  twenty-four  hours. 
It  was  as  if  the  sky  had  fallen  on 
Glide,  or  the  ground  opened  under 
his  feet. 

"  Thank  goodness  I  am  come  in 
time !"  he  exclaimed  ;  and  there  and 
then  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Sir  Si- 
mon, telling  him  that  proceedings 
were  stopped,  and  that  he,  Glide, 
took  them  in  his  own  hands. 

**  And  this  is  what  you  call  being 
a  friend!"  said  the  young  man,  as  • 
he  and  the  baronet  left  Simpson's 
office  together,  the  one  with  a  light- 
ened purse,  the  other  with  a  heart 
considerably  more  so.  "  To  think'ol 
your  letting  things  go  to  such 
lengths,  and  that  if  I  had  been  a 
day  later  it  would  have  been  all 
over !" 

My  dear  boy  !  what  can  I  say  to 
you }   How  can  I  ever  repay  you?* 
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**By  forgiving  me.  I've  lived 
long  enough  to  find  out  a  secret  or 
two.  One  is  that  it  requires  a  very 
noble  soul  to  forgive  a  man  a  money 
obligation,  and  that  there  is  a  deal 
more  generosity  in  accepting  than 
in  conferring  it.  So  if  you  don't 
pick  a  quarrel  with  me  after  this, 
and  turn  your  back  on  me,  we  are 
quits.    Is  it  a  bargain 

He  held  out  his  hand,  laughing; 
Sir  Simon  wrung  it  till  the  pressure 
made  Glide  wince.  This  was  his 
only  answer,  and  the  only  senti- 
mental passage  the  occasion  gave 
rise  to  between  them. 

It  was  more  than  a  month  since 
Glide  had  left  St.  Petersburg,,  al- 
though the  season  was  still  at  its 
height  there,  and  Isabel's  engage- 
ment was  to  have  lasted  until  the 
end  of  it.  This  had,  however,  been 
brought  to  an  abrupt  and  tragic 
close.  She  had  acted  for  six  weeks 
with  unprecedented  success;  every 
night  was  a  fresh  triumph,  and 
nothing  was  talkpd  of  in  the  salons 
and  clubs  but  the  wonders  of  her 
voice,  the  intense  reality  of  her 
acting,  and  her  rare  beauty.  Ophe- 
lia was  considered  her  grandest 
part.  She  was  playing  it  one  even- 
ing to  a  crowded  house,  in  the 
presence  of  the  imperial  family 
.  and  the  whole  court,  and  seemed 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  j^ower  and 
pathos   that  surpassed  her  finest 

•  preceding  efforts.    She  was  singing 

•  the  mad  scene  with  melting  tender- 
ness ;  the  house  was  breathless, 
hanging  enraptured  on  every  note, 
when  suddenly  the  voice  ceased, 
the  prima  donna  cast  a  wild  look 
on  every  side  of  her,  and  then, 
with  a  shriek  too  terribly  real  to  be 
within  the  compass  of  art,  she  flung 
her  arms  over  her  head,  and,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  fell  insensible  to  the 
ground.    Never  did    any  opera- 


house  witness  so  dramatic  a  sc 
The  spectators  rose  in  a  body  f 
the  pit  to  the  gallery,  shouting 
know  what  had  happened,  and  < 
ing  for  help.  Help  was  i 
enough.  A  man  in  plain  clol 
sprang  from  behind  the  scenes, 
lifted  the  prostrate  Ophelia  be 
any  of  the  actors  could  interf 
There  were  several  medical  i 
among  the  audience,  and  theyn 
ed  in  a  body  to  offer  their  send 
It  was  feared  for  a  moment  I 
she  was  dead  ;  but  the  doctors  s 
pronounced  it  to  be  only  a  sm 
though  it  Was  impossible  to 
what  might  follow  on  the  awal 
ing.  The  emperor  sent  one  of 
chamberlains  to  hear  and  see  ^ 
was  going  on  in  the  green-room, 
inquire  if  the  piece  was  to  be  < 
tinned;  whereupon  the  luci 
manager  flew  out  before  the  f 
lights,  and  falling  on  his  knees  ui 
the  imperial  box,  as  if  he  saw 
knout  suspended  over  his  shouk 
called  heaven  to  witness  thai 
was  a  loyal  subject  and  an  inno 
man,  and  flung  himself  on  the 
perial  clemency.  The  prima  dc 
had  been  seized  with  illness, 
the  opera  could  not  be  finished 
night.  The  czar  waved  his  cl 
ency  to  the  terrified  man,  who  w 
drew,  invoking  all  manner  of  b 
dictions  on  the  mercy  of  the  Fa 
of  all  the  Russians,  and  flew  to! 
what  the  doctors  were  nowsayiuj 
Ophelia.  They  were  saying 
she  was  acting  out  her  part  a 
had  nc^ver  yet  been  acted,  with 
perfection  of  nature — she  was  : 
ing  mad. 

This  was  not  proclaimed  at  o: 
The  affair  was  hushed  up  for  a 
days,  and  kept  out  of  the  m 
papersf  so  that  Glide  only  hear 
accidentally  at  the  club,  where 
happened  to  lounge  in  a  week  2 
the  occurrence.    He  sent  Sur 
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ce  to  make  inquiries  at  the 
ere  Isabel  lodged.  But  they 
I  nothing  of  her  there;  she 
1  taken  away  the  day  after 
ire  at  the  opera,  and  had 
idress.  Glide  went  straight 
vyer,  and  asked  if  there  was 
of  getting  access  to  her 
the  police;  of  learning  at 
ther  she  was  in  an  asylum  ; 
rst  idea  on  hearing  that  she 
I  taken  away  was  that  they 
ed  her  in  some  such  con- 
The  lar.  yer  agreed  with 

this  was  most  probable, 

not  promise  much  help 
ing  the  supposition.  He 
lonestly  willing  to  do  what 
in  the  matter,  but  repeated 
warning  that  little  could 
where  imperial  favor  stood 
ly.  It  was  highly  probable 
czar  would  still  show  his 
nee  toward  the  beautiful 
screening  her  hiding-place 
fact  of  her  being  mad,* in 

her  being  able  to  return 
plete  her  engagement  after 
medical  treatment. 
Dsition  now  seemed  worse 

than  it  had  ever  been, 
ight  of  Isabel's  being  in  a 
se,  a  prey  to  the  most  aw- 
tion  that  humanity  is  sub- 
rudely,  perhaps  cruelly, 
3y  coarse,  pitiless  menials, 
horrible  that  at  first  it 
him  till  he  almost  fancied 
going  mad  himself.  The 

the  bright  young  creature 

first  stirred  the  pulses  of 
jh  heart  was  for  ever  before 

as  she  appeared  to  him 
— how  long  ago  it  seemed  ! 
midst  of  the  splendors  of 

and  that  he  took  her  for  a 
iome  lovely  creature  of  the 
id  the  sunlight.  He  re- 
;d,  with  a  new  sense  of  its 
y  the  strange  air  she  wore, 


walking  on  as  if  half  unconscious 
he  had  wondered  if  she  were  not 
walking  in  her  sleep.  Was  it  a 
phase  of  the  cruel  malady  that  was 
then  showing  itself.^  And  if  so. 
was  she  not^  perhaps,  blameless  from 
the  beginnmg?  This  blight  that 
had  fallen  on  her  in  her  brilliant 
maturity  might  have  been  germi- 
nating then,  making  strange  havoc 
in-  her  mind,  and  impelling  her 
character,  h'er  destiny,  to  fearful 
and  fantastic  issues.  Some  weeks 
passed  while  Glide  was  a  prey  to 
these  harrowing  thoughts,  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  lawyer, 
saying  he  had  something  to  com- 
municate to  him  of  interest. 

**  It  is  not  good  news,"  he  said, 
as  the  Englishman  entered  his  of- 
fice ;  "  but  it  is  better  than  com- 
plete suspense.  The  signora  is  not 
in  St.  Petersburg.  All  our  re- 
searches were  useless  from  the 
first,  as  she  was  carried  off  almost 
immediately  to  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Saxony.** 

"  And  she  is  there  still  ?** 
**  Yes  ;  and  she  has  been  admira- 
bly treated  with  the  utmost  skill 
and  care,  so  much  so  that  it  is  ex- 
pected she  will  be  quite  restored 
after  a  short  period  of  convales- 
cence." 

**  How  did  you  ascertain  all 
this?**  inquired  Glide. 

"  Through  a  client  of  mine  who 
has  been  for  some  time  a  patient 
of  the  establishment.  He  left  it 
very  recently,  and  came  to  see  me 
on  his  return,  and  in  talking  over 
the  place  and  its  inmates  he  de- 
scribed one  in  a  way  that  excited 
my  suspicions.  I  wrote  to  the  di- 
rector, and  put  a  few  questions  cau- 
tiously, and  the  answer  leaves  me 
no  doubt  but  that  the  patient  whom 
my  client  saw  there  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  departure  was  the  lady  who 
interests  you." 
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"  Did  you  hear  who  accompa- 
nied her  to  Saxony  ?" 

'*  My  client  saw  a  person  walking 
in  tlie  grounds  with  her  once,  and 
IVom  the  description  it  must  be  the 
same  who  travelled  with  her  from 
lingland — her  uncle,  in  fact  :  a 
middle-sized  man  with  coal-black 
hair  and  very  white  teeth;  *  decid- 
edly an  unpleasant-looking  person* 
my  client  called  him." 

"  Strange !"  murmured  Glide. 
That  description  does  not  tally 
with  my  recollection  of  the  man 
who  called  himself  her  uncle,  ex- 
cept that  he  had  a  forbidding  coun- 
tenance and  was  of  medium  height. 
He  had  a  quantity  of  gray,  almost 
white,  hair,  and  not  a  sound  tooth 
in  his  head." 

"  Humph  !  White  hair  may  turn 
black,  and  new  teeth  may  be  made 
lo  replace  lost  ones,"  observed  the 
lawyer.  "  I  would  not  be  put  off 
the  scent  by  changes  of  that  sort, 
if  the  main  points  coincided." 

**  Very  true.  I  must  start  at  once, 
then,  for  Saxony,  and  try  and  see 
for  myself.  I  shall  have  difficulty 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  di- 
^rectors  of  the  j)lace,  I  dare  say. 
Can  you  help  nie  by  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  any  of  them 

"Yes;  I  am  well  known  to  the 
principal  medical  man  by  name, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  line  to  him 
with  pleasure." 

He  wrote  it,  and  shook  hands 
with  his  client  and  wished  him 
good-speed. 

elide  travelled  without  halting 
till  he  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
asylum.  His  letter  procured  him 
admittance  at  once  to  the  private 
room  of  the  medical  man,  and, 
what  was  of  greater  importance,  it 
inclined  the  latter  to  credit  his 
otherwise  almost  incredible  story. 
When  Glide  had  told  all  he  deem- 
ed necessary,  the  doctor  informed 


him  that  the  patient  whom  h( 
lieved  to  be  his  wife  had  air 
left  the  house  and  the  countrjr 
gether;  she  had  spent  three 
weeks  under  his  care,  and  was 
well  enough  to  be  removed, 
had,  by  his  advice,  been  t 
home  for  the  benefit  of  native 
It  was  just  three  days  since 
had  left  Saxony.  The  doctor  c 
give  no  idea  as  to  where  she 
gone,  beyond  that  she  had  retui 
to  England  ;  he  knew  nothinj 
the  whereabouts  of  her  native  p 
there,  and  her  uncle  had  left 
clue  to  his  future  residence. 

Glide  was  once  more  bafflec 
fate,  and  found  himself  again 
dead-lock.  In  answer  to  his 
quiries  concerning  the  nature 
Isabel's  disease,  the  medical 
said  that  it  was  hereditar)', 
therefore  beyond  the  likelihw 
not  to  say  possibility — of  ra( 
cure.  Thi.s,  it  seemed,  was  thet 
attack  from  which  she  had  sufie 
The  first  was  in  early  girlhood, 
fore  the  patient  was  eiglitcen: 
second,  somewhat  later  and 
much  longer  duration — it 
lasted  six  years,  her  uncle  s 
then  canie  the  third  crisis,  wl 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  impr( 
general  health  of  the  patient, 
more  probably  to  the  more  j 
cious  and  enlightened  treaUi 
she  had  met  with,  had  passed 
very  rapidly.  It  was,  however 
from  being  a  cure.  It  was  at 
but  a  recovery,  and  the  dis 
might  .at  any  moment  show  it 
again  in  a  more  obstinate  and( 
gerous  form.  Perfect  quiet,  I 
dom  from  excitement,  whether n 
tal  or  physical,  were  indispens; 
conditions  for  preserving  her  aga 
another  crisis.  It  was  needles 
add  after  this  that  the  career  oi 
actrass  was  the  most  fatal  one 
unfortunate  young  woman  c( 
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;pte<L  But  in  that,  no 
e  was  more  passive  than 


his  new  light  on  his  path, 
itened  his  return  to  Eng- 
her  than  ever,  it  seemed, 
jourrtey's  end,  and  laden 
eavier  burden  than  when 
It.  Marcli !  march  I  was 
command  that  sounded  in 
iriving  him  on  and  on  like 
dering  Jew,  and  never  let- 
get  nearer  the  goal. 
J  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
ative  place.  She  had  told 
was  Scotch,  and  her  name 
too,  though  she  was  per- 
e  from  the  native  accent 
arked  her  uncle's  speech 
gly.  But  what  did  that 
her  way  ?  Was  Cameron 
,  or  Prcndergast  his  ?  He 
I  a  new  name  in  his  travels, 
A  she.  Still,  feeble  as  the 
IS,  it  was  the  only  one  he 
lide  him ;  so  he  started  for 

as  soon  as  he  landed  in 

having  previously  taken 
lution  to  acquaint  the  po- 
[x)ndon  willi  his  present 
and  what  had  led  him  to 
sabel  were  sufficiently  rc- 
to  appear  again  in  public, 
^bable  that  the  brutal  man 
IS  in  reality  no  more  than 
master — would  have  made 
gagcment  for  her  with  a 

and  she  might  at  this 
be  singing  her  brain  away 
benefit  in  some  i)rovincial 

It  was  clear  he  shunned 
city  of  the  London  stage, 
^ught  of  these  things  as  he 
over  the  purple  heather  of 
ilands,  following  now  one 

ow  another;  and  his  heart 
rithin  him  and  smote  him 
mgry  and  vindictive  feel- 
ird  Isabel ;  and  tears,  that 


were  no  disgrace  to  his  manhood, 
forced  themselves  from  his  eyes. 
Poor  child  !  She  was  not  to  blame, 
then,  for  wrecking  his  life,  and 
coming  again  like  an  evil  genius  to 
thrust  him^bi'xk  into  the  abyss  just 
as  he  had  climbed  to  safety,  beck- 
oned onwards  and  upwards  by  an- 
other angel  form.  She  was  a  victim 
herself,  and  had  perhaps  never  meant 
to  deceive  or  betray  him,  but  had 
loved  him  with  her  mad,  untutored 
heart  as  well  as  she  knew  how. 

The  winter  days  dragged  on 
drearily,  as  he  went  from  place  to 
place  in  Scotland,  and  found  no 
trace  of  the  missing  one,  heard 
nothing  that  gave  him  any  hopes 
of  finding  her.  The  police  were 
equally  unsuccessful  in  London. 
Stanton  had  gone  back  there,  vtry 
much  against  his  inclination  ;  but 
Glide  insisted  that  he  would  be  of 
more  use  in  the  busy  streets,  keep- 
ing his  keen  eyes  open,  than  follow- 
ing his  master  in  his  wanderings 
up  and  down  Scotland. 

One  dark  afternoon  the  valet  was 
walking  along  Regent  Street,  when 
he  stopped  to  look  at  some  prints 
in  a  music-shop.  The  gas  was  ^ 
lighted,  and  streamed  in  a  brilliant 
blaze  over  the  gaudily-attired  tenors 
and  prime  donne  that  were  piling  the 
agony  on  the  backs  of  various  opera- 
tic songs.  Stanton  was  considering 
them,  and  mentally  commenting  on 
the  manner  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  found  it  good  to  spend  their 
lives  making  faces  and  throwing 
themselves  into  contortions  that 
appeared  to  him  equally  painful  and 
ridiculous,  when  he  noticed  a  lady 
inside  the  shop  engaged  in  choos- 
ing some  music.  She  was  dressed 
in  black,  and  he  only  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  side  face  through  her 
veil ;  but  the  glimpse  made  him 
start.  He  watched  her  take  the 
roll  of  music  from  the  shopman,  se« 
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cure  it  in  a  little  leathern  case,  and 
then  turn  to  leave  the  shop.  She 
walked  out  leisurely,  but  the  mo- 
ment she  opened  the  door  she 
quickened  her  pace  almost  to  a 
run  :  and  before  Stanton  knew  where 
he  was,  she  had  rushed  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street.  He  hastened 
after  her,  but  a  string  of  carriages 
and  cabs  intervened  and  blocked 
the  street  for  some  moments.  As 
soon  as  it  was  clear,  he  saw  the 
flight  figure  in  black  stepping  into 
an  omnibus.  He  hailed  it,  gesticu- 
lating and  hallooing  frantically ; 
but  the  conductor,  with  the  spirit 
of  contradiction  peculiar  to  con- 
ductors, kept  his  head  persistently 
turned  the  other  way.  Stanton  tore 
after  him,  waving  his  umbrella  and 
whistling,  all  to  no  purpose,  until 
at  last  he  stopped  for  want  of 
breath.  At  the  same  moment  the 
omnibus  pulled  up  to  let  some  tra- 
vellers alight;  he  overtook  it  this 
time,  and  got  in.  The  great  ma- 
chine went  thundering  on  its  way, 
and  there  opposite  to  him  sat  the 
lady  in  black,  his  master's  wife,  he 
was  ready  to  swear,  if  she  was  in 
^  the  land  of  the  living.  He  saw  the 
features  very  indistinctly,  but  well 
enough  to  be  certain  of  their  iden- 
tity ;  the  height  and  contour  were 
the  same,  and  so  was  the  mass  of 
jet  black  hair  that  escaped  in  thick 
plaits  from  under  the  small  black 
bonnet.  Then  there  was  the  con- 
clusive fact  of  his  having  seen  her 
in«a  music-shop.  This  clinched 
the  matter  for  Stanton.  The  omni- 
bus stopped,  the  lady  got  out,  ran 
to  the  corner  of  the  street,  and 
waited  for  another  to  come  up,  and 
jumped  into  it;  Stanton  meanwhile 
following  her  like  her  shadow.  She 
saw  it,  and  he  saw  that  she  saw  it, 
and  that  she  was  frightened  and 
trying  to  get  away  from  him.  Why 
should  she  do  so  if  she  were  not 


afraid  of  being,  recpgnised  1 
was  not  a  gentleman,  and  coi 
no  reason  for  an  unprotected 
woman  being  frightened  at 
looking  fixedly  at  her  and  jm: 
her,  unless  she  had  a  giiilt 
science.  He  sat  as  near  as  h 
to  her  in  the  omnibus,  and  ^ 
pulled  up  to  let  her  down 
down.  She  hurried  np  a 
quiet  street  off  Totteuhara 
Road,  and  on  reaching  a  s< 
tached  small  hotise,  flew  i 
steps  and  pulled  violently 
bell.  Stanton  was  beside 
an  instant. 

Excuse  me,  ma*am,  but  1 
you.  I  don't  mean  to  do  y 
'arm,  only  to  tell  you  th; 
Stanton,  Mr.  Glide's  valet;  \ 
my  master's  wife  !*' 

He  was  excited,  bat  res 
in  his  manner. 

"  You  are  mistaken/'  rcpli 
lady,  shrinking  into  the  do 
"  I  know  nothing  about  j 
never  heard  of  Mr.  Glide,  ai 
not  married  I" 

Stanton  was  of  course  pr 
for  the  denial,  and  showed  t 
of  surprise  or  incredulity; 
spite  of  himself,  her  tone  of 
ance  staggered  him  a  littli 
could  not  say  whether  th^soi 
the  voice  resembled  that  o 
de  Winton.  Its  echoes  had  li 
very  faintly  in  his  memory,  \ 
many  other  voices  and  soun< 
swept  over  it  during  the  inter 
years  that  he  could  not  thi 
affirm  whether  the  voice  he  h 
heard  was  hers  or  not.  Bef 
had  found  any  answer  to  thii 
tion,  footsteps  were  audible  j 
ing  on  the  tarpauling  of  the  i 
entry,  and  a  slip-shod  serva 
opened  the  door.  The  lady 
quickly  in  ;  Stanton  followed 
Vou  must  leave  me  I"  sh 
turning  on  him.    "  This  is  my 
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id  if  you  give  any  more 
:e  he  will  have  you  taken 
)dy."  She  spoke  in  a  loud 
d  as  she  ceased  the  parlor 
opened,  and  a  gentleman 
vcteen  coat  and  slippers 
ward  with  a  newspaper 
id. 

's  the  matter  ?  What  is  all 
t?"  he  demanded  bland- 
ig  forward  to  reconnoitre 
who  did  not  look  at  all 
It  grim  and  resolute,  like 
lo  had  conquered  his  foot- 
le  premises,  and  meant  to 

[  am  Stanton,  Mr.  Glide's 

is  lady  knows  me  well,  if 
>  »» 

!  I  never  saw  him  in  my 
ion't  know  who  Mr.  Glide 
ested  the  young  lady  in  a 
"This  man  has  annoyed 
le  way  home.    Send  him 

St  speak  to  you,  sir,"  said 
stoutly.  "  I  cannot  leave 
I  without." 

walk  in  5,"  said  the  gentle- 
ing  his  newspaper  towards 
parlor ;  "  and  you,  my  dear, 
ike  off  your  bonnet." 
,  sir,  be  good  eriOngh  to 
ur  business,"    he  began 

door  was  closed, 
msiness  isn't  with  you,  sir, 
I  your  daughter,  if  she 
daughter,"  said  Stanton, 
ing  is  certain — she's  my 
wife;  there  an't  no  use  in 
ing  it,  and  the  best  thing 
do  is  to  speak  out  to  her 
peniteiit-like,  and  he'll  for- 
,  poor  thing,  and  do  the 

can  for  her,  which  will 
r  than  what  that  uncle  of 
)een  doin'  for  her,  draggin' 
It  everywhere  and  driving 
r  creature  crazy.  That's 
e  got  to  say,  sir,  and  I 


'ope  you'll  see  as  it's  sense  and 
reason." 

The  occupant  of  the  velveteen 
slippers  listened  to  this  speech  with 
eyes  that  grew  rounder  and  rounder 
as  it  proceeded ;  then  he  threw  back 
his  head  and  laughed  till  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks. 

**  My  good  man,  there's  some  mis- 
take !  You've  mistaken  my  daugh- 
ter for  somebody  else ;  she  never 
was  married  in  her  life,  and  she  has 
no  uncle  that  ever  I  heard  of.  Ha  ! 
ha!  ha!  It's  the  best  joke  I  ever 
heard  in  my  life  !" 

"  Excuse  me ;  it  an't  no  joke  at 
all !"  protested  Stanton,  nettled, 
and  resolved  not  to  be  shaken  by 
the  ring  of  honesty  there  was  in  the 
man's  laugh.  "  You  mayn't  know 
the  person  that  calls  himself  her 
uncle,  but  I  do,  sir.  Mayhap  you 
are  duped  by  the  rascal  yourself; 
but  it'll  all  come  out  now.  I  have 
it  all  in  the  palm  of  my  hand."  And 
he  opened  that  capacious  member 
and  closed  it  again  significantly. 
"  Your  daughter  must  either  come 
away  with  me  quietly,  or  I'll  call 
the  police  and  have  her  taken  off 
whether  she  will  or  no  !"  ^ 

"  I  tell  you,  man,  you  are  under 
some  preposterous  mistake,"  said  the 
gentleman,  his  blandness  all  gone, 
and  his  choler  rising.    "  My  name 

is  Honey.    I  am  a  clerk  in  H  

Bank,  and  my  daughter,  Eliza  Jane 
Honey,  has  never  left  me  since 
she  was  born.  She  is  an  artist, 
a  singer,  and  gives  lessons  in  sing- 
ing in  some  of  the  firsit  houses  in 
London  !" 

"Singer!  Singing  lessons!  Ha! 
Just  so !  I  know  it  all,"  said  Stan- 
ton, his  mouth  compressing  itself 
in  a  saturnine  smile.  "I  know  it 
all,  and  I  tell  you  I  don't  leave  this 
'ouse  without  her." 

"Gonfound  yourinsolence !  What 
do  you  mean?    You'd  better  be 
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gone  this  instant,  or  I'll  call  the  po- 
lice and  gwQ  you  into  custody  !" 

"  No,  sir,  don't  try  it ;  it  won't 
answer,"  said  Stanton,  imperturba- 
ble. "  It  'ud  only  make  more  trou- 
ble ;  the  poor  thing  has^enough  on 
her  already,  and  I'm  not  the  one  to 
make  more  for  her.  If  you  call  in 
the  police  I've  sometliing  *ere," 
slapping  his  waistcoat  pocket,  '*  as 
'ud  settle  at  once  which  of  us  was 
to  be  took  up." 

Before  Mr.  Honey  could  say 
anytiiing  in  answer  to  this,  a  voice 
came  carrolling  down  the  stairs, 
singing  some  air  from  an  opera, 
rich  with  trills  and  fioriture, 

"  There  it  is !  The  very  voice  ! 
The  very  tune  I've  'eard  her  sing 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Lanwold  !" 
exclaimed  Stanton. 

The  singer  dashed  into  the  room, 
but  broke  off  in  her  trills  on  see- 
ing him. 

What  I  you  are  not  gone } 
Papa,  who  is  he  V* 

**  My  dear,  he  is  either  a  madman 
or — or  worse,"  said  her  father. 
**  It's  llie  most  extraordinary  thing 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life  I" 

**  Speak  out,  ma'am,  and  don't  you 
fear  I'll  do  you  any  'arm  ;  my  master 
wouldn't  *ave  it,  not  f(^r  all  the 
money  he's  worth.  Nobody  knows 
the  sum  he's  spent  on  them  detec- 
tives already  to  try  and  catch  you; 
and  it  speaks  badly  for  the  lot  to 
say  they've  not  caught  you  long 
ago.  But  don't  you  be  afraid  of  me, 
ma'am  !"  urged  Stanton,  making  his 
•voice  as  mild  as  he  could. 

Eliza  Jane's  answer  was  a  peal 
of  laughter. 

"  Why  should  I  be  afraid  of  you  ? 
I  never  laid  my  eyes  on  you  before, 
or  you  on  me;  you  mistake  me  for 
somebody  else,  I  tell  you.  I  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Glide,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain he  never  heard  of  me.  The 
idea  of  your  insisting  that  I'm  his 


wife !"  And  she  laughed  agaii 
there  was  a  nervous  twitch 
her  mouth,  and  Stanton  saw  i 
As  like  as  two  peas  in  a  ] 
was  his  emphatic  remark,  as  i 
liberately  scanned  her  face. 

There  was  no  denying  the  i 
blance,  indeed.  The  fac< 
fuller,  the  features  more  dcvc 
but  the  interval  of  years  wou 
plain  that. 

Look  at  roy  hupd!  You 
have  no  wedding-ring.^  Ask 
few  questions ;  you  will  find  o 
blunder  at  once,  if  you  only 
she  said. 

Stanton  paused  for  a  momi 
if  trying  to  recall  somethinj 
might  serve  as  a  test, 

"  r  'ave  it !"  he  said,  look 
with  a  look  of  triumph.  ^ 
your  mouth,  nia'an);  and  let  ni 
into  it!" 

He  advanced  towards  h< 
pecting  instant  compliance. 
Miss  Honey  rushed  beliin 
father  with  a  cry  of  terror  ai 
gust.  The  movement  was  pe 
natural  under  the  circunis 
but  Stanton  saw  it  in  the  li 
his  own  suspicions. 

Ha  !  I  guessed  as  muc 
said,  drawing  away,  and  sj>oa] 
a  quiet  tone  of  regret.  " 
sure  of  it.  Well,  yoa  give 
choice.  I  know  toy  dooty  to 
but  I  know  my  dooty  to  my 
too.**  He  went  toward  the  w 
intending  to  throw  it  uj)  and 
a  policenuin. 

"  Stop  I  "cried  Mr.  Honey, 
do  you  expect  to  find  in  my 
ter's  mouth 

That,  sir,  is  known  to  h 
to  me,"  was  the  oracular 
"If  she  has  nothing  in  it  r 
convict  her,  she  needn't  be 
to  let  me  look  into  it." 

Mr.  Honey  turned  aside,  t» 
his  forehead  with  his  forefing 
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with  the  thumb  toward 
After  this  rapid  and  sig- 
:tle  pantomime,  he  said 
his  daughter : 
lear,  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
e  man  have  his  way.  He 
hat  there  is  nothing  to  see. 
i  gratify  his  singular  curi- 

rl  was  now  too  frightened 
r  ludicrous  side  of  the  per- 
;  shg  advanced  gravely  to 
on  which  a  gas-burner 
rong,  clear  light,  and  open- 
louth.  Stanton  came  and 
to  it.  **  Please  to  lift  the 
IS  wide  open  as  you  can, 
it  was  tlie  third  tooth  from 
of  her  left  jaw." 
J  as  he  desired,  but,  after 
losely  all  round,  he  could 
ing  but  two  fine,  pearly 
ucth,  all  ivory,  without  the 
glimmer  of  gold  or  silver 
tlie  presence  of  even  an 
one. 

g  your  pardon,  ma'am  1 
thwisand  pardons,  sir  !  I 

made,  a  great  mistake ! 
vcd  shameful  rude  to  you 
young  lady ;  but  I  hope 
give  me.  I  was  only  do- 
looty  to  my  master.  I'm 
lan  1  can  say  for  my  mis- 
Hoth  father  and  daughter 
tliankful  to  be  rid  of  l)im 
)ld  their  free  and  uncondi- 
irdon.  They  even  went 
h  of  regretting  that  he  iiad 
mch  trouble  and  such  an 
Tt  adventure  all  to  nopur- 
l  cordially  wished  him  bet- 
ss  next  time,  as  he  with- 
jfusely  apologizing. 
,  he  must  be  an  escaped 

cried  the  young  lady,  as 
loor  closed  on  Stanton, 
•e  say  they  took  me  for  a 
md  indeed  no  wonder!" 
nton's    reflection,  as  he 


heard  a  peal  of  laughter  through 
the  window. 

The  adventure  left,  nevertheless, 
an  uneasy  feeling  on  his  mind,  and 
the  next  day  he  called  on  Mr. 
Peckitt,  the  dentist,  and  related  it. 
Mr.  Peckitt  had  not  seen  the  wear- 
er of  the  silver  tooth  since  the  lime 
he  had  attended  her  before  her  de- 
parture for  Berlin  ;  but  he  had  seen 
her  uncle,  and  made  an  entire  set 
of  false  teeth  for  him.  He  took 
the  liberty  on  first  seeing  him  of  in- 
quiring for  the  young  lady  ;  but  her 
uncie  answered  curtly  that  she  was 
in  no  need  of  dental  services  at  pre- 
sent, and  turned  off  the  subject  by 
some  irrelevant  remark.  Mr.  Peck- 
itt, of  course,  took  the  hint,  and  nev- 
er reverted  to  it.  This  was  all  he 
had  to  tell  Stanton  ;  but  he  did  not 
confirm  the  valet's  certainty  as  to 
the  non-identity  of  Miss  Honey  on 
the  grounds  of  the  absence  of  the 
silver  tooth.  It  was,  he  thougiit, 
improbable  that  his  patient  should 
have  parted  with  that  odd  append- 
age, and  that,  if  so,  she  should  have 
gone  to  a  strange  dentist  to  have  it 
replaced  by  an  ordinary  tooth  ;  but 
either  of  these  alternatives  was  pos- 
sible. • 

This  was  all  the  information  that 
Stanton  had  for  his  master  when 
the  latter  returned  from  his  boot- 
less search  in  Scotland. 

On  the  following  day  Sir  Simon 
Harness  came  to  London  and 
heard  of  the  strange  adventure. 
He  was  inclined  to  attach  more 
importance  to  it  than  Glide  appa- 
rently did. 

"  Suppose  this  so-called  Eliza 
Jane  Honey  should  not  have  betMi 
Isabel,**  he  said,  "but  some  one 
like  her — the  same  whom  you  siiw 
at  Dieppe.^"  Glide  shook  his 
head. 

"  Impossible  !  /  could  not  be 
deceived,  though   Stanton  might. 
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This  Miss  Honey,  too,  was  fuller  in 
the  face,  and  altogether  a  more  ro- 
bust person,  than  Isabel,  as  Stanton 
remembers  her.  Now,  after  the  ter- 
rible attack  that  she  has  suffered 
lately,  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
she  is  worn  and  thin,  poof  child  I*' 

"  That  is  true.  Still,  there  re- 
mains the  coincidence  of  the  splen- 
did voice  and  of  her  being  an  ar- 
tist. If  I  were  you,  I  would  not 
rest  till  I  saw  her  myself." 

"  It  would  only  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.  Stanton  has  startled 
me  over  and  over  again  for  nothing. 
Every  pair  of  black  eyes  and  bright 
complexion  that  he  sees  gives  him 
a  turn,  as  he  says,  and  sets  him  off 
on  the  chase.  No ;  the  woman  I 
saw  at  Dieppe  was  my  wife — I  am 
as  sure  of  that  as  of  my  own  iden- 
tity. I  did  not  get  near  enough  to 
her  to  say,  *  Arc  you  my  wife  V  but 
I  am  as  certain  of  it  as  if  I  had." 
He  promised,  however,  to  satisfy 
Sir  Simon,  that  he  would  go  to 
Tottcnliam  Court  and  see  Miss 
Honey. 

Wiiile  Glide  s  tongue  was  engaged 
on  this  absorbing  topic,  he  was 
mentally  reverting  to  another  sub- 
ject which,  was  scarcely  less  absorb- 
mg,  and  which  was  closer  to  his 
heart.  His  love  for  Franceline 
had  not  abated  one  atom  of  its  ar- 
dor since  absence  and  a  far  more 
impassable  gulf  had  parted  him  from 
her;  her  image  reigned  supreme  in 
his  heart  still,  and  accompanied 
him  in  his  waking  and  sleeping 
thoui»iits.  He  felt  no  compunction^ 
for  this.  His  conscience  tendered 
full  and  unflinching  allegiance  to 
the  letter  of  the  i\ioral  law,  but  it 
was  in  bondage  to  none  of  those 
finer  spiritual  tenets  that  ruled  and 
influenced  Franceline.  He  would 
have  cut  off  his  right  hand  rather 
than  outrage  her  memory  by  so 
much  as  an  unworthy  thought;  but 
he  gave  his  heart  full  freedom  to 


retain  and  foster  its  love  for 
He  had  not  her  clear  spiritual 
sight  to  discern  the  sinfulness 
this,  any  more  than  he  had  here 
inward  strength  to  enable  hin 
crush  the  sin  out  of  his  heart,  e 
if  he  had  tried,  which  he  did  i 
It  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fa 
that  his  love  for  her  was  unlaw 
Nothing  could  make  it  guilty;  i 
was  in  his  own  power,  and 
purity  of  its  object  its  best 
tection.  She  was  an  angel, 
could  only  be  worshipped  with 
reverent  love  that  one  of  her  i 
pure  kindred  spirits  might  ao 
without  offence  or  contaniinal 
Such  was  Glide's  code,  and,  i 
wanted  any  internal  proof  of 
own  loyalty  to  sanction  it,  he  h: 
in  the  shape  of  many  deep-dr 
sighs — prayers,  he  called  them, 
perhaps  they  were — that  Franc( 
might  not  suffer  on  his  accc 
but  might  forget  him,  and  be  h: 
after  a  lime  with  some  wort 
husband.  He  had  been  quite  I 
est  when  he  sighed  tliese  sigiis 
least  he  thought  he  was;  yet  w 
Sir  Simon,  meaning  to  console 
and  make  things  smooth  and  c 
fortable,  assured  him  emphatic 
that  they  had  been  both  haj 
mistaken  in  the  nature  of  Fra 
line's  feelings,  and  then  basely 
cruelly  insinuated  that  Ponsc 
Anwyll  was  in  a  fair  way  to  n 
her  a  good  husband  by  and 
Glide  felt  a  pang  more  acute  t 
any  he  had  yet  experienced, 
is  often  the  case  with  us.  We  n 
know  how  much  insincerity  thei 
in  the  best  of  our  prayers — the; 
self  ones — until  we  are  threatc 
with  the  grant  of  them. 

Sir  Simon  said  nothing  about 
stolen  ring.     His  friendship 
Raymond  partook  of  that  sti 
personal  feeling  which  made 
dishonor  in  its  object  touch 
like  a  personal  stain.     He  C( 
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ar  even  to  admit  it  to  him- 
lat  his  ideal  was  destroyed, 
la  Bourbonais  liad  been  his 
3f  truth,  of  manly  indepen- 
of  everything  that  was  noble. 
,  and*  good.  There  are  many 
lis  in  the  scale  that  separates 
dinary  honest  man  from  the 
man  of  honor.  Sir  Simon 
count  several  of  the  former 
but  he  knew  but  one  of  the 
type.  ^He  had  never  known 
nc  whom  he  would  have 
on  the  same  pinnacle  of  un- 
,  impregnable  honor  with 
)nd.  Now  that  he  had  fall- 
«emed  as  if  the  very  strong- 
f  Sir  Simon's  own  faith  had 
dered ;  he  could  disbelieve 
hing,  he  could  doubt  every- 
where was  truth  to  be 
who  was  to  be  trusted,  since 
>nd  de  la  Bourbonais  had 
*  But  meantime  he  would 
him  as  long  as  he  could, 
luld  not  be  the  first  to  speak 
disgrace  to  any  one.  He 
lide  l)f)vv  Raymond  had  lost, 
m,  a  considerable  sum  of 
recently,  through  the  dis- 
y  of  a  bank,  and  how  he  had 
the  loss  with  the  mosf  in- 
le  philosopiiy,  because  just 
t  so  liai)pened  he  did  not 
;he  money ;  but  since  then 
iline's  health  had  become 
elicate,  and  slie  was  ordered 
rarm  climate,  and  these  few 
ids  would  have  enabled  him 
I  her  there,  and  her  father  was 
tterly  lamenting  the  loss, 
e  was  all  excitement  in  a  n[io* 

t  now  you  can  supply  them  ?" 
:d.  "  Or  rather  let  me  do  it 
h  you !  I  must  not,  of 
,  appear;  but  it  will  be 
ling  to  know  I  am  of  use  to 
D  both  of  them.  You  can 
manage  it,  can  you  not }  M. 
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de  la  Bourbonais  would  make  no 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  service 
from  you.V* 

"  Humph  !  As  ill-luck  will  have 
it,  there  is  a  coldness  between  us  at 
present,"  said  Sir  Simon — "  a  little 
tifif  that  will  blow  off  after  a  while  • 
but  meanwhile  Bourbonais  is  as  un- 
a])proachabIe  as  a  porcupine.  He's 
as  proud  as  Lucifer  at  any  time, 
and*I  fear  there  is  no  one  but  my- 
self from  whom  he  would  accept  a 
service  of  the  kind." 

**  Could  not  Langrove  manage 
it?  They  seemed  on  affectionate 
terms,"  said  Glide. 

"  Oh  !  no,  oh  !  no.  That  would 
never  do  !"  said  Sir  Simon  quickly. 
"  I  don't  see  any  one  at  Dullerton 
but  myself  who  could  attempt  it." 

"  Well,  but  some  one  roust,  since 
you  say  you  can't,"  argued  Glide 
with  impatience.  "  When  do  you 
return  to  the  Gourt  ?" 

did  not  mean  to  return  just 
yet  a  while.  You  see,  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  business  to  look  to — 
of  a  pleasant  sort,  thanks  to  you, 
my  dear  boy,  but  still  imperative 
and  admitting  of  no  delay.  I  can't 
possibly  leave  town  until  it  has 
been  settled." 

I  should  have  thought  Simpson 
might  have  attended  to  it.  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  legal  matters  said 
the  young  man  with  some  asperity. 
He  could  not  understand  Sir  Si- 
mon's being  hindered  by  mere  bu- 
siness from  sparing  a  day  in  a  case 
of  such  emergency,  and  for  such  a 
friend.  It  was  unlike  him  to  be 
*  selfish,  and  this  was  downright 
heartlessness. 

"Simpson.^  To  be  sure!"  ex- 
claimed the  baronet  jubilantly, 
starting  up  and  seizing  his  hat. 
**  I  will  be  off  and  see  him  this 
minute.  Simpson  is  sure  to  hit  on 
some  device;  he's  never  at  a  loss 
for  anythirfg." 
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I  SPARE  you  M.  Jourdain*s  oft- 
quoted  saying.  Too  often,  I  fear, 
I  successfully  imitate  the  **  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme"  in  speaking 
prose  without  knowing  it — aye,  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  think  to 
woo  llie  Muse  most  ardently,  liut 
great  is  the  courage  demanded  to 
announce  a  purpose  to  be  prosaic 
— prosy,  it  may  be — with  premedi- 
tation. Especially  true  is  this 
when,  as  in  the  case  before  me,  the 
subject  itself  ranks  high  as  poetry. 
Mr.  Longfellow,  in  some  of  his 
later  writings,  may  seem  to  aim 
at,  or  does,  perhaps,  unconsciously 
catch,  that  tone,  made  fashionable 
by  the  younger  Victorian  songsters, 
which  sets  the  poet  apart  as  a 
being  differing  from  his  kind,  and 
makes  him,  as  the  English  poet- 
laureate  does,  *M)orn  in  a  golden 
clime" 

"  With  golden  stars  above." 

lUit  in  his  "Tale  of  Acndic"  our 
American  Wordsworth  touches  with 
sympathetic  finger  the  chords  that 
vibrate  with  feeling  in  common 
hearts.  This  is  the  lyre  he  sweeps 
with  a  magic  sweetness  not  excell- 
ed by  any  modern  English  poet. 
Evangeline  is  a  poem  of  the 
hearth  and  domestic  love.  That 
is  to  say,  though  it  is  true  the  hero- 
ine and  her  betrothed  never  come 
together  in  one  hapi)y  iionie,  the 
feelings  described  are  sucii  as  might 
without  shame  beat  tenderly  in  any 
Cliristian  maiden'sbreast ;  such,  too, 
as  any  husband  miglit  wish  his  wife 
to  feel.  How  different  is  this  from 
the  fierce  ])assion — a  surrender  to 
the  lower  nature — which  burns  and 
writhes    and    contorts    itself  in 


Mr.  Swinburne's  heroines!  C 
Christian  Love,  the  other  the  ] 
brutishness  of  Juvenal's  Mess 
It  may  be  said  indeed  with 
that,  in  portraying  a  Catholic 
en  and  a  Catholic  cq|nniunit) 
Longfellow  has,  with  the  int 
of  genius,  reflected  in  this 
the  purity  and  fidelity  bles» 
the  church  in  the  love  it  sane 
His  admirers,  therefore,  cann 
regret  that  debasing  contact  w 
new  school  of  the  XIXth-c( 
realism  which,  in  such  an  one 
later  poems,  for  example,  ai 
entitled  "  Love,"  draws  him 
worship  of  the  "  languors' 
"  kisses"  of  the  Lucrefian 
The  love  of  Evangeline  \\ 
which  is  affected  by  refined  woi 
every  society — humble  thoui 
poet's  heroine  be  ;  th<«othcr 
the  veil  from  woman's  wcakn 
The  charm  of  the  poem  is 
transports  us  to  a  scene  Arc 
idyltic,  yet  which  impresses  u 
its  truthfulness  to  nature, 
is  not  Acadia  only,  but  Ar 
'I'he  nymphs,  and  the  shc| 
and  shepherdesses,  and  tht 
Pan  with  his  oaten  reed,  pi 
the  stage  costumes  worn  by 
in  tlie  i)ages  of  Virgil  or  o 
canvas  of  Watteau,' and,  lo ! 
they  are  in  real  life  in  the  y 
of  (irand  l*re — Evangeline  m 
the  kine,  (iabriel  L.ijeunesst 
Micliael  the  fiddler,  and  the 
Acadian  meadows  walled 
tliL-ir  dykes  from  the  turm( 
war  that  shook  the  world  all  n 
them.  'I'he  i)icture  is  truthfii 
truthful  rather  by  the  effect  ( 
bold  touches  that  befit  the 
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than  in  tlie  multitude  of 
some  more  prosaic,  some 
arm  in  g-^which,  massed  to- 
lake  up  the  more  faithful 
of  the  historian.  The  de- 
of  scenery  in  the  poem 
the  natural  features  of 
rly-separated  and  different 
of  the  country;  the  Evan- 
Grand  Vx^  is  not  in  all 
the  Acadian  girl  of  Char- 
Miiidock ;  the  history  of 
manners  on  the  shores  of 
a  of  Mines,  •  as  depicted 
)oet,  is  sadly  at  variance 
angry,  tumultuous,  suspi- 
>od-stained  annals  of  those 
Its.  Strange  as  it  may 
poem  is  truer  of  the  Aca- 
to-day,  again  living  in 
Dtia,  than  of  their  expatri- 
jfathers.  Remoteness  of 
not  mean,  in  their  case,  a 
ge  of  peace  and  plenty. 
1  it!  It  meant  ceaseless 
the  borders,  the  threats 
gues  of  a  deadly  national 
ev^r-present,  overhanging 
exile,  military  tyranny, 
istant  English  espionage, 
olute  peace  reigns  within 
ships  still  peopled  by  tlieir 
nts,  and  the  Acadian  peas- 
l  illage  maiden  cling  in  si- 
i  undisturbed  to  the  man- 
r  fathers  brought  from  Nor- 
early  three  centuries  ago. 
"St  few  lines  give  the  color- 
le  whoje  poem.  They  arc 
ig  within  which  are  group- 
laracters. 

forest  primeral.  The  murmuring  pines 
le  hemlocks, 

ith  mou,  and  in  garments  greea,  indi»- 
I  the  twilight," 

like  Druids  of  eld,"  or 
hoar*' ; 

I  Evangrttwfy  probably  as  a  guide  to 
ation.    ilaliburton  also  give^  this  spell- 
now  abandoned  for  the  old  Acadian 


"  While  from  iu  rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced 
neighboring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the 
wail  of  the  forest." 

This  is  the  refrain  running  through 
the  poem  like  the  aria  of  the 
**  Last  Rose  of  Summer  through 
Mari/ia,  Yet  the  picture  con- 
veyed to  the  reader's  mind  is  that 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Acadia,  or 
Nova  Scotia,  not  of  the  Basin  of 
Mines,  where  Evangeline  dwelt  with 
her  people.  The  natural  features 
of  the  two  sections  of  country  are 
strikingly  diverse.  On  the  east 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  rises  a  line  of 
granitic  and  other  cliffs,  sterile,  vast, 
jagged,  opposing  their  giant  shoul- 
ders to  the  roaring  surges  of  the 
Atlantic.  On  the  hills  behind,  the 
pines  and  hemlocks  rustle  and  mur- 
mur in  answer  to  the  waves.  This 
is  the  "forest  primeval"  and  the 
'*  loud-voiced  neighboring  ocean." 
But  on  the  west  coast  is  quite  an- 
other scene.  The  Basin  of  Mines 
is  an  inland  gulf  of  an  inland  sea — 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Here  the  gran- 
ite rocks  and  nuirmuring  pines  give 
place  to  red  clay-banks  and  over- 
flowed marshes.  And  here  is  Hor- 
ton,  or  Grand  Prd.  It  is  separated 
by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Nova  Scotia  from  the 
ocean.  The  "  mists  from  the  migh- 
ty Atlantic,"  which 

"  Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  oe'er  from  their 
station  descended," 

are  in  reality  the  fogs  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  shut  out  by  the  Noith 
Mountain.  Instead  of  the  long 
swell  of  the  Atlantic  breaking  on  a 
rocky  coast,  we  have  in  the  Basin 
of  Mines  numerous  small  rivers 
running  through  an  alluvial  coun- 
try, with  high  clay-banks  left  bare 
by  the  receding  tide.  This  last 
feature  of  the  scene  is  correctly 
described  by  the  poet ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  unit- 
ed with  the  natural  features  of  the 
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tMst  coast.  The  Acadians  never, 
in  fact,  .ificctfd  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. They  sailed  shuddering 
past  its  frowning  and  wintry  walls, 
and,  doubling  Ca[)e  Sable,  beat  up 
the  Bay  of  Fiindy  to  where  the 
slithered  Basins  of  Port  Royal  and 
Mines  invited  an  entrance  from 
the  west.  For  over  one  hundred 
years  after  the  founding  of  Port 
Royal  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Acadia 
remained  a  waste.  A  fishing-vil- 
lage at  Canseau  on  the  north — a 
sort  of  stepping-stone  to  and  from 
the  great  fortress  of  Louisburg — 
and  a  few  scattered  houses  and 
clearings  near  La  Tour's  first  set- 
tlement alone  broke  the  monoto- 
nous silence  of  tlie  wilderness.  The 
Indian  hunter  tracking  the  moose 
over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  snow, 
and  some  half-solitary  Irish  'and 
New  England  fishermen  in  Che- 
bucto  Bay,  divided  the  rest  of  the 
country  between  them.  It  was 
not  until  1749  that  Cornwallis 
landed  his  colonists  at  Halifax,  and 
made  tlie  first  solid  fooling  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  IJut  for  generations 
previously,  in  the  rich  valley  of  the 
River  of  Port  Royal,  and  along  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  streams  flowing 
into  the  Basin  of  Mines — the  (ias- 
pereau,  the  Canard,  and  the  Pe- 
reau — the  thrifty  Acadians  spread 
their  villages,  built  their  churches, 
and  were  married  and  buried  by 
the  good  Recollect  Fathers. 

I  was  a  lad  scarce  emancipated 
from  college  when  I  first  visited 
those  scenes.  I  remtmber  well  my 
emoli:>n  when  1  drew  my  eyes  away 
from  the  landscape,  and,  turning  to 
my  companion.  Father  K  ,  ask- 
ed him  if  there  were  any  remains 
of  the  old  village  of  (J rand  Pre. 
To  my  youthful  imagination  Evan- 
geline was  as  real  as  the  people 

about  me.    Father  K          n  as  the 

l)riest  stationed  at  Kentville,  about 


ten  miles  distant  from  Grand  Pre 
and  the  Gaspereau  River,  wr.idi 
were  included  in  his  mission.  He 
was  an  old  family  friend,  and  1 
was  going  to  spend  the  summer  va- 
cation with  him.  We  were  driving 
from  Windsor  through  Horton  and 
Wolfville  to  Kentville,  passing  on 
our  road  through  all  the  scenes  de- 
scribed in  the  poem.  I  have  often 
visited  that  part  of  the  countrr 
since  then,  but  neve&  has  it  made 
such  an  impression  on  me.  The 
stage-coach  then  rolled  between 
Windsor  and  Kentville,  and  some- 
thing of  the  rural  simplicity  congen- 
ial with  the  poem  was  still  fell  to 
be  around  one.  T.ast  year  I  rodebv 
rail  over  the  same  ground,  ar.d  la- 
ter on  another  line  of  railroad  to 
Truro,  and  thence  around  the  Ba- 
sin of  Mines  on  the  north  through 
Cumberland.  But  my  feelings  had 
changed,  or  the  whistle  of  the  loio- 
motive  was  a  sound  alien  to  the 
memories  of  those  green  meadows 
and  intersecting  dykes.  Evan- 
geline was  no  longer  a  H)eing  10  be 
loved,  but  a  beautiful  figment  of 
the  poet's  brain. 

I  don't  know  to  this  day  whether 

Father  K  was  quizzing  me,  or 

was  loath  to  shatter  my  boyish 
romance,  when  he  told  me  that  there 
Were  some  old  ruins  which  were 
said  to  be  the  home  of  Evangeline. 
It  is  probable  he  was  haviag  a 
tpiiet  joke  at  my  expense,  as  he  was 
noted  for  his  fund  of  humor,  which  I 
learned  belter  to  appreciate  in  hiter 

years.    Poor  Father  K  !  He 

was  a  si)lendid  type  of  the  old  Irish 
missionary  priest — ar.  admir.ible 
Latinist;  well  read  in  English  litera- 
ture, especially  the  Queen  Anne 
poets  ;  hearty,  jovial,  and  could  tell 
a  story  that  would  set  the  table  in  r. 
roar.  And,  withal,  no  priest  worked 
harder  than  he  did  in  his  wide  and 
laborioufj  mission,  or  was  a  more  ten- 
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irted  friend  of  the  poor  and 
1.    He  is  since  dead, 
ng  the  month  or  six  weeks 
:  with  Father  K  ,  that 

the  country  became  quite 
r*to  me  by  means  of  his  nu- 

drives  on  parish  duties, 
[  usually  accompanied  him. 
IS  the  shades  of  the  summer 
;  descended,  have  I  watched 
ts  across  the  Basin  shroud- 
bluff  front  of  Cape  Blomidon 
w  me-down,"  as  it  is  more 
nly  called  by  the  country- 
Vt  other  times  we  drove  up 
rth  Mountain,  where  the 

*  Scft-lqgs  pitclke<*  their  tents," 

inding  there,  I  have  looked 
jpon  the  distant  glittering 
5f  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
ne  occasion  we  rode  over 
lentville  to  Wolfville,  and 
p  the  Gaspereau,  at  the 
5f  which 

le  Eag^h  ships  at  their  anchors  " 

with  the  tide  on  the  morn- 
ich  ushered  in  the  doom 
ind  Pr^.  We  rode  some 
5  up  the  valley  to  the  house 
tholic  farmer,  and  there  put 
the  day.  It  was  the  day  on 
:he  elections  took  place  for 
ise  of  Assembly.  The  con- 
s  fiercely  conducted  amid 
opular  excitement.  One  of 
No- Popery  "  cries,  foment- 
an  artful  politician — which 
les  sweep  the  colonies  as 
the  mother  country — was 
in  the  province.  Father 
left  Kentville,  the  county 
n  that  day  to  avoid  all  ap- 
e  of  interference  in  the 
I,  and  also  to  get  away  from 
se  and  confusion  that  per- 
:he  long  main  street  of  the 
I  can  remember  the  news 
up  the  Gaspereau  in  the 
;  how  every  one  of  the  four 


candidates    opposed    to  Father 

K  had  been  returned.    But  at 

that  time  I  paid  little  heed  to  poli- 
tics, and  during  the  day  I  wandered 
down  through  the  field  to  the  river, 
and  strolled  along  its  willow-fringed 
bank.s.  Some  of  those  willows 
were  very  aged,  and  might  have 
swung  their  long,  slim  wands 
and  narrow-pointed  leaves  over  an 
Evangeline  and  a  Gabriel  a  hun- 
dred years  before.  Those  willows 
were  not  the  natural  growth  of  the 
forest,  but  were  planted  there — by 
whom?  No  remnant  of  the  peo- 
ple that  first  tilled  the  valley  was 
left  to  say ! 

Riding  home  next  day,  a  laugh- 
able incident,  but  doubtless  some- 
what annoying  to  Father  K  , 

occurred.  Just  as  we  were  about 
to  turn  a  narrow  bend  of*  the  road, 
suddenly  we  were  confronted,  by  a 
long  procession  in  carriages  and 
all  sorts  of  country  vehicles,  with 
banners  fiying,  men  shouting,  and 
everything  to  indicate  a  triumphal 
parade.  It  was.  in  fact,  a  proces- 
sion escorting  two  of  the  "  No- 
Popery  "  members  elected  the  day 
before.    The   position  was  truly 

rueful,  but  Father  K         iiad  to 

grin  and  bear  it.  There  was  no 
escape  for  us;  we  had  to  draw  up 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  sit 
quietly  in  our  single  wagon  until 
the  procession  passed  us.  It  was 
a  very  orderly  and  good-humored 
crowd,  but  there  were  a  good  many 
broad  grins,  as  they  rode  by,  at 
having  caught  the  portly  and  gen- 
erally popular  priest  in  such  a  trap. 
Nothing  would  persuade  tjiem,  of 
course,  but  that  he  had  been  work- 
ing might  and  main  for  the  other 
side  during  the  election.  Finally, 
as  the  tail  of  the  procession  passed 
us,  some  one  in  the  rear,  more  in 
humor  than  in  malice,  sang  out: 
"To  h— 11  with  the  Pope."  There 
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was  a  roar  of  laughter  at  this,  dur- 
ing which  Father  K   gathered 

up  his  reins,  and,  saying  something 
under  his  breath  which  I  will  not 
vouch  for  as  strictly  a  blessing, 
applied  the  whip  to  old  Dobbin 
with  an  energy  that  that  respectable 
(piadruped  must  have  thought  de- 
manded explanation. 

Changed  indeed  was  such  a 
scene  from  those  daily  witnessed 
when  Father  Felician, 

"  Priest  and  pedagogue  both  in  the  village," . 

ruled  over  his  peaceful  congrega- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaspereau. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article  that  Evangeline,  the 
heroine  and  central  figure  of  the 
poem,  is  not  altogether  true  to  his- 
tory as  typical  of  the  Acadian  girl 
of  that  period,  as  seen  in  the  an- 
nals of  Port  Royal ;  and  doubtless 
this  assertion  can  be  borne  out 
by  the  records.  But,  on  second 
tiioughts,  it  does  appear,  as  it  were, 
a  profanation  to  subject  such  a 
bright  creation  of  the  poet's  mind 
to  the  analysis  of  history.  As  pro- 
fitably might  we  set  about  convert- 
ing the  diamond  into  its  original 
carbon.  The  magical  chemistry  of 
genius,  as  of  nature,  has  in  either 
case  fused  tlie  dull  and  common 
atoms  into  the  sparkling  and  price- 
less jewel. 

The  stoutest  champion  of  her 
sex  will  not,  upon  consideration, 
con  lend  tliat  so  absolutely  perfect 
a  creature  as  Evangeline  is  likely 

be  found  in  any  possible  phase 
nf  society.  Is  not  a  spicc  of  co- 
quetry inseparable  from  all  wo- 
me'n  P^vangeline  has  none  of  it. 
Siic  i^.  too,  too  unconscious  that 
iier  hn'er 

"W.itchc5  for  the  gleam  of  htr  l.imp  and  her 
shadow 

under  the  trees  in  the  orchard. 
She    is   the  heroine  of  an  idyl — 


not,  indeed,  of  unreal  Arthu 
romance,  but  of  that  exalted 
passionless  love  which  the  vi 
heart  seeks,  but  afterwards  < 
soles  itself  for  not  finding.  1 
ideal  star  does  not  shine  upon 
world ;  but  its  divine  rays  fall ! 
ly  upon  many  an  unknown  heai 
the  cloister. 

But  it  is  incontestable  that 
Acadian  maidens  of  Port  R 
and  Mines  shared  in  some  of 
agreeable  frivolities  which  stil 
is  said,  sometimes  distinguish  t 
sisters  in  the  world.  They  hat 
eye  for  a  military  uniform 
clanking  spurs  even  in  those  " 
raeval "  days.  It  is  a  frcqi 
complaint  of  the  French  go 
nors  to  the  home  authoritiei 
Paris  that  their  young  officers  \ 
being  continually  led  into  marr 
with  girls  of  the  coimtry  "  witl 
birth,"  and,  worse  still,  often  **t 
out  money."  In  the  old  p: 
register  of  Annapolis  can  be  : 
more  than  one  entry  of  the  in 
of  a  gallant  ensign  or  capinin 
village  belle  from  the  inland  se 
ments  whose  visit  to  the  Acai 
metropolis  hitd  subjugated  the 
lie  son  of  Mars.  Nor  was 
goddess  of  fashion  altogether  )s 
out  a  shrine  in  close  contigui'. 
the  "  murmuring  pines  and 
hemlocks."  Some  of  the  naval 
military  officers  sent  for  theirs 
from  Paris  or  Quebec,  and  t 
fine  ladies  brought  their  maids 
them,  'I'his  is  not  a  supposi 
but  a  fact  which  can  be  verifie 
reference  to  the  letters  of  M 
Gout  ins  and  others  in  the  -ct 
spondence  of  the  time.  Imagi 
Parisian  soubretie  of  the  XV] 
century  in  the  village  of  G 
Pre  !  It  is  a  shock  to  those 
derive  their  knowledge  of  Ac 
irom  Mr.  Longfellow's  poem: 
those  who  are  familiar  with 
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nous  records  of  the  day,  pre- 

in  the  provincial  archives, 
are  of  a  good  many  stranger 

than  that  related  in  them. 

Evangeline  was  published 
madian  and  Nova  Scotian 
ments  have  done  much  to 

and  edit  their  records,  and 
re  now  accessible  to  the  stu- 

Rightly  understood,  tliere  is 
ion  why  the  flood  of  light  thus 
I  upon  the  lives  of  the  Aca- 
ihoiild  detract  anything  from 
miration  for  that  simple  and 

race.  1  hey  were  not  fault- 
)ut  the  very  fact  that  they 
in  the  common  interests, 
en  foibles,  of  the  rest  of  the 
gives  that  tone  of  reality  to 
istory  which  makes  us  sym- 
\  w.ith  them  more  justly  in 
lel  fate  that  overtook  them. 
I  depicting  the  young  Aca- 
irl  of  that  period  as  he  has 
the  poet  has  but  idealired 
ith.  The  march  of  the  his- 
f  her  people  aids  him  in 
5  the  portrait  a  faithful  one. 
le  placed  the  time  a  little 
— that  is  to  say,  under  tlie 
i-Acadian  regime — and  his 
*  at  Annapolis,  his  poem 
not  have  borne  the  criticism 
r  research.  But  in  select- 
e  most  dramatic  incident  of 
m  history  as  the  central 
)f  interest,  he  has  necessarily 

the  scene  to  one  of  the  Neu- 
rench  settlements.  Here, 
!  is  aided  in  maintaining  the 
ilness  of  his  portraiture  by 
t  that  the  Englisli  conquest, 
driving  the  Acadians  of  the 
of  political  action,  and  cut- 
em  off  as  much  as  possible 
ntercoursc  with  Canada  and 
?,  had  thrown  them  back 
rural  occupations  alone,  and- 
ped  their  simple  virtues, 
and  Chiornecto  had  been 
VOL.  XXII. — 39 


noted  for  their  rustic  independence 
and  their  manners  uncorrupted  by 
contact  with  the  world,  even  under 
the  old  regime.  One  of  the  mili- 
tary governors  of  Port  Royal  com 
plains  of  them  as  "  semi-republi- 
cans "  in  a  letter  to  the  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Colonies  at  Paris 
After  the  conquest  of  17 10,  in- 
tercourse with  Ann.ipolis  and  its 
English  Government  House  and 
foreign  garrison  became  even  more 
restricted.  No  oath  of  allegiance 
being  taken  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, the  curi  was  recognized 
both  by  the  inhabitants  and  the 
Annapolis  government  as  their 
virtual  ruler.  Under  the  mild 
sway  of  Fathers  Felix,  Godalie, 
and  Miniac — in  turn  curh  of 
Mines — the  Acadians  sought  to 
forget  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields  the  stern  military  surveil- 
lance of  Annapolis,  and,  later,  Fort 
Edwards  and  Fort  Lawrence.  Fa- 
ther Miniac  comes  latest  in  time, 
and  shared  the  misfortunes  of  his 
flock  in  their  expulsion.  But  in 
Father  Godalie,  the  accomplished 
scholar  and  long-loved  friend  of 
the  people  of  Grand  Pr^,  we  seem 
best  to  recognize  the  **  Father  Fe- 
lician  **  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  poem. 
He  was  a  guide  well  fitted  to  form 
the  lovely  character  of  Evange- 
line ;  nor  do  the  authentic  records 
of  the  time  bear  less  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  virtue  of  his  people 
than  the  glowing  imagination  of 
the  poet. 

It  is  less  in  the  delineation  of 
individual  character  than  in  its 
description  of  the  undisturbed 
peace  reigning  at  Grand  Pr6  that 
the  poem  departs  most  from  the 
truth  of  history.  The  expulsion  of 
1755  was  not  a  thunderbolt  in  a 
clear  sky  descending  upon  a  garden 
of  Eden.  It  was  a  doom  known  to 
be  hanging  over  them  for  forty 
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years.  Its  shadow,  more  or  less 
threatening  for  two  generations,  was 
present  in  every  Acadian  house- 
hold, disabling  industry  and  driv- 
ing the  young  men  into  service  or 
correspondence  with  their  French 
compatriots.  Space  would  not 
l)ermit,  in  so  short  a  paper,  to  enter 
into  the  history  of  that  desperate 
struggle  for  supremacy  on  this  con- 
tinent ending  on  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham, isolated  chapters  of  which 
have  been  narrated  with  a  graphic 
pen  by  Mr.  Francis  Parkman. 
Acadie  was  one  of  its  chosen  battle- 
grounds. So  far  from  the  Acadians 
living  in  rural  peace  and  content, 
it  may  be  said  broadly  yet  accurate- 
ly that  from  the  date  of  their  first 
settlement  to  their  final  expulsion 
from  the  country,  during  a  period 
extending  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  five  years  had  never 
passed  consecutively  without  hos- 
tilities, open  or  threatened.  The 
province  changed  masters,  or  was 
wholly  or  partially  conquered,  seven 
times  in  a  little  over  one  hundred 
years,  and  the  final  English  con- 
quest, so  far  from  establishing  peace, 
left  the  Acadians  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  before.  They  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
English  government;  tlie  French 
government  was  not  able  to  protect 
them,  tlioiigh  it  used  them  to 
harass  the  English. 

They  acquired,  therefore,  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  understanding,  the  ti- 
tle and  position  of  the  *'  Neutral 
French,"  the  English  government 
simj^ly  waiting  from  year  to  year 
until  it  felt  itself  strong  enough  to 
remove  them  en  masse  from  the 
province,  and  the  Acadians  yearly 
expecting  succor  from  Quebec  or 
Louisbmg.  Each  party  regarded 
the  other  as  aliens  and  enemies. 
Hence  it  is  that  no  French-Acadian 
would  ever  have  used  the  words 


"his  majesty's  mandate" — app 
to  George  II. — as  spoken  by  I 
the  blacksmith  in  the  poem.  T 
single  expression  conveys  a  r 
cally  false  impression  of  the  feel 
of  the  people  at  the  time, 
church  at  Mines,  or  Grand 
from  the  belfry  of  which 

Scltly  the  Ai^elus  mnded," 

had  been  burned  down  twice 
the  English  and  its  altar  ves 
stolen  by  Col.  Church  in  the 
wars.  Nor  had  permanent  conqi 
as  we  have  said,  brought  anychs 
for  the  better.      The  cures  i 
frequently  imprisoned  on  pretcj 
exciting  attacks  on  the  English 
risons,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
case  of  Father  Felix  and  Fa 
Charlemagne,  were  exiled  from 
province.     In  1714  the  inlen 
was  first  announced  of  transpor 
all  the  Acadians  from  their  hoi 
It  was  proposed  to  remove  then 
Cape  IBreton,  still    held  by 
French.  The  pathetic  remonstrs 
of  Fatlier  Felix  Palm,  the  curt 
Grand  Pre,  in  a  letter  and  peti 
to  the  governor,  averted  this  g 
calamity  from  his  people  at  1 
time.     But  the  project  was  z\ 
revived  by  the  English  Board 
Trade,  1720-30.    In  pursuance 
its  orders.  Gov.  Philipps  issue 
proclamation  commanding  the  ] 
])le  of  Mines  to  come  in  and  \ 
the  oath  of  allegiance  by  a  cer 
day,  or  to  depart  forthwith  out 
the  province,  permitting,  at  ihes 
time — a  stretch  of  generosity  wl 
will  hardly  be  appreciated  at 
day — each   family  to   carry  a 
with  it     two  sheep,*'  but  all 
rest  of  their  property  to  be  cor 
catcd.    Tiiis  storm  also  blew  oi 
But  the  result  of  this  continual 
rassment  and  threatening  was 
drive  the  Acadians  into  closer  c 
respondence  with  the  French 
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)urg,   and   to    cause  their 
men  to  enlist  in  the  French- 
ian  forces  on  the  frontier, 
w  of  this  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  and  their  per- 
:  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
mce,  later    English  writers 
not  hesitated  to  declare  the 
al  of  the  Acadians  from  the 
ce  a  political  and  military 
ity.    But  the  otherwise  una- 
5  voice  of  humanity  has  un- 
Krally  denounced  their  whole- 
jportalion  as  one  of  the  most 
md  tyrannical  acts  in  the  col- 
listory  of  England.    We  are 
suppose,  however,  that  the 
ms  folded  their  hands  while 
ruin  was   thus  threatening 
In  1747  they  joined  in  the 
on  Col.  Noble's  force  at 
in  which  one  hundred  of 
glish  were  killed  and  wound- 
i  the  rest  of  his  command 
prisoners.      They  were  ac- 
not  without  some  show  of 
,  of  supporting  the  Indians 
r  attack  on  the  new  settle- 
it  Halifax.     It  is  admitted 
hree   hundred  of  them,  in- 
5  many  of  the  young  men 
J  rand  Pr^,  were  among  the 
rrs  taken  at  Fort  Beau  Sejour 
border  a  few  months  before 
xpulsion.    It  is  not  our  pur- 
>  enter  into  any  defence  or 
anation  of  those  hostilities, 
is  plain  that  Mr.  Longfel- 
eauliful  lines  describing  the 
is  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like 
of  incense,  ascending 

hud  red  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace  and 
:enunent/' 

rom  fear,  that  reigns  with 
ant,  or  envy,  the  vice  of  re- 
were  not  applicable  to  the 
on  of  affairs  at  Grand  Vxi  in 
or  at  any  time, 
poem  lollows  with  fidelity 
lines  of  the  scenes  of  the  ex- 


pulsion.    Heart-rending  indeed  is 
the  scene,  as  described  even  by  those 
who  were  agents  in  its  execution. 
The  poet  gives  almost  verbatim  the 
address  of  Col.  John  Winslow  in  tl;c 
chapel.  Nevertheless  one  important 
clause  is  omitted.     Barbarous  as 
were  the  orders  of  Gov.  Lawrence, 
he  was  not  absolutely  devoid  of  hu- 
manity.    Some  attempt  was  made 
to  lessen  the  pangs  of  separation 
from  their  country  by  the  issuing 
of  orders  to  the  military  command- 
ers that  "whole  faniilies  should  go 
together  on  the  same  transport." 
These  orders  were  communicated 
with  the  others  to  the  inhabitants 
by  Col.  Winslow,  apd  it  appears 
they  were  faithfully  executed  as  far 
as  the  haste  of  embarkation  would 
permit.     But  as  the  young  men 
marched  separately  to  the  ships, 
and  some  of  them  escaped  for  a 
time  into  the  woods,  there  was  no- 
thing to  prevent  such*  an  incident 
occurring    as    the   separation  of 
Evangeline  and  Gabriel. 
•  About  seven    thousand  (7,000) 
Acadians,  according  to  Gov.  Law- 
rence's letter  10  Col.  Winslow,  were 
transported  from  their  homes.  The 
total  number  of  these  unfortunate 
people  in  the  province  at  that  time 
has   been   estimated   at  eighteen 
thousand.     The   destruction  was 
more  complete  at  Grand  Pr^  than 
elsewhere,  that  being  the  oldest  set- 
tlement, with  the  exception  of  An- 
napolis, and  the  most  prosperous 
and  thickly  settled.    A  few  years 
later  another  attempt  was  made  to 
transfer  the  remainder  of  the  Aca- 
dian population  to  New  England  ; 
but  the  transports  were  not  permit- 
ted to  land  them  at  Boston,  as  they 
were  completely  destitute,  and  the 
New  England  commonwealths  pe- 
titioned against  being  made  respon- 
sible for  their  support.    The  Aca- 
dian exiles  were  scattered  oVer 
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Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Georgia. 
About  four  hundred  and  fifty  were 
landed  at  Philadelphia. 

In  chat  deUghtftd  land  wfaidi  b  wnsbed  by  Om 

Delaware**  vaten, 
Guaztluig  in  lyhran  shades  the  name  of  Pcnn,  the 

apoetle, 

Stands  on  the  hanks  of  its  beantiful  stream  the 
city  he  founded. 

Then  firom  the  trooUed  sea  had  Evangefine  hud- 
ed,  an  esdle, 

F!ndli«  among  the  diildfcn  of  Pean  a  hoBseand  a 

country." 

A  few  months  ago  I  visited  the 
Quaker  City.  There,  where  Evan- 
geline ended  her  long  pilgrimage,  I 
took  up  the  thread  of  that  story 
the  early  scenes  of  which  had  been 
so  familiar  to  me.  How  different 
those  around  me !  Gone  were  the 
balsamic  odors  of  the  pines  and  the 
salt  spray  of  the  ocean.  One  can 
conceive  how  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  Acadian  exiles  must  have 
trembled.  I  sought  out  the  old 
"  Swedish  church  at  Wicaco^'* 
whence  the  "  sounds  of  psalms 

Across  the  meadows  were  wafted  " 

on  the  Sabbath  morning  when 
Evangeline  went  on  her  way  to  the 
hospital,  and  there  found  her  lover 
dying  unknown.  The  quaint  little 
church — not  larger  than  a  country 
school- house — built  of  red  and 
black  bricks  brought  from  Sweden, 
is  now  almost  lost  in  a  corner  near 
the  river's  edge,  in  the  midst  of 
huge  warehouses  and  intersecting 
railroad  tracks.  In  tlie  wall  near 
the  minister's  desk  is  a  tablet  in 
memory  of  the  first  pastor  and  liis 
wife  buried  beneath.  Fastened  to 
the  gallery  of  the  choir — not  much 
higher  than  one's  head — is  the  old 
Swedish  Bible  first  used  in  the 
church,  and  over  it  two  gilded 
wooden  cherubs — also  brought  from 
Sweden — that  make  one  smile  at 
their  comical  features.  In  the 
churchyard,  under  the  blue  and 
faded  gray  tombstones,  repose  the 


men  and  women  of  the  congre 
tion  of  1755  c^nd  years  before.  ! 
no  vestiges  of  the  Acadian  wain] 
ers  remain  in  the  Catholic  burji 
ground. 

*^Sdehf  side  hi  thefar  anmciess  gnm  Oel 

Undv  On  ^humble  walls  of  the  Ettlc  Cs 

dknichyardf 
In  the  hsntt  ef       citr.thaylie  nalwiai 

unnocioid.'' 

Many  of  the  Acadians  succec 
in  wandering  back  to  their  corni 
Others  escaped  into  what  is  1 
called  New  Brunswick,  which 
then  a  part  of  Acadia,  and  eii 
returned  to*  Nova  Scotia  in  al 
years  when  the  whole  of  Can 
was  finally  ceded  to  the  EnglisI 
founded  settlements!  existing 
this  day  in  New  Brunswick, 
returning  their  own  members  to 
Provincial  Parliaments.  The 
scendants  of  the  Acadians, 
speaking  the  French  language 
retaining  the  manners  of  their  i 
fathers,  are  more  numerous  tha 
generally  supposed  in  Nova  Sc 
They  number  thirty-two  thous 
out  of  a  total  population  of  tl 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thoiii 
(387,000),  according  to  the  ce 
of  187 1.    The  poet  says : 

Only  along  the  shore  of  the  moorniul  aod 
AtUntic 

Linger  a  few  Acadian  peasants.   .  . 
Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  vai 

kirtles  of  homespun. 
And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evang 

story.'* 

This  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the 
tlementat  Chezzetcook,  which, 
its  closeness  to  Halifax,  is 
known.  On  Saturday  morning 
the  market  at  Halifax,  the  Aca 
women  can  be  seen  standing 
their  baskets  of  eggs  and  wo( 
mitts  and  socks  for  sale.  The) 
at  once  recognized  by  their  s 
blue  woollen  outer  petticoats  or 
ties,  and  their  little  caps,  with  1 
black  hair  drawn  tightly  up  1 
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forehead  under  them.  The 
g  girls  are  bften  very  pretty. 
^  have  delicate  features,  an 
face,  a  clear  olive  complexion, 

eyes  dark  and  shy,  like  a 
*s.  They  soon  fade,  and  get  a 
her-bealen  and  hard  expression 

exposure  to  the  climate  on 
•  long  journeys  on  foot  and 

severe  toil. 

It  in  Yarmouth  County,  and  on 
3ther  side  of  the  peninsula  in 
ownship  of  Clare,  Digby  Coun- 
jere  are  much  larger  and  more 
)erous  settlements.  Clare  is 
St  exclusively  French- Acadian, 
people   generally  send  their 

member  to  the  provincial 
»e  of  Assembly.  He  speaks 
ch  more  fluently  than  English. 

priest   preaches  in  French. 

at  this  day  is  to  be  found 
counterpart  of  the  manners 


of  Grand  Pr6.  Virtue,  peace,  and 
happiness  reign  in  more  than  "  a 
hundred  homes  '*  under  the  old  cus- 
toms. Maidens  as  pure  and  sweet 
as  Evangeline  can  be  seen  as  of 
old  walking  down  the  road  to  the 
church  on  a  Sunday  morning  with 
their  "chaplet  of  beads  and  their 
missal."  But  the  modern  dress- 
maker and  milliner  has  made  more 
headway  than  among  the  poor  Chez- 
zetcook  people.  Grand  Pr6  itself, 
and  most  of  the  old  Acadian  set- 
tlements, are  inhabited  by  a  purely 
British  race — descendants  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  and  New  England 
settlers  who  received  grants  of  the 
confiscated  lands.  By  a  singular 
turn  of  fortune's  wheel  the  descen- 
dants  of  another  expatriated  race 
— the  American  loyalists — now  peo- 
ple a  large  part  of  the  province 
once  held  by  the  exiled  Acadians. 


THE  PATIENT  CHURCH. 

Bide  thou  thy  time  ! 
Watch  with  meek  eyes  the  race  of  pride  and  crime. 
Sit  in  the  gate,  and  be  the  heathen's  jest. 

Smiling  and  self-possest. 
O  thou,  to  whom  is  pledged  a  victor's  sway. 

Bide  thou  the  victor's  day  ! 

Think  on  the  sin 
That  reap'd  the  unripe  seed,  and  toil'd  to  win 
Foul  history-marks  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan — 

No  blessing,  but  a  ban  ; 
Whilst  the  wise  Shepherd  hid  his  heaven-told  fate, 

Nor  reck'd  a  tyrant's  hate. 

Such  loss  is  gain  ; 
Wait  the  bright  Advent  that  shall  loose  thy  chain  I 
E'en  now  the  shadows  break,  and  gleams  divine 

Edge  the  dim,  distant  line. 
When  thrones  are  trembling,  and  earth's  fat  ones  quail, 

True  seed  !  thou  shalt  prevail. 

— Newman. 
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IV. 


William  du  Bellay  having  re- 
mained in  France,  M.  de  Vaux  had 
been  sent  to  replace  him  in  England. 
The  latter,  having  but  recently  re- 
turned from  Rome,  where  he  was 
attached  to  the  embassy  of  M.  de 
Grammont,  French  ambassador  to 
that  court,  was  not  yet  initiated  in- 
to the  state  of  affairs  as  they  existed 
nt  tlie  court  of  Henry  VHI. 

Du  Bellay  was  not  satisfied  with 
tlie change;  and  the  old  diplomate, 
finding  his  new  assistant  inclined 
to  be  somewhat  dull,  undertook  to 
enlighten  him — leading  him  on  step 
by  step  into  the  intricacies  of  di- 
j)lomacy,  like  a  mother,  or  rather  a 
i^ovcrness,  a  little  brusque,  who  is 
impatient  at  the  slow  progress  the 
child  makes  in  learning  to  walk. 

"  Come  !"  he  exclaimed,  I  see 
you  understand  nothing  of  tliis  ;  so 
I  shall  have  to  be  patient  and  begin 
it  all  over  again.  It  is  incredible," 
lie  added,  by  way  of  digression,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  tlie  public  (who 
was  absent),  "  what  absurd  reports 
are  circulated  outside  with  regard 
to  what  we  say  and  do  in  our  secret 
negotiations!  It  extends  even  to 
all  these  harebrains  of  the  court  ; 
but  you  who  have  a  foot  in  di])lo- 
inacy  I  cannot  excuse.  Come,  let 
us  see — we  say  : 

When  my  brother  left,  he  went 
to  demand  on  the  part  of  Henry 
VIII.,  of  the  universities  of  France, 
nnd  above  all  that  of  Paris  (pre- 
ponderating over  all  the  others) — re- 


mark well :  to  demand,  I  say— that 
they  should  give  decisions  fivora- 
ble  to  the  divorce.  Now,  this 
point  appeared  at  first  quite  insig- 
nificant; but  it  is  just  herewebare 
shown  our  ability  (I  would  say  I, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  vaunt  n^j 
over  a  young  man  just  starting  oat 
in  the  world  like  yourself).  Then 
our  king  has  replied  to  the  Kingof 
England  that  he  would  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  universities  to  induce 
them  to  give  satisfaction  on  this 
subject;  but  that  (notice  this  espe- 
cially) the  Emperor  Charles  V.had 
made  precisely  the  same  demand  in 
an  opposite  direction,  in  favor  of 
Queen  Catherine,  his  aunt;  that  if 
lie  refused  the  emperor,  he  would 
be  extremely  displeased,  and  thai 
he  was  compelled  to  reflect  a  second 
time,  because  the  princes,  his  chil- 
dren, were  held  as  hostages  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  emperor,  and  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  he  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  pay  the  price  of  their 
ransom  stipulated  at  the  treaty  of 
Cambrai. 

"  It  then  remained  to  say  that 
we  could  do  nothing  for  him— on 
the  contrary,  must  oppose  him  so 
long  as  the  children  were  held  pri- 
soners, or  while  there  was  even  a 
chance  that  they  would  be  restored 
to  us  on  condition  that  we  sboiiM 
throw  our  influence  on  the  side  of 
Queen  Catherine.  All  of  which 
is  as  clear  as  day — is  it  not  ?  Now 
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re  going  to  see  if  I  have  un- 
ood  how  to  take  advantage  of 
considerations  with  Henry 

r  ing  this,  with  a  slightly  deri- 
unile,  Du  Bellay  took  from  a 
;r  a  casket  of  green  sharkskin, 
I.  he  handed  to  De  Vaux,  who 
;d  it  eagerly. 

►h  I  how  beaiiiiful,"  he  ex- 
ed,  taking  from  the  case  and 
ig  up  in  the  sunlight  a  magni- 
ieur  de  lis  composed  entirely 
imonds.  "  Oh  !  this  is  most 
b." 

es,  it  is  beautiful  !'*  replied 
rllay  with  a  satisfied  air,  "and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
:rowns.  Philip,  tlie  emperor's 
,  pledged  it  to  the  King  of 
nd  for  that  sum.  We  are 
d  by  the  treaty  to  redeem  it ; 
s  we  have  not  the  money  to 
t  has  been  made  a  present  to 
Vnd  here  is  what  is  better 
he  added,  displaying  a  quit- 
— "  a  receipt  in  full  for  five 
ed  tliousand  crowns  which 
mperor  owed  Henry  VIII.; 
e  now  makes  a  present  of  it  to 
is  I.,  to  enable  him  to  pay 
diaiely  the  two  millions  re- 

I  for    the    ransom    of  the 

2S." 

hat  is  admirable!"  cried  De 
.  "It  must  be  admitted,  my 
that  we  shall  be  under  great 
itions  to  Mile.  Anne." 

II  disorders  cost  dear,  my 
"  replied  Du  Bellay;  "  and  if 
ontinues,  they  will  ruin  Eng- 

Think  of  what  will  have  to 
id  yet  to  the  University  of 
!    .  . 

nd  do  you  suppose  they  will 
nt  to  this  demand  V  inter- 
i  De  Vaux. 

o,  truly,  I  do  not  believe  it," 
d  Du  Bellay.  **  Except  Master 
lis,  who  is  always  found  ready 


to  do  anything  asked  of  him,  I  know 
not  how  they  will  decide  ;  but,  be- 
tween ourselves,  I  tell  you  I  believe 
they  will  be  against  it.  But,  ob- 
serve, we  have  not  promised  a 
favorable  decision — we  have  only 
left  it  to  be  hoped  for  ;  which  is 
quite  a  different  thing." 

"  That  is  very  adroit,"  replied  De 
Vaux,  "  assuredly ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  not  very  honest." 

"How!  not  honest?"  murmured 
Du  Bellay,  contracting  his  little 
gray  eyebrows,  i\nd  fixing  his  green- 
ish eyes  oji  the  fair  face  of  the 
youth.  "  Not  honest !"  he  again 
exclaimed  in  a  stentorian  voice. 
"  Where  do  you  come  from,  then, 
young  man?  Know  that  among 
these  people  honesty  is  a  thing  un- 
heard of.  Others  less  caiidid  than 
myself  may  tell  you  the  contrary, 
knowing  very  well  that  such  is  not 
the  truth.  They  arrange  projects 
with  the  intention*  of  defeating 
them ;  they  sign  treaties  with  the 
studied  purpose  of  violating  them  ; 
they  swear  to  keep  the  peace  in 
order  to  prepare  for  war ;  and  a 
state  sells  her  authority  and  puts 
her  influence  in  the  balance  of  the 
world  in  favor  of  the  highest  bid- 
der. Let  the  price  be  earth  or 
metal,  it  is  of  no  consequence ;  I 
make  no  distinction.  When  Henry 
devastated  our  territories  and  took 
possession  of  our  provinces,  was  it 
just  ?  No  I  *  Might  makes  right' ; 
that  is  the  veritable  law  of  nations — 
the  only  one  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge or  adopt.  In  default  of 
strength,  there  remains  stratagem; 
and  I  must  use  it!" 

"Under  existing  cinmmstances^ 
you  are  riglit,"  replied  De  Vaux^. 
replacing  in  its  case  the  superb  fleur 
de  Usy  and  again  waving  it  in  the 
sunlight.  "  It  is  a  pity,"  he  added, 
"  that  they  may  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn this ;  it  would  set  off  wondei> 
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fully  well  the  wedding  dress  of  the 
future  Duchess  of  Orleans." 

"  What !  are  they  speaking  already 
of  the  marriage  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Orleans  ?"  asked  Du  Bcllay  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  a  great  secret,"  re- 
plied DeVaux  confidentially.  **  You 
kno»v  our  king  has  not  abandoned 
the  idea  of  subjugating  the  Milanese, 
and,  to  ensure  the  pope  s  friendship, 
he  offers  to  marry  his  second  son  to 
his  niece,  the  young  Catherine  de' 
Medici." 

'*  No  !"  cried  M.  du  Bellay.  "No, 
it  is  impossible !  How  can  they  for- 
get that  but  a  short  time  since  the 
Medici  family  was  composed  of 
only  the  simple  merchants  of  Flo- 
rence V 

"It  has  all  been  arranged,  not- 
withstanding," replied  Dc  Vaux. 
**  In  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  the 
emperor  has  been  apprised  of  it. 
At  first  he  refused  to  credit  it,  and 
would  not  believe  the  King  of 
France  could  really  think  of  allying 
his  noble  blood  with  that  of  the 
Medici.  In  the  meantime  he  has 
been  so  much  frightened,  lest  the 
hope  of  this  alliance  would  not 
sufficiently  dazzle  Clement  VIII., 
that  he  has  made  a  i)roposal  to  break 
off  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  the 
Princess  of  Denmark,  with  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  substitute  the  young 
Catherine  in  her  place.  We  have, 
AS  you  may  well  suppose,  promptly 
advised  M.  de  Montmorency  of  all 
these  things,  who  returned  us,  on  the 
spot,  full  power  to  sign  the  articles. 
M.  de  Grammont  immediately  car- 
ried them  to  the  pope ;  and  he 
was  greatly  deliglUed,  as  Austria,  it 
seems,  had  already  got  ahead  of  us, 
and  persuaded  him  that  we  had  no 
other  intention  than  to  deceive  him 
and  gain  time.  Now  everything  is 
harmoniously  arranged.  They  pro- 
mise  for  the  marriage  portion  of 


Catherine  Reggie,  Pisa,  L«ghoro, 
Modena,  Ribera,  the  Duch?  of 
Urbino ;  and  Francis  I.  cedes  to 
his  son  his  claims  to  the  Duciijr 
of  Milan." 

^  Sad  compensation  for  a  bad 
marriage  I"  replied  M.  du  BelUy 
angrily :  "  new  complications  which 
will  only  result  in  bringing  about  iih 
terminable  disputes  !  Princes  can 
nevpr  learn  to  be  contented  wiih 
the  territory  already  belonging  to 
them.  Althougl)  they  may  not  poi^ 
sess  sufficient  ability  to  govern  evcB 
i/iai  well,  still  they  are  always  try- 
ing to  extend  it.  War  must  waste 
and  ruin  a  happy  and  flourisiiing 
country,  in  order  to  put  them  in  poir 
session  of  a  few  feet  of  desolated 
earth,  all  sprinkled  with  gold  and 
watered  with  blood." 

"  Ah  !  yes,"  interrupted  De  Yaui 
earnestly,  "  we  have  learned  this 
cruelly  and  to  our  cost.  And  relent- 
less history  will  record  without  re- 
gret the  account  of  our  reverses, 
and  the  captivity  of  a  king  so  val- 
iant and  dauntless — a  king  who  has 
sacrificed  everything  save  his  hon- 
or." 

"  Reflect,  my  dear,  on  all  this. 
The  honor  of  a  king  consists  not  in 
sacrificing  the  happiness  of  his  peo- 
ple. A  soldier  should  be  brave— 
the  head  of  a  nation  should  be  wise 
and  prudent,"  replied  Du  Bellay,  as 
he  turned  over  a  great  file  of  papers 
in  search  of  something,  *•  Valor 
without  prudence  is  worthless. 
The  intrigues  of  the  cabinet  arc 
more  certain ;  they  are  of  more 
value  than  the  best  generals.  They, 
at  least,  are  never  entirely  defeated: 
the  disaster  of  the  evening  inspire!^ 
renewed  strength  for  the  morrou-. 
Cold,  hunger,  and  sickness  are  not 
able  to  destroy  them.  .  .  .  They 
can  only  waste  a  few  words  or  lose 
a  sura  of  money.  A  dozen  well- 
chosen  spies  spread  their  toils  is 
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direction ;  we  hold  them  like 
?s  of  straw  in  our  hands; 
lide  in  the  dark,  slip  through 
ingers — an  array  that  cannot 
)tured,  which  exists  not  and 
iver  dies  ;  which  drags  to 
bunal  of  those  who  pay  thero, 
It  pity  as  without  discrim- 
1,  without  violence  as  without 
Lion,  the  hearts  of  all  nian- 

)ld,  my  child,  but  never  blood ! 
jread  we  can  move  the  world ; 
blood  we  destroy  it.  Your 
young  man,  leaps  within  you 
sound  of  the  shrill  trumpet, 
glittering  banners  w^ave  and 
)ise  of  battle  inebriates  your 
But  look  behind  you,  child, 
behind  you  :  the  squadron 
issed.  Hear  the  shrieks  and 
;  of  the  dying.  Behold  those 
Iragging  themselves  over  the 
led  field  ;  their  heads  gashed 
leeding,  their  bones  dislocat- 
cir  limbs  torn ;  streams  of 
flow  from  their  wounds;  they 
1  an  ocean  furnished  from 
►wn  lacerated  veins.  Go  there 
:  field  of  carnage  and  death ; 
beside  that  man  with  pallid 
nd  agonized  expression  ;  think 
I  tender  care  and  painful  anx- 
•f  the  mother  who  reared  him 
his  cradle.  How  often  she 
ressed  her  lips  upon  the  gold- 
rls  of  her  boy,  the  hope  of  her 
Lge,  which  must  now  end  in 
ir  !  Reflect  there,  upon  the 
of  carnage  and  death,  on  the 
r  caresses  of  wives,  sisters, 
riends.  Imagine  the  brother's 
the  deep  anguish  of  the  fa- 
Alas  !  all  these  recollections 
in  an  instant  before  the  half- 
eyes  of  the  dying.  Farewell ! 
1  of  glory,  hateful  vision  now 
vrer  vanished.  Life  is  almost 
:t,  yet  with  the  latest  breath 
inks  but  of  them  !    *  They  will 


see  me  no  more !  I  must  die  far 
away,  without  being  able  to  bid 
them  a  last  adieu.*  Such  are  the 
bitter  thoughts  murmured  by  his 
dying  lips  as  the  last  sigh  is  breath- 
ed forth.  Tell  me,  young  man, 
have  you  never  reflected  when,  on 
the  field  glittering  in  the  bright 
summer  sunshine,  you  have  seen 
the  heavy,  well-drilled  battalions 
advance ;  when  the  prince  rode  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  they  saluted 
him  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm  and 
love ;  wnen  that  prince,  a  weak 
man  like  themselves^  elated  with 
pride,  said  to  them  :  *  March  on  to 
death;  it  is  for  me  that  you  go!* 
For  you  1  And  who  are  you  }  Their 
executioner,  who  throws  their  ashes 
to  the  wind  of  your  ambition,  to 
satisfy  the  thirst  of  your  covetous- 
ness,  the  insolent  pride  of  your 
name,  which  the  century  will  see 
buried  in  oblivion  !  Ah  !  my  son,'* 
continued  the  old  diplomate,  deeply 
aflected,  with  his  hands  crossed  on 
the  packet  of  papers,  that  he  had 
entirely  forgotten,  "  if  you  knew 
how  much  I  have  seen  in  my  life 
of  these  horrible  calamities,  of  these 
monstrous  follies,  which  devastate 
the  world!  If  you  but  knew  how 
my  heart  has  groaned  within  me, 
concealed  beneath  my  gloomy  vis- 
age, my  exterior  as  impassible  as 
my  garments,  you  would  under- 
stand how  I  hate  them,  these  mighty 
conquerors,  these  vile  plagues  of 
the  earth,  and  how  I  count  as  no- 
thing the  sack  of  gold  which  lies  at 
the  bottojn  of  the  precipice  over 
which  they  push  us,  the  adroit 
fraud  that  turns  them  aside  from 
their  course !  But  shall  I  weep  like 
an  old  woman  V*  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, vexed  at  being  betrayed 
into  the  expression  of  so  much 
emotion. 

Hastily  brushing  the  tear  from 
his  cheek,  he  began  examining  the 
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package  of  papers,  and,  instantly  re- 
covering his  usual  composure,  be- 
came M.  du  Bellay,  the  diplomate. 

Young  De  Vaux,  greatly  surprised 
at  the  excess  of  feeling  into  which  the 
ambassador  })ad  suddenly  been  be- 
trayed, so  much  at  variance  with  his 
previous  manner,  as  well  as  his  rule 
of  conduct  and  the  rather  brusque 
reception  he  had  given  him,  still 
remembered  it  when  b\\  thought  of 
the  occurrence  had  passed  from  the 
mind  of  his  superior. 

"  Here,  sir,  read  that,*'  he  ex- 
claimed, tiirowing  the  young  man  a 
small  scrap  of  paper. 

I  will  read  it,  my  lord." 
Read  aloud,  sir." 

** '  Cardinal  Wolsey,  overcome  by 
grief  and  alarm,  has  fallen  danger* 
ously  ill.  •  The  king  has  been  in- 
formed of  it ;  he  has  ordered  three 
physicians  to  Asher,  and  obliged 
Lady  Anne  to  send  him  the  goldea 
tablets  in  token  of  his  reconciliation. 
Furthermore,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  king  has  said  :  **  I  would 
not  lose  Wolsey  for  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  impress  upon  my  lord  the  im- 
portance of  this  event.  My  lord 
will,  I  hope,  approve  of  the  celerity 
with  which  I  have  despatched  this 
information.*  " 

"It  is  without  signature!"  said 
De  Vaux. 

"  I  credit  it  entirely,"  murmured 
Du  Bellay. 

"  By  my  faith,  I  am  delighted  ! 
These  golden  tablets  afford  me  ex- 
treme  pleasure,"   said   De  Vaux. 
*  This  will  revive  the  hopes  of  poor 
J  Cardinal  Wolsey." 

"  And  that  is  all !  .  .  .  And  you, 
content  to  know  that  he  is  happy, 
will  remain  quietly  seated  in  your 
chair,  I  suppose,"  said  M.  du  Bel- 
lay, fixing  his  green  eyes,  lighted 
with  a  brilliant  gleam,  on  young  De 
Vaux.   **  Monsieur !"  he  continued, 


it  is  not  in  this  way  a  man  i 
to  the  business  of  his  coss 
Since  the  day  the  cardinal  was  < 
iledy  I  have  deliberated  whether  ] 
should  go  to  see  htm  or  not. 
heart  prompted  me  to  do  so^  bit  i 
was  not  my  heart  I  had  to  < 
I  was  persuaded  the  king' 
not  be  able  to  dispense  with  1 
and  sooner  or  later  he  would  be  i 
called  to  the  head  of  affairs.  M 
that  case  I  felt  inclined  to  (Mi} 
him  a  proof  of  my  attachment  T 
his  disgrace.    But,  on  the 
hand,  that  intriguing  family 
are  constantly  bussing  aroood  I 
king  induced  me  constantly  to  I 
itate.    Now  I  believe  we  hare  i 
most  nothing  more  to  fear;  wei 
arrive  there,  perhaps,  before 
physicians,  and  later  we  shall  knov^ 
how  to  proceed." 

Most  willingly !"  cried  AeYaflL 
shall  be  happy  indeed  to  see  tlii| 
celebrated  man,  of  whom  I  hnt  ] 
heard  so  many  different  opinkms.** 
"  Doubtless,"  interrupted  Du  Bel- 
lay impatiently,  "  pronounced  b? 
what  is  styled  *  public  opinion*— « 
tribunal  composed  of  the  ignorant, 
the  deluded,  and  short-sighted,  who 
always  clamor  louder  than  otherSi 
and  who  take  great  care,  in  order  to 
avoid  compromismg  their  stupidity, 
to  prefix  the  ominous  *  they  say*  to 
all  their  statements.  As  for  me,  1 
say  they  invariably  display  moic 
hatred  toward  the  virtues  they  en- 
vy than  the  vices  they  pretend  to 
despise ;  and  they  will  judge  a  mn 
more  severely  and  criticise  hia 
more  harshly  for  the  good  he  has 
tried  to  do  than  for  what  he  may 
have  left  undone.  .  .  .  Gossiping, 
prying  crowd,  pronouncing  judg- 
ment and  knowing  nothing,  who  will 
cast  popularity  like  a  vile  mantle 
over  the  shoulders  of  any  man  who 
will  basely  stoop  low  enough  be- 
fore them  to  receive  it !    He  who 
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vors  to  please  all  pleases 
"  added  M.  dii  Bellay,  with 
igiilaily  scornful  expression, 
live  for  his  king,  and  above 
r  his  country,  despising  the 
:  or  hatred  of  the  vulgar, 
d  be  the  motto  of  every  pub- 
lan ;  and  God  grant  I  may 
cease  to  remember  it !" 
ou  believe,  then,  the  cardinal 
e  restored  to  the  head  of  af- 
"  asked  De  Vaux,  running  liis 
s  through  liis  blonde  curls, 
ising  to  depart, 
am  not  sure  of  it  yet,"  re- 
Du  Bellay  ;  "  we  are  going  to 
>ut.  If  the  crowd  surrounds 
as  eager  to  pay  him  homage 
^  as  they  were  yesterday  to 
helm  him  with  scorn  and 
tnpt ;  if,  in  a  word,  the  cour- 
sigh  and  groan  around  his 
ind  pretend  to  feel  the  deep- 
)ncern,  it  will  be  a  most  cer- 
idication  of  his  return  to  fa- 
And,  to  speak  frankly,  I  be- 
the  king  already  begins  to 
^er  that  no  one  can  replace 
ardinal  near  his  person  as 
e  secretary ;  for  that  poor  Gar- 
copies  a  despatcli  with  more 
ilty  than  his  predecessor  die- 
one." 

du  Bellay  arose  and  started,  fol- 
by  De  Vaux,  to  the  bank  of 
hames,  where  they  entered  a 
boat  already  filled  with  pas- 
rs  awaiting  the  moment  of 
ture  to  ascend  the  river  either 
lelsea,  Battersea,  or  as  far  as 
ey,  where  tlie  boat  stopped, 
of  merchandise  were  piled  up 
centre,  on  wliich  were  seated 
liber  of  substantial  citizens 
rsing  together  with  their 
.  in  their  pockets,  and  wear- 
le  self-sufficient  air  of  men 
Ltent  of  whose  purse  and  cre- 
;re  well  understood, 
ey  fixed,  at  first,  a  scrutinizing 
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glance  on  the  new  arrivals,  and 
then  resumed  their  conversation. 

"  Come,  come,  let  us  be  off 
now  !"  exclaimed  a  young  man,  bal- 
ancing himself  on  one  foot.  "  Here 
is  half  an  hour  lost,  and  I  declare 
I  must  be  at  Chelsea  to  dinner." 

**  Indeed,  it  is  already  an  hour. 
Look  liere!  This  cockswain  doesn't 
resemble  our  parliament  at  all ;  thai 
does  everything  it  is  told  to  do!" 
he  added,  as  he  sauntered  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd. 

Hold  your  tongue,  William," 
immediately  replied  one  of  them  ; 
"  you  don't  recollect  any  more,  I 
suppose,  the  assembly  at  Bridewell, 
where  the  king,  knowing  we  con- 
demned his  course  in  the  divorce 
affair,  after  having  seized  all  the 
arms  in  the  city,  told  us  himself 
there  was  no  head  so  high  but  he 
would  make  it  fall  if  it  attempted 
to  resist  him." 

*  "  What  shameful  tyranny!"  re- 
plied another,  rolling  a  bundle  un- 
der his  foot.  "  I  cannot  think  of 
it  without  my  blood  boiling.  Are 
these  Englishmen  he  treats  in  this 
manner.?" 

"  And  that  wicked  cardinal," 
continued  his  neighbor  in  a  loud, 
shrill  voice — "  he  was  standing  by 
the  king,  and  looking  at  us  with  his 
threatening  eyes.  He  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  troubles  we 
have  had  with  this  affair.  But  we 
are  rid  of  him,  at  last." 

"  We  are  rid  of  him,  did  you 
say  V  interrupted  a  man  about  fifty 
or  sixty  years  of  age,  who  appeared 
to  be  naturally  phlegmatic  and 
thoughtful.  **  You  are  very  well 
contented,  it  seems  to  me ;  .  .  . 
but  it  is  because  you  only  think 
of  the  present,  and  give  yourself 
no  concern  whatever  about  the  fu- 
ture. Ah  !  well,  in  a  few  days  we 
will  see  if  you  are  as  well  satis- 
fied." 
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**  And  why  not  then  ?"  they  all 
exclaimed  in  the  same  voice. 

"  Because,  I   tell  you,  because 

"  Ex])lain  yourself  more  clearly, 
Master  Wrilliot,"  continued  young 
William.  **  You  always  know  what's 
going  to  happen  better  than  any- 
body else." 

**  Ah  !  yes,  I  know  it  only  too 
well,  in  fact,  my  young  friend,"  he 
replied,  shaking  his  head  ominous- 
ly ;  **  and  we  will  very  soon  learn 
to  our  sorrow  that  if  the  favor  of 
the  cardinal  costs  us  dear,  his  dis- 
grace will  cost  us  still  more.  Par- 
liament is  going  to  remit  all  the 
king's  debts." 

"  What !  all  of  his  debts  ?  But 
Parliament  has  no  right  to  do 
this !"  they  all  exclaimed. 

"  No;  but  it  will  take  the  right!" 
replied  Master  Wrilliot.  "William 
will  lose  half  of  his  wife's  marriage 
portion,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  his 
father  gave  him  in  royal  trust;  and 
I  shall  lose  fifteen  thousand  crowns 
for  wiuch  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
accept  tlie  deed  of  conveyance." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  that  will  be  too  un- 
just ;  it  ought  not  to  be,"  they  all 
repeated. 

"  Yes,"  continued  this  far-seeing 
interlocutor,  shaking  his  head  con- 
temptuously, the  king  has  no 
money  to  pay  us.  War  has  drained 
his  private  treasury,  but  he  never- 
theless draws  from  it  abundant 
means  to  ransom  French  ])rinces, 
who  make  him  believe  tliey  will 
marry  him  to  that  lady  Boleyn  ; 
and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  go 
ask  these  Frenchmen  who  are  here 
present,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice, 
and  casting  on  MM.  du  Bellay  and 
de  Vaux  a  glance  of  cold,  disdain- 
ful wrath. 

M.  du  Bcllay  had  lost  notliing 
of  the  conversation;  it  was  held 
too  near  him,  and  was  too  openly 


hostile  for  him  to  feign  not  to  n» 
mark  it.  Finding  himself  rccof 
•nized,  and  neither  beini^  able  to 
reply  to  a  positive  interrogation  nor 
to  keep  silence,  he  measured  in  his 
turn,  very  coolly,  and  without  per- 
mitting the  least  indication  of 
emotion  or  anger  to  appear,  the 
face  and  form  of  his  adversary. 

"Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  regarding 
him  steadily,  who  are  you,  and 
by  what  right  do  you  call  me  to 
account.^  If  it  is  your  curiosity 
that  impels  you,  it  will  not  be 
gratified  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  yoi 
dare  seek  to  insult  me,  you  stiony 
know  I  will  not  suffer  it.  Answer 
me!" 

"The  best  you  can  make  of  it 
will  be  worth  nothing,"  rephed,  wilk 
a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  a  Genoese 
merchant  who  did  not  recognitt 
the  ambassador,  as  he  sat  by  the 
men  who  directed  the  boat.  '*Fo^ 
get  your  quarrel,  gentlemen,  and, 
instead  of  disputing,  come  look  at 
this  beautiful  vessel  we  are  just 
going  to  pass.  See,  she  is  getting 
ready  to  sail.  A  fine  ship-load  I— a 
set  of  adventurers  who  go  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  the  new  world  dis- 
covered by  one  of  my  countrymen." 
he  added  with  an  air  of  intense 
satisfaction. 

"Poor  Columbus!"  replied  one 
of  the  citizens,  "he  experienced 
throughout  his  life  that  glory  does 
not  give  happines.s,  and  envy  and 
ingratitude  united  together  tocrusii 
his  genius.  Do  you  not  believe,  it 
he  could  have  foreseen  the  cruelties 
Hernando  Cortez  and  Pizarro  ex- 
ercised toward  the  people  whom 
discovered,  he  would  have  prt* tVrre«i 
leaving  the  secret  of  their  existence 
buried  for  ever  in  the  bosom  of  the 
stormy  sea  that  bore  him  to  Europe, 
rather  than  to  liavc  ani.ounccd  there 
the  success  of  his  voyage 

'*  I  believe  it,"  said  Wrilliot,  **his 
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as  so  beautiful!  He  loved 
lity." 

ristopher  Columbus!"  ex- 
d  young  William,  full  of 
ul  enthusiasm  and  admiration 

man  whose  home  was  the 
"  I  cannot  hear  his  name 
meed  without  emotion  !  I  al- 
magine  I  see  him  in  that  old 
It  of  Salamanca,  before  those 
1    professors    and  erudite 

assembled  to  listen  to  a  pro- 
hich  in  their  opinion  was  as 
i  it  was  foolish. 
!ow  do  you  suppose,'  said  they, 
our  vessel  will  ever  reach  the 
ity  of  the  Indies,  since  you 
d  that  the  earth  is  round? 
Duld  n€ver  be  able  to  return ; 
lat  amount  of  wind  do  you 
e  it  would  require  to  enable 
;hip  to  remount  the  liquid 
lin  which  it  had  so  easily 
ded?  And  do  you  forget 
)  creature  can  live  under  the 
ing  atmosphere  of  the  torrid 

lumbus  refuted  their  argu- 
;  but  these  doctors  still  in- 
ner hesitated  to  openly 
d  of  him  how  he  could  be  so 
iptuous  as  to  believe,  if  the 
had  been  as  he  said,  it  could 
emained  undiscovered  by  so 
illustrious  men,  born  before 
md  who  had  attained  the 
t  degree  of  learning,  while  for 
lone  should  have  been  re- 
the  development  of  this 
idea." 

id  yet,*'  said  Wrilliot,  who 
itened  in  silence,  **  it  was  per- 
some  years  later,  that  he 
I  go  down  to  the  grave  wear- 
e  chains  with  which  his  per- 
•rs  had  loaded  him,  in  order 
p  him  away  from  the  world 
10  alone  had  been  able  to 
er!" 

hat  perseverance  !    What  ob- 


stacles he  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing!" replied  one  of  those  who  had 
first  spoken.  "  I  shall  always,  while 
I  live,  recall  with  pleasure  having 
been  of  service  to  his  brother  Bar- 
tholomew when  he  came  to  this 
country." 

**  What !  he  came  here  V*  repeated 
William. 

"  Yes,  and  was  in  ray  own  house," 
continued  ,  the  citizen.  "  Christo- 
pher, finding  the  senate  of  Genoa 
and  the  King  of  Portugal  refused 
equally  to  listen  or  furnish  him 
with  vessels  necessary  for  the  enter- 
prise he  had  so  long  meditated,  sent 
his  brother  to  King  Henry  VII. 
He  was  unfortunately  captured,  in 
coming  over,  by  some  pirates,  who 
kept  him  in  slavery.  Many  years 
elapsed  before  he  succeeded  in 
escaping  and  reaching  England, 
where  he  found  himself  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  destitution  that  he 
was  obliged  to  design  charts  for  a 
living,  and  to  enable  him  to  present 
himself  in  decent  apparel  at  court. 
The  king  gave  him  a  favorable 
reception,  but  Christopher,  in  the 
meantime,  receiving  no  intelligence 
from  his  brother,  solicited  so  ear- 
nestly the  court  of  Spain  that  he  ob- 
tained two  small  vessels  from  Isa- 
bella of  Castile,  and  very  soon  after 
Europe  learned  of  the  existence 
of  another  hemisphere.  Spain 
planted  her  standard  there,  and 
we  thus  lost  the  advantages  which 
were  destined  for  us." 

*'  I  do  not  regret  it,"  replied  an 
old  man  sitting  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
crowd,  who  had  until  that  time 
maintained  a  profound  silence.  *^  Is 
it  not  better  for  a  nation  to  be  less 
rich  and  powerful  than-stained  with 
so  many  crimes }  It  is  now  but 
thirty-eight  years  since  Columbus 
founded  the  colony  of  San  Domin- 
go. This  island  then  contained  a 
million  of  inhabitants;  to-day  there 
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scnrcely  remain  forty  thousand. 
But,"  pursu»'d  the  old  man  with  a 
bitter  smile,  they  will  not  stop 
there.  No ;  they  will  not  confine 
their  barbarous  exploits  to  that 
miserable  region.  They  are  renew- 
ing in  Peru  the  caniage  they  carried 
on  in  Mexico.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  a  great  many  places  for  a  man 
to  die — to  pass  a  few  moments,  and 
then  go  and  hide  himself  in  the  grave! 
I  have  already  lived  seven ty-nine 
years,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  my  left  hand  still  rests  on  my 
cradle.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that 
these  white  locks  are  scattered  upon 
my  head;  for  my  life  has  sped  like 
the  fleeting  dream  of  a  single  night 
that  has  passed.  Yes,  William," 
continued  the  old  man,  "  you  look 
at  me  with  astonishment,  and  your 
eyes,  full  of  youthful  fire,  are  fixed- 
upon  mine,  in  which  the  light  has 
long  been  extinguished.  Ah!  well, 
you  will  very  soon  see  it  extinguished 
in  your  owix,  but  not  before  you 
will  have  witnessed  all  their  cruel- 
ties." 

"  That  is  bad,"  replied  William. 
"  But  these  Indians  are  stupid  and 
indolent  beyond  all  parallel ;  *  they 
will  neither  work  nor  pay  the  taxes 
imposed  on  them." 

**  And  from  whom  do  the  Span- 
iards claim  the  right  of  reducing 
these  people  to  a  state  of  servi- 
tude," exclaimed  the  old  man  in- 
dignantly, "and  to  treat  them  like 
beasts  of  burden  whom  they  are 
privileged  to*  exterminate  with  im- 
punity, and  carry  off  the  gold  their 
avarice  covets,  the  dagger  in  one 
hand,  tlie  scourge  in  the  other  ? 
They  ensure  them,  they  say,  the 

•  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  deliberate  whether 
theM  people  could  be  considered  human  beings  or 
net ;  but  the  church,  always  the  true  and  faithful 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  immediately 
raised  her  voice  in  their  favor,  and  was  first  to  ren- 
der, by  the  mouth  of  Pope  Paul  HI.,  a  decision  which 
conferred  on  them,  or  rather  secured  them,  all  thai 
righto. 


happineM  of  knowing  the  Oirii 
religion!   How  dare  they 
to  instruct  these  people  io 
Gospel  of  peace  which  comi 
us  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
selves,  to  detach  our  hearts, 
the  things  of  the  world,  and, 
our  offering  before  the  altar,  go 
be  reconciled  with  oar  enemy?" 

From  that  point  of  view 
argument  would  seem  just,"*  ic 
William;  "but  the  fact  is,  if 
Spaniards  did'^not  force  these 
landers  to  work  them,  the 
would  remain  unproductive, 
fields  uncultiTated,  and  the 
would  perish." 

You  are  mistaken,"  replied 
old  man.  ^  In  acting*  as  she 
Spain  destroys  in  her  own 
the  source  from  whence  she 
draw  an  immense  revenue.  If 
had  been  satisfied  to  estaUiA  ai 
honest  and  peaceable  comawice 
with  these  countries,  her  indastrf^ 
excited  to  the  highest  degree  faf 
the  rich  commodities  of  exchange^ 
would  have  conferred  an  incalcula- 
ble benefit  on  an  entire  people 
whom  her  blind  cupidity  has  in- 
duced her  to  crush  and  destroy. 

**  Do  you  suppose  these  isolated 
negroes  they  buy  at  such  enormous 
prices  will  ever  be  able  to  replace 
the  native  inhabitants  who  live  and 
die  in  their  own  country?  Thii 
strange  and  ferocious  populatios 
will  remain  among  the  colonies,  cs- 
emies  always  ready  to  revolt;  a 
yoke  of  iron  and  blood  will  alone 
be  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection. But  let  these  masten 
tremble  if  ever  the  power  falls  into 
the  hands  of  their  slaves !" 

MM.  du  Bellay  and  de  Vanx  lis- 
tened to  this  conversation  in  silence» 
and  the  diversion  was  at  first  agree- 
able; but  they  were  soon  convinced 
that  they  were  suddenly  becoming 
again  the  objects  of  general  attention. 
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you,"   exclaimed  one, 
going  to  look  for  the 
nd   bring  him  back  to 

"  replied  another,  "  I 
to  see  M.  du  Bellay  in 
)f  the  legate  Campeggio." 
nd  wliat  have  they  done 
then?*'  they  all  eagerly 

;  arrested  at  Dover,  where 
ne  to  embark.  He  was 
alarmed,  believing  they 
sassinate  liim.  His  bag- 
learched,  in  order  to  find 
reasures,  with  which  he 
sted,  they  said,  for  safe 

d  they  find  them  ?"  asked 
ese  merchant,  eagerly 
ward  at  the  sound  of  the 
ure. 

ms  they  did  not  find 
»  the  reply. 

vhat  they  say  !"  whisper- 
De  Vaux  in  the  ear  of 
ay. 

ume  tliey  were  in  search 
al  documents,  but  they 

late.  They  have  long 
d  in  Italy.  Campeggio 
il  enough  to  send  them 
y  his  son  Rudolph.*  I 
this  young  man  in  Rome, 
I  him  say  his  father  had 

him  with  all  his  corre- 
r  and  despatches,!  as  he 
:ertain  what  fate  Henry 
re  for  him." 

ay/'  replied  young  Wil- 
ating  his  voice  in  order 
a  Bellay  might  hear  him, 

before  he  became  cardinal,  had 
o  Fran90i.sc  Vastavillani,  by  whom  he 
ildren.  We  are  more  than  astonished 
ce  or  bad  faith  of  Dr.  Burnet,  who 
ge  of  this  fact  to  accuse  the  cardinal 
». 

;  man  cavied  also  \hc  letters  from 
o  Anne  Bolcyn,  which  had  been  re- 
cardinal  during  the  course  of  the 
re  still  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the 
gard*s  // istvrjf  0/  Engla  hJ. 


"that  the  king  has  sent  the  Earl 
of  Wiltshire  to  Rome  to  solicit  his 
divorce.  He  had  better  make  all 
these  strangers  leave  who  come 
into  our  country  only  to  sow  dis- 
cord, and  then  gather  the  fruits  of 
their  villany." 

This  speech,  although  spoken  in- 
directly, was  evidently  intended 
for  the  two  Frenchmen  ;  but  the 
Genoese  merchant,  always  inclined 
to  be  suspicious,  immediately  ap- 
plied it  to  himself. 

"  Master  William,"  he  exclaimed, 
reddening  with  anger,  **  have  you 
forgotten  that  for  twenty  years  I 
have  been  a  commercial  friend  of 
your  father.  And  if  he  has  made  his 
fortune  with  our  velvets  and  silks, 
to  whom  does  he  owe  it,  if  not  to 
those  who,  by  their  honesty  and 
promptness  in  fulfilling  their  en- 
gagements, were  the  first  cause  of 
his  success  ?  Now,  because  you 
are  able  to  live  without  work,  you 
take  on  this  insulting  manner — 
very  insulting  indeed.  However, 
I  give  you  to  understand  that,  if  it 
suited  me  to  do  it,  I  could  make  as 
great  a  display  of  luxury  and  wealth 
as  yourself,  and  can  count  on  my 
dresser  as  many  dishes  and  flagons 
of  silver  as  you  have ;  and  if  it 
suited  me  to  remain  at  home,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  me  to  travel  any 
more  on  business." 

The  merchant  continued  to  boast 
of  his  fortune,  and  William  began 
to  explain  that  his  remarks  were 
by  no  means  intended  for  him, 
when  the  passengers  began  to  cry 
out :  "  Land  !  land  !  Here  is  Chel- 
sea ;  we  land  at  Chelsea." 

The  rowers  halted  immediately, 
and  the  little  boats  sent  from  the 
shore  came  to  take  off  the  passen- 
gers who  wished  to  land. 

Almost  all  of  them  went ;  none 
remaining  on  the  boat  except  the 
ambassador,  the    Genoese  mer- 


chaot,  and  two  citizens  who^e  re* 
tiring  aad  prudent  character  caald 
bt  read  in  the  quiet,  thoughtful  eX* 
pression  of  their  faces.  They  gazed 
(or  a  IniiL;  luL^e  oii  the  surrovuiding 
cuiunry;  iit  la-st  one  of  them  liaz- 
ardtd  I  lie  qLiestioii : 

Do  ypu  kmw  m^k^  ^wm  ttiat 
wiiit«  jhc^use  witli  tht  |«frifcqi^,B^ 
di;n  estt^ndmg  down  to  the  liaitk 
of  the  Thamee  ?'* 

That  is  the  residence  of  Sir 
TlioiBgS  More,  the  new  clianceh 

*^Ikhi  it  discs  net  mBkn  mmh 
^hovi^   Do  you  Tmw  thm  &tir 

chancellor 

By  ni)^  hiidi^  no!  Howt^ver,  I 
sLivv  inrn  Uteotlier  day  on  lliesquare 
at  UVstniinHltJivts  1  was  passing;  the 
J^es  ojf  Noilbik  md  km^lhwes^n 
Imidtietlngtitm  with  gmt  cemmniy 
lf>  the  Siar  Chamber  (at  len^ft  that 
is  v%lK)t  tlicy  toll.!  rui^).  1  stu]i]icd 
Ifj  look  at  liim.  lb  tie  was  an  im- 
mp^se  crowd  fdlii^!j  iill  the  .sqisare. 
In  crossing  it  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
stopped,  and,  turning  to  the  crowd 
before  him,  said  the  king  had  in- 
structed him  to  publicly  proclaim 
what  great  and  important  services 
Sir  Thomas  had  rendered  him  in 
every  position  he  had  confided  to 
liis  care,  and  it  was  on  that  account 
he  esteerwed  him  so  highly,  and 
had  appointed  him  now  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  kingdom 
because  of  his  virtues  and  the  rare 
talents  he  possessed.  Everybody 
listened  and  said  nothing  (because 
you  know  the  last  is  always  the 
best)."  The  citizen  said  this  in  a 
very  low  tone. 

"More  replied  very  well,"  he 
continued.  "He  said  that,  while 
deeply  grateful  for  his  majesty's 
goodness  and  favors,  he  felt  no  less 
deeply  convinced  that  the  king  had 
rewarded  him  far  beyond  his  mer- 


its^ in  all  he  had  accoiii^R|| 
liad  but  doii«  his  duty,  Jl 
greatly  feared  now  thai  k  i 
n^t  possess  the  ;ibT]ity  nco 
for  acquitting  hEmseli  of  tliei 
of  so  higii  and  imporlani  id' 
And — a  very  singular  tiling  {fc 
do  uQt  ttsuailjf  ^|ieak  of  tlkeirj 

not  rejoice  m  the  honor  coq 
on  him,  as  it  recalled  the  m 
the  wise.'  and  honotahiL'  j 
whom  he  had  stificriiicUetj 
hearing  tjiai  1  stipposed  thcf 
hki ;  1^1  not  at  &IL  He  latd 
ttifng  so  welt,  with  so  much  < 
ity^  dE Jollity,  and  firnmL^s,  th^ 
an[ibuided  him  witb  2JidfseJ 
cnllnisiasUK  It  ^^eLiHtd  ilujs 
knesv  bitn  were  never  %aEi»ti< 
praising  him.  Nobody,  tbq 
rendered  jtistice  bo  scmpcilci 
iiii  none  wert:  so  wise,  so 

tc" rest cd  ;  in  \  I ^  t b v \'  n  u \  c f 
lite  recital  of  liis  pcttcijtinuv. 

**  Ab  V  said  the  otlior,  in  i 
scarcely  audible,  wiidc  he 
round  to  discover  if  any  one 
hear  him,  we  will  see  later 
performs  all  these  wonderful 
and  if  any  one  will  be  able 
near  him  without  paying  ev 
doorkeeper,  as  was  the  cas 
the  other." 

"  Yes,  w^e  will  see,"  repli 
companion.  "  None  of  thes< 
lords  are  worth  much — any  a 
of  promises;  but  of  deeds — not 

"But  this  is  not  a  great 
answered  the  citizen. 

"  Ah  !  well,  it  is  all  the  sai 
soon  as  they  rise,  they  grow 
and  despise  and  scorn  the  \ 
You  may  believe  if  ever  I  o1 
patent  of  nobility,  and  becoi 
richer  than  I  am  now^,  I  will 
them  beautifully  ;  t,here  will 
one  who  will  dare  contradi 
By  my  faith  !  it  is  a  great 
had  not  been  bom  a  coun 
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should  have  been  so  well 
I  their  impertinences  and 
"eeling.** 

not  very  difficult,"  replied 
anion ;  "  you  are,  I  think, 
ly  so  now  for  the  good  of 

youth  who  wants  to  mar- 
aughter.  He  will  lose  his 
am  afraid,  poor  fellow." 

did  you  say,  neighbor?" 
le  citizen,  feeling  the  blood 

his  face.  "  Do  you  think 
e  ray  daughter  to  a  wretch 
lot  a  cent  in  tlie  world — I 
;  held  in  my  family  the 
:itizenship  from  time  im- 
?    My  grandmother  also 

we  have  had  two  al- 
of  our  name.  All  that 
ou  see,  Master  Allicot; 
r^ou  wish  to  remain  my 
idvise  you  not  to  meddle 
kvith  the  tattle  of  my  wife 
jhter  on  the  subject  of 
\  wretch  they  are  putting 
r  head  to  marry  ;  because, 
the  mother  is  as  bad  as 
ter.  Ah  !  neighbor,  these 
these  women  are  the 
)f  oiir  lives!  Don't  say 
;  to  me  about  it.  They 
me  distracted  ;  but  they 

nothing  by  it,  I  swear  it, 
The  silly  jades  !  to  dare 

me  of  such  a  match  I 
on't  say  any  more  to  me 
neighbor  ;  for  it  will  drive 

ighbor  did  reply,  however, 
le  had  been  commissioned 
is  influence  in  softening 
ind  and  father  in  favor  of 
mechanic  full  of  life  and 
ho  had  no  other  fault  than 
jclonging  to  a  class  less 
than  that  of  the  proud 
ho  rejected  his  humble 
ions  with  scorn, 
e  denouement  of  this  em- 
d  the  termination  of  this 


romance  of  the  warehouse,  have 
been  for  ever  lost  to  history ;  for  M. 
du  Bellay,  seeing  they  were  almost 
in  sight  of  Asher,  made  them  land 
him,  and  the  two  honorable  citizens 
doubtless  continued  their  journey 
and  their  conversation. 

At  Asher  M.  du  Bellay  found 
everything  just  as  he  expected. 
The  physicians  surrounded  Wol- 
sey's  bed,  watching  his  slightest 
movement.  The  golden  tablets  of 
young  Anne  Boleyn  were  thrown 
open  upon  the  coarse  woollen  bed- 
spread that  covered  the  sick  man. 
Cromwell  walked  the  floor  with 
folded  arms.  He  approached  the 
bed  from  time  to  time,  looked  at 
Wolsey,  whose  closed  eyes  and  la- 
bored breathing  betokened  no- 
thing favorable,  then  at  the  golden 
tablets,  then  at  the  physicians 
around  him.  He  seemed  to  say, 
"  Is  he  going  to  die,  and  just  when 
he  might  be  so  useful  to  me 

On  seeing  M.  du  Bellay  enter, 
his  countenance  lighted  up ;  he  ran 
on  before  him,  and'  endeavored  to 
arouse  Wolsey  from  his  stupor. 

**  My  lord,  the  ambassador  of 
France  !"  he  cried  in  the  ear  of  the 
dying  man. 

But  he  received  no  reply. 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  the  doctors, 
"nothing  can  arouse  him."  And 
they  looked  gravely  at  each  other. 

"  He  will  not  die  !  I  tell  you  he 
will  not  die !"  replied  Cromwell, 
evincing  the  most  impatient  anxiety. 

He  approached  the  cardinal  and 
shook  his  head. 

"  Crom — well,"  murmured  the 
sick  man. 

"  Monsieur  du  Bellay  !"  shouted 
Cromwell  a  second  time. 

Wolsey's  eyes  remained  closed. 

"  Let  him  alone,"  cried  the  phy- 
sicians ;  "  he  must  not  be  excited." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  M.  du  Bellay. 
"You  can  tell  him  I  have  been 
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here,"  continued  the  ambassador, 
turning  towards  Cromwell,  **  but 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  him." 

M.  du  Beliay  then  took  his  leave, 
and  returned  by  the  land  route  to 
London.  He  encountered,  not  far 
from  Asher,  a.party  of  the  cardinal's 
old  domestics,  whom  the  king  had 
sent  to  carry  him  several  wagon- 
loads  of  furniture  and  other  effects. 
At  the  head  of  this  convoy  rode 
Cavendish,  one  of  the  cardinal's 
most  faithful  servants. 

Seeing  M.  du  Bellay,  they  collect- 


ed around  him,  and  hastily : 
ed  about  their  master. 

Du  Bellay  advised  thera  to 
en  their  speed,  and,  taking 
went  on  his  way,  thinking  ti 
cardinal  would  not  be  restc 
favor,  and  already  arranging 
mind  another  course  in  w) 
direct  his  diplomatic  steps 
future. 

He  was  not  mistaken : 
escaped  death,  but  only  to 
self  surrounded    by  mise 
abandoned  to  despair. 


TO  BX  COMTWUJU). 


PRIMITIVE  civilization: 


If  our  modern  men  of  science 
would  not  travel  out  of  their  sphere, 
there  would  be  no  war  between 
them  and  the  church.  In  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  religion  we  invite 
them  to  push  onward  in  the  path 
of  scientific  discovery  with  the  ut- 
most energy  and  ardor  of  which 
they  are  capable.  But  if  their  dis- 
coveries are  to  have  any  bearing  on 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, we  can  accept  nothing  less 
tiian  demonstration,  and  they  must 
not  credit  science,  as  does  Mr.Tyn- 
dall,  with  mere  theories  of  specuhi- 
tive  pliilosophy.  With  this  reserva- 
tion, we  wish  their  labors  all  possible 
success.  But  if  poor  fallible  rea- 
son— whose  discoveries,  after  whole 
millenniums  of  toil,  are  little  better 
than  a  record  of  the  blunders  of  one 
generation  corrected  by  the  bhin- 
ders  of  another;  and,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  they  are  all  cor- 

•  Genii  I  ism  :  Religion  previous  to  Christiani- 
ty, By  Rcr.  Aug.  J.  Th^baud,  S.J.  New  York: 
D.  ft  J.  SftdKer  ft  Co.  1876. 


rect,  are,  by  comparison  wil 
is  unknown,  as  a  drop  0 
compared  with  the  limitless ( 
ventures  to  deny  the  existc 
the  soul  because  it  has  i 
powerful  eiKJugh  to  bring  it 
tlie  cognizance  of  the  sen 
conclusion  is  no  longer  sci 
The  doctor  has  become  a 
the  philosopher  a  fool.  If  th 
which  the  Creator  has  placec 
service  of  his  creature,  to  lie 
to  grope  his  way  amidst  the 
of  sense,  and  to  illuminate  li 
is  to  be  flung  in  his  face  be( 
does  not  reveal  the  whole 
tude  of  the  majesty  of  his  1 
we  can  only  compassion, 
cliildish  a  misuse  of  a  nol 
If  natural  philosophy  is  to  1 
sensible  creation  of  a  moti 
end,  and  to  proclaim  it  to  be 
the  result  of  an  unintelligent 
attraction  and  evolution  of 
a  more  intelligent  and  a  mc 
ical  philosophy,  in  harmoi 
the  unquenchable  instinct 
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v'ithin  the  human  soul, 
it  such  pitiful  trifling 
nation  and  a  holy  dis- 
n  short,  the  science  of 
uld  dethrone  nature's 
d  God,  we  address  to  it 
which  He  to  whom  all 
?  leads  addressed  to  the 
aced  in  the  deep  hollows 
h  :  "  Hitherto  thou  shalt 
thou  shalt  go  no  far- 
here  thou  shalt  break 
I  waves." 
science  cannot  con- 
divine  revelation.  No 
litherto  made  has  done 
ntil  one  such  presents 
e  entitled  to  assume  its 
y  as  a  philosophical 
►r  this  reason  we  are  of 
would  give  full  rein  to 
jpeculations  of  experi- 
losophy,  so  long  as  they 
d  strictly  within  the  do- 
:ondnry  causes  or  natu- 
i  do  not  venture  into  a 
lought  beyond  the  reach 
rntal  science,  where  they 
iately  confronted  with 
,  of  the  fakh. 
never  ihoiight  that  the 
he  evolution  of  species 
ecessity  transgress  that 
las  been  made  to  do  so 
hult\  if  we  may  invent  a 
lem — speculative  bigots, 
>ent  on  extorting  from 
enoraena  any  plausible 
the  infidel  prejudices  of 
r  were  previously  pos- 
more  intelligent  obser- 
scientific  facts  would 
them  from  a  ridiculous 
ce  which  makes  them 
liose  afflicted  creatures, 
D  often  meet  with  in  asy- 
le  insane,  who  suppose 
to  be  God. 

never  lose  sight  of  the 
iod  can  only  communi- 


cate with  his  creature  in  such  a 
way  as  he  can  understand.  If  he 
were  to  reveal  himself  to  any  of  us 
as  he  is,  we  should  die,  unless  he 
supplied  us  with  a  miraculous  ca- 
pacity for  supporting  the  vision. 
If  he  had  inspired  the  historian  of 
those  primitive  ages  to  describe  the 
astronomical  phenomenon  which 
happened  in  the  time  of  Joshua  in 
the  exact  language  of  physical 
science,  what  meaning  would  it 
have  conveyed  to  people  who  did 
not  know  that  the  earth  revolves 
around  its  own  axis  and  around  the 
sun  ?  If  it  be  objected,  Why  did 
not  the  Holy  Spirit  use  language 
consistent  with  scientific  truth,  and 
leave  it  to  be  understood  afterwards 
in  the  progress  of  science?  we  reply. 
Because  it  would  have  thwarted  his 
own  designs  to  have  done  so.  The 
Bible  is  a  book  of  instruction  in 
truth  out  of  the  reach  of  human  in- 
telligence, not  a  book  of  natural 
science ;  and  it  appeals  to  the  obe- 
dience of  faith  rather  than  to  rea- 
son. The. mental  toil  of  scientific 
discovery  was  a  part  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  original  trans- 
gression. To  anticipate  the  result 
of  that  toil  by  thousands  of  years 
would  have  been  -to  contradict  His 
own  dispensation. 

In  the  same  manner  the  sublime 
record  of  the  genesis  of  the  illimit- 
able universe  which  weaves  its 
dance  of  light  in  space  is  told  in  a 
few  sentences :  TJie  fiat  of  Him 
with  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day,  and  the  successive  order  of  the 
creation — that  is  all.  Time  was 
not  then,  for  it  was  the  creation 
of  lime.  Man  can  conceive  no 
ideas  independent  of  time,  and 
so  days  are  named;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  word  may  stand  for 
indeterminate  periods  of  time.  The 
creation  of  light  was,  it  cannot  bo 
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doubted,  instantaneous.  But  that 
creation  was  a  law — limitation,  re- 
lation, succession — whose  working 
was  an  evolution  in  successive  orders 
or  stages,  over  which  presided  the 
Creator,  and  still  presides.  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work."  Each  of  these  was  a 
distinct  creation,  perfect  in  itself, 
not  an  evolution  of  species.  The 
creation  was  progressive,  but  not 
in  the  sense  of  the  creation  of  every 
one  of  its  six  cycles  evolving  out  of 
the  preceding  one;  for  in  that 
case  either  the  lower  would  have 
disappeared  or  the  evolution  would 
be  still  in  operation.  The  firma- 
ment did  not  develop  out  of  light, 
nor  the  ocean  and  the  dry  land  out 
of  the  firmament ;  nor  were  the 
fishes  an  evolution  from  the  sea- 
weed, nor  the  birds  from  the  trees 
md  shrubs,  nor  the  wild  beasts  from 
the  reeds  of  the  jungle,  nor  man  from 
the  lower  animals.  But  they  were 
all  to  be  made  before  his  creation 
who  was  the  sum  and  end  of  all ; 
and  the  atmosphere  must  be  created 
before  the  birds,  tlie  ocean  before 
the  fislies,  the  dry  land  before  vege- 
table life. 

And  not  only  was  there  never 
any  evolution  of  species  into  other 
species,  but  the  c:reation  of  every 
separate  species  was  complete,  so 
that  there  has  never  been  an  evo- 
lution of  any  species  into  a  high- 
er state  or  condition.  There  has 
never  been  any  progress  in  that 
sense.  Every  species,  including 
the  human  being,  remains  precisely 
as  it  issued  from  the  hand  of  God, 
when  it  has  not  degenerated  or  dis- 
:i])l)eared.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of 
..11  living  things  around  us  is  to 
degeneracy  :ind  decay.  Whatever 
progress  can  be  predicated  of  man  is 
(»;"  his  moral  nature  only,  and  of  his 
knowledge,  through  the  divine  reve- 
lation.   But  even  that  is  not  a  race 


progress,  an  evolution  of  sp 
but  an  individual  one.  If  tl 
conceded — and  we  think  it  sc 
admits  of  dispute — we  see  no  d 
to  the  dogmas  of  the  faith  in : 
rng  to  the  natural  philosophei 
length  of  ages  they  may  clai 
the  creation  of  the  home  of 
before  he  was  cklled  into  beii 
whom  it  was  destined. 

Whatever  period  of  tiiw 
covered  by  those  cycles  of  ere 
throughout  them  it  may  be 
that  he  w<as  being  made.  If  a 
for  him  and  to  end  in  him, 
in  effect  he  who  all  along  was 
made.  Yet  the  whole  was  ( 
preparatory  creation.  It  wai 
his  body  in  which  all  resulted 
body  thou  hast  prepared  foi 
It  was  when  "God  breathec 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life 
man  was  created.  It  was  th< 
became  "  a  living  soul." 

The  error  of  the  phy 
who  reject  revelation  is  thre 
They  make  the  body  the 
they  thus  assign  to  his  bod 
the  inner  principle  wiiich  ani 
it  a  simultaneous  beginning 
joint  development,  some  of 
going  so  far  as  to  make  the 
itself,  or  soul,  or  wh.itever  ih( 
the  animating  principle,  the 
taneous  product  of  material 
And,  throwing  back  the  bee 
of  the  evolution  process  in 
told  ages,  by  comparison 
which  the  life  of  an  individi 
scarcely  appreciable  momcr 
suppose  the  process  to  be  si 
ing  on  as  it  begun.  All  thi 
ously  contradicts  the  direct 
ments  of  revelation.  It  is,  i 
shocking  to  mere  human 
The  work  of  the  natural  creati 
ed  with  tlie  sixth  day.  Up 
time,  whether  the  iK-iimif 
long  or  short,  the  work  was 
on.    But  it  was  complete  wh 
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h  had  been  prepared  for 
limated  with  the  spirit  of 
r  that  there  was  no  farther 
int.  It  is  contrary  to  rea- 
►pose  it.    It  is  contrary  to 

analogy  of  nature.  Not 
e  can  be  adduced,  through- 
entire  creation,  of  one 
jveloping  into  another — 
tance  even  of  any  species 
;  within  itself  into  a  high- 
f  being.    But  up  to  that 

which  it  is  thus  written, 
FECTi  SUNT  ccsliei  terra,  et 
lins  eorum:  complevit- 
die  septimo  opus  suum  quod 
et  requievit  die  septimo  ab 
*>ere  quod  patrarat^  we  may 
hout  risk  of  heterodoxy, 
ine  of  evolution  of  which 
:ists  may  give  us  a  satis- 
idence. 

ysicists,  in  support  of  their 
theory  of  evolution,  raain- 
the  earliest  developments 
consciousness  were  of  the 
ler,  and  that  man  has  ever 
in  gradually  progressing 
higher  morality  and  loft- 
es  of  thought.  In  this 
interesting  work  Father 
demonstrates,  by  an  ex- 
nduction  from  the  history 
ature  of  all  the  nations, 
history  of  mankind  up  to 
ng  of  Christ,  instead  of  a 
was  a  continual  retrogres- 

introductory  chapter  he 
IS,  by  proofs  which  should 
isive  to  all  minds  unpre- 
i  by  an  arrogant  perversity, 
litive  man  was  in  posses- 
primitive  revelation.  In 
ing  twilight  of  the  ages,  as 
as  we  can  see  across  the 
p  to  the  very  cherubim- 
entrance  to  the  seats  of 
e  from  which  the  erring 
had  been  driven,  he  traces 


everywhere  those  rites  and  dogmas, 
in  their  elemental  form,  which,  in 
their  complete  development  and 
full  significance,  made  known  to  us 
by  the  revelation  of  the  fulness  of 
time,  are  still  of  faith  and  obser- 
vance amongst  the  sons  of  God 
from  end  to  end  of  the  habitable 
globe.  This  revelation  did  not  go 
beyond  monotheism,  because  the 
fallen  immortal  had  to  be  prepared, 
through  long  ages  of  discipline,  for 
the  revelation  of  the  triune  nature 
of  the  Godhead,  and  of  'his  restora- 
tion to  the  forfeited  favor  of  his 
Father  by  the  incarnation  and  aton- 
ing sacrifice  of  the  Eternal  Son. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
before  with  the  ingenious  hypothe- 
sis* that  the  configuration  of  the 
earth,  consisting  of  an  all-embrac- 
ing ocean,  in  the  midst  of  which 
vast  continents  are  islands,  eviden- 
ces the  design  of  the  Creator  to 
have  been  that  men  should  have 
intercourse  of  some  kind  with  one 
another,"  and  that  on  the  land 

"  The  oceans  and  rivers,  instead  of  be- 
ing primarily  dividing  lines,  intended  to 
separate  men  from  one  another,  had  pre- 
cisely for  their  first  object  to  become 
highways  and  common  channels  of  inter- 
course between  the  various  nations  of 
mankind." 

But  our  author  considers  that 
the  social  intercommunion  to  which 
the  configuration  of  the  earth  was 
to  administer  was  not  to  develop 
in  the  form  of  "  an  universal  repub- 
lic," but  that "  men  were  to  consent 
to  exist  in  larger  or  smaller  groups, 
each  of  them  surrounded  with  well- 
defined  limits  determining  numerous 

•  It  is,  however,  tomething  more  than  a  hypothe- 
sis. The  coofirmatioo  it  receiYCf  from  the  (act  that 
since  the  prevalence  amongst  so  laige  a  portion  of 
mankind  of  an  tmiformity  of  rite  and  dogml,  and 
the  uidversaUty  of  hrotherhood  occasioned  thereby, 
what  seamed  to  he  obsudes  have  become  meau  ol 
intercommunion,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whote 
World  has  become,  as  it  wer«,ooe  vaat  dty.  gim  it 
the  farce  of  a  dcawnstnitioo. 
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nationalities/*  united  in  the  bond  of 
religious  uniformity  which  he  terms 
patriarchal  Catholicity. 

The  design  of  the  Creator  of 
universal  brotlierliood  amongst  his 
creatures  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  be- 
fore the  lapse  of  ages,  and  through- 
out that  dismal  period  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  perpetually 
thwarted  by  their  perverseness.  The 
memories  of  Paradise  rapidly  faded 
away  amongst  them.  After  what 
period  of  time  we  are  not  told,  the 
sons  of  God  committed  a  second 
infidelity  by  intermarrying  with  the 
daughters  of  men.  The  result  was 
a  race  of  giants — giants  in  capacity 
and  crime  as  well  as  in  bodily  form 
— wliose  existence  universal  tradi- 
tion attests.  In  almost  open  alli- 
ance with  the  powers  of  darkness, 
Ihey  sank  with  such  fearful  rapidity 
down  the  abyss  of  depravation, 
dragging  with  them  the  better  por- 
tion of  the  race,  that,  to  avert  the 
triumph  of  hell  and  the  utter  repro- 
bation of  his  creature,  the  offended 
Creator  buried  the  guilty  memories 
uf  colossal  crime  beneath  an  univer- 
sal deluge,  at  whose  subsidence  the 
first  civilization  reappeared  on  the 
mountains  of  Asia  in  all  its  earliest 
l)urily,  brought  across  the  forty 
days'  extinction  of  life  upon  the 
earth  by  the  eight  souls  who  alone 
had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  uni- 
versal seduction.  "  This  idea  of  a 
gradual  and  deeper  degradation  of 
human  kind,"  says  Frederick  Schle- 
gel,  **  in  each  succeeding  age,  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  not  to  accord 
very  well  with  tiie  testimony  which 
sacred  tradition  furnishes  on  man's 
]>riniitive  state,  for  it  represents 
ihe  two  races  of  the  primitive 
world  as  contemporary ;  and,  indeed, 
Seth,  the  progenitor  of  the  better 
and  nobler  race  of  virtuous  patri- 
archs, was  much  younger  than 
Cain.    However,  this  contradiction 


is  only  apparent,  if  we  reflcc 
it  was  the  wicked  and  violcn 
which  drew  the  other  into  ii 
orders,  and  that  it  was  fron 
contafiiination  a  giant  corn 
sprang,  which  continually  ir 
ed,  till,  with  a  trifling  excepi 
Pf  rvaded  the  whole  mass  of 
kind,  and  till  the  justice  of  G 
quired  the  extirpation  of  dt 
rate  humanity  by  one  uni 
flood." 

It  does  not  adroit  of  a  moi 
doubt,  as  our  author  argues, 
with  this  terrible  judgment 
the  dissolution  of  that  fra 
unity  which  God  had  int 
should  be  the  happy  lot  of  tl 
man  family,  and  for  which  th 
figuration  of  the  earth  was  ad 
The  gigantic  unity  of  crimi 
smitten  to  pieces  in  the  hclplc 
of  division.  They  who  had 
brothers  looked  in  one  am 
faces  and  found  them  st 
They  opened  their  lips,  an 
their  speech  was  to  others  a 
of  unintelligible  sounds.  T 
could  no  more  understan 
other  than  they  could  the  v 
the  jackal  with  whom  the; 
began  to  be  mutually  classed, 
intercommunion  of  families  ( 
with  one  another  was  rudel) 
ped  asunder.  There  were  nc 
of  common  action,  there  v 
medium  of  common  thought 
fragments  into  which  the 
family  were  smitten  went 
different  directions,  to  post 
selves,  in  attitudes  of  muti 
trust  and  defiance,  behind 
tains  or  morasses,  on  the 
of  forests,  the  borders  of  t( 
or  in  the  security  of  meJi* 
deserts,  where  their  practise 
swept  the  horizon.  Interc 
nion  was  rendered  still  more 
sible  by  the  mutual  anlaj 
fear,  and  hatred    that  pre 
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'ery  ocean,  instead  of  being 
ly  for  the  interchange  of 
"e,  became  a  formidable 
between  man  and  man. 
;ers  to  be  encountered  on 

to  which  the  winds  might 
1  were  more  to  be  dreaded 

terrible  phantoms  which, 
jver  and  anon  from  the 

the  storms,  raged  across 
,  and  lashed  into  merciless 
roaring  waves.  Memory 
in  the  primeval  language, 
Df  its  treasure-house.  As 
It  on,  amidst  the  exacting 
ations  of  new  ways  of  life, 
)undings,  new  ways  of  ex- 
their  thoughts,  and  their 
y  tribal  or  race  isolation, 
upon  which  their  primeval 
)n  had  been  based  grew 
and  dimmer,  until  they 
jappeared. 

establish  this  in  detail," 
uthor  of  GefUilism^  "  is  the 
of  this  work."  And  this 
ippears  to  us  to  have  been 
shed  in  the  most  convinc- 
er. 

ientists  maintain,  and  it  is 
'  to  their  evolution  theory, 
began  with  barbarism,  and 
□wly  onwards  in  the  grad- 
>  of  their  tedious  evolution 
towards  what  they  call 
)n,  which  is  to  lead,  we 
n  the  future  developments 
;r-continuing  evolution,  to 
tier  state  and  condition, 
ture  of  which  they  supply 
ot  the  faintest  idea, 
otion  of  the  original  bar- 
f  man  is  one  of  those  falla- 
ch  get  imbedded  in  the 
belief  of  mankind  one 
)t  how.  Strange  to  say,  it 
very  generally  acquiesced 
0  manner  of  reason ;  and 
of  late  years  that  thought- 
outside  of  the  faith,  have 


come  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  quite 
the  truism  they  had  imagined. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  :  The 
attenuation  of  the  claims  of  another 
world  on  the  every-day  life  and  on 
the  conduct  of  men  effected  by  the 
great  revolt  of  the  XVIth  century, 
and  the  keener  relish  for  the  things 
of  this  life  which  consequently  en- 
sued, have  infected  the  sentiments 
of  mankind  with  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  the  importance  of  material 
objects  and  pursuits.  Thus  the  idea 
of  civilization,  instead  of  being  that 
of  the  highest  development  of  the 
moral  and  whole  inner  being  of  so- 
cial man,  is  limited  to  the  discovery 
of  all  the  unnumbered  ways  and 
means  of  administering  to  the  em- 
bellishment and  luxury  of  his  actual 
life.  His  very  mental  progress,  as 
they  term  it  with  extraordinary  in- 
correctness, is  only  regarded  in  this 
light- 

"  The  speculators  on  the  stone,  bronze, 
and  iron  ages,**  writes  our  author,  *'  place 
civilization  almost  exclusively  in  the  en- 
joyment by  man  of  a  multitude  of  little 
inventions  of  his  own,  many  of  which 
certainly  are  derived  from  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  metals.  Any  nation  deprived 
of  them  cannot  be  called  civilized  in  their 
opinion,  because  reduced  to  a  very  sim- 
ple state  of  life,  which,  they  say  unhesi- 
tatingly, is  barbarism.  .  .  .  Barbar- 
ism, in  fact,  depends  much  more  on  mo- 
ral degradation  than  on  physical  want  of 
comfort.  And  when  we  come  to  descril>c 
patriarchal  society,  our  readers  will  un- 
derstand how  a  tribe  or  nation  may  de- 
serve to  be  placed  on  an  exalted  round 
of  the  social  ladder,  although  living  ex- 
clusively on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
cultivating  it  with  a  simple  wooden 
plough."* 

Father  Th6baud  next  proceeds, 
with  convincing  force,  to  demolish 
the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  grad- 
ual evolution  of  the  entire  race  fr  m 
a  state  of  barbarism,  which  the  evo- 
lutionists allege  to4iave"been  inevita- 
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blyits  first  stage  of  intellectual  con- 
sciousness drawn  from  the  discovery 
of  human  skeletons  in  caves,  and  in 
the  drift  of  long  past  ages,  in  jux- 
taposition with  instruments  of  rude 
construction  belonging  to  the  palae- 
olithic age  and  fossil  remains  of 
extinct  animals.  This  argument 
has  always  appeared  to  us  so  feeble 
as  to  seem  a  mystery  how  it  could 
be  employed  by  learned  men,  unless 
in  support  of  some  preconceived 
opinion  which  they  would  maintain 
at  all  hazards.  The  occasional 
outbreaks  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
terrible  devastation  effected  by  the 
mere  overflow  of  the  Garonne  in  the 
South  of  France,  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  what  changes  must  have 
been  effected  upon  the  crust  of  the 
earth  by  the  subsidence  of  the  huge 
mass  of  water,  which  must  have 
been  at  least  eight  or  nine  times  as 
ponderous  as  all  the  oceans  which 
have  since  lain  at  peace  in  its  hol- 
lows. As  the  prodigious  volumes 
of  water,  sucked  and  drawn  hither 
and  thither,  as  they  hurried  to 
theirmountain-bed,rushed  in  furious 
tides  and  vast  whirlpools  of  terrific 
force,  they  must  have  torn  up  the 
earth's  crust  like  a  rotten  rag. 
Whole  valleys  must  have  been 
scooped  out  down  to  the  very  root 
of  the  mountains,  and  debris  of  all 
kinds  deposited  everywhere  in  all 
kinds  of  confusion,  so  as  to  afford 
no  siecure  data  whatever  for  chrono- 
logical, or  zoological,  or  geological 
deductions. 

Still  more  conclusive  is  Father 
Thebaud's  refutation  of  the  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  evolution 
theory  drawn  from  the  discovery  of 
stone  implements  of  rude  construc- 
tion in  what  is  asserted  to  be  the 
earliest  drift  deposit  of  iron  in  the  la- 
ter strata,  and  bronze  in  the  latest. 
To  make  this  argument  of  any  force 
it  must  be  proved  that  these  periods 


evolved  regularly  and  invai 
from  one  another  throughoul 
whole  race  of  mankind. 
periodicity^  as  Father  Thebauc 
it,  must  be  indisputably  pn 
But  this  is  just  what  it  cannc 
On  the  contrary, 

"  In  this  last  age  in  which  we  \\\ 
the  previous  ages,  which  we  can 
by  clear  and  unobjectionable  hi 
finally,  in  the  dimmest  ages  of  to 
of  which  we  possess  any  sufificientl 
able  records,  the  three '  periods 'of 
hronze,  and  iron  have  always  sul 
simultaneously,  and  consequently 
more  '  periods '  when  we  speak 
aSgi'^Ate  of  mankind,  but  they  ar 
threo  co-existing  aspects  of  the  sas 
cific  individual.*'  ♦ 

To  the  same  effect  is  the 
ment  that 

"The  artistic  distance  betwe 
rough  palaeolithic  flints  and  the  p 
stones  of  the  neolithic  period  cxl 
gap  which  tells  but  indifferentlr  i 
of  the  believers  in  continuous  pi 
Either  there  has  been  a  strange 
ment  of  continuity,  or  the  men 
first  period  were  better  artists,  j 
such  rough  barbarians  as  the  rem 
possess  of  them  seem  to  attest."* 

The  scientific  arguments, 
ever,  of  Father  Thebaod,  i 
proof  of  the  alleged  original  I: 
ism  of  the  human  race,  satisl 
as  they  are,  as  far  as  they  go,ai 
more  than  introductory  to  th 
conclusivehistorical  argumen 
constitutes  the  body  of  his 
ble  and  very  opportune 
"The  best  efforts  to  ascert: 
origin  of  man,"  he  justly  re 
"or  primeval  religion, by  tliel 
geology  or  zoology,  can  at  be 
result  in  more  or  less  probab 
jectures.** 

In  an  argument  of  this 
our  author  begins,  as  was  tc 
been  expected,  from  that  pi 

♦  Gtntilism^  p.  6$. 
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impassive,  and  ancient  peo- 

0  inhabit  the  triangular  pe- 
.  which  stretches  out  from  no 
stance  from  the  original  seat 

renewed  race  of  man  into 
uiheastern  Atlantic.  There 
ive  dwelt  from  times  beyond 
history  does  not  reach.  In- 
g  a  civilization  which  dates 
he  subsiding  Deluge,  whose 

1  decadence  can  be  distinct- 
ed,  they  are  in  possession  of 
liest  writings  that  exist,  un- 
e  books  of  Moses  or  the 
f  Job  are  older,  which,  we  do 
ink  it  is  rash  to  say,  is,  at 
oubtful.  We  find  ourselves 
presence  of  the  noblest  truths 

1  supernatural  religion,  min- 
is true,  with  the  gross  pan- 

;al  absurdities  which  had  al- 
begun  to  deface  the  primi- 
velation  and  to  deteriorate 
mitive  civilization, 
general  process  throughout 
rid  was,  no  doubt,  as  Father 
Lid  describes — 

;r  a  period  of  universal  monothe* 

2  nations  began  to  worship  'the 
»f  God,'  and  fell  generally  into  a 
pantheism.   They   took  subse- 

a  second  step,  perfectly  well 
,  later  on,  in  Hindostan,  Central 
gypt,  Greece,  etc. — a  step  origin- 
irer3rwhere  in  the  imagination  of 
materializing  God,  bringing  him 
o  human  nature  and  weakneM» 
ally  idealizing  and  deifying  his 
:d  representations  in  statuaiy 
nting."* 

we  must  venture  to  differ 
Father  Th^baud  as  to  the 
n  of  the  Hindoos  having  ever 

the  latter  step.  The  form 
itheism  took,  in  consequence 
tenets  of  the  incarnations  of 
1 — the  second  god  of  the  triad 

of  metempsychosis,  was  a 
p  of  animals,  and  especially  of 
w — a  worsiiip  which  prevails 

*  Gemiiliim^  p.  zio. 


to  this  day.  But  this  was  not  the 
gross  idolatry  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  rather  a  respect,  a 
cultuSy  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
posed possible  presence  in  the  for- 
mer of  departed  friends,  and  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  divinity  in  the 
latter.  Their  idols  are  huge  mate- 
rial representations  of  the  might 
and  repose  which  are  the  chief  at- 
tributes of  the  Hindoo  deity,  or  of 
animals  with  which  the  above-nam- 
ed ideas  were  especially  associated  ; 
but  we  do  not  think  they  ever  were 
worshipped  as  was,  for  example 
Diana  by  the  Ephesians. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  in  no  way 
affects  the  incontrovertible  testimo- 
ny which  Father  Th^baud  adduces 
to  the  high  state  of  civilization  of 
this  remarkable  people  fifteen  hun- 
dred years,  at  all  events,  before 
Christ,  He  proves  it  from  their 
social  institutions,  which  issued 
from  a  kind  of  tribal  municipality 
closely  resembling  the  Celtic  clans, 
but  without  the  principle  of  super- 
seding the  rightful  heir  to  a  deceas- 
ed canfiftny  by  another  son  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  disqualifica- 
tiont,  and  that  of  the  ever-recurring 
redistribution  of  land,  which  were 
the  bane  of  Celtic  institutions.  The 
caste  restrictions,  our  author  shows 
from  the  laws  of  Menu,  were  not 
nearly  so  rigorous  in  those  primitive 
ages ;  and  from  the  same  source  he 
exhibits  undeniable  proof  of  that 
purity  of  morals  which  evidences  the 
highest  stage  of  civilization,  and 
which  has  sunk  gradually  down  to 
the  vicious  barbarism  of  the  present 
day.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
this  latter  has  been  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated. It  is  certainly  our  .im- 
pression, taken  from  works  written 
by  those  who  have  lived  for  years 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
people,  that  amongst  the  Hindoo 
women  there  still  lingers  conspicu- 
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ous  evidence  of  the  purity  of  morals 
which  was  universal  amongst  them 
in  the  beginning  of  their  history. 

It  might  have  been  added,  more- 
over, that  the  laws  of  Menu,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  high  morality,  dis- 
play a  knowledge  of  finance  and 
political  economy,  of  the  science 
of  government,  and  of  the  art  of 
developing  the  resources  of  a  people 
which  indicate  a  very  high  state  of 
civilization  indeed. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  within  the 
limits  assigned  us,  to  follow  Father 
TJi^baud  through  an  argument  con- 
sisting' exclusively  of  learned  de- 
tail. Our  readers,  if  they  would 
have  any  proper  appreciation  of  it, 
must  consult  the  work  itself.  We 
remark  merely  that,  starting  from 
the  admitted  fact  that  the  Vedas 
contain  the  doctrine  of  plain  and 
pure  monotheism,  and  that  in  those 
distant  ages  "  doctrines  were  pro- 
mulgated and  believed  in  "  **which 
far  transcend  all  the  most  solemn 
teaching  of  the  greatest  philosopliers 
who  flourished  in  the  following 
ages,  and  which  yield  only  to  the 
sublime  and  exquisitely  refined 
teaciiings  of  Incarnate  Wisdom,"* 
our  author  traces  the  inroads  of  pan- 
theism from  the  time  when  the  doc- 
trine, recently  revived  by  men  once 
Christians,  of  an  "  universal  soul  ** 
was  openly  proclaimed,  and**  when 
it  was  asserted  that  our  own  is  a 
*  spark  *  from  the  *  blazing  fire,' 
that  God  is  *  all  beings,'  and  *  all 
beings  are  God.*  "  \  And  he  traces 
elaborately  the  change  through  the 
several  mystical  works  of  the  phil- 
,  osophical  Brahmins  subsequent  to 
'  tiie  Vedas.  Buddhism  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  development. 
We  doubt  its  being  any  form  of 
Hindooism  whatever.  It  appears 
to  us  to  be  rather  the  earliest  de- 

♦  Gentilism^  p.  124.  t  lb.  pp.  15a,  153. 


velopnient  of  that  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  life-giving  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  which  began  its 
work  alihost  at  their  very  cradle- 
that  abject  principle  of  materlaiisa 
which,  after  having  dragged  don 
the  vast  populations  of  China  ud 
of  North  and  Western  India  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  mental  and  moral 
degradation  of  which  human  natoff 
is  susceptible,  is  now  sweeping  over 
Christendom,  and  threatening  to 
*' deceive,"  if  it  were  possible, 
*'  even  the  very  elect." 

Father  Thebaud's  next  clupier 
is  devoted  to  a  historical  review  of 
the  primeval  religion  and  its  d^ 
dine  in  Central  Asia  and  Afria 
And  here  the  proof  is  more  otct- 
whelming,  if  possible,  than  in  tte 
case  of  India.    As  to  the  monoth^ 
ism  of  the  great  Doctor — if  « 
may  give  him  such  a  title— of  the 
ancient  East,  and  of  the  Zends, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
Nay,  "even  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body  is  clearly 
contained   in  the  most  authentic 
part  of  the  Zend-Avesta."  There 
is  also  that  august  personage,  apart 
from  all  superior  beings  under  God, 
"  who  stands   between   God  and 
man  ;  shows  the  way  to  heaven, 
and   pronounces   judgment  upon 
human  actions  after  death  ;  guards 
with  his  drawn  sword  the  whole 
world  against  the  demons ;  has  his 
own  light  from  inside,  and  from 
outside  is  decorated  with  stars." 
Our  author  makes  Zoroaster,  at  the 
latest,  a  contemporary  of  Moses, 
and  justly  observes  that  the  Zend- 
Avesta  **  represents  the  thoughts  of 
men  very  near  the  origin  of  our 
species."     Now,   the  magnificent 
eloquence  and  profound  tnith  of 
the  thoughts  we  meet,  rivalling  at 
times  the  Book  of  Job,  the  beauty 
of  the  prayers,  and  the  elaborate 
splendor  of  the  ritual,  testify  to  a 
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ifferent  state  of  things  in 
earliest  days  from  that  al- 
y  t!ie  evolutionists.  Father 
id  decides  the  Zends  to  be 
and  not  Persian.  And  no 
n  the  remarkable  form  and 
ction  of  the  poems — dra- 
and  mostly  in  the  form  of 
e — in  the  tone  of  thought 
iding  religious  ideas,  they 
resemble  the  Hindoo  Ve- 
Jut  it  is  our  impression  that 
not  find  in  the  writings  of 
:er  that  perpetual  insistence 
necessity  of  absorption  into 
ty  which  characterizes  the 
}  poems — the  Bha^avdt-Gita^ 
aiple.  It  would  appear  that 
rsians  occupied  a  special 
n  the  dispensation  of  God 
ancient  world.  The  Holy 
in  the  prophecies,  speaks  of 
rrvant  Cyrus  whom  I  have 
"  and  it  is  certain  that 
ire  monotheistic  worship 
eserved  longer  in  Persia 
1  any  nation  of  antiquity, 
the  Jewish.  Its  corrup- 
as  into  dualism,  by  which 
it  of  evil,  as  in  the  Indian 
fr//,  was  invested  with  al- 
o-ordinate  power  with  the 
f  good.  But  for  full  infor- 
on  this  important  and  inter- 
subject  we  must  refer  the 
to  Father  'i'hebaud  himself, 
limits  do  not  admit  of  our 
scarcely  the  faintest  outline 
author's  argument  in  proof 

monotheism  of  Pelasgic 
,  and  its  gradual  degrada- 
a  sensual  and  idolatrous  an- 
norphism  in   Hellenic  and 

Greece.  The  substantial 
eness  of  the  Orphic  literature 
cessfully  establislies,  as  well 
similarity  of  its  doctrines  to 
of  the  Vedas;  from  which 
19%  the  obvious  inference  that 
iro  came    from    the  same 


source,  and  that  that  branch  of 
the  Aryan  family  carried  with  them 
to  their  more  distant  settlements 
traditions  of  the  primitive  revela- 
tion so  conspicuous  in  the  Persian 
and  Hindoo  mystic  epics,  but  much 
defaced  and  distorted  in  the  course 
of  their  long  and  toilsome  migra- 
tions. If  pure  monotheism  ever 
prevailed  in  Pelasgic  Greece,  its 
reign  was  short;  Indeed,  to  Or- 
pheus himself  are  ascribed  panthe- 
istic doctrines.  It  was  the  poets 
who  ushered  in  that  special  form 
of  idolatry  which  took  possession 
of  Greece,  the  worship  of  the  hu- 
man being  deified  with  all  his  in- 
firmities— the  anthropomorphism  of 
the  gods,  as  Father  Th^baud  calls 
it.  And  the  chief  sinner,  on  this 
score,  was  Homer,  the  first  and 
greatest  of  them  all.  Yet  did  that 
densely-populated,  unseen  world  of 
the  Greeks — that  sensuous,  nay  vi- 
cious, idolatry — which  peopled  the 
ocean  and  the  mountains  and  the 
forests  with  gods,  and  imagined  a 
divinity  for  every  fountain,  and 
every  grove,  and  every  valley,  and 
every  rill,  with  its  superior  deities, 
up  to  the  supreme  father  of  Olym- 
pus, himself  subject  to  that  forlorn 
solution  of  the  riddle  of  "  evil" — 
fate — bear  witness  from  Olympus, 
and  from  Hades,  and  from  the 
realms  of  the  sea,  to  the  primitive  re- 
velation. It  bore  witness  to  a  civili- 
zation from  which  that  degradation 
of  the  ideas  of  God  to  the  level  of 
humanity,  in  spite  of  its  artistic  grace 
and  poetic  feeling,  deformed,  how- 
ever, by  a  filthy  lasciviousness,  with 
its  short  period  of  literary  splendor 
and  of  exalted  philosophy,  ending 
with  the  sophistical  negations  of 
scepticism,  was  a  fall,  and  not  a 
progress. 

For  all  this,  "  the  precious  frag- 
ments of  a  primitive  revelation  are 
found,"  as  Father  Th^baud  truly 
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observes,  "scattered  through  the 
writings  of  nearly  all  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  philosophers  and  poets." 
His  two  chapters  on  this  subject — 
chapter  vii.  on  "  Hellenic  Philoso- 
phy as  a  Channel  of  Tradition," 
and  chapter  viii.  on  "  The  Greek 
and  Latin  Poets  as  Guardians  of 
Truth  " — are  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  his  most  interesting 
and  instructive  work.  They  em- 
brace a  subject  which  has  always 
appeared  to  us  as  more  worthy  of 
learned  labor  than  any  other  which 
could  be  named.  That  life  would 
be  well  spent  which  should  devote 
itself  to  collecting  all  these  frag- 
ments of  traditionary  truth  from  all 
ante-Christian  literatures.  Such  a 
work  would  not  turn  back  the  flood 
of  rationalism,  whose  first  risings 
we  owe  to  Greece — for  it  is  rather 
moral  than  intellectual — but  it  would 
materially  obstruct  it,  and  would 
rescue  from  it  many  souls  which 
might  otherwise  be  lured  to  their 
destruction  by  the  feeble  echoes 
of  the  sophists  and  Aristophanes, 
which,  beginning  with  Voltaire,  are 
now  multiplying  through  all  the 
rationalistic  press  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  we  cordially  com- 
mend Father  Th^baud's  work  on 
Geniilism  to  the  attentive  study  of 
all  who  wish  for  solid  information 
and  sagacious  criticism  on  a  sub- 
ject which  appears  to  us,  without 
wishing  in  the  least  to  underrate 
scientific  investigation,  to  be  more 
interesting  and  more  important 
than  all  or  any  of  the  discoveries 
of  physical  science.  These,  as  has 
been  proved  of  late  years,  may  be 
turned  against  the  truth,  and  be- 
come thus  a  means  of  darkening 
instead  of  enlightening  the  soul. 
At  the  best,  be  they  correct  or  erro- 
neous, great  or  small,  many  or  few, 
they  cannot  add  an  inch  to  our 
stature  or  a  day   to  our  lives. 


They  do  not  even  add  to  ourhapja- 
ness. 

But  a  false  science — one  which 
would  assign  to  each  of  us  an  io- 
significant  phenomenal  existcnar, 
whose  individuality  will  disappear, 
at  the  end  of  its  few  days  of  liTiog 
consciousness,  in  an  universal  wbok 
in  an  eternal  state  of  progress— is 
as  fatal  to  human  happiness  as  anj* 
thing  can  be  short  of  the  abyss  <rf 
reprobation.    More  consoling,  as 
it  is  more  in  accordance  with  right 
reason,  is    the   testimony  whidi 
comes  to  us  trumpet-tongued,  in 
one  vast  unison,  from  all  the  ages, 
that  the  history  of  the  race  is  one 
of  decadence,  not  of  progress.  The 
sentence  passed  was  death.  The 
road  to  death  is  decadence.  The 
way  is  rounded ;  there  is  a  raor^ 
ment  onward  and  a  growth  of  life 
until   the   descent  begins  which 
lands  us  in  dissolution.    But  ever? 
moment  from  the  first  cry  of  infan- 
cy is  a  step  nearer  to  death;  ve 
are  every  one  of  us  dying  every 
day ;   and    a   movement  towards 
death  is  not  progress.  Individual 
experience  joins  its  voice  to  that 
of  universal  history  in  testimony 
of  this.    The  revelation  of  Christ 
has  put  us  in  possession  of  tht 
highest  and  certain  truth;  it  has 
given  us  a  more  exalted  moral,  and 
has  recast  our  nature  in  a  higher, 
nay,  in  a  divine,  mould.    We  are 
still  dying  every  day;  but  the  cer- 
tain hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection 
has  deprived  death  of  its  agonizing 
sting,  and  made  it,  like  sleep,  a 
source  of  happiness  instead  of  de- 
spair.   But  this  is  nothing  like  the 
progress  of  which  the  sceptics  prate. 
It  is  a  supernatural  stage  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  God  for  the  renewal 
of  his  fallen  creature,  predetermined 
before  all  time.    His  own  part  in 
it — the  natural  order — is  one  long 
history  of  decadence.    There  has 
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le  ebb  and  flow,  the  rising  to 
all  movement.  But  deca- 
las  all  along  triumphed  over 
iS.  Amidst  what  a  deca- 
ire  we  now  living  from  the 
ing  progress  of  the  middle 
And  we  are  bid  to  expect 
ific  a  retrogression  before  the 
imation  of  all  things,  that 
the  elect  shall  scarcely  be 

the  witness  of  all  the  ages — 
progress  ebbing  and  flowing 


— but,  on  the  whole,  the  flow  does 
not  overtake  the  ebb.  The  ocean 
of  life  has  been  ever  ebbing  into  its 
eternal  abysses,  and  will  ebb, leaving 
behind  it  a  dry  and  barren  waste, 
until  the  morning  of  eternity  shall 
break  over  the  withdrawing  night  of 
time,  chaos  shall  be  for  ever  sealed 
in  the  confusion  and  sadness  of  its 
darkness,  and  the  final  word  shall 
go  forth,  of  which  the  sublime  pliy- 
sical  law  was  only  a  type  and  a 
shadow  :  "  Let  there  be  light !" 


MADAME'S  EXPERIMENT. 

A  SAINT  AGNSS'  EVE  STORY, 
MY  THOUGHTS  AKB  NOT  YOUS  THOUGHTS,  NOK  YOUK  WAYS  MY  WAYS,  SAITH  TUB  LOKD.* 


)AME  the  Countess  of  Ho- 
in  stood  at  the  window  of  the 
all  of  her  palace,  waiting  for 
•nch  which  was  to  take  her 
idteau  some  leagues  distant, 
she  was  to  grace  a  grand  en- 
ment,  and  to  be  kept  for  a 
nii^ht  by  her  hosts  as  an  es- 
treasure.  For  Madame  the 
?ss  of  Hohenstein,  spite  of 
ty  years  and  her  three  grown 
.'as  a  famous  beauty  still  and 
iant  conversationist,  and  few 
her  rivals,  young  or  old, 
hout  the  kingdom.  But  her 
as  clouded  as  she  waited  in 
itely  hall  that  January  after- 
ind  she  listened  with  a  pained 
sion  to  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
verhead  pacing  steadily  up 
)wn.    She  touched  a  bell  pre- 

2II  your  master,**  she  said  to 
'vant  who  answered  it,  *'  that 
1  to  see  him  again  before  I 
'  And  soon  down  the  winding 
ly  she  watched  a  young  man 


come  with  the  same  steady  pace 
which  might  have  been  heard  over- 
head for  a  half-hour  past. 

No  need  to  ask  the  relationship 
between  the  two.  Black,  waving 
hair,  broad  brow,  set  lips,  firm  chin, 
the  perfect  contour  of  the  hand- 
some face — all  these  were  the  son's 
heritage  of  remarkable  beauty  from 
his  queenly  mother;  but  the  head- 
strong pride  and  excessive  love 
which  shone  from  her  eyes  as  he 
came  in  sight  met  eyes  very  differ- 
ent from  them.  Large  and  black 
indeed  they  were,  but  their  intense 
look,  however  deep  the  passion  it 
bespoke,  told  of  an  unearthly  pas- 
sion and  a  fire  that  is  divine. 

Ah  !  Heinrich  love,"  his  mother 
said,  **  once  more,  come  with  me." 

**  Nay,  little  mother,*'  he  answer- 
ed— the  caressing  diminutive  sound- 
ing strangely  as  addressed  to  her 
in  her  pomp  of  attire  and  stately 
presence — "you  said  I  need  not 
go;  that  you  did  not  care  for  me 
at  the  baron's." 
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"  Not  so,  Heinrich.  I  care  for 
you  everywhere,  everywhere.  I 
am  lost  without  you,  love  of  my 
soul.  But  1  know  you  hate  it,  and, 
if  you  must  stay  from  any  place, 
better  that  than  some  others.  There 
are  no  maidens  there  I  care  for, 
my  son." 

She  watched  the  calm  forehead 
contract  as  she  spoke.  '*  There ! 
as  ever,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Wilt 
never  hear  woman  mentioned  with- 
out a  frown  ?  You  are  no  monk 
yet,  child,  at  your  twentieth  year; 
nor  ever  shall  be,  if  I  can  help  it. 
It  is  enough  for  me,  surely,  to  nav€ 
given  two  sons  to  the  priesthood, 
without  yielding  up  my  last  one,  my 
hope  and  my  pride." 

Heinrich  made  no  answer,  for 
the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels 
was  heard,  and  he  offered  his  mo- 
ther his  hand,  led  her  down  the 
steps,  and  placed  her  in  the  coach. 
She  drew  him  towards  her,  and 
kissed  him  passionately.  "Fare- 
well, my  dearest,"  she  said.  **  I 
count,  llie  minutes  till  we  meet 
again."  And  she  never  ceased  to 
watcli  him  as  long  as  the  mansion 
was  visible. 

He  was  a  sight  of  which  many  a 
mother  might  liave  been  proud, as  he 
stood  there  bare  lieaded,  tlie  winter 
sun  lii;hting  his  face,  the  winter 
wind  lifting  his  dark  locks,  the  fresh 
blooiii  of  youtli  enhancing  his  pecu- 
liar beauty.  His  mother  sighed 
deeply  as  the  coach  turned  a  cor- 
ner which  liid  him  from  her  view — 
a  sigh  often  repeated  during  the 
course  of  her  journey. 

It  was  a  full  hour  before  she  was 
out  of  her  own  domains,  though 
the  horses  sped  swiftly  over  the 
frozen  ground.  All  those  broad 
acres,  all  that  noble  woodland,  all 
those  peasant  homes,  were  hers; 
and  for  miles  behind  her  tlie  land 
stretching  north  and  west  belonged 


with  it,  for  sne  nad  married 
owner  of  the  next  estate,  and. ' 
owed,  held  it  for  her  son.  Bu 
her  death  all  these  possessions  t 
be  divided  among  distant  unkr. 
kinsmen,  if  Heinrich  persisted 
the  desire,  which  had  been  his  1 
early  boyhood,  to  become  a  m 
His  mother's  whole  heart  was 
against  it.  Her  aim  in  life  wa 
6nd  for  him  a  wife  whom  he  w* 
love,  and  whom  he  would  brin 
their  home  ;  she  longed  to  hole 
fore  her  death  her  son's  son  on 
knee. 

The  coach  stopped  as  the 
was  setting;  and  at  the  pa 
door,  too  eager  for  a  sight  of 
to  wait  in  courtly  etiquette  wit 
host  and  hostess  stood  read] 
greet  this  friend  of  a  lifetime. 

**  No  Heinrich  they  ci 
laughing.  "  A  truant  always,  i 
we  have  that  with  us  to-day  wl 
will  make  you  wish  him  here, 
matter  what !  You  will  sec 
time." 

And  in  time  she  saw  indi 
(joing  slowly  up  the  marble  st 
a  half-hour  later,  a  vision  of  n 
nificent  beauty,  with  her  ern 
mantle  wrapped  about  her, 
hood  fallen  back  from  her  r 
head,  the  eyes  with  the  pained  I 
of  disappointment  and  longing 
lingering  in  them  in  spite  of 
loving  welcomes  lavished  upon 
she  came,  in  a  turn  of  the  st 
upon  another  vision  of  beaut} 
diant  as  her  own,  and  extrei 
opposite. 

Coming  slowly  down  towards 
was  a  young  girl,  tall  and  si 
with  a  skin  of  dazzling  fain 
where  the  blue  veins  in  temple 
neck  were  plain  to  see  ;  a  deli 
tint  like  blush-roses  upon 
cheek ;  great  waves  of  fair 
sending  back  a  glint  of  gold  to 
torches  'ust  lighted  in  the  I 
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:ry  large,  and  so  deeply  set 
first  their  violet  blue  seera- 
ck — eyes  meek  and  down- 
id  tender  as  a  dove's,  but  in 
DO,  a  look  of  pain  and  yearn- 
'he  face  at  first  view  was 
It  of  an  innocent  child,  but 
1  its  youth  fulness  lay  an  ex- 
n  which  bespoke  a  wealth 

and  strength  and  patience, 
lened  as  yet,  but  of  unusual 

Skilled  to  read  character 
rs  of  experience  in  kings' 
,  madame  the  countess  read 
I — so  far  as  she  could  read 

ently  the  maiden  saw  no- 
lat  was  before  her;  but  mad- 
Id  her  breath  in  surprise  and 

and  stood  still,  waiting  her 
:h.  Not  till  she  came  close 
lid  the  girl  look  up,  then  she 
)ped  with  a  startled  "Pardon 
e" ;  and  at  sight  of  the  timid, 
eyes,  at  the  sound  of  the 
like  a  flute,  like  water  rip- 
)fily,  like  a  south  wind  sigh- 
the  seaside  pines — madame 

her  arms,  and  caught  the 
r  to  her  heart.  "  My  child, 
Id,"  she  cried,  "how  beauti- 

are!" 

dame,  madame,*  the  girl 
in  amazement,  carried  away 
turn  at  the  sudden  sight  of 
rely  lady,  who,  she  thought, 
)e,  in  her  regal  beauty  and 
no  less  than  a  princess — 
me  sees  herself  surely  !" 
countess  laughed  outright 
artless,  undesigned  compli- 
**  And  as  charming  as  beauti- 
e  said.  "  I  must  see  more  of 
yr  love." 

I,  kissing  the  cheek,  red  now 
lask  roses,  she  passed  on. 
liall  above  her  hostess  stood 
n  arch  smile  on  her  lips. 
Jertrude,  we  planned  it  well," 
1.    ^'^  Fritz  and  I  have  been 


watching  for  that  meeting.  It  was 
a  brilliant  tableau." 

"  But  who  is  she,  Wilhelmina  ? 
Tell  me  quickly.  She  is  loveliness 
itself." 

"  'Tis  but  a  short  story,  dear.  We 
found  her  in  Halle.  Her  name  is 
Elizabeth  Wessenberg.  She  is  well- 
born, but  her  family  are  strict 
Lutherans.  She — timid,  precious 
little  dove  ! — became  a  Cafholic  by 
some  good  grace  of  the  good  God. 
But  it  was  a  lonely  life,  and  I  beg- 
ged her  off  from  it  for  a  whiK;. 
Oh  !  but  her  parents  winced  to  see 
her  go.  They  hate  the  name  even 
of  Catholic.  That  is  all — only  she 
sings  like  a  lark,  and  she  hardly 
knows  what  to  make  of  her  new  life 
and  faith,  it  is  so  strange  to  her." 

"  That  is  all !  Thanks,  Wilhel- 
mina. I  will  be  with  you  soon. 
I  long  to  see  her  once  again.*' 

All  that  evening  the  countess 
kept  Elizabeth  near  her,  and  every 
hour  her  admiration  increased. 
A  maiden  so  beautiful,  yet  so  ignor- 
ant of  her  own  charms,  so  unworld- 
ly, so  innocent,  she  had  never  seen. 
Alone  in  her  room  that  night 
^he  fell  trembling  upon  her  knees — 
poor,  passionate,  self-willed  mother! 
—before  the  statue  of  the  Holy. 
Mother  bearing  the  divine  Son 
in  her  arms,  and  she  held  up  her 
hands  and   prayed  aloud. 

"  I  have  found  her  at  last,**  she 
cried — "  a  child  who  has  won  her 
way  into  my  heart  at  onctt  with  no 
effort  of  her  own ;  a  pearl  among 
all  pearls ;  one  whom  my  boy 
musi  love.  Lord  Jesus,  have  I  not 
given  thee  two  sons  }  Give  me  now 
one  son  to  keep  for  my  own,  and 
not  for  thee.  Grant  that  he  moy 
love  this  precious  creature,  fit  for 
him  as  though  thou  thyself  hadst 
made  her  for  him,  even  as  Eve  was 
made  for  Adam.**  And  then  she 
covered  her  face,  and  sobbed  and 
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pleaded  with  long,  wordless  pray- 
ers. 

The  next  day  saw  her  on  her 
homeward  way,  but  not  alone. 
She  had  coaxed  in  her  irresistible 
fashion  till  she  had  obtained  for 
herself  from  her  friend  a  part  of 
Elizabeth's  visit ;  and  Elizabeth 
felt  as  if  she  were  living  in  a 
dream,  there  in  the  costly  coach, 
wrapped  in  furs  and  watched  by 
those  beautiful  eyes.  Constantly 
the  countess  talked  with  her,  lead- 
ing the  conversation  delicately  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  found  out 
much  in  regard  to  Elizabeth's  home, 
and  penetrated  into  her  hidden 
sorrows  in  regard  to  the  coldness 
and  lack  of  sympathy  there.  And  it 
needed  no  words  to  tell  that  this 
was  a  heart  which  craved  sympa- 
thy and  love  most  keenly;  which 
longed  for  something  higher  and 
stronger  than  itself  to  lean  upon. 
Every  time  she  looked  at  the 
sensitive  face,  endowed  with  such 
exciuisile  refinement  of  beauty ; 
every  time  the  childlike  yet  long- 
ing, unsatisfied  eyes  met  hers ; 
every  time  the  musical  voice  fell 
uj^on  her  ears,  fearing  ever  an 
echo  of  that  same  craving  for  some- 
tliing  more  and  better  than  the 
girl  iiad  yet  known,  madame's  mo- 
tiier-hoart  throbbed  towards  her, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  blessing 
which,  she  had  persuaded  herself, 
was  surely  coming  to  her  at  last. 

Now  and  then  she  spoke  of  the 
country  throngli  which  they  pass- 
ed ;  and  to  Elizabeth  it  was  almost 
incredible  tiuit  such  wealth  could 
belong  to  one  ])erson  only.  Now 
and  then  she  spoke  of  "  my  son  " 
in  a  tone  of  exultant  love,  and 
tiicn  l^lizabeth  iicmbled  a  l:llle  ; 
for  she  dreaded  to  meet  this 
stranger.  Very  grand  and  proud 
she  fancied  him  ;  one  who  would 


hardly  notice  at  all  a  person  s 
significant  as  herself. 

"  Here  is  the  village  ch 
Elizabeth,*'  madame  said,  as 
coach  stopped  suddenly.  " 
you  scold,  my  little  one,  if 
in  for  a  minute  to  the  pr 
house  Or  perhaps  you  1 
like  to  visit  tlie  Blessed  Sacra 
while  I  am  gone  ?" 

Yes,  that  was  what  Eliza 
would  like  indeed;  and  thert 
knelt  and  prayed,  never  drea 
how  much  was  being  said  a 
her  only  next  door. 

**  Father!"  madame  excla 
impetuously  to  the  gray-h; 
priest  who  rose  to  greet  her 
must  have  Mass  said  for  my  ii 
tion  every  morning  for  a  1 
See,  here  is  a  part  only  of 
offering."  And  she  laid  a  h 
purse  upon  the  table.  "If 
grant  my  prayer,  it  shall  be  d 
led,  tripled." 

**  God  s  answers  cannot 
bought,  madame,"  the  ])ricrst 
sadly,  "nor  can  they  be  forced 

**  They  must  be  this  time,  \ 
father.    You  must  make  my  i: 
tion   your  own.     Will  you 
Will  you  not  for   this  once, 
ther 

"  What  is  it,  then,  my  daught 
"  Father,  do  not  be  angry, 
the  old  hunger  wrought  up  to 
peration.     1  cannot  give  my 
to  be  a  monk  !" 

The  priest's  face  darkened. 

No  !  no  !"  madame  lurried 
It  is  too  much  to  ask  of 
And  now  I  have  found  a  bride 
him  at  last.  She  waits  for  m 
the  chapel,  fair  and  pure  as 
lilies.  L  am  taking  her  hom( 
triumph." 

"  Does  Heinrich  know  of  this 
Not  one   word.     He  can 
fail  to  love  her  when  he  seei  1 
It  iff  forihis  I  Mk  joa 
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St  pushed  away  the 
will  liave  none  of  this," 
It  is  far  better  to  see 
ffer  than  that  this  un- 
ccd  should  be  done. 
)urself  a  Catholic,  and 
L'lf  because  your  house 
Catholic  ;  and  yet  you 
t  anything  is  too  much 
ask  of  you  !  I  am  an 
ladanie,  and  have  had 
to  deal  with,  but  I 
\w  one  whose  vocation 
lain  than  Heinrich*s  to 
rvice  of  God's  church, 
re  run  counter  to  God's 

her,  it  cannot  be  his 
very  name  would  die 
ritage  pass  from  us!" 
ppose  it  does  !  Who 
e  you  that  if  Heinrich 
e  shall  ever  be  cliild 
his  place  And  what 
and  name,  and  heri- 
e  .-^  That  which  death, 
a  king's  caprice  may 
y'  in  a  moment.  liut 
al  heritage  shall  never 
mother  on  earth  but 

you  if  you  give  your 
—your  ail — to  (iod  I 
e  chiidrcn'of  the  deso- 
lian  of  her  that  hath 

saith  the  Lord.  Ifc 
arren  woman  to  dwell 

the  joyful  mother  of 
"here  is  a  place  and  a 
I  his  walls  better  than 
ighters.  Do  you  dream 
)u  run,  what  ])art  you 
you  would  tempt  from 
one  who,  if  you  leave 
•rk  his  own  pleasure, 
ter  shine  as  the  stars 
jternity  V" 

not  answer  back  with 
tead,   her  whole  face 
'1»c  large  tears  filled 
rly  down  her 
t 


cheeks.  "  I  want  to  do  right/'  she 
said  humbly;  "but  I  cannot  feel 
that  it  is  right.  Father,  see:  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  make  my  intention 
yours.  But  I  promise  you  one 
thing :  I  tnust  ask  God  to  grant 
me  this  blessing,  but  it  shall  be  the 
last  time.  If  I  fail  now,  let  his  will 
be  done.  And  do  you,  father,  ask 
him  to  make  it  plain  to  e  what 
his  will  is." 

"God  bless  you,  daughter!"  the 
old  priest  answered,  much  moved 
by  her  humility.  "  I  will  pray  that 
indeed.  But  still  I  warn  you  that 
I  think  you  are  doing  wrong  in  so 
much  as  trying  such  an  experiment 
as  this  which  you  have  under- 
taken." 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried  again. 
"  No,  no,  father.  This  once  I  must 
try,  or  my  heart  will  break." 

Again  in  the  carriage,  she  press- 
ed Elizabeth  to  her  closely,  and 
kissed  her,  and  said  words  of  pas- 
sionate love,  finding  relief  thus  for 
the  pent-up  feelings  of  her  heart ; 
but  Elizabeth  knew  not  how  to 
reply.  It  troubled  and  perplexed 
her — this  lavish  affection ;  for  she 
could  not  repay  it  in  kind.  It  only 
served  to  waken  a  suffering  which 
she  had  known  from  childhood,  a 
strange,  unsatisfied  yearning  within 
her,  which  came  at  the  sight  of  a 
lovely  landscape,  or  the  sound  of 
exquisite  music,  or  the  caresses  of 
some  friend.  She  wanted  vwre  ; 
and  where  and  what  was  that 
"  more,"  which  seemed  to  lie  be- 
yond everything,  and  which  she 
could  never  grasp  ? 

She  felt  it  often  during  her  visit 
— that  visit  where  attention  was 
constantly  'bestowed  on  her,  and 
she  lived  in  the  midst  of  such  lux- 
ury as  she  had  never  known  before. 
Something  in  Hein rich's  face  seem- 
ed to  her  to  promise  an  answer  to 
her  questionings — it  was  so  at  rest, 
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so  settled  ;  and  this,  more  than  any- 
thing else  about  him,  interested  and 
attracted  her.  Madame  saw  the  in- 
terest, wiihout  guessing  the  cause. 
She  felt  also  that  Heinrich  was  not 
wholly  insensible  to  Elizabeth's 
];rescnce ;  and  though  she  asked 
liim  no  direct  questions,  she  con- 
trived to  turn  conversation  into  the 
channels  which  could  not  fail  to 
engage  him,  and  which  the  young 
convert  also  cared  for  most. 

Elizabeth  decided  that  Heinrich 
knew  more  than  any  one  else,  but 
even  he  tired  her  sometimes.  **  He 
knows  too  much,"  she  thought, 
"and  he  is  so  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent. Yet  he  would  not  bo  himself 
it"  he  were  more  like  madame;  and 
she  is  too  tender.  Oh !  what  does 
it  all  mean }  There  is  nothing 
that  makes  one  content  except 
church,  and  one  cannot  be  always 
there." 

So  passed  the  time  till  S.  Agnes* 
Eve.  That  night,  when  the  young 
people  entered  the  dining-hall, 
inadanie  was  absent.  She  sent  a 
message  tliat  they  must  dine  with- 
()\it  lier,  as  she  had  a  severe  head- 
ac:h«.',  and  Klizal)eth  might  come 
to  her  an  hour  after  dinner. 

'J'he  meal  was  a  silent  one.  When 
it  was  over,  and  they  went  into  the 
library.  Heinrich  seated  himself  at 
the  organ.  Grand  chorals,  funer- 
al marches  full  of  mourning  and 
awe  and  hope,  Mass  music  wel- 
conii.ig  the  coming  of  tlie  Lord  of 
Sahaoih,  fill«:d  tiie  lofty  room. 
Wiicn  he  ceased,  Elizabeth  was 
S(;l)l)ing  irrepressihly. 

**  Forgive  m(^,  ft)rgive  me!"  she 
said.  '*  I  cannot  help  it.  ()  mon- 
sieur !  1  know  not  what  it  means. 
Love  and  hate,  beauty  and  deform- 
ity, joy  and  suffering — I  cannot  un- 
derstand. Nothing  saiistles,  and 
to  be  a  Catholic  makes  the  craving 
worse.    Is  it  because  I  am  only 


just  beginning,  and  that  I 
understand  better  by  and  by; 

He  stood  at  a  little  distanct 
her,  looking  not  at  her  at  a 
upward  and  far  away. 

"  I  will  tell  mademoiselle  a 
if  she  will  permit  it,"  he 
**  Many  years  ago  there  was  i 
cess,  very  beautiful,  very  wis 
very  wealthy.  Her  councillo 
ged  that  she  would  marr\',  ; 
last  she  told  them  that  she 
do  so,  if  they  would  find  f( 
the  prince  she  should  de 
He  should  be  so  rich  that  he  \ 
esteem  all  the  treasures  of  f 
dies  as  a  little  dust ;  so  wis 
no  man  could  ever  mention 
presence  aught  that  he  did  r 
ready  know ;  so  fair  that  no 
of  man  should  compare  wit 
in  beauty ;  so  spotless  in  hi 
that  the  very  heavens  shoul 
be  pure  in  his  sight.  They 
not  where  to  find  that  princ 
their  lady  knew." 

He  paused,  though  not  as 
answer.  He  had  guessed  wi 
mother's  plans  and  hopes;  i;; 
omed  as  truly  Elizabeth's  n 
and  when  he  spoke  again,  it 
no  one  except  the  piiest  ol 
had  ever  heard  him  speak  : 
There  are  some  souls 
no  one  and  nothing  on  ear: 
possibly  satisfy.  Beauty,  and 
ing,  and  friendship,  and  horn 
love,  eacli  alike  wearies tht-ni. 
only  can  content  them,  and 
enougii — God  alone.  To  sue; 
he  gives  himself,  if  they  sin 
desire  it.  It  is  a  love  beyo 
imaginable  earthly  love.  It 
fies,  yet  leav a  con<?a-i!  ( 
which  we  have  no  wish  1 
cease.  He  understands  every 
even  those  tilings  which  we  i 
explain  to  ourselves.  It  is  i: 
ing  whom  tiie  soul  loveih  Iiii 
will  not  let  him  go.*' 
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saying  this,  he  sat  down 
Dre  at  the  organ,  and  play- 
n  till  the  hour  named  by 

arrived.  Elizabeth  found 
:  and  suffering,  but  with  a 
k  in  her  eyes. 

have  had  talk  together, 
ihe  cried.  "  I  heard  the 
ease  for  a  while.  And  is 
charming    and  good,  my 

ii  r 

'*  Elizabeth  said  dreamily, 
ide  me  understand  a  little 
—better  than  any  one  has 
\c  before." 

»at  so,  my  little  one  ?  And 

Elizabeth  said  innocent- 
g  her  hand  on  her  heart, 
I  no  suspicion  of  the  mean- 
h  the  countess  attached  to 
**  If  1  could  only  under- 
□re — more.*' 

will  in  time,  most  dear  one 
le,  in  time.'*   And  oh !  the 

ring  in  madame's  voice. 
2j  my  precious,  what  I  have 
you." 

est  was  drawn  up  beside 
*s  easy-chair.  Slie  opened 
:»eforc  Elizabeth's  dazzled 
jewels  of  wondrous  lustre 
jc — long  strings  of  pearls, 
5  opals  with  the  fire-spark 
g  in  them,  sapphires  blue 
ky,  emeralds  green  as  the 
glittering  diamonds.  Mad- 
w  out  the  costly  things, 
ned  Elizabeth  with  one  set 
►ther  by  turn,  watching  the 
Last  of  all,  she  touched  a 
ind  took  from  a  secret 
a  set  of  pearls,  large  and 
^ith  a  soft  amber  tint  in 
These  she  held  caressingly 
ed. 

c,  Elizabeth,"  she  said. 
;ears  ago  tliis  very  night  I 
m,  when  I  was  a  girl  like 
lere  was  a  great  ball  here. 


Some  one — ah  !  but  how  grand  and 
beautiful  he  looked  {  my  poor 
heart  remembers  well,  and  is  sore 
with  the  memory  now — some  one 
begged  me  to  try  the  charm  of  S. 
Agnes'  Eve.  Dost  know  it,  dear? 
Nay  ?  Then  you  shall  try  it  too. 
Go  supperless  to  rest ;  look  not  to 
left  or  right,  nor  yet  behind  you, 
but  pray  God  to  show  you  that 
which  shall  satisfy  your  heart  of 
hearts." 

**  Did  he  show  you,  madame  ?'* 
Madame  sighed  heavily.  **  Alas  ! 
love,  alas  !  What  contents  us  here  ? 
I  had  it  for  a  time,  and  then  God 
took  it  from  me.  No  prouder  wife 
than  I,  no  prouder  mother;  but 
husband  and  sons  are  gone,  all  ex- 
cept my  Heinrich.  Pray  God  to 
keep  him  for  me,  Elizabeth,  Eliza- 
beth." 

**And  who,  then,  was  S.  Agnes, 
madame  ?  And  shall  I  pray  to  her 
that  prayer  ?" 

Madame  looked  aghast,  then 
smiled  an  amused  yet  troubled 
smile.  "  Nay,  child,  I  thought  not 
of  that.  S.  Agnes  was  one  who 
loved  our  blessed  Lord  alone, 
not  man.  She  died  rather  than 
yield  to  earthly  love  and  joy." 

"  But  why,  madame.^" 
O  child,  child  I  But  I  forget. 
You  have  only  just  begun  the  Cath- 
olic life,  my  sweet.  God's  love, 
then,  is  enough  for  some  people ; 
but  they  are  monks  and  nuns,  not 
common  Christians  like  you  and 
me  and  Heinrich.  We  could  not 
live  in  that  way,  could  we,  Eliza- 
beth— you  and  Heinrich  and  I 

**  And  God  would  never  grow  tir- 
ed of  us,  madame  I  Nor  ever  die  ! 
Nor  ever  misunderstand  !  O  mad- 
ame !  I  think  we  could  not  live 
with  less."  And  Elizabeth  stood  up 
suddenly,  as  if  too  agitated  to  re- 
main quiet 

Ah  !  love,  you  are  only  just  a 
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convert.  In  one's  first  excitement 
one  fancies  many  things.  You  are. 
meant  to  serve  God  in  the  world, 
my  dear,  for  many  years  to  come — 
you  and  my  Heinrich.  Pray  for 
liim  to-night." 

But  hurrying  along  the  hall  to 
lier  own  room,  Elizabeth  whispered 
passionately  in  her  heart :  "  I  do 
not  want  to  pray  for  him.  Let  him 
pray  for  himself.  His  saints  pray 
for  him  too,  and  God  loves  him, 
and  he  does  not  need  me.  Does 
nuidame,  then,  suppose  that  he 
could  ever  care  for  me,  or  I  for 
him.^  I  want  more  than  he  can 
give — more — more  !  SJmv  me  my 
heart's  desire,  O  God,  my  God!" 

In  her  excitement  and  in  the 
darkness  she  laid  her  hand  on  the 
wrong  door,  and,  opening  it,  found 
herself  in  an  old  gallery,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  light  was  glimmering. 
Scarcely  heeding  what  slie  did,  she 
nioved  toward  it,  and  found  that 
she  was  in  the  choir  of  the  castle 
(  Impel.  The  door  fell  gently  to  be- 
liind  lier,  but  did  not  close,  and 
KJizabcth  was  alone.  Alone?  The 
aisles  were  empty,  the  organ  was 
still,  the  priest  was  gone;  but  before 
liie  sacred  shrine  tlie  steady  ray  of 
the  lamp  lokl  that  He  who  filleth 
the  heaven  of  heavens  was  dwelling 
in  his  earthly  temple,  and  that  un- 
seen angels  guarded  iill  the  phce. 

lUit  of  angels  or  men  Elizabeth 
thought  not.  Silently,  slowly  she 
moved  onward,  her  hands  ])ressed 
upon  her  heart,  whose  i)assionate 
beating  grew  still  as  slie  came  near- 
er to  the  Sacred  He  irt  which  alone 
could  fully  comfort,  t"ully  strength- 
en, fully  understand.  Slowly  she 
moved,  as  one  wlio  knows  that 
some  great  jc'V  is  coming  surely, 
and  who  lengthens  willingly  the 
bliss  of  expectation. 

And  so  she  reached  a  narrow 
flight  of  steps,  and  made  her  way 


gently  down,  and  &nelt.  Ou 
in  the  clear  night,  a  great  wind 
and  rocked  the  castle-towei 
Elizabeth  knew  it  not.  Sh< 
conscious  only  of  the  intense 
ness  of  that  unseen  Presence 
peace  flooding  her  whole  sou 
a  river ;  of  the  nearness  of  On 
is  strength  and  love  and  truth 
nite  and  eternal. 

"  Show  me  my  heart's  desi 
God,  my  God  !"  she  sighed. 

God,  my  God !  She  lifted  u 
eyes,  and  there,  above  the  si 
beheld  the  great  crucifix  of  H( 
stein,  brought  from  the  far-off 
by  a  Crusader  knight.  She 
up  her  eyes,  and  saw  the  ha| 
face  full  of  unceasing  prayci 
sunken  cheeks,  the  pierced  \ 
and  feet,  the  bones,  easy  to  nui 
in  the  worn  and  tortured  bod) 
side  with  its  deep  wound  whi 
spear  had  passed.* 

Yet,  looking  upward  steadil 
her  excitement  gone,  a  sacred 
upon  her  inmost  soul,  Eliz 
knew  that  her  prayer  was  ansM 
her  lifelong  hunger  satisfied, 
had  given  her  her  heart's  desi 

(lod,  my  (}od  !  No  love  bi 
could  satisfy ;  and  his  coiik 
an  eternal  content.  To  that  1 
pierced  for  her,  broken  for  he 
could  offer  no  less  than  her 
heart;  and  that  she  w//^/ offc 
by  constraint,  but  simply  bt 
she  loved  him  beyond  all, 
all,  and  knew  that  in  him,  a 
him  only,  she  was  sure  of  a 
failing,  an  everlasting  love. 

Madame,  seeking  her  in  liie 
morning,  found  her  room  ur 
pied,  then  noticed  the  gallcr} 
ajar,  and,  trembling,  soui'ji 
there.  Elizabeth  had  koj)t  S. 
Eve  indeed,  but  it  was  i)jror 
shrine  of  S.  Agnes'  Spouse 
Lord. 

*'  My    daughter,"   the  coi 
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ising  the  word  for  the  first 
nd  with  oh  !  how  sad  a  tone — 
have  you  done  this  night, 
ighter  ?" 

ibeth  lifted  hand  and  face 
the    shrine.    **  Madame," 
swered  slowly,  as  one  who 
unconsciously  in  sleep,  **  I 
bund  Him  whom  my  soul 
I  hold  him,  and  I  will  not 
go- 

himself  had  made  his  way 
ndeed  before  Madame  the 
ss  of  Hohenstein  in  this  her 
ruggic  with  his  will.  The 
an  which  she  had  chosen  to 
r  cherished  hopes  had  crush- 
n.    Not  priest  or  son,  but 

whom  she  herself  had  nam- 
ler  final  trial,  had  shown  her 
)d*s  purposes  were  far  aside 
ers. 

ke  all,  O  Lord  !"  she  cried, 
;r  tears  fell  like  rain.  "  Take 
lave.    I  dare  not  struggle 

son  gave  up  his  life  a  mar- 
the  blood-stained  church  in 

Another  endured  a  life- 
artyrdom  among  the  lepers 
Levant,  winning  souls  yet 
tinted  than  the  bodies  home 
)  God.    And  one,  the  young- 

the  fairest,  and  the  dearest, 
m  in  China  and  in  India,  in 
id  in  Mexico,  going  without 
n  wherever  he  was  sent,  for 
ater  glory  of  God  ;  but  he 
jver  seen  in  his  German 
gain.  After  they  once  left 
ir  mother  never  beheld  their 
And  she  who  had  been 
o  her  heart  as  a  daughter 

an  order  in  a  distant  land, 
none  ever    heard  madame 
t  Countess  of  Hohenstein 
r  against  her  lot.  Clearly, 


tenderly,  patiently,  more  and  more 
did  God  vouchsafe  to  make  his  way 
plain  to  her.  In  chapel,  day  by 
day,  she  watched  the  decaying  ban- 
ners which  told  of  the  fields  her  fa- 
thers won;  saw  the  monuments  to 
men  of  her  race  who  had  fought 
and  died  for  their  king  and  their 
land ;  read  the  names  once  proud- 
ly vaunted,  now  almost  forgotten. 
What  was  fame  like  this  to  the 
honor  God  had  showered  on  her  } 
Souls  east  and  west  brought  safe 
to  him;  life  laid  down  for  the  Lord 
of  lords ;  a  seed  not  to  be  reckoned ; 
a  lineage  which  could  never  fail ; 
sons  and  daughters  to  stand  at  last 
in  that  multitude  which  no  one 
can  number,  who  have  come  out 
of  great  tribulation,  with  fadeless 
palms  of  victory  in  their  hands — 
such  was  her  place  and  name  in  the 
house  of  God. 

The  quaint  German  text  upon 
her  tombstone  puzzled  travellers 
greatly,  and  those  who  could  deci- 
pher it  wondered  but  the  more.  It 
ran  thus : 

Requtescat  in  Pace, 

GERTRUDE, 

Tu*enty-nlnth  and  Last  Countess  of  I/a- 
henstiin. 

The  children  of  thy  barrenness  shall 
still  say  in  thy  ears :  The  place  is  too 
strait  for  mc  ;  make  me  room  to  dwell 
in.  And  thou  shalt  say  in  thy  heart : 
Who  hath  begotten  mc  these?  I  was 
barren,  and  brought  not  forth,  led  awa}-, 
and  captive  ;  and  who  hath  brought  up 
these  ?  I  was  destitute  and  alone  ;  and 
these,  where  were  they  ? 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God:  Behold,  I 
will  lift  up  my  hand  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
will  set  up  my  standard  to  the  people. 
And  they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their 
arms,  and  carry  thy  daughters  upon  their 
shoulders.  And  thou  shalt  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall  not  be  con- 
founded  that  wait  for  him. 
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We  are  all  Basques.  Nay,  reader, 
be  not  startled  at  having  your  sup- 
posed nationality  thus  suddenly  set 
aside.  An  author  of  far  more  learn- 
ing than  we  can  lay  claim  to — Sefior 
Erro,  a  Spanish  Basque — gravely 
asserts  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  if  not  of  Ameri- 
ca also,  sprang  from  the  Basques. 
In  short,  they — that  is,  7ve — are  the 
primitive  race.  And  this  fearless 
writer,  with  a  due  sense  of  national 
superiority,  goes  boldly  on  to  prove 
that  Adam  and  Eve  spoke  the 
Basque  language  in  the  terrestrial 
Paradise,  of  which  he  gives  a  de- 
tailed description  according  to  the 
Biscayan  interpretation  of  the  Bib- 
lical account. 

We  remember  how,  in  search  of 
Adam — great  progenitor  ! — whose 
said-to-bc-fine  statue  is  among  the 
army  of  saints  on  the  glorious  roof 
of  Milan  cathedral,  we  got  bewil- 
dered on  that  celestial  hciglit,  so 
that  we  do  not  to  this  day  feel 
sure  of  having  discovered  the  true 
Adam,  and  might  never  have  found 
our  way  down  to  earth  again  had  it 
not  been  for  tiie  kind  offices  of  one 
of  Victor  Emanuel's  soldiers.  So 
it  is  with  many  a  savant  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  tlie  human  species. 
Lost  in  threading  the  way  back  to 
our  first  parents,  tliey  need  some 
rougli,  uncultured  soul  to  lead  tliem 
out  of  the  bewildering  maze — back 
to  the  i)oint  whence  they  started. 

But  let  us  ho[)e  in  this  instance 
filial  instinct  has  not  mistaken  the 
genuine  Adam — the  first  speaker,  it 
is  possible,  of  Basque.  Senor  Erro 
finds  in  tliis  language  the  origin  of 
all   civilization   and  science.  It 


must  be  confessed  we  have  k 
forgotten  our  mother-tongue; 
is  said  to  be  impossible  to  ie; 
speak  it  unless  one  goes  very 
among  the  Basques.  It  is  a 
mon  saying  of  theirs  that  tli( 
once  came  into  their  coun 
learn  the  language,  but  gave 
in  despair  after  three  hu 
years'  application  !  It  may 
ferred  he  had  lost  the  knoi 
he  had  made  such  successfi 
of  a  few  thousand  years  bef 
the  Garden  of  Eden. 

M.  Astarloa,  likewise  a  Bis< 
maintains  that  the  extraor( 
perfection  of  this  language 
proof  it  is  the  only  one  that 
have  been  conferred  on  the 
man  by  his  Creator,  but  in  ai 
place  says  it  was  formed  by 
himself  at  the  confusion  of  to 
in  the  tower  of  Babel — whit 
scrtions  rather  lack  harmony. 

Max  Miiller,  the  eminent 
lologist,  pretends  a  serious  d 
sion  took  place  about  two  hu 
years  ago  in  the  metropolitan 
ter  of  Pampeluna  as  to  the  f< 
ing  knotty  points  : 

First,  Was  Basque  the  piii 
language  of  mankind  }  The 
ed  members  confessed  iIkU, 
ever  strong  might  be  their  p 
convictions,  they  did  not  dan 
an  affirmative  reply. 

Secondly.  Was  Basque  tlie 
language  spoken  by  Adam  an( 
in  the  garden  of  Eden  } 

As  to  this,  the  whole  chapte 
clared  there  could  be  no  (: 
wliatever  that  it  was  "  impossib 
bring  a  reasonable  objection  ag 
such  an  opinion." 
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5  extremely  amusing;  but, 
too  absurd  to  be  true, 
the  archives  of  Pampeluna 
tlord  the  slightest  hint  of 
ir  a  record. 

western  France,  however, 
;  traditions  of  the  Oriental 

its  inhabitants.  Tarbes 
des  are  said  to  have  been 
by  Abyssinian  princesses. 
St,  in  his  Cosmography^ 
)liet  himself  came  into 
i  built  the  city  of  Peri- 
liich  for  several  ages  bore 
P^re  Bajole,  of  Condom, 

of  the  XVIIth  century, 
•eclse  in  his  suppositions, 
s  the  country  was  peopled 
r  the  Deluge,  and  there- 
lose  who  had  correct  no- 
the  true  God.  Moreover 
of  course,  would  not  have 
lis  descendants  to  depart 
suitable  advice  as  to  the 
alvation,  especially  to  the 
the  colony,  he  concludes 
y  of  the  ancient  Aquita- 
re  saved.  The  Sire  Du- 
s  the  epistle  of  S.  Martial 

they  had  retained  some 
otions  of  theology,  which 

for  the  rapid  success  of 

Christian  apostles  of  the 

return  to  the  Basques  in 
r :  In  the  Leyemia  Penda- 

old  book  of  the  Xlth 
-we  read  that  "the  first 
It  in  Spain  was  made  by 
arch  Tubal,  whose  people 
le  language  still  used  in 
inces  of  Biscay" — that  is, 
jue.  William  von  Hum- 
lewise  attributed  to  the 
an  Asiatic  origin,  and  was 
^  of  the  school  of  MM. 
:l  Astarloa,  though  he  re- 
heir  exaggerations.  The 
anguage,  so  rich,  harmoni- 
expressive,  is  now  generally 


believed  to  be  one  of  the  Turanian 
tongues.  Prince  Lucian  Bonaparte 
shows  the  analogy  between  it  and 
the  Hungarian,  Georgian,  etc. 

The  word  Basque  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  Vasto ;  for  in  South- 
western France  it  is  quite  common 
to  pronounce  the  letter  v  like  b — a 
habit  which  made  Scaliger  wittily 
say :  Felices  populi,  quibus  Vivere 
est  Bibere, 

The  Basque  country  consists  of 
several  provinces  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees  bordering  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Labourd,  Soule,  and  Low- 
er Navarre  are  now  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Basses- Pyrenees,  on*  the 
French  side.  The  two  provinces  of 
Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa — a  part  of 
Alava  and  of  Upper  Navarre — be- 
long to  Spain.  The  whole  Basque 
population  cannot  be  more  than 
500,000.  The  people,  as  we  have 
had  a  proof  of,  are  proud  of  their 
ancient  nationality ;  and  though 
there  is  a  difference  of  manners, 
physiognomy,  and  even  of  idiom  in 
these  sections,  they  all  recognize 
each  other  as  brethren.  They  are 
a  noble  race,  and  have  accom- 
plished great  deeds  in  -their  day. 
Entrenched  behind  their  moun- 
tains, they  long  kept  the  Romans  at 
bay,  drove  back  the  Moors,  and 
crushed  the  rear-guard  of  Charle- 
magne. 

The  Basques  have  always  been 
famous  navigators.  The  first  sug- 
gestion that  led  to  the  discovery 
of  America  is  said  to  have  been 
given  Christopher  Columbus  by 
Sanchez  de  Huelva,  a  Basqife  pilot, 
'i'he  Basques  of  Labourd  certainly 
discovered  Cape  Breton.  They 
were  the  first  to  go  on  whaie-fish- 
eries,  which,  in  1412,  extended  as 
far  as  Iceland.  And  Newfoundland 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  XVth  century. 
The  first  namip  of  Cape  Breton — 
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isle  des  Bacaloas  or  Bacaloac — is  a 
Basque  name. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Basques 
maintained  a  certain  independence 
by  means  of  tlieir  fueros,  or  special 
privileges,  wliich  had  been  handed 
down  from  time  immemorial  and 
confirmed  by  several  of  the  kings 
of  France.  The  wood  of  Haitze  is 
still  pointed  out  as  the  place  where 
tlie  assemblies  of  the  elders,  or  bil- 
farSy  were  formerly  held  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Labourd.  Here  came  to- 
gether the  proprietors  of  the  differ- 
ent communes  to  regulate  their 
administrative  affairs.  The  most 
of  the  assembly  leaned  on  their 
staves  or  against  the  venerable  oaks 
of  the  forest.  But  the  presiding 
member  sat  on  a  huge  stone,  the 
secretary  on  another,  while  a  third 
was  used  for  recording  the  decrees 
of  the  assembly,  to  which  the  kings 
of  France  and  Navarre  were  often 
forced  to  yield  by  virtue  of  their 
fueros. 

And  this  country  was  never  over- 
ruled by  oppressive  lords  who  held 
it  in  subjection  by  means  of  tlieir 
fortified  castles.  TIic  device  of  Uay- 
o  n  n  e  —  Nu  uqiiam  pollufa  —  seems 
to  express  the  unstained  indepen- 
dence that  had  never  been  sul)ject- 
ed  to  feudal  doniiiuon.  It  doubt- 
less liad  great  families  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  bravery 
and  military  services,  and  were 
noted  for  their  wealth,  like  the 
casas  dc pariculcs  inajorcs — the  twen- 
ty-four families  of  great  antiquity 
— in  Guypuzcoa,  among  which  was 
the  fanl^ly  of  Loyola  of  Aspeitin,  to 
which  the  immortal  founder  of  the 
Jesuits  belonged,  as  well  as  that  of 
Balda,  his  mother's  family  ;  but  they 
never  pretended  to  the  feudal  au- 
thority of  the  great  nobles  of  France 
and  Spain.  It  was  only  in  the 
XVth  century  that  several  Basque 
families,  who  had  become  wealthy. 


ventured  to  erect  some  inoffei 
towers  like  those  of  Uturbi  nei 
Jean  de  Luz,  occupied  by  1 
XI.  while  on  the  frontier  arrai 
the  ixeaty  between  the  kings  of 
tile  and  Arragon. 

It  is  said  of  the  Basques  of  S 
As  many  Basques,  as  many  m 
Many  of  their  villages  have 
of  arms  on  all  the  houses,  \ 
contrast  with  the  decayed  la 
and  crumbling  roofs.  The  0 
point  to  their  emblazonry  wii 
air  of  a  Montmorency.  Whe 
Moors  invaded  the  North  of  I 
thousands  of  mountaineers  n 
drive  them  out.  As  they 
war  at  their  own  expense, 
who  returned  alive  to  their  co 
received  the  reward  of  gentlei 
the  right  of  assuming  some  ht 
sign  and  graving  it  on  their 
as  a  perpetual  memorial  oi 
deeds.  In  the  valley  of  1 
the  inhabitants  were  all  em 
for  having  distinguished  then 
at  the  battle  of  Olaso,  in  thi 
of  Fortunio  Garcia.  In  the 
of  Snnta  Lucia,  not  far  from  '1 
an  old  house  of  the  Xllhh  c 
is  still  to  be  seen  with  doul 
cet  windows,  which  has  its 
over  the  door  proving  the 
former  owner  had  taken 
bridge  of  Olaso — an  azur 
traversed  by  a  river,  which  i 
ned  by  a  bridge  with  three 
arches  surmounted  by  the  bl 
head  of  a  Moor. 

In  a  faubourg  of  Tolos 
modest  house  stating  that 
Perez  having  borne  arms  fo 
than  fifty  years  in  Italy, 
Portugal,  Flanders,  etc.,  and 
part  in  the  great  naval  victo; 
the  Turks  at  Lei)anto  undc 
Juan  of  Austria,  the  enipen 
a  ted  him  knight  and  gave  h 
his  arms  the  imperial  eagle. 

But  most  of  these  armoria 
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reference  to  the  chase,  to 
people  were  so  addicted. 
Iiies  they  brought  home, 
being  nailed  up  over  the 
e  now  graven  there  in 
metimes  a  wolf,  or  a  hare, 
a  favorite  hound.  Two 
)n  the  arms  inherited  by 
J  of  Viana,  the  donor  of 
bells  to  the  basilica  of 
lue  de  Lourdes. 
:ommune  of  Bardos  is  a 
rhich  bears  the  name  of 
\  the  founder  of  the  fam- 
xs  he  who,  fighting  under 
the  Chaste,  King  of  Na- 
1  his  legs  broken  by  the 
of  a  rock,  from  which 
lOuse  of  Salla  has  had  for 
hree  chevrons  bris/Sy  (for^ 
mp  (fazur.  The  most  il- 
member  of  this  family  is 
ptiste  de  la  Salle,  who 
he  admirable  order  of  the 
of  the  Christian  Schools, 
cial  mission  for  instruct- 
•or. 

I  Belsunce,  the  celebrated 
Marseilles,  was  also  of 
rigin.  The  Chateau  de 
is  still  to  be  seen — an 
r-house  with  Gothic  tur- 
caking  the  antiquity  of 
)'.  The  name  is  associ- 
the  legends  of  the  coun- 
dition  relates  that  a  wing- 
ter  having  terrified  the 
gion,  a  knight  of  this 
lied  himself  with  a  lance 
t  forth  to  attack  the 
n  his  den.  The  dragon, 
ccived  a  mortal  wound, 
th  a  dying  effort  upon  his 
ized  him,  and  rolled  with 
the  Nivc.  From  that 
family  of  Belsunce  bore 
ield  a  dragon  sable  on  a 

rms  of  Fontarabia  is  a 
the  waves  bearing  a  mir- 


ror and  a  comb — symbol  of  this 
enchanting  region.  This  historic 
place,  once  the  rival  of  St.  Jean  de 
Luz,  now  wears  a  touching  aspect 
of  desolation  and  mourning  which 
only  adds  to  its  attractions.  Its 
ruins  have  a  hue  of  antiquity  that 
must  delight  a  painter's  eye.  The 
long  street  that  leads  to  the  princi- 
pal square  carries  one  back  three 
hundred  years,  most  of  the  houses 
being  in  the  Spanish  style  of  the 
XVlth  century.  There  are  coats 
of  arms  over  every  door,  and  bal- 
conies projecting  from  every  story, 
with  complicated  trellises  or  lat- 
tices that  must  almost  madden  the 
moon-struck  serenader.  Nothing 
could  be  more  picturesque  than 
this  truly  Spanish  place.  Many  of 
the  houses  bear  the  imposing  name 
oi  palacios^  which  testify  to  the  an- 
cient splendor  of  this  ciudad  muy 
nobUy  muy  Ical^  y  muy  imlcrosa. 
Overlooking  the  whole  place  is  the 
chateau  of  Jeanne  la  Folle,  mas- 
sive, heavy,  its  walls  three  yards 
thick,  its  towers  round — a  genuine 
fortress  founded  in  the  Xth  cen- 
tury, but  mostly  rebuilt  by  Charles 
V.  Its  chronicles  are  full  of  his- 
toric interest.  Here  took  place 
the  interview  between  Louis  XI. 
and  Henri  IV.  of  Castille,  whose 
arrogant  favorite,  Beltram  de  la 
Cueva,  in  his  mantle  broidered 
with  gold  and  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, and  his  boat  with  its  awn- 
ing of  cloth  of  gold,  must  have  of- 
fered a  striking  contrast  to  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  the  King  of 
France. 

The  fine,  imposing  church  of 
Fontarabia,  in  the  transition  style, 
is  a  marked  exception  to  the  Bascpie 
churches  generally,  which  are  of 
simple  primitive  architecture,  with 
but  few  ornaments;  and  these,  at 
least  on  the  French  side  of  the  fron- 
tier, mostly  confined  to  the  sanctu- 
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ary,  which  is  rich  in  color  and  gild- 
ing. Perhaps  over  the  main  altar 
is  a  painting,  but  by  no  means  by 
Miirillo  or  Velasquez.  If  on  the 
Spanish  side,  it  may  be  a  S.  lago 
on  a  white  steed,  sword  in  hand, 
with  a  red  mantle  over  his  pilgrim's 
dress,  looking  like  a  genuine  mata- 
tnorc,  breathing  destruction  against 
the  Moors.  The  Madonna,  too,  is 
always  there,  perhaps  with  a  wheel 
of  silver  swords,  as  if  in  her  bosom 
were  centred  all  the  sorrows  of  tiie 
human  race. 

The  galleries  around  the  nave  in 
the  Basque  churches  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  a  salle  de  spectacle; 
but  the  clergy  think  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  promotes  the  respect 
due  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  peo- 
ple themselves  cling  to  the  practice. 
The  men  occupy  the  galleries. 
They  all  have  rosaries  in  their 
hands.  From  time  to  time  you 
can  see  them  kiss  their  thumbs, 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  per- 
haps to  set  a  seal  on  their  vows  to 
God,  as  people  in  the  middle  ages 
used  lo  seal  their  letters  with  their 
t]uiml)s  to  give  them  a  sacred  in- 
violability. Licking  the  thumb 
was,  we  know,  an  ancient  form  of 
giving  a  solemn  pledge  ;  and,  till  a 
recent  period,  the  legal  form  of 
completing  a  bargain  in  Scotland 
was  to  join  the  thumbs  and  lick 
tliem.  "  What  say  ye,  man  ?  There's 
my  thumb  ;  I'll  ne'er  beguile  ye," 
said  Rob  Roy  to  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie. 

When  Mass  is  over,  every  man  in 
the  galleries  respectfully  salutes  his 
,next  neighbor.  This  is  considered 
obligatory.  W^^re  it  even  his  dead- 
liest enemy,  he  must  bow  his  head 
before  him.  Mass  heard  with  de- 
votion l)rings  the  Truce  of  God  to 
the  heart. 

The  women  occupy  the  nave,  sit- 
ting or   kneeling  on    the  black, 


funereal-looking  carpet  that  c 
the  stone  above  the  tomb  of 
beloved  dead.  For  every  f; 
has  a  slab  of  wood  or  marble 
an  inscription  in  large  chara 
which  covers  the  family  vauhl 
and  their  notions  of  pious  w 
oblige  the  living  to  kneel  0 
stone  that  covers  the  bones  oi 
forefathers.  Or  this  aw  the 
for  of  late  years  burial  in  clu 
has  been  forbidden,  and  these 
now  only  serve  to  designate  t 
alienable  right  of  the  families 
cupy  them  during  the  divine  s< 
It  is  curious  and  interesting 
amine  these  sepulchral  slabs 
they  are  like  the  archives  of  < 
inscribed  with  the  names  ( 
principal  inhabitants,  with 
rank  and  occupation.  In 
places  the  women,  by  turns, 
every  morning  an  offering  foi 
pastor,  which  they  deposit  oc 
stones  like  an  expiatory  lil 
Several  of  them  are  daily  gar 
with  fruit,  wine,  eggs,  bee 
yarn,  and  linen  thread,  ar 
cur[\  accompanied  by  his  s 
or  the  sacristan,  goes  aroun( 
Mass  to  collect  this  tribute  0 
piety  in  a  basket,  and  give  liif 
ing  to  the  families.  These  ol 
of  the  first-fiuits  of  the  ear 
still  Qontinued,  though  the  d( 
buried  elsewhere. 

The  seat  of  that  mighty 
tate,  the  village  mayor,  is 
choir,  as  befits  his  dignity, 
he  fully  sustains  by  his  maje- 
portment  in  sight  of  the  who 
gregation.  Sometimes  he 
at  the  lectern,  like  Charle 
The  square  ])eristyle  of  the 
is  often  divided  between  hi 
the  village  school-master  fo 
respective  functions,  as  if  to 
them  with  a  kind  of  sanctity 

In  Soule  the  belfry  is  forr 
extending    upwards    the  ^ 
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le  church  in  the  form  of 
bles,  looking  like  three 
The  bell  is  hung  in  the 
»ne.  The  origin  of  this 
5  thus  explained  by  M. 
)ntaut : 

)rmer  times,  when  the 
lad  some  difficulty  about 
all  the  truths  of  the  Gos-« 
ergy  were  unable  to  make 
iprehend  the  docrine  of 
r  Trinity.  One  of  the 
ke  S.  Patrick  with  the 
,  saw  he  must  appeal  to 
s  in  order  to  reach  the 
d  heart.  Entering  his 
>it  one  day,  he  addressed 
something  after  the  fol- 
anner:  *  Some  of  you, 
brethren,  recently  object- 
le  God  of  the  Old  Tes- 
1  the  tables  of  the  law, 
)  be  worshipped  as  one 
that  to  add  now  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  Deity 
rlhrow  the  law  of  Sinai 

the  divine  Essence  itself. 
>r  dear  brethren,  hitherto 
lad  but  one  gable  on  our 
reeling  towards  heaven  the 
:  prayer  of  the  heart,  and 
the  bell  by  which  God 
speak  to  us  in  return.  If, 

other  gables  were  added 
ould  not  this  triple  tower, 
on  one  base,  and  pointing 
ne  heaven,  still  constitute 

)peal  was  effective.  Those 
been  unable  to  accept  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
comprelicnded  this  mate- 
r.  The  other  priests  of 
itcned  to  make  use  of  so 
oratorical  figure,  and  all 
the  valley  of  the  Gave 
three-gabled,  dogmatic 
uch  as  we  see  at  the  pre- 

he  church  is  often  a  mod- 


est white  house  with  a  small  garden 
containing  a  few  trees  and  flowers, 
where  the  Daughters  of  the  Cros<J 
devote  themselves  to  the  instruction 
of  children,  planting  the  seeds  of 
piety  in  their  youthful  hearts. 

The  Basque  houses,  with  their 
triangular,  tile-covered  roofs,  often 
project  like  a  chdlet^  and  are  paint- 
ed white,  green,  and  even  pink. 
The  casements  are  made  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  stained  red. 
The  doorway  is  arched  like  a 
church-portal,  and  has  over  it  a 
Virgin,  or  crucifix,  or  some  pious 
inscription.  There  is  no  bolt  on 
the  door ;  for  a  Basque  roof  is  too 
inviolable  to  need  a  fastening.  At 
the  entrance  is  a  binitier  (for  holy 
water),  as  if  the  house  were  to  the 
owner  a  kind  of  sanctuary  to.be 
entered  with  purification  and  a 
holy  thought.  You  enter  a  large 
hall  that  divides  the  bouse  into  two 
parts,  and  contains  all  the  farming 
utensils.  It  is  here  the  husband- 
man husks  his  corn  and  thrashes 
his  wheat.  The  uncolored  walls 
of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  a  few 
rude  pictures,  as  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, the  Wandering*Jew,  or  Na- 
poleon. There  are  some  large 
presses,  a  few  wooden  chairs,  a 
shelf  in  the  corner  with  a  lace- 
edged  covering  for  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  who  wears  a  crown 
of  immortelles  on  her  head  and  a 
rosary  around  her  neck.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  is  a  bed  large 
enough  for  a  whole  family,  and  so 
high  as  almost  to  need  a  ladder  to 
ascend  it.  The  open  pink  cur- 
tains show  the  holy-water  font,  the 
crucifix,  and  Hided  palm  branch  an- 
nually renewed.  There  is  no  house 
without  some  religious  symbol. 
The  Basque  has  great  faith  in  pray- 
er. He  stops  his  plough  or  wild 
native  dance  to  say  the  Angelus. 
He  never  forgets  to  arm  himself 
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with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  a 
moment  of  danger.  He  makes"  it 
ever  the  loaf  of  bread  before  he 
divides  it  among  the  family.  The 
mother  makes  it  on  the  foreheads  of 
her  children  at  night.  At  Candle- 
mas a  blessed  candle  burns  under 
every  roof  in  honor  of  the  true 
Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world.  It  is 
the  boast  of  the  country  that 
Protestantism  never  found  entrance 
therein,  even  during  its  prevalence 
in  Beam  at  the  time  of  Joan  of 
Navarre,  though  that  princess  took 
pains  to  have  the  Huguenot  version 
of  the  New  Testament  translated 
into  Basque  and  published  at  La 
Rochelle  in  1591  for  their  benefit. 
The  whole  Bible  is  now  translated, 
M..  Duvoisin  having  devoted  six 
years  to  the  work,  and  Prince  Lu- 
cian  Bonaparte  a  still  longer  time 
in  settling  the  orthography  and 
superintending  the  edition. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Basques  are  an  aus- 
tere race.  They  are  very  fond  of 
their  national  dances,  and  excel  in 
the  jcu  lie  pan  me.  Among  their 
other  anniseiflcnts  is  the  pastorale^ 
acted  in  the  open  air  with  a  chirula 
(a  kind  of  flute)  and  a  tambourine 
for  the  orchestra.  The  subject  is 
borrowed  from  tlie  Bible,  the  le- 
gend of  Roland,  the  wars  with  the 
Moors,  etc.  They  are  composed 
by  native  poets,  and  have  a  certain 
antique  simplicity  not  without  its 
charin.  The  peoi)le  flock  to  tliese 
re])rcsentations,  as  to  their  Canta- 
brian  dances,  in  their  gayest  attire. 
The  old  man  wears  a  beret  drawn 
over  his  forehead,  while  his  long 
hair  floats  ])chind  in  token  of  the 
nobility  of  his  ancient  race.  He 
w^cars  sliort  breeches,  long  woollen 
stockings,  and  leather  shoes  with 
handsome  silver  buckles. 

The  young  Basque,  straight,  well 


formed,  and  proud  in  his  be 
wears  his  blue  b^ret  jauntily  \ 
ed  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
jacket  is  short.  Silver  clasf 
ten  his  collar  and  wristbands 
wears  sandals  on  his  feet,  wi 
bars  across  the  instep.  A 
red  sash  girdles  his  waist— as 
mountaineers,  enabling  them 
dure  fatigue  the  better,  lil 
surcingle  of  a  horse.  "  Bew 
that  young  man  with  liie 
girdle,"  said  Sulla,  speaki 
Caesar.  For  among  the  R 
the  word  discincius  was  appi 
the  indolent,  cowardly  sold 
alte  cinctus  (high-girdled)  m 
prompt,  courageous  man. 

The  girls,  slender  in  fom 
regular,  expressive  features,  a 
ed  in  a  black  mantilla,  or  els( 
it  on  their  arms.  A  gay  k€ 
is  wound  around  the  back  0 
heads  like  a  turban,  leaving 
the  shining  bands  of  their  Ik 
black  hair. 

The  old  women  wear  whit 
lin  kerchiefs  on  their  head 
one  corner  falling  on  the  sh 
On  the  breast  is  suspended 
en  heart  or  Saint- Esprit. 
times  they  are  enveloped  fro: 
to  foot  in  a  great  black 
which  is  absolutely  requisiti 
they  attend  a  funeral.  Thi 
tie  forms  part  of  the  trousi 
every  bride  of  any  substan 
she  wears  it  on  her  weddii 
as  if  to  show  herself  prep; 
pay  due  honor  to  all  the 
who  should  depart  this  life 
her.  It  must  be  a  great  < 
for  them  to  see  this  mourni 
ment  prepared  in  advance,  ;i 
sight  of  tile  bride  veiled 
long  black  capuchin  must  di 
r.i tiler  subdued  gayety  over  tl 
ding  party. 

The  Basques  pay  great 
to  the  dead.     When  a  mai 
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righbor  on  the  right  car- 
cifix  before  his  bier  in  the 
>cession,  and  his  nearest 
)n  the  left  walks  at  its 
I  tlie  whole  neighborhood 
around  it  in  church,  with 
idles  in  their  hands,  to 
[ass  for  the  Dead.  They 
r  graveyards  with  shrubs 
s.  And  they  never  omit 
i*s-mind,  or  anniversary 

se  no  one  goes  to  the 
.mtry  without  visiting  the 

de  Roland.  The  whole 
singularly  wild  and 
e.    We  pass  t)i  rough  a 

encumbered  with  rocks, 
I  the  Nive  plunges  and 

the  maddest  possible 
n  mountains  of  granite 
very  heavens,  their  sides 
ith  the  golden  broom,  or 
'ilh  deep  gullies  that  tell 
in  torrents.  The  over- 
ffs,  and  the  dizzy,  wind- 
:)ng  t!ie  edge  of  the  abyss, 
jling  of  awe  ;  and  by  the 
rrive,  breathless  and  fii- 
the  Pas  de  Roland,  we 
)re|)ared  to  believe  any- 
r'ellous. 

lie  reclined 

ic  trunk  the  husbandman  has  felled  ; 

xxy  pr  cms  fill  my  mind, 

ind  Parables  of  Eld  : 

ilh  Orlando  through  the  wood, 

th  Ja.iues  in  his  solitude.*' 

hway  was  produced  by  a 
J  from  the  heel  of  the 
din,  who  did  not  consi- 
untain  worthy  the  use  of 
^  sword.  Evcrytliing  is 
the  golden  lii^ht  of  the 
legfUtl,  which  liarnio- 
i  the  SDot.  We  even 
can  licar  the  powerful 
Orlando — the  greatest 
on  record.  Wo  can  see 
with  his  bhick  j)lunies 
lantle — opera- like — as  he 


is  described  in  the  Chant  (TAlta- 
bisfar !  The  natives,  pur  sang^ 
do  not  call  this  pass  by  the  name 
of  Roland,  but  Utheca  gaiz — a  bad, 
dangerous  passage,  as  in  truth  it 
is.  It  is  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain.  After  going 
through  it,  the  mountains  recede, 
the  horizon  expands,  a  country  full 
of  bucolic  delights  is  revealed  to 
the  eye,  the  exaltation  of  the  soul 
subsides,  and  the  mind  settles  down 
to  its  normal  state  of  incredulity. 

Just  below  the  Pas  de  Roland, 
on  the  French  side,  are  the  thermal 
springs  of  Cambo,  in  a  lovely  little 
valley  watered  by  the  Nive.  The 
air  here  is  pure,  the  climate  mild, 
the  meadows  fresh  and  sprinkled 
with  flowers,  the  encircling  hills 
are  crowned  with  verdure.  Never 
did  Nature  put  on  an  aspect  of 
more  grace  and  beauty  than  in 
this  delicious  spot.  One  of  the 
springs  is  sulphurous,  the  othrr 
ferruginous.  They  became  popular 
among  the  Spanish  and  Basques  dur- 
ing the  last  century  when  patroniz- 
ed by  Queen  Marie  Anne  de  Neu- 
berg,  the  second  wif(^f  Den  Carlos 
II.  of  Spain.  Some  of  her  royal 
gifts  to  the  church  of  Cambo  are 
still  shown  with  pride.  These 
springs  were  visited  as  early  as 
1585,  among  others,  by  Fran9oisde 
Nouailles,  Bishop  of  Dax,  who  is 
often  referred  to  in  proof  of  their 
efficacy;  but  as  that  eminent  diplo- 
matist died  a  few  weeks  after  he 
tried  the  waters,  the  less  said  of  his 
cure  the  better  for  their  reputation. 
Napoleon  I.,  however,  had  faith  in 
their  virtues.  He  visited  Cambo, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  his 
downfall  from  building  a  inilitary 
hospital  here. 

Not  two  miles  from  Cambo  is  the 
busy  town  of  Hasparren.  The  way 
thither  is  through  a  delightful  coun- 
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try,  with  some  fresh  beauty  bursting 
on  the  eye  at  every  step.  On  all 
sides  are  to  be  seen  the  neat  white 
cottages  of  the  laborers  in  the  midst 
of  orchards,  meadows,  and  vine- 
yards; sometimes  in  the  hollows  of 
a  valley  like  a  nest  among  the  green 
leaves;  sometimes  on  the  lulls  com- 
manding the  most  delicious  of  land- 
scapes. Hasparren  has  about  six 
thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  farm- 
ers, but  who  try  to  increase  their 
income  by  some  trade.  Twelve 
hundred  of  them  are  shoemakers; 
seven  or  eight  hundred  are  weavers, 
curriers,  or  chocolate-makers.  The 
spacious  church  is  hardly  able  to 
contain  the  crowd  of  worshippers 
on  festivals.  A  curious  history  is 
connected  with  the  belfry. 

The  government  having  imposed 
a  tax  on  salt  in  1784,  the  ])eople 
around  Hasparren,  who  had  hitherto 
been  exempted,  resolved  to  resist 
so  heavy  an  impost.  They  rang  the 
bell  with  violence  to  call  together 
the  inliabitants.  Even  the  women 
assembled  in  bands  with  spits, 
pitchforks,  and  sickles,  to  the  sound 
of  n  drum,  which  one  of  their  num- 
ber liL-at  i)ef(^'e  them.  The  mob, 
amounting  to  two  thousand,  en- 
trenc-.hcd  themselves  in  the  public 
cemetery,  where  they  received  with 
howls  of  rage  the  five  brigades  the 
governor  of  B.iyonne  was  obliged  to 
send  for  the  enforcement  of  tlie 
law.  IJloodshcd  was  prevented  by 
the  venerahle  curd^  who  rose  from 
his  sick-bed  and  a])])oared  in  their 
midst.  By  his  mild,  i)ersuasive 
words  he  calmed  the  excited  crowd, 
induced  the  troops  to  retire  and  the 
mob  to  disperse.  The  leaders  be- 
ing afterwards  arrested,  he  also  ef- 
fected llieir  p.irdon — on  humiliating 
conditions,  however,  to  the  town. 
The  hardest  was,  perhaps,  the  de- 
struction of  the  belfry,  from  which 
they  had  rung  the  alarm;  and  it  was 


not  till  some  time  in  the  p 
century  they  were  allowed  1 
build  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  a 
Basques  left  no  poems,  nc 
songs  to  celebrate  their  v: 
deeds,  no  epic  in  which  soi 
venturous  mariner  recites  h 
derings;  for  the  language  isl 
and  easily  bends  to  rhythii: 
the  people  seem  better  mi' 
than  poets.  There  are,  to  t 
some  rude  plaints  of  love, 
smugglers*  or  fishermen's  son} 
to  bold  airs  full  of  wild  h 
that  perhaps  used  to  anima 
forefathers  to  fight  again 
Moors;  but  these  songs  hav 
erary  merit.  Only  two  pc 
the  language  have  acquire( 
tain  celebrity,  because  puhli 
prominent  men  who  ascr 
them  a  great  antiquity.  < 
these  is  the  Chant  des  Ci 
published  by  Wilhelm  vor 
boldt  in  1817  connecti 
an  essay  on  the  Basque  h 
Ushered  into  the  world  i'} 
tinguished  a  linguist,  it  wa^- 
welcomed  by  German  sa:: 
regarded  as  a  precious  n 
of  past  ages.  M.  von  H 
took  it  from  the  MSS.  of 
iard  employed  in  1590  to 
the  archives  of  Simar.cas 
cay.  He  pretended  to  h:i\ 
it  written  on  an  old,  wo; 
])archment,  as-  well  it  miu 
done  soon  after  the  invasic 
country  by  the  Romans, 
der  he  did  not  also  find  ih 
of  the  conquest  of  Cantabr 
books  composed  by  the 
Augustus  himself,  said 
been  in  existence  in  the 
century  ! 

The  Chant  (f  Altabis^ar  i 
have  been  discovered  by 
Tour  d'Auvergne  in  an  ( 
vent  at  St.  Sebastian,  in  iS 
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parchment  in  characters 
Illth  or  XlVth  century, 
rtiinate  so  valuable  a  MS., 
original  poems  of  Ossian, 
ive  been  lost  !  The  con- 
vever,  were  ]j reserved  and 
in  1835,  and,  though  now 
d  spurious,  merit  a  cer- 
ition  because  formerly  re- 
genuine  by  such  men  as 
ugo,  who,  in  his  L/gemie 
(y  speaks  of  Charlemagne 
I  de  douleur"  to  think 

des  chansons  dans  toutes  ces  mon- 

Tiers  tombi^  devant  des  paysans, 
parkra  plus  que  quatre  cents  aus 

icr,  in  his  Dictionnaire  de 
MiiioHy  enthusiastically  ex- 
'  What  shall  I  say  of  the 
liants,  and  where  did  this 
I  their  inaccessible  heights, 
:h  boldness  of  rhythm  and 
1  ?  Every  Basque  air  I 
rand  and  decided  in  tone, 

more  strikingly  so  than 
lal  chant  of  the  Escualdu- 
they  call  themselves  in 
;^iage.    And  yet  tliis  fine 

for  some  of  its  lines  only 
lal  numbers  ui)  to  twenty, 
repeated  in  reverse  order, 
lile  listening  to  the  pure, 
lody  of  this  air,  I  have 

what  meaning  was  con- 
neath  these  singular  lines. 
;  hypothesis  to  another  I 
e  back  to  the  time  when 
m  race,  hedged  in  at  the 
e  Pyrenees  by  the  Celtic 
sought  refuge  among  the 
)le  monnlains.  Then,  it 
)  me,  this  Chant  was  com- 
.\  war-song  in  which,  after 
g,  one  by  one,  their  years 
they  num])ered  with  the 
.ularity,  but  in  a  contra- 
ion,  their  deeds  of  ven- 


Such  is  the  power  of  imagination. 
It  is  the 

*'  Pipe  Toumamine 
Qui  croit  tout  ce  qu'il  s' imagine.** 

Let  US  give  the  literal  translation 
of  tlie  lines  in  which  M.  Olivier 
finds  such  an  expression  of  sublime 
vengeance  : 

"  They  come !  they  come  I  What  a  forest  of 
lances ! 

With  many-colored  banners  floating  in  the  mid^t. 
How  the  lightning  flashes  from  their  amis  ! 
How  many  are  there  ?   Boy,  count  them  well ! 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eii:ht,  nine, 

ten.  eleven,  twelve. 
Thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seveulecn, 

eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty. 

They  fly !  they  fly  I  Where,  then,  » the  forest  of 
lances? 

Where  the  many-colored  banners  floating  ia  the 
midst  ? 

The  lightning  no  longer  flashes  from  their  blood- 
stained arms. 

How  many  left  ?   Boy,  count  them  well  1 

Twenty,  nineteen,  ei^^teen,  seventeen,  sixteen, 
fifteen,  fourteen,  thirteen, 

Twelve,  eleven,  ten,  nine,  eight,  ieven,  six,  fire, 
four,  three,  two,  one." 

The  first  book  in  the  Basque  lan- 
guage was  printed  in  the  XVIth  cen- 
tury, in  the  same  year  Rabelais  pub- 
lished his  Pantagruely  in  which  he 
makes  Pan  urge  ask  in  the  Basque  lan- 
guage for  an  erremedio  against  pover- 
ty, that  he  might  escape  the  penalty 
of  Adam  which  brought  sweat  to  his 
brow — a  question  marfy  are  still  ask- 
ing in  far  more  intelligible  language. 

The  most  ancient  specimens  of 
genuine  Basque  literature  show 
what  clianges  the  language  has  un- 
dergone within  four  or  five  centu- 
ries, which  is  a  proof  against  the 
avithenticity  of  these  Chants^  M. 
Blade,  a  French  critic,  says  his  but- 
ter-man readily  translated  every 
word  of  the  Chant  des  CantabrfSy  so 
admired  by  the  Baron  von  Hum- 
boldt. Fortunately,  it  is  not  needed 
to  prove  the  valor  of  the  Cania- 
brians  when  their  country  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans,  nor  that  of 
Altabisfar  to  show  the  part  they 
took  in  Roncesvalles'  fearful  fight. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OUR  IMPRESSIONS. 


It  is  probable  that  most  of  us 
have  been,  at  some  time  in  our 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  con- 
scious of  a  divergence  between  our 
mental  impressions  and  our  receiv- 
ed belief  respecting  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  divine  Being. 
Outside  the  closed-in  boundaries 
of  our  faith  there  has  been,  as  it 
were,  a  margin  of  waste  land  which 
we  seldom  explore,  but  the  undefin- 
ctl,  uncultivated  products  of  which 
flit  athwart  our  imagination  with 
something  like  an  uncomfortable 
misgi^ving.  AVe  do  not  go  far  into  it, 
])c('ause  we  luive  our  certain  land- 
marks to  stand  by;  and  wliile  the 
sun  of  faith  sliincs  blight  on  these, 
we  can  say  to  ourselves  that  we 
have  nothing  really  to  do  with  the 
si^rt  of  fog-land  which  surrounds 
our  own  happy  enclosure.  Our 
allotment  is  one  of  ])eace  within 
t'nc  true  fold  of  the  church. 

We  know  where  we  are  ;  we 
know  what  we  have  got  to  do;  and 
we  refuse  to  be  seriously  troubled 
by  the  dubious  questions  which 
may  i)ossiI)lv  never  disturb  us,  un- 
less we  del i'oe lately  turn  to  them. 

To  Us.  as  Cat'uolics,  this  is  a  safe 
resoUe.  We  know  the  Ciiureh 
ear.not  err.  Wxt  believe,  and  are 
ready,  absolutely  and  unreservedly 
r:^a(]y,  to  believe,  all  she  ])uls  be- 
fore us  as  clain.ing  our  belief. 
And  tliis  is  rio  ehiklish  superstition. 
It  is  no  unmanly  laying  down  of 


our  inalienable  right  to  know 
from  evil;  it  is  no  wilful  de 
or  deliberate  closing  of  our 
It  is  the  absolutely  necessar 
perfectly  inevitable  result  c 
one  primary  foundation  of  a 
belief — namely,  that  the  chu 
the  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghoi 
infallible  utterance  of  an  inl 
voice,  which  voice  is  none 
and  no  less  than  the  voice  ol 
speaking  through  and  by  t 
vinely-instituted  kingdom 
comprises  the  church  of 
With  this  once  lirmly  fixed 
hearts  and  intellects,  nothii 
disturb  us.  Even  supposing 
thing  to  be  defmed  by  the  < 
for  which  we  were  unprepar 
was  the  case  with  some  on  I 
finition  of  the  Infallibility 
Sovereign  PontitT — still  the: 
prises,  if  surprises  they  be, 
no  otherwise  than  sweet  an 
come.  To  us  there  canno 
jarring  note  in  that  voice  w 
the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
trumpet  cannot  give  a  false 
It  is  our  fault — either  intelk 
our  fault  (which  is  rather 
fortune  than  a  fLiuli)  or  spi 
(which  is  from  our  negiiger 
lukewarnmess) — if  the  bla-t 
trumpet  i)ain fully  stanie  u 
our    shunbers.  ail  \\'\ 

waking  and  watcliing  the 
can  only  be  cheering  and  Ln( 
ing.    The   good   soldier  i: 
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3  hear  it  and  prompt  to 
riie  sliimhercr  is  among 
)  whom  our  Lord  says: 
iK)\v  how  U)  discern  the  face 
ky,  and  can  you  not  know 
s  of  tlie  limes  ?"  * 

idently  expects  us  to  know 
s  ol  the  iin)es.  The  Lord 
I  the  stroni^  wind,  nor  is  he 
ariliquake  or  tlie  fire.  He 

t;(Miile  air.  \  But  the  wind 
eardupiake  and  llie  fire  are 
ursors,  and  those  who  have 
iced,  and  heard,  and  wit- 
ihese  warnings  sliould  be 
nion  for  the  softer  sound 
;  the  utterance  of  the  divine 
I  the  church. 

:  should  be  no  surprise  save 
rise  of  a  great  joy,  the  ad- 
istonishment  of  finding  out 
Dd  our  God  is,  and  what 
)us  treasures  of  things  new 
:1  our  great  mother,  the 
lays  before  us  from  time  to 
1  tlie  Spirit  of  God  moves 
I  ocean  of  divine  love,  as 
incubating  the  creations  of 
Id  of  grace.  We  lie  down 
certainty  as  the  infant  lies 
1  its  mother's  lap,  and  we 
the  wings  of  hope  and  faith 
lark  rises  in  the  morning 
'ithout  the  shadow  of  a 
lat  the  lambient  air  will  up- 
;  little  fluttering  wings  with 
:  carries  its  joyous  song  to 
ts  of  heaven.  Underneath 
le  **  everlasting  arms,"  \  and 
e  we  "dwell  in  safety  and 
-alone  as  regards  those  out- 
church,  who  cannot  under- 
>ur  security,  because  they 
:ver  grasped  the  idea  that, 
e  of  the  church  being  the 
f  the  tiiird  Person  of  the 
ssed  'i'linity   to  doubt  the 

♦  S.  Matthew  xvi.  4, 
t  ^  Kiti.;s  xix.  11,  12. 
J  Dcuicrunom>  xxxiii.  t7. 

VOL.  XXII  —42 


cluirch  is  the  same  as  to  say  that 
God  is  a  liar. 

If  we  have  dwelt  thus  at  length 
upon  our  certitude,  and  upon  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  repose  it 
gives  us,  we  have  done  so  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  our  readers  to  sup- 
pose that  when  we  speak  of  a  di- 
vergence between  some  of  our  men- 
tal impressions  and  our  received 
belief,  we  are  in  any  degree  insinu- 
ating that  we  have  not  got  all  we 
require  in  the  absolute  and  definite 
teaching  of  the  church  ;  or  that  we 
have  any  cause  to  feel  troubled 
about  any  question  which  the 
church  has  left  as  an  open  ques- 
tion, and  respecting  which  any  one 
of  us  individually  may  have  been 
unable  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 
All  we  mean  is  this:  that  there  are 
certain  feelings,  impressions,  and 
imaginings  which  we  find  it  hard  to 
silence  and  extinguish,  difficult  to 
classify  in  accordance  with  our 
substantial  belief,  and  which  hang 
about  us  like  a  sail  on  the  mast  of 
a  vessel  which  the  unwary  crew 
have  left  flapping  in  a  dangerous 
gale. 

The  points  in  question  may  be 
various  as  the  minds  that  contem- 
plate them.  They  may  embrace  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  may  as- 
sume different  shapes  and  aspects, 
according  to  the  external  circum- 
stances under  which  they  i)resent 
themselves,  or  to  the  color  of  our 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  at  the 
moment  they  are  before  us.  Their 
field  is  so  vast  and  their  possible 
variety  so  great  that  it  would  be 
vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  give  even 
a  glance  at  them  all.  Indeed,  the 
doing  fco  is  beyond  our  capacity, 
and  would  be  beyond  the  capacity 
of  any  one  man.  For  who  shall 
tell  what  is  fermenting  in  the 
thoughts  of  one  even  of  his  feU 
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lo\v-])eings  ?  He  can  merely  guess 
blindly  at  the  souls  of  others  from 
having  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  his 
own,  and  knowing,  as  the  one  great 
fact,  that  all  men  are  brothers. 

\Vc  arc  far,  therefore,  from  intend- 
ing to  take  up  all  the  possible  ques- 
tions not  hedged  in  and  limited 
and  defined  by  dogmatic  teaching, 
or  to  try  and  help  others  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  on  each.  We 
might  as  well  attempt  to  count  the 
sands  of  the  sea-shore.  All  we  are 
proposing  to  ourselves  for  our  own 
consolation,  and,  if  possible,  for  that 
of  our  readers,  is  to  lay  hold  of 
certain  facts  which  will  give  a  clew 
to  other  less  certain  facts,  and,  in 
short — if  we  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
sort to  a  chemical  term — to  indicate 
certain  solvents  which  will  hold  in 
solution  the  little  pebbles  that  lie 
in  our  path,  and  which  might  grow 
into  great  stumbling-blocks  liad  we 
not  a  strong  dissolving  power  al- 
ways at  our  command. 

It  is  self-evident  that  there  is  one 
knowledge  which  contains  all  other 
knowle(]u.e,  nnd  that  is  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  As  all  things  flow 
from  him,  therefore  all  things  are  in 
him  ;  and  if  we  could  see  or  know 
him,  we  should  know  all  the  rest. 
That  knowledge,  that  seeing,  is  the 
light  of  glory."  lis  pertection 
is  only  compatible  with  the  lieatific 
Vision,  which  vision  is  impossible  lo 
mere  man  in  his  condition  o{  viator^ 
or  pilgrim.*  It  is  the  conclusion  of 
faith,  just  as "  broad  noon  is  the 
ternunation  of  darkness.  But  as 
faith    is  the   leading    up   to  tiie 


♦  In  ihc  r/.V  .l/'r., //./••/€•  of  the  F.Icsscd  Marie 
d'Agrctla  liierc  are  ope  or  two  pa";.i;j;c-i  which  indi- 
cate a  belief  thai  tli<?  ri'j^^rd  Vif  j;iii  was  more  than 
once  admitted  to  ih'j  I'.oatifi:  ViM-mi  hcf.TC  her 
Assiimp'if.':!.  Oi"  c  >vir>c  the  ;iSscrLi:.>n  U  u  it  of  faitli. 
Possibly  it  may  admit  of  a  liiorc  m-'diiled  cx;<l.ina- 
tion.  On  th  »  oth-.T  hand.  Our  Lady  bcin;::  ciiually 
free  from  ori.^inal  as  from  artiial  sin.  it  is  m^rc  ra.sh 
to  attempt  to  hmit  her  privileges  than  to  suppose 
them  absolutely  exceptional. 


Beatific  Vision,  to  the  li^li 
glory,  and  to  the  knowledge  ( 
things,  therefore  in  its  dcgret: 
the  best  substitute  for  siiilit- 
dawning  of  a  more  perfect  day 
the  beginning  of  knowledj;e. 
sequently,  "  faith  is  the  evideni 
things  that  appear  not."  An 
it  is  some  of  the  things' 
appear  not  "  which  are  puzziini 
bewildering  many  of  us,  id  i 
hold  of  our  faith  and  go  whitl 
shall  lead  us. 

We  can  in  this  life  only  : 
God  mediately  and  obscure! 
reason  and  faith.  But  as  tii 
rect  and  clear  intuition  of  G 
the  Beatific  Vision  will  in 
the  knowledge  of  all  else,  so 
our  present  imperfect  know 
of  him  comprises  in  a  o 
sense  all  other  and  lesser  sci 
and  is  necessary  to  the  hi 
knowledge  of  created  things. 

To  do  this  thoroughly  wc  w 
vestigate  the  occasional  diver 
between  our  mental  imjircs 
as  we  sometimes  experience 
and  our  received  belief  ol 
Divine  Nature  and  characteri- 

In  a  burst  of  holy  exiihai; 
Paul  asks,  "  Wiio  hntii  knowr 
mind  of  the  Lonl  ?"*^ — not  a«>  \\ 
regretting  his  ignorance,  bar  : 
with  the  feelings  of  one  wiio,  1; 
suddenly  come  upon  an  eval 
priceless  treasure,  exclaims, 
can  tell  what  wealth  now  lies  1 
us? 

Yc3,  indeed !  we  know  him 
while  we  know  him  but  imperf 
There  is  more  to  know  than  w 
guess  at,  but  our  hearts  ar 
narrow  to  hold  it.  And  ve: : 
times  how  full  to  oveiflowini 
that  knowlcilge  seemed  I  IL;' 
not  followed  him  from  the  c 
to  the  grave,  in  tiiai  swee:  bro 

*  Romans  zi.  34. 
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h  he  has  established 
one  of  us  ?  Have  we 
irsclvcs  in  far-reaching 
•f  how,  and  where  he 
his  brotherhood  with 
an  accomplished  fiict, 
n  ever-enduring  divine 
co-equal  with  his  own 
sLence — a  phase  of  that 
nee,  for  ever  present  to 
Idea,  though  not  yet 
)  the  conditions  of  time  ? 
ought  of  him  as  in  the 
he  Father  in  a  way  in 
derfiil  to  relate,  he  never 
in  in  the  bosom  of  the 
something  has  passed  in 
the  existence  of  God 
1  actually  made  a  differ- 
c  extrinsic  relations  of 
Being. 

as  an  eternity  in  which 
God — ^he  whom  we  most 
3W  of  the  three  Persons 
-blessed  Trinity — dwelt 
m  of  the  Father  uncon- 
\  his  sacred  humanity. 

an  eternity  wlien  his 
not  Jesus,  when  he  was 

God  only,  and  not  the 
1. 

expressing  what  every- 
•s  who  is  a  Christian — 

almost,  and  yet  so  full 
that,  unless  we  have  thor- 
e  into  it  and  sifted  it, 
not  ransacked  half  the 
what  we  can  and  may 
e  "mind  of  the  Lord." 
,  we  are  very  apt  to  be 
>y  this  contemplation. 
)mething  dreary  to  us  in 
y  when  the  Brother  of 
md  the  Spouse  of  our 
only  the  everlasting  15e- 
the  Father,  dwelling  in 
itable  eternity  to  which 
creatures  of  time,  seem 
o  link.  Our  thoughts 
nations  are  shackled  by 


the  conditions  of  our  own  being. 
Yesterday  we  were  not.  And  so 
all  before  yesterday  seems  like  a 
blank  to  us.  To-morrow  we  know 
will  be — if  not  for  us  in  this  identi- 
cal state,  yet  certainly  for  us  in 
some  other  state.  But  that  dim 
yesterday,  which  never  began  and 
of  which  no  history  can  be  written, 
no  details  given,  only  the  great, 
grand,  inarticulated  statement  made 
that  the  Qui  Est,  the"  I  am,"  filled 
it — this  appalls  us.  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  mitigate  this  stupendous 
though  beautiful  horror  }  Is  there 
no  (;ci>rner  into  which  our  insignifi- 
cance can  creep,  that  so  we  may 
look  out  upon  those  unknown 
depths  without  feeling  that  we  are 
plunging  into  a  fathomless  ocean, 
there  to  sink  in  blank  darkness  and 
inanition  }  Surely  the  God  of  the 
past  (as  from  our  point  of  view  we 
reckon  the  past)  should  not  be  so 
appallingly  unknown '  to  us  who 
have  our  beloved  Jesus  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  who  look  forward  to  the 
Beatific  Vision  of  the  whole  blessed 
Trinity  with  trembling  hope  in  the 
future.  But  before  we  can  in  any 
degree  overcome  the  stupor  with 
which  we  think  of  the  backward- 
flowing  ages  of  eternity,  we  must  en- 
deavor more  fully  to  realize  the  na- 
ture of  time. 

We  are  all  apt  to  speak  of  time 
as  a  period ;  whereas  it  is  more 
properly  a  state. 

The  generality  of  persons,  in 
thinking  of  time  in  relation  to  eter- 
nity, represent  to  themselves  a  long, 
long  ago,  blind  past,  and  then  an 
interminable  but  partially  appreci- 
able future,  and  time  lying  as  a 
sort  of  sliced-out  period  between 
the  two,  which  slice  is  attached  to 
the  eternity  behind  and  the  eternity 
in  front,  and  about  which  we  have 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  be- 
ing able  to  write  history  and  chro- 
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nicle  events,  either  on  a  large  or  a 
small  scale.  We  treat  it  as  we 
should  do  a  mountain  of  gold^ 
which  we  coin  into  money,  and  we 
conveniently  cut  it  up  into  ages, 
years,  months,  days,  and  hours.  It 
is  our  nature  so  to  do,  and  we  can- 
not,do  otherwise.  It  is  the  condi- 
tion of  our  being.  But  as  it  will 
not  be  always  the  condition  of  our 
being,  there  are  few  things  we  are 
more  constantly  exhorted  to  than 
the  attempt  to  raise  our  imagina- 
tion, or  rather  our  faith,  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  these  conven- 
tional and  arbitrary  trammels,  and 
dispose  ourselves  for  that  other 
state  which  is  our  ultimate  end, 
and  where  there  are  no  years  and 
no  days. 

In  point  of  fact,  time  is  only  an 
imperfection  of  our  being — ^an  ab- 
solutely necessary  imperfection,  be- 
cause our  being  is  finite,  and  our 
slate  is  a  probationary  state ;  and 
probation  implies  not  only  that 
succession  which  is  necessary  in 
every  finite  being,  but  change  and 
movement  in  respect  to  things 
which  are  permanent  in  a  more  per- 
fect state.  Our  condition  in  time 
lias  not  inaptly  been  compared  to 
that  of  a  man  looking  through  the 
small  aperture  of  a  caniera-obscura, 
which  only  permits  him  to  behold 
a  section  of  what  is  passing.  The 
figures  appear  and  vanish.  But 
the  window  is  thrown  wide  open  in 
eternity,  and  he  sees  the  whole  at 
once.  He  is,  therefore,  under  a 
disadvantage  so  long  as  he  is  in  the 
camera-obscura,  viewing  the  land- 
scape through  a  small  hole.  And 
this  is  our  position,  judging  of 
eternity  through  the  apcrlure  of 
time.  Even  now  wc  have  a  won- 
derful ])ower  of  adding  to  our  time, 
or  of  shortening  it,  without  any  ref- 
erence to  clocks  or  sun-dials,  and 
which,  if  we  think  about  it«  will 


help  to  show  us  that  time  is  i 
tic  accident  of  our  being. 

When  we  have  been  very 
absorbed,  we  have  taken  no 
of  time,  and  the  hours  have 
like  minutes.  During  that  ia 
we  have,  as  it  were,  made  on 
time,  a^nd  modified  our  com 
with  reference  to  time  by  on 
act.  Time,  therefore,  is  p 
Were  we  by  some  extraon 
and  exceptional  power  to  a 
plish  in  one  day  all  that  ac 
we  now  take  a  year  to  effect, 
the  same  time  intellectually 
tain  our  present  perceptioa 
succession  of  events,  our  fife 
not  really  have  been  shorter  i 
want  of  those  three  hundrc 
sixty-four  days  which  we  ha< 
able  to  do  without.  Life  is  \ 
now  than  it  was  in  the  days 
patriarchs.  But  possibly  tl; 
ception  of  life  is  not  shoi 
Nay,  rather,  from  the  rapidil 
which  events  are  now  permi 
succeed  each  other,  parti-iUy 
to  the  progress  of  science 
man's  increased  dominion  o\ 
terial  force,  the  probability 
our  lives  are  not  abstractedl) 
if  at  all,  more  brief  than  , 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  yea: 
things  now  are  hastening 
end.  They  have  always  be 
tening.  But  there  is  the 
impetus  of  the  past;  and  l 
creases  with  every  age  in  the 
history.  - 

Now,  let  us  imagine  lif 
portion  of  life,  without  Ww 
that  is,  without  the  act  of  tl 
hnmediately  wc  find  that  it 
door  to  fjo  thinly  to  no  tiv 
life.  We  can  only  niea« 
with  any  accuracy  by  the 
of  thought  which  has  filled 
is,  by  the  quantity  of  our  i 
tual  and  spiritual  power  wi 
have  been  able  to  bring 
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rture  in  the  camera-ob- 
which  to  contemplate  the 
ng  eternity  which  lies  be- 
l  cut  it  up  into  the  sec- 
all  time. 

r  example  will  show  us 
ic  is  the  nature  of  time, 
life  of  an  animal.  We  are 
o  give  the  largest  reason- 
)ossible  importance  to  the 
ition.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
lich  we  see  great  seeds  of 
vclopment,  all  tending  to 
glory  to  the  Creator  and 
r  elucidation  of  creative 
evertheless,  it  is  obvious 
s  perceive  only  or  chiefly 
Its.  There  is,  as  compar- 
)urselves,  little  or  no  se- 
their  perceptions.  There 
ulaiive  knowledge.  They 
Kit  deliberate  reflection, 
rre  they  are  not  without 
n  of  relations  and  circum- 
jxist  or  future.  Conse- 
hcy  are  more  rigorously 
to    time   than  ourselves. 

when  we  deprive  an  ani- 
"c,  we  deprive  him  of  a  re- 
Df  time  that  is  equal  to  lit- 
than  no  time,  in  proportion 
grce  in  which  his  power  of 
ne  with  perception  is  less 
own.*  All  we  have  said 
[)rove  that  the  existence  of 
.  relative  existence;  it  is 
or  phase  of  our  own  finite 
t  is  an  aspect  of  eternity — 
t  which  is  consistent  with 
nt  condition.  For  time  is 
lire  of  successive  existence 
d  and  finite  beings.  As 
fits  we  cannot  escape  from 
t  of  successive  existence, 
;  than  a  body  can  escape 


words,  theirs  is  a  more  imperfect  being 
ioug;h  whether  its  imperfection  is  to  ez- 
i  of  their  having  a  fuller  development 
in  which  they  will  be  indero.iificd  for 
ihurc  in  fallen  man's  punishment  is  still 
tion. 


from  the  b'mit  of  locality  and  finite 
movement  in  grace.  Eternal  exis- 
tence is  the  entire  possession  of  life, 
which  is  illimitable,  in  such  a  per- 
fect manner  that  all  succession  in 
duration  is  excluded.  This  is  pos- 
sible only  in  God  himself,  who  is 
alone  most  pure  and  perfect  act, 
and  therefore  is  at  once  all  he  can 
be,  without  change  or  movement. 
But  the  created  spirit  must  ever 
live  by  a  perpetual  movement  of  in- 
crease in  its  duration,  because  it  is 
on  every  side  finite.  Time,  there- 
fore, will  continue  to  exist  while 
creatures  continue  to  exist. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  sat- 
isfaction of  pointing  out  one  obvi- 
ous deduction — namely,  that  if 
time  has,  in  itself,  only  a  relative 
existence,  it  is  impossfble  it  can 
ever  put  an  end  to  the  existence 
of  anything  else.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  fwn  est  can  absorb,  ex- 
terminate, annihilate,  or  obliterate 
any  one  single  thing  that  has  ever 
had  one  second  of  real  existence, 
of  permitted  being,  of  sentient,  or 
even  of  insentient,  life.  God  can 
annihilate,  if  he  so  will  (and  we  do 
not  think  he  will),  but  time  cannot. 
Time  can  hide  and  put  away.  It 
can  slip  between  us  and  the  only 
reality,  which  is  eternity;  that  is 
the  condition  of  God,  the  Qui  Est. 
Wait  awhile,  and  time  will  have,  as 
it  were,  spread  or  overflowed  into 
eternity.  It  will  hide  nothing  from 
our  view.  It  will  be  "  rent  in  two 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,"  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  like  the 
veil  of  the  Temple,  which  is  its  sym- 
bol. And  then  will  appear  all  that 
it  has  hitherto  seemed,  but  only 
seemed,  to  distinguish.  We  shall 
find  it  all  in  the  inner  recesses  of 
eternity.  What  cause,  in  point  of 
fact,  have  we  for  supposing  that 
anything  which  is  shall  cease  to 
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exist  ?  Why,  because  we  no  longer 
behold  certain  objects,  do  we  im- 
agine them  to  be  really  lost  for  ever  ? 
Is  this  a  reasonable  supposition  on 
the  part  of  beings  who  are  con- 
scious that  once  they  themselves 
were  not,  and  yet  believe  that  they 
always  shall  be  ?  Why  should  the 
mere  diversity  in  other  existences 
make  us  apprehend  that  the  miss- 
ing is  also  the  lost,  and  that  we 
have  any  substantial  cause  for 
doubting  that  all  which  exists  will  go 
on  existing  ?  Do  we  anywhere  see 
symptoms  of  annihilation  ?  It  is 
true  we  see  endless  mutations,  but 
those  very  mutations  are  a  guaran* 
tee  to  us  of  the  continuousne^s  of 
being.  All  material  things  change : 
but  they  only  change.  They  do 
not  ever  in  any  case  go  out  and 
cease  to  be.  If  this  be  true  of 
|pM|PP^.  tnateriat  things,  how  abso- 
ilttly  true  m«^t  it  be  of  the  im- 
mittcrial  i  .Hid  liow  more  than  pro- 
b^j^  ^  dial  wliM  1i  is  partly  one 
iiiid  partly  tlfc  t^ilier,  of  that  far 
pl  tmrer  mini  if  ut  brutes,  which 
^^yUteJl  pfjjiciliK'  of  Life  in  them  in- 
ferior to  ours  and  superior  to  the 
plants,  and  of  which,  s^nce  we  do 
not  believe  their  sensations  to  be 
the  result  of  certain  fortuitous 
atoms  that  have  fashioned  them- 
selves blindly  after  an  inexorable 
law,  and  independently  of  an  in- 
telligent Lawgiver,  we  may  reason- 
ably predicate  that  they  too  will 
have  a  future  and,  in  its  proper 
inferior  order,  an  advanced  exist- 
ence. Everywhere  there  is  growth 
— through  the  phases  of  time  into 
the  portals  of  eternity. 

The  idea  in  the  eternal  Mind,  of 
all  essences,  the  least  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  was,  like  the  Mind  that 
held  it,  eternal — that  is,  exempt  from 
all  limit  of  succession.  The  past, 
present,  and  future  are  the  pro- 
gressive modes  of  existence  and  of 


our  own  perceptions  rathei 
the  properties  of  the  essences 
selves.  Those  essences  had  a 
in  the  Eternal  Idea ;  they  occ 
actual  place  as  an  actual  exi 
in  the  phases  of  time,  and  tl 
on  in  all  probability — may  i 
say  in  all  certainty  } — in  theci 
ness  of  the  Creator's  intc 
Let  no  one  misunderstand  t 
implying  that  matter  was  etei 
any  other  sense  than  its  e 
being  an  object  of  the  idea  < 
eternal  God,  it  was  always  c 
present  to  the  eternal  Mind 
actuality,  as  we  know  it»  dates 
this  creation  of  the  crude,  cl 
mass*  But  once  formed,  aod 
fashioned,  and  finally  animate 
can  have  no  pretence  for  sa 
ing  that  /my  part  of  it  will 
cease  to  be.  Nor  can  we  haf 
solid  reason  for  supposing  that 
has  once  been  endowed  witL 
tient  life  will  ever  be  condemf 
fall  back  into  the  all  but  infi 
lower  form  of  mere  organic  n 
any  more  than  we  have  reas 
suppose  that  at  some  future  ] 
organic  matter  will  be  redu( 
inorganic  matter,  and  that  c 
this  beautiful  creation  it  will 
God  to  resolve  chaos  back 
either  the  whole  or  in  any  oi 
smallest  part.  We  have  nolh 
do  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
tion.  They  are  difficulties  ei 
of  detail,  and  not  of  prin 
and  they  concern  us  no  nior 
it  concerns  us  to  be  able  to 
how  many  animalcula  it  to 
heave  up  the  vast  sierras  < 
western  hemisphere.  The  k 
may  well  puzzle  us,  and  we  c 
venture  on  the  merest  suggc 
But  the  principle  is  full  of 
joy,  and  security,  which  in 
is  a  presumption  in  its  favoi 
we  would  but  believe  how 
values  the  work  of  his  own  h 
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would  but  try  to  realize  how 
;e  is  creative  love,  what  much 
•  and  deeper  views  we  should 
3f  the  future  of  all  creation, 
>f  the  glory  that  is  prepared 

!  Even  the  old  heathen  re- 
s  began  by  taking  larger  and 

accurate  measure  of  these 
ons  (though  they  necessarily 
.  in  error)  than  too  many  of 
with  all  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
irown  upon  them.  The  ani- 
of  the  heathens,  which  makes 
linclion  between  animate  and 
iiate  existence,  but  lends  a 
3  each  alike,  had  in  it  a  sort 
ving  and  hopeful  reverence 
nation  which  is  often  wanting 

who  alone  truly  know  the 
>r.  In  their  blind  groping 
aith  it  led  them  te  fetichism, 
irther  on,  as  a  fuller  develop- 
of  the  same  notion,  to  pan- 
),  and  then  to  the  ever-renew- 
d  quite  endless  incarnations 
ddha.  But  these  errors  took 
rise  originally  from  a  respect- 
d  tender  love  of  that  beauti- 
Dugh  awful  nature  which  man 

lying  all  around  him ;  exter- 
)  himself,  yet  linked  to  him- 
and   beneath   the   folds  of 

he  hoped  to  find  the  hidden 

these  reflections  have  at  all 
id  us  to  understand  the  na- 
if time,  and  to  shake  off  some 
i  unreasonable  importance  we 
o  it  in  our  imaginations — mak- 
f  it  a  sort  of  lesser  rival  to 
ty,  fashioning  it  into  an  ac- 
ixisting  thing,  as  if  it  were  an 
ute  of  God  himself,  instead 
;ing,  what  it  is,  a  state  or 
imposed  upon  us,  and  not 
J  way  affecting  him — we  shall 
done  much  to  facilitate  the 
Jcrations  we  wish  to  enlarge 
Eternity  is  "  perpetually 
itaneous."    It  is  the  nunc  sfans 


of  theology.  Time,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture of  our  human  condition — the 
nun^  fluens  of  theology. 

With  this  truth  well  rooted  in 
our  minds,  we  will  now  turn  to  the 
investigation  of  some  of  those  im- 
pressions to  which  we  referred  at 
the  beginning  of  this  section,  and 
endeavor  to  throw  light  upon  them 
from  out  of  the  additional  know- 
ledge we  acquire  of  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  divine  Being 
through  the  simple  process  of  clear- 
ing away  some  of  our  false  impres- 
sions with  respect  to  time.  We  had 
in  our  modes  of  thought  more  or 
less  hemmed  in  the  Eternal  with 
our  human  sense  of  time,  and  sub- 
jected even  him  to  the  narrowing 
process  of  a  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture. Now  we  are  about  X,0  think 
of  ourselves  only  in  that  positioUt 
and  to  contemi^lLiit:  him  \\\  eter- 
nity, dealing  with  us  tJirou^l]  ihr 
medium  of  time,  but  dUypclly  with 
a  reference  to  ete?iB^||||KM  m\% 
apparently  imposing  tin  ffilmlF  tW<i 
conditions  of  time  in  ordt^r  Ut  bring 
himself,  as  it  were,  on  a  level  with 
us  in  his  dealings  with  us. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  out  of 
the  depths  of  our  stupidity  we  have 
fabricated  a  difficulty  to  ourselves 
in  his  very  condescensions,  and, 
looking  back  from  our  present  to 
the  past,  we  find  ourselves  puzzled 
at  certain  divers  revelations  of  God 
made  to  mankind  in  gone-by  times  ; 
just  as,  in  the  weakness  of  our  faith, 
we  are  sometimes  troubled  witli 
doubts  about  our  own  condition, 
and  that  of  those  about  us,  in  that 
future  which  must  come,  and  which 
may  not  be  far  off  to  any  one  of  us. 

The  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob — is  he  really  quite  the 
same  as  our  own  God.^  our  God' 
of  the  womb  of  Mary,  of  the  man- 
ger, of  the  wayside  places  in  Pales-- 


title,  and  Mount  Calvar^t  and  now^ 

I  ttie  Bkssed  Eilcharist,  and  The 
4ear,  tn^fTidjl^.^  niomcnis  of  silent 
pray tr— in  tn-  tlic  ^Aiw.:  ? 

0(  coHv^it  WL*  know  ibat,  literally 
and  absolutely,  lie  it  tllfi  mtn^  ym* 
terdsy^  tOKlay,  and  fur  emr*  Nev* 
erthcless,  he  appears  to  tts  under 
sucli  d I ffe lit  :e spec  If?  ihut  we  find 
oiirsL'lvcH  umtiiviii n V  roiitem- 

rcveia-LiDn  of  iht  divitic  J  k  ing  wilh 
very  diiiirrettt  ettiotions  fn  mi  lUosc 
witii  wltt^  we  contctaplatcL  hioei  ifi 
the  Kew  Tifstamentt  9ii4  thfi,  figaiit, 

difftrinL^  Wtdely^  fffWn  Otir  view  iii 
him  in  iht^  clnirch.  It  may  be  .1  mere 
MiaUer  of  fcjeling,  perhaps  ;  bid  it  is 
neverthcbss  a  feeling  wliidi  nijiteri- 
9ilf  m^mncts  our  form  of  deva- 
liofi;  tbe  vlt^r  of  our  faittii  and  the 
\*ower  of  oitf  hope  and  tovc* 

If  ^vr  f  Quid  tuke  in  nil  tliw  dif* 
ferent  impressions  and  amalgctmate 
Ihetti ;  if  we  could  group  them  to- 

al  rays  of  light  directed  into  one 
focus,  we  should  obtain  a  more 
complete  and  a  more  influential 
knowledge  of  God  than  we  can  do 
while  we  seem  rather  to  be  wander- 
ing out  of  one  view  of  him  into  an- 
other, as  if  we  walked  from  chanr- 
ber  to  chamber  and  closed  each 
door  behind  us. 

Now,  the  only  way  we  can  arrive 
at  this  is  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  acts  of  God  in  governing  the 
world  are  not  momentary  and  soli- 
tary facts,  but  continuous  acts,  or 
rather  one  continuous  act. 

Our  difficulty  lies  in  producing  a 
visibly  satisfactory  harmony  in  our 
•own  minds  as  regards  tlie^  acts  of 
God,  and  thus  (though  for  our 
own  appreciation  of  them,  they  are 
to  us  broken  up  into  fragments,  or, 
in  other  terms,  into  separate  facts) 
arriving  at  the  same  mental  attitude 


lowardg  them  a$  IhnQ^  m 
tbem  as  one  coatiottoiii  act 

It  wUI  aid  us  in  qhht  uumhi 
first  of  all,  endeavor  to  qualifji 

Its  very  continuky,  it*  ptT| 
inttanuneousness,  must  cssci 
nffecl  n%  ehanicler  mid  mal 
definitiili  no  complex  tEaiti 
is  an  act  of  1ove«  and  it  is  re? 
asi  such  in  the  whoW  cre^iM 
in  the  ay  God  has  let  htj^H 
to  Its  and  is  dnmpUig  ^■K 
hiniAelf.  There  have 
apparent  modi^cationj,  wsM 
hhve  been  fii»  aoctiai  contradtel 
in  This  characteristic:  for  rv^t 
existence  Cif  ©Vi4  works  rcirtn 
g r L' :\ ivi  go od|  10     difgrc C  St) ^ 

where  it  m  leas  dbl^todSB 

neirenh^le^  follow  the  same 
For  hiw  is  everywhere;  bet 
God  is  law,  lliuugh  taw  ts  tt^ 
Modern  unbclitf  «>ub»titt]ief 
for  God,  and  then  thinks  if 

believe  it  makes  no  difference 
far  back  in  the  long  continuou 
of  active  forces  we  may  fim 
original  and  divine  Author  < 
force.  It  is  nothing  but  the  ' 
ness  of  our  imagination  ^ 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  cou 
millions  than  by  units. 

What  does  it  matter  to  oui 
through  how  many  developi 
the  condition  of  creation,  : 
now  see  it  all  around  us, 
have  passed,  when  wc  know 
the  first  idea  sprang  from  the 
Source  of  all  law,  and  that  wit 
the  present  state  is  as  muci 
continuous  act  as  the  past 
and  the  future  state?  You 
trace  back  the  whole  materia 
verse,  if  you  will,  to  the  one 
molecule  of  chaotic  matter; 
so  long  as  I  find  that  first  mol 
in  the  hand  of  my  Creator  (a 
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.1  to  put  it  anywliere  else), 
ugh  for  my  fiiith. 
Jo  not  make  him  one  whit 
my  Creator  and  my  God 
an  initial  law  or  force, 
ic  h  he  then  stamped  it,  has 
it  out  to  what  1  now  see  it. 
y  increase  the  apparent  dis- 
etween  the  world  ms  it  is 
and  the  divine  Fount  from 
it  s])rang;  you  may  seem 
ve  the  creative  love  which 
lie  imiverse  into  existence 
>fr,  by  thus  lengthening  the 
f  what  you  call  develop- 
but,  after  all,  these  develop- 
re  for  ever  bridged  over  by 
ior  intentions  of  the  Triune 
hen  he  said,  "Let  us  make 
jur  image,"  and  by  the  fact 
ce  and  time  are  mere  acci- 
»  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
T.  They  are,  so  to  speak, 
-constituted  conventionali- 
ough  which  the  Divinity 
upon  our  human  condition, 
ich  in  no  way  affect  the 
Essence  as  it  is  in  itself.  On 
trary,  in  the  broken-up  de- 
nts and  evolutions  which 
ieve  you  trace,  and  which 
It  to  make  into  a  blind  law 
shall  supersede  a  divine 
I  see  only  the  pulsations 
breaking  up  the  perpetually 
neous  act  of  God,  just  as  I 


see  the  pulsations  of  light  in  the 
one  unbroken  ray.  The  act  of 
God  passes  through  the  medium  of 
time  before  it  reaches  our  ken; 
and  the  ray  of  light  passes  through 
the  medium  of  air  before  it  strikes 
our  senses;  but  both  are  contin- 
uous and  instantaneous. 

If  we  have  in  any  degree  suc- 
ceeded in  esta-blishing  this  to  our 
satisfaction,  it  will  become  easier 
for  us  to  estimate  the  acts  of  God 
as  they  come  to  us  through  the 
pulsations  of  Time ;  because  we 
shall  be  able  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  must  be  in  a  measure  inter- 
preted to  us  by  the  time  through 
which  they  reach  us.  They  were 
modified  by  the  time  in  which  they 
were  revealed,  much  as  the  ray  is 
modified  by  the  substance  through 
which  it  forces  its  way  to  us. 

Now,  we  arrive  at  the  causes  of 
the  different  impressions  we  receive 
of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of 
the  divine  Being.  They  are  a  con- 
sequence of  the  different  epochs  in 
which  we  contemplate  him.  They 
ar^  the  pulsations  appropriate  to 
that  epoch.  Other  pulsations  be- 
long to  our  ]iortion  of  time,  and  lo 
our  consequent  view  of  the  divine 
Being;  and  so  on  and  on,  till 
time  shaU  be  swallowed  up  in  Eter- 
nity, and  the  Beatific  Vision  burst 
upon  us. 
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MISSIONS  IN  MAINE 

•*THB  BLOOD  OP  THE  MARTYRS 

To  the  historical  student  the  fol- 
lowing paper  can  have  but  trifling 
value,  as  the  writer  makes  no  pre- 
tension to  originality  of  matter, 
and  seeks  but  to  bring  within  the 
grasp  of  the  general  reader,  in  a 
condensed  form,  the  gist  of  many 
books,  a  large  number  of  which  are 
rare,  and  almost  inaccessible. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  will  read 
with  interest  a  paper  thus  compiled 
from  undoubted  authorities,  who 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  consult  these  authorities  for 
themselves.  These  persons  will 
learn  with  wonder  of  the  self-abne- 
gation of  the  French  priests  wlio 
went  forth  among  the  savages  with 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  with  but 
one  thouglit  in  their  brains,  one 
wish  in  tlieir  hearts,  one  prayer  on 
their  lips — the  evangelization  of  the 
Indians. 

As  Shea  says  :  "  The  word  Ciiris- 
tianity  was,  in  those  days,  identical 
with  Catholicity.  The  reh'gion  to 
be  offered  to  the  New  World  was 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whicli 
church  was  free  from  any  distinct 
national  feeling,  and  in  extending 
her  boundaries  carried  her  own  lan- 
guage and  rites,  not  those  of  any 
particular  state." 

The  Franciscan,  Dominican,  and 
Jesuit  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day,  and  reaped  the  most  boun- 
tiful harvest  in  that  part  of  North 
America  now  known  as  the  State  of 
Maine;  and  the  first  mission  in  that 
neighborhood  was  planted  at  Mt. 
Desert,  and   called   St.  Sauveur. 


FROM  1613  TO  1854. 

IS  THS  SSED  OP  TRB  CUUXCR.** 

A  hotebat  Bar  Harbor  is  so  n 
but  not  one  in  a  hundred  oft 
raerous  guests  who  cross  its 
hold  knows  the  reason  of  the  \ 
name  of  their  temporary  at 
place. 

This  reason,  and  the  facts 
nected  therewith,  we  shall  no^ 
ceed  to  give  to  our  readers 
16 10  Marie  de  Medicis  wa 
gent  of  France.  The  king  ha( 
assassinated  in  tiie  streets  of 
in  the  previous  month  of 
Sully  was  dismissed  from 
All  was  confusion  and  disse 
Twelve  years  of  peace  and  t 
dicious  rule  of  the  king  hai 
the  national  debt  and  filh 
treasury. 

The  famous  Father  Cotto 
fcssor  of  the  late  kini:»  ^v. 
powerful  at  court.  He  laid 
tiio  queen  the  facts  that  He 
had  been  deeply  interested 
establishment  of  the  Jesuit  o 
Acadia,  and  had  evinced  a 
ble  proof  of  that  interest 
bestowal  of  a  grant  of  two  th 
livres  per  annum. 

The  ambitious  queen  liste 
dulgently,  with  a  heart  so 
possibly,  by  recent  sorrow 
consented  to  receive  the  son 
Baron  Poutrincourt,  who  h: 
returned  from  the  New  World 
he  had  left  his  father  with 
plain.  Fatlier  Cotton  usher 
handsome  stripling  into  the 
ence  of  the  stately  queen  ai 
attendant  ladies.  Young  Bie 
at  first  stood  silent  and  ab 
but,  as  the  ladies  gathered 
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plied  him  with  questions, 
,ot  himself  and  told  won- 
.'s  of  the  dusky  savages — 
range  customs  and  of  their 

for  instruction  in  the  true 
e  displayed  the  baptismal 
if  the  converts  of  Fatljer 
lid  implored  the  sympathy 
jf  these  glittering^  dames, 

in  vain ;  for,  fired  with 
ilation,  they  tore  the  flash- 
s  from  their  ears  and 
Among  tlicse  ladies  was 
>e  history  and  influence 
remarkable  that  we  must 
for  our  readers  some  ac- 

her  from  the  Abbe  de 

ette  de  Pons,  Marquise  dc 
ille  had  been  famed 
It  France,  not  only  for 

and  beauty,  but  for  qual- 
t  rare  at  the  court  where 

had  been  passed. 
Antoinette  was  La  ^)uch- 
)chefoucauld,  the  king  beg- 
'  accept  a  position  near  the 
'  Madame,"  he  said,  as  he 

her  to  Marie  de  Medicis, 
DU  a  Lady  of  Honor  who  is 
honor  indeed." 
'  years  had  come  and  gone, 
thful  beauty  of  the  fnar- 
faded,  but  she  was  fair 
^ly  still,  and  one  of  the 
Jliant  ornaments  of  the 
:ourt ;  and  yet  she  was  not 
r  vvorldly.  Again  a  widow 
out  children,  she  had  be- 
:erely  religious,  and  threw 
leart  and  soul  into  the 
;  missions,  and  was  re- 
only  by  the  positive  com- 
f  her  mistress  the  queen 
rself   seeking    the  New 

nd  night  she  thought  of 
shingsouls.  Onherknees 
ratory  she  prayed  for  the 
and   contented  herself 


not  with  this  alone.  From  the 
queen  and  from  the  ladies  of  the 
court  she  obtained  money,  and 
jewels  that  could  be  converted 
into  money.  Charlevoix  tells  us 
that  the  only  difficulty  was  to  re- 
strain her  ardor  within  reasonable 
bounds. 

Two  French  priests,  Paul  Biard 
and  Enemond  Mass^,  were  sent  to 
Dieppe,  there  to  take  passage  for 
the  colonics.  The  vessel  was  en- 
gaged by  Poutrincourt  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  was  partially  owned  by 
two  Huguenot  merchants,  who  per- 
sistently and  with  indignation  re- 
fused to  permit  the  embarkation 
of  the  priests.  No  entreaties  or 
representations  availed,  and  finally 
La  Marquise  bought  out  the  inter- 
est of  the  two  merchants  in  the 
vessel  and  cargo,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  priests  as  a  fund  for  their 
support. 

At  last  the  fathers  set  sail,  on 
the  26th  of  January,  161 1.  Their 
troubles,  however,  were  by  no  means 
over ;  for  Biencourt,  a  mere  lad, 
clothed  in  a  little  brief  authority 
— manly,  it  is  true,  beyond  his  years 
— hampered  them  at  every  turn. 
They  arrived  at  Port  Royal  in  June, 
after  a  hazardous  and  tempestuous 
voyage,  having  seen,  as  Father  Bi- 
ard writes,  icebergs  taller  and  lar- 
ger than  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  fathers  became  discouraged 
by  the  constant  interference  of 
young  Biencourt,  and  determined 
to  return  to  Europe,  unless  they 
could,  with  Mme.  de  Guercheville*s 
aid,  found  a  mission  colony  in  some 
other  spot. 

Their  zealous  protectress  ob- 
tained from  De  Monts — who,  though 
a  Protestant,  had  erected  six  years 
before  the  first  cross  in  Maine  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec — a  trans- 
fer of  all  his  claims  to  the  lands  of 
Acadia,  and  soon  sent  out  a  small 
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vessel  with  forty  <^lonist$,  com- 
manded by  La  Saussaye,  a  nobleman, 
and  having  on  board  two  Jesuit 
priests,  Fathers  du  lUict  and  Quen- 
tin. 

It  was  on  the  ist  of  March,  1613, 
that  this  vessel  left  Honfleur,  laden 
with  supplies,  and  followed  by 
prayers  and  benedictions. 

On  the  1 6th  of  May  La  Saus- 
saye reached  Port  Royal,  and  there 
took  on  board  Fathers  Mass6  and 
Biard,  and  then  set  sail  for  the 
Penobscot.  A  heavy  fog  arose  and 
encompassed  them  about ;  if  it  lift- 
ed for  a  moment,  it  was  but  to 
show  them  a  white  gleam  of  distant 
breakers  or  a  dark,  overhanging 
cliff. 

"  Our  prayers  were  heard,"  wrote 
Biard,  '*and  at  night  the  stars 
came  out,  and  the  morning  sun 
devoured  the  fogs,  and  we  found 
ourselves  lying  in  Frenchman's 
Bay  opposite  Mt.  Desert." 

L'Isle  des  Monts  D6serts  had 
been  visited  and  so  named  by 
Champlain  in  1604,  and  French- 
man's Bay  gained  its  title  from  a 
singular  incident  that  had  there 
taken  place  in  the  same  spring. 

De  Monts  had  broken  up  his 
winter  encampment  at  St.  Croix. 
Among  his  company  was  a  young 
French  ecclesiastic,  Nicholas  d'Au- 
bri,  who,  to  gratify  his  curiosity  in 
regard  to  the  products  of  the  soil 
in  this  new  and  strange  country, 
insisted  on  being  set  ashore  for  a 
ramble  of  a  few  hours.  He  lost  his 
way,  and  the  boatmen,  after  an 
anxious  search,  were  compelled  to 
leave  him.  For  eighteen  days  the 
young  student  wandered  through 
woods,  subsisting  on  berries  and 
the  roots  of  the  plant  known  as 
Solomon's  Seal.  He,  however, 
kept  carefully  near  the  shore,  and 
at  the  end  of  this  time  he  distin- 
guished a  sail  in  the  distance.  Sig- 


nalling this,  he  was  fortunateei 
to  be  taken  off  by  the  same 
that  had  landed  him.  On 
bleak  shores  the  colonists  dt 
to  make  their  future  home,  an< 
singular  infelicity,  selected  ti 
the  site  of  the  new  colony, 
inconceivable  how  Father 
who  hflM  already  spent  som 
in  the  New  World,  could  ha^ 
ed  to  suggest  to  La  Saussa] 
to  their  patroness  that  a  coii 
be  a  success,  must  be  not  c 
a  spot  easily  accessible  to  1 
but  that  a  small  force  of 
men  was  imperative ;  for,  to ! 
own  knowledge,  the  English  ] 
ready  seized  several  French 
in  that  vicinity. 

On  these  frowning  shoi 
Saussaye  landed,  and  erec 
cross,  and  displayed  the  escu 
of  Mme.  de  Guercheville 
fathers  offered  the  Holy  S: 
of  the  Mass,  and  gave  to  th 
settlement  the  name  of  St.  S: 

Four  tents— the  gift  of  the 
— shone  white  in  the  so.^t 
sunshine.  The  largest  of  tli 
used  as  a  chapel,  the  deco 
of  which,  with  the  silver  ves 
the  celebration  of  the  Ma 
the  rich  vestments,  were  pr< 
by  Henriette  d'Entraigues 
quise  de  Verneuil. 

The  colonists  labored  ni« 
day  to  raise  their  little  fort 
land  their  supplies.  The 
was  nearly  over,  the  vessel 
for  sea,  rode  at  anchor,  whei 
den  and  violent  storm  arose 

This  storm  had  been  felt 
four  hours  earlier  off  the  I 
Shoals  by  a  fishing  vessel  cor 
ed  by  one  Samuel  Argall. 
fogs  bewildered  him,  and  a 
wind  drove  him  to  the  nor 
and  when  the  weather  ( 
Argall  found  himself  off  th< 
of  Maine.    Canoes  came  c 
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)irds  from  each  small  bay. 
:ins  climbed  the  ship's 
greeted  tlie  new-comers 
amazing  bows  and  flour- 
:  Argall,  with  his  native 
,  felt  certain  that  they 
e  learned  them  only  from 
h,  who  could  n<^  be  far 
ngall  plied  the  Indians 
ning  questions,  and  soon 
'  the  new  settlement.  He 

0  investigate  farther,  and 
r  the  wild  heights  of  Mt. 
With  infinite  patience  he 
)ng  through  the  many 
id,  rounding  tlie  Porcu- 

a  small  ship  anchored  in 
At  the  same  moment  the 
w  the  English  ship  bear- 
upon  them  "  swifter  than 
"  writes  Father  Biard, 
ry  sail  set,  and  the  Eng- 
;t reaming  from  masthead 

ssaye  was  within  the  fort, 
Motto  on  board  with  Fa- 
riict,  an  ensign,  and  a 
Argall  bore  down  amid 
ring  din  of  drums  and 
Fire!"  cried  La  Motte. 
\  gunner  was   on  s'nore. 

1  hct  seized  and  applied 

•  scathing  discharge  of 
and  the  brave  priest  lay 
:  had  his  wish  ;  for  the 
'  he  left  France  he  pray- 
uplifted  hands  that  he 
return,  but  perish  on  that 
r[)rise.  He  was  buried 
ing  day  at  llie  foot  of  the 
5S  he  had  helped  to  erect, 
tte,  clear-sighted  enough 
utter  ust'lessness  of  any 
:cmpt  at  defence,  surren- 
J  Ar:;all  look  possession 
>el  and  of  La  Saussaye's 
Mu  among  wliich  he  al)- 
le  royal  connnission.  On 
aye*s    return   from  the 


woods,  where  he  had  retreated  with 
the  colonists,  he  was  met  by  Argall. 
who  informed  him  that  the  country 
belonged  to  his  master,  King  James, 
and  finally  asked- to  see  his  com- 
mission. In  vain  did  the  F>encii 
nobleman  search  for  it.  Argall's 
courtesy  changed  to  wrath ;  he  ac- 
cused the  officer  of  piracy,  and  or- 
dered the  settlement  to  be  given  up 
to  pillage,  but  offered  tp  take  any 
of  the  settlers  who  had  a  trade  back 
to  Virginia  with  him,  promising  them 
protection.  Argall  counted,  how- 
ever, without  his  host ;  for  on  reach- 
ing Jamestown  the  governor  swore 
that  the  French  priests  should  be 
hung.  Useless  were  Argall's  re- 
monstrances, and  finally,  seeing-  no 
other  way  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
fathers,  he  produced  the  commis- 
sion and  acknowledged  his  strata- 
gem. 

The  wrath  of  Sir  Thomds  Dale 
was  unappeased,  but  the  lives  of 
the  priests  were,  of  course,  safe. 
He  despatched  Argall  with  two  ad- 
ditional ships  back  to  Mt.  Desert, 
with  orders  to  cut  down  the  cross 
and  level  the  defences. 

Father  Biard  was  on  board,  as 
well  as  Father  Masse;  they,  with  re- 
fined cruelty,  being  sent  to  witness 
the  destruction  of  their  hopes. 

This  work  of  destruction  com- 
pleted, Argall  set  sail  for  Virginia. 
Again  a  storm  arose,  and  the  vessel 
on  which  were  the  ecclesiastics  was 
driven  to  the  Azores.  Here  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  been  so  grossly 
ill-treated,  had  but  a  few  words  to 
say  to  be  avenged.  The  captain 
of  the  vessel  was  not  without  un- 
easiness, and  entreated  the  priests 
to  remain  in  concealment  when  the 
vessel  was  visited  by  the  authori-- 
ties.  This  visit  over,  the  English 
purchased  all  they  needed,  and 
weighed  anchor  for  England.  Ar- 
rived there,  a  new  difficulty  occur- 
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red*  for  ttitre  w^s  no  cfnnmissiati 
to  show/  Tire  captain  wsts  treat eil 
a  jiinite,  tlirowii  iiita  |m  lmmi,  ami 
leleasird  only  on  tlic  testiinoiiy  of 
tlie  Jesuit  Father^  who  tlius  rc- 
turrod  g4)o4  for  evit. 

Father  Bbr4  liastetied  to  France, 
where  he  became  i^Yofess^ir  of  theo- 
logy at  Lyons,  and  died  at  Avig- 
I  ittm  on  the  lyfh  of  Ntn^ixibcr, 
1623*    Father  M.ust^e  returned  io 
Canada^  where  he  laliored  without 
I  ceaging  until  his  deaths  in  164$* 
I     With  the  destfuction  of  St.  Ban* 
vetir^  the  pious  designs  of  Mme*  de 
I  G«er<-heville  sceni  to  hjive  perhh- 
I  ed.    At  ;triy  rate,       tuosi  diiigttu 
resLMirlt  Xt\   hnd  her  ua^me 

a^uiii  ill  ihe  linnah  of  thiit  time. 
\  l^rob^bly  the  trotibted  itate  of 
JFMice  m^Mic  it  impossi|}{$  Ibr  her 
ide  the  sinews  of  war,  or  of 
iftgellzatian.    Nfi^*ertheless^  the 
good  sted  was  planted,  and  zed 


ed  oif  through  the  palhl 
ness,  and  finally  reached 
Ji^sh  at  Coussinoe,  novv 
Aueivsta,  on  the  Kennebec, 

1  Jicrc*  the  Indian  convert  10 
tohed  the  Chrtstlan  fatt^ujdi 
mighty  promises  thai  he 
with  several  of  the  rr 

These  baptized  at  Sill^fri  < 
became  fanhful  serv.mEs  uf 
Lord  Jesus  ChriM,  In 
quence  of  the  entreaties  of  ^ 
couveitSi  Father  Gabriel 
klt«s  was  sent  to  the  lonely  %Jt 
l>ec, 

Ht^re  he  built  a  cliapcl  of' 
tit'tM  \w  .1  place  now  known 
Norvidgt.'vv<K  k,  a  luveiy,  seek 
spot,  Some  years  before 
Bkrd  bad  been  ihcf* 
weekft^  so  that  the  In^jani 

totally  iin[>rc[>n.red  tO  T^C^Ivi 
li^ious  i]i^:rLK:i]un.    P^ither  , 
illettcs  w:ts  gtL'a tly  blr^i^ied  llT 
teacJjiiig^  and    coivvt^rlt^d   a  l| 
number,  inspirini;  them  with  j1 


*_th«  XQtssion  ca\iS6  again  revived 
e,  pm^Uliitr;  i0  the  So- 
Fj^MMfcyAJSmapk  ^ik(li41».|pr         Catliulir:  f| 

court  and  camp  to  share  the  priva-  which  the  English,  twenty  ye 
tions  and  life  of  self-denial  of  the 
missionaries.  Even  the  convents 
partook  of  the  general  enthusiasm, 
and  Ursuline  Nuns  came  to  show 
the  Indians  Christianity  in  daily 
life,  ministering  to  the  sick  and 
instructing  the  young. 

Many  years  after  the  melanclioly 
failure  of  the  mission  at  Mt.  Des- 
ert, an  apparent  accident  recall- 
ed the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  the  coast 
of  Maine. 

In  1642  there  was  a  mission  at 
Sillery,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  where 
had  been  gathered  together  a  large 
number  of  Indian  converts,  who 
lived,  with  theirfamilies  about  them, 
in  peace  and  harmony  under  the 
watchful  care  of  the  kind  fathers. 
Among  these  converts  was  a  chief 
who,  to  rescue  some  of  his  tribe 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  start- 


before,  had  failed  to  do  for  the  I 
testant  religion.  He  taught  tl 
simple  prayers,  and  translated 
their  use,  into  their  own  dial 
several  hymns.  The  savages  e 
learned  to  sing,  and  it  was  not  1 
before  the  solemn  strains  of 
Dies  Ira  awakened  strange  eel 
in  the  primeval  forests. 

Even  the  English,  biassed  as  t 
were  against  the  Catholics,  watc 
the  good  accomplished  by  the  fa 
ful  servant  of  the  great  Maj 
and  learned  to  regard  his  con 
as  a  great  blessing,  though  at 
very  time  the  stern  Puritans 
Plymouth  were  enacting  cruel  1 
against  his  order. 

When  the  Indians  went  to  Mo( 
head  Lake  to  hunt  and  fish,  Fal 
Drouillettes  went  w^th  them,  wat 
ing  over  his  flock  with  unswerv 
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lae.  But  the  day  of  his 
ns  to  Quebec  came,  and  a 
I  feeling  of  despair  over- 
^d  his  converts.  He  went, 
le  Assumption  Mission  was 
d  ;  for  by  that  name,  as  it 
ked  for  on  that  day,  was 
ssion  always  designated, 
r  after  year  the  Abtakis — 
w^ere  called  the  aborigines  of 
—sent  deputations  to  Quebec 
eat  the  return  of  their  belov- 
est,  but  in  vain ;  for  tlie 
r  of  missionaries  was  at  tliat 
ry  limited.  Finally,  in  1650, 
Drouillettes  set  out  with  a 
)n  the  last  day  of  August  for 
•esome  eight  days'  march 
1  the  wilderness ;  the  party 
;ir  way,  their  provisions  were 
md  it  was  not  until  twenty- 
ys  afterwards  that  they  reach- 
ridge  wock. 

1  a  letter  written  at  this  time 
ler  Drouillettes  we  transcribe 
owing:  **  In  spite  of  all  that 
All  and  crucifying  to  nature 
»e  missions,  there  are  also 
lys  and  consolations.  More 
>us  tlian  I  can  describe  are 
feel,  to  see  that  the  seed  of 
>spel  I  scattered  here  four 
ago,  in  land  which  for  so 
centuries  has  lain  fallow,  or 
ed  only  thorns  and  brambles, 
'  bears  fruit  so  worthy  of  the 

Nothing  could  exceed  the 
tion  and  affection  of  the 
5  for  their  missionary;  and 
an  Englishman  vehemently 
d  the  French  priest  of  slan- 
his  nation,  the  chiefs  hurried 
usta,  and  warned  tlie  autho- 
o  take  heed  and  not  attack 
ither  even  in  words. 

following  spring  Father 
lettes  was  sent  to  a  far-distant 
,  and  years  elapsed  before  he 
;d  to  Quebec,  where  he  died 
[,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 


About  this  time  two  brothers, 
Vincent  and  Jacques  Bigot,  men 
of  rank  and  fortune,  left  their  homes 
in  sunny  France  to  share  the  toil 
and  privations  of  life  in  the  New 
World.  They  placed  themselves 
and  their  fortunes  in  the  hands  of 
the  superior  at  Quebec,  and  were 
sent  to  labor  in  the  footprints  of 
Father  Drouillettes.  During  their 
faithful  ministrations  at  Norridge- 
wock,  the  chapel  built  by  their  pre- 
decessor was  burned  by  the  Eng- 
lish, but  was  rebuilt  in  1687  by  Eng- 
lish workmen  sent  front  Boston, 
according  to  treaty  stipulations. 
And  now  appears  upon  the  scene 
the  stately  forna  of  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  that  age;  bat  before  we 
attempt  to  bring  before  our  readers 
the  character  and  acts  of  Sebastian 
Rale,  we  must  beg  tbem  to  turn  from 
Norridgewock,  the  scene  of  his 
labors  and  martyrdom,  to  the- little 
village  of  Castine.  For  in  1688 
Father  Thury,  a  priest  of  the 
diocese  of  Quebec,  a  man.  of  tact 
and  ability,  Ijad  gathered  about 
him  a  band  of  converts  at  Pana- 
wauski,  on  the  Penobscot.  This 
settlement  was  protected  by  the 
Baron  Saint-Castine.  This  Saint- 
Castine  was  a  French  nobleman 
and  a  soldier  who  originally  went  to 
Canada  in  command  of  a  regiment. 
The  regiment  was  disbanded,  and 
Saint-Castine's  disappointed  ambi- 
tion and  a  heart  sore  from  do- 
mestic trials  decided  him,  rather 
tiian  return  to  France,  to  plunge 
into  the  wilderness,  and  there,  far 
from  kindred  and  nation,  create  for 
himself  a  new  home. 

After  a  while  the  baron  married  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  sachems  of  the 
Penobscot  Indians,  and  became  him- 
self a  sagamore  of  the  tribe.  The 
descendants  of  this  marriage  hold  at 
the  present  day  some  portion  of  the 
Saint-Castine  lands  in  Normandy. 
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Twice  was  tlic  Ffe&cli  i^aron 
dfttf«ii  from  hii  lionm  fc^*  (be 
Diiljclii  twice  was  i\ic  simple  cliapGl 
bamed    by   tlicmi    In   1687  Sir 

Kdnniiul  Aiidros  ^vus  appointed 
l^ovcrnur  af  New  England,  and  in 
lllft  Iblloviriitg  yoar,  saibi>g  eastward 
in  ih^  frigate  Mm*  ancliored 
opfiosite  the  I  tub  itkxt  and  |»riiEit* 
live  Iiotnc  f>f  Saint-Caatine,  Tbe 
baron  Tftlrcated  with  thi:  sr^iMI 
b:ind   of  fit^ttltt^   10   tlm  iroods. 

noiluug  io  i^ic  chapel,  but  *iarr  jd 
oiF  cvcrytbing  elirc  in  Uie  s< 
In  1703  tlT«r  war  kiHivirrk  0$  !|i 
Anna's    war    broke    OUt,  « 
S:un( -(Jnslino  was  alt:irked  bj 
Eiv^^IinIi*  wisc  and  cliildfien 

carried  off  as  prisoners,  but  were 
'JKWl  irfter  exchanged.  From  this 
time  the  naine  &f  Baroii  Saint-Cas- 
tine  fipp(?ars  in  all  ihe  annals  of  the 
uuie,  iho  f.oin;vi;et>iu  dL^fendcr  of 
lu>  f;uiU  and  uf  its  priests.  Father 
BAW,  at  Norridpwoclc^  turned  to 

turned  in  vain.  From  Castine  on 
to  Mt.  Desert  the  shores  are  full  of 
historical  interest ;  for  there  were 
many  French  settlements  there- 
abouts, the  attention  of  that  nation 
having  been  drawn  to  that  especial 
locality  by  a  grant  of  land  which 
M.  Cardillac  obtained  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  April,  1691.  This  grant 
was  evidently  made  to  confirm  pos- 
session. A  certain  Mme.  de  Gr^- 
goire  proved  herself  to  be  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Cardillac,  and  in 
1787  acquired  a  partial  jconfirma- 
tion  of  the  original  grant. 

Relics  of  the  French  settlers  are 
constantly  turned  up  by  the  plough 
in  the  vicinity  of  Castine,  and  in 
1840  a  quantity  of  French  gold 
pieces  were  found  ;  but  of  infinitely 
more  interest  was  the  discovery 
there,  in  1863,  of  a  copper  plate 
ten  inches  in  length  and  eight  in 


widili-     Tiic  findtfi, 
ihtng  of  ifec  valut  { 
txtetalf  cnt  oflTa  pnHifm  tot 
boat.    This  fragmrjju  was^l 
subsequently  rorovtTci  T 
lurs  on  the  pl;itt;  arc  m 
ably  abbrevtaaQDs  of 
inscripiion ;  "  164%  S  Ju 
ter  L&dparisien^ia,  inCap 
Mi&stane^  posuit  hc^o  fani 
in  bono  rem  nostrge  Dojnii! 

Leo  of  Paris,  Captu  bui  1 
laid  this  foiuidiuon  in 
0*ir  Lady  of  Hoi/ 

In  regard  to  this'? 
most  diligent  ri-sc.urlt  fac^J 
any  olIiL-r  tr.iu^j,  Thr 
ever,  was  witiiotii  di^Ljl^t  \ 
the  foundation  of  a  [ 
— prolmbly  the  one' 
of  the  old  Freiv^h  fofi 
Sebasnan  Rdic  s.iik-d  itti 
A  flic  ric a.  A  ft er  rci < ;  ^  in  ^  n ^ 
ly  I  wo  years  in  Qticb*  iT, 
thence  to  Norfidgewtu  k*  9 

and  at  once  applied  hi 
learning  their  dialect, 
work  he  brought  his  niarvc 
tience  and  energy,  and  all 
drous  insight  into  buniai 
He  began  his  dictionary,  2 
ed  a  chapel  on  the  spot  kr 
as  Indian  Old  Point.  Tl 
he  supplied  with  all  the  de 
calculated  to  engage  the 
tion  and  fix  the  wandering 
of  the  untutored  savage, 
men  contended  with  holy  < 
in  the  embellishment  of  th 
ary.  They  made  mats  oi 
and  brightly-tinted  pluma 
forest  birds  and  of  the  whi 
cd  sea-gulls.  They  brou: 
ings  of  huge  candles,  mam 
from  the  fragrant  wax  of 
berry,  with  which  the  ch 
illuminated.  A  couple 
from  Montreal  made  a  brie 
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ock,  that  they  might 
ian  ♦vomen  to  sew  and 
id  of  lace  with  which 
Itar.  Busied  with  his 
i  with  his  flock,  Fa- 
us  passed  the  most 
;  of  his  life;  but  this 
ended  only  too  soon, 
arty  of  Englisif,  under 
i  of  a  Capt.  Hilton, 
ut  the  forest,  attack- 
village  from  all  sides 
hing  by  burning  the 
ery  hut. 

same  time  the  gover- 
f  New  England  sent 
part  of  the  Kennebec 
the  Boston  divines  to 
Indian  children.  As 
missionary)  salary  de- 
s  success,  he  neglect- 
that  could  attract, 
nonths  he  labored  in 
iresses  and  little  gifts 
iway ;  for  he  made  not 

e  wrote  to  Baxter  that 
»s  were  good  Chris- 
from  able  in  disputes, 
etter,  which  was  of  some 
enged  the  Protestant 
a  discussion.  Baxter, 
elay,  sent  a  brief  reply, 
bad  that  the  learned 
was  impossible  to  un- 

e  Indian  chiefs  held  a 
le  governor  of  New 
red  them  an  English 
n  Bible,  and  Mr.  Bax- 
•cpounder. 

kis  refused  them  one 
elected  to  adhere  to 

c  faith,  saying  :  **  .All 
their   own    priests ! 

ve  do  not  care  for,  and 

ady  sent  us  teachers.'* 

s  passed  on  in  mono- 
The  only  relaxation 

himself  by  Father  Rale 

..  XXII.  — 43 


was  the  work  on  his  dictionary. 
The  converts  venerated  their  priest; 
their  keen  eyes  and  quick  instincts 
saw  the  sincerity  of  his  life,  the 
reality  of  his  affection  for  them, 
and  recognized  his  self-denial  and 
generosity.  They  went  to  him 
with  their  cares  and  their  sorrows, 
with  their  simple  griefs  and  simpler 
pleasures.  He  listened  with  unaf- 
fected sympathy  and  interest.  No 
envious  rival,  no  jealous  competi- 
tor, no  heretical  teacher,  disturbed 
the  relations  between  pastor  and 
flock.  So,  too,  was  it  but  natural 
that  they  should  look  to  him  for 
advice  when  they  gathered  about 
their  council-fires. 

The  wrongs  which  the  Eastern 
Indians  were  constantly  enduring 
at  the  hands  of  the  English  settlers 
kindled  to  a  living  flame  the  smoul- 
dering hatred  in  their  hearts,  which 
they  sought  every  opportunity  of 
wreaking  in  vengeance  on  their 
foe.  Thus,  like  lightning  on  the 
edge  of  the  horizon,  they  hovered 
on  the  frontier,  making  daring 
forays  on  the  farms  of  the  settlors. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
English,  bristling  with  prejudices 
against  the  French,  and  still  more 
against  Catholics,  should  have  seen 
fit  to  look  on  Father  Rdle  as  the 
instigator  of  all  these  attacks,  for- 
getting— what  is  undeniably  true — 
that  Father  Rale's  converts  were 
milder  and  kinder  and  more  Chris- 
tian-like than  any  of  their  Indian 
neighbors.  The  good  father  was 
full  of  concern  when  he  heard  that 
a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe,  who  had 
steadily  resisted  all  elevating  influ- 
ences, were  about  settlirtg  within  a 
day's  journey  of  Norridgewock. 
He  feared  lest  his  children  should 
be  led  away  by  pernicious  exam- 
ples ;  so  he  with  difficulty  persuad- 
ed some  of  the  strangers  to  enter 
the  chapel,  and  to  be  present  at 
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some  of  the  imix)sing  ceremonies 
of  the  mother  church.  At  the 
c:lose  of  the  service  he  addressed 
ihem  in  simple  words,  and  thus  con- 
(•huled : 

Let  us  not  separate,  that  some 
may  go  one  way  and  some  another. 
Let  us  all  go  to  heaven.  It  is  our 
country,  and  the  place  to  which 
we  are  invited  by  the  sole  Master 
of  life,  of  whom  I  am  but  the  in- 
ter[)rcter.'*  The  reply  of  the  In- 
dians was  evasive;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  an  impression  was  made, 
and  in  the  autumn  they  sent  to 
him  to  say  that  if  he  would  come 
to  them  they  would  receive  his 
teachings. 

Father  Rale  gladly  went  at  this 
l)idding,  erected  a  cross  and  a 
chapel,  and  finally  baptized  nearly 
the  whole  tribe. 

At  this  tinie  Father  Rdle  wrote 
to  his  nephew  a  letter,  in  which  he 
says  :  My  new  church  is  neat,  and 
its  elegantly-ornamented  vestments, 
chasubles,  copes,  and  holy  vessels 
would  be  esteemed  highly  appro- 
])riate  in  almost  any  church  in  Eu- 
rope. A  clioir  of  young  Indians, 
forty  in  number,  assist  at  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  tlie  Mass,  and  chanl  the 
divine  Offices  for  ihe  consecialion 
of  tlie  Holy  Sacrauienl ;  and  you 
would  be  edified  by  the  beautiful 
order  they  perserve  and  the  (lev«)- 
lion  they  manifest.  After  the  ^Llss 
I  teacli  the  young  c^hildren,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  morning  is  devoted 
to  seeing  tliose  who  come  to  con- 
sult me  on  adairs  of  importance. 
Thus,  you  see,  I  teacl)  some,  console 
ot])ers,  seek  to  re-establisli  peace  in 
families  at  variance,  and  to  calm 
troubled  conscienres." 

Another  letter  still  later,  jn  speak- 
ing of  the  attacliment  of  the  con- 
verts to  their  faith,  says  :  "  And 
when  they  go  to  the  sea-shore  in 
summer  to  fish,  I  accompany  them  ; 


and  when  they  reach  the 
where  they  intend  to  pass  the 
they  erect  stakes  at  intervals 
form  of  a  chapel,  and  spread 
made  of  ticking.  All  is  co 
in  fifteen  minutes.  I  alway 
with  me  a  beautiful  board  of 
with  the  necessary  supports, 
serves  for  an  altar,  and  I  on 
the  interior  with  silken  lia 
A  huge  bear-skin  serves  as  a 
and  divine  service  is  held  xt'w 
hour." 

While  away  on  one  of  the 
sions  which  Father  Rale  tl 
scribes,  the  village  was  atlac 
the  English  ;  and  again,  in  i 
a  party  of  two  hundred  unc 
Westbrook.  New  Englan 
passed  a  law  imposing  impris 
for  life  on  Catholic  priests, 
reward  was  offered  for  the  1 
Father  Rale.  The  party  w 
as  they  entered  the  valley 
Kennebec,  by  two  braves,  w 
ried  on  to  give  the  abr 
priest  having  barely  time  tc 
to  the  woods  with  the  altar 
and  vestments,  leaving  bcir 
all  his  i)apers  and  his  prcci 
naki  dictionary,  which  was  ^ 
in  a  strong  box  of  peculiar  c. 
tion.  It  had  two  rude  pin 
the  lid,  one  of  the  scourgin 
lUessed  Lord,  and  the  otlit 
Oowning  of  Thorns.  Thi: 
now  in  the  possession  of  tiit 
cluisetls  Historical  Sooiet 
tiie  (lit  tionary  itself  is  at  H 

Fallier  Rdle  saved  hiir 
taking  refuge  in  a  holl-. 
where  he  reniaineti  for  t 
hours,  suffering  from  hung 
broken  leg. 

With  wonderful  courage 
Rdle  built  up  another  cha] 
writes  thus,  after  recount 
efforts  of  llie  Lnglisli  to  t. 
prisoner:  In  the  words 
apostle,  I  conclude  :  I  do 
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s  of  those  wlio  hate  me 
cause,  and  I  count  not 
ar  unto  myself,  so  that  I 
sh  niy  course  and  the 
hich  I  have  received  of 
esus/' 

ver  the  council-fires,  the 
iefs  assembled.  They 
send  an  embassy  to  Bos- 
inand  that  their  chapel, 

been  destroyed  by  the 
ould  be  rebuilt, 
ernor,  anxious  to  secure 
:e  of  the  tribe,  listened 
ind  told  them  in  reply 
longed  properly  to  the 
f  Canada  to  rebuild  their 
ill,  that  he  would  do  it, 
hey  would  agree  to  re- 
:Iergy  he  would  choose, 

send  back  to  Quebec 
1  priest  who  was  then 

We  cannot  forbear  re- 
re  the  unequalled  satire 
an's  reply  : 

/ou  came  here,"  answer- 
f,  we  were  unknown  to 
1  governor,  but  no  one 
)ke  of  prayer  or  of  the 
it.  You  tliougiit  only 
\  and  furs.  But  one  day 
rench  black-coat  in  the 
;  did  not  look  at  the 
which  I  was  loaded,  but 
•rds  to  me  of  the  Great 
Paradise  and  of  hell, 
/er,  by  which  is  the  only 
Lven. 

ed  with  pleasure,  and  at 
i  him  to  teach  and  tg 

n  you  saw  me,  you  had 
me  of  prayer,  I  should 
he  misfortune  to  pray  as 
r  I  was  not  then  able  to 
^ur  prayers  were  good, 
you,  I  will  hold  fast  to 
i  of  the  French.  I  will 
until  the  earth  burn  up 


At  last  the  final  and  fatal  effort 
on  the  life  of  Father  Rale  was 
made,  in  1724. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  little  village. 
The  tall  corn  lay  yellow  in  the 
slanting  rays  of  an  August  sun, 
when  suddenly  from  the  adjacent 
woods  burst  forth  a  band  of  Eng- 
lish with  their  Mohawk  allies.  The 
devoted  priest,  knowing  that  they 
were  in  hot  pursuit  of  him,  sallied 
forth  to  meet  them,  hoping,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  to  save  his 
flock.  Hardly  had  he  reached  the 
mission  cross  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  than  he  fell  at  its  foot, 
pierced  by  a  dozen  bullets.  Seven 
Indians,  who  had  sought  to  shield 
him  with  their  bodies,  lay  dead  be- 
side him. 

Then  followed  a  scene  that  beg- 
gars description.  Women  and  chil- 
dren were  killed  indiscriminately ; 
and  it  ill  became  those  who  shot 
women  as  they  swam  across  the 
river  to  bring  a  charge  of  cruelty 
against  the  French  fathers. 

The  chapel  was  robbed  and  then 
fired ;  the  bell  was  not  melted,  but 
was  probably  afterward  buried  by 
the  Indians,  for  it  was  revealed 
only  a  few  years  since  by  the  blow- 
ing down  of  a  huge  oak-tree,  and 
was  presented  to  Bowdoin  College. 

The  soft,  dewy  night  closed  on 
the  scene  of  devastation,  and  in 
the  morning,  as  one  by  one  the  sur- 
vivors crept  back  to  their  ruined 
homes  witii  their  hearts  full  of  con- 
sternation and  sorrow,  they  found 
the  body  of  their  beloved  priest, 
not  only  pierced  by  a  hundred 
balls,  but  with  the  skull  crushed  by 
hatchets,  arms  and  legs  broken, 
and  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  dirt. 
They  buried  him  where  the  day 
before  had  stood  the  altar  of  the 
little  chapel,  and  sent  his  tattered 
habits  to  Quebec. 

It  was  by  so  precious  a  death 
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that  this  apostolical  man  closed  a 
(  arcer  of  nearly  forty  years  of  pain- 
ful missionary  toil.  His  fasts  and 
vigils  had  greatly  enfeebled  his  con- 
stitution, and,  when  entreated  to 
take  precautions  for  his  safety,  he 
answered  :  "  My  measures  are  taken, 
(lod  has  committed  this  flock  to 
my  charge,  and  I  will  share  their 
fate,  being  too  happy  if  permitted 
to  sacrifice  myself  for  them.*' 

Well  did  his  superior  in  Canada, 
M.  de  Bellemont,  reply,  when  re- 
(jucsted  to  offer  Masses  for  his 
soul :  "  In  the  words  of  S.  Augus- 
tine, I  say  it  would  be  wronging  a 
martyr  to  pray  for  him." 

There  can  be  no  question  that 
Sebastian  Rale  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  day.  A 
devoted  Christian  and  finished 
scholar,  commanding  in  manners 
and  elegant  in  address,  of  persua- 
sive eloquence  and  great  adminis- 
trative ability,  he  courted  death 
and  starvation,  for  the  sole  end  of 
salvalion  for  the  Indian. 

From  the  death  of  Father  Rale 
until  1730  the  mission  at  Noriidge- 
wock  was  without  a  priest.  In 
that  year,  however,  the  superior  at 
(Quebec  sent  Fatlier  James  de 
Sirenne  to  that  station,  'i'he  ac- 
(  ount  given  by  this  fatlier,  of  the 
warmth  with  wliich  he  was  receiv- 
ed, and  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
Indians  had  sought  to  keep  tlieir 
t'aith,  is  very  touching.  Tiie  women 
with  tears  and  sobs  hastened  with 
their  unbaptized  babes  to  the 
priest. 

In  all  these  years  no  Protestant 
clergyman  had  visited  them,  for 
F^liot  was  almost  tlie  only  one  who 
devoted  himself  to  tlie  conversion 
of  the  Indians,  though  even  he,  as 
affirmed  by  Bancroft,  had  never 
approached  the  Indian  tribe  that 
dwelt  within  six  miles  of  Boston 
Harbor  until  five  years  after  the 


cross  had  been  borne,  by  t' 
ligious  zeal  of  the  French, 
Lake  Superior  to  the  valley 
Mississippi. 

But  Father  Sirenne  cou 
be  permitted  to  remain  any 
of  time  with  the  Abnakis. 
were  they  deserted,  having : 
with  them  only  at  long  inter 

Then  came  the  peace  of  : 
which  F'rance  surrendered  ( 
This  step  struck  a  most 
blow  at  the  missions;  for  a! 
the  English  government  gua 
to  the  Canadians  absolute  r< 
freedom,  they  yet  took  quic 
to  rid  themselves  of  the 
Fathers. 

A  short  t>reathing  space, : 
other  war  swept  over  the  lai 
with  this  perished  the  last  ; 
in  Maine.  In  1775  deputic 
the  various  tribes  in  Mair 
Nova  Scotia  met  the  Massac 
council,  rhe  Indians  ann 
their  intention  of  adhering 
Americans,  but  begged,  at  tl^ 
time,  for  a  French  priest 
council  e.xpressed  their  regre 
being  able  to  find  one. 

"  Strange  indeed  was  i 
Shea,  that  the  very  body 
less  than  a  century  befo 
made  it  felony  for  a  Catholi 
to  visit  the  Abnakis,  now  re 
their  inability  to  send  these 
tian  Indians  a  missionary 
same  faith  and  nation." 

Years  after,  when  peace  ' 
clared,  and  the  few  Cath< 
Maryland  had  chosen  th 
John  Carroll — a  member  of  t 
scribed  Society  of  Jesus — as 
the  Abnakis  of  Maine  sent  j 
tation  bearing  the  crucifix  of 
Rale.  This  they  presented 
bishop,  with  earnest  suj)pli( 
tor  a  priest. 

Bishop  Carroll  promised  th 
should  be  sent,  and  Father  C 
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iily  despatched  to  Nor- 
:,  where  he  remained  for 
.  Then  ensued  another 
uring  which  the  flock  was 
shepherd. 

a  missionary  priest  at  Bos- 
lier  (afterward  Cardinal) 

turned  his  attention  to 
of  the  Abnaki  dialect,  and 
:d  the  Penobscot  tribe, 
e,  ixjor,  and  forsaken  as 

been,  the  Indians  still 

their  faith.  The  old 
r  young,  and  all  gathered 
^'s  to  chant  the  nuisic  of 
and  Vespers,  though  their 
no  priest  and  no  sacrifice. 

Cheverus,  after  a  few 
ras  succeeded  by  Father 
,  who  for  twenty  years 
id  every  moment  and 
•ught  to  the  evangeliza- 
le  Penobscot  and  Passa- 
j  tribes.  In  July,  1827, 
'en>vick  visited  this  por- 
is  diocese,  and  in  1831 
1  a  resident  missionary, 
il  church  stood  at  last  in 

of  Romagne's  hut,  and 
i  later  Bishop  Fenwick, 
ather  in  the  Society  of 
cted  a  monument  to  Fa- 

on  the  spot  where  he 
a  hundred  and  nine  years 
ixom  far  and  near  galher- 
•wd,  Protestant  as  well  as 
to  witness  the  ceremony, 
iment  stands  in  a  green, 
spot,  a  simple  shaft  of 
rmounted  by  a  cross,  and 
ption  in  Latin  tells  the 
:hat  there  died  a  faithful 
i  servant  of  the  Lord, 
inwick  became  extremely 
o  induce  some  French 
JO  to  that  ancient  mission, 


and  a  year  lateV  the  Society  of  Pic- 
pus,  in  Switzerland,  sent  out  Fathers 
Demilier  and  Petithomme  to  re- 
store the  P>anciscan  missions  in 
Maine.  They  conquered  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Abnaki  dialect  with 
the  aid  of  a  prayer-book  which  the 
bishop  had  caused  to  be  printed, 
and  in  this  small  and  insignificant 
mission  Father  Demilier  toiled  un- 
til his  death,  in  1843. 

The  successor  of  Bishop  Fen- 
wick resolved  to  restore  the  Ab- 
naki mission  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  by  whom  it  Had 
been  originally  founded.  There- 
fore, since  1848,  the  Penobscots  and 
Passamaquoddys  have  been  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  who  in  that 
year  sent  out  from  Switzerland  Fa- 
ther John  Bapst  to  Old  Town,  on 
the  Penobscot — a  short  distance 
from  Bangor — where  he  ministered 
faithfully  to  the  Abnakis  until  he 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  disgraceful 
Know-Nothing  riot  in  1854. 

As  we  find  ourselves  thus  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  narration,  inci- 
dents crowd  upon  our  memory  of 
the  wondrous  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  old  missions 
of  Maine  ;  but  we  are  admonished 
that  our  space  is  limited. 

Little  attention,  however,  has  been 
paid  to  the  fact  that  to  these  Cath- 
olic priests  alone  under  God  is  due 
the  evangelization  of  the  many  In- 
dian tribes  which  formerly  haunted 
our  grand  old  forests.  Of  these 
tribes,  only  a  few  of  the  Penob- 
scots are  left,  and  these  cling 
still  to  the  cross  as  the  blessed 
symbol  of  the  faith  first  brought  to 
them,  "  as  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,"  by  Fathers  Biard  and 
Du  Thet  at  St.  Sauveur  in  1613. 
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PRUSSIA  AND  THE  CHURCH. 


The  first  attempts  to  introduce 
the  Christian  religion  into  Prussia 
were  unsuccessful.  S.  Adalbert,  in 
997,  and  S.  Bruno,  in  1009,  suffer- 
ed martyrdom  whilst  preaching  the 
Gospel  there,  and  the  efforts  of  Po- 
land to  force  the  conquered  Prus- 
sians to  receive  the  faith  only  in- 
creased the  bitterness  of  their  anti- 
Christian  prejudices.  Early  in  the 
Xllth  century  Bishop  Otto,  of  Bam- 
berg, made  many  conversions  in 
Pomerania ;  and  finally,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  XIIlth,lhe  Cistercian 
monk  Christian,  with  the  approval 
and  encouragement  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.,  set  to  work  to  convert  the 
Prussians,  and  met  with  such  suc- 
cess that  in  12 15  he  was  made  bi- 
shop of  the  country.  The  greater 
pail  of  the  ])eoj)lc,  however,  slill 
reuKiincd  heathens,  and  tlie  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  aroused  in 
them  sucli  indignation  that  they 
determined  to  oppose  its  farther 
advance  with  the  sword.  To 
protect  his  flock  Bishop  Christian 
called  to  his  aid  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order ;  in  furtherance 
of  his  designs,  tlie  Kmperor  Fre- 
deric II.  turned  the  whole  country 
over  to  them,  and  Pope  Gregory 
IX.  took  measures  to  increase  their 
iuiml)cr,  so  that  they  might  be  iible 
lo  hold  possession  of  this  field,  now 
first  opened  to  the  Gospel.  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  also  manifested  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  welfare  of  tlie 
clnircli  in  Prussia  ;  he  urged  priests 
and  monks  to  devote  tliemselves 
to  tliis  mission,  supported  and  en- 
couraged tlie  bishops  in  their  trials 
and  difficulties,  and  exhorted  the 


convents  throughout  Gerra 
contribute  books  for  the  cd 
of  the  people.  But  circuii 
were  not  wanting  which  in 
position  of  the  church  in 
very  unsatisfactory.  The 
had  for  the  most  part  been 
under  the  church's  influenc 
power  of  arms,  and  consi 
to  a  great  extent  remained  s 
to  her  true  spirit.  The  'J 
Order,  moreover,  gave  ecch 
positions  only  to  German  p 
as  to  hold  out  inducement: 
people  to  learn  Gennan ;  tl: 
a  consequence,  the  priests  ^ 
able  to  communicate  wi 
flocks,  except  by  the  aid  of 
ters. 

The  grand  master,  too,  hi 
unlimited  control  over  the 
of  bishops,  which  was  the 
many  evils,  especially  as  tl 
gradually  grew  lax  in  the  oL 
of  the  rule,  and  lost  mu< 
Christian  character.  I 
men  were  thrust  into  eccl 
offices,  the  standard  of 
among  the  clergy  was  low( 
the  people  lost  respect  for  t 
hood.  It  is  not  surprising: 
of  all  this,  that  the  religio 
ries  of  the  Xlllth  and  XI 
turies  should  have  found 
Prussia,  and  made  converi 
her  still  half-pagan  populal 

In  1466  the  Teutonic  ( 
came  a  dependency  of  tl: 
of  Poland.  There  was  no 
its  freeing  itself  ixom  this  \ 
ing  subjection  without  fon 
and  with  a  view  to  obtain 
knights  resolved  to  choc 
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ister  from  one  or  other  of 
powerful  German  families. 
1498,  they  elected  Fred- 

ke  of  Saxony;  and  upon 

1,  in  15 10,  Albrecht,  Mar- 
Brandenburg,  was  chosen 

id  him. 

ht  refused  the  oath  of  su- 
to   Sigisniund,  King  of 
vho  thereupon,  in  i^'ip*  de- 
ir  upon  him. 

et  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
had  the  sacred  vessels  of 
:h  melted  down  and  mint- 
he  was  unable  to  stand 
he  arms  of  Poland,  and 
sought  the  mediation  of 
eror  of  Germany,  through 
od  offices  he  was  able  to 
,  in  1521,  a  four  years* 
Jle  now  went  into  Ger- 
here  Luther  was  already 
g  the  Protestant  rebellion, 
?d  aid  from  the  Imperial 
nt,  which  was  holding  its 
It  Nuremberg;  and  jts  this 
ed  him,  he  turned  with  fa- 
e  teachers  of  tlie  new  doc- 
rhe  Teutonic  Order  had 
thoroughly  corrupt,  and 
rge^  Albrecht  to  begin  a 
on  ///  capite  et  inembris ; 
grand  master  sought  the 
f  Luther,  from  whom  he 
the  not  unwelcome  coun- 
row  away  the  "  stupid,  un- 
ule  of  his  Order,  take  a 
turn  Prussia  into  a  tem- 
•editary  princii)ality."  Al- 
cordingly  asked  forpreach- 
lie  new  doctrines,  and  in 
Dunced  his  abandonment  of 
r  and  the  Catholic  Church 
larriage  with  the  daughter 
jng  of  Denmark.  Acting 
Protestant  principle,  ciijus 
(s  rcli(^w — tlic  ruler  of  the 
:es  its  religion — he  forced 
sians  to  quit  the  church 
ch  they  had  received  what- 


ever culture  and  civilization  they 
had. 

At  his  death,  in  1568,  Lutheran  ism 
had  gained  complete  possession  of 
the  country. 

A  few  Catholics,  however,  remain- 
ed, for  whom,  early  in  the  XVI Iih 
century,  King  Sigismund  of  Poland 
succeeded,  in  obtaining  liberty 
of  conscience,  which,  however,  was 
denied  to  those  of  Brandenburg 
Frederic  William,  the  second 
king  of  Prussia,  and  the  first  to 
form  the  design  of  p)acing  her 
among  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
by  the  aid  of  a  strong  military 
organization,  in  giving  directions 
in  17 1 8  for  the  education  of  his 
son,  afterwards  Frederic  the  Great, 
insisted  that  the  boy  should  be  in- 
spired with  a  horror  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  "the  groundlessness  and 
absurdity  of  whose  teachings  should 
be  placed  before  his  eyes  and  well 
impressed  upon  his  mind." 

Frederic  William  was  a  rigid 
Calvinist ;  and  if  he  tolerated  a  few 
Catholics  in  his  dominions,  it  was 
only  that  he  might  vent  his  ill- 
humor  or  exercise  his  proselytizing 
zeal  upon  them.  He  indeed  grant- 
ed Father  Raymundus  Bruns  per- 
mission to  say  Mass  in  the  garri- 
sons at  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  but 
only  after  he  had  been  assured  that 
it  would  tend  to  prevent  desertions 
among  his  Catholic  soldiers,  and 
that,  as  Raymundus  was  a  monk, 
bound  by  a  vow  of  poverty,  he 
would  ask  no  pay  from  his  majesty. 

In  1746  permission  was  granted 
the  Catholics  to  hold  public  wor- 
ship in  Berlin,  and  the  S.  Hedwig's 
church  was  built;  in  Pomerania, 
however,  this  privilege  was  denied 
them,  except  in  the  Polish  districts. 

During  the  XVIIIth  century 
congregations  were  formed  at  Stet- 
tin and  Stralsund.  In  the  princi- 
pality of  Halberstadt  the  Catholics 
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were  allowed  to  retain  possession 
of  a  church  and  several  monasteries, 
in  which  public  worship  was  per- 
mitted; ana  in  what  had  been 
the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg 
there  were  left  to  them  one  Benedic- 
tine monastery  and  four  convents 
of  Cistercian  Nuns.  These  latter, 
however,  were  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  Protestant  ministers. 

Frederic  the  Great  early  in  life 
fell  under  the  influence  of  Voltaire 
and  his  disciples,  from  whom  he 
learned  to  despise  all  religion,  and 
especially*  the  rigid  Calvinism  of 
his  father.  He  became  a  religious 
sceptic,  and,  satisfied  with  his  con-' 
tem[)t  for  all  forms  of  faith,  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  persecute 
any.  He  asked  of  his  subjects, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  no- 
thing but  money  and  recruits;  for 
the  rest,  he  allowed  every  one  in 
his  dominions  to  save  his  soul  af- 
ter his  own  fashion."  He  provided 
chaplains  for  his  Catholic  soldiers, 
and  forbade  the  Calvinist  and  Lu- 
theran ministers  to  interfere  with 
their  religious  freedom,  for  rea- 
sons similar  to  those  which  had  in- 
duced his  father  to  ])ermit  Ray- 
mundus  Brims  to  say  Mass  in  the 
garrison  at  Berlin.  He  had  cer- 
tainly no  thought  of  showing  any 
favor  to  the  church,  except  so  far 
as  it  might  promote  his  own  ambi- 
tious projects.  His  great  need  of 
soldiers  made  him  throw  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  those  who 
wished  to  enter  the  priesthood,  and 
his  fear  of  foreign  influence  caused 
him  to  forbid  priests  to  leave  tlie 
country.  His  mistrust  of  j)riests 
was  so  great  that  he  gave  instruc- 
tions to  Count  Hoym,  liis  Minister 
of  State,  to  place  them  under  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage,  (^^atliolics  were 
carefully  excluded  from  all  influen- 
tial and  lucrative  positions.  They 
were  taxed  more  heavily  than  Pro- 


testants, and  professors  in  tli 
versities  were  required  to  la 
oath  to  uphold  the  Reforniati 

Notwithstanding,  it  was  i 
reign  of  Frederic  the  Greal 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussi 
be  said  to  have  entered  upon 
life.  For  more  than  two  liu 
years  tl  had  had  no  recoi 
status  there;  but  through  th 
quest  of  Silesia  and  the  d 
of  Poland,  a  large  Catholic  ( 
tion  was  incorporated  intoih 
dom  of  Prussia,  and  thus  a  n 
ment,  which  was  formally 
nized  in  the  constitution  \. 
gated  by  Frederic's  imniedi:i 
cessor,  was  introduced  in 
Prussian  state.  Together  u 
toleration  of  all  who  belie 
God  and  were  loyal  to  ih 
the  law  of  the  land  plac 
Catholic  aiid  Protestant  c! 
on  an  equal  footing.  To 
stand  how  far  this  was  favo 
the  church  we  must  go  ba 
consider  the  relations  of  Pi 
Protestantism. 

What  is  known  as  the  Tc 
System,  by  which  the  taith 
peo|)lc  is  delivered  into  th 
of  tlie  temporal  rufer^has 
in  Prussia  from  the  time  Alb 
Brandenburg  went  over  to 
formers.  Protestantism  an 
lutism  triumphed  simultr 
throughout  Europe,  and  il 
undoubtedly  be  in  a  great 
attributed  to  the  fact  that 
tcstants,  whether  willingly 
yielded  up  their  faith  into  il 
ing  of  kings  and  princes,  a 
practically  abandoned  the 
tion  of  the  spiritual  and  t 
powers  which  lies  at  the  foi 
of  Christian  civilization,  an 
the  strongest  bulwark  aga 
encroachments  of  governm. 
on  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Albrecht  had  hardly  becom 
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?n  he  felt  that  it  was  his 
cti  sumus*'  are  liis  words) 
)n  himself  the  episcopal 
lis  was  in  1530 ;  in  1550 

the  urgent  request  of 
bly  to  have  the  bishopric 
d  restored  as  an  attack 
rincely  prerogative, 
cessor  diverted  to  other 
fund  destined  for  the 
ce  of  the  bishops,  and 
two  consistories,  to  which 
ed  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
;  duchy. 

the  XVIIth  century 
gained  a  firm  foothold 

It  became  the  religion 
ng  family,  and  Frederic 
illed  the  Great  Elector, 

policy  his  successors 
d  to  ascribe  tlieir  great- 
it  in  every  way  to  pro- 
terests,  though  he  stren- 
ircised  his  jus  cpiscopaUy 
al  supremacy  over  both 
ans  and  the  Calvinists. 
,  Frederic,  who  first  took 

King  of  Prussia  (1700), 
the  policy  of  his  father 
1  to  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
ione,"  lie  declared  to  the 
,  **  belongs  the  jus  supre- 
:opak^  the   highest  and 

right    in  ecclesiastical 

itherans  wished  to  retain 
sm  as  a  part  of  the  cere- 
baptism  ;  but  Frederic 
an  edict  by  v.hich  he 
he  appointment  of  any 
•ho  would  refuse  to  con- 
jacrament  without  mak- 
f  this  ceremony.  In  the 
'  he  meddled  with  the 
practice  of  auricular  con- 
nd  by  an  order  issued  in 
libited  the  publication  of 
1  writings  which  had  not 
lis  imprimatur, 
xessor,  Frederic  William, 


the  father  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
looked  upon  himself  as  the  absolute 
and  irresponsible  master  of  the 
subjects  whom  God  had  given  him. 
**  I  am  king  and  nonster/'  he  was 
wont  to  say,  and  can  do  what  I 
please."  He  was  a  rigid  Calvinist, 
and  made  his  absolutism  felt  more 
especially  in  r.eligious  matters.  It 
seems  that  preachers  then,  as  since, 
were  sometimes  in  the  habit  of 
preaching  long  sermons ;  so  King 
Frederic  William  put  a  fine  of  two 
thalers  upon  any  one  w||o  should 
preach  longer  than  one  hour.  He 
required  his  preachers  to  insist  in 
all  their  sermons  upon  the  duty  of 
obedience  and  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and  the  government  officials  were 
charged  to  report  any  failure  to 
make  special  mention  of  this  duty. 
Both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were 
forbidden  to  touch  in  their  sermons 
upon  any  points  controverted  be- 
tween the  two  confessions.  No 
detail  of  religious  worship  was  in- 
significant enough  to  escape  his 
meddlesome  tyranny.  The  length 
of  the  service,  the  altar,  the  vest- 
ments of  the  minister,  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  the  giving  or  singing  the 
blessing,  all  fell  under  his  '*high 
episcopal  supervision." 

This  unlovely  old  king  was 
followed  by  Frederic  the  Great, 
who,  though  an  infidel  and  a  scoffer, 
held  as  firmly  as  his  father  to  his 
sovereign  episcopal  prerogatives, 
and  who,  if  less  meddlesome,  was 
not  less  arbitrary.  And  now  we 
have  got  back  to  the  constitution 
which,  after  Silesia  and  a  ])art  of 
Poland  had  been  united  to  the 
crown  of  Prussia,  was  partially 
drawn  up  under  Frederic  the 
Great,  and  completed  and  promul- 
gated during  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor; and  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  placed  the  three  prin- 
cipal confessions  of.  the  Christian 
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faith  in  the  Prussian  states — viz., 
the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  and 
tlie  Catholic — on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  Now,  it  must 
be  noticed,  this  constitution  left 
intact  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
king  over  the  Reformed  and  Luth- 
eran churches,  and  therefore  what 
might  seem  to  be  a.  great  gain  for 
the  Catholic  Church  was  really 
none  at  all,  since  it  was  simply 
placed  under  the  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  king.  There  was  no 
express  ||ecognition  of  the  organic 
union  of  the  church  in  Prussia  with 
the  pope,  nor  of  the  right  of  the 
bishops  to  govern  their  dioceses 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  ca- 
nons, but  rather  the  tacit  assump- 
tion that  the  king  was  head  of 
tiie  Catholic  as  of  the  Protestant 
cliurches  in  Prussia.  The  constitu- 
tion was  drawn  up  by  Suarez,  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  churcli,  and  in 
many  of  its  details  was  character- 
ized by  an  anti-Catholic  spirit. 
It  annulled,  for  instance,  the  con- 
tract maile  by  parents  of  different 
faith  concerning  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  mani- 
fested in  many  other  ways  that 
petty  and  tyrannical  spirit  which 
has  led  Prussia  to  interfere  habitu- 
ally with  the  internal  discipline 
and  working  of  the  church. 

As  the  Catholic  poi)ulation  of 
Prussia  increased  through  the  an- 
nexation of  difierent  (ierman  states, 
this  constitution,  which  gave  the 
king  sui)reme  control  of  si)iritual 
matters,  was  extended  to  the  new- 
ly-aecpiired  territories.  Thus  all 
through  the  XVlllth  century  the 
church  in  Prussia,  ihougii  not 
openly  persecuted,  was  fettered. 
No  progress  was  made,  abuses 
could  not  be  reformed,  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  was  not  free,  the 
training  of  the  priesthood  was  very 
imperfect;  and  it  is  not  surprising 


that  this  slavery  should  havt 
productive  of  many  and  \ 
evils. 

The  French  Revolution  a 
wars  of  Napoleon,  which 
social  and  political  up! 
throughout  Europe,  toppled 
thrones,  overthrew  empire 
broke  up  and  reformed  the  I 
ries  of  nations,  mark  a  ne? 
in  the  history  of  Prussia,  ; 
deed  of  all  Germany,  whose 
had  been  taught  by  these  dii 
wars  that  they  had  comn 
terests  which  could  not  be 
ed  without  national  unity,  t 
of  which  had  never  bcfo 
made  so  painfully  manifest. 

After  the  downfall  of  N 
the  ambassadors  of  the 
Powers  met  in  Vienna  to  s 
affairs  of  all  Europe, 
provinces,  and  cities  we 
away  in  the  most  reckless 
without  any  lliought  of  the 
or  wishes  of  the  people 
kings  and  rulers  who  coi 
mand  the  greatest  influen 
congress  or  whose  di^plea 
most  feared.  Germany  d 
the  restoration  of  Als, 
Lorraine,  but  was  thwarte 
designs  by  Great  Brit: 
Russia,  who  feared  the  re 
of  her  ancient  power. 

Prussia  received  from 
gress,  as  some  conipensatii 
sufferings  and  sacritices  d 
Napoleonic  wars,  the  duch 
lich  and  Berg,  the  forme 
sions  of  the  episcopal  sec 
logne  and  Treves,  and  sevt 
territories,  which  were  for 
the  Rhine  province.  On 
hand,  it  lost  a  portion  of 
vonic  i)opulation  which  it 
on  the  east ;  so  that,  thoug 
ed  nothing  in  territor}*,  it 
more  strictly  a  German  s 
was  consequently  better  fit 
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e  the  lead  in  the  irre- 
loveraent  toward  Ike 
>f  Germany. 

ngress  of  Vienna  it  was 
lat  Catholics  and  Pro- 
uld  have  equal  rights 
:w.  The  constitutional 
;ia  was  extended  to  the 
ed  provinces  and  "  all 
1  matters,  whether  of 
lolics  or  of  Protestants, 
h  the  supervision  and 
3n  of  all  charitable 
:onfirniing  of  all  per- 
ted  to  spiritual  offices, 
rvision  over  the  admin- 
icclesiastics  as  far  as  it 
ny  relation  to  civil  af- 
eserved  to  the  govern- 

upon  the  occasion  of 
zation  of  the  govcrn- 
ceive  to  what  i)ractical 
:se  principles  were  to 
The  church  was  de- 
nction  of  the  state,  her 
c  placed  in  the  hands 
ry  for  spiritual  affairs, 
cation  of  even  clerical 
;  put  under  the  control 
nt. 

this  same  year,  181 7, 
centennial  anniversary 
of  Protestantism  was 
For  two  centuries  Pro- 
in  (Germany  had  been 
Eager  and  bitter  con- 
he  religious  wars  and 
of   cluirch  property 
XVIth  and  early  part 
ih  centuries,  had  given 
ral  and  artificial  vigor, 
hty  and  radical  revolu- 
political,  and  religious, 
e  gave  birth  to  fanati- 
ense  i)artisan  zeal,  and 
lelped  on  by  them, 
a  natural  strength  in  a 
id  when  it  is  tried  by 
iecution  it  seems  to  rise 


to  a  divine  powen  Protestantism 
burst  upon  Europe  with  irresistible 
force.  Fifty  years  had  not  passed 
since  Luther  had  burned  the  bull 
of  Pope  Leo,  and  the  Catholic 
Cluirch,  beaten  almost  everywhere 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  seemed 
hardly  able  to  hold  her  own  on  the 
shores  of  the -Mediterranean;  fifcy 
years  later,  and  Protestantism  was 
saved  in  Germany  itself  only  by  the 
arms  of  Catholic  France.  The 
peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648^  put  an 
end  to  the  religious  wa|^  of  Ger- 
many, and  from  that  date  the  decay 
of  the  Protestant  faith  was  rapid. 
Many  causes  helped  on  the  work 
of  ruin  ;  the  inherent  weakness  of 
the  Protestant  system  from  its  pure- 
ly negative  character,  the  growing 
and  bitter  dissensions  among  Pro- 
testants, the  hopeless  slavery  to 
which  the  sects  had  been  reduced 
by  the  civil  power,  all  tended  to  un- 
dermine faith.  In  the  Palatinate, 
within  a  period  of  sixty  years,  the 
rulers  had  forced  the  people  to 
change  their  religion  four  times. 
In  Prussia,  whose  king,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  supreme  head  of  the 
church,  the  ruling  house  till  1539 
was  Catholic ;  then,  till  1613,  Luth- 
eran; from  that  date  to  1740,  Cal- 
vinistic;  from  174010  1786,  infidel, 
the  avowed  ally  of  Voltaire  and 
D'Alembert;  then,  till  1817,  Cal- 
vinistic;  and  finally  again  evangeli- 
cal. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Frede- 
ric the  Great  unbelief  made  steady 
progress.  Men  no  longer  attacked 
this  or  that  article  of  faith,  but 
Christianity  itself.  The  quickest 
way,  it  was  openly  said  by  many,  to 
got  rid  of  superstition  and  priest- 
craft, would  be  to  abolish  preach- 
ing altogether,  and  thus  remove  the 
ghost  of  religion  from  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  It  seems  strange  that 
such  license  of  thought  and  expres- 
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sion  should  have  been  tolerated, 
and  even  encouraged,  in  a  coun- 
try where  religion  itself  has  never 
been  free ;  but  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  tlie  Prussian  system  of  govern- 
ment that  while  it  hampers  and 
fetters  the  church  and  all  religious 
organizations,  it  leaves  the  widest 
liberty  of  conscience  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Its  policy  appears  to  be  to 
foster  indifference  and  infidelity,  in 
order  to  use  them  against  what  it 
considers  religious  fanaticism.  An- 
other circumstance  which  favored 
infidelity  may  be  found  in  the  po- 
litical thraldom  in  which  Prussia 
held  her  people.  As  men  were  for- 
bidden to  speak  or  write  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  government 
or  the  public  welfare,  they  took  re- 
fuge in  theological  and  philosophi- 
cal discussions,  which  in  Protestant 
lands  have  never  failed  to  lead  to 
unbelief.  This  same  state  of  things 
tended  to  ])romote  the  introduction 
and  increase  of  secret  societies, 
which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
XVII Ith  century,  sprang  up  in 
great  numbers  throughout  (ier- 
many,  bearing  a  iiundred  differ- 
ent names,  but  always  having  anti- 
Ciiristian  tendencies. 

To  stop  the  spread  of  infidelity, 
Frederic  William  II.,  the  successor 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  issued,  in 
1788,  an  *' edict.,  embracing  the 
constitution  of  religion  in  the 
Prussian  states."  The  king  de- 
clared that  he  could  no  longer  suf- 
fer in  his  dominions  that  men 
should  openly  seek  to  undermine 
religion,  to  make  the  Bible  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  the  ])eoi)le,  and 
to  raise  in  j)ul)lic  the  banner  of  un- 
belief, deism,  and  naturalism.  He 
would  in  future  permit  no  farther 
change  in  the  creed,  wliether  of  the 
Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  Church. 
This  was  the  more  necessary  as  he 
had  himself  noticed  with  sorrow. 


years  before  he  ascended  the  tl 
that  the  Protestant  ministers 
ed  themselves  boundless  1 
with  regard  to  the  articles  of 
and  indeed  altogether  rejecie 
eral  essential  parts  and  fund 
tal  verities  of  the  Protestant  C 
and  the  Christian  religion, 
blushed  not  to  revive  the  long 
refuted  errors  of  the  Sociniai 
deists,  and  the  naturalists,  ; 
scatter  them  among  the  peo| 
der  the  false  name  of  enli 
ment  (Aufkldrung)^  whilst 
treated  God  s  Word  with  d 
and  strove  to  throw  suspicioi 
the  mysteries  of  revelation, 
this  was  intolerable,  he,  there 
ruler  of  the  land  and  only  la 
in  his  states,  commanded  and 
ed  that  in  future  no  cler 
preacher,  or  school-teacher 
Protestant  religion  should  pi 
under  pain  of  perpetual  losi 
fice  and  of  even  severer 
ment,  to  disseminate  the  er 
ready  named  ;  for,  as  it  ^ 
duty  to  preserve  intact  the 
the  land,  so  was  it  incumbei 
him  to  see  that  religion  she 
kept  free  from  taint;  and  h 
not,  consequently,  allow  its  m 
to  substitute  their  whims  a 
cics  for  the  truths  of  Chrib 
'i'hey  must  teach  wiiat  ha 
agreed  upon  in  the  symbuls 
of  the  denomination  to  whi< 
belonged  ;  to  this  they  were 
by  their  office  and  the  conti 
der  which  they  had  receive 
positions.  Nevertheless,  ou 
great  love  for  freedom  of  conf' 
the  king  was  willing  that  tlu 
were  known  to  disbelieve 
articles  of  faith  might  retai 
ofiices,  i^rovided  they  consci 
tea(  h  their  flocfcs  what  the 
themselves  unable  to  believe 
In  this  royal  edict  we  h 
once  the  fullest  confession 
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unbelief  that  was  destroying 
mtismin  Prussia,  and  of  the 
sness  of  any  attempt  to  ar- 

progress.  What  could  be 
itiable  than  the  condition 
irch  powerless  to  control  its 
rs,  and  publicly  recognizing 
▼ht  to  be  hypocrites  ?  How 
len  who  had  no  faith  teach 
o believe?  Moreover,  wiiat 
e  more  absurd,  from  a  Pro- 
point  of  view,  than  to  seek* 
:  the  acceptance  of  symbols 
when  the  whole  Reformation 
ipon  the  assumed  right  of 
ividual  to  decide  for  himself 
ould  or  should  not  be  be- 
Or  was  it  to  be  supposed 
n  could  invest  the  conflict- 
eds  of  the  sects  with  a  sa- 
s  which  they  had  denied  to 
the  universal  church  ?  It  is 
•prising,  therefore,  that  the 
ect  of  the  edict  should  have 

increase  the  energy  and  ac- 
*  the  infidels  and  free-think- 

eric  William  III.,  who  as- 
ihe  throne  in  1797,  recog- 
lie  futility  of  his  father's  at- 
)  keep  alive  faith  in  Protest- 
stopped  the  enforcement  of 
:t,  with  the  express  declara- 
it  its  effect  had  been  to  les- 
gion  and  increase  hypocrisy. 
>ning  all  hope  of  controllin 
I1  of  the  preachers,  he  turn- 
ittention  to  their  morals.  A 
of  the  Oberconsistorium  of 
in  1798,  ordered  that  the 
t  of  the  ministers  sljould 
sely  watched  and  every 
jmploycd  to  stop  the  daily- 
ing  immonility  of  the  ser- 
f  the  church,  which  was  hav- 
most  injurious  effects  upon 
ongrcgalions.  Parents  had 
ceased  having  their  children 
d,  or  had  them  christened  in 
ime  of  Frederic  the  Great,** 


or  in  the  "name  of  the  good  and 
the  fair,"  sometimes  with  rose- 
water. 

But  the  calamities  which  befell 
Germany  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolut»  on  and  the  empire 
seemed  to  have  turned  the  thoughts 
of  many  to  religion.  The  frightful 
humiliations  of  the  fatherland  were 
looked  upon  as  a  visitation  from 
heaven  upon  the  people  for  their 
sins  and  unbelief;  and  therefore, 
when  the  tercentennial  anniversary 
of  Protestantism  came  around  (in 
181 7),  they  were  prepared?  to  enter 
upon  its  celebration  with  earnest 
enthusiasm.  The  celebration  took 
the  form  of  an  anti-Catholic'  de- 
monstration. For  many  years  con- 
troversy between  Protestants  and 
Catholics  had  ceased;  but  now  a 
wholly  unprovoked  but  bitter  and 
grossly  insulting  attack  was  made 
upon  the  church  from  all  the  Pro- 
testant pulpits  of  Germany  and  in 
numberless  writings.  The  result 
of  this  wanton  aggression  was  a 
reawakening  of  Catholic  faith  and 
life  ;  whilst  the  attempt  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Protestant  enthusi- 
asm to  bring  about  a  union  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  in  Prussia  ended  in  caus- 
ing fresh  dissensions  and  divisions. 
The  sect  of  the  Old  Lutherans  was 
formed,  which,  in  spite  of  persecu- 
tion, finally  succeeded  in  obtaining 
toleration,  though  not  till  many  of 
its  adherents  had  been  driven 
across  the  ocean  into  exile. 

As  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had 
decided  that  Catholics  and  Protes 
tants  should  be  placed,  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  equality,  and  as  Prussia  had 
received  a  large  portion  of  the  sfcn- 
larizcd  lands  of  the  church,  with  the  * 
stipulation  that  she  should  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  Catholic 
worship,  the  government,  in  1816, 
sent   Niebuhr,  the    historian,  to 
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Rome,  to  treat  with  the  Pope  con- 
cerning the  reorganization  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  the  Prussian 
stales.  Finally,  in  182 1,  an  agree- 
ment was  signed,  which  received 
the  sanction  of  the  king,  and  was 
published  as  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  state. 

In  this  Concordat  with  the  Holy 
See  there  is  at  least  a  tacit  recogni- 
tion of  the  true  nature  of  the 
cluirch,  of  her  organic  unity — a  be- 
ginning of  respect  for  her  freedom, 
and  a  seeming  promise  of  a  better 
future.  Irt  point  of  fact,  however, 
in  spite  of  Niebuhr's  assurance  to 
the  Holy  Father  that  he  might  rely 
upon"  the  honest  intentions  of  the 
government,  Prussia  began  almost 
at  once  to  meddle  with  the  rights  of 
Catholics.  A  silent  and  slow  per- 
secution was  inaugurated,  by  which 
it  was  hoped  their  patience  would 
be  exhausted  and  their  strength 
wasted.  And  now  we  shall  examine 
more  closely  the  artful  and  heartless 
policy  by  which,  with  but  slight  va- 
riations, for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries Prussia  has  sought  to  undermine 
tlie  Catholic  rcliiijion.  In  1827  the 
Prut'-^stanls  of  all  communions  in 
Prussia  amounted  to  6,370,380,  and 
the  ('atliolics  to  4,023,513.  These 
po})ulations  are,  to  only  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,  intermingled;  certain 
provinces  being  almost  entirely 
(!:Ulu)lic,  and  others  nearly  wholly 
Protestant.  l>y  law  tlie  same  riglits 
are  granted  to  both  Catholics  and 
Proti'>>t:ints ;  and  both,  therefore, 
should  receive  liUe  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  government. 

This  is  tlie  tlieory;  what  are  the 
farts  ?  W'e  will  take  the  religious 
^  policy  of  Prussia  from  the  reorga- 
nization of  tlie  cluirch  after  the 
(.'ongrcss  of  Vienna  down  to  the 
revolution  of  1848,  and  we  will  be- 
gin with  the  subject  of  education. 
For   the   six   millions  of  Protes- 


tants there  were  four  cxck 
Protestant  universities,  at  \ 
Halle,  K6nigsberg,andGreifsi 
for  the  four  millions  of  Cat 
there  were  but  two  half  unm^ 
at  Bonn  and  Breslau,  in  ca 
which  there  was  a  double  f: 
the  one  Protestant,  the  other 
olic ;  though  the  professors  in 
faculties,  e.Kcept  that  of  the 
were  for  the  most  part  Prote 
Thus,  out  of  six  universities, 
Catholics  was  left  only  a  litt 
ner  in  two,  though  they  were 
to  bear  nearly  one-half  of  tl 
lie  burdens  by  which  all  si 
supported.  But  this  is  r 
worst.  The  bishops  had  n 
in  the  nomination  of  the  pre 
not  even  those  of  theology, 
were  simply  asked  whether  t 
any  objections  to  make,  oi 
The  candidate  might  be  a  s 
he  might  be  wholly  unfitted 
theology,  he  might  be  free  fri 
immorality  or  heresy;  and 
fore,  because  the  bishops  coi 
nothing  against  him,  he  was ; 
od  to  instruct  the  aspirant 
priesthood. 

At  Breslau  a  foreign  |' 
was  appointed,  who  bouan  t 
the  most  scandalous  and  1 
doctrines.  Complaints  we 
less.  During  many  year>  h 
drank  in  the  poison,  and  at 
after  he  had  done  his  worl 
striiction,  he  was,  as  in  mf)Ci 
moved.  Nor  is  this  an 
instance  of  the  ruin  to  ( 
faitii  wrought  by  this  sysier 
bishops  had  hardly  any  i; 
over  the  education  of  thei 
who,  young  and  ignorant 
world,  were  thrown  almost 
restraint  into  the  pagan  con 
of  a  Ccrman  university,  in  < 
ac(|uire  a  knowledge  of  tl 
At  Cologne  a  Catholic 
was  made  over  to  the  Prol 
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md  Diisscldorf  Catho- 
were  turned  into  mix- 
men  ts  with  all  the  pro- 
:  one,  Protestants, 
ry  education  was  under 
of  provincial  boards 
f  a  Protestant  president 
ouncillors,  one  of  whom 
I  Catholic  in  Catholic 
In  the  Catholic  pro- 
e  Rhine  and  Westphalia, 
of  Catholic  councillor 
leant  for  several  years 
ools  were  all  reorganiz- 
f],  the  real  superinten- 
Aholic  elementary  edu- 
gcnerally  a  Protestant 

.s  a  government  Censur 
3f  religious  instruction, 
larters  of   which  were 
ut  its  agents  were  scat- 
ghout  all  the  provinces, 
re  employed  in  this  de- 
)  which  even  the  pastor- 
shops  had  to  be  subrait- 
being    read   to  their 
Prote.stants.    Tlie  wid- 
was  given  to  Protes- 
ttack  the  cluirch  ;  but 
Ltholics  sought  to  defend 
their  writings  were  sup- 
rofcssor  Freudenfeld  was 
[uit  Bonn  because  he  had 
Luther  without  bee  oni- 
on   to    start  religious 
IS  denied  to  Catholics, 
to  Protestants;  and  in 
the  priests   were  i)ut 
:t   restraint,  while  the 
ivere  given  full  liberty 
Wlienevcr  a  comuui- 
jtestants  was  found  in 
district,  a    church,  a 
and  a  school  were  im- 
provided  for  ihcm ;  in- 
er    provision    for  the 
worship  was  made  in 
ic  provinces  than  else- 


where; but  when  a  congregation  of 
Catholics  grew  up  amongst  Protes- 
tants, the  government  almost  in- 
variably rejected  their  application 
for  ]>ermission  to  have  a  place  of 
worship.  At  various  times  and 
places  churches  and  schools  were 
taken  from  the  Catholics  and  turn- 
ed over  to  the  Protestants  ;  and 
though  Prussia  had  received  an 
enormous  amount  of  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  church,  she^did  not 
provide  for  the  support  of  the 
priests  as  for  that  of  the  ministers. 

At  court  there  was  not  a  single 
Catholic  who  held  office;  the 
heads  of  all  the  departments  of 
government  were  Protestants ;  the 
Post-Office  department,  down  to 
the  local  postmasters,  was  exclu- 
sively Protestant ;  all  ambassadors 
and  other  representatives  of  the 
government,  though  sent  to  Catho- 
lic courts,  were  Protestants. 

In  Prussia  the  state  is  divided 
into  provinces,  and  at  the  head  of 
each  province  is  a  high-president 
(Ober- President).  This  official,  to 
whom  the  religious  interests  of  the 
Catholics  were  committed,  was  al- 
ways a  Protestant.  The  provinces 
are  divided  into  districts,  and  at 
the  head  of  each  district  was  a 
Protestant  president,  and  almost 
all  the  inferior  officers,  even  in  Ca- 
tholic provinces,  were  Protestants. 

Again,  in  the  courts  of  justice 
and  in  the  army  all  the  principal 
positions  were  given  to  Protestants. 
In  the  two  corps  (Carmees  of  Prus- 
sia and  Silesia,  one-half  was  Catho- 
lic ;  in  the  army  division  of  Posen, 
two-thirds;  in  that  of  Westphalia 
and  Cleves,  three-fifths*  and,  finally, 
in  that  of  the.Rhine,  seven-eighths; 
yet  there  was  not  one  Catholic 
field-officer,  not  a  general  or  major. 
In  1832  a  royal  order  was  issued 
to  provide  for  the  religious  wants 
of  the  army,  and  every  care  was 
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taken  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Protestant  soldiers ;  but  not  even 
one  Catholic  chaplain  was  appoint- 
ed. All  persons  in  active  service, 
from  superior  officers  down  to  pri- 
vate soldiers,  were  declared  to  be 
members  of  the  military  parish,  and 
were  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Protestant  chapluins.  If  a 
Catholic  soldier  wished  to  get  mar- 
ried or  to  have  his  child  baptized 
by  a  prjest,  he  had  first  to  obtain 
the  permission  of  his  Protestant 
curate.  What  was  still  more  intol- 
erable, the  law  regulating  military 
worship  was  so  contrived  as  to 
force  the  Catholic  soldiers  to  be 
present  at  Protestant  service. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  relations 
of  the  church  in  Prussia  with  the 
Holy  See.  All  direct  communica- 
tions between  the  Catholics  and 
the  Pope  were  expressly  forbidden. 
Whenever  the  bishops  wished  to 
consult  the  Holy  Father  concerning 
the  administration  of  their  dio- 
ceses, their  inquiries  had  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  Protest- 
ant ministry,  to  be  forwarded  or 
not  at  its  discretion,  and  the  an- 
swer of  the  Pope  had  to  pass 
through  the  same  channel.  It  was 
not  safe  to  write;  for  the  govern- 
ment had  no  respect  for  the  mails, 
and  letters  were  habitually  opened 
1))'  order  of  Von  Nagler,  the  ])ost- 
niaster-general,  who  boasted  that 
he  had  never  had  any  idiotic  scru- 
jiles  about  sucli  matters ;  thnt 
Prince  Constantine  was  his  model, 
who  had  once  entertained  him  witli 
narrating  how  he  had  managed  to 
got  the  choicest  iielection  of  inter- 
cepted letters"  in  existence  ;  he  had 
h.ui  them  bound  in  morocco,  and 
they  formed  thirty-three  volumes 
of  the  most  interesting  reading  in 
his  private  library.  Thus  the 
churcli  was  ruled  by  a  system  of 
es[)ionage  and  bureaucracy  whith 
hesitated   not   to  violate  all  the 


sanctities  of  life  to  accompli 
ends.  The  bishops  were  re 
to  a  state  of  abject  depenc 
not  being  allowed  to  publi: 
new  regulation  or  to  make  a 
pointment  without  the  pern 
and  approval  of  the  Pro 
high-president,  from  whom 
constantly  received  the  mo 
noying  and  vexatious  despat< 

The  election  of  bishops  « 
duced  to  a  mere  form.  \^ 
see  became  vacant,  the  roya 
missary  visited  the  chaptt 
announced  the  person  whc 
king  had  selected  to  fill  the 
declaring  at  the  same  time  t 
other  would  receive  his  appr 

The  minutest  details  of  C 
worship  were  placed  und< 
supervision  and  control  of 
tant  laymen,  who  had  to 
how  much  wine  and  how 
hosts  might  be  used  duri 
year  in  the  different  churche 

We  come  now  to  a  matter, 
and  often  discussed,  in  whi 
trials  of  the  church  in  1 
prior  to  the  recent  j.^ersec 
finally  culminated ;  we  alli 
the  subject  of  marriages  L 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

When,  in  1803,  Prussia  g 
session  of  the  greater  part 
Catholic  provinces,  the  fo 
order  was  at  once  issued 
majesty  enacts  that  childre 
in  wedlock  shall  all  be  c<. 
in  the  religion  of  the  fath 
that,  in  opposition  to  th 
neither  party  shall  bind  the 
Apart  from  the  odious  m 
of  the  state  with  the  righti 
dividuals  and  the  agreenic 
parties  so  closely  and  sac  re 
latcd  as  man  and  wite,  the 
in  this  enactment  a  special  ir 
to  Catholics,  from  the  fact  in. 
ly  all  the  mixed  ni:\rriages  ii 
sia  were  contracted  by  Pro 
government  officials  and  C 
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of  the  provinces  to  which 
gents  had  been  sent.  As 
leii  held  lucrative  offices, 
nd  no  difficulty  in  making 
mial  alliances  ;  and  as  the 
had  to  be  brought  up  in 
jion  of  the  father,  the  gov- 
was  by  ihisnieans  gradually 
ling  Protestant  congrega- 
oughout  its  Catholic  prov- 
In  1825  this  law  was  ex- 
o  the  Rhenish  province,  and 
a  document  was  brought  to 
icli  explained  the  object  of 
Mision-  viz.,  that  it  might 
n  effectual  measure  against 
ejyting  system  of  Catholics, 
ondition  of  the  church  was 
leplorable.  With  the  name 
;  free,  she  was,  in  truth,  en- 
and  while  the  state  profess- 
spyct  her  rights,  it  was  using 
power  of  the  most  thor- 
•rganized  and  most  heartless 
of  bureaucracy  and  espion- 
eaken  and  fetter  her  action, 
w  to  destroy  her  life.  This 
state  of  affairs  when,  in  the 
335,  Von  Droste  Vischering, 
le  greatest  and  noblest  men 
entury,  worthy  to  be  named 
lanasius  and  with  Ambrose, 
le  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
IJatholic  people  of  Prussia 
g  since  lost  all  faith  in  the 
tenlions  of  the  government, 
:  acts  and  aims  they  had  full 
Ige  ;  and  it  was  in  order  to 
confidence  that  a  man  so 
and  loved  by  llicm  as  Von 
Vischering  was  promoted  to 
of  Cologne.  The  doctrines 
les,  professor  of  theology  in 
iversity  of  Bonn,  had  just 
ndemned  at  Rome,  but  the 
lent  ignored  the  pap:d  brief, 
Uinued  to  give  its  sni)p()rt 
lermesians;  the  archbishop, 
eles%  condemned  their  writ- 
d  especially  their  organ,  the 
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Bonner  Theologische  Zeiischrift^  for- 
bade his  students  to  attend  their 
lectures  at  the  university,  and  final- 
ly withdrew  his  approbation  alto- 
gether from  the  Herraesian  profes- 
sors, refusing  to  ordain  students  un- 
less they  formally  renounced  the 
proscribed  doctrines. 

By  a  ministerial  order  issued  in 
1825,  priests  were  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  deposition  from  office,  to 
exact  in  mixed  marriages  any 
promise  concerning  the  education 
of  the  offspring.  A  like  penalty  was 
threatened  for  refusing  to  marry 
parties  who  were  unwilling  to  make 
such  promises,or  for  withholding  ab- 
solution from  those  who  were  bring- 
ing up  their  children  in  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  To  avert  as  far  as 
possible  any  conflict  between  the 
church  and  the  government,  Pius 
VIII.,  in  1830,  addressed  a  brief  to 
the  bishops  of  Cologne,  Treves, 
Munster,  and  Paderborn,  in  which 
he  made  every  allowable  concession 
to  the  authority  of  the  state  in  the 
matter  of  mixed  marriages.  The 
court  of  Berlin  withheld  the  papal 
brief,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
yielding  disposition  of  Archbishop 
Spiegel  of  Cologne,  entered,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  See, 
into  a  secret  agreement  with  him, 
in  which  still  farther  concessions 
were  made,  and  in  violation  of 
Catholic  principle.  Von  Droste 
Vischering  took  as  his  guide  the 
papal  brief,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
such  provisions  of  the  secret  agree- 
ment as  conflicted  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Holy  Father. 

The  government  took  alarm,  and 
offered  to  let  fall  the  Hermesians,  if 
the  archbishop  would  yield  in  the 
affair  of  mixed  marriages;  and  as 
this  expedient  failed,  measures  of 
violence  were  threatened,  which 
were  soon  carried  into  effect ;  for 
on  the  evening  of  the  20lh  of  No- 
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vember,  1837,  the  archbishop  was  se- 
cretly arrested  and  carried  off  to 
the  fortress  of  Minden,  where  he 
was  placed  in  close  confinement,  all 
communication  with  him  being  cut 
off.  'I'he  next  morning  the  govern- 
ment issued  a  "  Publicandura,"  in 
which  it  entered  its  accusations 
against  the  archbishop,  in  order  to 
justify  its  arbitrary  act  and  to  ap- 
pease tlie  anger  of  the  people. 
Notwithstanding,  a  cry  of  indigna- 
tion and  grief  was  heard  in  all  the 
Catholic  provinces  of  Prussia,  which 
was  re-echoed  throughout  Germany 
and  extended  to  all  Europe.  Luke- 
warm Catholics  grew  fervent,  and 
the  very  Hermesians  gathered  with 
their  sympathies  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  the  archbishop. 

The  Archbishop  of  Posen  and  the 
Bishops  of  Paderborn  and  Mtinster 
announced  their  withdrawal  from 
the  secret  convention,  which  the 
Bishop  of  Treves  had  already  done 
upon  his  death-bed  ;  and  hencefor- 
ward tlic  priests  throughout  the 
kingdom  licld  firm  to  the  ecc:h:sias- 
tical  law  on  mixctl  marriages,  so 
that  in  1S38  l*'rcderic  William  HI. 
was  forced  to  make  a  declaration 
recognizing  the  rights  for  wliich 
they  contended.  IJut  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  was  still  a  i)ris- 
oner  in  the  fortress  of  Minden. 
Early,  however,  in  1839,  his  hen  1th 
began  to  fail  ;  and  as  the  govern- 
ment feared  lest  his  death  in  prison 
might  produce  unfavorable  com- 
ment, he  received  permission  to 
withdraw  to  Milnster.  The  next 
year  tlie  king  dieil,  and  his  succes- 
sor, Frederic  William  IV.,  sliowed 
himself  ready  to  settle  the  dis]nitc 
amicably,  and  in  other  ways  to  do 
justice  to  the  Catholics.  A  great 
victory  had  been  gained — the  se- 
cret convention  was  destroyed — 
a  certain  liberty  of  communication 
with  the  Pope  was  granted  to  the 


bishops.  The  election  of  bi 
was  made  comparatively  fret 
control  of  the  schools  of  tiie 
was  restored  to  them,  the  H 
sians  either  submitted  or  we 
moved,  and  the  Catholics  ol 
many  awoke  from  a  deathlike 
to  new  and  vigorous  life. 

An  evidence  of  the  awal; 
of  faith  was  given  in  the  f* 
1844,  when  a  million  and  a  h 
German  Catholics  went  in  pi 
age,  with  song  and  prayer,  to  l 

Nevertlieless,  manygrievan 
mained  unredressed.  The  I 
was  still  used  against  the  cl 
and  when  the  Catl}olics  askei 
mission  to  publish  journ: 
which  they  could  defend 
selves  and  their  religious  int 
they  were  told  that  such  pi 
tions  were  not  needed;  but 
Ronge,  the  suspended  priest,! 
to  found  his  sect  of  "  German 
olics,"  he  received  every  enco 
ment  from  the  government,  ai 
earnest  support  of  the  otiic!: 
nearly  the  entire  ])ress  of  I'r 
though,  at  this  very  time,  ev 
fort  was  being  made  to  trii: 
"  Old  Lutherans." 

The    government  coniint; 
find  pretexts  for  meddlin;^  w 
affairs  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
papers  attacked  tiie  churn; 
most  insulting  manner,  ;.i'>ing 
as  to  demand  tiiat  the  rclig:': 
ercises  for  priests  should  be 
under  police  supervision-  ^ 
now  reached  a  memorable 
the  hi^toiy  of  the  Catlu;lic  l 
in  Prussia — the  revolution  oi 
which  convulsed  Germany 
centre,  sjiread  dismay  ann 
classes,  and  filled  its  cities  wi 
and  bloodshed.    When  orJ" 
re-established,  the  libv^rtics 
church  were  recognized  nior 
than  they  had  been  for  ihre 
turies. 
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PSOM  THE  CIVILTA  CATTOLICA. 


I. 


US  assassination  of 
>,  the  President  of 

Ecuador,  has  filled 
U  good  people  with 
f  and  horror.  The 
only  ones  who  have 
1  their  journals  with 
)ne  of  them  headed 
:nt  of  it,  **  A  victim 

Heart  ** — alluding, 
)us  irony,  to  the  act 

of  his  people  to  the 
:  of  our  Lord  which 
s  ruler  had  made, 
exception  of  these 
o,  hating  God,  can- 
id — no  one  who  has 

of  moral  greatness 
ning  tlie  death  of 
ry  man — a  death  the 
e  on  account  of  its 
)m  a  natural  cause, 
testable  conspiracy 
the  enemies  of  all 
ho  abliorred  equally 
his  government  and 

of  his  faith.  The 
has  a  despatch  from 
5  with  the  follow- 
ition  :   "It  appears, 

information  which 
.h1,  that  (iarcia  Mo- 
sident  of  the  repub- 
has  been  assassinat- 
ocicty  which  extends 
uh  America,  as  well 
lie  assassin  was  se- 
nd obtained  admis- 
ace  at  Quito.  One 
ices,  an  official,  who 
ler  the  murder,  was 


assured  by  the  president  of  the 
court-martial^  before  his  trial,  that 
he  would  be  pardoned  if  he  turned 
state's  evidence.  *  Be  pardoned?' 
said  he,  *  That  would  be  of  no  use 
to  me ;  if  you  pardon  me,  my  com- 
rades will  not.  I  would  rather  be 
shot  than  stabbed.* "  This  decision 
of  the  society  to  kill  him  was  known 
to  Moreno,  and  he  informed  the 
Pope  of  it  in  a  letter,  which  we 
will  shortly  give. 

This  illustrious  man  had  gov- 
erned the  republic  of  Ecuador  for 
about  fifteen  years — first  as  dic- 
tator, and  afterwards,  for  two  con- 
secutive terms,  as  president ;  and  to 
this  office  he  had  just  been  re- 
elected for  a  third  term  by  an 
unanimous  vote.  He  had  taken 
charge  of  the  state  when  it  was  in 
an  exceedingly  miserable  condition, 
and  by  his  lofty  genius,  practical 
tact,  and  perseverance,  but  above 
all  by  his  piety  and  confidence  in 
God,  had  completely  renovated 
and  restored  not  only  the  morals 
of  the  people,  but  also  the  whole 
])olitical  administration,  and  made 
the  country  a  perfect  model  of  a 
Christian  nation.  He  was  intend- 
ing to  complete  the  work  which  he 
had  begun,  and  was  able  to  rely 
confidently  on  the  co-operation  of 
his  people,  whose  reverence  and 
love  for  him  were  unbounded.  But 
all  this  was  intolerable  to  the 
liberals  of  our  day;  they  could  ifct 
bear  that  in  a  corner  of  the  New 
World  the  problem  should  be 
solved,  which  they  are  trying  to 
make  so  i)erplexing,  of  harmony 
between  the  state  and  the  church ; 
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of  the  combination  of  temporal 
prosperity  and  Catholic  piety;  of 
obedience  to  the  civil  law  and  per- 
fect submission  to  ecclesiastical  aii- 
tliority.  This  was  an  insufferable 
scandal  for  modern  liberalism,* 
especially  because  raich  a  good 
example  might  do  much  to  frus- 
trate the  plans  of  this  perverse  sect 
in  other  countries. 

The  Masons,  therefore,  resolved 
to  murder  this  man,  whom  they  had 
found  to  be  too  brave  and  deter- 
mined to  be  checked  in  any  other 
way  ;  for  all  the  attempts  they  had 
made  to  intimidate  him  or  to  di- 
minish his  popularity  had  been  en- 
tirely without  effect.  Moreno  an- 
ticipated the  blow,  but,  far  from 
fearing  it,  was  only  the  more  per- 
suaded to  persevere  in  his  under- 
takinpj,  regarding  it  as  the  greatest 
iwippiness  to  be  able  to  give  his  life 
for  so  holy  a  cause.  In  the  last 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Su- 
])rcnie  Pontiff  before  his  assassina- 
tion are  these  words  :  '*  I  implore 
your  apostolic  benediction,  Most 
Holy  Father,  having  l.)een  rc-ch*ct- 
cd  (though  1  did  not  d-jserve  it)  to 
tlie  ofticc  of  president  ot  this  C'<ith- 
olic  repu]>lic  for  ancjther  six  years. 
Althoui;li  tlie  new  term  does  not 
begin  till  the  30th  of  August,  the 
day  on  winch  1  take  the  oath  re- 
(juired  by  the  constitution,  so  that 
then  only  shall  I  need  to  give  your 
Holiness  an  ollicial  notification  of 
my  re-election,  nevertheless  I  wish 
iH;t  to  delay  in  inforniing  you  of  it, 
in  order  that  1  may  obtain  from 
Heaven  the  strength  and  light 
which  1  more  than  any  other  one 
shall  need,  to  kt-cp  me  a  child  of 
our  Redeemer  aii».l  loyal  and  obedi- 
ent to  his  infallible  Vir  ir.  And 
now  that  the  lodges  of  neighboring 

*  \Vc  f>ay  liberalism,  but  wc  mi>;i)t  say  Freema- 
sonry ;  for,  as  wc  all  know,  Masonry  is  merely  or- 
ganized lil)cralis2n. 


countries,  inspired  by  Ger 
vomit  out  against  me  all  <ur 
atrocious  insults  and  horribli 
umnies,  and  even  secretly  lay 
for  my  assassination,  I  n 
more  than  ever  the  divine  as>i: 
and  protection  to  live  and  ( 
defence  of  our  holy  religion  z 
this  beloved  republic  which 
has  given  me  to  gov|;m. 
fortunate  I  am,  Most  Holy  f 
to  be  hated  and  calumniated! 
sake  of  our  divine  Saviour 
what  unspeakable  happiness 
it  be  for  me  if  your  benec 
should  obtain  for  me  the  gr 
shed  my  blood  for  hira 
though  he  was  God,  yet  shi 
own  on  the  cross  for  us  I " 
heroic  desire  of  the  fervent  Ch 
was  granted.  He  was  murde 
the  enemies  of  Christ,  in  hat 
his  zeal  for  the  restoration 
Christian  state  and  of  his  f 
love  for  the  church.  He  is' 
martyr  of  Christ.  Arc  not  S 
ceslaus  of  Bohemia  and  S.  < 
of  Denmark  numbered  anui 
holy  martyrs,  for  the  same 
]]oth  of  them  were  killed 
l)recincts  of  the  temple  oi 
and  Moreno  was  carried  I 
the  church  from  which  he  11 
just  departed,  to  breatiie  < 
noble  soul  into  the  bosom 
Creator. 

II. 

The  object  of  Masonic  civ 
is  society  without  God. 
suits  which  it  has  succec 
achieving,  and  which  it  dc 
such  importance,  are  the  sc| 
of  the  state  from  tiie  church 
of  worsliip,  the  withdrawal  o 
charities  from  rr-ligioiis  oim 
exclu.>ion  of  the  clergy  i"r 
work  of  education,  the  srj'i 
of  religious  orders,  the  sip 
of  the  civil  law,  and  the 
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he  law  of  the  Gospel, 
ese  means,  according  to 
s,  can  tlie  hapi)iness  of 
,  the  prosperity  of  tlie 
tlie  increase  of  morality 
ig  he  attained.  These 

fundamental  maxims, 
ifficidty  wrs  that  Moreno 
irally  shown,  and  was 
to  sliow  more  completely 
that  tlie  peace,  prosper- 
eatness  of  a  nation  will 
)rtion  to  its  devotion  to 

its  obedience  to  the 
hat  subjection  to  God 
urch,  far  from  diminish- 
s  and  increases,  the  true 
nan  ;  that  the  influence 
jy  promotes  not  only  the 
orality,  but  also  that  of 
1  science ;  that  man's 
nterests  are  never  better 
:han  when  they  are  sub- 
to  those  which  are  eter- 
tliat  love  of  country  is 
powerful  as  when  it  is 
:i  by  love  of  the  church, 
if  the  most  (Jistinguished 
ich  had  been  most  fully 

at  the  University  of 
reno  had  in  his  own 
ccupied  the  most  con- 
)ositions.  He  had  been 
•  of  the  natural  sciences, 
he  university,  representa- 
;or,  commander-in-cliief 
ny,  dictator,  and  presi- 
e  republic.  In  this  last 
hich  he  would  probably 

retained  by  the  nation 
fe,  he  shoi^ed  what  ge- 
ified  by  religion  can  ac- 

His  first  care  was  to  es- 
:ce  throughout  the  conn- 
It  which  there  can  be  no 
ress ;  and  he  succeeded 
;o,  not  by  compromises, 
he  fashion — not  by  mak- 
)nstrous  and  abnormal 
;ion  of  parties  and  prin- 


ciples— but  by  the  consistent  and 
firm  assertion  of  the  principles  of 
morality  and  justice,  and  by  the 
open  and  unhesitating  profession 
of  Catholicity.  His  success  was 
so  marked  that  Ecuador  very  soon 
arrived  at  such  a  perfect  state  of 
tranquillity  and  concord  as  to  seem 
a  prodigy  among  the  agitated  and 
tuibulent  republics  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. 

With  the  exception  of  some  local 
and  ineffectual  attempts  at  revolu- 
tion during  his  first  presidency, 
which  were  quelled  by  placing 
some  of  the  southern  provinces  in 
a  state  of  siege  for  fifty  days,  Ecua- 
dor was  undisturbed  by  sedition 
during  the  wjiole  of  his  long  gov- 
ernment. This  was  partly  due  to 
the  splendor  of  his  private  and 
))ublic  virtues,  which  dissipated  the 
cloi\ds  of  envy  and  hatred,  and 
gained  for  him  the  esteem  even  of 
his  political  opponents.  He  was 
chaste,  magnanimous,  just,  impar- 
tial, and  so  well  known  for  clear- 
headedness that  the  people  often 
stopped  him  on  the  streets  to  de- 
cide their  disputes  on  the  spot,  and 
accepted  his  opinion  as  final.  His 
disinterestedness  seems  fabulous 
when  we  think  of  the  immoderate 
cupidity  prevailing  among  modem 
politicians.  In  his  first  six  years 
he  would  not  even  draw  his  salary, 
being  content  to  live  on  the  income 
of  his  own  moderate  fortune.  In 
his  second  term  he  accepted  it,  but 
spent  it  almost  entirely  in  works  of 
public  utility.  And  in  such  works 
he  employed  the  whole  of  his  time. 
When  any  one  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  shorten  his  life 
by  such  continual  labor,  he  used  to 
say :  "If  God  wants  me  to  rest,  he 
will  send  me  illness  or  death." 

Owing  to  this  unwearying  assi- 
duity and  his  ardent  love  for  the 
good  of  his  people,  he  was  able  to 
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undertake  and  finish  an  amount  of 
business  that  would  appear  incredi- 
ble, were  not  the  evidence  too 
strong  to  admit  of  doubt.  In  No. 
1,875  ^^^^  Univers  there  is  a  cata- 
logue of  the  principal  enterprises 
which  he  carried,  through  in  a  brief 
period.    They  are  as  follows  : 

A  revision  of  the  constitution. 

The  paying  of  the  customs  to 
the  national  treasury,  instead  of  to 
the  provincial  ones,  as  formerly. 

National*  representation  for  the 
country  as  well  as  the  cities. 

The  establishment  of  a  fiscal 
court,  and  the  organization  of  the 
courts  of  justice. 

The  foundation  of  a  great  poly- 
technic school,  which  was  partially 
entrusted  to  the  Jesuits. 

The  construction  and  equipment 
of  an  astronomical  observatory, 
whicfi  was  built  and  directed*  by 
the  Jesuits.  On  account  of  the 
equatorial  position  of  Quito,  Garcia 
Moreno,  who  was  well  versed  in 
the  mathematical  sciences,  wished 
to  make  this  observatory  equal  to 
any  in  tlie  Avoikl.  He  bouglit  most 
of  tlie  instruments  with  his  own 
private  funds. 

Roads  connecting  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Garcia  Moreno 
laid  out  and  nearly  completed  five 
great  national  roads.  The  principal 
one,  that  from  (iuaynquil  to  Quito, 
is  eiglity  lc;>gues  in  length.  It  is 
paveci,  and  has  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bridges.  Jt  is  a  solid  :nid 
stui)end()us  work,  constructed  in 
the  fat:e  of  alnu)st  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  establishment  of  four  new 
dioceses. 

A  concordat  with  the  Holy  See. 

Tile  reformation  of  tlie  regnkir 
clergy  ;  the  restoration  nmong  them 
of  a  common  and  monastic  life. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  army. 
1  he  army  had  been  a  mere  horde. 


Moreno. 

without  organization,  discipli 
uniform  ;  the  men  hardly  had 
Moreno  organized  them  0 
French  system,  clothed,  sho 
disciplined  them ;  now  tlu 
the  model  as  well  as  the  d 
of  the  people. 

The  building  of  a  light-ho 
Guayaquil.  Previously  ther 
been  none  on  the  whole  coai 

Reforms  in  the  collection 
customs.  Frauds  put  an  e 
and  the  revenues  trebled. 

Colleges  in  all  the  cities;  ! 
in  even  the  smallest  villa^ 
conducted  by  the  Christiai 
thers. 

Schools  for  girls;  Sisters 0 
ity,  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Sisters  of  the  Good  Shephi 
Providence,  and  Little  Sisi 
the  Poor. 

Public  hospitals.  During 
presidency  Moreno  turned  ( 
director  of  the  hospital  at 
who  had  refused  to  receive 
man  and  was  very  negligent 
duties,  and  made  himself  i 
in  his  stead.  He  visited  tht 
tal  every  day,  improved  its  a 
ments,  and  put  it  in  good  t 
order.  He  performed  in  i 
acts  of  heroic  charity. 

The  maintenance  and  i 
of  lay  congregations  and 
He  was  an  active  member 
Congregation  of  the  Poor. 

The  establishment  of  fo 
seums. 

The  Catholic  Protectory, 
and  miignifioent  school  of  .1 
trades,  on  the  plan  of  S.  i 
at  Rome,  and  conducted 
Christian  Brothers. 

Postal  conventions  with 
foreign  states. 

The  embellishment  and  i 
tion  of  tlie  cities.  Ciiiayaqi 
especially  Quito,  seemed  as 
had  been  rebuilt. 
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accomplished  all  this, 
without   increasing  the 
even  diminishing  some 
This  is  the  reason  why 
much  beloved  by  the 
ly  they  called  him  father 
ntry  and  saviour  of  the 
But    it    was   also  this 
;  his  unpardonable  sin, 
I  to  promptly  receive  a 
nt  wliich  should  serve  as 
for  his  successors,  that 
not  dare  to  imitate  his 
government.    For  such 
his  was  sure  to  ruin  the 
^lasonry  in  the  popular 


III. 

loved  his  country,  and 
hard  for  its  good,  be- 
'as  truly  and  thoroughly 
Every  one  who  really 
loves  his  neighbor  also; 
lo  loves  God  intensely 
eighbor  in  the  same  way, 
:  sees  in  him  the  image 
I  the  price  of  his  blood. 
t  was  a  student  in  Paris 
mired  for  his  piety.  In 
Duntry,  amid  the  contin- 
nd  heavy  responsibilities 
;e,  he  always  found  time 
!ass  every  morning  and 
iary  every  night.  In  his 
niversation  he  spoke  fre- 
God,  of  religion,  of  vir- 
ith  such  fervor  that  all 
felt  their  hearts  touched 
1  by  his  words.  Before 
the  business  of  the  day, 
nade  a  visit  to  the  church 
light  from  tlie  Source 
im\  and  he  had  just  left 
ive  said,  when  he  met  the 
;  which  was  prepared  for 
s  religious  spirit  produc- 
X  great  zeal  for  the  glory 
id  that  devotion  to  the 
Christ  which  in  him  so 


much  resembled  the  affection  of  a 
child  for  his  father.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  when  he  had  to  arrange 
the  concordat  with  the  Holy  See, 
he  sent  his  ambassador  to  Rome 
with  a  blank  sheet  signed  by  him- 
self, telling  him  to  ask  his  Holiness 
to  write  on  it  whatever  seemed  to 
him  right  and  conducive  to  the 
good  of  the  church  and  the  true 
welfare  of  the  nation.  Such  was 
the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in 
the  Pope,  with  whom  politicians 
are  accustomed  to  treat  as  if  he 
were  an  ambitious  and  designing 
foreign  prince,  instead  of  being  the 
father  of  all  the  faithful.  When  the 
revolution  entered  Rome  in  triumph 
through  the  breach  of  Porta  Pia, 
Garcia  Moreno  was  the  only  ruler 
in  the  world  who  dared  to  enter  ;i 
solemn  protest  against  that  sacrile- 
gious invasion ;  and  he  obtained 
from  his  Congress  a  considerablc 
suni  as  a  monthly  subsidy  and  tri- 
bute of  affection  to  his  Holiness. 

But  his  piety  toward  God  and 
his  filial  love  to  the  church  can 
best  be  seen  from  the  message  to 
Congress  which  he  finished  a  few 
hours  before  his  death,  and  which 
was  found  on  his  dead  body,  stee))- 
ed  in  his  blood.  Although  it  is 
somewhat  long  for  the  limits  of  an 
article,  we  think  that  we  ought  to 
present  it  to  our  readers  as  an  im- 
perishable monument  of  true  piety 
and  enlightened  policy,  and  as  a 
lesson  for  the  false  politicians  of 
the  present  day  and  of  days  to 
come. 

The  message  is  as  follows  : 
"  Senators  and  Deputies:  I 
count  among  the  greatest  of  the 
great  blessings  which  God  has,  in 
the  inexhaustible  abundance  of  his 
mercy,  granted  to  our  republic,  that 
of  seeing  you  here  assembled  under 
his  protection,  in  the  shadow  of  hi.s 
peace,  which  he  has  granted  and 
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still  grants  to  us,  while  we  are 
nothing  and  can  do  nothing,  and 
only  give  in  return  for  his  paternal 
goodness  inexcusable  and  shameful 
ingraliuido. 

**  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
Kcu:idor  had  to  repeat  daily  these 
s  ul  words  which  the  liberator  Boli- 
var addressed  in  his  last  message  to 
the  Congress  of  1830:  'I  blush  to 
have  to  acknowledge  that  indepen- 
dence is  tlie  only  good  which  we 
liave  acquired,  and  that  we  have 
lost  all  the  rest  in  acquiring  it.* 

"  But  since  tiie  time  when,  plac- 
ing all  our  hope  in  God,  we  escap- 
ed from  the  torrent  of  impiety  and 
apostasy  which*  overwhelms  the 
world  in  this  age  of  blindness; 
since  1869,  when  we  reformed  our- 
selves into  a  truly  Catholic  nation, 
everything  has  been  on  a  course  of 
steady  and  daily  improvement,  and 
the  ]jrosperity  of  our  dear  country 
has  been  continually  increasing. 

"  Ecuador  was  not  long  ago  a 
body  from  which  the  life- blood  was 
ebbing,  and  which  was  even*  like 
a  corpse,  already  a  l)rey  to  a  horri- 
ble swarm  of  vermin  whicli  the  lib- 
erty of  ])utrefaeli()n  engendered  in 
the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  But 
to-day,  at  the  command  of  that  sov- 
ereign voice  which  called  Lazarus 
from  the  sepulclire,  it  has  returned 
to  life,  though  it  still  has  not  entire- 
ly cast  off  the  winding-sheet  and 
bandages — that  is  to  say, the  remains 
and  effects  of  tlie  misery  and  corrup- 
lir)n  in  whi(  h  it  had  been  buried. 

*'  'Vo  justify  what  I  have  said,  it 
will  suffice  f(;r  me  to  give  a  short 
sketcli  of  the  ])rogress  which  has 
been  made  in  these  last  two  years, 
referring  you  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  tlu'  government  for  docu- 
mentary and  detailed  information. 
And  that  you  may  see  exactly  i^ow 
far  we  have  advanced  in  this  ])eriod 
of  regeneration,  1  shall  comi)are 


our  present  condition  wiih 
from  which  we  started  ;  not  for 
own  glory  and  self-gratulaii<»a. 
to  glorify  Him  to  whom  we 
everything,  and  whom  we  adoi 
our  Redeemer  and  our  Faiiier, 
Protector  and  our  God." 

Here  follows  an  enumeratio 
all  the  improvements  whicli 
been  made.    He  continues  : 

"  We  owe  to  the  perfect  lil 
which  the  church  has  amon; 
and  to  the  apostolic  zeal  of  it 
cellent  prelates,  the  reformatio 
the  clergy,  the  amendmenl 
morals,  and  the  reductior 
crimes;  which  is  so  great  th; 
our  population  of  a  million  t 
are  not  enough  criminals  to  fill 
penitentiary. 

'*  To  the  church  also  we 
those  religious  corporations  u 
produce,  such  an  abundance  ol 
cellent  results  by  the  instructic 
childhood  and  youth,  and  b) 
succor  which  they  give  so  litx 
to  the  sick  and  to  the  desii 
We  are  also  debtors  to  liuse 
gious  for  the  renewal  c»f  ti)e  s 
of  i)iety  in  ti)is  year  of  jubile:; 
of  sanctification,  and  for  tne 
version  to  Christianity  and  civi 
tion  of  nine  thousand  savages  i 
eastern  province,  in  wliich,  on 
count  of  its  vast  extent,  there 
good  reasons  for  establishii 
second  vicariate.  If  you  aalh; 
me  to  ask  the  Holy  Sje  tor 
foundation,  we  will  tlien  coiui; 
to  what  measures  to  lake  to 
mote  the  commerce  of  this 
vince,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
selfish  speculations  and  the  vi( 
exactions  to  whicii  its  ])oor  inl 
tants  have  been  a  prey  by  r.- 
of  the  cruelty  of  inlram.in 
chants.  The  laborers,  bowcvc* 
this  field  are  not  now  to  be 
and  that  those  which  we  sh.iil 
may  be  properly  trained,  it  is 
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^ou  should  give  a  yearly 
to  our  venerable  and 
i  archbishop,  to  assist  him  in 
ig  tlie  great  seminary  which 
not  hesitated  to  begin,  trust- 
:he  protection  of  Heaven  and 
co-operation. 

)  not  forget,  legislators,  that 
le  successes  would  be  ephem- 
d  without  fruit  if  we  had  not 
d  the  social  order  of  our  re- 
upon  the  rock,  always  resist- 
i  always  victorious,  of  the 
ic  Church.  Its  divine  teach- 
lich  neither  men  nor  nations 
^glect  and  be  saved,  is  the 
f  our  institutions,  the  law  of 
iws.  Docile  and  faithful 
ir\  of  our  venerable,  august, 
fallible  Pontiff,  whom  all  the 
mes  of  the  earth  are  abandon- 
d  who  is  being  oppressed  by 
jwardly,  and  impious  men,  we 
5n tinned  to  send  him  month- 
little  contribution  which  you 
in  1873.  Though  our  weak- 
»bliges  us  to  remain  passive 
tors  of  his  slow  martyrdom, 
lope  that  this  poor  gift  may 
:  be  a  proof  of  our  sympathy 
Tection,  and  a  pledge  of  our 
Mice  and  fidelity. 

a  few  days  the  term  for 
I  was  elected  in  1869  will  ex- 

The  republic  has  enjoyed 
irs  of  peace,  interrupted  only 
ivolt  of  a  few  days  in  1872  at 
mba,  of  the  natives  against 
ites ;  and  in  these  six  years 
advanced  rapidly  on  the  path 
t  progress  under  the  visible 
tion  of  divine  Providence, 
rsults  achieved  would  certain- 
e  been  greater  if  I  had  pos- 

the  abilities  for  government 

unfortunately  I  lack,  or  if 
t  was  needed  to  accomplish 
vas  ardently  to  desire  it. 

1  have  committed  faults,  I 
irdon  for  them  a  thousand 


times,  and  beg  it  with  tears  from 
all  my  countrymen,  feeling  confi- 
dent that  they  have  been  uninten- 
tional. If,  on  the  contrary,  you 
think  that  in  any  respect  I  have 
succeeded,  give  the  honor  of  the 
success,  in  the  first  place,  to  God 
and  to  his  Immaculate  Mother,  to 
whom  are  committed  the  inexhaus- 
tible treasures  of  his  mercy  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  to  yourselves,  to 
the  people,  to  the  army,  and  to  all 
those  who,  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  government,  have  assisted  me 
with  intelligence  and  fidelity  in  the 
fulfilment  of  my  difficult  duties. 
"  Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno. 
"  Quito,  August,  1875." 

That  is  tne  way  that  a  really 
Catholic  ruler  can  speak,  even  in 
this  XlXth  century.  It  seems, 
while  we  read  his  words,  as  if  we 
were  listening  to  Ferdinand  of  Cas- 
tile or  some  other  one  of  the  saintly 
kings  of  the  most  prosperous  days 
of  Christianity.  With  great  justice, 
then,  did  the  government  of  Ecua- 
dor, when  it  published  this  message 
— which  was  found,  as  we  have  said, 
on  Moreno's  dead  body — append 
to  it  the  following  note  : 

**  The  message  which  we  nave  just 
given  is  the  solemn  voice  of  one  who 
is  dead  ;  or,  better,  it  is  his  last  will 
and  testament  actually  sealed  with 
his  own  blood;  for  our  noble  presi- 
dent had  just  w^tten  it  with  his  own 
hand  when  he  was  assailed  by  his 
murderers.  Its  last  words  are 
those  of  a  dying  father  who,  bless- 
ing his  children,  turns  for  the  last 
time  toward  them  his  eyes,  darken- 
ed by  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
asks  pardon  of  them,  as  if  he  had 
been  doing  anything  during  all 
their  lives  but  loading  them  with 
benefits.  Deeply  moved  and  dis- 
tressed by  grief,  we  seek  in  vain  for 
words  adequate  to  express  our  love 
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and  veneration  for  liim.  Posterity 
no  doubt  will  honor  the  undying 
memory  of  the  great  ruler,  the  wise 
politician,  the  noble  patriot,  and 
the  saintly  defender  of  the  faith 
who  has  been  so  basely  assassinated. 
His  country,  worthily  represented 
by  their  present  legislators,  will 
shed  tears  over  this  tomb  which 
contains  such  great  virtues  and  such 
great  hopes,  and  will  gratefully  re- 
cord on  imperishable  tablets  the 
glorious  name  of  this  her  son,  who, 
regardless  of  his  own  blood  and 
life,  lived  and  died  only  for  her." 

This  splendid  eulogy  is  an  echo 
of  the  eternal  benediction  and  a  re- 
flection of  the  brilliant  crown  which 
we  cannot  doubt  that  God  has  given 
to  this  his  latest  martyr. 

IV. 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  mes- 
sage of  Garcia  Moreno  contains  a 
true  and  genuine  scheme  of  Chris- 
tian government  which  lie  applied 
in  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  ideas  and 
aspirations  of  modern  liberalism. 
Every  point  of  it  is  in  most  mark- 
ed contrast  to  the  liberalist  pro- 
gramme. At  some  risk  of  repeti- 
tion, we  will  here  make  a  short 
comparison  between  tlie  t\vo,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the 
conclusions  which  all  prudent  men 
can  draw  from  it. 

Moreno  btti^ins  witli  God,  and 
puts  him  at  the  head  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  liis  i)eoi)le  ;  liberalism 
would  liavc  the  state  atlicistic,  and 
is  ashamed  even  to  mention  tlie 
,  name  of  God  in  its  i)ublic  docu- 
'  ments.  Moreno  desires  an  inti- 
mate union  between  the  state  and 
the  Catliolic  CJuircli,  declaring  that 
the  social  order  must  be  founded 
on  the  church,  and  that  her  divine 
teaching  must  be  the  rule  of  human 
institutions  and   the  law  of  civil 


laws ;  liberalism,  on  the  olhei 
not  only  separates  the  sta: 
the  church,  but  even  raises  i; 
her,  and  makes  the  civil  h 
standard  in  harmony  with 
the  ercJfsiastical  laws  m 
framed.  It  even  would  sub 
most  essential  institutions 
church  to  the  caprice  0 
Moreno  desires  full  liberty- 
bishops,  and  ascribes  to  thi: 
the  reform  of  the  clergy  j 
good  morals  of  the  people: 
ism  wants  to  fetter  episco 
tion,  excites  the  inferior  c 
rebellion  against  their  prela 
endeavors  to  withdraw  the 
from  the  influence  of  eithei 
reno  not  only  supports  bu 
plies  religious  communities; 
ism  suppresses  them.  Mo 
spects'  ecclesiastical  proi)e 
promotes  by  the  resources 
state  the  foundation  of  new 
ries,  saying  that  without  the 
not  be  possible  worthily  to 
ranks  of  the  sacred  minist 
eralism  confiscates  the  gooi 
church,  closes  the  seminal 
sends  the  young  Levites  to 
racks,  to  be  educated  in  t 
l)ation  and  license  of  mili 
Moreno  confides  to  the  cl 
to  the  religious  orders  liie 
and  instruction  of  youth; 
ism  secularizes  education, 
sists  on  the  entire  exclusio 
religious  element.  Moreno 
from  his  Catholic  nation 
and  scandals  of  false  relig 
eralism  promulgates  free 
worship,  and  opens  the 
every  heresy  in  faith  and 
corruption  in  morals, 
finally,  sees  in  himself  the  ' 
inherent  in  man,  and  gi 
credit  for  all  the  good  wWu 
complisiies;  while  liberal 
of  Satanic  pride,  believes 
pable  of  everything,  and  1 
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nee  in  the  natural  powers 
The  antagonism  between 
stems  is,  in  short,  univer- 
soliite. 

hat  is  the  verdict  of  ex- 
It  is  that  the  applica- 
oreno*s  system  has  resiilt- 
cc,  prosperity,  the  moral 
ial  welfare  of  the  people — 
I,  social  ha])piness.  On 
ry,  the  application  of  the 
iystem  has  produced  dis- 
ral  misery,  enormous  tax- 
iiorality  among  the  peo- 
i:)ublic  scandals,  and  has 
:iety  to  the  verge  of  de- 
md  dissolution.  The  lib- 
1  it  has  given  has  been 
ed  by  Moreno ;  it  is  the 
a  corpse,  the  liberty  to 

this  juncture  the  infa- 
:edness  and  the  despica- 
)f  the  liberalist  party  can 

be  concealed.  It  lias 
)wn  as  certain  that  the 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  it 
— which  are  the  true  Ca- 
iciples,  the  principles  af- 

our  Holy  Father  Pius 


IX.  in  his  Syllabus — are  not  appli- 
cable to  modern  times,  and  can  no 
longer  give  happiness  to  nations. 
But  here  is  a  ruler,  Garcia  Moreno 
by  name,  who  gives  the  lie  to  this 
grovelling  falsehood,  and  shows,  by 
the  irresistible  evidence  of  facts, 
that  the  happiness  of  his  peo))le 
has  actually  come  simply  from  the 
application  of  these  principles. 
What  is  the  answer  of  the  liberal- 
ist sect  to  this  manifest  confuta- 
tion of  their  theory.?  First,  it  en- 
deavots  to  cry  down  its  formidable 
adversary  by  invective  and  calum- 
ny ;  and  then,  finding  that  this  does 
not  suffice  to  remove  him  from 
public  life,  it  murders  him.  This 
is  the  only  means  it  has  to  prove 
its  thesis.;  and,  having  made  use 
of  it,  it  begins  to  shriek  louder 
than  before  that  Catholic  princi- 
ples cannot  be  adapted  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  age.  No,  we  agree 
that  they  cannot,  if  you  are  going 
to  kill  every  one  who  adapts  them. 
What  use  is  it  to  argue  with  a  sect 
so  malicious  and  perverse  ?  O  pa- 
tience of  God  and  of  men,  how 
basely  are  you  abused  ! 
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was  quite  an  excitement 
wn.    The  Rev.  Eliphalet 

The  Great  Revivalist, 
nade  more  converts  than 
man  in  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  the  United  States 
itories,  and    the  British 

of  North  America,"  was 
a  three  weeks*  campaign  " 
n. 

'rogtown  prided  itself  on 
wickedest  little  town  in 
Its  inhabitants  claimed 


for  it  the  enviable  distinction  of 
being  "  the  fastest  little  village  of 
its  size  in  the  United  States  " — a 
weakness  common  to  most  small 
towns.  This  pride  in  vice  is  a  wide- 
spread weakness.  The  lean  and 
slippered  pantaloon  will  wag  his 
fallen  chaps  and  give  evident  signs 
of  pleasant  titillation  when  some 
shank-shrunken  contemporary  tells 
"  what  a  rascal  the  dog  was  in  his 
youth.** 

Well,  the  Frogtowners  flattered 
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themselves  that  Brother  Notext 
would  find  their  burgh  a  very  hard 
nut  to  crack.  Brother  Notext  was 
not  a  theologian.  He  was  not  a 
scholar.  He  was  not  a  preacher. 
In  truth,  he  was  almost  illiterate. 
But  he  understood  the  **  business  " 
of  getting  up  revivals.  He  knew 
how  to  create  a  sensation.  He 
could,  at  least,  achieve  a  success  of 
curiosity,  as  the  French  say. 

He  began  with  the  newspapers, 
of  course.  He  contrived  tojiave 
them  say  something  about  hi'iii  and 
his  work  '*  in  every  issue.  He 
was  not  particular  whether  what 
they  said  of  him  was  favorable  or 
unfavorable.  Indeed,  he  rather 
preferred  that  some  of  them  should 
abuse  him  roundly.  Abuse  some- 
times helped  him  more  than  praise. 
It  made  soir  \  people  his  friends 
through  a  spirit  of  contradiction. 
It  appealed  to  the  i)ugnacious  in- 
stincts of  some  *'  professors  of  reli- 
gion." It  enabled  him  to  hint  that 
ilie  inimical  editors  were  papal 
myrmidons,  Jesuit  emissaries,  etc., 
etc. 

Tlic  Rev.  Eliphalet  was  really 
an  excolU-nt  organizer.  He  had 
been  originally  the  business  niana- 
ger  of  a  circus.  His  advertise- 
ments, his  posters,  his  hand-bills,  in 
his  old  occupation,  were  prepared 
with  all  the  gorgeous  imagery  of 
the  I^'.ast.  He  did  not  forget  his 
old  taclics  in  his  new  ])r()fession. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Frog- 
town  he  grappled  the  newspapers. 
He  begged,  bullied,  or  badgered  the 
editors  until  they  noticed  hini.  He 
set  ihe  Christian  Juveniles  and  the 
kindred  societies  to  work,  with 
whom,  of  ("ourse,  there  was  no  difli- 
cuUy.  In  a  couple  (;f  days  he  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  around  him  the 
clergymen  of  every  denominalic^n, 
except  the  lM)iscopalian  and  Uni- 
tarian.   Son^.e  of   these,  however, 


went  much  against  their  will. 
Episcopalian  minister — a  gi 
amiable  man — was  very  loa 
first ;  but  the  pressure  hrouji 
bear  upon  him  was  too  strong, 
finally  succumbed  and  join 
what  was  called  a  Union  Chi 
Meeting  of  all  the  Protestan 
gregatiohs.  This  important 
achieved,  Mr.  Notext  had  th 
the  *'  best  workers "  in  eacl: 
gregation  selected.  These  1 
imong  the  people  to  rais 
sinews  of  war,  without  whi 
campaign,  whether  sacred  o 
fane,  can  be  conducted  to  a  si 
ful  issue.  Mr.  Notext's  term 
reasonable  —  only  three  hi 
dollars  a  week  and  found, 
must  live;  and  when  a  man 
hard — as  Mr.  Notext  undoii 
did — he  must  live  well,  or  I 
not  stand  the  strain  on  his 
cal  and  mental  strength, 
there  were  blank  weeks  wV 
had  no  revival  in  hand,  and 
bly  a  hotel  bill  to  pay. 
these  things  into  consideratic 
reasonable  person  will  alio 
three  hundred  dollars  a  wee 
found  was  not  an  exorbitant 
Mr.  N()iext  had  a  lar: 
which  the  profane  said  hnc 
formerly  used  in  his  old  bu 
It  was  pitched  in  a  vacant  l) 
in  the  city  limits,  and  ro: 
commodate  about  fifteen  Ir 
persons.  Mr.  Notext  ]»reva 
the  clergymen  who  united  wi 
to  close  their  churches  on  ti 
Sunday  of  his  revival.  On  ti 
vious  Friday  he  gathered  ; 
him  a  number  of  male  and 
enthusiasts.  Accompanied  j 
])eople,  organized  in  squai! 
led  by  the  regular  revival 
lilioners  who  did  what  i 
fanely  termed  the  side- 
business  in  all  Mr.  Notext's 
he  sang  hymns  in  front  of 
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ig-saloon  in  the  town.  The 
dental  accompaniment  to 
r.ging  was  furnished  by  a 
ron,  which  was  carried  about 
ic-horse  cart. 

Sunday  the  union  meetings 
and,  notwitlistanding  a  heavy 
ic  tent  was  full.  A  large  plat- 
ad  been  erected  inside,  and 
le  door  was  a  table  on  which 
xposed  for  sale  a  great  vari- 
■  contributions  to  religious 
ire,  all  by  one  author,  who 
idently  tried  every  string  of 
igious  lyre.  There  were  col- 
s  of  hymns  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
;  tracts  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
;  sermons  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
;  tales  for  the  young  by  the 
^Ir.  Notext;  appeals  to  the 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Notext;  rea- 
f)r  the  middle-aged  by  the 
ilr.  Notext,  etc.,  etc.  There 
holographs,  in  every  style,  of 
L*v.  Mr.  Notext,  as  well  as 
ses  of  remarkable  converts 
ad  been  remarkable  rascals 
hey  **got  religion"  through 
M  ts  of  the  Rev.  IMr.  Notext. 
the  platform  were  seated  the 
rds  of  most  of  the  flocks  in 
\vn.  Some  ainon;j;  them,  it 
,  did  not  seem  quite  at  home 
situation,  but  they  had  to  be 
In  the  centre  of  the  platform 
1  organ,  which  furnished  the 
nenial  music.  On  each  side 
organ  seats  were  arranged 
volunteer  choir.  Fully  half 
^resent  were  children. 
Rev.  Eliphalet  Notext  was 
iced  to  the  audience  by  the 
:r  of  the  Methodist  church, 
revivalist  was  a  stout,  fair- 
,  fresh-colored,  rather  pleas- 
)king  man,  inc  lined  to  cor- 
y,  evidently  not  an  ascetic, 
fled  with  no  inconsiderable 
of  physical  energy  and  niag- 


*'  I  wish  all  persons  who  can  sing 
to  come  on  the  platform  and  oc- 
cupy the  seats  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  organ,**  he  began. 

No  movement  was  made  in  re- 
sponse to  this  call.  It  was  repeat- 
ed with  a  better  result.  A  dozen 
young  ladies  summoned  up  enough 
courage  to  mount  the  platform. 

"  This  will  never  do !"  cried  Mr. 
Notext.  **I  want  every  person 
present  who  can  sing  right  here  on 
this  stand.  We  can't  get  along 
without  music  and  plenty  of  it." 

"  Brethren,**  he  continued,  turn- 
ing toward  the  clergymen  on  the 
platform,  "  you  know  the  singers 
in  your  congregations ;  go  among 
them  and  send  them  up  here. 
Everybody  must  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  in  the  great  work  of 
bringing  souls  to  Jesus." 

The  brethren  meekly  did  as  they 
were  bid.  They  soon  succeeded 
in  filling  the  seats  reserved  for  the 
singers.  Tliese  numbered  about 
one  hundred. 

"That's  more  like  it,"  said  Mr. 
Notext  approvingly.  **  Now,  my 
friends,  we  will  begin  by  singing  a 
hynm.  I  want  everybody  to  join 
in."  (.\  nod  to  the  organist,  who 
began  to  play.) 

The  singing  was  rather  timid  at 
first,  but,  led  by  Mr.  Notext,  the 
singers  rapidly  gained  confidenee, 
and  soon  rolled  forth  in  full  chorus. 
Having  Hiirly  launched  them,  their 
leader,  after  the  first  verse,  left 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  singing  was  really  good.  The 
rich  volume  of  harmony  drowned 
the  commonplace  melody  and  the 
vulgar  words.  Thus  Brother  No- 
text  was  successful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  first  effect.  It  was 
evident  that  he  depended  much  on 
the  singing.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  grand  mass  of  choral  music  to 
excite  the  sensibilities.    After  two 
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or  three  hymns,  the  rcviv»ilist  had 
his  audience  in  a  highly  emotional 
condition,  "  1  want  all  the  children 
together  in  front !"  shouted  Mr. 
Notext.  "  ^'/iilts  [the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable]  will  retire  to  the 
back  scats.  Doh*t  stop  the  music  ! 
Kee])  up  the  singing!  Goon!  go 
on  !"  Then  he  ran  to  the  organ, 
whisfK^red  something  to  the  organ- 
ist, and  led  off  with 

**  Oh  !  yoM  nust  be  a  lover  of  the  Lord, 
Or  you  won't  go  to  heaven  when  you  die," 

leaving  the  singers  to  sing  it  out 
for  themselves  after  the  first  two  or 
three  lines. 

It  took  some  time  to  get  all  the 
children  to  the  front.  If  the  mu- 
sic flagged,  Mr.  Notext  shouted  to 
the  singers  to  "  keej)  it  up."  From 
time  to  time  he  would  rush  to  the 
organ,  pick  up  a  hymn-book  in  a 
frantic  manner,  and  lead  off  with  a 
new  hymn,  waving  his  hands  in  ca- 
dence, but,  with  a  due  regard  for 
his  lungs,  not  singing  a  note  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
start  the  otlicr  singers  afresh. 

Tlie  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
little  ones,  softened  by  the  music, 
looked  with  moistened  eyes  on  tlieir 
cliildren  as  the  latter  took  their 
seals.  The  .American  peo])le  arc 
very  tond  of  children  when  they 
are  old  enoiigli  to  walk  and  talk 
and  be  interesting.  Mr.  Notext 
was  alive  to  this  fact.  Even  the 
worst  criminal  or  the  most  cynical 
man  of  the  world  cannot  help  be- 
ing toiu^hed  while  nuisic  charn^s 
his  ears  and  his  eyes  look  on  the 
beautiful  sjK'Ctac. le  o\  cliildish  in- 
nocence. Mr.  Xotixl  evidently 
knew  tlie  more  amiable  weakness- 
es of  human  nature.  Wn  ap])ealed 
to  the  senses  and  the  affCv.-tions, 
and  won  over  the  fathers  and  mo- 
thers througii  the  children. 

"  Now,  my  little  friends,"  said 
Mr.  Notext,  *'  1  wish  you  all  lo 


keep  perfectly  silent  while  1 
talking  to  you.  This  first  me 
is  especially  for  you." 

There  was  considerable  bu 
among  the  little  ones. 

**  I  must  have  silence,  if  1  : 
do  anything  with  these  chil« 
said  Mr.  Notext  rather  testil 
in  a  tone  which  showed  tl 
would  not  scruple  to  apply  th< 
to  his  little  friends  if  they  d 
keep  quiet.  "The  slightest 
distracts  their  attention.  Th 
some  boys  to  the  right  there  \ 
still  talking !  I  wish  som 
would  stop  them." 

A  softly-stepping  gentlem? 
long  hair  and  green  goggle 
to  the  designated  group,  i 
strated  with,  and  finally  sue 
in  silencing,  them.  Then  M 
text  began  his  sermon  to  th 
dren.  He  told  the  story  of  tl 
sion  in  a  manner  which,  the 
inexpressibly  shocked  Christi 
the  old-fashioned  kind  whi 
pened  to  be  present,  was  e 
ingly  dramatic — realistic" 
highest  degree,  to  borrow  ; 
from  the  modern  play-bill, 
denly  he  broke  off  and  said 
excitedly  : 

•'There  is  a  boy  on  ilie 
bench  who  persists  in  talk 
must  have  absolute  siienct 
cannot  hold  tiie  attention  c 
children.  'J'he  sligiitest  Wiy. 
tracts  them  and  lakes  their 
away  from  the  picture  J  ; 
deavoring  to  present  lo  ths 
is  that  red-haired  boy!  Wil 
body  please  to  take  him  aw: 

Several  lioUN  gentleinei 
down  on  the  poor  little  red 
nrchiii,  and  all  chance  of  " 
religior."  was  taken  away  frc 
for  the  non(^e  by  his  summar 
val.  When  silen  ce  was  restor 
Notext  resumed  tiie  story, 
describing  how  the  divine 
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I  and  spat  upon,  he  ad- 
to    himself  sounding 

le  face,  now  with  the 
now   with    the  right. 

II  imaginary  crown  of 
his  head,  pressed  the 

into  his  forehead,  and, 
open  fingers  of  both 
his  closed  eyes  and 
ce,  traced  the  streams 
ickling  from  tlie  cruel 
Tears    already  rolled 
eeks  of  the  little  ones, 
ched  the  nailing  to  the 
oduced  a  large  spike, 
to  tlie  children,  and 
5h    the  semblance  of 
to  his  flesh.    An  out- 
obs   interrupted  him. 
children  screamed  in 
The  desired  effect 
id.    Many  fathers  and 
iched  by  the  emotion 
3f  their  children,  wept 
with  them. 

music  !"  shouted  Mr. 
iping  with  impatience, 
ed  a  tardy  patient  to 
>edlitz-])owdcr  in  the 
lent  of  effervescence, 
music!'*    And  -lie  led 

list  be  a  lover  of  the  Lord, 

I'l  go  to  heaven  when  you  die  !" 

d  to  tiie  "  workers  "  to 
e  people  and  ask  them 
)  Jesus."  A  crowd  of 
ome  professional,  some 
volunteers,  broke  loose 
ludicncc.  They  seiz- 
)y  the  hands.  Tliey 
lem.  They  inquired  : 
\\\  feel  now  ?  1  )o  you 
Jesus  is  calling  you  ?" 
them  to  come  to  Jesus 
ley  asked  them  if  they 
stian^.'* 

;  workers  met  two  gen- 
entered  together  and 
itlv  present  through 


curiosity.  Of  the  first,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  cool,  keen,  self-poised  busi- 
ness man,  the  worker-  asked  the 
stereotyped  question : 

"  Are  you  a  Ker-istian  V 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  said  the 
self-possessed  business  man. 

The  worker  passed  on,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  ofT-hand  declara- 
tion. He  repeated  the  question  to 
the  gentleman's  companion,  who, 
possessed  of  less  assurance,  hesitat- 
ed and  humbly  replied  : 

"  1  trust  so." 

The  worker  immediately  grappled 
the  sensitive  gentleman,  much  to 
his  mortification,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing his  escape,  regretting,  doubtless, 
that  he  had  not  made  as  prompt 
and  satisfactory  a  profession  of 
faith  as  that  of  his  companion. 

The  "inquiry  meeting,"  as  the 
exercises  toward  the  close  were 
named,  was  continued  until  late  in 
the  afternoon.  When  the  children 
were  dismissed,  they  were  instruct- 
ed to  beg  their  parents  to  come  to 
Jesus — to  entreat  them,  with  tears 
if  necessary,  until  they  consented. 
A  Presbyterian  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  describing  his  sensations 
after  the  meeting  was  over,  said  : 

**  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  affect- 
ed. I  felt  tears  coming  to  my  eyes 
— why,  I  could  not  tell.  The  effect, 
however,  was  entirely  physical. 
My  reason  had  notliing  to  do  with 
it.  It  condemned  the  whole  thing 
as  merely  calculated  to  get  up  an 
unhealthy  excitement,  which,  even 
if  not  injurious,  would  be  fleeting 
in  its  effect.  I  noticed  some  ner- 
vous women  almost  worked  up  into 
spasms.  As  to  the  children,  they 
were  goaded  into  a  state  of  ner- 
vousness and  terror  which  was  piti- 
able to  see.  I  can  only  compare 
my  own  condition  to  that  of  a  man 
who  had  drunk  freely.  While  the  ef- 
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feet  lasted  I  was  capable  of  making 
a  fool  of  myself,  being  all  ihc  while 
aware  that  I  was  doing  so.  Sun- 
light and  air  have  dispelled  the  in- 
toxication, and  now  nothing  remains 
but  nausea. 

I  am  dis.c;usted  with  such  clap- 
trap, and  ashamed  of  myself  for 
having  been  affected  by  it,  however 
temporarily  and  slightly." 

The  progress  made  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  revival  was  duly 
chronicled  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day  following.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  hundreds  of  children 
hail  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  sinful  condition.  A  little 
girl — four  years  old — had  recog- 
nized that  she  was  thoroughly 
steei)ed  in  sin.  She  had  had  no 
idea  of  the  condition  of  her  soul 
until  she  was  roused  to  it  by  Mr. 
Nolcxt's  preaching.  Slie  was  now 
])erfeclly  happy.  She  had  experi- 
enced religion.  She  knew  she  was 
forgiven.  Slie  had  gone  to  Jesus, 
and  Jesus  \vm\  come  to  her.  She 
had  SDiiL^iit  Mr.  Nolcxt's  lodi^ings, 
leading  her  laiiicr  with  one  hand 
and  iuT  mother  willi  the  other. 

Chark'V  Ijiggs — the  well-known 
drunken  alderman — was  among  the 
converted.  He  had  "  got  religion," 
and  was  resolved  lienceforth  to 
touch  the  time- honored  toddy 
ne\  ermore. 

A  belated  "local"  of  one  ot 
the  newspapers,  while  returning  to 
his  lodgiuL'S  on  the  j)revious  even- 
ing, had  ins  eo:ii-iail  pulled,  much 
to  his  surprise,  by  a  little  girl 
about  six  yi'ars  old. 

'•please,  sir,"  she  asked,  "do 
\  ou  know  J  esus  ?" 

Tlie  "  local  "  was  struck  dum'o. 

'*(>sirl"  siie  continued,  '*  w  ju'l 
you  plea-e  come  to  Jesus?" 

This  was  eniMigii.  The  hard 
heart  of  the  "  loi  al  "  was  touched. 
He    sobbed,    he  v/ept,    he  cried 


aloud.  He  fell  upon  his 
The  little  girl  fell  on  hers, 
sang : 

'*  Come  to  Jesus, 
Come  to  Jcsujk, 
Come  to  Jesus  just  no»,"  etc 

When  the  "  local  "  rose:,  aj 
conclusion  of  the  singing,  h 
the  little  girl's  hand  anc 
whither  she  led  him.  He,  K 
"  got  religion  " — somewiiat 
gets  a  coup  de  soUil  or  a  sin 
paralysis. 

The   opposition  dailies 
called  attention  to  the  pure) 
tional  character  of  the  effec 
duced.    They  expressed  the 
that  the  moral  and  ])hy.sica: 
of  factitious  excitement  on 
of  tender  years  might  be 
verse  of  healthy.    Ti'.e  next  ( 
melodeon  was  carted  ahoui 
and  the  singing  coniinucd 
sidewalks  and  in  front  of  ilu 
ing-saloons.     Mr.  Notext 
chinery  was    in    full  blast 
meeting    on    the  second 
was  devoted  ]jrincip.jilv 
l)eoi)lc.     Tlie   tent  was  fi;". 
ciioir  was  streiigtiiened  ]. 
tional  voices,  and   liur  iirj 
gv>o(i  of  its  kind. 

After  hair  a  do.: on  i.vr, 
been  sung,  Mr.  NoiexL  i;. 
senn(;n — by  court  e>y 
lie  first  si)oke  of  the  nm 
jjcrsons  he  had  converted 
and  abroad.  For  ii-j  \\:, 
abroaii,"  as  he  to^.k  (  ;;r 
his  aufiience  know.  Ho  Ii 
the  guo^t  and  the  tavort 
l)anion  of  the  Duciies-^  f^f  S 
Ion,  of  the  Karl  of 
Lord  I'iiis  and  Ladv  T.iar, 
('ountess  of  Til ingiiniw  j 
land  and  in  Ireia.nvi  i 
crowds  lollowed  hini  :-.n 
religion."  He  coiuerie-.l 
tliousand  people  in  a  single 
Ireland.    Since  the  nicetiir. 
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day,  many  children,  and 
I  Its  as  well,  had  visited  him 
ii^ii\^s.  Some  who  came  to 
'  to  make  fun  "  went  away 
clii^ion.  He  would  now 
ir  little  friend  of  his  tell 
tory  in  his  own  way. 
-haired  youngster,  about 
was  introduced  to  the  au- 
;  tlie  nephew  of  a  promi- 
l  well-known  official  in  a 
ng  town.  (It  was  after- 
ited,  by  the  way,  that  the 

(question  had  not  a  neph- 
le  world.  No  doubt  the 
r  imposed  on  Mr.  Notext.) 
there  were  a  thoroughly 
this  youngster  was  one, 
lay  be  very  possible — his 
ed  him  atrociously.  Mr. 
laced  his  arm  dramatically 
•nately,  rather — around  the 
G:ue's  neck,  and  led  him  to 
of  the  platform.  The  boy 
t  the  audience  with  a  leer, 
udent,  half- jocular,  and 
:  his  experiences  glibly  in 
rsh  treble  : 

1  first  I  heard  tlu^.t  Rev. 
xt  was  going  to  get  up  a 

joked  about  it  with  other 
.  said  he  couUiii't  crmvert 
the  night  of  the  fust  meet- 
1  to  the  otlicr  boys — who 
I  boys,  too — for  us  to  go 
\  make  fun.  And  so  we 
ul  I  came  to  laugh  at  Mr. 
md  to  make  fun.  And 
— I  don't  kiiow  how  it  was 
jligion,  and  1  v.as  co.jverl- 
now  1  am  very  happy,  and 
r.  Notext,  and  1  am  ivij  ^ 

to  Smitheisvir.e  w  ii'.  n  he 
.igii  here.  And  I  am  very 
nee  I  was  converted  and 
I  good  boy."  (Sensation 
^.c  audience,  and  mur.ic  by 
r  in  response  to  Mr.  No- 
•) 

\\    juvenile   convert  was 
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brought  forward.  He  repeated 
substantially  the  same  story  as  his 
predecessor,  though  more  diffident- 
ly.   (More  music  by  the  choir.) 

Mr.  Notext  now  told  the  affecting 
story  of  little  Jimmy."  Little 
Jimmy  was  a  native  of  Hindostan. 
He  lived  in  some  town  ending  in  an. 
There  was  in  that  town  a  mission- 
ary school.  Jimmy's  master  was 
a  very  bad  man — cruel,  tyrannical. 
He  forbade  Jimmy  to  go  to  the 
mission-school.  But  Jimmy  went, 
nevertheless,  whenever  he  could. 
The  master  was  a  true  believer  in 
the  national  religion  of  Hindostan. 
He  believed  that  Jimmy  would  go 
to  perdition  if  he  left  his  ancestral 
faith  to  embrace  the  national  reli- 
gion— or  rather  the  governmental 
religion — of  Great  Britain.  Jimmy 
would  return  from  his  visits  to  the 
mission-school  in  a  very  happy 
mood,  singing  as  he  went  : 

Yes,  I  love  Jesus, 
Yes,  I  love  Jesus, 
I  know,  I  know  I  do,"  etc. 

Mr.  Notext  gave  an  operatic  ren- 
dering of  the  scene  of  Jimmy  going 
home  singing  the  above  words. 
One  day  the  master  heard  Jimmy, 
and  was  roused  to  a  state  of  fury. 
He  forbade  the  boy  to  sing  the  song. 
But  Jimmy  would  sing  it  (Mr.  No- 
text  did  not  say  whether  Jimmy 
sang  the  hymn  in  English  or 
Hindostanee).  Then  the  brutal 
master  took  an  enormous  cowhide — 
or  the  1  lindoslanee  punitive  equiva- 
lent thereto — and  belabored  i)Oor 
Jimmy.  But  Jimmy  continued  to 
sing,  though  the  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks  from  i)ain.  And  the  mas- 
ter lloL^ged  ;  and  Jimmy  sang.  And 
still  the  master  flogged  and  flogged. 
And  still  Jimmy  sang  and  sang  and 
san-.  It  was  like  the  famous  fight 
in  Arkansas,  wherein  the  combat- 
ants "  fit  and  fit  and  fit."  But 
there  must  be  an  end  of  everything 
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— even  of  an  Arkansas  fight.  The 
struggle  lasted  for  hours.  Exhaust- 
ed nature  finally  gave  way,  and  poor 
little  Jimmy  died  under  the  lash, 
singing  with  his  last  breath  : 

"  Yes,  I  love  Jesus, 
Yes.  I  love  Jesus, 
I  know,  I  know  I  do." 

**  Now,  my  friends,"  said  Mr. 
Notext,  "  I  want  you  all  to  stand 
up  for  Jesus  and  sing  poor  little 
Jimmy's  song.'*  And  Mr.  Notext 
led  off.  The  choir  followed  his  ex- 
ample ;  but  the  audience  remained 
seated. 

"  I  want  to  know,"  said  Mr.  No- 
/text    rather    testily,   "  how  many 
Christians  there  arc  in  this  assem- 
bly.   I  want  every  one  of  them  to 
stand  up  !" 

Several  persons  now  stood  up, 
and  gradually  the  action  began  to 
spread,  like  yawning  in  a  lecture- 
room.  Til  ere  were  still  many, 
however,  who  had  not  hearkened 
to  Mr.  Notexl's  summons  to  stand 
up.  He  called  attention  to  tliem, 
and  bnde  some  of  the  brethren 
to  tliem  and  talk  them  into  an  erect 
l)osiiion.  Some  of  tlie  recalci- 
trants, evidently  to  avoid  iniporlnn- 
ity,  stood  up.  The  rest  also  sIoikI 
up,  and  hurriedly  left  the  tent,  fol- 
lowed by  an  an^ry  scowl  from  Mr. 
Notext.  After  a  little  hesitation, 
he  said  :  "  W'e  will  now  once  more 
sini;  little  Jimmy's  hymn."  And 
when  the  hymn  was  sung,  the  n"»eet- 
ing  dis[)erse(l. 

Next  mornijii;  the  friendly  ncws- 
pa])ers  cliionicled  the  wonderful 
suc(n*ss  ot  Mr.  Notext's  efforts. 
The  nuniber  of  converts  was  mi- 
raculously lar^e.  Two  thousand 
persons  had  stood  up  for  Jesus. 
The  lueetings  were  continued  dur- 
ing th<.'  week.  The  modus  operandi 
was  ab;)Ut  the  same.  Mr.  Notext 
repeated  himself  so  often  that  in- 
terest began  to  languish  and  his 


coups  de  ih^dtre  to  grow  flj 
stale.  When  he  was  at  a  \ 
words  to  continue  one  of  1. 
jointed  discourses,  he  took 
in  music  and  hymns. 
"Brethren,  let  us  sing: 

"  Come  to  Jesus ! 
Come  to  Jesus ! 
Come  to  Jesus  just  ocw,"  eti 

When  his  vulgar  and  oft 
intentionally  blasphemous  e: 
tions  failed  to  hold  the  at 
of  his  hearers,  and  Morj)he 
making  fight  against  him  in 
corners  of  the  tent,  he  woul 
denly  call  in  his  loudest  to 
all  present  to  stand  up  for 
In  cases  of  very  marked  ii 
tion,  he  would  summon  his  Ii 
and  particularly  the  childi 
write  down  their  names  foi 
in  a  large  book  kept  for  th 
pose  by  the  great  revivalist, 
stroke  generally  roused  th< 
cnce  pretty  thoroughly.  Bu 
the  children  had  written  theii 
in  the  book  three  or  fi)ur 
they  began  to  grow  timl 
pra.clice,  th  inking  that,  if  tlic 
ing  lessons  were  con:ini!-j< 
mii^ht  as  well  be  at  school. 

In  the  beiiinning  of  the 
week  there  were  unmistukal. 
of  impending  colla]')se.  '11 
val  received  a  momenta rv  i 
however,  from  tiie  opp'^s-: 
another  Reverend  Docto: 
challenged  Mr.  Notext  to 
versy.  This  aroused  tlie 
desire  to  witness  a  fi-ht  ' 
lives  in  the  human  hear:, 
desire  w  :s  not  gratitied.  O' 
Mr.  Notuxt's  refusal  to  ar. 
challenL;e.  His  f:\iliire  t(» 
a  proper  polemical  ]mgnaci' 
very  great  detrinieiU  to  i;.: 
deed,  the  end  of  the  seen: 
showed  a  marked  failing  o: 
number  of  persens  ])re;>i:nt 
nightly  mectin.gs.    Tlien  the 
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began  to  fail.  Tlie  weekly 
tlie  great  revivalist  could 
raised,  though  he  thrice  sent 
the  best  workers"  in  all  the 
Rations  to  make  additional 
o  raise  the  stipulated  sum. 
Rev.  Dr.  Notext  did  not 
ery  much  longer  in  Frog- 
He  had  barely  turned  his 


back  upon  the  little  town  before 
every  trace  of  the  **  great  tidal  wav»- 
of  the  revival  "  (as  the  journals 
called  it)  had  disappeared.  The 
youthful  converts  had  gone  back  to 
their  peg«tops,  their  kites,  and  their 
china  alleys,  and  Alderman  Charley 
Biggs  was  again  taking  his  whiskey- 
toddies  in  the  tijne-honored  way. 
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President's  message,  so  far 
als  with  the  school  question 
*  taxation  of  church  prop- 

the  sequel  to  the  speech 
le  delivered  at  Des  Moines, 
tide  on  that  oration  which 
:d  in  our  last  number  was,  to 
xtcMit.  an  exposition  of  our 
n  the  school  question. 
;irc  sure  liiat  those  views, 
:arefully  examined,  will  be 
If)  contain  the  only  solu- 
harniony  willi  tlie  spirit  of 
timiions,.    AVe  are  willing  to 

to  the  fairness  of  our  fel- 
zens,  and  to  wait  until  time 
ought  have  matured  their 
.•nt  on  the  following  ques- 

ho  has  a  right  to  direct  the 
on  of  children — their  pa- 
r  the  government  ? 
hcthcr,  in  a  republic  whose 
government  depends  more 
y  other  upon  the  virtue  of  its 
it  is  better  to  have  moral 
tion  given  in  abundance,  or 
'2  this  species  of  instruction 
ed  to  the  narrowest  limits? 
helher  it  is  the  design  of  a 
)vernment  to  legislate  for 
.vheiher  [^blic  institutions — 
amon  schools,  for  instance — 


are  to  be  directed  only  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  classes  ? 

4.  Whether  moneys  raised  by 
taxation  for  the  common  good 
should  not  be  so  applied  as  to 
satisfy  the  conscientious'  demands 
of  all  citizens  } 

5.  Whether  taxation  otherwise 
directed  than  for  the  good  of  all 
is  not  a  violation  of  the  maxim, 
"  Taxation  without  representation 
is  tyranny  '* } 

6.  Whether  Catholics  have  or 
have  not  shown  zeal  for  education, 
both  ])rimary  and  scientific  1 

7.  Whether  they  have  or  have 
not  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of 
the  nation,  or  furnished  any  of^its 
great  leaders  in  i)eace  and  war  ? 

8.  Whether  any  instance  can  be 
shown  in  which  they  have  entered 
or  inhabited  any  country  on  equal 
terms  with  Protestants  and  infidels, 
and  have  abused  their  i)ower  to 
hamper  or  persecute  their  fellow- 
citizens  } 

9.  Whether,  in  paying  tfieir  taxes 
and  supporting  their  own  schools 
to  the  best  of  their  power,  peace- 
fully discussing  the  question  of 
])ublic  welfare  and  their  own  rights, 
Catholics  are  acting  as  loyal  citi- 
zens or  as  factious  disturbers  of 


good-will  and  klfidty  lediiig  RfQcmg 
neighbors  ? 

to.  Finally,  whether,  in  consid- 
efation  uf  ilit*  foregoing,  our  views 
are  noi  t^niltled  tnt  l^espeeiful  Hon- 
sideration  f 

We  have  no  doubt  whiitevtr  that 
when  ihr  ihmEghiful  and  jit^t  nu:n 
of  oar  (l:iy  :ind  race  have  duly 
pondero<l  iipt^u  ttiuse  subjecfft, 
shall  fully  agr^e  with  tli^ir  deliber^ 
ate  reiily. 

At  tiirtu  in  lb'?  history  of  our 
country  will  it  ht-  fonnd  that  Catho- 
lics havL*  itnn)ihii:L*d  jcttgion  inio 
the  arena  uf  i»uliiiual  discilssiOlL 
and  any  aUcmpt  to  do  so  will  meet 
with  faiUrc.  In  tfiiis  th«y  w  in 
perfect  nccord  with  the  pmit:i|ite 
underlyiiig  our  institutiot>^>  and  the 
genuine  y.pirjt  of  this  coinitiy.  If,  at 
this  m<niieivt^  th  -  urn  or  of  h 
bigotry  £tnd  fjii-iticism  or  iiiodcrn 
hatred  of  ChrUlknhy  hsin  aiiempted 
to  awakfin  a  ]iolitteftl  €^n£»i;tr  on 
religioiT^  grounds,  white  it  remits 
to  admit  a  calm  consideration  of 
Catholic  claims,  we  appeal  from 
Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober. 

In  the  meantime,  we  shall  assume 
that  there  are  those  who  wish  to 
hear  more  with  regard  to  our  ])rin- 
ciples  and  convictions.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  remove  all  obscurity  on 
the  questions  now  under  discussion, 
and  to  reply  to  whatever  reasonable 
objections  may  be  made  against  our 
principles. 

With  regard  to  the  taxation  of 
church  property,  we  await  the  ac- 
tion of  the  political  world.  Some 
politicians,  whose  "  vaulting  ambi- 
tion "  i^  of  that  kind  wluch  *'o'er- 
leaps  itself,"  would  introduce  this 
question  into  political  discussion  in 
order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  from  the  real, 
present  issues  in  their  politics.  We 
ask  for  no  innovations  ;  but  if  such 
be  made,  let  there  be  no  discrimina- 


tion.         stood  bet>re  the  1 

do  alt  other  rcligioii^  dcnoi 
tions.  Lt?t  us  havr  jn 
the  memorable  words  ±>po)iiJ 
memorabte  by  a  man  ^ 
large  ejtteal  h^ld  the  fiiuiftei 
cotf  nt ry  in  \m  hands,  ThW 
held,  and  l^^ld  si\l],  tlie  gKfl 
the  wisest  ]iijlu:y,  \Vc  T*!;k^Jl 
now,  and  add,  if  wc  cann  it 
peace,  let  ti^  at  l«as£  have  tsA\ 
If  the  projectors  and  advoc^ 
this  tDtiovation  suppo^^e  if  at, 
event  of  its  being  carried  ogl 
will  thereby  wor^t  the  Vi 
Church,  their  art  ion  in  ihz  en 
be  found  to  resemble  that  I 
man  who  citt  olf  fafa^tttttti 
hk  neigli1»or.  ^1^1 
Singe  tfacse  iroidl^^^H 
fotir  letters  h;ive  ^ip^^H^^I 
New  Vol  I;  y':/7ics  under^H 
mg,  Shunid  iAmtch 
Taxed?**  and  oirer  tbe  tlgni^l 

h  not  n€khat1c.  !Ti«  tmi 
cise  reasons  against  the  taxat 
church  property,  as  recomm 
by  the  President  in  his  m 
will  have  the  more  weight 
non-Catholic  readers  on  th 
count.  It  is  singular,  yet  r 
to  see  how  his  argument  str 
ens  our  own  position  on  the 
tion  in  a  number  of  ways,  p 
larly  as  regards  the  suicidal 
of  many  who,  through  hal 
fear  of  the  Catholic  Churcl 
be  induced  to  commit  then 
to  a  measure  which  would 
an  irreparable  mischief  to  th< 
church  or  churches.  Passi 
the  many  able  and  suggestive 
in  Mr.  Andrews*  letters,  we  tn 
such  as  more  immediately  t 
the  thoughts  thrown  out  b 
selves. 

By  the  census  of  1870  the 
of  all  kinds  of  dlurch  prop 
the  United  States  belonging 
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nominations  was  placed  act  in  concert,  and  to  give  effect  to 

a  common  spirit  of  hostility  to  Ro- 

$698?^ lai  Catholic  doctrine,  to  Roman 

.*    .*    aoigdsissd  Catholic  exclusiveness,  Roman  Ca- 

;        ;    ;    ;    4^6^,1^  tholic  aggression,  and  Roman  Ca- 

'    \    \    \    \    \    ^^.'m  influence,  by  placing  a  tax 

«6,i^,'47o  upon  Roman  Catholic  Church  pro- 

 6,»8».67s  perty — m  effect,  arousmg  a  spirit 

;    ;    ;    ;    ;    ;  of  persecution,  qualified   by  the 

$354,3,4,595  condition  imposed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, that  the  would-be  persecu- 

these  it  appears,"  says  tor  must  share  in  the  penalty  he 

ews,  *'  that  the  relative  may  succeed  in  imposing  upon  the 

of  each  denomination  object  of  his  dislike."  Which  is 
le  is  substantially  as  fol-  precisely  what  we  have  character- 
ized as  **  cutting  off  one's  nose  to 
dist,  one-fifth  of  the  ag-  %pite  a  neighbor." 
Oman  Catholic,  one-sixth  May  we  presume  to  ask  whether 
L^gregatc  ;  Presbyterian,  the  taxation  of  church  property 
h  of  the  aggregate  ;  Bap-  will  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
iiuh  of  the  aggregate,  general  government,  render  its  offi- 
:in,  one-tenth  of  the  ag-  cials  more  honest,  and  purify  our 
Congregational,  one-four-  legislative  halls?  These  are  the 
le  aggregate  ;  Reformed,  duties  of  the  hour.  Here  are  the 
-sec  ond  of  the  aggregate ;  issues  of  our  politics.  But  a  pro- 
one-twenty-third  of  the  found  silence  regarding^them  reigns 
Unitarian,  one-fifty-  in  the  official  utterance.  Are  the 
ic  aggregate  ;  Universa-  projectors  of  the  new  policy  afraid 
xtieth  of  the  aggregate."  to  face  them  }  Does  their  con- 
re  is  the  case  in  a  nut-  science  make  cowards  of  them  ? 
0  me  it  seems  obvious,"  Or  is  it  that  they  are  playing  the 
Mr.  Andrews,  on  review-  part  of  the  cuttle-fish 
ures,  that  the  expecta-  Up  to  this  period  the  state  and 
It  those  who  belong  or  all  religious  denominations  have 
to  other  sects  will,  from  advanced  peaceably  to  prosperity, 

or  fear  of  the  Roman  and    there   have    been    no  real 

'luirch,  iinj)ose  a  biirdea  grounds  of  complaint  on  any  side, 

ven  if  in  doing  so  they  At  least  we  have  heard  of  none  pub- 

?d   to  assume  an  equal  licly.     What,  then,   has  brought 

lemselves;   or,  in  other  about  this  sudden  change.^  Who 

It  the  owners  of  $294,-  has  called  for  it  }    Why  should  it 

f  church   proi)erty  will  be  sprung  upon  us  at  this  moment  ? 

to  taxation  in  order  to  No  danger  threatens  from  this  quar- 

imilar  tax  upon  the  own-  ter.    There  is  not  visible  on  our 

),ooo,ooo  of  church  pro-  political  horizon  even  the  **  cloud 

)  that  the  adherents  of  no   bigger   than  a  man's  hand." 

r  sect,  at  variance  among  Catholics,  when   only  a  handful, 

>  about  sundry  matters  of  never  dreamed  of  objecting  to  the 

nd  practice,  essential  and  exemption   from    taxation   of  the 

;ial,  can  be  brought  to  property  of  other  religious  denom- 


an 


ftoallonffy  or  to  th€  aid  which  tUetr 
tfcuevolcnt   in^sthutiona  recerved. 

r.'iu  }{  Ik'  tlie  T-i\nd  devt.'l(jpmi;rU  uf 
Cithol it: Hy  here  vYhich  has  prompt- 
ed the  proposed  iniioviitioii  >  Arc 
iHeee  exemptions^  which  have  btm 
hairded  down  from  the  time  of  tjitf 
fathers,  I o  b^j  nltcred  It^'cattst?  Caili" 
olicity  h^is  h.td  l;er  tilKire  m  the 
common  pr«>L;r(:Bs?  L*jI  ti  LVth  ;ind 
error  g^tipl^-  on  a  fair  Sknd  open 
field,  is  tiicn;  fear  that  trutli  wiil 
be  worsteti  in  the  strn 

If  the  exemption  ol  . 
perty  from  taxaiion  be  sc 
eviL  and  dan^^er  lo  the 
those  whom  Ain^rricnns  ( 
are  content  to  regard  as  thetr  great 
statestnen  ittiist  have  been  very 
short-sighted  men  after  all  to  pass 
by,  one  after  another,  so  glaring  m 
eviL  For  the  growth  of  cluirch 
property  is  not  a  thing  of  to-dLiv. 
In  hift  message  the  President  s;\ys 
lime  he  believes  that  "in  1850  the 
IS^jmh  pmperty  of  tbe  UHtisd 

or"'?tate,  amounted  to  about  eighty- 
three  million  dollars.  In  i860  the 
amount  had  doubled.  In  1875  it 
is  about  one  thousand  million  dol- 
lars." 

Mr.  Andrews  questions  the  esti- 
mate for  1875  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  too  high.  But  let  that  pass. 
'J'he  following  table,  given  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  shows  the  increase  in  va- 
lue,  according  to  the  census,  of  the 
property  of  the  ten  principal  church- 
es for  the  last  twenty  years  : 


Methodist,  . 
Kotnan  Catholic, 
Presbyterian, 
Uaptist, 
Episcopalian, 
Cungrcj^ational, 
Kefonncd,  . 
Lutheran,  . 
Unitarian,  . 
L'ni  versa!  ist, 


1850 
$14,825,670 
9.as6.753 
14.543.780 
11,630,855 
11,375.610 
8,001,995 
4,116,280 
2,909,711 
3,280,822 
1,718,316 


i860 
$33,683.37* 
36,744.  "9 
3»4.»7.359 
'9.789.378 
21,665,698 
13.327,5" 
4.4S3.8» 
5.385.179 
4.338,316 
2,856.095 


1870 
!  69.854,"! 
60.9B5.S5S 
S^!^65,2S6 
41,608,198 
36.Si4.549 
25,069.698 
16,134,470 
»4.9»7.747 
6,282,675 
S.69tt.3a5 


J8i,649,797  $156,470,846  $330.32-1.595 


The  gradation,  it  will  be  seen, 


baa  been  pretty  steady,  and  y 

parntivcly  no  more  marked  1^ 
It  n  as  in  r  ^60j  or  ihan  il 
pruiKi!)ly»  in    i  In  tllSl 

h(HV*.'VL"r,  the  Cathcilics  weit t 
four  religious  bodies,  and  a 
equalled  by  one.  Ten  yent? 
they  stood  srrond*  and  akt 
oXhQt  im  ye-irs  st~rond  ^till, 
roumled  as  tliev;j.rL'  by  je^ilnii 
they  offer  fair  game,  th( 
m«n  In  search  ni  poll 
Atl  was  right  so  long 
ers  reaped  an  advantage  orer 
olies;  but  the  moment  thcreai 
any  prospect  of  Otholic?  rt 
an  ndvMniage  equally  with  tN 
the  cry  is  ;  The  country  is  ii 
ger,  and  f;an  only  t»  stved  y 
ing  church  prop<?r:y.  Wi 
blind  as  not  to  see  rhroTi^!! 
fiimsy  pretext  ? 

Not  Mr,  Andrews  cerlamh 
no  words  of  aiirs  could 

forcibk  thgLEi 

lis  u  ell  to  gel  down  at  ojh  e 
bottom  fact,  which  is  that  wh; 
euphemistic  phrases  may  be  1 
ed  to,  a  desire  to  obstruc 
growth  and  circumscribe  tl 
fliience  of  the  Roman  O 
Church  gives  whatever  vita 
may  possess  to  the  proposil 
tax  church  property." 

But  supposing  this  change 
made,  is  it  to  be  imagined 
moment  that  the  progress  ( 
church  will  be  stopped  b 
That  is  futile.  If,  though  so 
numbers  and  at  a  great  di& 
tage,  the  church  was  able  to  rai 
self  to  her  present  position ;  if 
the  exemptions  were  all  in 
of  other  denominations,  Cal 
were  able  to  make  so  great 
gress,  is  it  to  be  supposed  tl 
these  changes,  and  by  placing 
denominations  on*an  eqnalil 
Catholics,    the  advancemei: 
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□lie  Church  is  to  be  re- 

ve  been  trained  in  the 
ool  of  poverty.  We  are 
cd  to  sacrifice.  Our  cler- 
ot  receive  higli  salaries. 
)nal  expenses  of  his  Emi- 
■t  Cardinal-Archbishop  are 
s  than  those  of  many  a 
amily  in  New  York  City. 

we  iiave  arms  to  work 
church  of  God  shall  not 
vaX  is  necessary  to  give  it 
;ven  if  we  have  to  pay 

it  besides.  In  Ireland 
s  and  people  have  shared 
t  in  the  midst  of  the  fam- 

in  fear  of  death,  until 
few  years.  In  Germany 
•w  about  to  part  with  our 

under  the  wicked  injus- 
le  state,  rather  than  sub- 
interference  in  the  affairs 
ence.  Is  any  person  fool- 
;h  to  imagine  that  a  few 
lore  or  less,  of  taxation  is 
dishearten  or  frighten  us.? 
Mut  to  make  our  people 
iral,  if  you  want  to  see 
tholic  churches  and  the 
rtopping  roof  and  spire  in 
\  just  ])ut  us  on  our  met- 
;cution  is  our  legacy.  Ma- 


tyrdom  is  our  life.  The  cross  on 
our  brows  is  no  empty  symbol. 
These  are  our  feelings.  We  have 
no  alarm  whatever. 

Tiiese  proposed  innovations  are 
only  the  entrance  of  a  wedge  that^ 
driven  home,  will  disturb  the  foun- 
dations of  our  government ;  will 
create  religious  strife,  and  blast 
the  hopes  of  freedom,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  all  the  world  over. 
They  count,  however,  without  their 
host  who  think  that  the  American 
people  are  prepared  to  enter  on 
such  a  career ;  and  the  politicians 
who  hope  to  ride  into  power  by 
Iwakening  the  spirit  of  fanaticism 
and  religious  bigotry  among  us,  if 
their  names  be  held  in  memory  at 
all,  will  at  no  remote  period  be 
pointed  out  with  the  finger  of  scorn 
and  contumely  as  the  disturbers 
of_  that  peace  and  harmony  which 
ought  always  to  reign  in  a  just 
people,  and  which  it  is  the  true 
policy  of  all  government  and  the 
duty  of  all  citizens  to  foster  and 
maintain.  We  say  nothing  at  the 
present  regarding  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  these  proposed  in- 
novations, and  of  the  secret  band^ 
ing  together  of  men  to  carry  them 
out. 


It  il^eiir  mul night,  T  am  alotiC 
ift  my  i:cllj  ;uviMtni;j;  the  inystr.'rjoiis 
guide  vvJio  brought  me  hiiher,  and 
tvho  will  return  lo  call  me  for  the 
office  of  Matins. 

I  Ibten  t«  every  sound,  seekmg 
to  understand  its  bnguage,  0itfv 
ring  the  fust  hour  I  still  heard  step^ 
from  time  to  time  in  x\\v  dist.iiicef 
theri  ^L^]f  opened  tny  door  and 
looke<j^n^idc.  At  tl^e  end  of  tke 
doisteHswIiite  figiire  appeared^ 
carryi^Vt^dl  light  in  its  hand. 
It  ap]irnacbed  at  n  slow  }i;ire, 
stoppeil  JUMr  :i  jTi]|-ir,  and  ijts:i|>[ jeer- 
ed un<  !t  r  I  he  urche^. 

.  So 
^hado 

a  few  low-spoken  words,  .  .  . 
bells  which  answered  each  other ; 
then,  little  by  little,  everything  is 
extinguished  and  silent.  .  .  , 
There  is  not  another  sound,  an- 
other breath  ;  .  .  .  but  still  I  listen, 
and  cannot  cease  to  listen. 

Is  it  indeed  myself  who  am  in 
this  monastery  }  Was  I,  only  to- 
day, yet  in  the  midst  of  the  living  } 
Can  one  single  day  comprise  so 
many  things.?  This  which  is  just 
ending  has  been  so  full,  so  strange, 
that  I  cannot  well  recount  all  that 
has  happened  in  it. 

And  yet  it  was  but  this  morning 
that  I  was  at  Aix,  in  the  midst  of 
light  and  noise  and  gayety.  .  .  . 
Tlie  children  were  gambolling 
around  me  !  All  at  once  some  one 
said  :  Suppose  we  go  to  the 
Graade  Chartreuse!'*  It  was  said 
just  as  one  would  say  anything  else. 
We  set  out,  as  if  for  an  ordinary  ex- 


curs  [on »  a  ]varty  of  pteMMire. 

B  bad  jii  i.A  i  -  ii  M^s  M\  ri'ii 

which  were  incrc.iwd  by  tbfl 
tlons  of  other  ntembens  of  t 
and  we  start  m  ttie 
speeches  and  memiaeii 
So  loing  i^s  we  pTorc 
valley  this  is  all  vrry 
ro^d  rises  *.\nd  dc^crn4i 
through  the  vineyards  ! 
rock^  while  thewurm 
south  gently  move^  tite 
ing  verdure.    *riteii,  nflcr  f 
the  ^lank  of  the  mouniaiiu  K 
down  toward  the 
fhine,  disco v< 


at  the  foot  of  the  JDeseri, 
perceiving   the  entrance 
gorge,  that  one  begins  to  und 
something   more ;  ... 
then  that  jesting  is  silence 
gayety  grows  grave. 

Then,  on  arriving  at  the 
Mort,  we  become  altogether 
Already  we  had  ceased  to 
we  now  ceased  to  speak,  I 
garded  with  a  sort  of  stupe 
this  road  without  issue, 
seemed  to  end  in  chao? 
mountains  rose  defiantly  be 
overlapping  and  minglint 
each  other,  and  here  and  the 
ring  the  way  with  huge  ma: 
precipitous  rock ;  the  gigant 
seem  to  rise  to  the  clouds,  a 
rents  from  unknown  heights 
if  from  heaven,  while  the 
crowd  upon,  before,  aroun 
seem  to  say,  "  No  fiirther  sh 
go."    As  we  come  to  a  i 


A  Night  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 
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if  all  progress  were  indeed 
lul  ;  two  immense  blocks 
ross  each  otlier  completely 
horizon.  .  .  .  We  approach 
•  wever,  and  it  opens  again, 
s  forming  a  sort  of  Titanic 
roof  overhead,  and  falling 

the  form  of  three  bridges, 
ve  the  other,  the  horses 
ng  to  climb  a  road  which 
:annot  take  in. 
frhilst  one  is  lost  in  these 
what  a  perfect  dream  of 

begins  to  break  overhead  ! 
s  of  the  most  exquisite 
rem  as  if  suspended  far 
\  silvery  rocks  jutting  out 
:)ng  their  black  firs,  gigan- 
grasping  the  heigius  of  the 
:s,  their  crowns  of  verdure 
5  in  the  wind.  ...  It  is  a 

apparition.  One  has  vis- 
ne's  childiiood  of  unknown 
of  enchanted  forests  guard- 
:nii,  but  one  never  thought 
miplate  these  marvels  in 

all  at  once,  the  mountains 
,  tlie  torrents  disappear, 
the  midst  of  a  gorge  rise 
nts  and  spires.  ...  It  is 
lastery.    There   it  stands, 

by  these  lofty  sentinels,  in 
nbre  amphitlieatre,  which 
e  desolation  itself  if  (}od 
scattered  there  all  the  magi- 
ties  of  his  creation. 

is  not  a  village,  not  a 
not  a  wayfarer — nothing; 

La  Chartreuse.  No  soli- 
i  be  compared  to  that ! 
;  summit  of  St.  Bernard  and 
implon  monasteries  destin- 
e  relief  of  travellers  present 
es  to  the  passage  of  the 

In  the  sandy  deserts  the 
lated  convents  find  them- 

the  road  of  the  caravans; 

this  road  conducts  to  no- 
:  is  a  silent  gorge ;  it  is  the 


Valley  of  Contemplation ;  it  is  the 
greatest  solitude  that  one  can  im- 
agine. 

And  when  from  those  heights 
one  has  seen  the  gradual  approach 
of  night;  seen  these  masses  of  rock 
and  of  verdure  enfolded  in  the  vast 
shadows;  and,  at  .the  summons  of 
the  monastery  bell,  has  seen  the 
last  of  the  white  robes  descend  from 
the  mountain,  he  feels  that  it  is  one 
of  those  moments  in  a  life  which 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Then, 
after  having  stayed  awhile  to  con- 
template this  scene,  I  rose  and 
came  to  knock  at  this  door,  which 
#ias  been  to  so  many  others  as  the 
gate  of  the  tomb.  .  .  .  ACarthusian 
monk  brought  rae  to  my  cell,  went 
his  way  in  silence,  and  since  then  I 
have  been. left  to  my  reflections. 

There  are,  then,  men  who  in  the 
morning  were  in  their  homes,  in 
the  midst  of  their  friends,  in  life, 
and  stir,  and  the  noise  of  the  ou- 
te» world.  .  .  .  They  have  climbed 
this  mountain,  they  have  sought 
this  Desert y  have  knocked  at  this 
gate;  it  has  closed  upon  them,  .  .  . 
and  for  ever. 

'I'hcy  have,  as  I,  sat  down  at  this 
table ;  they  have  gazed  at  the  wails 
of  their  cell,  and  have  said  to  them- 
selves :  "  Behold  henceforth  my 
horizon.'*  Then  they  have  heard* 
the  sound  of  these  bells,  the  echo 
of  these  litanies,  and  they  have 
said  to  themselves :  **  We  shall 
henceforth  hear  no  other  voice." 

You  see,  one  reads  these  things 
in  the  works  of  poets,  one  sees 
them  represented  in  the  drama;  but 
one  must  find  one's  self  actually  in 
a  real  cell,  and  one  must  sleep  there, 
to  conceive  anything  of  the  reality 
of  a  monastic  life. 

To  awake  here  in  the  morning; 
to  rise  and  eat,  alone,  the  food 
which  comes  to  you  through  a  lit- 
tle wicket,  like  that  of  a  prisoner ; 


ta  ineetf  when  ose  tf^vefs€9  Ibt 
cloister,  otlier  altsdowa  ««rb0  sstttlfi 

i'tiu  hi  ^iit^nt  c ;  in  go  hom  %hn 
teHiirch  \o  the  c^.[\,  Irtim  the  cell  to 
nie  church,  ajul  to  u^iv  to  srir 
WiLC  it  b  alwavi  and  ahvayji  to  b^* 

^  Alwayil  .  ,  *  Ali  Ureugli  | 
of  ritthi^ri  there  is  no  mail  life^  no 

mort!  s[>jr'.\  iKj  mtpic  titiM!*  1 1  IS 
I  lie  hi -111111  ii;;  ii\  fr-tcinity.  One  is 
Oil  ihf.'  ii*t>:-iMol'i  oi"  thr  ui finite, 
Hfld  it  se^nisi  as  it  all  ilu^^  a.Uure 
^IKi  -Qtily  Ueen  t  real  ni  l  t  i  Liive  ili@se 
||Mf|i  Wginaiiis  of  eiernal  repose* 
^^■lay  B  filone !  Thethoiight  crash* 
^^^k.  No  more  to  fcrcivc  ahv* 
WWg  trniu  wiLhfHit;  lo  n[>iirir^Ji 
oul's  .si'if  wiiii  spintaaliilt's  alone; 
to  muduate»  CiOQt«fDfit4le,iand  pray. 

pmf  always;  ». .  »  to  |irs^ 
those  who  never  ^iriiy  tbeniseii?«s ; 
to  ]iTJiY  for  those  who  luive  shatt cr- 
eel vonr  :inil  vvho^  may  liitvt.* 
k-d  yoii  hnhcr ;  *  »  >  to  pray  f<jr 
those  who    have  despoiled  y«ar 

— cven'fbVttie  Inipious  ones  wtio 
come  to*  insult  you  in  your  very 
hospitality  !  And  for  all  this  one 
thing  alone  suffices:  faith. 

A  bell  has  rung ;  it  is  the  hour 
of  Matins.  Some  one  knocks  at 
my  door.  I  open,  and  they  con- 
duct me  to  the  little  stall  reserved 
for  travellers.  At  first  the  obscu- 
rity is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  anything.  The  church 
is  empty,  and  none  of  the  tapers 
are  lighted.  Then  a  door  opens  in 
the  distance,  and  the  monks  enter 
in  procession,  each  holding  a  long 
,  dark-lantern,  of  which  the  slanting 
gleams  dimly  lessen  the  darkness 
of  the  chapel.  They  repair  to  their 
stalls,  and  the  Office  begins. 

It  consists  principally  of  a  mo- 
notonous psalmody  of  an  implaca- 
ble rhythm,  of  which  one  scarcely 
perceives  the  first  murmurs,  and 


which  scenwr  at  if  it  wottM  i 
mdm    I  g&i£e  atl  tlie^e  talf 

\irt's,  ihcsi:  motiontt-s  hcx4|i 
Wh.tt  Ims  bcrt'ii  tiie  dr-Miv^ofll 
t:M  l\  ?  What  i -hAii'^/'n,  ^ti 
;ind  wit  hip,  have  ied  ihem  ll 
What  hiv^  they  stiiTt^rcd  ?  Aj( 
th^f  iuffer  MiU?  What  )m 
ruie  of  their  order  done  im  i 

—3 Jilt  sEiH  thtr  ]P:^jhuodv  gMr\^ 
At  nsncs  thtiy  riitj,  uUdfiB| 
sue  ins  to  be  n  sort  o£  kn 
then  tUcy  Ml  yrosirai 
wm%  stretched  Gitl 
the  lights  dt^f 
noticing  hut  darknc! 

SI  fterJiHH  ii^i   ll    Uiiin    lltTliV.lf  \\€ 

ti^nguisiJKd,  A^lt^r  whi^:h  tla^j 
m^pll^r,  the  ]»sAlmody  itm 
eeSf  and  Uius  it 


isiraieyH| 


When  the  rsstn^  SUtt 
the  summits  of  the 
from  nvy  p^ilL  t*  exL  laimtntj 
light  .it  htst !   H^id  to  the  ligU 
Qpeid  tn/  wfitd^w  ^nd  look  0^ 

such  as  It  was  in  the  night,  i 
it  in  the  day.  In  vain  may  t 
mount  above  the  horizon  tc 
warmth  into  this  gorge — the 
tery  remains  cold  and,  as  i 
insensible;  in  vain  his  rays  d 
on  the  walls,  glitter  on  the 
and  set  the  rocks  on  fire. 
There  are  living  men,  but  oi 
not  see  them,  one  does  n( 
them ;  only  a  wagon  drawn 
en  crosses  the  meadow,  folio 
a  monk,  and  some  "beggars 
proaching  the  monastery  gat 
Then,  without  guide  or  di 
I  plunge  into  the  forest  in 
of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Bruno 
forest  is  of  incomparable  1 
neither  Switzerland  nor  th< 
nees  contain  anything  like  it 
digious  trees  rise  to  an  ii 
height,  wrapping  their  j 
roots  about  the  rocks.    In  ih 
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aters  wliich  mnrinur  on 
le    unknown  vegetations 

siicltering  at  their  feet  a 
ferns,  tall  grass,  and 
^vcry  dewy  feather  and 
ng  iinng,  as  it  were,  with 

stones,  uj)on  which  the 
>  liere  and  there  rays  of 
touclies  of  fire.  There  is 
.vild  enchantment  which 
^n  nor  ])encil  ever  can  de- 
1  in  the  midst  of  these 

rises,  from  a  rock,  the 
f  S.  IJriino.  'Inhere  it  was 
visions  appeared  to  him, 

he  caused  a  spring  of  wa- 
»w  forth  ;  but  to  me  the 
(lerful  of  all  the  miracles 
end  was  tliat  of  his  getting 
.iH  — the  fact  of  his  reach- 
)ot  of  this  desert,  hatchet 

cutting  down  the  trees 
rred  his  entrance,  wrest- 
wild  animals,  the  masters 
rest,  and  having  no  other 

than  the  torrent's  bed; 
nting  upward^,  in  spile  of 
ns,  in  spite  of  the  rocks,  in 
everything;  never  finding 
>st  enough,  but  ever  stnig- 
her  and  liigher  still.  'I'he 

too,  that  of  his  having  fix- 
If  at  last  upon  that  spot, 
have  called  companions 
im,  who  constructed  each 

hermitage  about  his  own; 
iving,  in  Ood's  name,  taken 
n  of  these  inaccessible 
IS,  all  of  which  are  sur- 

by  a  cross,  and  to  have 
in  order  which  spread  itself 
whole  Christian  world,  and 
still  existing. 

le  hour  of  departure  has 
At  the  moment  of  quit- 
solitude  we  again  reflect. 

and  Italy  lie  spread  out 
our  feet;  .  .  .  that  is  to 

>sions,  hatred,  strife.  .  .  . 

ould  we  descend   again  ? 


Why  resume  the  burden  of  ambi- 
tions, rivalries,  the  harness  of  social 
conventionalities.^  To  what  pur- 
pose is  it,  since  the  end  at  last 
must  come  alike  to  all? 

We  look  around,  we  reflect,  and 
then,  after  having  well  meditated, 
we  all  descend. 

At  the  foot  of  the  desert  we  find 
again  huts,  then  cottages,  by  and 
by  a  village.  With  movement  and 
life  we  find  our  speech  again,  and 
with  speech  discussion.  Overwhelm- 
ed until  then  by  the  wild  beauty  of 
all  around  us  and  by  the  majesty 
of  its  silence,  the  sceptics  only  now 
recommence  the  criticisms  which 
were  cut  short  the  evening  before  : 
**  What  services  do  these  monks 
render  to  mankind  }  To  what  pur- 
pose do  they  bury  themselves  upon 
those  heights,  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  below?" 

I  answer  nothing.  These  are 
difficult  questions.  Later  we  shall 
knoHv  which  has  chosen  the  better 
part,  those  who  act  or  those  who 
pray ;  only  I  remember  that  whilst 
thirty  thousand  Israelites,  were 
fighting  in  the  plain,  Moses,  alone 
on  the  mountain,  with  his  amis 
stretched  out  towards  heaven,  im- 
plored the  God  of  armies.  When 
his  arms  fell  through  weariness,  the 
Amalekites  prevailed ;  and  when  he 
raised  them,  Israel  was  victorious ; 
and  seeing  this,  he  caused  his  arms 
to  be  supported,  until  the  enemies 
of  Israel  were  overcome. 

While  we  are  debating  we  cross 
Saint  Laurent,  Les  Echelles,  and 
the  Valley  du  (iuiers.  Here  is 
Chambery  cn  fitCy  with  its  flags,  its 
concourse  of  francs  -  tireurs^  and 
bands  of  music;  but  although  we 
have  returned  to  outer  life,  we 
have  brought  away  with  us  some- 
thing of  the  solitude  we  have  left, 
where  it  seems  as  if  the  earth 
ended. 


^    Believe  ixiCf  reader^  and  do  jmi 

ray  words  when  fm  f  bit  il>e*€ 
IsTids*  Tht  sight  of  La  Grande 
Chattreiiscf  is  one  o(  the  inusl  pfiwci- 
fili  L-iiioliotis  here  bt^Iov/,  To  what* 
ever  rt^UgioLi  you  lusLy  lieloug,  if 


thcHiglii  of  the  It£e  to 
will  preserre  m  intpertthili 

inenibnmce  of  a.  nigUt  Npent  ; 
monastery,  and  nili  fed  m 
are  J30t  altogether  Uih  same 
Liuil  ycm  were  wl3 
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^iSt^TJm  COMTlMfOKAllfSi  00  UES 

Fat  Clavdio  Jannei.  Ouvrage  prifc- 
d'une  Xiettre  de  M.  Lt?  Pby. 
fi*"  E.  Plon*  1676. 
siuihor  af  this  volume  htis  read 
carefully  and  scriaitsly  it  Jar^c  nunibct 
£>f  works,  by  diflVrtint  Amencan,  Fryiich^ 
and  English  wrIterSp  dcVQied  to  eiti  ex- 
phiTinitiuii  o(  the  insfitiilions  uf  the 
Unite  J  StiUOs.  ;iiiJ  io  Ihc  histnrv  ni"i*J  -M}- 
cial  condition  *>(  the  ccuiniry.  Mt  sbijivs 
also  ^  remark abic  acnuiunLinrc  whh  \hc 
rn^g^i/An^^  mtd  i^e\v^p:ipi  f s  of  ihe  Unitud 
St;i[i.:s,  .si>  far  a?  they  btaron  the  snbjci!l^ 
of  which  he  treats.  His  book,  indeed, 
must  have  cost  him  years  of  assiduous 
labor. 

M.  Jannet  gives  a  just  and  impartial 
exposition  of  the  laws  and  political  princi- 
ples of  our  country,  as  also  of  its  present 
social  condition.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a 
foreigner  displayed  so  conscientious  a 
study  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  Ameri 
can  civilization.  He  professes  to  have 
entered  upon  his  study  and  his  work 
without  any  preconceived  theory — a  pro- 
fession not  unusual  with  authors,  and  for 
the  most  part,  probably,  honestly  made. 
It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  profess,  an- 
other thing  to  adhere  to  the  profession. 
Were  it  possible  for  authors  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  profession  made  by  M. 
Jannet,  literature  and  all  of  which  it 
treats  would  certainly  not  suffer  there- 
from. But  he  who  imagines  he  has  at- 
tained to  so^just  and  fair  a  position  is 
the  least  free  from  illusion.  The  posi- 
tion is  simply  unattainable,  and  M. 
Jannet  is  scarcely  to  be  blamed  if  he  has 
not  quite  reached  his  ideal. 

Xwo  classes  of  authors  have  written 


Aboat  the  United 
&ta|a$t  every  tiling  in 
oilier  In  a  somlire  bue. 
imigs  t0  the  luttGr  cl$^, 
his  volume  he  f«»tens  up 
torn  iliat  tKrefiianft  the 
wd&m  0$  the  tcpitUlic. 
mcftttloti  of  tlic»c  symp 
nnd       pcnifii^l  would  do 
our  ^prtsod-c^Ie  oratot^, 

1!  Untict  has  cTidcmly  i| 
coiirittjrSnlandilg  this  InHttcoce 

hiive  t:?ti;^m:riLtt:d  tht  good  sii3r2i 
fictm  poliriLal  Sork'i3\  lie  ^  c 
fu\  U>t  ifRirti>nc  uf  tlii:iL]-,di!  ^]\o 
too  great  a  preponderance  in 
and  influence  its  present  tr 
state  too  powerfully  in  the  dire 
the  United  States.  Whether  or 
was  called  for  is  not  a  question 
consider.  The  book,  regarded  j 
partial  exposition  of  the  preset 
tion  of  the  United  States,  resen 
picture  of  an  artist,  the  backgi 
which  is  painted  with  a  Prer 
exactness,  while  the  foregroun 
unfinished,  and  the  whole  worl 
quently,  incomplete.  Had  the 
purpose  of  the  book  been  procl 
the  beginning,  wc  should  hav< 
with  a  more  favorable  eye. 

In  his  last  chapter,  however, 
net  holds  out  some  hope  for  ti 
of  the  American  Republic.  In 
sent  commercial  depression,  11 
cent  success  of  the  Democratic 
the  number  of  families  %vho  fa 
served  the  primitive  virtues  and 
of  our  forefathers,  and  in  the  pn 
Catholicity  he  sees  a  ground 
hope,  and  concludes  his  work  bj 
"  Men  arc  everywhere  prosperoi 
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,  according  as  they  observe  or 
he  divine  law.  All  their  free 
ists  in  choosing  between  these 
s  of  the  problem  of  life,  and  all 
s  of  the  spirit  of  innovation  only 
linst,  without  ever  being  able  to 
he  eternal  bounds  set  by  God  to 
ious  feebleness  of  the  creature, 
lies  the  lesson  that  the  young 
□f  the  New  World  sends  from 
le  ocean  and  across  the  mirage 
id  prosperity  to  the  old  nations 
e,  too  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
of  the  great  modern  error,  and 
St  their  own  traditions." 
net's  work  is  worthy  of  a  more 
notice,  which  will  be  given  it  at 
te.  The  book  may  be  ordered 
rom  the  publisher  in  France. 

;lic  Life  of  Our  Lord.  II. 

ing  of  the  Beatitudes.    By  H. 

ridge,  S.J.  London :  Burns  & 
1075.    (New  York  :  Sold  by 

tholic  Publication  Society.) 

»  a  new  volume  in  the  series 
intended,  when  complete,  to 

he  entire  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
already  commended  the  pre- 

olumc,  and   can  only,  at  pre- 

2w  tiie  expression  of  our  con- 
in  the  unanimous  verdict  of 

t  jud.gcs,  which  awards  a  very 

A  of  praise  to  Father  Coleridge's 

far  as  it  is  as  yet  given  to  the 

kcly  to  become  extensive  when 
ple:cd,  since  the  present  volume 
up  v.ilh  the  author's  introduc- 
:irks  on  tlic  missionary  life  of 
.  and  the  exposition  of  one  por- 
hc  Sermon  on  the  Mount — to 
k  iiitudos.  It  is  a  work  which  is, 
^caking,  s/ci  ^i^^rfirris  in  our  lan- 
d  indeed  in  all  modern  litcra- 
owv  hard  to  describe  in  such  a 
)  ;;ive  an  accurate  notion  of  its 
!:d  scope  to  a  person  wlio  has 
some  portion  of  its  contents, 
or  has  drawn  from  the  most 
and  from  the  purest  sources, 
himself  mcuitakd  in  a  very  at- 
nd  minute  manner  upon  the 
rrials  fuinii^hed  him  by  the  sa- 
of  his  i.lLn.li<;?.  He  proceeds 
nuicliy,  carefully,  like  the  pa- 
mi:i.i:  >r  of  a  manuscript  text, 
s  pi'.ccs  with  hKre  and  small 
.11  i  l.i')oratelv  fmislied.  The 
r'olu.ne  gives  us  a  sketch  of 


Galilee,  the  scene  of  the  preaching  and 
miracles  of  our  divine  Redeemer  during 
his  first  year  of  public  ministry,  which 
makes  at  once  the  idea  of  that  ministry, 
of  its  extraordinary  laboriousncss,  its  ex- 
tent, and  the  multitude  of^  wonderful 
works  comprehended  within  its  brief 
period,  ten  times  more  vivid  than  it  can 
be  made  by  a  mere  peru^l  of  the  Gospel 
narrative.  In  this  respect  it  is  espe- 
cially interesting  and  instructive  for  those 
who  are  themselves  engaged  in  mission- 
ary labors.  We  have  a  picture  placed 
before  our  minds  of  the  real  nature  of 
Our  Lord's  public  life  and  ministry,  and 
grouped  around  it  arc  other  pictures,  as 
illustrations,  from  the  lives  of  the  great 
missionary  saints.  When  the  author  ap 
proaches  to  his  principal  theme  in  this 
volume — the  Sermon  on  the  Mount— he 
makes  the  whole  scene  and  all  its  cir- 
cumstances appear  before  us  like  a  fine 
dioramic  view.  lie  is  not,  however,  of 
that  meretricious  school  to  which  Renan 
and  Beecher  have  given  a  false  and  mo- 
mAitary  Stlat^  as  unworthy  of  the  divine 
subject  as  the  homage  of  another  class 
of  witnesses  on  whom  Our  Lord  fre- 
quently imposed  silence.  The  poetic, 
literary,  and  picturesque  charms  of  Father 
Coleridge's  style  are  subservient  to  his 
theological,  doctrinal,  and  moral  exposi- 
tion of  sacred  truths.  It  is  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  the  Scrij^ures,  and  of  the  fathers, 
doctors,  and  saints  of  the  church,  whic!i 
we  are  invited  and  allured  to  drink  from 
the  ornamented  chalice. 

Thi:  Holy  Ways  of  the  Cross;  or,  A 
Short  Treatise  on  the  Varioi's  Tri- 
als AND  Afflictions,  Lntkrior  and 
exti-.rior,  to  which  the  spiriti  al 
Life  is  Scrject,  and  the  Me.\ns  of 
Making;  a  Good  Use  Thereof.  Tians 
lated  from  the  French  of  Henri-Mario 
Houdon,  Archdeacon  of  Evreux.  By 
Edward  llealy  Thompson.  M.A.  Lon- 
don :  Burns,  Oates  &  (^o.  iSy^.  (Nev.- 
York  :  Sold  by  The  Catholic  Publica- 
tion Society.) 

Whoever,  after  reading  the  title  of 
this  book,  thinks  that  a  trcraisc  of  this 
kind  would  be  useful  and  helpful,  ami 
wishes  to  find  such  a  book  as  may  really 
do  the  scr\'ice  promised  by  the  title,  will 
probably  be  satisfied  with  the  book  it- 
self. It  is  sMndard  and  approved,  and 
has  been  well  translated  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, whose  preface  contains  some  excel- 
lent and  timely  remarks  of  his  own. 


TttK  SroKY  CT  Peter.  By  W,  D,  S. 
LoniJon  :  Hti  ms  Uates.  ^Nw 
York:  Sold  by  Tfiii  CaihoJk  Publtca- 

lUtU  ij<iok  piarpons  to  be  a  i^im^ 
pIePlL*tcli  o\  liic  liic  of  the  Prince  of  th^.^ 
Ap6^it1o-5.  It  will  serve  to  rctMH  thi? 
prtri<  i]'^!  t.vL'LVi^  in  hii.  lilV,  ^M»i.t  []tcri.:fnr'j 


The  binding'^  type, 
and  el^fganL  The 
of  ihij  hook  Ls  evidently  pious, 
Hhcicfuie       sluink  from  ctlliciffiflg 
^  tninurel/.    The  *^tyle  also  is  plei»- 
"  I  ftadabJc.    It  is  to  be  n^greft^, 
&t  thfz  author  did  not  tftl^ift 
^pMns  vrith  Ills  task*   Il  j 

^f:  subjpctf;  mfid  difise 
^•WiOt  pmer,  atit  tmi 

[  10  •Wtife.  But  tYsey      tlso  1 
Ay  eonsifitctiqr  and  oMer. 
pr^  forth  their  prodcictibns,  to 

respect  for  those  w^o  ar,.„„^. 
1  lo  btiy  them.  Good-vv^iM  doei  %^t 
slovc^ilincs^p  afi^]  v/c  bcurtily 
^sli  (hriT  VV,  D.  S/*  had  phf  uvn  i*  dc<:p- 
5iu'n!;e  of  thfs  trurh.  1  he  fact  that  a 
'^ook  IS  soaaU  and  ea^vily  read  dee^  no: 
free  the  writer  from  a  ihorotiErb  aita}y5i>5 
of  hi^  !fiiih|ccl  ancl  cii^yihjytTievit  oi  cilT 
sources  of  information  regarding  it.  The 
present  work  is  serviceable  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  real  treatise  on  the  position 
and  office  of  S.  Peter.  It  is  nothing 
more  ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  it  is  not. 


The  first  Is  a  eoTHrcnl^M  wii^ 
edUed  text  of  the  acts  of  6t  I 
Councittio  which  is  apprndedtll 
the  tpUcopai  sees  ind  prdjrtnifi 
Htfiiifi^  In  the  eofire  CatOjoAk  i 
The  second  is  one  |ionioo  ot  ibe 
ficfjDt  co!|f*ction  of  modern  couac 
li^hctl  at  M.uia-Utach.  and  contj 
aL:ts^^^■  B][U'?]i  :ind  North  AdiLriG* 
cHs  hchJ  Ljii3rin>j|"  ilvj  pist  cenrcT 
speak mij[t*  precisely,  Jfom  iivjt 

C  Al .  J 1  CTtON  '5  G  R  OF,     T  F-  D  F  \>!  L 
5£N    liiltALIi.     Ucbcr^tLrt  VIM 

Lorioser.    3d  j  krdef*  I 

^^SUIiiut  s^aak  from  (lefnon^ 
f ti*  mofit  or  thk  f al 
Ttif  Odcniui  Iftocitttfo  1^ 
'  Cftl4«Kia  in  tbe  edfi! 


Dr.  Anton  Btrlte^r*  Htl^ 

btir^.    i^tt.  j 

Wc  have  heru  lo  two 
f^rthiftinjus  f^cillecHort  of  mry 
/.'h'v-.V'.\'%  in  pTi>?;c  nnd  ■rer^c,  iijci* 
short  pieces  which  must  be  very: 
for  children  and  others  who  lik 
tcrtain  themselves  with  curious  c 
ends  of  this  sort. 


Lehrbugh  des  katholischen  und  pro- 

TESTANTISCHEN  KiRCHENRECHTS.  Von 

Dr.  Fried  rich  H.  Vering.  Herder,  Frei- 
burg. 1875. 

A  number  of  the  most  learned  Catho- 
lic theologians  of  Germany  have  com- 
bined together  to  prepare  a  complete 
theological  library.  The  present  volume 
on  canon  law  makes  the  fifth  thus  far 
issued.  This  library  is  one  which  will 
be  very  valuable  lo  German  priests  or 
those  who  read  (>crman.  The  names  of 
Uergcnroihcr,  Schcobcn,  and  other  wri- 
ters of  similar  rank  who  arc  contributors 
sufficiently  guarantee  its  excellence. 

Acta  et  Di  crktv  Concilii  Vaticani. 
Collcciio  Laccnsis,  tom.  iii.  Herder, 
Freiburg.  1875. 

These  and  other  publications  o!"  t  c 
Herder  publishing:  house  arc  imported 
by  the  enterprising  firm  of  the  Benzigers. 


The  Sacrifice  of  the  EuaiAi 
OTHER  Doctrines  of  the  C 
Church  Explained  and  Vini 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Garsid< 
don:  Burns  &  Oates,  1^75 
York  :  Sold  by  The  Catholic  1 
tion  Society.) 

This  is  a  very  thoughtful  and 
treatise  on  the  Sacrifice  of  the  M: 
though  not  directly  controvcrsia 
very  lucid  and  satisfactory  vin 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  ti 
Eucharist  considered  as  a  sacrific 
The  volume  contains  also  esi 
Definitions  of  the  Catholic  la 
istence  of  the  church  in  relation  t 
lure.  Tradition  as  a  vehicle  of  C 
coctrine  Tiic  Atonement  and 
torv,  '  and  other  subjects,  all  < 
well  written,  and  some,  such  as 
on"  Definitions  of  the  Catholic  Fa 
ciipicd  with  discussion  of  qi 
which  ere  frequently  talked  of 
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and  upon  which  it  is  important 

:lcar  and  accurate  notions. 

[iSK' UTIONS  OF  Annam  :  A  His- 
f  Cnrisiianiiy  in  Cochin  China 
onkinor.  By  J.  R.  Shortland, 
London  :  Burns  &  Gates.  1S75. 
I'ork  :  Sold  by  The  Catholic  Pub- 
ri  Society.) 

id  an  account  a  few  days  since 
hundred  Catholic  priests  who 
rs  Tn'xo  were  transported  from 

0  Siberia  by  the  Russian  gov- 
;  three  hundred  have  died,  and 
s  can  survive  but  a  little  while, 
ily  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper, 
yrs  die  as  of  old,  and  we  scarcely 
icir  sufferings.  The  missionary 
he  church,  too,  is  almost  forgot- 
ler  children  who  are  living  at 
in  comfort ;  and  yet  it  is  carried 
11  quarters  of  the  globe.  Our 
if  we  be  worthy  to  call  them  by 
10,  are  toiling,  suffering,  dying 
t  and  the  souls  of  men  in  far-off 
;  of  wliich  wc  seem  not  to  care 
:now  anything.  Here  is  a  book, 
:resting  and  consoling,  full  of 
facts  and  heroic  examples,  writ- 
ly  and  simply.  It  is  a  history 
tianity  in   Cochin   China  and 

;  and  as  these  two  countries  form 
re  of  Annani,  and  the  history  of 
h  is  always  one  of  persecution, 
)h  through  suffering,  the  book 
■  l  'I  he  1\  :  st':iit:ous  of  Anncm. 
iirics  Europeans  have  been  ex- 
o:n  this  country,  into  tiie  interior 
the  only  stran-trs  who  have 
d  have  been  Catholic  niission- 

1  tlK;y  have  prone  at  the  risk  of 
s.    I'or  two  hundred  and  fifty 

apostles  of  the  church-  have 
Minfr  in  AnniJm,  and  whoever 

(.'lis  book  will  be  struck  with 
nt  the  v.'ork  they  liave  done 
sulTcrings  they  have  endured, 
ywhcre  have  tliere  been  more 
;  or  cruel  pcrsjculions,  and 
v'c  they  been  borne  with  more 
titu  Jc  and  simple  trust  in  God. 
cn  wh.at  a  wealth  of  instruction 
fs  of  tlic.-c  Annaniite  converts! 
[5  down  to  our  ov/n  day  ihou- 
i  hundred^-,  of  thtnisands  have 
tlic  f:u:h,  :uu!,  rather  than  forfeit 
;ds  and  tliousnnds  have  cndur- 

tormcnt  tlcath  itsc'.f.  Their 
:ty,  their  intelligent  faith,  their 
courage,  put  us  to  shame. 


The  last  persecution  broke  out  in 
1858,  and  raged  until  the  Christians  were 
relieved  by  the  arms  of  France,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  in  June.  1862.  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  decree  p ranting  religious 
worship  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  soil 
which  has  drunk  the  blood  of  so  many 
martyrs  will  yet  become  the  vineyard  of 
Christ. 

But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself,  and  close  this  brief  notice 
with  the  wish  that  some  one  of  our  Catho- 
lic houses  in  this  country  may  republish 
this  most  interesting  chapter  of  Catholic 
history.  • 

The  American  State  and  American 
Statesmen.  By  William  Giles  Dix. 
I  vol.  i2mo.  pp.  171.  Boston  :  Estes 
&  Lauriat.  1876. 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  days  to  meet 
with  a  non-Catholic  writer  like  Mr.  Dix, 
who  takes  his  stand  on  Christianity  and 
the  law  of  Christ  as  the  foundation  of 
all  Jight  law  and  government.  There  is 
a  class,  and  a  large  class,  of  patriots 
among  us  who  seem,  unconsciously  in- 
deed, to  resent  the  idea  that  Almiglity 
God  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  countr\'. 
To  this  class  of  men  Mf.  Di.\*s  book  will 
be  a  sharp  reminder  that  there  is  a  God 
above  us  who  rules  all  things,  and  that 
religion  and  go^rnments  did  actually 
exist  in  the  world  at  large — and  in  the 
New  World,  for  the  matter  of  that— before 
the  Mayflower  touched  these  shores. 
The  book  deals  with  just  what  its  title 
indicates :  the  American  state  and  Ame- 
rican statesmen.  Among  the  statesmen 
dealt  with  are  Abraham  Lincoln,  Charles 
Sumner,  and  several  of  the  historic  names 
that  have  lent  a  lustre  to  Congress.  But 
the  larger  and  graver  portion  of  the  book 
deals  with  the  constitution  of  the  Stales 
in  themselves  and  their  relation  to  the 
Stales  as  a  v.\iole  or  nation.  Mr.  Dix  ir. 
a  strong  and  earnest  advocate  for  his 
views  ;  ljut  his  views  in  the  present  mat- 
ter are  almost  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  general  feeling  ol  Americans.  "  Arc 
the  United  Slates  a  nation  ?"  he  boldly 
asks  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  book,  and 
his  answer  is  "yes"  and  "no."  In  a 
word,  he  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  cen- 
tralization of  sovereignty  as  opposed  to 
the  local  inde;>cudence  ot  Stales.  As 
long  as  federalism  exists,  says  Mr.  Dix, 
practicall}',  so  long  is  the  nation  exposed 
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to  disorder  and  a  renewal  of  the  dTil 
war. 

important  a  question,  it  is  needless 
to  rcmaric,  is  scarcely  to  be  settled  in  a 
book-notice ;  is,  indeed,  beyond  books 
altogether.  It  is  a  growth.  The  coun- 
ity  and  governiQcnt  alike  are  a  growth, 
and  a  growth  that  will  not  be  forced. 
They  are  just  entering  on  the  hundredth 
year  of  a  life  that  has  been  seriously 
threatened,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
theatrical  thunder  which  is  being  heard 
just  now  of  politicians  resolved  to  make 
"  a  hit."  we  cannot  but  look  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  growth  with  hope  and 
confitcncc.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the 
part  of  all  who  arc  concerned  to  guard 
that  growth  well,  to  see  that  no  weeds 
spring  up  around  it,  to  let  in  light  and 
air  and  freedom,  and  to  keep  off  all  noj|- 
ious  influences  that  would  threaten  the 
life  of  the  parent  stem.  In  the  desire  to 
do  this,  such  chapters  as  "  Christianity 
the  Inspircr  of  Nations,"  "Materialism 
the  Curse  of  America,"  and  '*  America 
a  Christian  Power,"  which  seem  us 
the  strongest  chapters  in  Mr.  Dix's  oBok, 
will  be  found  full  of  eloquent  suggestion 
and  sound,  even  solemn,  advice.  The 
book,  as  a  whole,  will  bo  found  a  very 
interesting  one.  The  writer  is  a  bold 
man.  who  certainly  has  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  wliich  lie  never  hesitates 
to  express  openly.  The  book  overruns 
with  apt  illusiriUion*'«nd  an  extraordi- 
nary eloquence.  Inch^ed,  there  is  a  f.uilt 
in  parts  of  tco  j^reat  clo(iuence,  compen- 
sated lor  over  and  over  again  by  pas- 
sages full  of  terseness,  purity,  lind 
strength. 

PEr.soNAL  Rkminiscf.ncks  by  Const a- 
I'.Li:  AND  Giu.ir.s.  (Hric  i-Hrac  Series.) 
Edited  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 
New  Yoik:  Scribncr,  Armstrong  & 
Co.  1^76. 

This  vdIuiuc  completes  the  first  I5ric-a- 
Rrac  Series.  Tlic  pubHsheVs  announce 
Sale  —proof  only  of  iss 
to  certain  literary  tastes, 
been  able  to  prouoiinca  a 
oidnion  upon  the  merits 
I  1  turni:).'(  over  the  leaves 
I.  ',  t  '.he  other  day.  v/e  c.une 
I  Iron  the  lett«.  r  cf .;  \  ouiig 
hii)n:ible  senniiarie?, 

I  ll.M-  Si.UcrS  to  lHi;h 


an  extensive 
beiM3f  suiied 
We  have  nnt 
very  favor.dd'. 
•.»f  ill'.'  sc-rles. 
of  a  coll:-.,c  s' 
Ml  e.Ll  ". 
lady  at  one  o'.ir  iV. 
in  \vlii("'i,  c.)ii!ir.cllii 
lestdves  a»i  1  ii:):de  aims,  r/.ic  says:  "in- 
stead of  geitinic  a  ne./  hat  thi;i  levin, 
let  us  buy  a  liric-a-lJrac."     Wc  think 


this  is  good  evidence  m  flu 
of  these  volnmcs  as.  lilecu) 
They  are  admirably  suited  for  b 
■chool  misses.  But  what  the 
and  scholars  who  are  gosstpe 
would  say  atbeioy  brougbi  ddin 
level  is  anoAer  qitestien.  On  d 
wd  would  advise  this  young  lad 
a  new  hat  instead.  The  hat  wil] 
uaefal  if  not  a  very  exalted  pi 
covering  her  head;  the  "Brie 
wilh  fill  it  wit|i  frivolous  and 
worthy  chit-chat. 

This  volume  treats,  andfv 
heads,  of  forty-six  1^ 
majority  of  the  poets, 
ans,  linguistic  schoUn,  and  ctt 
Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  1 
tury,  with  a  spiinkling  of  iSai 
German  immitt  Inchuling  Goe^ 
little  over  three  hundred  smd 
dmo  pages.  That  is  to 
average  of  seven  pages  to  esd 
These  seven  pages  are  defote 
exclusively  in  each  instance  1 
personal  anecdotes.  From  tU 
inventory,  therefoiab  it  wHI  hi 
form  an  accurate  notion  of  < 
young  lady  gains  mentally  as  si 
lent  for  the  loss  of  her  new  hat 

Considerable  space  is  given, 
to  one  or  two  worthies.  Of  these, 
Godwin,  the  revolutionary  prop 
holds  the  first  place,  and  with  1 
dentally  his  first  wife,  Mary  W 
craft,  the  author  of  the  I'Mic  Ui 
Ki-his  of  IV^iuan.  This  prcci 
arc  handled  with  great  tender 
unction. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  i 
chiclly  of  reminiscences  of  the  s 
rary-  stars  who  twinkled  round  S 
Scott  in  Edinburgh  at  the  bi*g: 
the  century,  and  stole  something 
rellection  of  his  brightness,  but 
now  for  the  most  part  forgotten. 

In  Doors  and  Out  ;  or.  Views  1 
CiiiMNnv  CoRNi-.R.   By  Olivi 
Borion  :  Lee  &  Shcpard.  iS; 
Excellent  stories,  all  of  whi 
have  been  diawn  from  actual  li 
bo  found  in  this  volume.  Lili 
Oliver  Optic's  books,  it  may  I 
placvd  in  the  hands  of  yojng 
S')me  of  the  sketches,  such  as  *'C 
Nothin;;5."  nii^ht  be  read  with 
pro -it  as  ami;  somen  I  by  grown 
sons,  especially  those  who  arci 
ally  complaining  about  scn-art-g 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

rtmcnt  was  specially  opened  to  keep  the  readers  of  The  Catholic 
afttcd  from  month  to  month  with  all  the  new  Catholic  books  published 
ry  and  in  England,  a  list  of  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  Bulletin, 
g  this  list  every  month,  much  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved  by  our 
he  publisher;  for  it  will  save  the  foi;;ner  the  trouble  of  writing  about  the 
ill  books,  and  the  latter  the  time  lost  in  answering  such  letters.  It  \s 
's  intention  to  make  the  list  as  correct  as  possible. 


3f  the  Apostle  S.  John  \9 
•W8  by  tho  Avt  2fat  ia  : 

life  of  8.  John  was  evidently  n 
for  the  aathor  of  the  present 
appears  to  have  spared  no  pains 
.r*t-cla9S  biography  in  every  re- 
which  would  be  equally  pleading 
readers.  'It  is  a  book  of  doc- 
ks In  111*  preface, '  and  I  address 
rho  desire  to  instruct  themEelvos 
God.  Tni'h  ha*  no  school  supe- 
IMfl,  and  nowhere  does  She  show 
ufound  and  more  beautiful  than 
r  S.  John.  It  is*  a  book  of  piety, 
to  Christians  ;  to  priests— the 
no  hl$;her  personification  than 
rlri^luiF — John  was  a  virgin;  to 
:rited  to  be  given  as  son  to  tho 
;  to  youth— he  was  the  youngest 
;  to  old  men— it  Is  the  name  he 
1  his  letters.  I  olTer  it  to  snfler- 
aa  at  the  cross ;  to  contempla- 
311  Mount  Thabor;  to  all  souls 
rote  themselves  to  their  brethren 
:::in  in  God— charity  can  have  no 
.  the  friend  of  Jesus.'  We  hope 
nl  biography  vrlH  make  the  l)e- 
ctter  known  among  us,  and  have 
.'viving  dirviition  to  a  saint  so 
ihe  Chrislhins  of  other  dayn.'* 

♦Van'/ i/v/ alfo  gives  Itf»  praise  to 

4  which  impelled  M.  B;iU7i.ard  to 
•to'v  of  S.  .l-ihn,  and  tho  end  he 


had  in  view,  are  well  set  forth  in  his  preface. 
'  It  seemed  to  mo,'  he  iays ,  *  that  there  could  hvt 
In  onr  days  of  darkness  no  more  present  history 
tlian  that  of  that  great  heart  and  of  that  bril- 
liant genlns.  It  responds  to  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions of  these  times,  as  well  as  to  the  most  reli- 
'  gtous  need  of  sonls^the  question  of  truth  and 
the  need  of  charity.  .  .  .  Who  does  not  per- 
ceive that,  since  the  ine|piation  of  the  Word, 
there  Is  but  one  sovereign  question  here  below— 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  Go<l  living.  God  present, 
and  filling  the  world,  which  endeavors,  but 
vnlnly,  to  dispense  with  hini  *  ' 

**The  author  then  shows  that  8.  John  fa  re- 
cognized by  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  our 
Lonl  as  the  clearest  and  most  weighty  of  all  the 
Evangelists  in  his  testimony  on  this  point. 
Strauss  wrote  of  S.  John :  *  One  and  Indivisible, 
protected,  so  to  say,  by  its  originality  as  by  an 
armor,  the  Gospel  of  8.  John  seemed  to  chnl* 
lenge  criticism  to  a  deadly  duel.  Either  it  must 
shatter  Its  arms  and  lay  the  remnants  at  the 
feet  of  the  Gospel,  or  it  must  despoil  it  of  all 
historical  anthority.* 

"  The  anthor*s  method  of  meeting  the  attarkK 
of  atheistic  critics  Is  purely  historical  and  posi- 
tive. Be  never  goes  out  of  his  way  to  notico 
their  Meptical  doubts ;  but  continuing  without 
Interniption  or  digression  the  cournc  of  his  nar- 
ration, he  shatters  the  false  foundation  of  Uiosc 
doubts,  and  d^perses  the  clouds  of  uncertainty 
which  sceptics  have  tried  to  throw  over  the  Gos- 
pel history  as  light  dispels  darkness. 

"The  work  shows  marks  of  laborious  and 
learned  rcKearch  on  every  page.  It  abounds  iu 
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beaatif al  deicriptioue  of  the  localities  In  wh'ch 
S.  John  labored,  aud  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  The  care  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
author  has  arranged  In  their  chronological  suc- 
cession the  diflTcrent  events  of  our  Saviour*!  life 
which  8.  John  records,  and  those  also  of  8. 
John  himself,  constitate  not  the  least  merit  of 
the  work.  The  accounts  of  the  early  heresies 
which  afllictcd  the  church,  and  of  8.  John's  war 
agaiust  them,  are  cleiir  and  distinct.  So, too,  are 
the  analyses  of  S.  John^s  writings— his  Gospel, 
his  letters,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

"We  congratulate  the  Catholic  Publication 
iSociety  on  its  bringing  oat  thin  work.  We  re- 
gard it  as  a  most  important  addition  to  Catholic 
ilitcrature  in  this  couutry.  It  is  rarely  that  we 
>Deet  with  a  book  so  replete  with  learning,  so 
beautiful  iu  style,  so  lucid  yet  profound,  so  at- 
tractive, and  so  instructive  both  to  the  general 
reader  and  also  to  the  scholar.*' 

We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following 
able  critique  from  the  Catholic  Telegrajih  of  a 
book  too  liitlc  known  among  Catholics,  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  draw  attention  to  its  merits. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  best  works  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished, and  is  most  suitable  especially  for  this 
ago  aud  country,  and  should  be  widetar  circu- 
lated : 

"The  Spirit  of  Faith;  or,  What  must 
I  do  to  Believe  P  By  Bishop  Iledley,  O.8.B.— 
It  has  never  been  our  lot,  throughout  a  life  of 
some  serious  study,  to  read  so  much  profound 
theology  and  so  much  invaluable  Christian 
TeAchin?  in  so  small  a  space  as  Is  con- 
tained in  thei^c  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
pages  of  pmall  octavo^  And  the  style  is  equal 
to  the  matter.  The  writer  has  evidently  so 
clear  a  p'  rception  of  the  profoundept  thoughts, 
and  exprL'SJfca  them  in  a  style  so  lucid,  that  even 
those  who  arc  tho  leapt  practised  in  sustained 
cffjrts  of  thnijffht  arc  able  to  f  eize  them  without 
difficulty.  It  is  no  cxapgcratlon  to  pay  that, 
even  in  style  alone.  Bishop  Iledley  has  com- 
pletely distanced  all  his  cuutemporaries.  In 
wealth  of  imafrcry  it  surpasses  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  as  it  docs  in  the  re- 
flncinent,  picturot-queness,  and  aptne!>s  of  the 
illuslrativtt  application.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  pomp  of  words  or  gushing  affectatioD. 
-Metaphor  after  metaphor  summons  up  truth  after 
truth  from  their  deepest  depths,  as  by  the  wand 
of  a  mn^^ician.  It  is  one  stream  ofsymboiism  a? 
vivid  at!  it  is  varied.  It  is  poetry  of  thchighcnt 
order,  conveyinK  truth  of  the  moat  cxaltcdjclnd. 
Nor  \n  the  rich  i)rofusirn  of  Its  imagery  more  rc- 
.  markable  than  its  polihhcd  diction,  than  the 
purity  of  i'.t<  Er.pHsh.  audits  elegant  simplicity 
of  phra^e.  AllopeUier,  this  small  aiKLuni-retend- 
ing  volume  coiiLiiins  the  most  rcmafKablc  work 
that  hiH  ever  come  under  our  notice. 

"It  treat!*  ol  the  subject  of  faith  iu  precisely  that 
way  that  is  wunted  iu  the  present  day.   It  sup- 


plies a  void  which  we  had  besa  Iws 

see  fillod  up.  And  we  do  not  ibi 
another  pen  iu  the  En!;1i»hspet 
which  could  hare  supplied  the  q?i 
extraordinary  effect  as  the  right  re«< 
has  done. 

**  The  work  cnaslsts  of  five  inttn 
subject  of  th«  first  is,  *  Belief  a  N» 
this  he  shows  how  all  men  muM,  io 
live  and  act  aud  know  on  tnut;  ll 
believe  all  through  life.  Ke  then  m 
a  subject  of  the  highest  moment  i 
attainable  by  human  reai'ou.  ii  is  ] 
God  would  make  a  lewlation  to 
that  it  is  certainly  possible  for  1 
And  this  being  admitted,  he  infers 
temal  testimony  of  the  Hew  Tem 
has  done  so.  The  foUowiog  seal 
taken  as  the  summary  of  his  ar^m4 
assert  that  no  man  who  opens  th 
ihent,  or  seriously  admits  the  pr 
possibility  of  revelation,  will  halt 
the  facts  w  hich  the  New  Te>tammi 
If  he  does  not  admit  the  probabili 
bility  of  revelation— tlpt  is,  of  Gi 
to  man  Id  a  way  beyond  the  infor 
by  mere  natural  reason— he  cunnt 
is  an  influltely  wise,  good,  and  p 
and  therefore  he  cannot  admit  a  & 

**Of  the  second  Instruction  th 
<  The  New  Testament  tcacMsg  as  t 
is.*  And  here  the  bishop  shuwi 
revelation  Is  an  instruction 
livered,  and  not  a  subject  propoH 
sion.  For  its  reception.  coi.sw|npTi 
a  spirit  of  docility,  freedi^ia  (m 
freedom  from  passion?*— in  *li  it,  i 
of  littlo  children.  Then,  how  ili- 
obcdieiice.  'A  man  who  cnu:u» 
with  the  Idea  that  ho  will  pk-be  l;i 
he  accept*  and  what  he  rejvcis  Ilw 
the  very  elementary  notion  of  »lw 
must  come  prepared  to  b»w  lo  ; 
moment  he  sees  it.'  Next  he^b( 
is.  a  captivity  ;  •  Faith  i-«  v.a  m.  re 
or  pious  sentiment  ;  ir  is  informal 
information  limits  the  fioc«l.>n»  ol 
ought,  if  right  were  alwayii  <ior.r 
freedom  of  action.*  Ai;d  iaMly,  1 
the  *  Catholic  Church  profestc*  :«» 
of  what  men  call  pr.>>:n  s?  i-.  r^ii; 
To  the  spirit  of  fallh  noveM  e^  s 
private  crotchets  are  dlstaM*  tcl.ki 
docs  not  grow  on  the  »»ld  tr-  c  i^  ro; 

"  The  third  instruction  ►hows  ho 
is  au  obstacle  to  faith  ;  the  fourth 
obstacle  '  wiifuhiess '  present*  ;o  f: 
last  explains  with  t!ic  uUno!!>t  r 
*  faith  U  the  gift  of  Jesns  (  hr.^l.' 

'  We  had  niarkcd  for  q-ioi-ittr-; 
pa'ssusros  of  h^focial  beauty  z\A  j/' 
space  does  not  admit  of  rur 
COJicludo  with  carueslly  ur-iry  r,c 
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r  tbeso  singalmrly  betntiral  in- 
,  if  bo  bas  any  friends  whoee 
dc(>ire8«  many  copies.  We 
:reat  or  small,  so  calcnlatcd  to 
ailU  those  who,  outside  of  I  he 
arncpt,  snd  arc  honest  in  their 
1.  The  Catholic  public  owe  a 
ititnde  to  the  enterprising  and 
lers  for  placing  it  so  completely 
:h." 

■ery  neatly  got  up,  atd  sells  for 


B  Full  Catachiam  the  same 

likely  that  this  Catechism  will 
•book  of  instruction  in  Christian 
lo  ic  schools  nnd  colleges.  It 
be  complete  as  a  work  of  the 
fiy,  we  should  prefer  it  to  be  en- 
cte  *  rather  than  *  A  Full  Cate- 
.  ugly  to  the  car,  even  if  tt  be 
The  Catechism  itself  Is  pre- 
npendions  history  of  religion 


from  the  fall  of  man  to  Popo  Pins  IX.,  aocom 
panied  throughout  by  examination  questions  in 
the  form  of  foot-notes.  There  is  then  a  list  of 
popes  in  chronological  succession.  The'Cate- 
chism  itself,  after  an  Introduction  on  *The  Bnd 
of  Man,*  is  ranged  under  three  headings :  1.  *  On 
Faith* ;  2.  'On  the  Commandments* ;  a  *On 
the  Means  of  Grace.*  There  la  a  sequel  *cn 
religious  practices  and  ceremonies  In  general, 
and  on  some  in  particolar,'  and  a  *  recapitula- 
tion.' The  subjects  are  exhaustively  treated, 
the  questions  are  clear  and  precise,  and  the 
answers  terse  and  pregnant  Any  person  tho> 
roughly  Tersed  in  thia  Catechism,  besides  having 
a  light  to  guide  his  will  amongst  the  snares  and 
pitfalls  of  his  earthly  life,  and  a  strong  shield 
against  the  assaults  of  demons,  would,  besides, 
have  his  understanding  furnished  with  a  store  of 
ChrisUan  knowledge,  out  of  which  he  would  be 
able  to  give  good  and  suffldent  reason  for  the 
faith  that  Is  In  him  to  all  comers.  This  edition 
has  the  Imprimatur  of  Cardinal  McCloakoy,  snd 
'  has  been  corrected  by  his  direction.** 

Thia  Catechism  la  now  in  use  as  a  class-book 
in  most  of  oar  best  colleges  and  academies. 
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Tiir  JTE-ar  tSTfi  win  tie  on^^  ttt  tlic  most  IntcrcsituB 
J  ran  of  tlio  cuiU  iiry .  1  lie  ci';ebr«tJoii  o  f  tbp  nQtloit^ 
nolcnnliil  will  no  doxiM  bo  onu  oT  ttu?  vnost  muulfl- 


E  ram  itBifriAEi  eiii 

J  □  jr  on  III  I  purtlei.  Ttior* 

f  omtiifi;  to  the  front » 

CATIIOt^lO  TSTEHESTfL 

T^CtthoU™  Btnd  JrifJi  TK^ofito  there  fue^r 
jsoie  [ni>]n,onu>uii  ypnr  tbau  ]fiT^.  Ill  VATtoiti  puts  qf 
thi'  wt^rM  iha  Civthoiic  rt-lJjjIfijn  1b  threflteiird  ;  abd 
e  Tf  e  n  J  ci  1  m  r  own  c^^j  i]  ci  try  f  Li  lot  t^reste  arv  d !  ic  uued 

IRISH  INTKKE8TR 

TIjc  Irlili  ;iL'(>plc  iir€  nL>^tf  ho  w[i3tty  mtteTf4  over 
s^ohD  that  btjUUln^f  leu  t^tan  {i  ^^rrat  ewhtmpt^r— 
AjourdAlkDtnratiiMiyciMUitr}'  wit  :  lie  mrna  or 
oDtiJiilnir  ^onnatleo  fnua  mflrtui  tuurcri— eaii 
^opiib"  b(?wsi*f  tbo  jarosFCM  of  the  wlitile  IrUh  rjuse. 

Thu  jinjinx'M  of  fitti  F^ornr  |?iiie  moTcihCtit  In  Irf- 
Ui-M t'f  t:n-tit  liiterk  -t.  ^^l.^^ltll^^la  It  dotjs  Umt  tht' 
tm  L  ^f\u\^^y,  wJih  M>  h  iy  niiTluiia]  memtK tji  of  Fu: 
iRDJfiQt,  hflji  ^jnrtTL^j]    n  iHii-Slu  r  nntl  ji  muii;  l>'Ah|v 
1al■lrrVdtlVl:  iiinl  Ikili  Illgeiil  fctru^j^lc?  £f^r  UAiiijttA] 
nghtn. 

PBOSEAmZ  FOR  1876. 

In  I'vjTv  f'\(.-nnt,'  drpartinciif  The  Piiot  of  1ST« 
win  be  luiproMJd,  and  new  dcpartmcQtif  wlA  bi- 


BeAideA  tbe  nucril  InfortnoitEon  froni  an  rwrr;*  of 

Tlii-re  w;n  he  a  cireTnl  ireeltly  *i*conT^t  of  hoafTirp-L 
«nd  labor  In  Anu'i  tc$u  kbowJlnic  wajre^.  c^iarjti^^  vi  cm- 
ployiiifiif.  eiv. 
Our  mar  k  i  ij<'ws  will  hp  rpfrnt  nrad  nif  I  f 1 1  \ 
Wi-  f-hall  i,-;>t'  u  niiripiet:  syjiiiuury  uf  ;itri':-H'." 

rnir     jpftrnTirp  di  pnr  mcaL^nd  focIetyniwH  vi!I 

<>•.,:•  :Ll!,-^^■l•  -  to   '  rr<!S|M-oii3rn[.^  will  conrlnuc  to 

I'.'  IN-'  iiUr'r  ^  Al[H']lr:i 

V,..  sl.a.l  avf  a  "iMdli'.*  D-r artrriort."  pfvJ.iL' 
V:ontlily  a  ci.  ijiiLti-  und  i>ratllcal  ri  ]»uil  of  the  iali 

W  phjirt  hnvr  jitiof  npd  niuclim.-  d  'd  fi-a- 

t  irr  I   II  r!i«  tj  l.ir  voiin'j  fi.Ikr.. 

Our  jiii-i!L..  r^'  uluiua  will  be  found  Interoj-tlns  nnd 
valuniih«. 

'!  h<».-  v7ho  take  on  tnforo.-f  In  llif  i»ro'.'r«     of  Im- 
vi'ttlUn.sand  TtH  oh:»iuf'i  will  r.nd  ihi'  lulcft  inft.niui- 
MtM  out    irnrltU'  I'iduTnii. 

Ft  J|rgfaili:i>  ot  iuEi>'i  kt  (?i>!'Tfr  aai  itli'T!-.  we  hbfi'.l 
Turaiw  C4rpl<i»i>  JiouM'liulft^ilni.H,  rc<  l]ivj'.  and  otln-r 
wvta\  Infoni.iir  .  l 

Oar  D^5*  f  n  su  E  rt  Innd  w  il  be  the  latest,  and  everv 
i^UQily  Trill  iH-  u  t  t^ii  t]  V ,  M  o . 

WcpbaJ  pub]  It  Linlj  lir  bt^-it  pcM  trv  ;  r.rd  fhr- 
*™       _.!^^*''^   1  ^f'rtn  and  Auiirloa  will  ruulinui- 
Ctibirlhucv  to  Tu*;  fin^T 

W  Ml      .  Igit  wuli  fine  of  Iho  be«t 

irnjKl-rn     >i  j     <.r   Hit  !|fr  tlittt  ba^  «] 

■uany  a  ftory  ttwl  wr  bit  hurf  t 

-ur<  t<j  nil  ourn-adi  ri*.   It  i^lli  j^how  in..., . 
tr^^f  pi"iMtl!flr]tt#;6.  In  the  Irhli  i:tiiiriiiiii.r,iti;il  Jtii  r  - 

ftd     lnTi  b>  thf  PMrllPTtt'e  of  Tin:  Prior  as  a 

^'rrdt  ncvi spzbpcr,  and  t>i  tlj--  I'fimi  lu  n  iof-.rc  oj- 
■Ti  d.  wi.-  Lave  |irf;<arcil  f^fr  iMi  ...-.jr  n  Mrii'>  i  f 
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Lift  and  DocMne  of  jSaint  Catherine 

of  Genoa.    Translated  Irom  the  Itnlian. 

x  vol.  xamo,  2  00 

Catherine  Hamilton.  A  Tale  for  Little 
GLrlsr  x8mo  50  cU. 


The  Internal  Missien.of  .the 

GhosL    by  ArchbtsDop  Manning. 


^JjaesfT^analau^SSS^eVIeiich.  x  vol. 
Svo,  cloth,  extra,  '19$ 

^**^*fS«Bch*  Prisoner  '  pj^ff 
^'rSinSaSf^m  fh^WSnch  Sy  P.^  One 

illustration,  x  toL  x6mo,  cloth,  extra,  1  QO 

Cloth,  frilt.  1  50 

The  SpirHofPaltii|er,WhatmnstI 

do  to  Believe.  By  Bishop  Headley.  Cloth 

00  cts 

'jte^  P««l.,_i«,^VI.^ty^iigj 


6 


Glttt]r  Sormw,  and  Selim  the 

Pmiba  of  l&nJoniqye.  Trsnslated  from  l^v 
Frencb  bjr  l\  i  voL  i6mo,  clotSs  «tri. 
with  two  lUusiTitioni*  .  .  -  1  00 
Gtolb,  gilt,     .      ,      ,      -      .      .  X  50 

Only  a  Fin,    Tramlatcd  &otn  tl^« 

1^  reD^h  by  &  Grftdual«  of  St  Josepti^t  Ac^i- 

«xtf&,    ,     ,     *  \  *     '  -  4  HO 

Cloth,  gUU  .  .     .     *     .   X  50 

lim^'b  kUkl  I^ew  miLii  H  Ktpiy.    i^oio,  clotn, 

1  50 

Thu  Grladttoae  C^trowiy.  ^  Tangb* 

ftli  S  Had  L'tlMlJiutnc'^  K^t'lv^&i^d  Fe&^iti  »ii 

1  50 

Rtrrrlui  tialrai  «r,  Into  tbe  Xiiffht  of 

CMhoUcity.  By  Midnie  Waxy  Lee  i  vol. 
%6ma^     .     .      *      .      ,  .   I  00 

0oiiKtaiie«    Shrawood:  An  Atttublo- 

ffraptiy  ut  the  SiJtlL'enLh  Century,    Hv  L»dy 

Uunij«  ]  vol.  ItfQ,  eKtri  cloih^  ^  .  2  00 
CtQlh,  eUt,  3  00 

ThA  B«i»itied.  From  the  tuUAa  of  Man- 
toai,  ]  veiU  iimo,  .  i  «  *  1  50 
Cbih,  EHt  >     .  2  00 

Tmm  Thonsuid  Miles  on  Honol»»£k. 

A  Summer  Tdut  Id  ihe  Plfticis^  me  Kocky 
lilaiiiiUlEvs^  and  New  Me^itu,  By  Jaines  r< 
blcliue,    t  woh  tama,     .      .      i       1  €0 

BSary  Qaces  of  Scots  nnd  Her  Liit' 

enl.  Ji[i|r:  iii^h  ItisLurian.  A  Narrative  of  tli4 
Phiicii-'Mi  LvtMit^  In  the  Llifi;  it  Mniy  Stuiin, 
WJlUi  some  Kt^imrks  on  Mr,  Froudc's  Hii- 
toTv  ot  EngUiid.  My  Jumea  K,  MeUne.  i 
ToL  isroo^       .  ^      *      .      1,  75 

Tbo  Xiife  and  Tunot  of  Sixtizs  the 

Fifth.   1  ranslated  Iroiri  tiie  French  by  James 
Mfline.    J  vol,  te^nio^w      *      .      J  00 

AU-Hiillow  Eiro;  or  Tbe  Teat  of 

Fulufity,  Mn4  Ottitx  Stories.    1  voL  8vo. 

2  OO 

Qoih.i^ilt,       .     .      ,      *     ,      3  00 

tal^MdoiU  of  Spain.  By  Lady  Herbert. 
I  vo]*  lamo^  fifteen  lltustrationa,  cfoth  ejitrv, 

2  00 

Oradlo  Xiandx.    Egypt,  Svrii,  P«le«tiiie, 

Jeruulem,  erc»  Ry  iXdy  Herbert.  lUus* 
mted  by  eight  full-pige  llLuttralioni*  t  rnl- 
t«md,  vallvm  cLolh,     ^      +      ^      .  2  00 

Cloth,  full  gilt,  2  50 

KaJf  cair,      .  «      ,      .  4  00 

USb  of  J.  Tkooplyme  Temard,  M&rryr  in 

Ti,  nt^iiin,  Tmn^alcd  from  the  French  by 
(^dy  Herbert,    t  vg^L  tfimo,     .      .    1  00 

^lireo   Pbaoea  of  Christian  Itovi^ 

Tbe  M&tber«  tbe  ^Jnidcnf  snd  the  Reli£ieuflri|| 
By  Liidy  Herbert.  Oii«  roL  ttma^  .  %  QCT 
GUt,  extriL,  2  00 

A  SIcter'B  Story.  By  Mtdame  Aug^istu» 
Griveii.  Trtnslftled  (torn  tbe  French  by 
Eitiity  Bowks.  Oae  y&l.  cro^n  hvo,  pp. 

"^jafl,  dolb^  GLKtjmi  ,  ,  •  ,  ,  St  oO 
CImb,  gilU    .  ....  3  00 


Tlio  lidfe  ofBeixry  Borii^  1 

luted  fi  om  ilie  Pfeicli  by  LAey  1 

Aaam  Sererla.  Br  tA«  Aut^  «c 

ter'i  Story."   >  ^oL  ijao,  <k«k. 

Cloth,  f  Ut^  

Flonjran^o,  fiy  M«d»m«  A^r^cji 

J  roLlvo.        .      .      .     «     .  1 

Cloth,  lilt  *  1 

9*Mti  to  th«  Blesfod  SpgrMUM 

to  the  Blev 
Moiilh.  il' 
clotli,  new 

Way   of  S^lvsitioEi 

for  Every  D*y  in  the  "'i 
the  liallma  ofSL  Alpb 
'  Junes  Jq^dcs.   34100,  < 

Refleftiotift  on  ttir  ' 
otir  Hle^Md  R*^ 
New  ^dUiun.  1 

Ue  Life  of  :^t.  Alph 
cloth,     .      ♦      »      .  .3^ 

liovo  of  0ixr  I^ofd  Jeotta 

duced  10  l'iictii.«.    By  St«  AUjh  1 


oorL   Trafi^iatcd  by  the  ftrnki 

Bishop  of  Hmlitmts    9icw  1 


goorL 
W»Kb, 
iBiUD.  clotli, 

Short  Treatiao  on  Prayer. 

It*  ftt 

fjgtjori.   TliE  ko!y  su^'  ■ 
uyi  r    Wcr«  it  in  in  ■ 


Adtti 
AirC 


copy 


Spjj^t  of  St 

A  Selec'ion  rroiii  i 
ti«*.  Tr»(iiiliite  1 
HeT.  J*  jfonei.  \'> 

The  Oiories  of  Mzi 

from  the  [i&IUn.  nt  St 

Ufuciri  Second  •dition.  iietti 

Robert  A.  Coflla,  t 


I 


i 


UA  and  Lotten  oT 

chine.  Tr»n^lat^  frt>?a  it»e  rrei^k 
Co  ant  F»I]f>uA.    Orve  wo4,  ijido« 

The  Writui^  of  Maduw 

Edited  by  Couni  d£  Faltotiii. 


Oakatoy  on  Cal&olic  W< 


'orahtei 

itcin  iSt 


nles  «od  DevatuiQs  of  tbo  Cr^ufdu  M 
R«ctor  of  St.  Joba%  tsJiagtoa* 

Oakeloy  om  the  Maaa.  Tt 

SMen'6f^  t>f  r     ' ' 
betvreen  t 
ad  A]'peD<j 

Compline. iv,.'  l  il-  j';  j  1 

Holy  Sacrftmvnt.  Hy 
Onkeley.    i  yoL  itaaot  . 

Kanreaa;  or,  Tht  Sflritital  ] 

of  St-  ignntiu,^   \foi  GtJsenM 


wmm^*i  Aovw^r  to  I>r.  Ptuof^i 

iCMn*   Paper,     ...  75 

mmf  m  Aid  ef  ^  {HrammAr  «f 

,i,    Hy  JuUji  IJenry  Newman,  Li.D.,  of 

rift  Pro  Tit»  Stuk :  BauiL|r  « 

I  ■  i'»iu[»hlcl  CTititic4  "  Wlmt,  then* 
Df-  Nc.vmxn  M^tti  By  John  Henry 
a»a«  U  y.  New  edition,  i  vol.  ismo, 
2  Of 

«f  OittO^    of  T¥«iit. 

ihifi  by  coniiii«rii1  at  Pope  Pin^  V\ 
IhICiI  by  Kev<  J,  DonorAn^  Frof«i*i^f 

1  by  G-  l  iibutien.  r  vol.  i^ino, 
.  .  3  00 
bttott       Uio  OoctHao  of  th« 

nTvi,over*v. 
r.  A  oew 
y    Rev,  J. 

il    wf    8«g;etiie    d«  Gnotim* 

I        iw.  S.  iVc^butien.     i  vo\.  ttutu., 

2  00 

■  to  a  F»»tootaat  Friead  on  the 

Ekfimufei,  By  Rcy,  D.  A,  Galliuia. 
Ototl,  .      .     *      .      .       TO  <^tA, 

1*1  Sir#ctBr  of  Ilev«ttt  and  Re- 
ft ^ituH.     Hy  Sl  Prtncis  de  Snlei, 
50  eu, 

-JaBoTOrttt  LJUi.  From 

.  E''' ranees     SqIca,  HifihDpBmj 
r      t    .  .        To  which      [jrcfi)i«d  m 

Well  aat  t  or,  Beflectioai  on 

'  dty  ill  Lhc  Motjih.    Hy  Riglii  FU'v. 
ner^  jj-tno,  clotli^       «  30 

OfariftUn  tiutmctod  iti  tli# 

Rev.  Dr.  ChiU 
$0  ctt. 

tbo  Obmrch.  Lficturtts  dell- 

In       <  Ti's  Church,  New  York,  doJf- 
1.   Hjr  Kes\  Tlitt*,  S.  Prei- 

.   .   .   .  %  ao 

tl  on^u  Attn  il  Ctiurch.  Kcw  York^dur- 
<lvei)t,  i&t7,  by  Kcv.  T,  S.  Pieiton. 

t»t.  I4fD0,      ....        H.    1  50 

Tr«aM3o  oa  the  Mm^  7irtit0iu 

:iyin  lT*liift  bjr  Kii:f*tr  Ro* 
ety  of  Jem-usi  Tij  v.  hicH  mrc 
■T  Fervor  by  F*tb4r  Valtob. 
:ns    itota   an  uuiiiitilin^ea 

J  Lher  Sesrnerli,  51.  J,  ;  •is^v,  Dfl. 

x.red  H«arlol  Jnum.  .|3D1d, 
4  45€tt. 

I  Saraou  ^rttm  ihft  It&l&An  of 
^^S^oefi,  VJ.  Vol.  L  tiinu,  J  go 

Bud  EQl&rged  E4Ul0a^  wuh  Ma  pi,  etc. 

nA^tiod  HirtoxT  ef  Irelud, 

Ltie  Eirricfit   Tcnnd^  to  the  PieugflL 


finvlnF!,  of  Hittoriciil  8ccne<i  ^esi^ned  hj 
fenry  Doyle,  mndtn^rT  '  '  '-"rttiEe  Htih 
tf^a  and  George  I'eafs  -  ^  with  uj.i 

W3L  fii  if  1 1)  n e  tTu  nd re d  ^  v  e m  Inc n  i 

Artisus^  illListrMin|F  Ant»  ,r  .:oefy,aafl 
Sites  of  Reituirkib]^  Eventi ;  nmi  ihi^e  large 
Mnpa— one  of  Ireland,  Mnd  the  ultners  oi 
Family  Homei,,  Suti&tics«  etc.  t  vuL  It  a, 
nearly  ^oa  paveA,  oxtrm  cloch,,  ,  ^  $  OO 
HaJf^mor.,    .     .     .  .         7  00 

Tho  Mib  of  SI  Fatrickf  Apr^itie  of  Ire 

laniL  bv  M.  F.  Cu»ck.  a^iitn^r  of  The  11^ 
Wsl rated  Hisiory  of  IreUnd,"  et^c*  Ulu»- 
traied«  one  voL,   .....   5  00 

Thp  Fatriof  s  BUtorr  of  It«liyid.  ^  t 

M7  K.  Ctjsack,    1  tlL,  .      i  24 

Tlie  Works  of  tho  Most  fiovoreiid 

Jahn  H  lift  he*,  first  Archbhhopof  NVw  York. 
C4>ntalninjg  Biographv  Scrm£3n%  Lecture*, 
Speeches,  elc.  Carct'ully  ciimpned  fraiii  the 
Be^ft  Squtcbs,  and  edited  oy  Lawrence 
Kehae.  *  vols.  Svo,  ctqth,  .  «  8  00 
a  ToU.,  h&lf^lf.  eJttra^    .     ,      >  12  00 

Fmt   Mui't   0«teeMa&!  or,  TIio 

Cliristian  Doctrine  KKi>lji1n«il.  wuh  Short 
Admonitbiia,  Hy  Joba  M&finock..  O.S.H. 
B4ino,  cloth,  ....       50  ct». 

Poor  Mui'o  Co«troTerf7.  J<  Mio^ 
nock,  author  of  Poor  Mad/i  CAtechtiBi/' 
tAmo^cloEh,  50citA. 

O^tfcolic  T^metn  Fif 

*'Tbe  Cithoiic  Publi'  oo 
Tacjout'stjbiecia.    t  v^n  .:  t  iira, 

1  25 

Iriflli  Odeif  And  OtJtor  Poeios.  Ity  a^^ 

btey  d«  Y«re.    i  vqU  i»inti,  lotied  parcr 

2  00 

Cloth,  fm*  ,    .       .    .     a  50 

May  enroll,  and  fiynuu  and  Po«nit^ 

Ity  Aubrey  de  V^ere-    Hlue  and  leoldH.  1  09 

Tho  Lif  ttoActioK  of  tlio  Blood  of  St. 

Ja.nuariii5,    Ctoth,       .  >       '    1  00 

Mlotorf  of  tbo  Old  aiad  New  Toot*' 

tnentt.  Bv^J.  Reete.  Ivo,  h^ii- bound,  em n 
boraed  roan,        .....    1  00 

GoBwofidioiis  Alntrmct  of  the  HiTtorp 

of  tTic  Church  of  thtist  Hi-  Hnv.  Wm 
GfthaQtO.S.A.  Whh<onttnuitlon  dnwn  io  Um 
preacDl  time,  by  Jolin  G.Siie&„  LL,.&,   tiimo . 

I  25 

Thm  lilfb  of  Motluor  Jnlaa,  Foondroot 

ol  Itie  Sliter»  oC  Noire  Dftitie.  t  v^>L  itmo, 
oloih,  eitfA,  wit^  Poftr«il  of  Mutticr  Ju1«a 

1  50 


Cloth,  flit, 


50 
2  00 


HUtory  of  Eiirland,  for  the  ITio  of 

Scboofi.    Hy   VV .   F.   MvliuK-  t'.Dntlnued 
dawn  to  the  pr^nt  time  by  John  She* 
lamo   135 

SiiAi  of  Motliiex'  Margarot  IWSary  Oil- 

lahan,  fnundeir  of  the  fclnglUfi  t  mihi;  rcfj^aiipn 
,of  Sl  Catherme  of  Siena^  of  The  Third  Order 
#'ofSt.  Dottiinkk,    By  her  KeltRiouar niii^rep 
WLth  a  Preface  by  the  Ritht  Rev,  Rlihnn 
tJUatborae,    i  vol,  *vo,     .      .      ^  ^ 

Baiiy  Biotorr  of  tho  CatlioUe  Ohnreb 

in  the  Isltnd  of  New  York.    Hv  iKr  Kirbt 
Ke¥,  J.  K    Bayley,  D.D.    W  tcel 
Platet  of  the  four  fin$  llUh  - 
eut      old       Peier'L  i  to.     .  ..rh 

1  50 


10 


Thm  DttctriiM  of  BaU|  vvntilatod  in  m 

Discussion  between  Rev.  C.  A.  Wslworth 
and  Wm.  Henry  Burr,  i  vol.  i8mo,  60  cts. 
The  l>evont  Commniiicaiil  By 

p.  Balcer.   34010  60  cU. 

ThA  Visible  Unity  ^  the  Cmtholic 

Church  mainuined  agalut  Opposite  Theo- 
ries ;  wilh  an  Kxi>lauation  of  Certain  Pas- 
sages in  Ecclesiastical  History  erroneously 
appealed  to  in  their  support.  By  M.  j. 
Rhodes,  M.A.   a  vols,  in  i,  8vo.  cloth  extra, 

6  00 

Letters  te  m  Prebendary.  Being  an  An- 
^swer  to  Reflections  on  Popery  by  Rev.  J. 

Sturgis,  LL.D.    By  Ri|?ht  Rev.  J.  Milner, 

D.D.   t4mo,  cloth  76  cts. 

A  Vindication  of  Italy  and  the  Papal 

Sutes  40  cts. 

The    OeTemment   of    the  Papal 

Sutes,  60  cLs. 

Fifty  BeaMns  whv  the  Catholic  Be- 

licion  ougiii  tu  be  Prfferred.  .  40  cts. 
Lift  of  St  John  the  SvanireliBt  2  00 
Lift  of  Father  Bernard)  .  1  60 
The  MietroM  of  Novices  Snliyhtened 

upun  her  Duties.  Translated  by  a  Sister 
of*  Mercy.    Net,  .1  60 

Catechism  of  Christian  Boligion. 

Translated  from  the  GermHn  ot  Uei  aibe, 
by  Fandcr,  S.J.,      ....   76  cts. 

The  Veil  Withdrawn.  From  the  Kiench 
ot  Mme.  Craven.  .  •      •      •   1  60 

The  Holy  Commnnion.  Its  Philoso- 
phy. Theology,  and  Practice.  By  John  Ber- 
nard Dalgairns,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  ot  St. 
Philip  Neri.   i  vol.  lamo,  .  .2  00 

Familiar  Disconrses  to  the  Yonn^ , 

Preceded  by  an  Address  to  Parents.  Bv  A 
Catholic  Priest,    i  vol.  lamo,  cloth,  76  cti. 

Homihold  on  the  Commandments^ 

etc.  The  Commaiitlments  and  bacramcnts 
explained  in  Kilty-two  Discourbcs;  By  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ilornihold,  nuthoi  of  *'  Real 
Principles  of  Cathulick.''  i^mo,  cloth,  2  00 

S^ritnal   Combat.    Tu  which  is  added, 
The  Peace  of  the  Soul  and  the  Happiness  ol 
the  Heart  which  Dies  to  iiselt  in  order  to  Live 
to  God.    32mo.  .....   40  cts. 

Practical  Discourses  on  the  Perfec- 
tions and  Works  ot  C»tj<i,  a-id  the  l>ivinity 
aad  Works  of  Jesus  Chrnt.     Hy  Kev.  J. 


R€eve.   8vo,  cloth, 


2  50 


Triumph  of  Religion;  or,  A  Choice 

Selection  ot  Edifv  itiK.  Narratives.  Compiled 
from  various  authorb.    i8nio,  cloth,   60  cts 

Sjpiritual  Consoler;  or,  Instructions 

to  UnliKnten  I'lous  Stjuls  in  their  Doubts  ano 
allay  thcr  1  ears.  U  nttcn  i»rif;inally  ir.  I.atin 
by  Kather  ^uadriipuni.    ibino,  60  cts. 

Stories  on  tho  Seven  Virtues,  uy  Aj;  ne  s 

M.  Mevyart,  auihoressi  mi  'hesiivaloi  the 
Rosary."  ^This  is  a  scries  of  moral  and  in- 
lercstinK  talcs  told  with  an  elegant  sim- 
plicity, each  illustiutin^  the  tiiuniph  ot  one 
ot  toe  seven  virtues.)    iSnio,  cloth,   60  cts. 

Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By 

tlic  AlJi»c  l»iun  30  c-ls. 

Portraiture  of  True  Devotion.  By 

Abbe  ( ijoii,  30  CIS. 

Oratory  ol*  tho  Faithiul  Soul   or,  De- 

vQtieuii  to  the  Mogt  iiuly  Sacraujeut  and  to 


our  BlcHed  Lady.  TranalatedfireBthm 
of  Venerable  Abbot  Blodaa.  By  M 
Attoo  Coffin,  Priest  of  the  Oiatocr.  ili 
cloth  Wi 

Ifovofa  ModitatioBs  on  the  Ufti 

Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  ChrlK,torIv 
Day  in  the  Year.  Ry  Rev.  J.  Nosel, ! 
To  which  are  added,  MediutionioslM 
cred  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  beinf  thoHOl 
from  a  Novena  in  preparation  tor  a  FcMl 
the  same.  By  Fatner  C.  Borfe,  SJ.  C 
▼ol.  lamo,  88*  pages,  .  .     .  2  i 

Familiar   LurtrnctioBs   m  Wmt 

Prayer.  By  the  AbM  Courbon.  Tnuih 
from  the  French,  and  edited  by  Rcr.W. 
Gordon,  of  the  Oratory,  London,  ivol.rfi 
cloth  98 1 

Ahridffment  of  the  OkriirtiMiBectai 

Hy  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hat.  « 
cloth,     .      .  .     .  31 

Confidence  im  the  norcy  tf  0 

Reflections  on  the  Conndence  la  tbtSli 
of  God.   By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Last 
i8mo.  cloth,        •      •      •      .  M 
memorial    of    a    ChiiatiaB  I 

Containing  all  that  a  soul  newly  coorcm 
God  ought  to  do  that  it  may  attain  the 
fection  to  which  it  ought  to  aspire.  Bj  I 
Lewis  de  Granada,  O.S.D.  Revised  sad 
rected  by  Rev.  K.  J.  L'Estrance.  O.i 
i8mo,  cloth  ^ 

Mary,  Star  of  the  Seas  a  StwvtfC 

olic  Devotion  ' .  | 

Lift  of  Christ:  Translated  from  the  Ft 
of  Louis  Veuilloi  by  Rev.  A.  Parley.  1 
lamo,  9 

A  Memoir  of  Thomjui  Ewiaf  if  0 

I  vol  quarto,  net,  .  .  .  .  3 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  aad  ^ 

cred  Heart  ot  Marv.  Translated  troi 
Italian  oi  Father  I^nzi,  author  of  Hi: 
ot  I'ainting,"  etc.  Witli  an  iuTrodiutu 
Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan.  a4mo.  cloth,  61 
Month  of  Mary.  c:ontaining  a  Serii 
Medimtions,  etc.,  in  ilunor  or  the  B.  > 
Arranged  lor  each  day  of  the  Mooita. 
cloth  4/1 

Peter  ClaTor:  A  Sketch  oT* Bis 

and  Labors  in  bchall^of  the  African  S 
.  I  vol,  i6ino,  71 

Homifies  on  the  Book  of  Tobias ) 

A  Kaiuiliar  Kxplanati.>n  ot  the  I'r* 
Duties  of  Don^estic  Lifr.  Bv  Rcr.  T. 
tyn.  (Only  a  few  ix>pies  of' this  book 
i2mo,  cloth,  J 

Coonsels  of  a  Christian  Bbther.  61 
Shadows  of  the  Rood.    Eight  u 

Lectures,  •       •       •      .  I 

The  Divinity  of  C  'lrist..  Bv  Riiht 

S.  H.  Kosccnins.  l>  .      /  *^ 

Legrends  of  Holy  ••A.ury  .  5fl 
Lenten  Lectures.    Hy  the  Rev.  T 

Guirc,  7£ 

Price  of  a  Seal.  .51 
The  Progress  of  tho  Age,  ■  09 
A  Treatise  on  tho  Catechism,  50 
Marriaffo  and  Family  Duties.  BvA 

bishop  Purcell,  ...  25 

The  Land  of  the  Cid.   By  Oisffi 

UluatrateU,  ,  , 


Mamml  of  Devotimi  tbt 

d  Heart  of  Jes*'S,  and  Spiritual  Rou- 
 50  cu. 


dm  of  Saer«d  Boart  of  Jc. 

the  Latin  of  Arnoudt.  .  2 


IMdan  TreasoM ;  or,  Tho  Valne 
)ly  Maas,    .  .  •  .   50  cts. 

kioB  of  the  Blesoed  Tirgin,  in 

Books.  i8mo,  cloih,  00  cts. 

or  Christiaii,  in  Bight  Books. 

a  Supolemcnt.    Extracted  from  the 
of  M.  Remier  de  Louvigny.  iSino, 
 60  ctH. 


K>K8  BY  THE  PAtUST 
FATHERS. 

[iiif's  Highway  I  or,  Tha  Cmth^ 

/hurch  the  Only  Way  of  Salvation  as 
aled  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    By  Rev. 
Hewit.   X  vol.  xamo,  1  60 

loni  of  the  SonL   Ry  Rev.  I.  T. 

cr.  New  edition,  ■  ■  ■  1  60 
.gilt  2  00 

litioiis  of  Natnre.  By  Rev.  I.  T. 
er.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  cloth, 
 1  SO 

MUl  of  the  Panlist  Father^  for 

New  Edition.   Cloth,  extra,  .    1  60 

MM  of  the  Panlist  Fathers.  Ibr 

kttd  i866.   Cloth,  extra.  1  50 

•  to  Catholic  Yonnff  Women. 

cially  for  those  who  earn  their  own  liv- 
By  Rev.  George  Deshon,  Missionary 
U    I  vol.  xamo,  1  00 

if  Father  Baker.  The  Lift  and 
ona^f  the  Rev.  Francis  A.  Baker, 
t  ©r  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul, 
rd  by  Rev.  A.  h.  Hewit.  One  vol. 
a  avd,  pp.  504,  .   2  60 

calf  or  morocco  extrat-  .  4  00 

mfl  of  the  Panlist  Fathers.  .Vol. 

xamo,  336  pages,  cloth,  .  1  60 

aad  Enlarged  Edition  of  Father  Young's 

lie  Hymns  and  Canticles.  This 
>D  contains  twenty-one  new  Hymns ; 
IK  which  are  five  Christmas  Carols,  s 
mng  carol  ■  for  Easter,  entitled  '*  Tbe 
uia  Bells";  several  new  and  onginal 
t  for  Catechism  ;  the  popular  Congrega- 
1  Hymns  sung  in  the  Haulist  Church  by 
totary  and  Christian  Doctrine  Societies, 
at  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  etc.,  the  whole 
ing  the  most  complete  Catholic  Hymn- 
i  ever  published.  One  vol.  xamo,  1  00 

lams  of  the  Age.  With  Studies 

L  Ausu>tine  on  Kindred  Subjects.  By 
,  A.  F.  tiewit.     I  vol.  lamo,  extra  cloth, 
2  00 

ay  Monitor,    Ry  Rev.  P.  Baker. 

60  cts. 


New  aad  KnUvfed  Bdftlea  ef 

The  Ofllce  of  Vespors.  Containing  the 
order  of  the  Vesper  Service ;  the  Gregorian 
Psalm  Tones,  harmonized,  with  the  PsaUns 
for  all  the  Vespers  during  tho  year  pointed 
for  chanting,  ^mmon  melodies  for  tbe 
Antiohons,  and''t1ie  Four  Anthems  of  the 
B.  V.  Mary.  By  Rev.  Alfred  Young.  With 
the  Imprimatur  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
of  New  York.  (The  Gregorian  Tones,  and 
the  words  of  the  Psalms,  by  a  new  and 
^  original  division,  are  so  arranged  that  but 
one  pointing  of  the  Psalms,  as  given,  it 
needed  for  all  the  Tones,  with  their  vsrious 
endings.)  Single  copies,  .  ...  75  cts 
Per  dozen,  6  00 

Hymns  and  Son^  for  Catholic  Chii* 

oren.  Containing  the  most  popular  Catholic 
Hymns  for  everv  season  of  the  Christian 
Year,  together  with  May  Songs,  Christmss 
and  Easter  Carols,  for  tne  use  of  Sunday- 
Schools,    Sodalities,  and  Confraternities. 

Paper  covers,  15  cU. 

Cloth,  flexible,  25  cU. 


Lifrht  in  Darknessi  A  Tromtlso  on  tha 

Obscure  Night  of  the  Soul.  By  Rev.  A.  F. 
Hewit   x6mo,  cloth,  extra,  .  76  eta. 

The  Invitation  Seeded  1  Reasons  for  a 

Return  to  Catholic  Unity.  By  James  Kent 
Stone,  late  President  of  Kenyon  and  Hobart 
Colleges,  x  vol.  xamo,  .     .  1  60 

The  Lifi^,of  tha  ISost  Rev.  BL  J.  Spa^ 

ding,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  By 
Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding.  S.T.L.  x  vol.  8vo,  ^80 
pp.,    with    portrait    on    steel,  bevelled 

cloth,  400 

Half-mor  O^O 


G^ood  Thinffs  Ibr  Catholic  Readers 

A  Miscellany  of  Catholic  Biography,  His 
lory.  Travels!  etc.  Containing  Pictu  res  and 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Persons,  representing 
the  Church  and  Cloister,  the  State  and  Home, 
Remarkable  Places  connected  with  Reli^on, 
Famous  Events  in  all  Lands  and  Times. 
With  108  illustrations.  Being  a  compilstion 
from  the  first  five  years  of  '^he  Illustrated 
Catholic  Family  Almanac.'*   i  vol.  ismo, 

200 

Pleadinn  of  t&e  Sacred  Boaift  of 

lesus.  From  the  French.  By  Rev.  M. 
Comerford.   Cloth.       ...  60  cts. 

grapes  and  Thorns.  By  the  author  of 
"  Tne  House  of  Yorke."   1  vol.  8vo,  2  00 

''t{^a"Tt*E?fieen,^n§^St*lrts?*Pac5 

and  Reflections  especially  Addressed  to  the 
Irish  People  intending  to  Emigrate  from 
.  their  Native  land,  and  to  those  living  in  the 
Large  Cities  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States.  Ry  Rev.  Stephen  Byrne, 
a.S.D.   X  vol.  ismo,  cloth,    .  1  25 

Paper,  60  cts. 


Sacnun  Soptsiuuinm)  er,  Tho  Soron 

Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Eiemplified  in  the 
Life  and  Person  of  the  Bleseed  virgin  Mary, 
for  the  Guidance  and  I  nttruction  ofCliildrtn . 
By  Rev.  Heary  Formby.  i  vol.  x6mo-,  1  25 
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BOOKS  nt  PAPIK  COTBKS. 

9r.  Nawmmn'a  S«ply  U  GlalstMie. 

69  ctB. 

ArekbUhop  Maimiiir'a  Mmply  U  Glad- 

ttone,  .     .      .      .     f     .      .  5#cu. 

TlM  Tra*  and  the  FalM  lafiOUbiUty. 

By  Bishop  Fessler,  ....   50  cts. 

ThA  Syllmkms  for  th«  People.   Ry  a 

Monk  of  St.  Augustine's,  .   25  cts. 

Bt  Rev.  Bishep  Vmvfirhan's  Beplj  te 

Mr.  Gladstone,  25  cts. 

Bilhop  miatherne's  Beply  to  Mr. 

Gladstone,  25  cts. 

Tke  Cmtholic  Clirittiaii  Instrmcted- 

By  Bishop  Chall«ner.  .   2#  cts. 

Boaoaef  ■  SzpesitieB  of  the  Doctrines 

of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Matters  of  Cen- 
trovafsy.    With  Notes.   Large  edition. 

25  cto. 

BoMRief  s  Szpoiitien  of  the  Doctrines 

of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Matters  of  Con- 
troversy.  Without  Notes.   Small  edition, 

20  cts. 

The  Poor  Man's  Catechism )  or.  The 

Christian  Doctrine  Explaii.ed.         25  cts. 

The  Poor  Man's  ControTorsj,  25  cu. 
and  of  Belisrions  ControTersj,  50  cts 

^  Oallitzin  on  the  Holy  Scriptmres, 

25  cts 

Oatholic  Tracts.  Vol.1..  .  60  ct&. 

Oakeley  en  the  Mass,  25  ^  tf*. 

Oakcley  on  Catholic  Worship,  25  cts 
The  Comedy  of  Convocation  in  th« 

Knglisli  Church  25  cts. 


Net  for  the  Fishers  of  Men, 


6  cu. 


FATHBR  FORMBY'S  BOOKS. 
The  Parables  of  Onr  Lord  J esns  Chriet 

With  twenty-one  illustrations,  25  cis. 

Formby's  School  Song's.   The  Junior  and 
Seinor  School  Song- Hook,  complete  in  one. 

^  20  cts. 

The  Seven  Sacraments.  With  Sixteea 

Illustrations  25  cts 

The  Seven  Dolors  of  the  Blessed  Tir- 

ffin  Marv.  With  Seven  IllnstrHtions,  15  cts. 

The  School  Keepsake.  With  Four  Illus- 

trHtions  12  cU. 

Life  of  Christ.   Abridged .     With  nereral 
illustrations  25  ete 


Tiinlf 

hood. 


Oyrtoiical  Oiitachin.  By  M. 

Fleury.     ConUnued  down  to  tha  I 


ury. 

Day,  by  Father  Fonsby.  Omo^papci 


Podrat  eiitiMy  emboMed,  plain. 

Embossed,  eilt,  .... 


Calf,  red  or  gilt  edre.  . 
Morocco,  extra,  red  edces  or  gilt, . 
Morocco  or  calf,  extra, lull  gilt, . 

Tooled  edf  e  

Morocco  Turkey,  bevelled. 


i2lBe  edition^  embosaed,  plaia, 

Em  hosted,  gilt.  

Morocco,  

Morocco,  extra,  

Full  calf, 

or  morocco,  tooled  edge, 

8to  edition  printed  on  tho  finest 
paper,  wjtk  Illustrated  Family  Reoo 

Arabesq^ue,  gilt  

Koan,  gilt,  

Morocco,  extra,  bevelled.  . 
Full  calf,  bevelled, 

or  morocco,  tooled  edge. 


i&BO  cloth,  . 
Embossed,  gilt,  . 
Roan,  gilt,  .. 
Morocco,  extra,  bevelled, 

32mo  cloth,  embossed, 
Arab,  ^ilt. 
Roan,  tuil  pilt. 
Turkey  morocco,  . 
Full  calf. 


FOLLOWINa  OF  ohbh 

In  Four  Rooks.  Bv  Thomas  k  Kemr 
Refiect  ons  at  the  conclusion  ot  each 
Translafeii  from  the  Krencn  for  this 

i8nio, cloth,   

Arabes.jue,  gilt  

niustrated  12mo  edition. 

Roan,  

Turkey  morocco,  super  extra,  . 

Full  calf,  


Without  the  Beflectionfl.  i»mt 

C  loth,  extra,  

Roan,  gilt  edge,  .       .      .      .  , 
Turkey  morocco,  super  extra,  . 
Full  calf,  

OFFICa  OF  BOLT  WE] 

According  to  the  Roman  Mis<tal  and  R 
in  Latin  and  Enelish.  New  and  reri 
tion.  i8mo,  cloth. 
Arabesque,  gilt,  . 
Roan,  gilt, 
Morocco,  gilt. 


AYER-BOOKS. 

KTISBD,  Am  BMLAtOK»  S>ITI«M  m 

t 

■a  BmNnoN  book. 


I  Prayers,  adapted 
Ifw  ||«  Tximk  or  TNS  Mission. 
liMlir  froiil  tb«  Works  of  St.  Al- 
Lii^orl  Nbw  Iuntdyx>,  an>  un- 
Bdition.  Tk*  hAndstmfxt  Frmyer- 
%klish*d.  t^diLcd  by  the  Paulist 
6a*  paRcs.  illustrated  with  new 
iirraTlafs,  irot  up  expressly  for  this 
It  centaina  a  complete  Vesperal, 
•a  and  atber  additions,  makinf  it  xaa 
rgtr  Ilia  Urmm  efl]0««a 


-  Ariibe^que  plain, 


ue,  ^n\, 

lllRilt,  .... 

lU  gilt,  clasps, . 

>,  extra,  bevelled,  . 

>,  extra,  berelled,  clasps. 

:tra,  bev.  tooled  edges,  etc. 

>.  rims  and  tooled  edges, 

r'fiexibic,. 

r.beyclled. 

t,  tooled  edges,  etc., 

r,  rims  and  tooled  edges. 


.$1  00 
.   1  60 


8  - 
400 
4  60 

6  60 

7  00 
4  60 
6  00 

.6  00 

6  60 

7  60 


iitUB^Arabesque.  plain, .  $0  76 

ue,  embossed,  filt  edges.  1  86 

mbosted,  gilt  eages  and  dps.  1  60 

ilt,    .     !     .  •  .      .      .  1  66 

lit  and  clasps,  .                  .  1  76 

>   8  86 

I,  full  gilt.     .     .     .     .  8  60 

»,  extra,   T                       .  8  60 

>,  extm,  bevelled  clasps,     .  4  60 

tion  ia  printed  on  clear  white  paper 
Mme  type,  and  contains  the  same 
the  6ne  edition,  making  it  the  cheap 
-Rook  ever  published. 


iALT  COmPANION. 

r  a  Selection  of  Prayers  and  Dev*- 

Cxercises  for  the  use  of  Children, 
shed  with  thirty-six  very  neat  illus- 
^.ngravings.   3amo,  cloth,     .$0  86 

ue,  plain,  60 

iie,  gilt,  00 

ilt  76 

ill  yilt  1  00 

•.gilt  8  00 

i,  antique  8  60 

rimmed  and  clasp.  .  4  00 

ik  is  printed  on  the  finest  quality  ef 
I  is  a  most  appropriate  present  for 


USTIAira  GUIDB  TO 
BBATBN. 

besque,  $0  60 

ue,  srilt,  76 

111  gilt,  1  86 

).  extra,  8  80 

U  antique  8  00 

f,  rimmed  and  clasp,  .  4  00 


OATBOLiO  MANUAL. 


8  3o  I 


Conuiaiag  a  S<ladip||  of  Prayers  and  De:vo- 
tional  Kxercitfei.  dmo,  cloth,  .      .  $0  76 

Arabesque,  pUin, , 


Arabesque,  gilt. 
Am.  mor,  gut, 
Morocco,  extra,  \ 
Full  calf,  antique. 
Pull  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp, 


1 

1  86 
8  60 
8  60 
4  60 
6  00 


GARDBN  OF  THfl  80UL| 

Or,  A  Munuftl  on  Spiniikii]  Hxercises  and  In. 
i^truciikuni  far  C^hristiaas  who,  livirtg  in  the 
worM,  a-4pire  to  devoboi^  Ry  Rignt  Rev. 
Dr.  Cti^x^io^riLSL,    i4«M|d»th,  .      .$0  60 

Aiabes^ue,  gill,  1  00 

Roan,  full  gilt  1  60 

Mbrocto,  gilt  8  60 

F&ll  cmlf*  KDtJque  8  00 

P^ll  4iKi  r^Md  and  clasp,  .   6  00 


BIT  OF  HBATBN) 

Or,  Devout  Christian's  Daily  (*ompanioD.  To 
which  ii  added,  Dany  Devotion  ;  or,  Profitp 
able  Manner  of  tlearing  Mass.  Illustrated. 

t4ino,  cloth*  S$ 

ArabeiQue,  gfk,  1  00 

Roan,  full  gili,  1  60 

MoToqQO.  glHt  8  60 

FuU  caU,  antique  8  00 

Jlitt  f^irtiiiMld  And  claap,  .6  00 


•f  Fer. 
A  S*lid 

8  00 
8  86 
8  60 
8  60 
4  60 
6  00 


Or,  The  Duv  Well  Spent.   A  Manual 
vent  Prayem.  Pioun  Reftectlona,  ai 
tnHiriiLEions  for  Cflihohft,  iSmo. 
Arabesque  and  cloth,  .      .      .  . 

Arabesque  gilt  

Roan,  red  edge, 


American  morocco,  gilt,  . 
American  morocco,  full  gilt, 
Morocco,  gilt. 
Full  calf,  antique. 
Full  calt,  rimmed  and  clasp. 


nous  GUDB  TO  FSATBR  Am 
DBVOnON. 

Containing  TLrioils  Practices  of  Piety  calcu- 
lated to  answef  tfcM  demands  or  the  deveui 

members  of  lii  •Catholic  Church.  iSmo. 
Arjibetque.  .  «  .  .  .  .$0  76 
AfBhe'iquc,  .      .       .       .       .    1  86 

A  rn.  mnr. ,  iFilt  «fiice  8  86 

Am.  m&r..  t'uU  i^iIl  8  AD 

TiirkfCv  innr.  '^nper  extra,  S  platea,  .$8  60 

.   Full  rmlf,  ^iTiliiiuc  4  60 

Pull  cfl]f,  rimnird  and  clasp,  .  .  $  00 
This  rriiv«r-HDok  contains  the  Profession  of 

Fiith,  HniM  Mori  Feiitivals  explained,  as  well 

as  other  inportiant  tUngs  not  generally  found 

Inl^"- —  -  — -  ^ 


a4mo,  cloth,  .     .  $0  60 

Arabesque,  cQt,  1  00 

Roan,  full  gift,  1  60 

Morocco,  gik,  .  8  60 

Full  call,  antique  8  00 

Full  calf,  rimnied  and  elaip^  .  6  60 
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PATH  TO  PARADm. 

4  SelectiM  of  Prayers  and  Devotiens  for  Ca- 

iholics.  48mo.  cloth  $0  2C 

Arabesque,  gilt,  40 

Roan,  full  frilt,  75 

Morocco,  gilt  1  25 

Pull  calf,  antique  1  75 

Pull  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp,  .   8  00 


ThS  most  COMPI.ETK  PRAYBK>Be*K 
PUBLISHSD. 

TUB  CATHOLIC'S  VADB  mCUm. 

A  Select  Manual  of  Prayers  for  Daily  Use. 
Compiled  from  approTcd  sources  New  and 
improved  edition,  reprinted  from  the  last 
Lomlon  edition,  containing  Epistles  and 
Gospels.  500  pages,  24mo. 

Arabesque,  plain,  $0  75 

Arabe9que,  gilt,  1  00 

Roan,  full  gift,  1  60 

Pull  morocco,  8  00 

Pull  calf,  4  00 


3Y  OF  PASADISB) 


Opening  the  Gate  to  Eternal  Salvi 
arabesque,  . 
Arabesque,  gilt,  . 
Am.  mor.  tuil  gilt. 
Morocco,  gilt. 
Pull  calf,  antique. 
Pall  calf,  rimmed  and  clasp, 


tion.  isuto 
.$0  75 
.1  25 
.  2  50 
.  8  50 
.  4  50 
.  6  00 


THS  POGKBT  PRAnR-BOOK. 

A  Prayer-Book  for  Men  This  book  is  printed 
from  beautiful  large  type,  on  ^xtra  fine 
French  paper,  and,  althougn  conlaininc  6sm 
pages,  is  only  %  inch  thick,  33ii  inches  long, 
and  3hi  inches  wide.  It  contains,  besides 
Festival  Days,  etc.,  A  Summary  of  Christian 
Doctrine— Morning  and  Evening  Prayerh- 
The  TLree  Litanies  -The  Complete  Mass,  ia 
Latin  and  English— Vespers— and  the  Epis- 
ties  and  Gospels 

Arabesque,  50 

Arabesque,  gilt  edge  75 

Roan,  gilt  1  25 

Morocco,  extra,    .  .  '    .      .   2  50 

Full  calf,  .    8  00 

Morocco,  tuck  3  00 

The  Pocket  Prayer- Hook,  without  Epistles 
and  Gospels.  Suitable  for  tlie  Vest  Pockft. 

Arabesque,   $0  40 

Embossed,  gilt,  69 

Roan,  gilt  1  00 

Morocco,  1  50 

Pi^ll  calf,  limp,  2  00 

Morocco,  tuck   2  00. 


Tk*  **  Nrnm^rtU^  »/ fn^ 

PRATHB-SOOK  FQI 

Containing  Epistlss  JLn 
Arabesque,  f^ilt  edge,  . 
Roan,  full  f^\U 
Morocco,  extra,  . 
Pull  calf,  .... 

MANUAX.    OF  CATM 

Miry. 

With  Kpistlbs  and  Go&j 
Arabesque,  plain,  . 
ArabeMiue,  gilt,  . 
Roan,  lull  gilt. 
Morocco,  extra,  . 
Pull  calf;  extra,  . 

Mamial  of  Xbm 

Published  witb  the  Approba 
nence  Cardinal  McCloakey. 
Arabesque,  .... 
Roan,  gilt,  ... 
Morocco,  extra,  . 
Calf,  extra  


^i5nts.^S^u  Ti^nd^Mori 
for  the  most  part,  from  those 
Alban  Butler.  In  packages  c 
packet  now  ready,  coniaini: 
twelve  different  saints.  Per 
These  are  got  up  expressly  fei 
presents.  ^ 


Packets,  of  ^Scriphm  J 

Containing  Fifty  Engravio 
from  the  ()ld  and  New  Te 


original  designs  by  Elstcr. 
packages  of  liflT,  . 

I  Twenty  magtratieai  • 

I       (»ospels.    Done  in  colors  ah 

■  signs.    With  appropriate  text 

niiuiiiiiateil  Saadjgr-Scl 

Teti  Cards  in  each  Packet. 
First  series,  net, 

■  Second  series,  net, . 
I      Thi.'-d  series,  net,  . 

Fourth  series,  net,  . 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CIU 

The  Catholic  Teacher's  Sundi 
Hook.    No.  I,  paper,  per  doz 

The  Sunday-school  Class-boob 
per  doz. 


The  Catholic  PubKcation  Socic 

LAWRENCE  KEHOE,  Gen.  Agent, 

9  Warren  Street,  Jfew  T 


Foreign  Books. 


r  $rdered  from  this  list  will  not  be  taken  back  or  exchanged. 
<eount  from  prices  7iot  marked  net  is  allowed  to  clergymen, 

libraries,  and  religious  institutions, 
if  the  following  books  not  on  hand,  will  be  ordered  if  so  des^ired. 


m  between  the  Hii»> 
16  Church  and  the 

of  the  Apocalypse,  $1  00 
■aphrase  oo  the  Seven 

Psalms  ;  or,  Practi- 
to  Repentance.  Rev. 

.  50 

of  Comfort  ajrainst 
1.    Sir  Thomas  More,  1  50 
for  Novices  of  every 
)rder,  .  1  00 

)f  a  Watch,  .  1  00 

ers  from  the  Garden,  1  00 
nth  the  Saints.  W. 
ion,  D.D.    First  and 
•ies,  ^.  1  20 

Meditations  on  the 
d.  Robert  Southwell, 
iety  of  Jesus,  Priest 
rj.     With  Portrait. 

3  3  00 

teri^is  Name  and  his 
3t  forth  in  Holy  Scrip- 

 2  50 

The  Formation  of 
m.   2  vols.,     .      .  13  00 

the  Druids,  Ancient 

and  Round  Towers 
.    Rev.  R.  Smiddy. 

 2  00 

jtion  to   History  of 

 1  50 

Christian  Library, 
as  of  the  Writings  of 
sdown  to  A.D.  325.  24 
Per  vol.,    .  .  3  00 

c  Fathers.    1  vol. 
[artyr  and  Athenagoras.  1 

Theophilus,  and  the  Cle- 
lee.   1  vol. 

of  Alexandria.    Vol.  1. 

Vol.  1. 
;u8.    Vol.  1. 

in  against  Marcionj    1  vol. 
Vol.  1. 

mpletion  of  Iren»as  and 
lytuB.    1  vol. 
itings  of  Origen.    Vol.  1. 
of  Alexandria.    Vol.  2. 
ui.  Vol.1. 


,  The  Writings  of  Methodius.  1  vol. 

Cyprian.    Vol.  2. 

Apocryphal  Whtings.    1  vol. 

Tertuilian.    Vol.  2. 

The    Clementines  and  Apostolic 
Constitutions.    1  vol. 

Tertuilian.    Vol.  3. 

Arnobius.    1  vol. 
i  Dionysius,  Gregory  Thanmaturgus, 

etc. 

I  Lactantius.   2  vols. 

I  Origen.    Vol.  2  (completion). 

Early   Liturgies  and  Reniaining 
Fragments. 

i    Anti-Janus.    Dr.  Hergenr5ther,    |2  50 
Arbitration  Instead  of  War.  Rt. 
Hen.    Lord     Montagu,  1(.P. 
Paper,  .  1  00 

I  A  Remembrance  for  the  Living  to 
Pray  for  the  Dead.  Rev.  Jamea 
Mumford,  S.J.,   .  .  1  90 

I  A  Reply  to  Faber'a  "  Difficoltieo 
of  Romanism."   Rev.  F.  C.  Hu-  v 

I       senbeth  2  00 

A  Series  of  Papers  in  Vindication 
of  Catholicism.  E.  W.  Atwood, 

B.A  2  50 

A    Spiritual    Compendium,  ia 
which  the  Principal  Difficulties 

I  in  the  Way  of  Perfection  are  ex- 
plained.  Father  Qaspar  de  la 

I  Figuera,  of  the  Society  of  Je- 
sus,  2  00 

j    A  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  .      .  2  00 

I  Atwood's  Stromata  Procatlfolica. 
A  Series  of  Papers  principally 
Procatholic  or  Antidotal  to  Anti- 
christianism,  .  1  50 

Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Life  of.   Mrs.  Hope,  .  .  2  00 

\    Bollarmine,  Cardinal.  Commen- 

I       tary  on  the  Psalms.   Cloth,        2  50 

,  Book  of  Moses;  or.  The  PenU- 
touch,  in  its  Authorship,  Credi- 

!       bility,  and  Civilization.  Rev. 

I       W.  Smith.  Ph.D.   Vol.  1, .      .  7  50 

!    British  and  Irish  History,  a  Manu- 

j       al  of.    Rev.  Thos.  Flanagan,    .  5  00 
Butler's  (Rev.  Alban)  MediuUoDS 

j       und  Discourses  on  the  Sublime 

I      Trutha  and  ImporUnt  Datiet  of 


i6 


Ohristiaaitj.   t  toIb.  poet  Bro, 

cloth  $4  00 

Calderon,  Dramas  of.  Tragic, 
Comic,  and  Legendary.  TraoB- 
lated  from  the  Spanish  by  D.  F. 
McCarthy.  2  vols..    .  .  «  00 

Campion,  Edmond :  a  Biography. 

Richard  Simpson,  .  .  .  5  25 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  the  Life  of. 

C.  W.  Ru88«ll,  D.D  4  00 

Cassian's  ConfereDces.  Father  Ro- 
bert, of  Mount  St.  Bernard's  Ab- 
bey.   2  vols.,  .  2  50 
Oaswairs  Hymns  and  Poems,      .  2  50 
Catechetical   Reading-Book — His- 
tory and  Doctrine,     ...  75 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment.   Henry  Nutcombe  Oben- 
ham,  M.A.,                     .      .  5  00 
Ceremonial  according  to  the  Ro- 
man Rite.    Translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Joseph  Baldeechi.  Rev. 
J.  D.  Hilarius  Dale.   New  «d.,  .  3  25 
Challoner's  Memoirs  of  Missionary 
Priests,  and  other  Catholics  of 
both  sexes,  that  have  suffered 
Death  in  England  on  Religious 
Accounts  from  1557  to  1684,      .  1  50 
Ckristian  Counsels,  Selected  from 
the  Devotional  Works  of  F<^n- 

elon,   2  50 

Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Henry  Thomas 
Riley,  M.A.   2  vols.,  .  12  00 

Companion  of  the  Sick.    A.  F. 

Ozanam.    Large  type,      .       .  1  50 
Compendium  of  the  Art  of  Always 
Rejoicing.      F.   Alphonsus  de 

Sarasa,  1  00 

Contemporary  Annals  of  Rome,  .  2  50 
Conversion  of  the  Teutonic  Race, 

Mrs.  Hope.    2  vols.  12mo,       .  6  00 
Count  de  Montalembert's'  Letters 
to     a    Schoolfellow— 1827-30. 
Translated  from  the  French  by 
C.  F.  Audloy,     .  .       .  2  50 

Count  Lucalior ;  or,  Fifty  Pleasant 
Stories  of  Patronio.    Don  Juan 

Manual,  2  00 

Creation,  The  Simplicity  of ;  or. 
The  Astronomical  Monument 
to   the    Blessed    Virgin.  W. 

Adolph,  2  50 

Daily  Manual  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Dominic,  in  Latin  and 

English,  1  00 

Demon  of  Gold.  Ilendrik  Con- 
science,  1  50 

De  Joinville's  Life  of  St.  Louis, 

King  of  France,  .  1  25 

De  Vere's  Infant  Bridal,  and  other 

Poems,  8  00 

De  Vere's  Sisters  Inisfail,  and  other 
Poemi,  2  50 


De  Verb's  Legends  of  St.  Patiid 
Diana:  The  Sonnets  and  otb 

Poems  of  Henry  Constable,  wii 

Notes.   Thomas  Park. 
Diffby's   Children's   Bower;  < 

VVbat  You  Like.   2  vols.,  . 
Digby's  Compitum ;  or.  The  Mm 

ing  of  the  Ways  of  the  Ctihol 

Chorch.    4  vols., 
Digby's  Evenings  on  the  Thami 

2  vols.. 

Directory  for  Novices  of  evei 
Religions  Order,  particular 
those  Devoted  to  the  Edncau 
of  Youth,  .... 

Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Aiigi 
te  Nicolas,  .... 

Dublin,  Gilbert's  History  of,  fro 
the  earliest  period  to  the  press 
time.   8  vols.. 

Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Lc 
don  and  Suburbs.  Alexand 
Wood,  M.A  

Echoes  of  the  Vatican,  . 

England,  Dodd's  Church  Histc 
of.    5  vols.  8vo, . 

Essay  on  Beatification,  Canonu 
tion,  and  Ihe  Processes  of  t 
Congregation  of  Kites.  Fabei 

Extracts  from  the  Fathers,  His 
rians,  and  other  Writers  of  t 
Church.   Literally  Translateci 

Faber's  Hymns, 

Faber's  Poems, 

Faber's  Notes  on   Doq^rinsl  a 

Spiritual  Subjects.  2  vols., 
Fabei's  Spirit  and  Genius  of  1 

Philip  Neri, 
Faith  and  Reason.  Abbe  Martin 
Father  Ignatius,  Life  of. 
Fathers  of  the  Desert,  Lives 

the,  

Florine.     Princess  of  Burgand 

A  Tale  of  the  First  Cruaad 

William  Bernard  McCabe.  Ne 

edition,  .... 
Flowers  of  Mary  ;  or.  Devotions  f( 

each  Month  in  the  Year,  . 
Fullerton  (Lady  Georgiana),  Serf 

Stories,  .... 
(^od  in  his  Works.    Father  Rawe 
Gold  Digger,  and  other  Pot-m 

Lady  Fullerton,  . 
Good  Deeds.  Sketches  of  Holy  to 

Devoted  Lives,  . 
Gospel  Harmony  of  the  Life  o 

Our  Lord,  .... 
Gosselin.    The  Power  of  the  Pop 

during  the  Middle  Ages.  2  vols 
Great  Truths  in  Little  Words.  Be^ 

Father  Rawes,  O.S.C., 
Heart  to  Heart  with  Jesus. 
Henry  Suso,  The  Ufe  of.    By  bis 

self,  

Henry  VIII..  The  Lifs  ©f.  . 
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e  Charch  in  En  gland. 

Canon  Flaniffan.  2 

.  .  .  $9  00 
B  in  Spiritual  Life,  .  50 
sVicerojBof  Ireland, 
rt,  .  .  .  .  3  50 
nee.  Father  Rogacci,  1  00 
le,  ...  50 

A  Tale  of  Redemp- 
FatberRawefl,O.S.C.,  1  50 
le  Life  of  Philip  Tlio- 
rd,  O.P.,  Cardinal  of 

 8  75 

e  Church, .  .  2  25 

r  Mass  and  Holy  Com- 
)r  every  Day  in  the 

 75 

.  Rev.  W.  H.  Ander- 

 1  00 

Ilistory  of.  Martin 

 4  00 

ler  Churches.  '  James 

 8  00 

Selection  from  the 
chives  of  The  Mc- 

of  the  Reeks,  with 
ictory  Memoir.  W. 
idy,  D.D.  4to,  cloth,  10  50 
slesiafftical  Ilistory  of 
im  the  Introduction  of 
7  into  that  Country  to 
29.    Rev.  M.  J.  Bren- 

.  5  00 
>f.  O'Curry's  Lectures 
I.  Materials  ibr  Irish 

.      .  '    .  5  00 

and  Fall  of  the  Irish 

Monasteries  in  the 
ry.  Father  Meehan,  75 
^  Life  and  Letters  of 
[cCarthy  Reagh,  Ta- 
bery,  McCarthy  Mor. 
iCarthy,  of  Glean -a- 

vol.  8vd;  .      .      .  8  50 
e  Towers  and  Tem- 
ient  Ireland.  Marcus 
t.I.A.,  .      .  8  00 

)  Irish  Reformation  ; 
le^ed  Conversion  of 
ishops  at  the  Acces- 
en  fUizabeth,  and  the  | 
escent  of  the  Present  j 
.  Hierarchy  in  Ireland  j 
Lucient  Irish  Chvrch, 

W.  Maziero  Brady, 

 1  00 

•  English  Rule.  Rev. 
raud/.      .      .        4  00 

:  A  Reply  to  M. 
ere  Gratry,      .      .  75 
inflict ;  or,  Historic 
itrative  of  the  Times 

Elizabeth.     1  vol. 

 2  60 

m  of  Mary  ;  or.  The 


Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church 
upon  the  Incarnation  of  God  the 
Son.  Rev.  John  Brande  Morris, 
A.M.    2  vols.  8vo.     y  JO  ()0 

Julian  Watts  Russell/ Pontifical 
Zouave.   A  Memoir,  ,  .  1  <M) 

Lady  May:  A  Pastoral.  Lady 
■  Chatterton,  1  .'() 

Lectures  on  Certain  Portion. s  of 
the  Earlier  Old  Testament  His- 
tory.  Rev.  Philip  G^.  Munro. 
1  vol.  12mo,       .      .      .  .17") 

Lectures  on  Catholic  Faith  and 
Practice.  Sweeney,.  .       .      .4  TiO 

Lectures  on  the  Lite,  Writinfifs, 
and  Times  of  Edmund  Burke. 
J.  B.  Robertson,  Esq.,       .      .  3  (X) 

Lectures  on  the  CEicumenical  Coun- 
cil,  ftev.  J.  N.  Sweeney,  O.8.B.  3  50 

Legends  of  Our  Lady  and  the 
Saints ;  or,  Our  Children's  Book 
of  Stories  in  Verse,   .  .  1  2r> 

Letters  of  the  Most  Rev.  John 
MacHale,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  5  tB.) 

Life  and  Death  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Francis  Eirwan,  Bishop  of  Kil- 
lala,  2  50 

Life  and  Spirit  of  Father  Angus- 
tine  Baker  1  25 

Life  of  Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole. 
of  the  Order  of  Friars-Preach- 
ers,  4  ^)♦) 

Life  of  Blessed  Alphonsus  Rodri- 
guez, Lay-Brother  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  With  engraved  por- 
trait.  1  vol.  crown  8vo,   .      .  2  50 

Life  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary. 
Rev,  George  Tickell.  1  yol. 
8vo,     .       ...  .  2 

Life  of  Blessed  Poter  Favre,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  first  companion 
of  St.  Ignatius  Ijoyola.  From 
the  Italian  of  Father  Guiseppe 
Boero,  .      .      .      .  3  25 

Life  of  Louis  Marie  Grignon  de 
Montfort,    .      .      .  .  2  rx» 

Life  of  St.  Bernardine  of  Siena.  1 
vol.  12mo,  2  5() 

Life  of  St.  Dominick  and  other 
Saints.    Illustrated,  .  .5  50 

Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium. 
Rev.  Father  Murphy,  O.S.F.,    .  1  OO 

Life  of  St.  Fran9oi8  de  Sales. 
1  vol  2 

Life  of  St.  German,  Bishop  of  Aux- 
erre,  1  75 

Life  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Apostle  of 
Rome.   Mrs.  Hope,    .       .      .  1  50 

Life  of  St.  Watburge.  Rev. 
Thomas  Meyrick,  .  1  (M) 

Lifo  of  Vincent  Palloti.  Founder 
of  the  PiooB  Society  of  Missions. 
Melia,  2  00 

Life  of  Father  Henry  Young,     .  1  75 
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25 

50* 
50 


25 
00 


Life  of  Stephen  Lanjirton,  A.rcli- 
biBhop  of  Canterbury,  $1 

liife  of  Anne  Catherine  Emme- 
rich 3 

lui^uori  on  the  Relii^ious  State, 

Lin^ard.  The  UUtory  and  An- 
tiquity of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church.   2  vols.,      .      .      .  5  00 

Lin  (Izard's  True  Account  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,       .      .  .1 

Tjittle  Book  of  the  Loye  olf  God,   .  1 

Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Paint- 
ers, Sculptors,  and  Architects 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 
Translated  hy  Rev.  C.  P.  Mee- 
han.   2  vols  5  00 

Ijord  Dacre  of  Gilsland  ;  or,  The 
Risiniar  in  the  North.  An  His- 
torical Romance.  E.  M.  Stewart,  2 

Ix)retto  and  Nazareth.  William 
Antony  Hutchison,    .  .2 

Love  of  Holy  Church.  From  the 
French  of  M.  r  AbbS  Petit.  Ed- 
ward  Caswall,   .  .  .1 

liove  for  the  Holy  Eucharist,       .  1 

Luther,  History  of  the  Life,  Writ- 
ings, and  Doctrines  of.  M.  Au- 
din.   2  vols.,      .      .      .  .5 

Mahometanism  in  its  Relation  to 
Prophecy.  Andrew  Lisle  Phil- 
lips 2 

Manning's  Celebrated  Answer  to 
the  Rt^v.  C.  Leslie's  Case  Stated, 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Church  of  England,   .      .  1 

Manning's  England  and  Christen- 
dom,  6 

Manning's  Essays  on  Religion  and 
Literature.     Various  Writers. 
,  Edited  by   Archbp.  Manning. 
Vol.  I.,  5 

Manning.   The  same.    Vol.  II.,  .  7 

Manning.    The  same.    Vol.  HI.,  6 

Manning's  Love  of  Jesus  to  Peni-  * 
tents  .1 

Manning's  Moral  Entertainments,  2 

Manning's  St.  Francis  Assisi,  the 
Little  Flowers  of,      .       .  .1 

Manning's  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Pope,  2 

Manual  of  Devotions  to  Our  Holy 
Father  Saint  Benedict,      .  .1 

Manual  of  Devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  Father  Gautrelet,  1 

Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,     .       .       .  .1 

Manual  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.    2  vols.,       .  3 

Marguerite  Ilibbert.    A  Memoir, 

Margaret   Verliassen  :   A  picture 

from  the  Catholic  Church,        .  1  50  j 

Martyrs  Omitted  by.  Foxe.  Being  i 
Records  of  Religious  Persecu-  | 
tions  in  the  IGth  and  17th  Cen-  ! 
turies  1  25  1 


50  . 
50 


00 
00 


00 
25 

75 
00 

25 
00 
25 

00 
00 

50 

50 

50 

25 

50 

00 

50 


Mary  Maflrnifytnff  God.  Bef. 

Hamphrey,  O.S.C.,  . 
May  Papers  ;  or,  Thoaghts  ont] 

Litanies  of  Loretto,  . 
Ifeyneirs  Short  Sermons,  chisi 

on  Doctrinal  Subjects, 
Meditations  for  Every  Day  la  t 

Year.   2  vols.,  . 
Meditations  for  th«  Uae  of  \ 
Clergy.    From  the  Italiai 
Sooti.   4  vols.,  . 
Mediutions  of  St.  Anselm,  . 
Meditations  of  St  Thomas  on  1 
Purgative,lllamiiimtive,and  C 
tive  Ways,  for  a  Keireat  of  1 

Days  

Meditations  on    Divine  Lo 

Father  Vincent  Haby,  SJ., 
Meditations  on  the  Veni  Sancti  £ 

ritus,  

Meditations  for  Every  Day  in 
Year  and'  the  Principal  Feai 
F.  Lancicius,  8J.,  . 
Meditations  on  the  Life  and  £ 

trine  oi  Jesns  Christ, 
Memoir  and  Correepondenoe 
Viscount  Oastlereagh.  4  vol 
Milner,  Life  of  the  Ri^ffat  I 
John,  D.D.    F.  C.  Husenbi 

D.D.,  V.G  

Month  of  March,  St.  Joseph,  I 
tector  of  the  Church  and  Mc 
of  Christians.    Madame  de  G 
telles.  Paper, 
Month  of  li^ary  of  Our  Ladj 

Lourdes.    Henry  Lasserre, 
Moran's  Essays   on  the  Orif 
Doctrines,  and  Discipline  of 
Early  Irish  Church,  . 
Moran's  Life  of  Oliver  Plunl 

Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Moran's  History  of  the  Catb< 
Archbishops  of  Dublin  since 
Reformation, 
Nature  and  Grace.    William  G 

Ward  

Nazareth.    Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey, 
Newman,  V.  Rev.  John  Hen 
D.D.,    Works    of.  N 
Editions : 
Theological  Tracts, 
Lectures  on  the  Present  Pc 
tion  of  Catholics  in  £i 
land,  .... 
Sermons  on  Various  Oe 

sions,  .... 
Difficulties  of  Anglicanism, 
An  Essav  on  thii  Miracl«<, 
The  Office  and  Work  of  U 

versities. 
The  Scope  and  Nature 

University  Exiucation, 
Parochial  and  Plain  Sermo 
Complete  in  8  voIp.  I 
vol  
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18  on  SabjectB  of  the 
.      .      .      .       $2  25 

18  before  tbe  Uaiver- 

3f  Oxford,    .      .      .3  25 

,  Critical  and  Historical. 

8.  C  00 

8ior7  of  tbe  Ariane,  .  4  00 
cal  tSketcbeB.  8  vols.,  9  00 
M  on  Justification,      .  2  25 

i,  2  25 

.  of  tbeFatbers,   .      ,  2  50 
iions  and  Arjaraments,  .  8  00 
gotten;  or, The  Home 
«tCbild.      .      .      .  1  75  • 
derations  on  KterDity,   1  25 
3n  in  Spirit  and  Trutb. 
in  Four  Books.  Jobn 

Nierember^,  .  3  00 

oUections  Illustrating^ 
ory  of  tbe  ('atbolic  Re- 
tbe  Counties  of  Com- 
mon, Dorset,  Somerset, 
id  Gloucester,     .      .  4  00 
•lleetions  toward  Hlus- 
,be  Bio^apby  of  tbe 
n^lisb,  and  Irisb  Mem- 
je  Society  of  Jesus,     .  6  00 
Mition :  AVbat  Saitb  tbe 
I  ?  Canon  S.  Eccles.    .  1  50 
ipular  Errors  Concern- 
Lies  and  Keliffion,       .  8  00 

Progress  of  Keli^ious 
,nd  Happiness  of  a  Re- 
state.    Patrick  Man- 
 1  50 

Month,       .      .      .  1  00 

Dowry,      .      .       .  4  50 

in   Education.  Abb^ 

 1  00 

rei^fnty.  The,  Viewed  in 
.ons  to  tbe  Catholic  Re- 
M^.  Dupanloup,  .      .  8  00 
Examen  of  Conscience 

to  the  Method  of  St. 
Father   Luis  de  la 

•  1  25 

u^h  tbe  Truth.  Father 
S.J.   Parti.,  .  7  00 

mgh  tbe  Truth.  Part 

....       10  50 
ictical  Sermons  for  all 
lays  of  tbe  Year.  First 

 2  00 

Second  series,  .  .  2  00 
>f  Youtbful  Holiness. 

Cook.  O.M.I.    1  vol. 

 1  25^ 

ife  of.   itthur  Helps,  .  3  00 

Life,  Letters,  and 
I  of.  His  grandson,  Hon. 
unket.   2  vols.,    .      .14  00 

Journalism, .      .      .  5  00 

Surveyed,    .      .       .  1  50 
f  Irisb  Life.  W.  Steuart 
 5  00 


Reflections  and  Prayers  for  Holy 

Communion,  $2  25 

Remarkable  Conversions.  .  1  25 

ReTelations  of  Rome.   Rev.  J.  H. 

Turner,  M.A.  2  00 

Rise  and  Fall  of  tbe  Franciscan 

Monasteries  in  Ireland,  .  75 

Robertson's  Lectures  on  Ancient 

History  2  00 

RittULl  of  the  New*  Testament. 
An  Essay  on  tbe  Character  and 
Origin  of  tbe  Catbolic  Ritual. 
Being  tbe  second  edition  of  In 
Spirit  and  in  Truth."  Rev.  T. 
E.  Bridgett.  1  vol.  12mo,  .  2  50 
Robertson's  I^ectures  on  Modern 
History,  Biography,  and  Mason- 
ry,  8  00 

Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathers, 
niustrated  with  many  Engray- 
ings  on  Wood  and  Copper.  4 
▼oTs.  8vo,        .  24.00 
Rock's  Letter  to  Lord  Manners,  .  1  50 
Saint  Mary  and  her  Times.  The 

author  of  Geraldine,  .  .  1  00 

Selections  from  the  Poets.  De 

Vere  .  3  00 

Septem  ;  or.  Seven  Ways  of  Hear- 
ing Mass,  .  1  00 
Sermons — Liguori's,     .            .  3  00 
McCarthy's,    .      .  .  8  00 
Massillon's,    .                   .  8  00 

Bourdaloue's  8  00 

Murray's  (Archbishop).  .  10  50 
Meynell's,      .  .  2  00 

Moroney's,      .  .  8  00 

Murphy's  8  00 

By  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 

of  Jesus,  .  8  00 

By  Father  Harper,  8.J.,        .  8  00 

Rossi's,  1  75 

Newman's     Parochial:  8 

vols.  18  00 

Newman's  Subjects  of  tbe 

Day.  .  .  '  .  2  25 

Newman's  Various  Subjects,  .  8  00 
Nevnnan's    University  Ser- 
mons,   .  ...  2  25 
Sketches  of  Religious  Life  on  tbe 

Continent,  .  .  1  75 

Spirit  of  St.  Gertrude,  ...  75 
Spirit  of  St.  Teresa,      .  .  1  00 

Spirit  of  tbe  Cur^  of  Are,  .  .  1  50 
Spiritual  Retreat  of    the  Rev. 

Father  Colombi^re,  of  tbe  So- 
'  dety  of  Ji'sue,  .      .      .  1  00 

Spiritual   Works   of   Louis  of 

Blois.  1  75 

St.  Augustine  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine, etc  8  00 

St.  Jobn  of  tbe  Cross,  The  Com- 
plete Works  of.   2  vols.,        '  14  00 
St.  Peter's  Day  in  tbe  Vatican. 

Canon  Pope  8 

St.  TereM,  Life  of.   David  Lewis,  5 


20 


St.  Teresa  ■  Interior  Castle.         %1  75 

St.  T«re8a*8  Book  of  Fouadatione,  5  00 
St.  'I'ercBa'B  Lettera,  .  .  .  1  75 
St.  Teresa's  Way  of  PerfectioD,  .  1  75 
{Baema,  ilie  Little  African  Slave,  .  1  00 
Summer  Talks  about  Lourdes,  .  1  00  ! 
SurHiim ;  or,  Sparks  Flying  Up-  ! 

wards.    Kev.  H.  A.  Hawes,      .  1  50 
SuBo,  Blessed  II|nry.    Little  Book 

of  Eternal  Wisdom,  .  .  1  75  | 
Sweeney's  Lecture  on  tbe  Nature, 

the  Grounds,  and  the  Home  of  | 

Faith,  1  75  I 

Tales  and  Sketches  for  Fireside  i 

UeadinpfS,  1  50 

Testimonies  to  the  Most  Hiffh, 

drawn  from  the  Books  of  Na- 
ture and  Revelation,  .       .       .  1  00 
The  Abl)H  Zouave  ;  or,  The  Life  of 

Joseph  Louis  Guerin,        .      .  1  50 
The  Abbots    of  St.  Albans.  A 

Chronicle,  ....  25 
The  Art  of  Dying  well,  .  .  1  00 
The  Blessed  Cornelius,  Archbishop 

of  Armagh.    Dr.  Dixon.    .       .  1  00 
The  Blessed  Virgin's  Root  traced 

in  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim.       .  5  00 
The  Catholic  Church  in  Scr>tland. 

Rev.  J.  K.  S.  Gordon.    1  vol. 

quarto,        ...  12  50 

The  Choice  of  a  State  of  Life,      .  1  50 
The  Christian  iEsop.    Edited  by 

Dr.  Aiiderdon   2  00  | 

The  Condition  of  Catholics  under  I 

James  I.    Father  Gerard's  Nar-  \ 

rative  of  the  (Gunpowder  Plot. 

Edited,  with  hia  Life,  bv  John 

Morris,  S.J..  .     *.       .  G  00  . 

Th«    Ci.reun    Martyrs.     Canon  | 

Sbonland.  .       .       .       .  1  00  ' 

The  Crown  Hymu-Book,  .  .  ^  00  I 
The  Diiy  SHnctified  ;  boinc  Medi-  ! 

tatioiiR  Hinl  Spiritual  Readings  , 

for  Daily  Vfii'.,  .       .       .  1  75  ! 

The  Devout  Client  of  Mary  In-  , 

Btructed  in  the  Motives  and  | 
•  ?>IeanH  of    StTviiiiT   her  Well.  | 

Father  Sejrueri,  S.J..  .  .  1  00  I 
The  Dinlo^ues  of  S.  Gregory  the 

(Jreat.  y  00  , 

Tbe  DirHotoriiim  Asceticum ;  or,  ! 

Guiil>  to    tlie  Spiritual  Life. 

John   Liipiiflt    Scarp.TiU'Ili,  S.J. 

4  volfl   12  00  ' 

The  Divine  Clouil.    Father  A!u-  i 

gupriu  Hrtker,  O.rf.B..  .  .  2  00  I 
The  Eternal    llappiuess    of  tho 

SaiiiTs,  1  50  ; 

The  Dolorous  Papnion  of  our  TiOrd 

Jesus  Chririr.    From  the  Medi-  I 

tat  ion  8    of   Catharine    Emme-  j 

ricli.   1  75  I 

Tbe  Keel eeiastical  Choir- Book.    A  | 

Se\'ction  of  Motett*,  Uymnp,  and  i 

Masses,  from  the  (ireat  Masters  ' 


of  the  Sixteenth  Centuij. 
vol.  quarto. 

The  Evidence  for  the  Pap 
Hon.  Colin  Lindsay, . 

The  Hidden  Life  of  Jesus,  . 

The  History  of  the  ChriatiaBG 
oils,  from  Ori urinal  DocumeB 
the  close  of  the  Council  of  S 
A.D.  825.     Bishop  Hefele, 

The  History  of  Irish  Period 
Literature.  Richard  Ba 
Madden,  M.R.LA.   2  volf.. 

The  History  of  the  Sacred  Pia 
Palma,  .... 

The  King  and  the  aoister: 
Legends  of  .  tbe  Disaolntioi 
vol.  12mo, 

The  Legends  of  Mount  Leiii 

The  Letters  of  Placidas  on  E 
tion,  .... 

Tho  Life  and  Labors  in  Art 
Archeology  of  George  P«3 
William  Stokes,  M.D., 

The  Life  of  Father  Balthasar 
varez,  Religions  of  theSociei 
Jesus.  F.  Louis  Du  Pont, 
vols  

The  Life  of  John  Banfm,  the  I 
Novelist.    Patrick  J.  Mum; 

ThoLifeofM.  Olier,    .  . 

The  Life  of  Luisa  De  Cam 
Lady  Fullerion, 

The  Life  of  Monseigoenr  Vem* 
Vic.  Apostolic  of  C-orea.  W 
a  Preface  by  I^y  Herbert, 
vol.  16mo  

The  Life  of  Paul  Seigneretof  Si 
Sulpicie.  1  vol.  18nio, 

The  Life  of  St.  Ignatius  uf  I 
ola.     Father  Gennolli.  1 
12ino,  

The  Life  of  St.  Jane  France.*? 
Chantal.  Emily  Bowlea  I 
12mo,  .... 

The  Life  of  St.  Philip  Xer>, 

Tho  Life  of  the  Baron  Fli- 
Edited  by  Edward  Healy  Tii.v 
Ron,-  M.A.,  . 

The  Life  of  I^uij^a  De  Carvsjal 

The  Life  of  the  Blessovi  J 
Berclimaus.  Francis  troldis 
vul.  12mo,  .... 

The  Literary  Workman  ;  or,  1 
and  Leisure.  A  Masfazinf 
Amu'sing  Literature  and  Gri 
ftl  Inforuiation,  . 

The  LituTifical  Ye^.  Very  1 
Dom  Prosper  (Tueranger, 
hot  of  Solesraes.  Tranehi 
from  the  French  by  the  1 
Dom  L.'iurence  Shephf»r<i,  M 
of  the  English  Bene  Mciine  ^ 
gregatiou.  The  volumes  i 
out  are  : 
Advent, 


m.  Vol.  I., 
m.  Vol.11., 


tide  and  Holy  Week. 
Time.   Vol.  1., 
Time.    Vol.  II., 
Time.    Vol.  III.,  . 
Tine.    From  St.  Ber- 


$3  00 

.  8  00 
.  2  50 
.  8  00 
.  8  00 
.  8  00 
.  8  00 
3  00 


of  KinpEdward  VI. : 
r.  Theology,  Liturgy, 
rid  Iiaynal,0.8.B.,  . 
Pereecuiion,  and  Doc- 
:be  Waldensee.  Piua 
.  1  vol.  4to, 
Flower :  A  Novel.  1 

8  Martyr :  A  Legend 
ary. 

Lay  Brother, 
)her'B  Stone.  F.  CroB- 

id  the  Emperor, 
id  the  Church.  Rev. 
11a,  .... 
Q  the  Mipsion.  Canon 
1  vol.  12mo, 
r  of  the  Temple, 
of  Carmel.    A  Series 
il  Considerations  upon 
y  of  Eliaa  in  the  Old 
.   Rev.  C.  B.  Garside 
o,      .       .       .  , 
/ife  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
V.  II.  J.  Coleridge, S.J. 


75 


2  00 


5  00 

2  00 

2  00 
2  25 

1  00 
1  00 

5  25 


00 

25 


of  Law.   The  Duke 

A  Legend  of  Wilton 

^  of  Anglican  Ordina- 
QRsed.  E.  E.  Efitcourt, 
ol.  8vo, 

U8  and  Social  Position 
38  in  England.  Wiee- 

\  Clergy.  Translated 
rench  of  Father  Gaga- 

f  Perfection,  by  Wal- 

i  and  other  Poems  of 
istable,  •  .       .  i 

t  St.  Gertrude,  . 
.1  Doctrine  of  Father 
emant,  of  the  Society 

al  Retreat  of  Father 
e,  S.J., 

e  of  Superiors ;  or,  Let- 


2  50 

3  25 
2  50 
1  50 

7  00 

50 


50 

50 

00 
GO 

00 
75 


ters  upon  the  Manner  of  Govern- 
infs  Religious  Houses.  From  the 
French      of    Pdre  Beaufils, 

S.J.,  |1  25 

The  Troubles  of  our  Catholic 
Forefathers  Related  by  Them- 
selves. Edited  from  hitherto 
unpublished  manuscripts  by 
Rev.  John  Morris,  S.J.  lvol.8vo,6  00 
The  Unforgiven  Sister,  .  .  50 
The  Truth.   By  the  Duke  of.  Sal- 

dana,  .  .      .  •  1  25 

The  Vatican  Council.    .       .      .  1  25 
The  Virtues  of  Mary,  Mother  of 
God.  Father  Francis  Arias,  S.J. 
1  vol.  lOmo,      .      .      .      .  1  25 
Thoughts  on  Some  Passages  of 

Holy  Scripture.  By  a  Layman,  1  25 
The  Year  of  Preparation  for  the 

Vatican  Council,       .      .      .  1  25 
Tradition,  Principally  with  Refe- 
rence to  Mythology  and  the 
Law  of  Nations.  Lord  ArundcU 
of  Wardour.  1  vol.  8vo,    .      .  5  00 
True  to  Trust ;  or.  The  Story  of  a 

Portrait,  2  00 

Union  with  Rome,  ...  50 
Versicles  and  Tales,  .      .  1  75 

Vesper-Book,  .  2  00 

Visions  and  Instructions  of  Blessed 

Angela  of  Foligno,  .  .  .  2  00 
Visits  to  the  Altar  of  Mary,  .  50 
Walsingham's  Search  Made  in 

Matters  of  Religion,  .  .  8  00 

Waterworth's  Origin  and  Develop- 
ments of  Anglicanism,      .      .  2  50 
Waterworth's  England  end  Rome,  2  50 
Waterworth's  The  Fathers  on  St. 

Peter  5  00 

When  Does  the  Church  speak  In- 

falUbly  ?  Knox.  .  .  .  1  25 
Who  is  Jesus  Christ  ?  .  .  .  05 
Why  do  we  believe  ?  Henry  John 

Pye,  M.A.,  .  1  75 

Works  of  St.  Augustine  : 

Writings  in  Connection  with 

the  Donatist  Controversy,  .  8  00 
St.  John.    Vol.  1,  .      .      .  8  00 
Do.       Vol.  2,  .      .      .3  00 
Christian  Doctrine,  .  8  00 

City  of  God    2  ^els.,  .  6  00 

The  Anti-Pelagian  Writings. 

Vol.  1,        .  .  8  00 

The  same.  Vol.  2.  .  .  8  00 
The  Manichean  Heresy,        .  3  00 

Letters,  8  00 

On  the  Trinity,      .            .  3  00 
On  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  .  8 #0 
Ximenes,  Cardinal,  The  Life  of,  .  5  W) 
Zeal  in  the  Ministry.   Dubois.  1 
voL  8vo,  5  00 


:  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 

;E  KEHOE,  General  Agent,  No.  9  Warren  Street,  N.Y. 


The  Ave  Maria: 

A  CATHOLIt:  JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the  Blessed  T 

"PubtisAed  erery  Sainr^er}*  ai  A'oire  ^ame^  In 

APPROVED  BY 

HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  I 

ANB  MAKY  DlBTINGLaSHED  PKELAT^tf. 


TMfi  PrjrifKiical,  the  fln*t  e5tobli«beci  In  the  Neir  Worltl  iw 
Vij-giu.  coundenda         to  alj  who  lovo  th*  Motber  of  Uod 
tlirougb'Jiit  the  land. 

The  olm  of  the  Ave  Ma  Hi  a.  is  to  givo  the  true  doctrine  of  tfir  < 
vation  to  tb«  nt*?i^sed  Vir^n ;  to  answer  tbe  obJecUoiifi  r  i 
crea»4i  tti  tho  tit  most  the  tiiial  dovotlon  tvbieh  ©veiy  Cht 
Motb^^rof  M    1^ 'I  Venter  «>f  the  world* 

It  tM>i]J  s  on  (jubject?  lef^rring^  to  the  Blcs^^l 

fei^tivfdf,  I  Llee,  hlsioriml  £iiid  bjc^rnpbical 

Cfttholio  li.  V.  ,  -J  V  irkly  letter  from  Home,  etc.  ;  xxXm  a  j 
liriiiorOiLV  l^wly  of  tbtj  8aered  Homt^  with  n  m:oJxl  i  ; 
rures  efTii  chnj  by  tbf?  rriiracuJijiiBWyt«'r  of  Livunlrs.  T' 
m<?nt»  wliif'b  IS  rrmdt' a>;  CDk  rtfniiin^  . 

Bomo  .  <r  tho  b:f\t  Catholic  writ^. 
ArK  M.iRtAt  aoiitntf  wbcin  luny  bo      j  ! .  .i«  i  i  ^ 
I\Ambin|*t  and  others  of  the  Rev,  Clej't  v  \  Lmly  Fui 
pi>rst!iv,  Kk'fliifir  U,  Doocelly,  Bim  Atfeii  Starr,  Ibe  . . 


Liome/'  and  olli^m 

Odo  Year» 
Five  Yo«j^ 

A  spC'  -  I 

All'  HUU-.  i 

addroiscd  to  tho 


TERMS. 


'  f^ont  f rco  to  any  nddress  <m  applloatlciii, 
.biy  ill  adviuice* 
1-^  LiomaiiinieiitiunB,  books  or  periodjcul^  lor  fbOftkae*  dtoijl 


Rev.  Sditor  of  tb.e  "Ave  Marie 


mw  M'f'l  G».  Ej 


FOB 


Chorclics.  SciiQols,  Fire 


Tht**  htlh  nrt  ^o*/  /ft>w*H  0«i>t|nidi« 

In  jfifir?  jrfi'f?   w^rrf?  flin.'  v       o-iT^^t  4« 


^  to  m  Weat  EZftitli  Hmk 


«LDER^S  CATHOLIC  AGENCY, 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA,, 

mpilr  ttU  kludii  of  (^ommle^sloriB  for  the  CATBOUC  riEBGT,  RKLIGJOUSlNsm  t 
^riTf<^N  \L  Ei=l  '  ATST/T-HMENTS,  iiDtl  U 1 1Z£KS  GEl^ER ALLY. 

.  ■  ^  1  Gil  with  ileapatch  all  ordi^ra  for  BOUK^i,  JITATIOWERY. 
rij,  K^riAi4^  AffSTmoK  Lo  the  aoUaottoa  and  r^mltt&i^^'^fi'  of 
'     S  due  In  this  bgcUqu. 

CHAS.  D.  ELDER, 

124  Camp  Streets-Lafayette  Square. 

NEW  OELEAKt',  i  A, 

Have  been  ftimiHarly  and  fnvombly  kiioT^n 
to  tkc  American  pubUe  ior  xxp^n^td  ol  thrt^- 
qnartit^  of  a  century f  wilh  jearly  incrc4i*- 
itig  popularity, 

'They  ffpe&k  thetr  own  pt-iLl^e  wherever  pfaittr<L 
Lauflretb'a  Ruml  licyi^ttr  ftucl  AlinHnar 
It^Tij  will  be  mall  CI  I  withoul  ebiu^ic  to  Ul 
wbo  apply,  enclosing  a  f^laiup  to  prt'pa> 
postage. 

DAVID  UHDRETH  &  SON, 

No3.  21  wid  33  f^outh  Silth  St ,  I  hlUdelphio, 

exton  &  Undertaker, 

CHUHCn  OP  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE, 
Sfllh  Street  and  9th  Ave.,  New  York. 

^Residence,  921  EightH  A^veniiei, 

Botweon  54th  And  IkUh  B^reetia. 

TALLIO  AND  OTHER  CASKETS. 

Funerals  furnished  with  *]V<!r3  thing  rcqt4i.^it{\ 


AiiQABD  mum  m\m  mm. 


TRADE 


JtfAKK. 


H.  W.  COLLENDER, 

Suvcemor  to  PJIELAN  Jb  TiOLhENnEM^ 

738  Broadway, 

a  BOX  15847.  ^      NEW  torb: 

B&tis,  Cues,  oorl  i^vetythtng  aff^^'^^^S     BtlHatda  nt  lovCAt  pdcee.     Jllufiirated  TkIi- 
^  loguea  sent  mail, 

DRADDY  BROTHERS, 

onumental  Sculptor^, 

1446  AND  1448  BROADWAY, 

poriy'-^ewona  Street,  SMW  TOMK. 

jimentif.  Toii^t^M,  Altera,  BaaUi,  «ta.,  «tf  ot«d  in  FF««ilo&o,  Otuilto,  snd  Drocu 


MISFIT  CARPETS 

Engli'sh  P>;u  -.::els,  Thrce-Ply  r.nd  Xugrain,  also  Etair-Carpets,  Velvet  Bqpi 
Ciunili-Clcths,  Oll-C'cths.  etc.,  very  cheap  at  the  Old  Place, 

I  IS  FULTOr^  STREET,  »iEW  YORK 

C.ir;/o:.'i  cai'ofiiily  packed  and  sent  to  any  pait  of  the  UuUd 
States  frc3  of  charge. 

r  ■     SEISD  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Thompson's  Copy  Books. 

siiiijilit'itt/    i'ouvisruvMH—IUoijttnct',    T/ifl  ChvaprMt  ami  iintft  Urauttf'Hi  Sifattu 

Writ  hit/  vv  V  iMsitnl. 
ThoinpNoirN  <'oni|>1ctc  System  ol*  Practlcul  IIiisIiickm  PoiiniaiB»!ilp*  A 

j;n»ssivo  Srrirs  in  nine  books. 

Tho  Author  Im-.h  ii  t«'ui'hor  of  ppninanship  for  s^V'Tnl  yor.r-»,  and  befuf?  ttraunfiitf^  ^ 
t!)r»  muny  t^y.-t«'iii:j  <»f  wrii  hi*;  iio^^  in  use,  ho  huH  ba:l  vii  •••/•port unity  of  f^xnniiDins;  fh^:r  instil 

II  s^ihW  t;>  til*'  ittipil  in  lonuiin;;  t':i^  nri  of  writinj:.  ftn-l  li  •  hns inrur iably  oli»<'rT«>(1  tLat  lb* I 
rip:«!rt  of  tbofco  svst.  ins  :irt;  s  »  coiupllcfttod  ns  Vj  VimUib''  the  pupil,  by  leadioi:  him  into*! 
rinth  of  '.is.'Icss  ilo  tri.^'i  "s.  :innviro>:.Hary  I'lirvi  s,  and  su!».«-lluou»  rul-.^s.  To  remedy  thi*  e?i 
:)r.-.»vaK'nt  in  o-.sr  sf!n»'»I.s.  Mr.  •  bonip.-s.ui  «;iin«'t;iv»'.l  tl.-*  itbvi  of  proso- llnff  a  system  combi] 

■;>.'...;■  wiLfi  *.■.'•  •.'..  '/.  anil  i^mbraeinsf  all  tbuijo  pri.<'!?rul.  easy  movcmonta  the  furmatia 
wliii'b  ij-:t-r«'  fa-.ti»  wonid  <siij:;!r>-t. 

ijouk  1  <'iint  :i=.    till*  ••ii  n)i-nl:iry  prirfiii!.''?  of  the  Munll  U'ttPrs  (the  looped  ones  exoffM 

.«.1miw   U  i"  1  r  If  «M*Mot?;-H!  cfrpilii!.:;!::. 

'{       2  s!!'  ".'.  s  li  iw  I  hi-  loop' d  h  tt'TS  v.vr  ftinniMl. 

Hi.ok  3  «M' >  i''«':'i«'!!ts  of  [hi  rjtpitnl.-,  I'Ti-iVit 'r.!? r.t  a  plan^'c.  f>n  flrict  pB{:«,thet] 
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SEQUEL  OF  THE  GL 


of  the  most  mischievous 
:es  of  our  day  is  the  popu- 
ry  that  the  cure  for  all  evils 
;  sought  in  ihc  intellectual 
DH  of  the  masses.  Those 
,  we  are  told  by  every  de- 
,  in  which  the  education  of 
>ple  is  most  universal,  are 
)st  moral,  the  richest,  the 
it,  the  freest,  and  their  pros- 
rests  upon  the  most  solid 
ting  foundation.  Make  ig- 
r  a  crime,  teach  all  to  read 
te,  and  war  will  smooth  its 

front,  armies  will  be  dis- 
,  crime  will  disappear,  and 
d  will  have  found  the  secret 
terrupted  progress,  the  final 
e  of  which  will  surpass  even 
dest  dreams. 

fallacy,  which  has  not  even 
•it  of  being  plausible,  is,  of 
made  to  do  service  in  M. 
veleye's  pamphlet  on  the 
ative  bearing  of  Proteslant- 
d  Catholicism  on  the  pro.s- 
)f  nations. 

is  now  universally  admit- 
e  informs  us  (p.  22),  "that 


TONE  CONTROVERSY, 


the  diffusion  of  enlightenment  is 
the  first  condition  of  progress,  .  .  . 
The  general  spread  of  education 
is  also  indispensable  to  the  exercise 
of  constitutional  liberty.  ...  In 
short,  education  is  the  basis  of  na- 
tional liberty  and  prosperity." 

He  then  goes  on  to  declare  that' 
in  this  matter  of  popular  education 
Protestant  countries  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  those  that  are  Catholic  ; 
that  this  is  necessarily  so,  since 
"  the  Reformed  religion  rests  on  a 
book — the  Bible;  the  Protestant, 
therefore,  must  know  how  to  read. 
Catholic  worship,  on  the  contrary, 
rests  upon  sacraments  and  certain 
practices — such  as  confession,  Mass- 
es, sermons — which  do  not  neces- 
sarily involve  reading.  It  is,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  to  know  how  to 
read ;  indeed,  it  is  dangerous,  for 
it  inevitably  shakes  ihe  principle 
of  passive  obedience  on  which 
the  whole  Catholic  edifice  reposes  : 
reading  is  the  road  that  leads  to 
heresy." 

We  will  first  consider  the  theory, 
and  then  take  up  the  facts. 


CQordiag  to  Act  of  Cong  rest,  in  the  year  tSjs-  by  Rer.  I.  T.  Hscns,  in  the  Office  of  the 
librarian  of  Congren,  at  Waihl^;toa,  D.  C 
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"  The  diffusion  of  enli^l\tcnment 
is  llie  first  condition  of  progress. 
Education  is  indispensable  to  the 
exercise* of  constitutional  liberty. 
Hducation  is  the  basis. of  national 
liberty  and  ])rosperity." 

Enlii;htcnnient  is,  of  course,  of 
the  mind,  and  means  the  devtilop- 
nient,  more  or  less  pert'ect,  of  tiie 
intellectual  faculties;  and  educa- 
tion, since  it  is  here  considered  as 
synonymous  with  enlightenment, 
must  be  taken  in  this  narrow  sense. 

Progress  is  material,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, social,  political,  artist ir,  re- 
ligious, scientific,  literary,  and  in- 
definitely manifohl.  Now,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  ditTusion  of  enli:;ht- 
enment  is  not  merely  promotive, 
but  that  it  is  an  essential  condition 
of  progress  in  its  widest  and  fullest 
meaning.  This  is  the  new  faith  — 
the  goddess  of  culture,  holding  the 
torch  of  science  and  lea<ling  man- 
kind into  the  i>alace  of  I'leasure, 
the  only  true  heaven. 

ViV  condnci,  we  have  alre.'uly 
said,  btUh  individuals  ai^d  niilimis 
are  saved  oi"  peri  ;h  ;  :in<l  \\  e  >])()ke 
of  the  civili/cd.  iKirbjions  slat'.-s 
are  ch.sl  rov-d  by  (Mtist  njpiu-s  — 
they  die  a  \i<ih  iit  de.uh  ;  but  the 
civili/-/d  w  :->t'.-d    by    intern. il 

maladies-  \/v/,v  ,7  /S-.v  R>>'!!  !  ririhus 
riiii,  Tlic-y  l^iow  ^i;;.]  iln-y  dec-iy, 
liiey  pro;;]"  :-,  and  tluy  de<-lir:e. 
At  l^■^t  pMVfi'y,  virir.c,  industry, 
f.iil::,  h' I iiliu-ss,  strtuv.^  cliar;:c- 
t^r.?  j-iid  ir]-..ic  n.ilin\-s;  at 
wcaltii,  corruj/tiiMi,  iiui-Jence,  un- 
belii.-f,  <i -.-p  iir,  eii^Iilr:-;!  w;-;:!; 
even  to  adiiHi\*  ti^.e  h!r«-iv;th  of 
thivir  f'thcr-;,  too  ba^o  to  b'v.-l:i've 
l-ial  tiiey  were  nob!-.  Public 
si'irit  di'-s  out  :  p.;; rii.it i-  ni  i-;  in  tl-.e 
iiK'UliiS  «)!"  ])! jliiici.iiis,  but,  j-ke  tiie 
:iUL!urs  (M  U  );ne,  ihi.-v  (  .iir.iot  s|)eak 
I'ne  word  aiiil  io'-k  one  ;?nutlier  in 
the  fife.  Tiie  cuinury  is  to  eacii 
one  wliat  he  can  make  out  of  it. 


and  the  bond  of  union  is  \. 
of  each  citizen  It)  set  i:rc 
interests.  'J'he  bondinil^; 
their  country,  and  I  lie  j..* 
are  disloyal;  cla^s  ris'.s 
class,  civil  discord  un^<.tiiL' 
thing,  revolution  suc(  t-«':s 
tion,and  when  tiie  barb.iri:. 
he  holds  an  in("]ue>t  ovi  rt!.. 
It  generally  ha[ipens.  ifi ■, '! 
civilizations  which  suriii;:  i: 
est  and  jiroinise  most  ua  . 
to  die  earliest;  as  ])rc(cc'.: 
dren  disapi>oint  t'oiul  im-jl'.' 
the  leaching  of  history  i> 
wortiiy  guide,  we  are  ceri;. 
in  affirming  that  ci\i!i;;t: 
and  einj)ires  ]>eri^h,  not  fi 
(}f  knowledge,  but  of  vir: 
because  the  ])eople  are 
but  because  they  are  coini 
The  assumption,  lu>w 
that  men  bt:come  immoral 
they  are  ignr^rant  ;  that  it  l 
enlightened,  tlicy  wcuild  ; 
ous. 

"Tlie  siijierstilion," 
bert  Si>encLr   (.S'//:./j'  rj 
p.  121 ),  "  tiiat  gonil  b.  h 
be  forthwith  pjv;diice:i  ".• 
lea  l  ived  out  of  bnnl,  ^  v. 
long    ;.'  ;o    S;  .ll!^:  ic,;I.v  i." 
Would,  b;!t   tor  ].r.-.  i );;.:.; 
utterly  dis-iii;ilcd  l)y  t-'.- 
v.-h.it  a  :.!i-ht  e\le:U  u:ii  .v 
Iccls  I  I iin iuct  \  l)v  ol  / 
<ii.-]ioiu\M\  iKq»;ivvl  in  i..-- 
tiuns  of  traviv-si:i:.n   l.-.-i;  i 
I'lrers,  ii:  \\ ^\\•.\•.\\.:\,\    b  .:  ', 
in  bii!>i)L-c^ ':np;i:i-..';,  :;i  ' 
of  r.;:hv.-!v  -'-.liKUs 
pro-pLCtiiNe iii;V.;!-'i 
an<l  not  in   ;niif..u;-:,  fr  -::' 
hoiu-sty  of  tl.«.-  une'.'.;T.;"e'! 
ser\ing  l:ov,-    am.:/::i-"y  ] 
teachings  given  t'l  m  -uit;..! 
affect  tlH.ir  li\       and  i.-iv 
mo.->t    exj-eriL-nocd  ineJi 
have  thi'ir  jirudcuce  se.iri 
increased  by  liieir  inforiiwl 
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)t  knowleiii^o,  but  charar- 
is  importanl ;  and  cliarac- 
uniod  more  by  faith,  by 

love,  adniiiation,  enthu- 
.-erence,  than  by  any  palch- 
ilj»habeli(:al  and  aritlmieti- 
)ls.  The  young  know  but 
t  they  believe  firnily,  they 
)ly,  and  love  generously  ; 
while  knowle(jge  i?i  feeble 
I  spontaneous  acts  of  the 

strong  that  character  is 
'I'he  curse  of  our  age  is 
will  believe  that,  in  educa- 
;|)cll,  to  read,  to  write,  is 
lifies,  and  tliey  cast  aside 
?\  faith,  tlie  infinite  hope, 
e  love,  that  more  than  all 
?  us  men. 

true  test  of  civilization/' 
^rson,  **is  not  the  census, 
ze  of  cities,  nf)r  the  crops 
the  kind  of  man  the  coun- 
out."  Is  tliere  some  mys- 
in  printed  words  that  to 

0  read  them  should  make 

And  even  in  tiie  most 
ed  countries  what  do  the 
"  men  know  ?  Next  to  no- 
nd  their  reading,  for  the 
rt,  stu])cfies  them.  The 
r,  with  its  murders,  sui- 

1  g  i  n  gs,  s I  a  r  1 1  i  n  g  d  i  si  l osu  res, 
)ns,   embezzlements,  bur- 
)rgerics,  adulteries,  ariver- 
f>f  nosirun^-;,  (juack  medi- 

1  secrets  of  working  death 
'ry  source  of  life,  wiili  all 
:)f  hasty  generalizations, 
!ories,  and  halt-truths  jum- 
)  intellectual  pjt-poiirris ; 
iilating  library,  with  its 
lies,  romances  f)f  love,  de- 
•ath,  of  h.ir rowing  a(^ci- 
hair-breadth  escapes,  of 
1  crime,  and  all  the  coin- 
's of  wild,  reckless,  and 
I  life — these  are  the  sour- 
fir  knowledge.  Or,  if  they 
tiouj,  they  read  **  How  to 


get  on  In  the  world,"  **  The  art  of 
making  money,"  *'  The  secret  of 
growing  rich,"  The  road  to  wealth,' 
"Successful  men,"  *' ThcT  million- 
aires of  America,"  and  the  Mam- 
mon-worship, and  the  superstition 
of  matter,  and  the  idolatry  of  suc- 
cess become  their  religion  ;  their 
souls  die  within  them,  and  what 
wretched  slaves  they  grow  to  be ! 

In  the  newspaper  and  circulating 
library  (iod  and  man,  heaven  ancl 
earth — all  things — are  discussed, 
flippantly,  in  snatches,  generally  ;  all 
possible  conflicting  and  contradic- 
tory views  are  taken  ;  and  these  ig- 
norant masses,  w!u),  in  the  common 
schools,  have  been  through  tlie 
Fourth  Reader,  and  who  know  no- 
thing, not  even  their  own  ignorance, 
are  confused.  They  doubt,  they  lose 
faith,  and  are  enlightened  by  the 
discovery  that  (Jod,  the  soul,  truth, 
justice,  honor,  are  only  nominal — 
they  do  not  concern  positivisis. 
Can  anything  be  more  pitiful  than 
the  state  of  these  poor  wretches  } — 
neither  knowing  nor  believing; 
without  knowledge,  yet  having  nei- 
ther faith  nor  love.  God  pity  them 
that  they  are  communists,  interna- 
tionalists, solidaires  ;  for  what  else 
could  th.ey  be  }  No  enthusiasm  is 
l)Ossible  for  them  but  that  of  de- 
struction. 

Religion  is  tlie  chief  clement  in 
civilization,  and  conse(iuently  in 
progress.  For  the  masses  of  men, 
even  though  the  whole  energy  of 
mankind  should  spend  itself  upon 
sv)me  or  any  ])ossible  common- 
school  system,  the  eternal  princi- 
ples which  mould  character,  sup- 
port manhood,  and  consecrate  hu- 
manity will  always  remain  of  faith, 
and  can  never  be  held  scientifically. 
If  it  were  possible  that  science 
should  prove  religion  false,  it  would 
none  the  less  remain  true,  or  there 
would  be  no  truth. 
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What  children  know  wlien  they 
leave  school  is  mechanical,  exter- 
nal to  their  minds,  fitted  on  them 
like  clolhcj  on  the  body;  and  it  is 
soon  worn  threadbare,  and  hangs 
in  shreds  and  patches.  Take  the 
first  boy  whom  you  meet,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  old,  fresh  from  the 
common  school,  and  his  ignorance 
of  all  real  knowledge  will  surprise 
you.  What  he  knows  is  little  and 
of  small  value  ;  what  is  of  moment 
is  whether  he  believes  firmly,  hopes 
strongly,  and  loves  truly.  Not  the 
diffusion  of  enlightenment  do  we 
want  so  much,  but  the  diffusion  of 
character,  of  honest  faith,  and  man- 
ly courage. 

Man  is  more  than  his  knowledge. 
Simple  faith  is  better  than  reading 
and  writing.  And  yet  the  educa- 
tional quacks  treat  the  child  as 
though  he  were  mere  mind,  and 
his  sole  business  to  use  it,  and 
chiefly  for  low  ends,  shrewdly  and 
sharply,  with  a  view  to  profit ;  as 
though  life  were  a  thing  of  barter, 
and  wisdom  the  art  of  making  the 
most  of  it. 

Poor  chihi  !  who  wouldst  live 
by  admiration,  hope,  and  love,  how 
they  dwarf  tliy  being,  stunt  thy 
growth,  and  flatten  all  thy  soaring 
thoughts  witli  their  dull  comnion- 
I)laccs — thrift,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  time  is  money,  knowledge 
is  wealth,  and  all  the  vocabulary  of 
a  shop-keeping  and  trading  phi- 
losophy. Poor  child  I  who  wouldst 
look  out  into  the  universe  as  (iod's 
great  temple,  and  behold  in  all  its 
glories  the  effulgence  of  heaven  ;  to 
whom  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
and  change  of  season,  golden  flood 
of  day  and  star-lit  gloom,  all 
speak  of  some  diviner  life,  how 
tiiey  stun  thy  poetic  soul,  full  of 
high  dreams  and  noble  i)urposes, 
with  their  cold  teaching  that  man 
lives  on  bread  alone — put  money 


in  thy  purse!  And  when 
wouldst  look  back  with  ai 
reverence  to  the  sacred  ag( 
to  the  heroes,  sages,  saints 
olden  times,  they  come  wit! 
gabble  and  tell  thee  there  n 
railroads  and  common  sch 
those  days.  . 

Is  it  strange  that  this  ed 
.should  hurt  the  nation's  1 
interests  by  driving  in  crow 
cattle  to  the  shambles,  our 
from  God  and  nature  and 
of  the  soil  to  town  and  c 
worse,  into  professions  to 
only  theirconceit  or  distaste  I 
labor  calls  them  ?  What  pi 
morality  is  there  in  this  Poo 
ard's  Catechism — education 
and  best  policy  1  We  grow 
ness  to  what  we  love,  not  i 
we  know.  With  low  aii 
selfish  loves  only  narrow  a 
perfect  characters  are  comp 

Science,  when  cherished 
self — which  it  seldom  is  and 
exceptional  cases — refines  a 
ifies  its  lovers,  and  chast 
force  of  passion  ;  though 
we  must  admit  that  the 
of  mankind  may  be  the  r 
morally  the  most  un worth 
for  the  great  mass  of  men, 
those  who  are  called  educa 
possession  of  such  knowh 
they  have  or  can  have  has 
cessary  relation  with  highe 
life.  Their  learning  may 
smooth  over,  or  conceal  th 
it  will  not  destroy  it.  The 
gown  and  intertissued  rol 
the  faults  that  peep  throaj 
gars*  rags,  but  they  are  there 
same.  There  may  be  a  si 
tion  of  pride  for  sensualit; 
skilful  blending  or  alternal 
the  finer  with  the  coarser, 
may  lose  its  grossness,  but 
evil.  And  herein  we  dete 
wretched  sophistry  of  crimii 
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J,  which  deal,  imperfectly  and 
ily  enough,  with  what  is  open, 
ing,  and  repulsive.  The  hid- 
ins  that  **  like  pitted  speck  in 
red  fruit,"  slowly  eating  to  the 
3f  a  people's  life,  moulder  all ; 
ipping  of  faith,  the  weakening 
aracter,  the  disbelief  in  good- 
the  luxury,  the  indulgence,  the 
essness  and  narrowness  of  the 
the  cunning  devices  through 
I  **the  spirit  of  murder" 
s  in  the  very  means  of  life, 

^le  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
ifecu  unaeen  " 

mot  be  appreciated  by  the 
tests  of  numbers  and  averages, 
poor,  by  statistics  as  by  the 
1,  are  handled  without  gloves, 
e  large  cities  of  civilized  coun- 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
,  we  have  unmistakable  proof 
lat  knowledge  can  do  to  form 
cter  and  j)roduce  even  the 
I  virtues.  These  populations 
had  the  advantage  of  the  best 
»ls  in  the  most  favorable  cir- 
tances,  and  yet  in  character 
iiorality  they  are  far  beneath 
iss  educated  peasantry.  Sen- 
indulgence,  contempt  of  au- 
;y,  haired  and  jealousy  of  those 
r  them,  make  these  the  danger- 
classes,  eager  for  socialistic 
US,  radical  upheavals  of  the 
;  existing  order ;  and  were  it 
>r  the  more  religious  tillers  of 
oil,  chaos  and  misrule  would 
jy  prevail.  In  Greece  and 
;  it  was  in  the  cities  that  civi- 
on  first  perished,  as  it  was 
it  began — began  with  men 
had  great  faith  and  strong 
cter,  but  little  knowledge ; 
lied  among  men  wlio  were 
ed  and  refined,  but  who  in 
gence  and  debauch  had  lost 
rength  and  honesty  of  purpose, 
the  last  report  of  the  Com- 
oner  of  Education  some  inter- 


esting  facts,  bearing  on  the  relation 
of  ignorance  to  crime,  are  taken 
from  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  inspector  of  the  State  peni- 
tentiary for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

**  It  is  doubted  if  in  any  State,  or 
indeed  in  any  country,"  says  the 
commissioner,  "forty-four  volumes 
containing  the  annual  statistical  ta- 
bles relating  to  the  populations  of 
a  penal  institution,  covering  nearly 
iialf  a  century,  can,  on  examination, 
be  regarded  as  more  complete." 

The  number  of  prisoners  received 
into  the  institution  from  1850  to 
]86o  was  1,605,  whom  15  per 
cent,  were  illiterate,  15  per  cent, 
were  able  to  read,  and  70  per  cent., 
or  more  than  two-thirds,  Jcnew  how 
to  read  and  write;  from  i860  to 
1870,  2,383  prisoners  were  received 
into  the  penitentiary,  and  of  these 
17  per  cent,  were  illiterate,  12  per 
cent,  could  read,  and  about  71  per 
cent,  could  read  and  write. 

Of  the  627  convicts  who  were  in 
the  penitentiary  during  the  year 
1867,  62  per  cent.,  or  five-eighths 
of  the  whole  number,  had  attended 
the  public  schools  of  th«  State, 
25  per  cent.,  or  two-eighths,  had 
gone  to  private  institutions,  and  12 
per  cent.,  or  one-eighth,  had  never 
gone  to  school. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  statistics 
deal  with  crime,  and  chiefly  with 
the  more  open  and  discoverable 
sort,  not  with  morality;  whereas 
nations  are  destroyed  not  so  much 
by  crime  as  by  immorality. 

The  thief  is  caught  and  sent  to 
the  penitentiary ;  but  the  trader 
who  adulterates  or  gives  short 
measure,  the  banker  who  puts  forth 
a  false  or  exaggerated  statement, 
the  merchant  who  fails  with  full 
hands,  the  stock-gambler  who  robs 
thousands,  cjr^dit-Mobilier  men  and 

ring  "  men  generally  who  plunder 
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scientifically,  Congressmen  who  take 
money  for  helping  to  swindle  the 
government,  gclters-iip  of  "  bubble 
companies" — salted  diamond-fields 
and  Emma  Mines — compared  with 
w"i»om  pick]>o(:kets  and  burglars 
arc  respectable  gentlemen — these 
know  not  of  penitentiaries  ;  prisons 
were  not  built  for  such  as  they. 
Tiie  i)oor  man  abandons  his  wife, 
Avilhout  divorce  marriesanother,and 
is  very  proi)erly  sent  to  State  prison. 
His  rich  and  educated  fellow-citi- 
zen gets  a  divorce,  or  is  a  free-lover, 
or  keeps  a  harem,  and  for  him  laws 
were  not  made.  Even  that  respec- 
table old  dame  Society  only  gently 
shakes  her  head.  We  must  not  ex- 
I)ect  too  much  of  gentlemen,  you 
know.  The  i:;norant  girl  falls, 
commits  infanticide,  and  is  inc^ircer- 
ated  or  hanged — heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  attempt  to  tell  what  siie 
would  have  done  had  shebeen  edu- 
cated ! — at  any  rate,  she  would  not 
have  gone  to  juison,  though  her 
guilt  would  not  have  been  less. 

Has  the  very  great  diffusion  of 
enlightenment  among  our  people 
during  tiie  hundred  years  liiat  we 
have  been  an  inde])e!ulent  nation 
made  iheni  more  moral  and  more 
worthy  ? 

'i'lie  true  lest  of  civilization  is 
not  the  census,  uor  the  size  of  cit- 
ies, nor  the  crops — no,  but  llie  kind 
of  man  the  country  turns  out." 

Tile  Yankee  is  snuirler  than  the 
Puritan — is  he  as  true  a  man?  Is 
liie  inventor  of  a  sewing-machine 
or  a  ]>atent  bedstead  as  worthy  as 
he  who  believes  in  (iod  anil  in  lib- 
erty against  the  wh(>le  eaith  wiih 
iill  his  heart  and  soul,  even  though 
the-  heart  be  iiard  and  the  soul  n.ir- 
low  ?  What  compensation  is  there 
in  all  our  ])hilanthroi)ies,  transcen- 
dentalisms, sentimentalities,  patent 
remedies  for  social  evils,  for  the 
hjss  of  the  strong  convictions,  rever- 


ent belief,  and  simple  dignit 
character  that  made  our  fj 
men  ?  Do  we  believe  in 'tiie  ; 
ness  and  honesty  of  men  as 
did,  or  is  it  possible  that  we  sh 
What  can  come  of  beliefs  in 
souls,  whims,  tendencies,  al 
tions,  developments  }  If 
shadows  in  a  shadow-land,  this 
do. 

Look  at  a  famous  trial 
the  very  aroma  and  fine  e 
of  our  civilization  was  gati 
What  bright  minds,  keen  intc 
Poetry,  eloquence,  romance 
culture,  the  knowledge, these 
theories,  of  the  age — all  artr 
And  yet,  when  the  veil  is  hfl 
simply  turn  away  heart-sit 
nauseated.  Not  a  hundred 
tical  prison  reports  would 
the  festering  corruption  an 
depravity,  the  coarse  vulgari 
utter  Jieartlcssness  that  is 
whatever  the  truth  may  Ix 
such  surroundings  it  can  be 
at  all. 

In  Laing's  Azotes  of  n  T 
(|).  221)  we  find  a  most  stnk 
ample  of  almost  incrcciible 
lion  united  with  great  inic 
culture.  "  In  thib  wav,"  h 
'*  we  must  account  for  liie  ^ 
fact  that  the  only  ])Ov,i:ive'v 
ral  religious  sect  (;f  the 
times  in  the  C'iirislian  worli 
and  has  spread  itself  in  ti; 
educated  part  of  ih-  most  ec 
country  in  l-'.urope  — in  nn.d 
Konigsberg,  the  capit.il  of  i 
vince  of  Old  Prussia.  'J  he 
crs  are  a  sect  who  combin* 
ness  with  religion.  The  < 
tides  of  this  sect  are  fre(pie] 
men  and  women  in  a  state  u: 
ly  ;  and  to  excite  the  anini 
sion,  but  to  restrain  its  indu 
is  said  to  constitute  thr-ir  re 
exercise.  Many  of  the  hii;i» 
bility  of  the  province,  and  1 
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established  clergy  of  the  city, 
les  citizens,  artificers,  and  la- 

old  and  young,  belong  to  this 
;  and  two  young  ladies  are 
d  to  have  died  from  the  conse- 
ces  of  excessive  libidinous  ex- 
lent.    It  is  no  secret  associa- 

of  ])rofligacy  shunning  the 
It  is  a  sect — according  to 
declarations  of  Von  Tippels- 
1  and  of  several  persons  of 
idcration  in  Konigsberg  who 
been  followers  of  it  them- 
s — existing  very  extensively 
r  the  leadership  of  the  estab- 
d  ministers  of  the  Gosj)eK  Ebel 
Diestel,  of  a  Count  von  Kaniz, 

Lady  von  S  ,  and  of  other 

:  persons.  .  .  .  The  system 
theory  of  this  dreadful  combi- 
a  of  vice  with  religion  are,  of 
;e,  ver)'  properly  suppressed. 
The  sect  itself  appears,  by  Dr. 
icheider's   account   of  it,  to 

been   so   generally  diffused 

he  says  *  it  cannot  be  be- 
i  that  the  public  functionaries 
in  ignorance  of  its  existence; 
they  were  afraid  to  do  their 

from  the  influence  of  the 
'  principal  people  who  were  in- 
:d  in  it.'  " 

t  \ve  are  not  the  advocates  of 
ance.     We  will   praise  with 
nan  the  true  worth  and  ines- 
)le  value  of  education.  Even 
mental   training  is,  to  our 
ling,  of  rare  price.    Water  is 
,  but  without  bread  it  will  not 
in  life.    Wine  warms  and  glad- 
the  heart  of  man ;  but  if  used 
>utcare,  it  maddens  and  drives 
struction.    We  are  crying  out 
ist  the  folly  of  the  age  which 
d  make  the   school-room  its 
:h,  education    its  sacrament, 
:ulture  its  religion.    It  is  the 
to  ruin.     Culture  is  for  the 
and  what  a  trumpery  patch- 
of  frippery  and  finery  and 

m 


paste  diamonds  it  must  ever  re- 
main for  the  most  of  these !  For 
the  millions  it  means  the  pagati 
debauch,  the  bacchanal  orgy,  and 
mere  animalism. 

"  The  characters,'*  wrote  Goethe 
— who  was  pagan  of  the  pagans  and 
"decidirter  Nicht-Christ" — which 
we  can  truly  respect  have  become 
rarer.  We  can  sincerely  esteem 
only  that  which  is  not  self-seeking. 
...  I  must  confess  to  have  found 
through  my  whole  life  unselfish 
characters  of  the  kind  of  which  I 
speak  only  there  where  I  found  a 
firmly-grounded  religious  life;  a 
creed,  which  had  an  unchangeable 
basis,  resting  upon  itself — not  de- 
pendent upon  the  time,  its  si)irit,  or 
its  science." 

This  foundation  of  a  positive 
religious  faith  is  as  indispensable 
to  national  as  to  individual  char- 
acter, and  without  it  the  diflusion 
of  enlightenment  cannot  create  a 
great  or  lasting  civilization.  Re- 
ligion ought  to  constitute  the  very 
essence  of  all  primary  education. 
It  alone  can  touch  the  heart,  raise 
the  mind,  and  evoke  from  their 
brutish  apathy  the  elements  of 
humanity,  especially  the  reason ; 
and  it  is  therefore  the  one  indis- 
pensable element  in  any  right 
system  of  national  education.  A 
poi)ulation  unable  to  read  or 
write,  but  with  a  religious  faith 
and  discipline,  has  before  now  con- 
stituted, and  may  again  constitute, 
a  great  nation ;  but  a  people  with- 
out religious  earnestness  has  no 
solid  political  character.  Religion 
is  the  widest  and  deepest  of  all 
the  elements  of  civilization  ;  it 
reaches  those  whom  nothing  else 
can  touch ;  but  for  the  masses  of 
men  there  can  be  no  religion  with- 
out the  authoritative  teaching  of  a 
church. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  M.  dc 
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l.aveleye.  "The  general  spread 
of  education,*'  he  says  (p.  23),  "  is 
indispensable  to  the  exercise  eft' con- 
stitutional Hberty.  .  .  .  Ed- 
ucation is  the  basis  of  national 
liberty  and  prosperity." 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  con- 
stitutional liberty  has  existed,  and 
for  centuries,  in  states  in  which 
there  was  no  **  general  spread  of 
education,"  and  that  **  the  diffusion 
of  enlightenment  "  is  found  in  our 
own  day  to  co-exist  with  the  most 
hateful  despotisms,  we  might  pass 
on,  without  stopi)ing  to  examine 
more  closely  tiiese  loose  and  popular 
phrases ;  but  since  the  fiallacies 
which  they  contain  form  a  part  of 
the  culture-creed  of  modem  pagan- 
ism, and  are  accepted  as  indispu- 
table truths  by  the  multitude,  they 
have  a  claim  upon  our  attention 
which  their  assertion  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's friend  could  not  give  them. 

There  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  popular  education 
and  civil  liberty,  as  there  is  none 
between  the  enlightenment  and  the 
morality  of  a  people.  This  is  a 
subject  full  of  imi)ort — one  which, 
in  liiis  age  and  country,  ought  to 
be  discussed  with  ])erfect  freedom 
and  courage.  Courage  indeed  is 
needed  precisely  here  ;  for  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  God,  to  treat  Christ 
as  a  myth  or  a  common  man»  to  de- 
claim ngainst  religion  as  supersti- 
tion, to  make  the  Bible  a  butt  for 
witticisms  and  fine  points,  to  deny 
future  life  and  tlie  soul's  immor- 
tality, to  denounce  marriage,  to 
j)reach  communism,  and  to  ridicule 
whatever  things  mankind  have 
hitherto  held  sacred — this  is  not 
only  tolerable,  it  is  praiseworthy 
and  runs  with  the  free  tii ought  of 
an  enlightened  and  incjuiring  age. 
But  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  tlie  su- 
preme and  paramount  value  of  in- 
tellectual training;  of  its  sovereign 


efficacy  in  the  cure  of  hum; 
of  its  insei)arable  alliance  wi 
dom,  with  progress,  with 
best  interests,  is  pernicious 
and  ought  not  to  be  bon 
patiently.  In  our  civil 
through  the  action  of  ma 
there  is  special  diinculty 
discu.ssions,  since  with  us 
is  true  except  what  is  ] 
Majorities  rule,  and  are  tl 
right.  With  rare  eloquence 
nounce  tyrant  kings  and 
lick  the  hands  of  the  tyrant 
Whoever  questions  the 
of  the  American  people  is 
be  argued  with — he  is  to  Ix 
and  therefore  both  press  a 
pit,  though  they  flaunt  the 
of  freedom,  are  the  servants 
tyrant.  To  have  no  pri 
but  to  write  and  speak  wl 
please  the  most  and  offend 
est — this  is  the  philosophy 
speech.  We  therefore  ha 
independent,  and  conseque 
great,  thinkers.  It  is  dangei 
to  think  with  majorities  ai 
ties ;  for  those  who  altei 
break  their  bonds  generall 
ceed,  like  Emerson,  only  in 
ing  whimsical,  weak,  and 
elusive.  It  is  not  surprisin: 
that  the  Catholics,  because  t 
not  accept  as  true  or  iiltimat 
is  supposed  to  be  the  final  I 
and  definite  will  of  Americ 
jorities  on  the  subject  of 
tion,  should  be  denounced, 
cned,  and  made  a  Trojan  H< 
to  carry  political  adventure 
the  White  House. 

Nevertheless,  the  observa 
losing  confidence  in  the  the 
full  of  inspiration  to  denia 
and  declaimers,  that  supei 
and  despotism  must  be  founi 
ignorance.  In  Prussia  at  th 
ment  universal  education  co 
with  despotism.    Where  lyra 
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nments  take  control  of  edu- 
1    they  easily  make  it  their 

:  us  liear  what  Laing  says  of 
ractical  results  of  the  Prussian 
IV  of  education,  which  it  is  so 
the  fashion  to  praise. 

the  ultimate  object/'  he  says,  *'  of 
ucation  and  knowledge  be  to  raise 
:o  the  feeling  of  his  own  moral 
to  a  sense  of  his  responsibility 
Creator  and  to  his  conscience  for 
act,  to  the  dignity  of  a  reflecting, 
tiding,  virtuous,  religious  member 
iety,  then  the  Prussian  education- 
em  is  a  failure.  It  is  only  a  train- 
>m  childhood  in  the  conventional 
line  and  submission  of  mind  which 
ite  exacts  from  its  subjects.  It  is 
training  or  education  which  has 
,but  which  has  lowered,  the  hunan 
ter.  .  .  .  The  social  value  or  in- 
cc  of  the  Prussian  arrangements  for 
ng  national  scholastic  education 
sen  evidently  overrated  ;  for  now 
le  whole  system  has  been  in  the 
operation  in  society  upon  a  whole 
ition,  we  see  morals  and  religion 
ore  unsatisfactor)'  state  in  this  very 
7  than  in  almost  any  other  in  the 
of  Europe ;  we  see  nowhere  a 
!  in  a  more  abject  political  and 
ondition,  or  with  less  free  agency 
r  social  economy.  A  national  edu- 
which  gives  a  nation  neither  reli- 
lor  morality,  nor  civil  liberty,  nor 
al  liberty  is  an  education  not  worth 
f.  ...  If  to  read,  write,  cipher, 
ing  be  education,  the  Prussian 
;t  is  an  educated  man.  If  to  rea- 
udge,  and  act  as  an  independent 
;ent,  in  the  religious,  moral,  and 
relations  of  man  ^to  his  Creator 
his  fellow-men,  be  the  exercise  of 
mtal  powers  which  alone  deserves 
me  of  education,  then  is  the  Prus- 
(ubject  a  mere  drum  boy  in  edu- 
,  in  the  cultivation  and  use  of  all 
egards  the  moral  and  intellectual 
rments  of  man,  compared  to  one 
t  unlettered  population  of  a  free 
ry.  The  dormant  state  of  the  pub- 
ad  on  all  affairs  of  public  interest, 
quiescence  in  a  total  want  of  po- 
influence  or  existence,  the  intel- 
1  dependence  upon  the  govern- 
>r  its  functionary  in  all  the  affairs 
community,  the  abject  submission 
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to  the  want  of  freedom  or  free  agency  in 
thoughts,  words,  or  acts,  the  religious 
thraldom  of  the  people  to  forms  which 
they  despise,  the  want  of  influence  of  re- 
ligious and  social  principle  in  society, 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  moral,  re-* 
ligious,  and  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple was  never  looked  at  or  estimated  by 
those  writers  who  were  so  enthusiastic 
in  their  praises  of  the  national  education 
of  Prussia." 

In  spite  of  the  continued  pro- 
gress of  education,  there  is  even 
less  liberty,  religious,  civil,  and  po- 
litical, in  Prussia  to-day  than  when 
these  words  were  written,  thirty 
years  ago. 

Nothing  more  dazzles  the  eyes 
of  men  than  great  military  success  ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  habit 
which  belongs  to  our  race  of  ap- 
plauding whoever  wins,  has  produc- 
ed, especially  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  where  Bismarck  is 
looked  upon,  ignorantly  enough,  as 
the  champion  of  Protestantism,  a 
kind  of  blind  admiration  and  awe 
for  whatever  is  Prussian.  "  Protes- 
tant Prussia,"  boasts  M.  de  Lave- 
leye,  "  has  defeated  two  empires, 
each  containing  twice  her  own  pop- 
ulation, the  one  in  seven  weeks,  the 
other  in  seven  months  and  in  the 
new  edition  of  Appleton  s  Encyclo- 
padia  we  are  informed  that  these 
victories  are  attributed  to  the  supe- 
rior education  of  her  people.  As 
well  might  the  tyranny  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  notorious  unchas- 
tity  and  dishonesty  of  the  Prussians 
be  ascribed  to  their  superior  educa- 
tion. Not  to  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  country  has  been 
turned  into  a  military  camp,  and 
that  to  the  one  pur^^ose  of  war  all 
interests  have  been  made  subser- 
vient, must  we  seek  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  victories  of  Sadowa 
and  Sedan. 

Who  would  pretend  that  the 
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Spartans  were  in  war  superior  to 
the  Atlienians  because  they  had  a 
more  perfect  system  of  education 
and  were  more  intelligent  or  had  a 
truer  religion  ?  Or  who  would 
think  01  accounting  in  tiiis  way  for 
the  marvellous  exploits  of  Attila 
with  his  Huns,  of  Zingis  Khan  with 
his  Moguls,  of  'I'amerlane  with  his 
Tartars,  of  Mahmood,  Togrul-Beg, 
and  Malek-Shah  with  their  Turkish 
hordes  ? 

In  fact,  it  mny  be  said,  speaking 
Inrgely  and  in  general,  that  the  his- 
tory of  war  is  that  of  the  triumph 
of  st!04ig  and  ignorant  races  over 
those  which  have  become  cultivat- 
ed, refined,  and  corrupt.  Ti^e 
Romans  learned  from  their  con- 
quered slaves  letters  and  the  vices 
of  a  more  polished  paganism.  Bar- 
barism is  ever  impending  over  tlie 
civilized  world.  The  wild  and 
nigged  north  is  ever  rushing  down 
upon  the  soft  and  cultured  south: 
liie  Scyihian  u|)on  tlie  Mede,  the 
Persian,  and  the  Egyptian  ;  the  Ma- 
cedonian upon  (Greece,  and  then 
upon  Asia  and  Africa;  the  Roman 
wyuw  (.'anhr.ge,  and  in  turn  falling 
l.)efore  the  men  of  the  North — (loth, 
Vaiulal,  lliin,  Frank,  and  Gaul  ;  the 
Mogul  and  the  Tartar  ui>on  China 
and  India;  the  Turk  upon  South- 
ern Kuro])e,  Asia,  and  Africa;  and 
to-day.  like  black  clouds  of  destiny, 
the  Russian  hordes  hang  over  the 
troubled  governments  of  more  edu- 
cated P^ur^)]H*.  Look  at  Italy  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages — the  focus  of 
learning  and  the  arts  for  all  Chris- 
tendom, ami  yet  an  easy  prey  for 
,  everv  l)arl)aronsa<ivenlurer  ;  and  in 
I'jigland  the  Ibiton  yields  to  the 
Saxon,  who  in  turn  falls  before  the 
Norman.  It  woidd  be  truer  to  say 
that  Prussi  i  owes  her  military  suc- 
cesses tv)  the  ignorar.ce  of  !ier [)eople, 
though  ilicy  nearly  all  can  read  and 
write.    Had  she  had  to  deal  with 


intelligent,  enlightened,  and 
ing  po])ulations,  she  could  w 
made  the  country  a  camp 
diers. 

The  Prussian  policy  of 
and  iron  **  has  been  carried 
defiance  of  the  wishes  of  tl 
pie  as  expressed  through  ih 
resentatives,  who  were  snuhl 
scolded  and  sent  back  lu 
though  they  were  a  j)ack  of 
boys;  yet  the  people  loo 
in  stolid  indifference,  and 
the  tax  to  be  levied  after  ti 
refused  to  grant  it. 

We  will  now  follow  M.  dt 
leye  a  step  farther. 

**  With  regard  to  elemen 
struction,"  he  says,  **  the  Pn 
states  are  incomparably  m 
vanced  than  the  Catholic, 
land  alone  is  no  more  thai 
level  with  the  latter,  proba 
cause  the  Anglican  Cluuti 
the  reformed  forms  of  worsi 
most  in  common  with  the 
of  Rome." 

If  any  one  bas  go(Hi  re. 
j)raise  education,  and  above 
education  of  the  peoi.ie,  c 
we  Catholics  have.  The  I 
C'hurch  created  tlie  peoj..] 
first  preaclied  the  (iiviiie  c 
of  the  brotherhood  and  eq-.: 
all  men  before  (iod,  wiii 
wrought  and  must  continue 
upon  society  until  all  n)en  r 
recognized  as  ecpials  bv  t, 
She  drew  around  woman  he 
circle;  from  the  slave  sin 
fetters  and  bade  him  be  .i 
lifted  to  her  bosom  the  chil. 
tized  all  humanity  into  the  i 
ble  sacredness  of  Ciirist's  di 
she  api)ealed,  and  still  a}>pea] 
the  tyranny  of  brute  force  ai 
cess,  in  the  name  of  the  eten 
erties  of  t'ne  soul,  to  Cioii. 
martyrs  were  and  i-.*  ilic  n 
of  liberty  ;  and  if  she  were  r 
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all  men  would  accept  accom- 
led  facts  and  bow  before  what- 
succeeds. 

he  barbarians,  who  have  devel- 
i  into  the  civilized  i)coples  of 
ope,  desj)ised  learning  as  they 
enined  labor.  War  was  their 
ness.  The  knight  signed  his 
e  with  his  sword,  in  blood  ;  the 
1  ike  the  spade,  was  made  for  ser- 

hands.  To  destroy  this  igno- 
,  idle  life  of  pillage  and  feud,  the 
ch  organized  an  army,  ui||ike 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  unffke 

it  will  ever  see  outside  her 
— an  army  of  monks,  wlio,  with 

in  Christ  and  the  higher  life, 
:ved  in  knowledge  and  in  work, 
y  became  the  cultivators  of  the 
J  and  soil  of  Europe. 
The  praise,"  says  Hallam, 
king  of  the  niiddle  ages,  "  of 
ng  originally  estai)lishcd  schools 
ngs  to  some  bishops  and  abbots 
le  VTth  century." 
eland  is  converted  and  at  once 
mies  a  kind  of  university  for  all 
3pe.  In  England  the  episco- 
ees  became  centres  of  learning, 
jrever  a  cathedral  was  built  a 
•ol  with  a  library  grew  up  under 
hadow.  Pope  Eugenius  II.,  in 
luncil  held  in  Rome  in  826,  or- 
d  that  schools  should  be  estab- 
rd  throughout  Christendom  at 
edral  and  parochial  churches 
athersuilable places.  The  Coun- 
\{  Mayence,  \\\  SiJ,  admonishes 
ntsthat  they  are  in  duty  bound  to 

I  their  children  to  school.  The 
jd  of  Orleans,  in  800,  enjoins 
erection  in  towns  and  villages 
chools  for  elementary  instruc- 
,  and  adds  that  no  renninera- 

shall  be  received  except  such 
the   parents  voluntarily  offer. 

Third  General  Council  of 
!ran,  in  11 79,  commanded  that 

II  cathedral  churches  a  fund 
lid  be  set  aside  for  the  founda- 


tion  and  support  of  schools  for  the 
poor.  Free  schools  were  thus  first 
established  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  monasteries  were  the  libraries 
where  the  arts  and  letters  of  a  civ- 
ilization that  had  perished  wete 
carefully  treasured  up  for  the  re- 
kindling of  a  brighter  and  better 
day. 

As  early  as  the  Xllth  century 
many  of  the  universities  of  Europe 
were  fully  organized.  Italy  took 
the  lead,  with  universities  at  Rome 
Bol-ogna,  Padua,  Naples,  Pavia,  and 
Perugia — the  sources 

**  Whence  many  rivulets  have  since  beea  turned, 
O'er  the  garden  Catholic  to  lead  • 
Their  living  waters,  and  have  fed  its  plants.'* 

The  schools  founded  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  the  IXth  and 
Xth  centuries  had  in  the  Xllth 
grown  to  be  universities.  At  Ox- 
ford there  were  thirty  thousand,  at 
Paris  twenty-five  thousand,  and  at 
Padua  twenty  thousand  students. 
Scattered  over  Europe  at  the  time 
Luther  raised  his  voice  against  the 
church  were  sixty  six  universities. 

"Time  went  on,"  says  Dr.  Newman, 
speaking  of  the  medixval  universities  ; 
"a  new  state  of  things,  intellectual  and 
social,  came  in  ;  the  church  was  girtwi(h 
temporal  power ;  the  preachers  of  S. 
Dominic  were  in  the  ascendant :  now,  at 
length,  we  may  ask  with  curious  interest, 
did  the  church  alter  her  .ancient  rule  of 
action,  and  proscribe  intellectunl  activity? 
Just  the  contrarj' ;  this  is  the  verj'  apje  of 
universities;  it  is  the  classical  pciiod 
of  the  schoolmen  ;  it  is  the  splendid  and 
palmary  instance  of  the  wise  policy  and 
large  liberality  of  the  church,  as  regards 
philosophical  inquiry.  If  there  ever  was 
a  lime  when  the  intellect  went  wild,  and 
had  a  licentious  revel,  it  was  at  the  dale 
I  speak  of.  When  was  there  ever  a  more 
curious,  more  meddling,  bolder,  keener, 
more  penetrating,  more  rationalistic  ex- 
ercise of  the  reason  than  at  that  time? 
What  class  of  questions  did  that  subtle 
metaphysical  spirit  not  scrutiniie?  What 
premise  was  allowed  without  examina- 
tion ?  What  principle  was  not  traced  to 
its  first  origin,  and  exhibited  in  its  most 
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naked  shape?  .  .  .  Well,  I  repeat,  here 
was  something  which  came  somewhat 
nearer  to  theology  than  physical  research 
comes ;  Aristotle  was  a  somewhat  more 
serious  foe  then,  beyond  all  mistake,  than 
Bacon  has  been  since.  Did  the  church 
take  a  high  hand  with  philosophy  then  ? 
No,  not  though  that  philosophy  was  me- 
taphysical. It  was  a  time  when  she  had 
temporal  power,  and  could  have  extermi- 
nated the  spirit  of  inquiry  with  fir^  and 
swcrd  ;  but  she  determined  to  put  it 
down  hy  argument ;  she  said:  'Two  can 
play  at  that,  and  my  argument  is  the  bet- 
ter.' She  sent  her  controversialists  into 
the  philosophical  arena.  It  was  the  Do- 
minican and  Franciscan  doctors,  the 
greatest  of  them  being  S.  Thomas,  who 
in  those  mediaeval  universities  fought  the 
battle  of  revelation  with  the  weapons  of 
heathenism."* 

To  find  fault  witli  the  church 
because  popular  education  in  the 
middle  ages  was  not  organized  and 
general  as  it  has  since  become 
would  be  as  wise  as  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel with  the  ancient  Greeks  for  not 
having  railroads,  or  with  the  Ro- 
mans because  they  had  no  steam- 
ships. Reading  and  writing  were 
not  taught  then  universally  as  they 
are  now  because  it  was  pliysically 
and  morally  imi)ossible  that  they 
should  have  been.  Without  steam 
and  the  printing-press,  common- 
school  systems  would  not  now  be 
practicable,  nor  would  the  want  of 
them  be  felt.  We  have  great  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  invented  and  America  dis- 
covered before  Luther  burned  the 
Pope's  bull,  else  we  should  be  con- 
tinually bothered  with  refuting  the 
cause-and-efTcct  historians  who 
would  have  infallibly  traced  both 
these  events  to  the  Wittenberg  con- 
flagration. 

All  Euroi)e  was  still  Catholic 
when  gunpowder  drove  old  Father 
Schwarz's  pt^sile  through  the  ceil- 
ing,   when    (iutenberg    made  his 

♦  The  Idea  0/  a  University ^  p.  469. 


printing-press,  when  Co 
landed  in  the  New  Work 
these  are  the  forces  whic 
battered  down  the  castles 
dalism,  have  brought  kn< 
within  the  reach  of  all,  an 
measure  of  redress  to  the 
of  the  Old  World,  by  a 
them  the  ix)ssibiHty  and  c 
nity  of  liberty  in  the  New. 
forces  would  have  wrought 
better  purpose  had  Protc! 
vftk  broken  the  continni 
hroiogeneity  of  Christian 
tion.  The  Turk  would  i 
like  a  blight  from  heave 
the  fairest  lands  of  Eurc 
Asia,  nor  the  darkness 
thenism  upon  India  and  Ch 
the  civilized  nations  rema 
one  faith;  and  thus,  thoi 
own  train  might  have  nisi 
rapidly  down  the  ringing 
of  change,  the  whole  huni 
would  have  advanced  to 
which  there  now  seems  b 
reason  to  hope  it  will  ever  r 

But  to  come  more  nearl 
de  Laveleye's  assertion  t 
Protestant  states  are  inc< 
bly  more  advanced  ihnn  i 
tholic,  with  the  exception  ^ 
land,  which  in  this  matte 
least  up  to  the  standard  of 
lie  countries.  In  the  rep 
the  Commissioner  of  Educa 
1874  there  is  a  statistical 
of  the  state  of  education 
eign  countries  which  throu 
light  upon  this  subject. 

The  school  attendance,  co 
with  the  population,  is  in  An 
I  to  10;  in  Belgium,  as  i  if 
in  Ireland,  as  i  to  i6  ;  in  C 
Switzerland,  as  i  to  i6;  i 
land,  as  I  to  17.  In  Bavar 
as  I  to  7,  upon  the  autho 
Kay,  in  his  Social  Comiition 
J^cople  in  England  and  i 
Catholic  Austria,  Bavaria,  B< 
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Hp^d  Ireland  have  proportionately  a 
3|^Q(er  school  attendance  than  Pro- 
IMvatant  England.  England  and 
'^HITales  (report  of  1874),  -with  a 
.^jljlllpulation   of  22,712,266,  had  a 

Bbool  population  of  5,374,700,  of 
liom  only  about  half  were  regis- 
redy  and  not  half  of  these  at- 
^llpnded  with  sufficient  regularity 
bring  grants  to  their  schools, 
^kcland,   with   a    population  of 
'3ji^4ii94i6,  had  on  register  1,006,^X9 
^;<fiv  nearly  half  as  many  as  EngflBd 
-i^plld  Wales,  though  her  population 
.  js  not  a  fourth  of  that  of  these  two 
F-fjbountries.    *'The  statistical  fact," 
.  jmys  Laing,  speaking  of  Rome  as  it 
.  '  Was  under  the  popes,  **  that  Rome 
lias  above  a  hundred  schools  more 
than  Berlin,  for  a  population  little 
'  more  than  half  that  of  Berlin,  puts 
\  to  flight  a  world  of  humbug  about 
'  jiystems  of  national  education  car- 
'  Tied  on  by  governments  and  their 
moral  effects  on  society.  ...  In 
Catholic  Germany,  in  France,  Italy, 
and  even  Spain,  the  education  of 
the  common   people   in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  manners, 
and  morals,  is  at  least  as  generally 
diffused  and  as  faithfully  promoted 
by  the  clerical  body  as  in  Scotland. 
It  isjby  their  own  advance,  and  not 
by  keeping  back  the  advance  of  the 
people,  that  the  popish  {sic)  priest- 
hood of  the  present  day  seek  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  the  community  in  Catholic 
lands  ;  and  they  might,  perhaps,  re- 
tort on  our  Presbyterian  clergy, 
and  ask  if  they,  too,  are  in  their 
countries  at  the  head  of  the  intel- 
lectual movement  of  the  age.  Edu- 
cation is  in  reality  not  only  not  re- 
pressed, but  is  encouraged,  by  the 
popish  church,  and  is  a  mighty  in- 
strument in  its  hands,  and  ably 
u«ed."* 

♦  Nttm  nfm  TrmvtUer.  w».  4M,  403. 


Professor  Huxley  s  testimony  is 
confirmatory  of  this  admission  of 
Laing.  "It  was  my  fortune,**  he  says, 
"  some  time  ago  to  pay  a  visit  to 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
institutions  in  which  the  clergy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  these 
islands  are  trained ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  difference  between 
these  men  and  the  comfortable 
champions  of  Anglicanism  and  Dis- 
sent was  comparable  to  the  differ- 
ence between  our  gallant  Volun- 
teers and  the  trained  veterans  of 
Napoleon's  Old  Guard.  The  Ca- 
tholic priest  is  trained  to  know  his 
business  and  do  it  effectually.  The 
professors  of  the  college  in  ques- 
tion, learned,  zealous,  and  determin- 
ed men,  permitted  me  to  speak 
frankly  with  them.  We  talked  like 
outposts  of  opposed  armies  during 
a  truce — as  friendly  enemies;  and 
when  I  ventured  to  point  out  the 
difficulties  their  students  would 
have  to  encounter  from  scientific 
thought,  they  replied :  *  Our  church 
has  lasted  many  ages,  and  has  pass- 
ed safely  through  many  storms. 
The  present  is  but  a  new  gust  of 
the  old  tempest,  and  we  do  not 
turn  out  our  young  men  less  fitted 
to  weather  it  than  they  have  been 
in  former  times  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  of  those  times.'  "  * 

"  It  is  a  common  remark,"  says 
Kay,  "  of  the  operatives  of  Lanca- 
shire, and  one  Avhich  is  only  too 
true  :  *  Your  church  is  a  church  for 
the  rich,  but  not  for  the  poor.  It 
was  not  intended  for  such  people 
as  we  are.*  The  Roman  church  is 
much  wiser  than  the  English  in  this 
respect.  ...  It  is  singular  to  ob- 
serve how  the  priests  of  Romanist 
(j/V)  countries  abroad  associate 
with  the  poor.  I  have  often  seen 
them  riding  with  the  peasants  in 
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their  carts  along  the  roads,  eating 
with  them  in  their  houses,  sitting 
with  them  in  the  village  inns,  min- 
gling with  them  in  their  village  fes- 
tivals, and  yet  always  preserving 
their  authority."  * 

With  us,  too,  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  fast  acbandoning  Protes- 
tantism. There  is  no  Catholic 
country  in  Europe  in  which  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  masses  is  so 
wretched  as  in  England,  the  repre- 
sentative Protestant  country.  For 
three  hundred  years,  it  may  be  said, 
the  Catholic  Church  had  no  exist- 
ence there.  The  nation  was  exclu- 
sively under  Protestant  influence ; 
and  yet  the  lower  classes  were  suffer- 
ed to  remain  in  stolid  ignorance, 
until  they  became  the  most  degrad- 
ed population  in  Christendom. 

•  The  Social  Condition,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  4aa 


"  It  has  been  calculated 
Kay,  writing  in  1850,  "  tha 
are  at  the  present  day,  in  E 
and  Wales,  nearly  8,000,000 1 
who  cannot  read  and  write." 
was  more  than  half  of  the 
population  at  that  time,  i 
is  not  the  worst.  A  pop 
ignorant  of  reading  and  wriii 
nevertheless,  to  a  certain  exi 
educated  through  religious  h 
aiMl  influence ;  but  these  u 
cflHtures  were  left,  helpk 
hopeless,  to  sink  deeper  and 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  d 
tion,  without  being  brought  ii 
tact  with  any  power  that  cc 
fine  or  elevate  them ;  and  iftli 
dition  ha6  somewhat  improve 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  tli 
more  to  be  attributed  to  Pro 
ism  than  the  Catholic  Emanc 
Act  or  the  Atlantic  cable. 


THE  SEVEN  FRIDAYS  IN  LENT. 

First,  thy  most  lioly  Passion,  dearest  Lord, 

Doth  set  the  keynote  of  our  love  and  tears  ; 

And  tlicn  tliy  holy  Crown  of  Thorns  aj^pears — 
Strange  diadem  for  thee,  of  lords  the  Lord  ! 
Hie  holy  Lance  and  Nails  we  jchisp  and  hoard  : 

What  i)ierced  thee  sore  heals  sin-sick  souls  to-day; 

Then  thy  Five  Wounds  we  glorify  for  aye — 
Hands,  feet,  and  broken  Heart,  beloved,  adored. 
Now  tears  of  bitter  grief  How  fast  like  rain  : 

Our  Lord's  most  Precious  lUood  for  us  flows  f;ist. 
Alas  !  what  tears  of  ours,  what  love,  what  ])ain. 

Can  match  that  tide  of  blood  and  love  and  woe? 
Mother,  we  turn  to  thy  Seven  Griefs  at  last  : 

Teach  us  to  stand,  with  thee,  the  cross  below. 


Are  You  My  Wife  f 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  SEARCH  NEARLY  OVER. 


J  one  of  tliosc  exquisitJijf 

ornings  that  we  sometimes 
rly  spring.  The  night  had 
)sty,  and   had   luirried  to 

I  dawn,  leaving  her  moon- 
ntle  behind  her,  frozen  to 

II  every  field  or  hill-side, 
was  of  a  heavenly  blue — 

irquoise,  swept  with  feath- 
les  of  pink,  that  set  off 
:ning  landscape  like  a  vel- 
in  spread  for  the  purpose. 
I  was  shining  through  a 
nist  that  hung,  a  silver 
L-il,  in  the  air  and  made 
ig  look  dreamy  and  vision- 
le  meadows  were  silvered 
i:t ;  so  were  the  hedges — 
ig  and  thorn  finished  like 
The  trees  stood  up  like 
bouquets  of  filigree  against 
:  and  blue  rurtain.  No 
Franceline,  who  had  been 
md  watching  the  sunrise 
window,  stole  a  march  on 
le,  and  hastened  out-  to 
e  beauty  of  the  morning, 
^possible  it  could  hurt  her; 
)  lovely  to  be  unkind,  liut 
tliis  outward  incentive, 
s  another  one  that  impel- 
to  the  daring  escapade, 
an  irresistible  longing  to 
irch  this  morning — one  of 
igings  that  she  called  pre- 
ts,  and  seldom  rejected 
having  reason  to  regret  it. 
ot  that  she  was  uneasy,  or 


alarmed,  or  unhappy  about  any- 
thing. Nothing  had  occurred  to 
awake  the  dormant  fires  that  were 
still  smouldering  —  though  she 
thought  them  dead — and  impel  lier 
to  seek  for  strength  in  a  threatened 
renewal  of  the  combat.  Sir  Simon's 
disappearance  the  morning  after 
the  dinner-party,  some  few  dnys 
ago,  had  not  surprised  her;  that 
was  his  way,  and  this  time  she  had 
been  prepared  for  it.  It  was  true 
that  ever  since  then  her  father  h.ad 
been  more  preoccupied,  more  in- 
separable from  his  work.  It  was  a 
perfect  mania  with  him  for  the  last 
three  or  four  days.  He  scarcely  let 
the  pen  out  of  his  hand  from  raorn- 
ingtill  night.  He  seemed, moreover, 
to  have  got  to  a  point  where  he 
could  no  longer  use  her  as  an 
amanuensis,  but  must  write  himself. 
Franceline  was  distressed  at  the 
change;  it  deprived  her  of  the 
pleasure  of  helping  him  and  of  their 
daily  walk  together,  which  had  of 
late  become  ih^  principal  enjoy- 
ment of  her  life.  But  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  go  l)eyond  the  gar- 
den gate,  and  then  only  for  ten 
minutes  to  take  a  breath  of  air. 
He  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to 
his  study,  as  if  the  minutes  were  J;o 
much  gold  wasted.  Franceline  was 
obliged  to  accept  this  sudden  alter- 
ation in  his  habits,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  would  not  be  for  long ; 
that  the  great  work  was  drawing  to 
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a  dose ;  and  that,  when  it  was  finish- 
ed, he  would  be  free  to  walk  with 
her  as  much  as  she  liked,  and  in 
more  beautiful  places  than  Duller- 
ton.  This  last  she  did  not  believe. 
No  place  could  ever  be  so  beauti- 
ful as  this  familiar  one,  because 
none  would  ever  be  hallowed  by 
the  same  sweet  early  memories,  or 
sanctified  by  the  same  sufferings 
and  regrets.  There  was  a  spirit 
brooding  over  these  quiet  sylvan 
slopes  that  could  never  dwell,  for 
her,  elsewhere.  She  looked  around 
her  at  the  leafless  woods  that  lay 
white  and  silent  in  the  near  dis- 
tance, and  at  the  river  winding 
slowly  towards  them  like  an  azure 
arm  encircling  the  silver  fields,  and 
she  sighed  at  the  thought  of  ever 
leaving  them.  The  sigh  escaped 
from  her  lips  in  a  little  column  of 
sapphire  smoke  ;  for  the  air  was  as 
clear  as  crystal,  but  it  was  cold  too, 
and  the  bell  was  already  ringing ; 
so  she  drew  her  shawl  closer  and 
hurried  on.  What  was  that  fly  do- 
ing before  the  presbytery  door 
Who  could  liave  business  with  Fa- 
tlier  Henwick  at  such  an  unearthly 
hour  as  seven  a.m.  }  When  people 
live  in  a  small  place  where  every- 
body's life  is  a  routine  as  well 
kiiown  as  their  own  to  everybody 
else,  the  smallest  trifle  out  of  the 
usual  way  is  magnified  into  a^.i 
event.  Franceline  was  not  very 
curious  by  nature  ;  she  passed  the 
mysterious  fly  with  a  momentary 
glance  of  interest,  and  tiien  dismiss- 
ed it  from  her  thoughts.  The 
little  white-washed  church  was 
never  full  on  week-days,  its  congre- 
gation being  mostly  of  the  class 
who  can  only  an*ord  the  luxury  of 
going  to  church  on  Sundays.  A 
few  kindly  glances  greeted  her  as 
she  walked  up  to  her  place  near  the 
sanctuary.  Since  her  health  had 
become  delicate,  it  was  a  rare  oc- 


currence to  see  her  there  duri 
week,  so  her  presence  was  1 
on  as  of  good  omen.  She  an< 
the  welcoming  eyes  with  a 
grateful  smile,  and  then  kneh 
and  soon  forgot  them. 

We  talk  of  magnetic  atraos 
where  instinct  warns  us  of  : 
ence  without  any  indicatioi 
our  senses.  I  don't  know  « 
Franceline  believed  in  sucli 
eii^s ;  but  her  attitude  of  r; 
vJIbn  as  she  knelt  before  th 
seemingly  unconscious  of  a: 
earthly  near  her,  her  soul 
upwards  through  her  eyes  a 
ed  on  the  Unseen,  did  not 
that  there  was  any  huma 
sence  within  reach  which  hac 
to  move  her.  When  Fathei 
wick  had  left  the  altar,  si 
and  went  to  the  sacristy  d 
ask  if  she  could  see  hin 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  a 
poor  woman  in  the  village, 
not  the  clerk,  but  Father  H 
himself,  who  came  to  answ 
message.  He  did  not  welcc 
young  penitent  in  his  msu 
cious,  affectionate  manner,  l 
ed  sharply  **  who  gave  ht^r  1 
be  out  at  that  hour  V* 

"The  morning  was  so  si 
thought  it  would  do  me  no  h 
come/*  replied  the  culprit, 
sudden  sense  of  having  done 
tiung  very  wicked. 

*'  You  had  no  business  to 
about  it  at  all  ;    you  shoul 
have  come  without  your  f 
permission.     Go  home  as 
you  can." 

Franceline  was  turning 
when  he  called  her  back. 

**  Come  this  w.iy  ;  you  c 
out  through  the  house."  Tl 
added  in  a  mollified  tone  : 
foolish  child  !  1  hope  yo 
warmly  clad  Keep  your 
well  covered,  and  hold  youi 
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your  mouth.  Be  off,  now,  as 
as  you  can,  and  let  me  have 

>rc  of  these  tricks  !" 
shDok  liands  with  her,  half- 

g,  half-frown ini;,  and,  oj)cning 
iicristy  door  that  led  into 
rcsbytery,  hurried  her  away, 
eline  was  too  much  discom- 
by  the  abrupt  dismissal  to 
rture  why  she  was  hustled  out 
5h  tlie  house  instead  of  being 
?d  to  go  back  through  the 

h,  the  natural  way,  and  qufte 
ort.  She  could  not  under- 
why  P'ather  Hcnwick  should 
shown  such  annoyance  and 
se  at  the  sight  of  her.  This 
Dt  the  first  time  she  had  play- 
3  trick  on  them  at  home  of 
g  out  to  church  on  a  sunny 
ng,  and  it  had  never  done  her 
arm.     She  was  turning  the 

in  her  mind,  as  she  i)assed 
;ii  the  little  sitting-room  into 
I  try,  when  she  saw  the  front 
standing  wide  open,  and  a 
man  outride  speaking  to  the 
n.  The  moment  he  per- 
.  Franccline  he  raised  his  hat 
L-raained  uncovered  while  he 

Dod-morning,    mademoiselle ! 
s  M.  de  la  Bourbonais  ?" 
liank  you,  my  father  is  quite 

and  Glide  looked  at  each 
as  they  exchanged  this  com- 
ace  greeting ;  but  they  did 
lake  hands.  Neither  could 
bly  have  explained  what  the 
;  was  that  held  them  back, 
eline  went  on  her  way,  and 
de  Winton  entered  the  pres- 
',  each  bearing  away  the  sound 

other's  voice  and  the  sweet- 
5f  that  rapid  glance  with  a 
e  sense  of  joy. 

nceline's  heart  beat  high  with- 
r  as  she  walked  on.  What 
lad  it  to  do  so  ?  How  dared 
L.  xxif. — 47  • 


it  }  Poor,  fluttering  heart !  No  bit- 
ter upbraidings  of  indignant  con- 
science, no  taunts  of  womanly  pride, 
could  make  it  stop.  The  more  she 
tried  to  silence  it,  the  louder  it 
cried.  She  was  close  by  The  Lilies, 
and  it  was  crying  out  and  throb- 
bing wildly  still.  She  could  not 
go  in  and  face  her  fiither  in  this 
state ;  she  must  gain  a  few  minutes 
to  collect  and  calm  herself.  The 
snow-drops  grew  in  great  profusion 
on  a  bank  in  the  park  at  the  back 
of  the  cottage.  Raymo'nd  was 
fond  of  wild  flowers;  she  would  go 
and  gather  him  some  :  this  would 
account  for  her  delay.  She  laid 
her  muff  on  the  grass.  It  was  wet 
with  the  hoar-frost  melting  in  the 
sun ;  but  Franceline  did  not  see 
this.  She  stooped  down  and  began 
to  pluck  the  snow-drops.  It  was  a 
congenial  task  in  her  present  frame 
of  mind.  Snow-drops  had  always 
been  favorites  with  her.  In  her 
childish  days  of  innocent  panthe- 
ism she  used  to  fancy  that  flowers 
had  spirits,  or  some  instinct  that  en- 
abled them  to  enjoy  and  to  suffer, 
to  be  glad  in  the  sunshine  and  un- 
hap])y  in  the  cold  and  the  rain.  She 
fancied  that  perfume  was  their  lan- 
guage, and  that  they  conversed  in 
it  as  birds  do  in  ^ongs  and  chirp- 
ings. She  used  to  be  sorry  for  the 
flowers  that  had  no  perfume,  and 
called  them  "the  dumb  ones,"  con- 
necting their  fate  in  some  vague, 
pitying  way  with  that  of  two  deaf 
and  dumb  little  children  in  the  vil- 
lage. But  the  snow-drops  she  pit- 
ied most  of  all.  They  came  in  the 
winter-time,  when  everything  was 
cold  and  dreary  and  there  were  no 
kindred  flowers  to  keep  them  com- 
pany ;  no  roses ;  no  bees  and  but- 
terflies to  make  music  for  them; 
no  nightingales  to  sing  them  to 
sleep  in  the  scented  summernights  ; 
no  liquid,  starry  skies  and  sweet, 
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warm  dews  to  kiss  them  as  they 
slept;  their  pale,  ascetic  little  slum- 
bers were  attuned  to  none  of  these 
fragrant  melodies,  and  Franceline 
loved  them  all  the  more  for  their 
loveless,  lonely  life.  But  she  was 
not  pitying  them  now,  as,  one  by 
one,  she  plucked  the  drooping  bells 
and  the  bright  green  leaves  under 
the  silver  hedge ;  she  was  envying 
them  and  listening  to  them. 
Every  flower  and  blade  of  grass 
has  a  message  for  us,  if  we  could 
.but  hear  it ;  the  woods  and  fields 
are  all  tablets  on  which  the  primi- 
tive scriptures  of  creative  love  are 
written  for  us.  "  Your  life  is  to  be 
like  ours,"  the  snow-drops  were 
whispering  to  Franceline.  "  We 
^dwell  alone  in  cold  and  silence — so 
must  you;  we  have  no  sister  flow- 
ers to  make  life  joyous,  no  roses  to 
gladden  us  with  their  perfume  and 
their  beauty — neither  shall  you  ; 
roses  are  emblems  of  love,  and 
love  is  not  for  you.  You  must  be 
content  ^vith  us.  We  are  the  em- 
blems of  purity  and  hope  ;  take  us 
to  your  heart.  Wc  arc  the  heralds 
of  the  sj)rini^;  we  bring  tlie  prom- 
ise, but  wc  do  not  wait  for  its  ful- 
filment. You  arc  happier  than  we; 
you  will  not  have  the  sunnner  here, 
but  you  know  that  it  will  come 
hereafter,  and  thai  tlie  flowers  and 
fruits  will  be  only  the  more  beauti- 
ful for  the  wailing  being  prolonged. 
Look  uj)\var(ls,  sister  snow-drop, 
and  take  courage."  Franceline  lis- 
tened to  the  mystic  voice,  and,  as 
she  did  so,  large  tears  fell  from  her 
eyes  on  the  white  bells  of  the  mes- 
sengers, as^purc  as  the  crystal  dew 
that  stood  in  frozen  tears  upon 
their  leaves. 

M.  de  la  Bourbonais  had  not 
heard  her  go  out;  and  when  slie 
came  in  and  handed  him  her  bou- 
quet, fresh-gatliered,  he  took  for 
granted    she   had   gone   out  for 


the  purpose,  and  did  not  chi 
for  the  slight  imprudence, 
lique  was  not  so  lenient ;  s 
full  of  wrath  against  the  trua 
threatened  to  go  at  once  a 
form  on  her,  which  France! 
marked  she  might  have  d 
hour  ago,  if  she  had  any  suci 
tion  ;  and  then,  with  a  kiss  i 
arms  thrown  around  the  ( 
man's  mahogany  neck,  it 
made  right  between  them. 

Franceline  did  not  vent 
again  that  day.  She  was  af 
meeting  Glide.  She  strove 
forget  the  morning's  inci< 
stifle  the  emotions  it  had  gi 
to,  and  to  turn  away  her  t 
from  even  conjecturing  the  | 
cause  of  Mr.  de  Winton  s  p 
at  Dullerton  and  at  Fathe 
wick's.  But  strive  as  she 
the  thoughts  would  return, 
mind  would  dwell  on  thei 
was  horrified  to  see  the  eff 
Glide's  presence  had  had  on 
find  how  potent  his  mcmc 
with  her  still,  how  it  had 
the  slumbering  depths  and 
up  the  stagnant  surface-caln 
heart,  filling  it  once  more  wi 
hopes  and  ardent  longings  t 
had  fondly  imagined  crush 
buried  for  ever.  Was  her 
earned  self-conquest  a  sh.n 
all  .5*  She  could  not  help  fe 
when  she  saw  how  persister 
idea  kept  returning  again  an^ 
to  her,  banish  it  as  she  y 
"  Had  he  come  to  tell  Fathe 
wick  that  he  was  free  V*  Tl 
wondered,  if  'L  were  so,  what 
Henwick  would  do ;  whet! 
would  come  and  see  her  imm 
ly,  or  let  things  take  their 
through  Sir  Simon  and  her 
Then  again  she  would  disca 
notion  as  impossible,  and  i 
sorts  of  evidence  in  the  c 
stances  of  the  morning  s  epis 
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that  it  could  not  be.  Why 
d  Father  Henwick  have  tried 
d  lo  prevent  their  meeting,  if 
le  obstacle  to  it  were  remov- 
ind  why  should  Glide  have 
so  restrained  and  distant  when 
ime  upon  him  suddenly  ?  If 
she  could  ask  this  one  ques- 
nd  have  it  answered,  France- 
ihought  she  could  go  back 
to  her  state  of  stagnation,  and 
)le  down  her  rebellious  heart 
ubmission  once  more. 
\  slept  very  little  that  night, 
the  next  morning  she  deter- 
i  that  she  would  go  out  at 
isk.  Sitting  still  all  day  in 
tate  of  mind  was  unbearable ; 
out  eleven  o'clock,  when  the 
as  high  and  the  frost  melted, 
ut  on  her  bonnet  and  said  she 
joing  for  a  walk  to  see  Miss 
^wig.  As  the  day  was  fine  and 
ad  not  taken  cold  yesterday, 
lique  made  no  difficulty.  Fran- 
\  started  off  to  the  wood,  and 
ioon  crushing  the  snow-drops 
the  budding  lemon-colored 
OSes  as  she  threaded  her  way 

the  foot-paths. 

r  some  mysterious  reason  which 
e  could  fathom,  but  which  the 
t  inhabitant  of  the  place  re- 
)ered  always  to  have  existed, 
vere  kept  an  hour  waiting  at 
,  Merry  wig's  before  the  door 
pened.  You  rang  three  times, 
d  an  age  between  each  ring, 
;hen  Keziah,  the  antediluvian 
:um  of  the  establishment,  came 
ng  along  the  passage,  and,  after 
ler  never-ending  interval  of 
rring  and  unbolting,  you  were 
1,  It  was  not  Keziah  who 
id  the  door  for  Franceline  this 
ing;  it  was  Miss  Merrywigher- 
shawled  and  bonneted,  ready 
out. 

)  my  dear  child!  is  it  you? 
so  delighted  to  see  you  !  Do 


come  in  !  No,  no,  I  am  not  going 
out.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  going  out. 
It's  the  luckiest  thing  that  you  did 
not  come  two  minutes  later,  or  you 
would  not  have  found  me.  I  am 
so  glad  !  No,  no,  you  are  not  put- 
ting me  about  the  least  bit  in  the 
world.  Come  and  sit  down,  and  I'll 
explain  all  about  it.  I  cannot  im- 
agine wh^t  is  keeping  Keziah,  and 
she  knows  I  am  waiting  to  be  off, 
and  that  the  negus  will  be  getting 
cold,  though  it  was  boiling  mad,  and 
I  haveowVi*  this  moment  put  it  into 
the  flask.  But  what  can  be  keeping 
her  ?  It  didn't  so  much  matter ;  in 
fact,  it  didn't  matter  at  all,  only  I 
have  promised  little  Jemmy  Torrens 
— you  know  Mary  Torrens'  boy  oi> 
the  green  1 — well,  I  promised  him  I 
would  make  the  negus  for  him  my- 
self and  take  it  to  him  myself.  He 
won't  take  anything  except  from 
me,  poor  little  fellow  !  You  see  he's 
known  me  since  I  was  a  baby — I 
mean  since  he  was — and  that's  why, 
I  suppose ;  and  Keziah  knows  it, 
and  why  she  dallies  so  long  I  can- 
not conceive  !  She  knows  I  can't 
leave  the  house  unprotected  and 
go  off  before  she  comes  in — there 
are  so  many  tramps  about,  you  see, 
my  dear.  It  is  provoking  of 
Keziah!"  . 

**  Let  me  take  the  negus  to 
Jemmy,"  said  Franceline,  when 
there  was  a  break  in  the  stream 
and  she  was  able  to  edge  in  a  word. 
"  I  will  explain  why  you  could  not 
go." 

"  Oh !  that's  just  like  you  to  be 
so  kind,  my  dear;  but  I  promised^ 
you  see,  and  I  really  must  go  my- 
self.   What  can  Keziah  be  about  ?" 

"  Then  go,  and  I  will  wait  and 
keep  the  house  until  either  of  you 
comes  back,"  suggested  Franceline. 

"  Oh  !  that  is  a  bright  idea.  That 
is  as  witty  as  it  is  kind.  Well,  then, 
I  will  just  run  off.    I  shall  £nd  you 
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here  when  I  return.  I  won*t  be 
twenty  minutes  away,  and  you  can 
amuse  yourself  looking  over  Robin- 
son Crusoe  till  I  come  back  ;  here  it 
is !"  And  the  old  lady  rooted  out 
a  book  from  under  a  piJe  of  all  sorts 
of  odds  and  ends  on  the  table, 
and  handed  it  to  Franceline.  **  Sit 
down,  now,  and  read  that ;  there's 
nothing  I  enjoyed  like  that  book 
when  I  was  your  age,  and,  indeed,  I 
make  a  point  of  reading  it  at  least 
once  every  year  regularly." 

With  this  she  took  up  her  wine- 
flask,  well  wrapped  in  flannel  to 
protect  her  from  the  scalding-hot 
contents,  and  bustled  away. 

"  If  any  one  rings,  am  I  to  let  them 
in.?"  inquired  Franceline,  running 
into  tlic  hall  after  her. 

**  Oh  !  no,  certainly  not,  unless 
it  happens  to  be  Mr.  Langrove ; 
you  would  not  mind  opening  the 
door  to  //////,  would  you  V 

"Not  the  least  ;  but  how  shall  I 
know  it  is  he  V 

**  You  will  be  sure  to  hear  the 
footsteps  first  and  the  click  of  the 
gate  outside,  and  tlien  run  out  and 
peep  through  ////y,"  pointing  to  the 
narrow  latticed  window  in  the  en- 
try'; but  you  must  be  (juick,  or 
else  they  will  be  close  to  the  door 
and  see  you." 

Franceline  promised  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  the  warning  steps, 
closed  tlie  door  on  Miss  Mcrrywig, 
and  went  back  to  Rohinaon  Crtisoe; 
but  she  was  not  in  a  mood  to  enjoy 
Friday's  philosophy,  so  she  sat 
down  and  bej;an  to  look  about  her 
in  the  queer  little  apartment.  It 
was  much  more  like  a  lumber-room 
than  a  sitting-room ;  the  large 
roVmd  table  in  the  middle  was  litter- 
ed with  every  description  of  rubl)ish 
— the  letters  of  two  generations  of 
Miss  Merrywig's  correspondents, 
old  pamplilets,  odds  and  ends  of 
ribbon  and  lace,  little  boxes,  bags 


of  stale  biscuits  that  were  kept  fo 
the  pet  dogs  of  her  friends  wbei 
they  came  to  visit  her,  quantilic 
cf  china  cats  and  worsted  moakcf 
samplers  made  for  her  by  grei 
grandnieces,  newspapers  of  th 
year  one,  tracts  and  books  o 
hymns,  all  huddled  pell-mell  togetl 
er.  Fifty  years'  smoke  and  lam; 
light  had  painted  the  ceiling  a 
over  in  dense  black  clouds,  and  tl 
cobwebs  of  innumerable  defan 
spiders  festooned  the  comic< 
The  carpet  had  half  a  century  aj 
been  bright  with  poppies  and  blu 
bells  and  ferns ;  but  these  vaniti< 
like  the  memory  of  the  unrighteo 
man,  had  been  blotted  out,  and  h; 
left  no  trace  behind  them.  Franc 
line  was  considering  how  singulai 
was  that  anything  so  bright  and  si 
pie  and  happy  as  Miss  Merryv 
should  be  the  presiding  genius 
this  abode  of  incongruous  rubbis 
and  wishing  she  could  make  aclc; 
sweep  of  it  all,  and  tidy  the  phc< 
little,  when  her  attention  was  roi 
ed  by  a  sound  of  footsteps.  S 
ran  out  at  once  to  look  through  i 
lattice ;  but  she  had  waited  t< 
long.  There  was  only  time  to  swxw 
behind  the  door  when  the  viiito 
had  come  up  and  the  bell  w 
sounding  through  tiie  cottai; 
There  were  two  persons,  if  m 
more;  she  knew  this  by  the  foo 
steps.  Presently  some  one  spoki 
it  was  Mr.  Charlton.  He  w 
continuing,  in  a  low  voice,  a  co 
versation  already  begun.  Then  ai 
other  voice  answered,  speaking  : 
a  still  lower  key  ;  but  every  woi 
was  distinctly  audible  through  t! 
open  casement,  which  was  so  cm 
ered  by  an  outer  iron  bar  and  il: 
straggling  stem  of  a  japonica  th; 
no  one  from  the  outside  would  <e 
that  it  was  open,  unless  theylooke 
very  close.  The  words  Frir.cehn 
overheard  had  nothing  in  them  t 
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her  turn  pale;  but  the  voice 
ide  de  Winton's.  What  fatal- 
s  this  that  brought  them  so 
^ain,  and  yet  kept  them  apart, 
ondenined  her  to  liide  and 
to  him  like  an  eavesdropper? 
was  a  pause  after  the  first 
Mr.  Cliarlton  knew  the  ways 
house;  he  said  something 
ni^ly,  and  rang  again.  Then 
everted  to  the  conversation 
ad  been  interrupted.  Good 
did  Franccline's  ears  de- 
ler,  or  what  were  these  words 
ard  coupled  with  her  father's 
She  put  her  liand  to  her 
ith  a  sudden  movement  to 
he  cry  tliat  leaped  up  from 
.•art  of  hearts.  She  heard 
giving  an  emphatic  denial  : 
Tt  believe  it.  I  tell  you  it  is 
mistake — one  of  those  unac- 
ble  mistakes  that  we  can't 
1  or  understand,  but  which 
*7if  must  be  mistakes." 
could  not  catch  what  Mr. 
on  said  ;  but  he  was  evidently 
ting  from  Glide,  and  muttered 
ling  about  "being  convicted 
J  own  showing,"  which  the 
answered  with  an  impatient 
lation  the  drift  of  wliich 
nine  could  not  seize ;  nei- 
)uld  she  make  sense  out  of 
ort  comments  that  followed, 
referred  to  some  facts  or  cir- 
inccs  that  were  clear  to  the 
:rs,  but  only  bewildered  her 
md  more. 

strikes  me  the  old  lady  does 
ean  to  let  us  in  at  all  this 
said  Mr.  Charlton  ;  and  he 
another  violent  pull  to  the 

lere  can't  be  any  one  in  the 
"  said  Glide,  after  a  pause 
!xhausted  the  patience  of 
**  We  may  as  well  come 
I  will  call  later.  I  must  see 
fore  ..." 


The  rest  of  the  sentence  was 
lost,  as  the  two  speakers  walked 
down  the  gravel-walk,  conversing 
in  the  same  low  tones. 

Franceline  did  not  move  even 
when  the  sound  of  their  steps  had 
long  died  away.  She  seemed  turn- 
ed to  stone,  and  did  not  stir  from 
the  spot  until  Keziah  came  back. 
She  gave  her  a  message  for  Miss 
Merry  wig,  left  the  cottage,  and  went 
home. 

She  found  her  father  just  as  she 
had  left  him — busy  at  his  desk,  with 
books  and  papers  strewn  on  the 
table  beside  him.  She  saw  this 
through  the  window,  but  did  not 
go  in  to  him.  She  could  not  go  at 
once  and  speak  to  him  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened  in  the  interval- 
She  went  to  her  room,  and  remain- 
ed there  until  dinner-time,  and 
then  came  down,  half-dreading  to 
see  some  alteration  in  him  corre- 
sponding with  what  had  taken  place 
in  her  own  mind.  But  he  was  gen- 
tle and  serene  as  usual.  No  mental 
disturbance  was  visible  on  his  fea- 
tures; at  least,  she  did  not  see  it. 
Looking  at  him,  nevertheless,  with 
perceptions  quickened  by  what  she 
had  heard  since  they  parted,  it 
struck  her  that  his  eyes  were  sunk 
and  dim,  as  if  from  overwork  and 
want  of  sleep  combined  ;  but  there 
was  no  cloud  of  shame  or  humilia^ 
tion  on  his  brow.  Never  had  that 
dear  head  seemed  so  venerable, 
never  had  such  a  halo  of  nobleness 
and  goodness  encircled  it,  in  his 
daughter's  eyes,  as  at  this  moment. 

She  did  not  tease  him  to  come 
out  to  walk  with  her,  but  asked 
him  to  read  aloud  to  her  for  an 
hour  while  she  worked.  It  was  a 
long  time — more  than  a  week — since 
they  had  had  any  reading  aloud. 
Raymond  complied  with  ihe  re- 
quest, but  soon  returned  to  his 
work 
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Franceline  expected  that  Father 
Henwick  would  call,  and  kept  ner- 
vously looking  out  of  the  window 
from  time  to  time;  but  the  day 
wore  on,  and  the  evening,  and  be 
did  not  come.  She  did  not  know 
whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry.  She 
was  in  that  frame  of  feeling  when 
the  gentlest  touch  of  sympathy 
would  have  stung  her  like  the  bite 
of  a  snake.  It  was  not  sympathy 
she  wanted,  but  a  voice  to  join 
with  her  in  passionate  contempt  for 
the  liars  who  had  dared  to  slander 
her  father,  and  in  indignant  denun- 
ciation of  the  lie.  Slie  wanted  to 
fling  it  in  the  teeth  of  those  who 
had  uttered  it.  If  Father  Hen- 
wick would  help  her  to  do  tliis,  let 
him  come  ;  if  not,  let  him  leave  her 
alone.  Let  no  one  come  near  her 
with  words  of^  pity ;  pity  for  her 
now  meant  contempt  for  her  father. 
'  She  would  resent  it  as  a  lioness 
mit;ht  resent  the  food  that  was 
thrown  to  her  in  place  of  the  cubs 
she  had  been  robbed  of.  No  love 
— no,  not  the  best  and  noljlest  slie 
had  ever  dreamed  of — would  com- 
pensate iier  for  tiie  absence  of  rev- 
erence and  respect  for  lier  father. 

But  Clidc  did  not  suspect  him. 
She  IkuI  heard  liiin  indignantly 
spurn  the  idea.  "He  no  more 
stole  it  tlian  you  did,"  lie  had 
said.  Stolen  whnt.'*  Would  no 
one  come  to  tell  her  what  it  all 
meant?  Would  not  Clide  come? 
Was  he  still  at  Dullerton  ?  Was 
there  any  fear-^or  liope  ? — of  her 
meeting  him  again  if  she  went  out? 
She  jnigiit  have  gone  with  impunity. 
Clide  was  far  enough  away,  on  a 
very  different  errand  from  that 
which  had  brought  him  yesterday 
across  her  path. 

On  comi':ig  back  to  the  Court 
from  his  abortive  attempt  to  see 
Miss  Merrywig,  Clide  found  Stan- 


ton in  great  excitement  with 
gram  that  had  arrived  for  h 
ter  that  instant.  It  was  fr 
Simon,  summoning  him  hi 
the  first  train  that  started, 
important  news  awaited  hir 
did  not  wait  to  see  Miss  Me 
but  took  the  next  train  to  L 
and  arrived  there  in  the  earl 
noon.  The  news  that  await 
was  startling  enough  to 
Sir  Simon's  |>eremptory  sui 
One  of  the  detectives,  whos 
city  and  coolness  fitted  him  i 
cate  missions  of  the  kind,  h< 
despatched  to  gather  infoi 
in  the  principal  lunatic  asyl 
England  and  Scotland.  I 
come  that  morning  to  tell 
mon  Harness  that  he  thoi 
had  found  Mrs.  de  Winton 
of  them.  Sir  Sitnon  went  j 
to  the  place,  and,  after  an  in 
with  the  superintendent,  teh 
ed  for  Clide,  as  we  have  seci 
It  was  an  old-fashioned 
bethan  manor-house  in  the  s 
of  London,  situated  in  the  m 
grounds  almost  large  enougi 
called  a  park.  There  was  i 
in  the  outward  aspect  of  ih 
to  suggest  its  real  character, 
thing  was  bright  and  peacel 
well  ordered  as  in  the  abod 
wealthy  private  family.  Tl 
dens  were  beautifully  kep 
shrubbery  was  trim  and 
summer-houses  with  pretty 
ing  plants  rose  in  shady  pla 
viting  the  inmates  of  the  fi 
mansion  to  sit  out  of  doors  r 
joy  the  sunshine  unmolestt 
there  was  sunshine  in  thi; 
spring-time,  and  here  in  thi 
tered  spot  some  bits  of  re 
gold  and  blue  were  peeping  tl 
the  tips  of  closed  flower-cups 
thing  externally  hinted  at  tl 
cord  and  disorder  that  reignei 
many  human  lives  within  the 
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The  sight  of  the  place  was  soothing 
to  Glide.  He  had  so  often  pictur- 
ed to  himself  another  sort  of  dwell- 
ing for  his  unhappy  Isabel  that  it 
was  a  great  relief  to  him  to  see  this 
well-ordered,  calm  abode,  and  to 
chink  of  her  being  a  resident  there. 
A  lady-like  matron  received  him, 
and  conversed  with  him  kindly  and 
sensibly  while  they  were  waiting 
for  the  doctor  to  come  in.  The 
latter  accosted  him  with  the  same 
reassuring  frankness  of  manner. 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  "that  your 
informant  has  not  exaggerated  mat- 
ters, as  that  class  of  people  are  so 
apt  to  do,  and  that  you  are  expecting 
to  see  the  right  person.  All  I  dare 
say  to  you  is  that  you  may  hope; 
the  points  of  coincidence  are  strik- 
ing enough  to  warrant  hope,  but  by 
no  means  such  as  to  establish  a  cer- 
tainty." 

**  I  am  too  much  taken  by  sur- 
prise to  have  arrived  at  any  conclu- 
sion," replied  Glide;  "and  I  have 
been  too  often  disappointed  to  do 
so  in  a  hurry.  Until  I  see  and 
speak  to  the  patient  I  can  say  no- 
thing." 

**  You  can  see  her  at  once.  As 
to  speaking  to  her,  that  is  not  so 
easy.  The  sun  is  clouding  over. 
That  is  unlucky  at  this  moment." 

His  visitor  looked  surprised. 

**  Oh !  I  forgot  that  I  had  not  ex- 
plained to  you  the  nature  of  the 
delusion  which  this  lady  is  suffer- 
ing from,"  continued  tlie  medical 
man.  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  poetic 
fancies  that  madness  ever  engen- 
dered in  a  human  brain.  She  is 
enamored  of  the  sun,  and  fancies 
herself  beloved  of  hiifi ;  she  be- 
lieves him  to  be  a  benign  deity 
whose  love  she  has  been  privileged 
to  win,  and  which  she  passionately 
responds  to.  But  there  is  more 
suffering  than  joy  in  this  belieT. 
She  fancies  that  when  the  sun  shines 


he  is  pleased  with  her,  and  that 
when  he  ceases  to  shine  he  is  angry  ; 
the  sunbeams  are  his  smiles  and 
the  warmth  his  kisses.  At  such 
times  she  will  deck  herself  out  witii 
flowers  and  gay  colors,  and  sit  and 
sing  to  her  lover  by  the  hour,  pre- 
tending to  turn  away  her  face  and 
hide  from  him,  and  going  through 
all  the  pretty  coyness  of  love.  Then 
suddenly,  when  the  sun  draws  be- 
hind a  cloud,  she  will  burst  into 
tears,  fling  aside  her  wreath,  and 
give  way  to  every  expression  of 
grief  and  despair.  It  is  at  such 
moments,  when  they  are  prolonged, 
that  the  crisis  is  liable  to  become 
dangerous.  Siie  flings  herself  on 
the  ground,  and  cries  out  to  her 
lover  to  forgive  her  and  look  on 
her  kindly  again,  or  she  will  die. 
Very  often  she  cries  herself  to  sleep 
in  this  way.  I  fear  you  have  come 
at  an  unfortunate  moment,  for  the 
sun  seems  quite  clouded  ;  however, 
he  may  come  out  again,  and  then 
you  will  get  a  glimpse  of  the  patient 
at  her  best." 

He  rose  and  led  the  way  up- 
stairs along  a  softly-carpeted  cor- 
ridor with  doors  opening  on  either 
side.  Pointing  to  one,  he  motioned 
Glide  to  advance.  One  of  the 
panels  was  perforated  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  keeper's  seeing  what  went 
on  inside  when  it  was  necessary  to 
watch  the  patient,  without  irritat- 
ing her  by  seeming  to  do  so  or  re- 
maining in  the  room.  At  first  the 
occupant  was  standing  up  at  the 
window,  her  hands  clasi>ed,  while 
she  conversed  with  herself  or  some 
invisible  companion  in  low  tones 
of  entreaty.  Then,  uttering  a 
feeble  cry,  she  turned  mournfully 
away,  laid  aside  the  flowers  that 
decked  her  long  black  hair,  and* 
taking  a  large  black  cloak,  drew  it 
over  her  dress,  and  sat  down  in  a 
dark  comer  of  the  room,  with  her 
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face  to  the  wall,  crying  to  herself 
like  a  child.  Glide  watched  her  go 
through  all  this  with  growing  emo- 
tion. He  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  but 
the  small,  light  figure,  the  wayward 
movements,  the  streaming  black 
hair,  all  reminded  him  strikingly 
of  Isabel.  The  voice  was  too  in- 
articulate, so  far,  for  him  to  pro- 
nounce on  its  resemblance  with 
any  certainty  ;  but  the  low,  plain- 
tive tones  fell  on  his  ear  like  the 
broken  bars  of  an  unforgotten 
melody.  He  strained  every  nerve  to 
see  the  features.  But,  stay  !  She  is 
moving.  She  has  drawn  away  her 
hands  from  her  face,  and  has  turned 
it  towards  him.  The  movement 
did  not,  however,  dispel  his  doubts; 
it  increased  them.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  discover  any  trace 
of  beauty  in  that  worn,  haggard 
face,  with  its  sharp  features,  its 
eyes  faded  and  sunk,  and  from 
which  the  tears  streamed  in  torrents, 
as  if  they  were  melting  away  in 
brine.  The  skin  was  shrivelled 
like  an  old  woman's — one,  at  least, 
double  the  age  that  Isabel  would 
be  now.  Was  it  possible  that  this 
wreck  could  be  the  bright,  beauti- 
ful girl  of  ten  years  a.2;o? 

"Arc_>w/my  wife?"  was  Glide's 
mental  exclamation,  as  he  looked 
at  the  sad  spectacle,  and  then,  with 
a  shudder,  turned  away. 

*'  I  see  you  are  unable  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion,"  said  the  doctor 
when  they  were  out  of  ear-shot  in 
an  adjoining  room. 

"  I  will  say  nothing  till  I  have 
spoken  to  her,"  replied  the  young 
man  evasively.  "  When  can  I  do 
this.^" 

"I  cannot  possibly  fix  a  time. 
She  is  not  in  a  mood  to  be  ap- 
proached now ;  any  violent  shock 
in  her  present  state  might  have  a 
fatal  result.    It  would,  in  all  pro- 


bability, quench  for  ever  the  fe 
spark  of  light  that  still  rem; 
and  might  bring  on  a  crisis  w 
no  skill  could  alleviate.  On 
other  hand,  if  we  could  apply 
test  at  the  right  nioment,  the  e 
might  be  unexpectedly  benef 
I  say  unexpectedly,  because 
my  own  part,  I  have  not  the  si 
est  hope  of  any  such  result." 

"  Has  her  memory  quite  \ 
or  does  she  recall  any  passage 
her  past  life  accurately  ?" 

"Not  accurately,  I  fancy; 
seems  to  have  some  very  vivid 
pressions  of  the  past,  but  win 
they  be  clear  or  not  I  cannot 
The  balance  of  the  mind  is,  1 
lieve,  too  deeply  shaken  for  c 
ness,  even  on  isolated  point 
survive  in  any  of  the  faci 
She  talks  frequently  of  going 
a  great  waterfall  with  her  r 
and  describes  scenery  in  a  waj 
rather  gave  me  a  hope  ono 
spoke  to  her  guardian,  how 
and  he  said  she  had  never 
near  a  waterfall  in  her  life;  tl 
was  some  picture  which  had  ; 
rently  dwelt  in  her  imnginatior 

*' He  might  have  his  own  re; 
for  deceiving  you  in  that  resp 
observed  Glide.  *'His  name, 
say,  is  Par  .  .  . 

"  Percival — Mr.  Percival." 

"  Humph  !  When  people  cli 
their  names,  they  sometimes  fi 
convenient  to  retain  the  ini 
remarked  Glide. 

He  went  home  and  desired  \ 
ton  to  look  out  for  a  lodgir 
near  as  possible  to  the  asylum 
tolerably  habitable  one  was  f 
without  delay,  and  he  and  his 
installed  themselves  there  at  < 
The  very  next  day  he  receiv 
letter  from  Sir  Simon  Harnes! 
forming  him  that  Lady  Reb 
seemed  this  time  in  earnest  a 
betaking  herself  to  a  better  wi 
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had  desired  him,  Sir  Simon, 
e  sent  for  immediately.  The 
ch  dame  de  compagnie  who 
e  to  him  said  they  hardly  ex- 
sd  her  to  get  through  the  week. 

.  de  la  Boiirbonais  had  never 
a  social  man  since  he  lived  at 
crton.    He  said   he   did  not 
for  society,  and  in  one  sense 
was  true.    He  did  not  care  for 
less  it  was  composed  of  sympa- 
c  individuals ;  otherwise  he  pre- 
d  being  without  it.    He  did 
vant  to  meet  and  talk  with  his 
sv-creatures  simply  because  they 
his    fellow-creatures ;  there 
be  some  common  bond  of  in- 
t  or  sympathy  between  them 
him,  or  else  he  did  not  want  to 
hem.    When,  in  the  early  days 
'he  Lilies,  Sir  Simon  used  to 
»nstrate   with    him   on  being 
sauvage,"  and  wonder  how  he 
i  beJir  the  dulness,  Raymond 
d  reply  that  no  dulness  op- 
ied  him  like  uncongenial  com- 
.    He  had  no  sympathies  in 
lion  with  the  people  about  the 
iborhood,  and   so   he  would 
no   pleasure   in  associating 
them.    Theje  was  truth  in 
but  Sir  Simon  knew  that  the 
t's  susceptible  pride  had  in- 
ced  him  also.   He  did  not  want 
people  to  see  his  poverty,  if 
were  not  refined  and  intelU- 
enough  19  respect  it  and  value 
:  went  along  with  it.    He  had 
iously  avoided  cultivating  any 
lacies  beyond  the  few  we  know, ' 
had  so  persistently  kept  aloof' 
the  big  houses  round  about 
they  had  accepted  his  deter- 
ition  not  to  go  beyond  mere 
laintanceship,  and  never  stop- 
to  speak  when  they  met  him 
sralking,  but  bowed  and  passed 
But  of  late  Raymond  began 
sel  quite  differently  about  all 


this.  He  longed  to  see  these  dis- 
tant acquaintances  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  near  friends;  to  meet 
their  glance  of  kindly,  if  not  cor- 
dial, recognition ;  to  receive  the 
homage  of  their  passing  salutation. 
It  was  the  dread  of  seeing  these 
hitherto  vaUieless  greetings  refused 
that  prevented  him  stirring  beyond 
his  own  gate.  He  marvelled  him- 
self at  the  void  that  the^  absence  of 
them  was  making  in  his  life.  He 
did  not  dream  they  had  filled  such 
a  space  in  it ;  that  the  reflection  of 
his  own  self-respect  in  the  respect 
of  others  had  been  such  a  strength 
and  such  a  need  to  him.  Up  to 
this  time  Franceline  had  more  than 
satisfied  all  his  need  of  society  at 
home,  with  the  pleasant  periodical 
addition  of  Sir  Simon's  presence, 
while  his  work  had  amply  supplied 
his  intellectual  wants;  but  suddenly 
he  was  made  aware  of  a  new  need — 
something  undefined,  but  that  he 
hungered  for  with  a  downright  phy- 
sical hunger. 

Franceline's  spirit  and  heart  were 
too  closely  bound  up  in  her  father's 
not  to  feel  the  counter-pang  of  this 
mental  hunger.  She  could  not 
help  watching  him,  though  she 
strove  not  to  do  it,  and,  above  all, 
not  to  let  him  see  that  she  was 
watching  him.  She  might  as  well 
have  tried  not  to  draw  her  breath 
or  lo  stop  the  pulsations  of  her 
heart.  Her  eyes  would  fasten  on 
him  when  he  was  not  looking,  and 
she  could  not  but  see  that  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  changed. 
A  hard,  resolved  look  had  come 
over  it ;  his  eye-brows  were  always 
protruded  now,  and  his  lips  drawn 
tight  together  under  the  gray  fringe 
of  his  mustache.  She  knew  every 
turn  of  his  features,  and  saw  that 
what  had  once  been  a  passing 
freak  under  some  sudden  thought 
or  puzzling  apeculation  in  his  work 
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had  now  become  a  settled  habit. 
She  longed  to  speak  ;  to  invite  him 
to  speak.  It  would  have  been  so 
much  easier  for  both  ;  it  would  light- 
en the  burden  to  them  so  much  if 
they  could  bear  it  together,  instead 
of  toiling  under  it  apart.  But  Ray- 
mond was  silent.  It  never  crossed 
his  mind  for  a  moment  that  France- 
line  knew  his  secret.  If  he  had 
known  it,  would  he  have  spoken  ? 
Sometimes  the  poor  child  felt  the  si- 
lence was  unbearable;  that  at  any 
cost  she  must  break  it  and  know  the 
truth  of  the  story  which  had  reach- 
ed her  in  so  monstrous  a  form. 
But  the  idea  that  her  father  knew 
possibly  nothing  of  it  kept  her 
back.  But  supposing  he  was  silent 
only  to  spare  her }  Perhaps  he 
was  debatin£5  in  his  own  mind  what 
the  effect  of  the  revelation  would 
be  on  her ;  wondering  if  she,  too, 
would  join  with  his  accusers,  or, 
even  if  she  did  not  do  this,  whether 
she  might  not  be  ashamed  of  a 
father  who  was  branded  as  a  thief. 
Wlicn  tlicsc  thoughts  coursed 
througli  her  mind,  Franccline  felt 
an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to 
rusli  and  fling  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  tell  him  how  she  venerat- 
ed him,  and  how  she  scorned  with 
all  her  might  and  main  the  envious, 
malignant  fools  who  dared  to  so 
misjudge  him.  But  she  never 
yielded  to  the  impulse;  the  inward 
conflict  of  longings  and  shrinkings 
and  passionate,  tender  cries  of  her 
heart  to  his  made  no  outward  siirn. 
Raymond  sat  writing  away  at  his 
desk,  and  Franceline  sat  by  the  fire 
;or  at  the  window  reading  and  work- 
ing, day  after  day.  The  idea  occur- 
red to  her  more  than  once  that  she 
would  write  to  Sir  Simon  ;  but  she 
never  did.  She  did  not  dare  open 
her  heart  to  Fatlier  Henwick.  How 
could  she  bring  herself  to  tell  him 
that  her  father  was  accused  6f  theft } 


It  was  most  probable — she 
certain — that  the  aborainal 
picion  had  not  travelled  to  1; 
and  if  so,  she  could  not  spc: 
This  was  not  her  secret ;  it 
breach  of  confidence  towa 
spiritual  father  to  be  silent, 
selfish  longing  to  pour  out  1 
anger  and  outraged  love 
sympathizing  ear  should  nc 
her  into  a  betrayal  of  wl 
even  in  its  falsity,  humili 
Raymond.  It  was  hard  t< 
from  speech  when  speed 
have  been  a  solace  ;  but  Fr 
knew  that  the  sacrifice  of 
of  cold  water  has  its  rewa 
as  the  bestowal  has*  Peac 
to  us  on  surer  and  swif 
when  we  go  straight  to  < 
it,  without  putting  the  s] 
of  creatures  between  us  ; 
touch. 

Mr.  Langrove  had  never 
frequent  visitor  at  The  Lili 
Franceline  never  reraembe 
to  have  been  so  long  absent 
and  she  could  not  but  see  a 
coincidence  in  the  fact.  S 
he  had  been  one  of  tiie  ] 
Dullerton  that  niglit;  and  ; 
felt  certain,  that  had  been 
casion  of  the  extraordinary 
she  had  heard  of,  the  v 
course,  knew  all  about  it. 
lieved  her  father  had  comi 
theft,  and  was  keeping  ah: 
him.  Did  everybody  at  I) 
know  this.^  Mr.  Langro 
not  a  man  to  spread  evil  re] 
any  shape.  Franceline  kn 
well  enough  to  be  sure  of  tli 
her  father's  reputation  was  ( 
ly  at  the  mercy  of  less  ch 
tongues.  She  did  not  kn< 
the  six  witnesses  bad  prom 
Simon  to  keep  silence  for  h 
but  if  she  had  known  it,  ii 
not  have  much  reassured  I 
secret  that  is  known  to  six 
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scarcely  be  considered  safe. 
!  six  may  mean  to  guard  it,  and 
'  only  speak  of  it  among  them- 
es and  in  whispers ;  but  it  is 
misliing  how  far  a  wliisper  will 
el  sometimes,  especially  wlien 
i  malignant.  A  vague  impres- 
had    in    some  inexplicable 

got  abroad  that  the  count  had 
e  something  which  threw  him 
er  a  cloud.  The  gentlemen  of 
neighborhood  were  very  discreet 
ut  it,  and  had  said  nothing  posi- 
ly  to  be  taken  hold  of,  but  it 

leaked  out  that  there  was  a 
\vr  loose  in  that  direction, 
mg  Charlton  had  laughed  at  the 
on  of  his  friend  Anwyll  think- 
of  Mile,  de  la  Bourbonais  now; 

the  emphasis  and  smile  which 
>mpanied  the  assurance  express- 
pretty  clearly  that  there  was 
lething  amiss  wliich  had  not 
n  amiss  a  little  while  ago. 
ranceline  had  gone  out  for  her 
il  mid-day  walk  in  the  park.  It 
»  the  most  secluded  spot  where 

could  take  it,  as  well  as  warm 

sheltered.  She  was  walking 
r  the  pond  ;  the  milk-white  swans 
e  sailing  towards  her  in  tfie  sun- 
t,  expecting  the  bits  of  bread 

had  taken  a  fancy  to  bring 
11  every  day  at  this  hour,  when 
saw  Mr.  Langrove  emerge  from 
ind  a  large  rockery  and  step 
into  the  avenue.  She  trembled 
f  the  familiar  form  of  her  old 
nd  had  been  a  wild  animal 
sping  out  of  the  jungle  to 
nee  upon  her.  What  would  he 
•  Would  he  pass  her  by,  or 
)  and  just  say  a  few  cold  words 
politeness?  The  vicar  did  not 
p  her  long  in  suspense. 
Well !  here  you  are  enjoying 
sunshine,  I  see.  And  how  are 
V  he  said,  extending  his  h;^nd 
the  mild,  affectionate  way  that 
nceline  was  accustomed  to,  but 


had  never  thought  so  sweet  before. 
"  Is  the  cough  quite  gone  V* 

"  Not  quite ;  but  I  am  better, 
thank  you.  Angelique  says  I  am, 
and  she  knows  more  about  it  than 
I  do,"  replied  the  invalid  playfully. 
"  How  is  everybody  at  the  vicar- 
age 

So-so.  Arabella  has  one  of 
her  bad  colds,  and  Godiva  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  toothache.  It's  the  spring 
weather,  no  doubt;  we  will  all  be 
brisker  by  and  by.  Are  you  going 
my  way  V* 

"Any  way;  I  only  came  for  a 
walk." 

They  walked  on  together. 

"And  how  is  M.  de  la  Bour- 
bonais?" said  the  vicar  presently. 
"  I've  not  met  him  for  a  long  time; 
we  used  to  come  across  each  other 
pretty  often  on  the  road  to  Duller- 
ton.    He's  not  poorly,  I  hope  ?" 

"No,  only  busy — so  dreadfully 
busy!  He  hardly  lets  the  pen  out 
of  his  hand  now ;  but  he  promises 
me  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  it, 
and  that  the  book  will  soon  be  fin- 
ished." 

"  Bravo  !  And  you  have  been 
such  a  capital  little  secretary  to 
him!"  said  Mr.  Langrove.  "The 
next  thing  will  be  that  we  shall 
have  you  writing  a  book  on  your 
own  account." 

Franceline  laughed  merrily  at 
this  conceit ;  her  fears  were,  if  not 
banished  by  his  cordial  manner, 
sufficiently  allayed  to  rid  her 
of  her  momentary  awkwardness. 
They  were  soon  chatting  away 
about  village  gossip  as  if  nothing 
were  amiss  with  either. 

"Angelique  brought  home  news 
from  the  market  a  few  days  ago 
that  Mr.  Tobes  was  going  to  marry 
Miss  Bulpit;  is  it  true?"  inquired 
the  young  girl. 

"  Far  too  good  to  be  true  !"  said 
the  vicar,  bilking  his  head.   "  The 
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report  has  been  spread  so  often 
that  this  time  I  very  nearly  be- 
lieved in  it.  However,  I  saw  Miss 
Bulpit,  and  she  dispelled  the  illu- 
sion at  once,  and,  I  fear,  for  ever." 

''But  would  it  have  been  such 
a  good  thing  if  they  got  married  ?" 

It  would  be  a  very  desirable 
event  in  some  ways,"  said  Mr. 
Langrove,  with  a.  peculiar  smile; 
'Mt  would  give  her  something  to 
do  and  some  one  to  look  after 
her." 

And  it  would  have  been  a  good 
thing  for  Mr.  Tobes,  too',  would  it 
not  ?    He  is  so  poor !" 

"  That's  just  why  she  won't  have 
him,  poor  fellow!  When  he  pro- 
posed— she  told  me  the  story  her- 
self, and  I  find  she  is  telling  it  right 
and  left,  so  there  is  no  breach  of 
confidence  in  repeating  it — when 
he  proposed.  Miss  Bulpit  asked 
him  point-blank  how  much  money 
he  had;  *  because,'  she  said,  'I 
have  only  just  enough  for  one !'  " 

"  Oh !  but  that  was  a  shame. 
She  lias  plenty  for  two ;  and,  besides, 
it  was  unfeeling.  Don't  you  think 
it  was  V  inquired  Franceline,  look- 
ing up  at  the  vicar.  But  he  evi- 
dently did  not  share  either  her  in- 
dignation against  Miss  Bulpit  or  her 
pity  for  the  discarded  lover.  He 
was  laughing  quietly,  as  if  he  en- 
joyed the  joke. 

Tiiey  reached  the  gate  going 
out  on  the  high-road  while  thus 
pleasantly  chatting. 

**  Now  I  suppose  we  must  say 
good-by,"said  Mr.  Langrove.  "This 
is  my  way  ;  I  am  going  to  pay  a 
sick  visit  down  in  the  valley." 

They  shook  hands,  and  France- 
line  turned  back. 

"  Mind  you  give  my  compliments 
to  the  count!"  said  the  vicar,  call- 
ingafterher.  "  Tell  him  I  don't  dare 
go  near  him,  as  he  is  so  busy  ;  but  if 
he  likes  me  to  drop  intPf  an  even- 


ing, let  htm  send  me  word 
and  I'll  be  delighted.  By-by. 

He  nodded  to  her  and  dosi 
gate  behind  him. 

^He  did  not  dare  becav 
is  so  busy  !"  repeated  Frav 
as  she  walked  on.  "  How  \ 
know  papa  was  busy?  It 
who  told  him  so  a  few  minuti 
That  was  an  excuse." 

She  gave  the  message,  nei 
less,  on  coming  home,  scarce! 
ing  to  look  at  her  father  wh 
did  so. 

^  May  I  tell  him  to  come 
of  these  evenings,  petit  pirei 

^  No ;  I  cannot  be  distar 
present,"  was  the  peremptc 
swer,  and  Franceline's  hear 
again. 

She  told  him  the  gossip 
Miss  Bulpit  and  Mr.  Tobes, 
ing  it  would  amuse  him;  li 
to  listen  complacently  to  tl 
bits  of  gossip  she  brought  ir 
their  neighbors.  Raymond  I 
charming  faculty,  common  t 
men  and  learned  men,  of 
easily  and  innocently  amuse 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  it  c 
He  listened  to  Franceline  s  \ 
to-day  with  an  absent  air,  a 
hardly  took  it  in  ;  and  befc 
had  done,  he  made  some  uu 
remark  that  proved  he  ha 
been  attending  tow^hat  she  w 
ing.  Then  he  had#got  into 
of  repeating  himself — of 
the  same  thing  two  or  three 
over  at  an  interval  of  an  h 
so,  sometimes  even  less.  F 
line  attributed  these  things 
concentration  of  his  thoiigl 
his  work,  and  to  his  being  so  < 
ly  absorbed  in  it  as  not  to  \ 
tention  to  anything  that  d 
directly  concern  it.  She  w; 
inexperienced  to  see  therein 
toms  of  a  more  alarming  natu 

M.  de  la  Bourbonais  had 
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:oinplained  of  being  a  bad 
;r  ;  but  Ang^lique,  who  suffer- 
>ni  the  same  infirmity,  always 
red  that  he  only  imagined  he 
ot  sleep  ;  that  she  was  tossing 
er  pillow,  listening  to  him 
ig,  when  he  said  he  had  been 
awake.  The  count,  on  his 
vas  sceptical  about  Ang^lique's 
te  nights,"  and  privately  con- 
to  Franceline  that  he  knew 
fact  she  was  fast  asleep  often 
she  fancied  in  the  morning 
ad  been  awake.  Some  people 
ery  touchy  at  being  doubted 
they  say  they  liave  not  "clos- 
i  eye  all  night."  Angelique 
ted  a  doubt  on  her  "  white 
5 "  bitterly,  and  Franceline, 
from  childhood  had  been  the 
iant  of  both  parties,  found  an' 
exercise  for  tact  and  discre- 
n  keeping  the  peace  between 
The  discrepancies  in  the 
accounts  of  their  respective 
often  gave  rise  to  little  tiffs 
en  herself  and  Angelique,  who 
I  insist  upon  knowing  what 
:  Comte  had  said  about  /ler 
;  so  that  Franceline  was  com- 
l  to  aggravate  her  whether  she 
I  or  not.  Slie  "  knew  her 
"  better  than  to  have  words 
M.  le  Comte,  but  she  had  it 
vith  Franceline.  "  Monsieur 
le  didn't  get  to  sleep  till  past 
•'clock  this  morning,  does  he  ? 
ph  !  I  only  wish  I  had  slept 
IS  well,  I  know.  Pauvre,  cher 
Qe  !  He  drops  off  the  minute 
2ad  is  on  the  pillow,  and  then 
as  that  he's  wide  awake, 
's  how  it  is.  Why,  this  morn- 
was  up  and  lighted  my  candle 
n  minutes  to  two,  and  he  w^as 
ing  as  sound  as  a  wooden 
!  I  heard  him."  Franceline 
i  sootlie  her  by  saying  she 
believed  her;  but  as  she  said 
lime  thing  to  M.  le  Comte,  and 


as  Angelique  generally  overheard 
her  saying  so,  tnis  seeming  credulity 
only  aggravated  her  the  more.  La.- 
terly  Raymond  had  taken  up  a 
small  celestial  globe  to  his  room, 
for  the  purpose,  he  said,  of  utilizing 
his  long  vigils  by  studying  the  face 
of  the  heavens  during  the  clear, 
starry  nights;  and  he  would  give 
the  result  of  his  nocturnal  contem- 
plations to  Franceline  at  breakfast 
next  morning — Angelique  being 
either  in  the  room  pouring  out  the 
hot  milk  for  her  master's  coffee,  or 
in  the  kitchen  with  the  door  ajar, 
so  that  she  had  the  benefit  of  the 
conversation.  The  pantomimes 
that  were  performed  at  these  times 
were  a  severe  trial  to  Franceline's 
gravity :  Angelique  would  stand 
behind  Raymond's  chair,  holding 
up  her  hands  aghast  or  stuffing  her 
apron  into  her  mouth,  so  as  not  to 
explode  in  disrespectful  laughter. 
Sometimes  she  would  shake  her 
flaps  at  him  with  an  air  of  despond- 
ency too  deep  for  words,  and  then 
walk  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  heard  M.  le  Comte  telling 
mam'selle  that  he  saw  the  Tliree 
Kings  (the  popular  name  for  Orion's 
belt  in  French)  shining  so  bright 
this  morning  at  three  o'clock.  I 
believe  you;  he  saw  them  in  his 
sleep !  1  was  up  and  walking  about 
my  room  at  that  hour,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  opened  my  door  to 
let  in  the  air  jus^  as  the  clock  in 
the  sa/{?/i  was  striking  three  !" 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Ray- 
mond overheard  this  confidentia\ 
comment  which  Angelique  was 
making  to  Franceline  under  the 
porch,  not  seeing  that  the  sitting- 
room  window  was  open. 

"  My  good  Angelique,"  said  the 
count,  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  you  must  have  opened 
the  door  tw^se'conds  too  late ;  it 
was  8triking4ll^,  most  likely,  and 
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you  only  heard  the  last  three 
stiokes.  I  suspect  you  were  sound 
asleep  at  the  hour  I  was  looking  at 
the  Three  Kings." 

La !  as  if  I  were  an  infant  not 
to  know  when  I  wake  and  when  I 
sleep !"  said  Ang^lique  with  a  shrug. 
''It  was  M.  le  Comte  that  was 
asleep  and  dreaming  that  he  saw 
the  Three  Kings." 

"  Nay«  but  I  lighted  my  candle ; 
it  was  pitch-dark  when  I  got  up  to 
set  the  globe,"  argued  M.  de  la 
Bourbonais. 

"  When  M.  le  Comte  dreamt  that 
he  got  up  and  lighted  his  can- 
dle," corrected  the  incorrigible 
sceptic.  Raymond  laughed  and 
gave  it  up.  fiut  it  was  true,  not- 
withstanding Ang^lique's  obstinate 
incredulity,  that  he  did  pass  many 
white  nights  now,  and  the  wakeful- 
ness was  insensibly  and  impercep- 
tibly telling  on  his  health.  It  was 
a  curious  fact,  too,  that  the  more  the 
want  of  sleep  was  injuring  him,  the 
less  he  was  conscious  of  suffering 
from  it.  He  had  been  passionately 
fond  of  astronomy  in  his  youth, 
and  he  had  resumed  the  long- 
neglected  study  with  something  of 
youthful  zest,  enjoying  the  obser- 
vation of  the  starry  constellations 
in  the  bright  midnight  silence  with 
a  sense  of  repose  and  communion 
with  those  brilliant,  far-off  worlds 
that  surprised  and  delighted  him- 
self. Perhaps  the  feeling  that  he 
was  now  cut  off.  from  possible  com- 
munion with  his  fellow-men  threw 
him  more  on  nature  for  compan- 
ionship, urging  him  to  seek  on  her 
glorious  brow  for  the  smiles  that 
human  faces  denied  him,  and  to 
accept  her  loving  fellowship  in  lieu 
of  the  sympathy  that  his  brothers 
refused  him. 

But  rich  and  inexhaustible  as  the 
treasures  of  the  great  mother  are, 
they  are  at  best  buUl^  compensa- 


tion ;  nothing  bat  humin  loic 
human  intercoane  can  satii^ 
cravings  of  a  human  heart 
mond  was  beginning  to  realixc 
His  forced  isolation  was  b< 
ing  poignantly  oppressive  to 
He  longed  to  see  Sir  Simon, t» 
his  voice,  to  feel  the  warn 
of  his  hand ;  he  longed,  abw 
to  get  back  his  old  feeling  of 
tude  to  him.  Raymond  littl 
pected  what  a  moral  beni 
hi^  light-hearted,  worldly-i 
friend  had  been  to  him  all 
years  when  he  was  perp 
offering  services  that  were 
dom  accepted.  Sir  Simon 
the  time  feeding  his  heart  i 
milk  of  human  kindness, 
a  l^ond  between  the  proui 
brother  and  the  rest  of  t 
and  happy  brotherhood  wi 
strangers  to  him.  Raymon 
them  all  for  the  sake  of  tl 
Nothing  nourishes  oar  hea 
gratitude.  It  widens  our  s] 
love,  and  enlarges  our  cap: 
kindness;  it  creates  a  want 
send  the  same  happy  thrills 
other  hearts  that  are  stirr 
own.  We  overflow  with  1 
all  in  thankfulness  for  tl 
of  one.  This  is  often  o 
way  of  giving  thanks,  a 
good  it  does  us  is  somet 
more  abiding  gain  than  the 
that  has  called  it  forth.  It 
this  that  Raymond  missed 
Simon.  In  losing  his  lovin 
of  gratefulness  he  seemed 
lost  some  vital  warmth  in  1 
life.  Now  that  the  source 
had  fed  this  gratitude  was  d 
all  that  was  tender  and  ki 
good  in  him  seemed  to  be  i 
dry  or  turning  to  bitternes 
estrangement  of  one  had 
ed  him  from  all ;  he  wa»at  \ 
all  humanity.  Would  any  \ 
of  pride  be  too  great  to  w 
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sweet  life,  with  its  trust, 
^  sympathy,  and  indulgent 
}  Why  should  he  not 
>ir  Simon  ?  He  had  ask- 
f  tliis  many  times,  and  liad 
any  letters  in  imagination, 
\  even  in  reality ;  but  An- 
ad  found  them  torn  up  in 
-paper  basket  next  morn- 
had  been  surprised  to  see 
1  sheets  of  note-paper, 
he    recognized    as  her 

wasted  in  that  manner 
vn  away.  He  knew  what 
□ing,  probably  ;  it  was  not 
\  lecture  him  on  such  mat- 
she  could  not  help  setting 
!  unnatural  extravagance 
of  the  general  something 
amiss  witii  her  master. 
Drning,  however,  after  one 
vhitc  nights  that  gave  rise 
h  discussion  in  the  family, 
i  came  down  with  his  mind 
to  write  a  letter  and  send 
:ould  stand  it  no  longer; 
go  to  his  friend  and  lay 
heart  to  him,  so  that  tliey 
ne  together  again.  If  Sir 
silence  was  an  offence, 
I's  was  not  free  froni  blame, 
own  and  wrote.  It  was  a 
er — several  sheets  closely 
/hen  it  was  finished,  and 
I  was  folding  it  and  put- 
nto  the  envelope,  he  re- 
d  that  he  did  not  know 
I  baronet  was.  If  he  sent 
Court,  the  servants  would 
the    handwriting  and 

odd  his  addressing  a 
ere  in  tlieir  master's  ab- 
fle  thought  of  forwarding 
Jimon's  bankers;  but  then, 
3w  did  matters  stand  at 
between  him  and  them? 
it  have  gone  abroad  and 
them  his  address,  and  the 
ight  remain  there  indefi- 
While  Raymond  was  de- 


bating what  he  should  do  he  closed 
up  and  stamped  the  blank  envelope, 
making  it  ready  to  he  addressed  ; 
then  he  laid  it  on  the  top  of  his  writ- 
ing desk,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
the  bankers,  requesting  them  to 
forward  Sir  Simon's  address,  if 
they  had  it  or  could  inform  him 
how  a  letter  would  reach  him. 

He  seemed  relieved  when  this 
was  done,  and,  for  the  first  time  for 
nearly  a  month,  called  Franceline 
to  come  and  write  for  him.  She 
did  so  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
noticed  with  thankfulness  that  her 
father  was  in  very  good,  almost  in 
high,  spirits,  laughing  and  talking 
a  great  deal,  as  if  elated  by  some 
inward  purpose.  Her  glad  sur- 
prise was  increased  when  he  said 
abruptly : 

"  Now,  my  little  one,  run  and  put 
on  thy  bonnet,  and  we  will  go  for  a 
walk  in  the  park  together." 

The  day  was  cold,  and  there  was 
a  sharp  wind  blowing;  but  the  sun 
was  very  bright,  and  the  park  look- 
ed green  and  fresh  and  beautiful  as 
they  entered  it,  she  leaning  on  him 
with  a  fond  little  movement  from 
time  to  time  and  an  exclamation 
of  pleasure.  He  smiled  on  her 
very  tenderly,  and  chatted  about 
all  sorts  of  things  as  in  the  old  days 
of  a  month  ago  before  the  strange 
cloud  had  drawn  a  curtain  between 
their  lives.  He  talked  with  great 
animation  of  his  work,  and  the 
excitement  it  would  be  to  them 
both  when  it  was  published. 

"  We  shall  go  to  Paris  for  the  pub- 
lication, and  then  I  will  show  thee 
the  wonderful  sights  of  the  great 
city:  the  Louvre,  and  the  Museum 
of  Cluny,  and  many  antiquities 
that  will  interest  thee  mightily ; 
and  we  will  go  to  some  fine  modiste 
and  get  thee  a  smart  French  bon- 
net, and  thou  wilt  be  quite  a  little 
tUsanter  _ 
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"Oh!  how  nice  it  will  be,  petit 
p^re/'  cried  Franceline,  squeezing 
his  aim  in  childish  glee  ;  "and  many 
learned  men  will  be  coming  to  see 
you,  will  they  not,  and  writing 
articles  in  praise  of  your  great 
work?"  . 

"  Ha  !  Praise !  I  know  not  if  it 
will  all  be  praise,"  said  the  author, 
with  a  dubious  smile.  "Some  will 
not  approve  of  my  views  on  certain 
historical  pets.  I  have  torn  the 
masks  off  many  soi-disant  heroes, 
and  replaced  others  in  the  position 
that  bigotry  or  ignorance  has 
hitherto  denied  them.  I  wonder 
what  Simon  will  say  to  it  all?" 

Raymond  smiled  complacently 
as  he  said  this.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  mentioned  the  baro- 
net. Franceline  felt  as  if  a  load 
were  lifted  off  her,  and  that  all  the 
mists  were  clearing  away. 

"  He  is  sure  to  be  delighted  with 
it  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  He  a-lways  is, 
even  when  he  quarrels  with  you, 
petit  pcre.  I  tliink  he  quarrels  for 
the  jjicisure  of  it ;  and  then  he  is 
so  proud  of  you  !" 

They  walked  as  far  as  the  house, 
and  then  Raymond  said  it  was  time 
to  turn  back;  it  was  too  cold  for 
Franceline  to  stay  out  more  than 
half  an  hour. 

An  event  had  taken  place  at  The 
Lilies  in  their  absence.  The  post- 
man had  been  there  and  had 
brought  a  letter.  Raymond  start- 
ed when  Angelique  met  him  at  the 
door  with  this  announcement,  add- 
ing that  she  had  left  it  on  the  chim- 
ney-])iece. 

He  went  straiglit  in  and  opened 
it.  It  was  from  Sir  Simon.  After 
exphiinini^  in  two  lines  how  Glide 
de  \VinL(jn  h:id  arrived  in  time  to 
save  him  at  tiic  last  hour,  the  wri- 
ter turned  at  once  to  Raymond's 
troubles.  N(>thing  could  be  gen- 
tl  .r  than  the  way  he*  approached 


the  delicate  subject.  **  Why  s 
we  be  estranged  from  one  an 
Raymond  ^  Do  you  suppose 
pect  you  ?  And  what  if  I  di 
defy  even  that  to  part  us. 
friendship  that  can  chanj 
never  genuine  ;  ours  can  kr 
change.  I  have  tried  in  eve: 
sible  way  to  account  satisfa 
for  your  strange,  your  suici( 
havior  on  that  night,  and 
not  succeeded.  I  can  onl 
elude  that  you  were  beside 
self  with  anxiety,  and  over-e 
and  incapable  of  measuring 
feet  of  your  refusal  and  yoii 
duct  altogetlier.  But  admiii 
argument*s  sake,  that  you  d 
it ;  what  then  1  There  is 
thing  as  momentary  insanil 
despair,  as  the  delirium  of 
and  fevered  heart.  At  su< 
ments  the  noblest  men  hai 
driven  to  commit  acts  that 
be  criminal  if  they  were  nc 
It  would  ill  become  me  to 
stone  dX you — I,  who  have  b 
better  than  a  swindler  li)e.sc 
years  past  !  Raymond,  ilu 
be  no  true  friend-ship  withi 
confidence.  W'e  may  L;ive  o 
fidence  sometimes  wiihoiit  o 
following;  but  wiien  we  gi 
love,  our  confidence  must  oi" 
sily  follow.  When  we  havi 
given  the  key  of  our  hear 
friend,  we  have  given  iiim  ti: 
to  enter  into  it  at  all  times,  ; 
its  secrets,  to  open  every  doo 
that,  and  above  that,  behind 
the  skeleton  stands  con 
You  and  I  gave  each  oth' 
right  when  we  were  bovs 
mond ;  we  have  used  it 
one  towards  the  other  ever 
and  1  have  done  nothing  to 
the  i)rivilege  now.  All  thir 
arranged  by  an  overruling 
dence,  and  Ciod  is  wise  as 
merciful ;  yet  I  cannot  forbe 
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how  it  is  that  I  should  have 
saved  from  myself,  and  that 
should  not  have  been  delivered 
temptation — you,  whose  life 
3een  one  long  triumph  of  vir- 
over  adversity  !  It  will  be  all 
2  square  one  day  ;  meantime,  I 
;  God  that  the  weaker  brother 
been  mercifully  dealt  with  and 
litted  to  rescue  the  nobler  and 
worthier  one-  The  moment  I 
from  you  I  will  come  to  Dul- 
n,  and  you  and  Franceline 
:  come  away  with  me  to  the 
1.  I  will  explain  when  we 
:  why  this  letter  has  been  so 
delayed."  Then  came  a  post- 
t  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
:  "  Send  that  wretched  bauble 
le  in  a  box,  addressed  to  my 
ers.  Rest  assured  of  one 
\ :  you  shall  be  cleared  before 
as  you  already  are  before  a 
sr  and  a  more  merciful  tribu- 

any  changes  passed  over  Ray- 
i's  countenance  as  he  read  this 
r ;  but  when  his  eye  fell  on  the 
jcript,  the  smile  that  had  ho- 
i  between  sadness,  tenderness, 
scorn  subsided  into  one  of  al- 
saturnine  bitterness,  and  a 
gathered  in  his  eyes  that 
not  goodly  to  see.  But  the 
igs  which  these  signs  betrayed 
d  no  other  outward  vent.  M. 
a  Bourbonais  quietly  and  de- 
ately  tore  up  the  letter  into 
small  pieces,  and  then,  instead 
browing  them  into  the  waste- 
r  basket,  he  dropped  them  into 
grate.  The  fire  was  low;  he 
the  poker  and  stirred  it  to 
s  a  blaze,  and  then  watched 
lame  catching  the  bits  one  by 
ind  consuming  them. 
Lt  is  fortunate  I  did  not  send 
\ !"  was  his  mental  congratula- 
as  he  turned  to  his  desk,  in* 
tng  to  feed  the  dying  flame  with 
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two  more  offerings.  But  where 
were  they  ?  Raymond  pushed 
about  his  papers,  but  could  not  find 
either  of  the  letters.  Angelique 
was  called.    Had  she  seen  them  ? 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  I  gave  them  both  to 
the  postman,"  she  explained,  with 
a  nod  of  her  flaps  that  implied  mys- 
tery. 

"How  both?  There  was  only  one 
to  go.  The  other  had  no  address 
on  it,"  said  Raymond. 

"  I  saw  it,  M.  le  Comte."  An- 
other mysterious  nod. 

"  And  yet  you  gave  it  to  the  post- 
man r 

"  Yes.  I  am  a  discreet  woman, 
as  M.  le  Comte  knows,  and  he 
might  have  trusted  me  to  keep  a 
quiet  tongue  in  my  head  ;  but  mon- 
sieur knows  his  own  affairs  best," 
added  Angelique  in  an  aggrieved 
tone. 

**  My  good  Angelique,  explain 
yourself  a  little  more  lucidly,"  said 
M.  de  la  Bourbonais  with  slight  im- 
patience. "  What  could  induce  you 
to  give  the  postman  a  letter  that 
had  neither  name  nor  address  on 
it  ?" 

"Bless  me!  I  thought  M.  le 
Comte  did  not  wish  me  to  know 
who  he  was  writing  to  !" 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimeu 
Raymond,  too  annoyed  to  notice 
the  absurdity  of  the  reply.  "  But 
how  could  the  postman  take  it 
when  he  saw  it  was  a  blank  envel- 
ope.?" 

"  I  did  not  let  him  see  it ;  I  slip- 
ped the  two  with  my  own  hands 
into  the  bag,"  said  Angelique. 

M.  de  la  Bourbonais  moved  his 
spectacles,  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders in  a  way  that  was  expressive 
of  anything  but  gratitude  for  this 
zeal.  He  hesitated  a  moment  cr 
two,  debating  what  he  should  do. 
The  only  way  to  ensure  getting 
back  his  letter  immediately  was 
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to  go  off  himself  to  the  post-of- 
fice, and  claim  it  before  it  was 
taken  out  to  be  stamped  with  the 
post- mark,  when  it  would  be  open- 
ed in  order  to  be  returned  to  the 
writer.  There  might  be  no  harm 
in  its  being  opened;  the  postmas- 
ter was  not  a  French  scholar  that 
Raymond  knew  of,  but  he  might 
have  a  friend  at  hand  who  was,  and 
who  would  be  glad  to  gratify  his 
curiosity,  as  well  as  exhibit  his 
learnmg,  by  reading  the  count's 
Jetter. 

Raymond  set  off  at  once,  so  as  to 
prevent  this.    It  was  the  first  time 

ifor  some  weeks  that  he  had 
shown  himself  in  or  near  the  town; 

.and  if  his  mind  had  not  been  so 
fuU  of  his  errand,  he  would  have 
been  painfully  conscious  and  shy  at 

.finding  himself  abroad  in  open  day- 
light in  his  old  haunts  and  within 

•the  observation  of  many  eyes  that 

.  knew  him.  But  he  did  not  give  this 
a  thought ;  he  was  calculating  the 
chances  for  and  against  his  arriving 
at  the  ])ost-oftice  before  t!ie  post- 
man had  come  back  from  his  rounds 
and  handed  in  the  oiit-goini;  letters 
to  be  norked,  and  his  iniaL^ination 
was  running  on  to  the  wildest  con- 
clusions in  the  event  of  his  being 
too  late,  lie  walked  as  if  for  a 
wa^er  ;  not  running,  but  as  near  to 
it  as  |)c)ssil)le.  The  pace  and  his 
intense  look  of  preoccupation  at- 
tracted many  glances  that  he  would 
have  escaped  had  he  walked  on 
quietly  at  his  ordinary  pace.  He 
was  not  a  minute  too  soon,  however, 
just  coming  uj)  as  the  postman  ap- 
peared with  his  replenished  bag. 
M.  de  la  Bourbonais  hastened  to 
describe  the  shape  and  color  of  his 
blank  envelope,  and  to  explain  how 
it  had  come  to  be  where  it  was,  and 
was  most  emjVhatic  in  protesting 
that  he  did  not  mean  the  letter  to 
go,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 


take  any  steps  to  prevent  it; 
There  was  no  need  to  be  so 
about  it.  The  postmaster 
him  at  once  that  the  lettei 
be  forthcoming  in  a  mome 
that  his  word  would  be  quite 
to  identify  it  and  ensure  ii 
returned  to  him.  It  seeme( 
to  Raymond  while  the  lett 
being  turned  out  and  sorte* 
last  the  man  held  up  the  1; 
velope,  with  its  queen's  hej 
corner,  and  exclaimed  jtil 
"  Here  it  is  !" 

The  count  seized  it  will 
and  hurried  away,  leaving  i 
master  half-amuaed,  half-nr 
at  his  excited  volubility  ai 
expressions  of  thanks.  T 
no  necessity  to  rush  horn 
same  pace  that  he  had  rus 
but  Raymond  felt  like  a 
wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  vclo 
must  be  kept  up  until  the  wli 
ped  of  its  own  accord.  Hi: 
drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  1 
bent  like  a  person  walking 
chanically,  neither  seeing  n 
ing  what  might  be  going  on 
him.  He  was  soon  bey< 
streets  and  shop-windov 
back  amidst  the  fields  and 
There  was  a  clatter  of  hors 
ing  down  the  road.  M.  do 
bonais  saw  two  gentlemen  o 
back  approaching.  He  rec 
them,  even  in  the  distanc 
glance  :  Sir  Ponsonby  Anw 
Mr.  Charlton.  Raymond 
leai)ed  up  to  his  throat, 
would  they  do  Stop  ant 
or  cut  him  dead  ?  A  few 
would  decide.  They  were  < 
him  now,  but  showed  no 
reining  in  to  speak.  P< 
Anwyll  raised  his  hat  in  5 
salutaiion  ;  Mr.  Charlton 
straight  before  him  and  r 
All  tiie  blood  in  his  body 
to  rush  at  the  instant  to  Raj 
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He  put  his  hand  to  liis  fore- 
and  stood  to  steady  himself; 
he  walked  home,  never  look- 

0  the  right  or  the  left  until  he 
iied  The  Lilies. 

ig^lique  called  out  from  the 
len  window  to  know  if  he  had 
5  it  right  about  the  letter ;  but 
)ok  no  heed  of  her,  only  walk- 

1  and  went  straight  up  to  his 
I.  She  heard  him  close  the 
.  There  certainly  was  some- 
l  queer  come  to  him  of  late, 
t  did  he  want,  going  to  shut 
elf  in  his  bedroom  this  time 
ay,  and  then  passing  her  with- 
mswering  ? 

anceline  was  in  the  study,  busy 
iging  some  primroses  sfnd  wild 
ts  that  she  had  been  gathering 
r  the  hedge  while  her  father 
Dut.  A  noise  as  of  a  body  fall- 
lieavily  to  the  ground  in  the 
I  overhead  made  her  drop  the 
:rs  and  fly  up  the  stairs.  An- 
ue  had  hastened  from  the 
len  to  ask  what  was  the  mat- 
but  a  loud  shriek  rang  through 
house  in  answer  to  her  ques- 

Vng^lique,  come  !  O  my  God ! 
er!  father!" 

lymond  was  lying  prostrate  on 
floor,  insensible,  wMiile  France 
lifted  his  head  in  her  arms, 
kissed  him  and  called  to 
"  Oh  !  What  has  happened 
ira  ?  Father  !  father  !  speak 
ic-  O  ray  God  !  is  he  dead  V* 
:ried,  raising  her  pale,  agonized 
to  the  old  servant  with  a  de- 
ing  appeal. 

!4o!  no!  Calm  thyself!  He 
but  fainted  ;  he  is  not  dead," 
Ang^lique,  feeling  her  master's 
I  and  heart.  "  See,  put  thy 
I  here  and  feel !  If  he  were 
,  it  would  not  beat." 
anceline  laid  her  flnger  on  the 
^    She  felt  the  feeble  beat ;  it 


was  scarcely  perceptible,  but  she 
could  feel  it. 

**  We  must  lift  him  on  to  the 
bed,"  said  Ang^lique,  and  she  grasp- 
ed the  slight  form  of  her  master 
with  those  long,  brown  arms  of  hers, 
and  laid  it  gently  on  the  bed,  Fran- 
celine  assisting  as  she  might. 

**  Now,  my  petite,  thou  wilt  be 
brave,"  said  the  faithful  creature, 
forgetting  herself  in  her  anxiety 
to  spare  and  support  Franceline. 
"  Thou  wilt  stay  here  and  do  what 
is  necessary  whilst  I  run  and  fetch 
the  doctor." 

She  poured  some  eau-de-cologne 
into  a  basin  of  water,  and  desired 
her  to  keep  bathing  her  father's 
forehead  and  chafing  his  hands 
until  she  returned.  This,  after  loos- 
ing his  cravat  and  letting  in  as  much 
air  as  possible,  was  all  her  expe- 
rience suggested. 

Franceline  sat  down  and  did  as 
she  was  told  ;  but  the  perfect  still- 
ness, the  death-like  immobility  of 
the  face  and  the  form,  terrified  her. 
She  suspended  the  bathing  to 
breathe  on  it,  as  if  her  warm  breath 
might  bring  back  consciousness 
and  prove  more  potent  than  the 
cold  water.  But  Raymond  remain- 
ed insensible  to  all.  The  silence 
began  to  oppress  Franceline  like  a 
ghastly  presence ;  the  cooing  of  her 
doves  outside  sounded  like  a  dirge. 
Could  this  be  death.'  His  i)ulse 
beat  so  faintly  she  hardly  knew 
whether  it  was  his  or  the  pulse  of 
her  own  trembling  fingers  that  she 
felt.  A  chill  of  horror  came  over 
her;  the  first  vague  dread  was 
gradiially  shaping  itself  in  her  mind 
to  the  most  horrible  of  certainties. 
If  he  should  never  awake,  never 
speak  again,  never  open  those  clos- 
ed eyes  on  her  with  the  old  tender 
glance  of  love  that  had  been  as 
familiar  and  unfailing  as  the  sun- 
light to  her !    Oh  !  what  a  fearful 
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awakening  came  with  this  first  reali- 
zation of  that  awful  possibility. 
What  vain  shadows,  what  trivial 
empty  things,  were  those  that  she 
had  until  now  called  sorrows! 
What  a  joy  it  would  be  to  take  them 
all  back  again,  and  bear  them,  in- 
creased tenfold  in  bitterness,  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  if  this  great,  this  real 
sorrow  might  be  averted  I  France- 
line  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the 
bed,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  sent 
up  one  of  those  cries  that  we  all  of 
us  find  in  our  utmost  need,  when 
there  is  only  God  who  can  help  us  : 
"O  Father!  thy  will  be  done. 
But  if  it  be  possible,  ...  if  it 
be  possible,  ...  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me  I" 

There  were  steps  on  the  stairs. 
It  was  Ang^lique  come  back.  She 
had  only  been  ten  minutes  away — 
the  longest  ten  minutes  that  ever  a 
trembling  heart  watched  through — 
but  Franceline  knew  she  could  not 
have  been  to  the  doctor's  and  back 
so  quickly.  "  I  met  M.  le  Vicaire 
just  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  he 
is  gone  for  the  doctor;  lie  was  rid- 
ing, so  he  will  be  there  in  no  time.'* 

Then  she  made  Franceline  go 
and  fetch  hot  water  from  the  kitch- 
en, and  busied  her  in  many  little 
ways,  under  pretence  of  being  use- 
ful, until  Dr.  Blink's  carriage  was 
heard  approaching.  The  medical 
man  was  not  alone ;  Mr.  Langrovc 
and  Father  Henwick  accompanied 
him. 

Angelique  drew  the  young  girl  out 
of  her  father's  room,  and  sent  her 
lo  stay  with  Father  Henwick,  while 
the  doctor,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lan- 
grove  and  herself,  attended  to  M. 
de  la  Bourbonais. 

Oh  !  what  is  it  }  Did  the  doctor 
tell  you  ?"  she  whispered,  her  dark 
eyes  preternaturally  dilated  in  their 
tearless  glance,  as  she  raised  it  to 
Father  Henwick's  face.  • 


He  could  say  nothing  un^ 
had  seen  him.  Tell  me,  my 
child,  did  your  father  ever 
anything  of  this  sort  happei 
before  V  inquired  Father  Hci 
as  unconcernedly  as  he  could 

"  Never,  never  that  I  hea 
unless  it  may  have  been 
I  was  too  little  to  remember 
Franceline ;  and  then  adde 
vously,  **  Why  V* 

"  Thank  God !  It  is  safe,  th 
to  be  so  serious,"  was  the  { 
hearty  exclamation.  "  Pleas< 
you  will  see  him  all  right 
soon  ;  he  has  been  overdoing* 
working  too  hard,  and  not 
air  or  exercise  enough.  The 
has  been  wearing  out  the  sh 
that's  what  it  is ;  but  £lii 
pull  him  through  with 
help." 

'*  Father,"  said  Franceline, 
both  hands  on  his  arm  with 
conscious  movement  that  mi 
expressive,  "  do  you  know  it 
to  me  as  if  I  were  only  waki 
only  beginning  to  live  now. 
thing  has  been  unreal  like  a 
until  this.  Is  it  a  punishm* 
being  so  ungrateful,  so  rebt 
so  blind  to  the  blessings  i 
had  r 

"  If  it  were,  my  child*  p 
nient  with  God  is  only  anothe 
for  mercy,"  said  Father  He 
"  Our  best  blessings  come 
mostly  in  the  shape  of  c 
Perhaps  you  were  not  th 
enough  for  the  great  blessi 
your  father's  love,  for  his  heal 
his  delight  in  you  ;  perhaps  ] 
your  heart  long  too  much  foi 
things ;  and  if  so,  God  hat 
mindful  of  his  foolish  little  oi 
has  sent  this  touch  of  fear  tc 
her  to  value  more  the  mercic 
were  vouchsafed  to  her,  an 
to  pine  for  those  that  were  d 
We  seldom   see   thin^  in 
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proportions  until  the  sha- 
of  death  falls  on  them.** 
The  shadow  of  death  !"  echoed 
iceline,  her  white  lips  growing 
whiter.  "  Oh  !  if  it  be  but  the 
low,  my  life  will  be  too  short 
thanksgiving,  were  I  to  live  to 
end  of  the  world.'* 
Ha !  here  they  come,'*  said 
ler  Henwick,  opening  the  study- 
r  as  he  heard  the  doctor's  steps, 
>wed  by  Mr.  Langrove's,  on  the 

ranceline  went  forward  to  meet 
11 ;  she  did  not  speak,  but  Dr. 
k  held  out  his  hand  in  answer 
icr  questioning  face,  and  said 
irfully:  "The  count  is  •much 
sr  ;  he  has  recovered  conscious- 
,  and  is  doing  very  nicely,  very 
ly  indeed  for  the  present, 
le!  there  is  nothing  to  be 
itened  at,  my  dear  young  lady." 
ranceline  could  not  utter  a  word, 
2ven  to  murmur  "  Thank  God  !" 
the  dead  weight  that  had  been 
sing  on  her  heart  was  lifted, 
gasped  for  breath,  and  then  the 
>ed  relief  of  tears  came. 
My  poor  little  thing  !  My  poor 
iceline  !"  said  the  vicar,  leading 
gently  to  a  chair,  and  smoolh- 
the  dark  gold  hair  witli  pater- 
cindness. 

Let  her  cry;  it  will  do  her  good," 
Dr.  Blink  kindly ;  and  then  he 
ed  to  speak  in  a  low  voice  to 
ler  Henwick  and  Mr.  Langrove. 
e  had  concluded,  from  the  in- 
jrent  account  which  Mr.  Lan- 
e  had  gathered  from  Angelique, 
he  should  come  prepared  for  a 
of  apoplexy,  and  had  brought 
hat  was  necessary  to  afford  im- 
iate  relief.  He  had  recourse 
>leeding  in  the  first  instance, 
it  had  proved  effective.  M.  de 
Bourbonais  was,  as  he  said, 
ig  very  well  for  the  present, 
sciousness  had  returned,  and 


he  was  calm  and  free  from  suffering. 
Franceline  was  too  inexperienced 
to  understand  where  the  real  danger 
of  the  attack  lay.  She  fancied  that, 
since  her  father  had  regained  con- 
sciousness, there  coulo  be  nothing 
much  worse  than  a  bad  fainting  fit, 
brought  on  by  fatigue  of  mind  and 
body,  and,  now  that  the  Rubicon 
was  past,  he  would  soon  be  well, 
and  she  would  take  extra  care  of 
him,  so  as  to  prevent  a  relapse. 
Her  passionate  burst  of  tears  soon 
calmed  down,  and  she  rose  up  to 
thank  her  visitors  with  that  queenly 
self-command  that  formed  so  strik- 
ing a  part  of  her  character. 

**  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for 
coming  so  quickly;  it  was  very 
good  of  you,"  she  said,  extending 
her  hand  to  Dr.  Blink.  "May  I 
go  to  him  now  V* 

"  No,  no,  not  just  yet,"  he  replied 
promptly.  "  I  would  rather  h  * 
were  left  perfectly  quiet  for  a  few 
hours.  We  will  look  in  on  him 
later ;  not  that  it  is  necessary,  but 
we  shall  be  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  may  as  well  turn  in  for  a  mo- 
ment." He  wished  them  good-af- 
ternoon, and  was  gone. 

"  And  how  did  you  happen  to 
come  in  just  at  the  right  moment.^" 
said  Franceline,  turning  to  Father 
Henwick.  "  It  did  not  occur  to 
me  before  how  strange  it  was.  Was 
it  some  good  angel  that  told  you  to 
come  to  me,  I  wonder  ?** 

**The  very  thing!  You  have 
hit  it  to  a  nicety !"  said  Mr.  Lan- 
grove. "  It  was  an  angel  that  did 
it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Father  Henwick, 
falling  into  the  vicar's  playful  vein, 
"  and  the  odd  thing  was  that  he 
came  riding  up  to  my  house  on  a 
fat  Cumberland  pony  !  Now,  we  all 
know  S.  Michael  has  been  seen  on  a 
white  charger,  but  this  is  the  first 
time,  to  my  knowledge,  that  an 
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angel  was  ever  seen  mounted  on  a 
Cumberland  pony." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Langrove,  how  good 
of  you!"  said  Franceline,  with 
moistened  eyes,  and  she  pressed  his 
hand. 

Had  you  not  better  come  out 
witli  me  now  for  a  short  walk  said 
the  vicar.  "  I  sha'n't  be  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  it  will  do  you 
good.  Come  and  have  early  tea  at 
the  vicarage,  and  we  will  walk 
home  with  you  before  Blink  comes 
back.    What  do  you  say  ?" 


"  Oh  !  I  think  I  had  better  r 
out,  I  feel  so  sliaken  and  \ 
and  then  papa  might  ask  fo 
you  know.  I  shall  not  go  nca 
unless  he  does,  after  whai 
Blink  said." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is  as  wc 
you  to  keep  quiet.  Good-by, 
I  will  look  in  on  you  this 
ning." 

"  And  so  will  I,  ray  child, 
Father  Henwick,  laying  his 
hand  on  her  head  ;  and  th( 
gentlemen  left  the  cottage  tog 


TO  BE  CONTINUID. 


THE  FRIENDS 

To  pass  from  the  discussion  of 
arguments  to  the  question  of  mo- 
tives is  a  most  common  yet  most 
unjustifiable  manoeuvre  of  popular 
debate.  This  is  usually  done  when 
the  field  of  calm  and  logical  rea- 
soning has  become  tolerably  clear. 
The  flank  movement  is  attempted 
as  a  final  struggle  against  defeat 
otherwise  inevitable.  If  the  mo- 
tive thus  impugned  be  really  inde- 
fensible ;  if  it  be,  at  the  same  time, 
glaring  or  manifest,  a  positive  ad- 
vantage is  sometimes  gained  by  a 
vigorous  diversion  from  the  real 
object  of  contention.  But  if  such 
a  motive  has  to  be  alleged — or,  still 
worse,  invented — the  demonstration 
against  it,  however  violent,  is  but  a 
reluctant  and  ungracious  acknow- 
ledgment of  defeat  and  a  fliglu 
from  the  real  point  at  issue.  The 
most  recent  instance  of  this  sort  is 
taking  ])lace  before  the  American 
public,  and  has  been  afforded  by 
those  who  endeavor  to  represent 
Catholics  as  opposed  to  free  and 
liberal  education,  thereby  attaint- 


OF  EDUCATION. 

ing  the  motives  of  the  p( 
which  Catholics  have  been  I 
to  assume  with  regard  to  wh 
falsely  called  "common"  schc 

This  attitude  of  our  oppo 
however,  we  regard  not  w 
complacency.  Our  object  i 
war,  but  peace  -and  goo 
among  citizens.  We  hail  tlx 
sent  violent  misrepresentatior 
sign  that  the  enemy  is  close  t 

last  ditcl),"  and  that  the  d 
sion  approaches  its  concl 
When  this  final  effort  to  c 
the  Catholic  object  and  to  a 
the  Catholic  character  has  ex! 
ed  itself  and  been  held  up  t 
inspection  of  the  .American  p 
we  sliall  have  seen  the  end  < 
"  school  question. "  We  insi 
on  an  improvement  in  our  i 
tional  system  which  is  necess 
perfect  its  character  and  to  \ 
the  requirements  of  the 
The  present  system  does  not 
the  wishes  of  a  very  large  pi 
of  the  community,  is  unfa 
others  besides  Catholics,  and 
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larmony  with  the  spirit  of  free 
itutions.  A  system  is  wanted 
ch  shall  at  least  be  equal  to 

of  monarchical  countries,  fair 
11  citizens  alike,  and  which  will 
JVC  Catholics  from  the  double 
ien  of  educating  their  own 
dren,  besides  paying  for  a  sys- 

of  education  of  which  they 
lot  conscientiously  avail  them- 
es. 

he  correctness  of  the  Catholic 
tion  is  so  manifest,  and  is  so 
dly  giining  the  recognition  of 
thoughtful  classes,  that  those 
are  unwilling  to  allow  Catho- 
equal  rights  as  citizens  are 
ed,  in  order  to  hide  the  truth, 
only  to  maintain  that  the  pres- 
system  is  absolutely  perfect  and 
pable  of  any  improvement,  but 
iccuse  Catholics  of  harboring 
s  of  which  they  are  not  only 
cent,  but  which  it  would  be 
My  impossible  for  them  to  en- 
lin — such    as    that   they  are 
d  of  the  light;  that  they  at- 
tlie  present  system  because 
are  inimical  to  all  education  ; 
that  their  object  is,  if  possible, 

0  away  with  it  altogether.  Ac- 
.tions  similar  to  these  are  daily 
ated,  garnished  with  rhetoric, 
sent  forth  to  alarm  our  fellow- 
;ens  and  to  encourage  them  to 

a  deaf  ear  to  whatever  Catho- 
may  say.    The  weak  point  of 

movement  against  us  is  that 
people  will  notice  that  it  does 
deal  at  all  with  the  validity  of 
lolic  claims,  and  that  it  shirks 
only  question  at  issue.  They 
be  led  to  suspect  that  it  is  em- 
ically  a  "  dodge" ;  and  the 
e  suspicion  of  this  will  awak- 
:uriosity  as  to  what  Catholics 
y  have  to  say — a  curiosity  fatal 
le  success  of  the  flank  attack. 

1  the  language  of  those  who 
ince  the  charge  with  which  we 


propose  to  deal,  education  means 
either  primary  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  or  else 
higher  academic  culture,  such  as 
is  to  be  furnished  by  colleges  and 
universities.  If,  therefore.  Catho- 
lics are  hostile  to  education,  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  they  must  be 
opposed  either  to  the  general 
spread  of  such  information  as  is 
aimed  at  in  elementary  and  normal 
schools,  or  to  the  existence  and 
growth  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  science  and  art.  • 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  there 
is  another  meaning  given  to  the 
word  education,  to  which  reference 
is  made,  simply  in  order  to  avoid 
obscurity. 

Philosophers  of  the  class  to 
which  Mr.  Huxley  belongs  under- 
stand by  education  a  certain  speci- 
fic course  of  moral  and  intellectual 
training,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  en- 
sure its  pupils  against  ever  being 
affected  by  **  theological  tenden- 
cies." Such  impressions  are  to 
be  made  upon  childhood,  and  ma- 
tured in  more  advanced  stages,  as 
will  rid  men  of  that  natural  'but 
awkward  habit  of  reasoning  from 
cause  to  effect;  which  will  free 
them  from  all  hope  of  any  life  but 
the  present,  and  any  fear  of  future 
responsibility,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  impelled  to  devote  them- 
selves solely  to  the  analysis  and 
classification  of  material  phenom- 
ena, since  this  is  the  only  purpose 
of  man's  existence — such  a  course 
of  spiritual  defloration  as  was  practis- 
ed upon  the  tender  and  noble  genius 
of  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill,  the 
results  of  which,  as  manifested  by 
the  revelation  of  his  biography,  af- 
ford, in  the  words  of  an  ingenuous 
critic,  "a  most  unpleasant  spec- 
tacle." A  process  of  this  kind  is. 
not  education ;  it  is  a  heartrend- 
ing and  lamentable  destruction  of 
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that  which  is  noblest  and  most  es- 
sential in  man,  and  as  a  definition 
has  not  yet  obtained  a  place  in  the 
English  language. 

If  any  of  our  readers  would  care 
to  know  our  own  ultimate  defini- 
tion of  education,  we  should  de- 
scribe it  as  the  complete  and  har- 
monious development  of  all  the 
powers  of  man  in  reference  to  his 
true  end.  But  for  present  pur- 
poses it  is  sufficient  to  adopt  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  as 
Ufleaning  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
by  scholastic  exercises  in  academies 
and  colleges. 

If  it  appears  singular  to  enlight- 
ened Protestants  to  hear  a  demand 
for  circumscription  and  discourage- 
ment of  Catholics,  and,  if  possible, 
the  suppression  of  religious  educa- 
tion, from  that  faction  whose  motto 
is  "  Liberty  and  Light,"  we  trust 
that  it  will  seem  none  the  less  para- 
doxical to  hear  the  charge  of  favor- 
ing ignorance  urged  with  most  ve- 
hemence against  us  by  those  whose 
boast,  up  to  within  a  few  years,  has 
been  **a  ministry  without  educa- 
tion, and  a  way  to  heaven  without 
grammar." 

Tlic  first  demand  does  not  in  the 
least  surj)rise  us,  coming,  as  it  does, 
Irom  a  crude  and  undigested  as- 
sumption of  the  principles  of  Eu- 
ropean radicalism.  Wc  have  seeis 
its  consistency  illustrated  by  mad- 
men chasing,  robbing,  and  killing 
one  another  to  the  cry  of  *' liberty, 
equality,  fraternity."  We  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  be  assaulted  by 
this  party,  which  knows  not  how  to 
act  except  in  the  way  of  destruction, 
wliich  is  never  at  rest  except  in  the 
miclst  of  agitation,  and  never  at 
peace,  so  to  speak,  except  when  at 
war. 

Nor  is  it  strange  to  see  an  at- 
tempt against  Catiiolics  made  out- 
side the  field  of  theological  contro- 


versy, inasmuch  as  the  result 
controversy  for  the  past  two  cc 
ries  has  tended  rather  to  the  d 
tegration  of  Protestantism  tha 
the  conversion  of  Catholics  to 
new  faith.  Nor  is  it  surprisin 
find  this  assault  directed  ag 
the  equal  rights  of  Catholic 
education  ;  for  here  some  ca; 
but  sliort-sighted  men  imagine 
there  is  not  simply  ground  I 
gained,  but  that  the  present  sy 
is  a  stronghold  not  to  be  givei 
It  is  a  stronghold,  truly,  but  r: 
of  infidelity  than  of  Protestanii 

But  educated  Protestants 
heathen  will  marvel  with  us 
the  attack  has  been  made  ob 
theory  that  Protestantism  is 
born  friend,  and  Catholicit}! 
natural  enemy  of  education,  k 
ing  as  well  as  we  the  fatal  evid 
of  history. 

The  contempt    for  educ; 
which,  until    more    recent  ti 
has   always   existed,  to  a  ce 
extent,  among  the  orthodox 
testants,  was  founded  upon 
erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
depravity   of    human  nature, 
consequent    invalidity  of  hi 
reason,  and  the  principle  of  pr 
illumination. 

When  Luther  said,"  'i'he  god 
loch,  to  whom  the  Jews  imnio 
their  children,  is  to-day  repre 
ed  by  the  universities /r/i/c*; 
Missbraucli  der  Afesse),  it  was 
simply  on  the  ground  of  the 
versities  being  centres  of  as 
ation  for  boisterous  and  disor. 
youth,  or  fortresses  of  the  an 
faith,  but  because  of  that  '*  p 
and  impious  science"  which 
taught  in  them. 

In  his  furious  onslaught  ag 
them  Luther  was  sustained 
well-known     hatred    of  anyt 
which  tended  to    assert  the 
rogatives  of  human  nature  01 
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lily  of  reason.    No  man  was 
-  more  intemperate  in  denuncia- 
than  this  so-called  **  liberator 
humanity  and  emancipator  of 
!an  reason.*'    "  True  believers 
ngle  reason,"  said  he ;    and  he 
er  alluded  to  it  except  in  terms 
most  outrageous  abuse.  The 
sermon  of  his  at  Wittenberg* 
monumental   in   this   respect ; 

his  well-known  reply  to  the 
baptists  is  one  of  the  most 
lling  examples  of  his  intensely 
matic  style. f 

he  feelings  of  the  master  were 
r  communicated  to  the  disciples. 

results  were  fearful.  The  free 
)ols  which  existed  in  every  city 
;  overturned  by  the  very  men 
m  they  had  educated  ;  tht  gym^ 
a  were  in  many  places  wholly  de- 
yed,  in  others  so  reduced  as  never 
ecover  their  former  position, 
t  Wittenberg  itself  the  two 
ichers,  Spohr  and  Gabriel  Didy- 
,  announced  from  the  pulpit  that 
study  of  science  was  not  simply 
ess  but  noxious,  and  that  it  was 
;  to  do  away  with  the  colleges  and 
Dols.  The  upshot  was  to  change 
academy  of  that  city  into  abak- 
Similar  measures  were  carried 
)  effect  throughout  the  entire 
by  of  Anspach.  The  history 
le  Reformation  by  Dr.  Dollinger 
?s  a  long  list  of  the  numerous 
Dlars,  rectors  of  high  schools  and 
eges,  who  were  driven  into  ex- 
md  also  details  a  minute  account 
many  of  the  institutions  which 
e  destroyed. 

he  following  language  amply  siuttaintooraMer- 
'*  Des  Teufek  Kraut,  Ratio  die  schOne  Metze, 
verfluchte  Hure,  eine  xchiibige  auMfttnge 
,  die  huchste  Hure  des  Teufels,  die  man  mit 
Weishcit  mit  FUszen  treten,  die  man  todtachlai> 
ier  man.  auf  dass  sie  hahslich  werde.  eincn 
c  in*s  Anfi:r«icht  werfcntdle,  auf  das  heimliche 
ich  solle  sie  sich  troUen.  die  verfluchte  Hure, 
ircm  Diinkel.  etc  .  etc.**. 
Aber  die  Wiedertailfer  machen  aut  der  Ver- 
ein  Licht  des  Glaubens.  dass  die  Vemunft 
Gbuben  leuchten  soil.  Ja,  ich  meine,  sie 
itet  glcich  wk  ein  Dreck  in  cmer  Lfttcnw.** 


The  statements  of  Erasmus,  as  to 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  studies,  are  constant  and 
numberless.  They  may  be  formu- 
lated in  a  sentence  of  one  of  his 
letters  to  Pirkheimer  (1538):  **  Uin- 
cumque  regnat  Luiheranismus^  ibi 
litterarum  est  interiius — **  Wherever 
Lutheranism  reigns,  there  is  the  de- 
struction of  letters." 

The  testimony  of  Sturm,  Schick- 
fuss,  Bucer,  and  otncrs  is  no  icsS 
forcible.  Luther  and  Melancthon 
in  later  days  seem  to  have  oeen  ap» 
palled  by  their  own  work,  and 
George  Major  thus  sums  up  the 
melancholy  condition  of  things  in 
his  own  day :  "  Thanks  to  the  wick- 
edness of  men  and  the  contempt 
which  we  ourselves  have  shown  for 
studies,  the  schools  have  more  than 
ever  need  of  patrons  and  protectors 
to  save  them  from  ruin,  and  to  pre- 
vent us  from  falling  into  a  state  of 
barbarism  worse  than  that  of  Turks 
and  Muscovites." 

Theinteresting  works  of  the  Bene- 
dictines of  St.  Maurof  the  XVII Ith 
century,  the  Bollandists,  and  the 
collections  of  a  few  other  Catholic 
scholars  have  preserved  nearly  all 
the  material  that  is  left  from  which 
to  construct  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  so  thorough  was  the  work 
of  destruction  done  on  libraries 
by  the  Calvinists  and  Huguenots. 
The  Bodleian  library  is  but  a  frag- 
ment— a  few  torn  leaves  of  the  lit- 
erature which  was  weeded  out  of 
England  by  the  enlightened  zeal  of 
the  much-married  father  of  Angli- 
canism. 

"  What  mad  work  this  Dr.  Coxe 
did  in  Oxon,  while  he  sat  chancel- 
lor, by  being  the  chief  man  that 
worked  a  reformation  there,  I  have 
elsewhere  told  you,"  says  Anthony 
Wood  "To  return  at  length  to 
the  royal  delegates,  some  of  whom 
yet  remained  in  Oxford,  doing  such 
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things  as  did  not  at  all  become 
those  who  professed  to  be  learned 
and  Cliristian  men.  For  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments,  and  at  the  same 
time  supports,  of  the  universitjr — 
that  is,  the  libraries,  filled  with  innu- 
merable works,  both  native  and  for- 
eign— they  permitted  or  directed  to 
be  despoiled.  .  .  .  Works  of 
scholastic  theology  were  sold  off 
among  those  exercising  the  lowest 
description  of  arts ;  and  those 
which  contained  circles  or  diagrams 
it  was  thought  good  to  mutilate  or 
burn,  as  containing  certain  proof 
of  the  magical  nature  of  their  con- 
tents." 

What  was  left  undone  by  the 
royal  delegates  was  thoroughly  at- 
tended to  by  the  Puritans,  who  nev- 
er did  their  work  by  halves,  and 
whose  views  with  regard  to  the 
13ible  and  literature  bore  a  close 
resfuiblance  to  those  of  the  early 
iMdluiimiiedans  in  their  comparative 
csiimaic  ot  the  Koran  and  secular 
writings. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  effect 
of  the  rcvohition  of  tlie  XVIth  cen- 
tury on  learning,  people  who  may 
suspect  Calholic  writers  of  exagger- 
ation can  compare  their  statements 
with  those  of  the  learned  Protestant 
Huber,  in  his  exhaustive  history  of 
the  universities.  Even  *'  honest 
Latimer,"  who  certainly  was  not  a 
zealot  for  j)rorane  learning,  lifted  up 
his  voice  in  complaint  :  "  It  would 
])ity  a  man's  heart  to  hear  that 
that  I  hear  of  the  state  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  what  it  is  in  Oxford  I  can- 
not tell."  How  it  was  at  Oxford 
we  have  already  seen.  Throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
the  monastic  schools,  which  were 
asylums  both  of  mercy  and  learning, 
were  destroyed;  the  mere  list  of 
their  names,  as  given  by  the  Protes- 
tant historian  Cobbett,  occupies  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  pages  of  his 


work.  The  present  condition  of  1 
lower  classes  in  England,  which 
due  to  their  being  thus  deprivd 
means  of  educ«ition  and  assistai 
in  distress,  is  the  Nemesis  of  the  1 
formation.    In  listening  to  the 
mand  that  the  government  shall  ( 
possess  the  present  landlords  a: 
despoiled  the  churchmen  of  old, 
hear  arguments  of  fearful  power 
to  the  extent  of  eminent  doraa 
When  it  is  asked  why  the  crown  a 
people  shall  not  exercise  for  1 
common  good  the  prerogative wlii 
was  conceded  and  exercised  fonm 
ly  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown  aloi 
the  present  holders  of  property  ; 
quired  by  sacrilege  may  well  ta 
alarm  at  the  progress  of  revolutic 
ary  ideas.    And  the  question  as 
how  far  the  people  were  forcil 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  tn 
vested  for  them  in  the  church,  m 
be  decided    without  constitutic 
al  authority  and  through  blooc 
God  avert  such  a  calamity  from  Er 
land !    May  the  prayers  of  Catho 
martyrs,  of  More  and  Fisiier,  intc 
cede  in  her  behalf,  and  save  lierfrc 
the  consequences  of  that  act,  to  pi 
vent  wh  ich,  these,  her  truest  sons,  ti 
not  hesitate  to  offer  up  their  live 
However,  with  these  lacts  in  vie 
it  is  scarcely  wise  for  English  Pr 
testantism  to  assume  the  po^itit 
of  a  necessary  and  perpetual  frier 
of  popular  education.    It  is  best 
wait  until  the  ink  has  become  d 
which  has  scored  from  the  statu; 
book  of  that  realm  the  law  makii 
it  felony  to  teach  the  alphabet 
Catholics. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  us  toco 
trast  with  the  conduct  of  the  authc 
of  Protestantism  that  of  the  gre 
educators  of  Europe  who  laid  tl 
foundations  of  our  civilization, 
fierce  and  violent  revolution  h 
turned  that  civilization  aside,  ar 
introduced  into  it  principles  of  aj 
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Urchy  and  death.  A  shallow  and 
ungrateful  era  has  failed  to  perceive 
and  to  acknowledge  its  debts.  It 
is  only  in  the  pages  of  scholars  such 
as  Montalembert,  the  Protestants 
Maitland  and  Huber,  and  the  au- 
thor of  that  recent  modest  but 
most  ci^arniing  book  entitled  Chris- 
iian  Schools  and  Scholars,  that  we 
begin  to  notice  a  thoughtful  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  our  intellectual 
development.  The  masters  slum- 
ber in  forgetfulncss  and  oblivion. 
We  know  not  the  builders  of  the 
great  structures  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
and  people  generally  know  almost 
as  little  of  its  great  intellectual  and 
social  system.  The  history  of  the 
human  race  for  a  thousand  years 
oPmost  intense  activity  is  summed 
up  in  a  few  unmeaning  words. 

Time  and  space  fail  for  such  a 
cromparison.  But  the  fact  that  the 
tir^t  Protestants  found  themselves 
educated,  the  fact  that  they  found 
>ciu>ols  to  denounce  and  to  destroy, 
in  the  XVIth  century,  is  sufficient 
to  justify  us  with  regard  to  history 
prior  to  that  date. 

It  would  also  be  a  pleasure  to 
describe  the  progress  of  those  mag- 
nificent bodies  of  Catholic  educa- 
tors which  rose,  under  divine  inspira- 
tion, as  a  check  to  the  wave  of  rev- 
olution, and  whose  successes  first 
stimulated  the  action  of  Protestants 
by  the  wholesome  influence  of  fear. 
But  this  also  is  beyond  our  com- 
])ass.  We  are  ready  to  discuss  the 
charge  that  Catholics  are  opposed 
to  education,  independently  of  all 
reference  to  Protestantism,  by  the 
test  of  positive  facts,  and  to  stand 
or  fall  by  the  Catholic  record  in 
modern  times. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cross  the 
ocean  or  to  visit  countries  where 
the  munificence  of  ages  has  endowed 
the  universities  of  Catholic  lands ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  seven  great 


universities  of  the  Papal  States — 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Urbino,  Macer- 
ata,  Camerino,  Perugia,  and  Rome, 
each  containing  thousands  of  stu- 
dents. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  re- 
mind the  reader  that  the  great  Pro- 
testant universities,  and  notably 
those  of  England,  aie,  to  use  the 
expression  of  a  distinguislied  An- 
glican prelate,  •*  a  legacy  of  Catho- 
licism." The  charge  that  Catliolics 
are  opposed  to  university  education 
is  simply  laughable,  considering 
that  the  university  is  essentially  a 
Catholic  idea,  and  has  never,  even 
in  Europe,  been  successfully  coun- 
terfeited. 

It  is  not  necessary,  although  it 
may  be  instructive,  to  refer  to  the 
free  schools  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  a  Protestant  traveller,  thirty 
years  ago  surpassed  even  those  of 
Berlin  ni  efficiency  and  relative 
number.  They  were,  before  the  re- 
cent seizure  by  the  Picdmontese 
government,  the  most  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  population  and 
the  most  varied  in  character  of  any 
city  in  the  world.  They  presented 
to  their  scholars  the  choice  of  day 
or  night  with  regard  to  time,  and 
prepared  them  for  every  profession, 
art,  and  trade.  This  matchless 
variety  was  doubtless  the  result  of 
centuries  of  growth ;  but  it  was 
also  the  spontaneous  outcome  of 
zeal  for  education,  and  laid  not  a 
penny  of  taxation  upon  the  peo- 
ple. So  high  was  the  standard  of 
gratuitous  education  that  private 
schools,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  our  Holy  Father  Pius  IX., 
had  to  struggle  hard  in  order  to 
retain  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy 
classes.  At  that  time  there  v/ere 
in  Rome  27  institutions  and  387 
schools  for  free  education.  Of 
these  last,  180  were  for  little  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.    Of  the  remain- 
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der,  94  were  devoted  to  males  and 
113  to  females.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  in  elementary  schools 
amounted  to  I4ii57>  which 
number  3,790  were  of  the  infant 
class.  Of  those  more  advanced, 
5,544  were  males  and  4,823  females. 
In  elementary  schools, ///r^/v  gra- 
iuiiouSy  7,579  received  education — 
viz.,  3,952  boys  and  3,627  girls. 

There  appears,  however,  in  Car- 
dinal Morichini's  report,  a  feature 
which  has  never  yet  been  introduc- 
ed into  the  American  system — to 
wit,  in  schools  paying  a  small  pen^ 
sion  there  were  1,592  boys  and 
1,196  girls;  making  a  total  in  such 
schools  of  2,788.  This  last  item 
may  furnish  a  hint  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  poorchildren  in  our  own  schools; 
although  it  is  scarcely  practicable 
where  common  education  has  to 
be  provided  by  taxation  alone.  Of 
these  387  schools  to  which  we  have 
referred,  26  belonged  to  religious 
communities  of  men,  and  23  to  re- 
ligious communities  of  women. 
The  rest  belonged  to,  or  were  con- 
ducted by,  seculars.  Besides  these, 
2,213  children  of  both  sexes  receiv- 
ed free  instruction  in  special  con- 
servatories. 

In  addition  to  this  system  of  free 
primary  education,  there  was  the 
vast  system  of  colleges  and  acade- 
mies connected  with  the  university, 
tiie  advantages  of  which  were  at  the 
command  of  the  most  limited  and 
humble  means. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ask 
some  of  the  high-school  graduates 
in  this  country  the  simple  histori- 
cal question,  "  Who,  in  modern 
times,  have  done  most  for  free  edu- 
cation ?"  GerTeral  Orant  has  doubt- 
lessly contributed  liberally  towards 
it ;  s;),  it  is  to  be  presumed,  has  Mr. 
Blaine  ;  so  have  many  other  distin- 
guished lecturers  on  the  subject  of 


education.  But  if  the  question  i 
rightly  answered,  the  date  will  hav 
to  be  assigned  much  earlier,  ao 
St.  Joseph  Calasanctius,  Venerabl 
de  la  Salle,  Catherine  Mc.\uie; 
and  a  hundred  thousand  othi 
**  Papists"  will  have  to  take  preci 
dence  of  our  illustrious  fellow-cii 
zens.  The  spectacle  of  one  Chri 
tian  Brother,  or  Ursuline  Nun,  < 
Sister  of  Mercy  whose  life  is  devo 
ed  to  the  instruction  of  the  poo 
with  no  recompense  but  the  s*e< 
privilege  of  being  worn  out  in  th 
service  of  fellow-men  for  the  sak 
of  Jesus  Christ — such  a  spectacl 
as  was  afforded  by  the  gifted  Gci 
aid  Griffin,  or  by  Mother  .Seton  i 
our  own  country,  and  is  daij 
shown  among  us  by  thousands  c 
calm,  intelligent  men  and  amiah 
women,  in  the  various  religious  0 
ders — this  is  a  testimony  to  edi 
cation  which  none  but  Catbolii 
can  produce.  And  yet  these  mc 
and  women,  these  bright  marty 
of  charity,  are  they  whom  it 
thought  good  to  attack  by  evei 
means  within  the  reach  of  calumn 
Let  it  be  understood  that  we  c 
not  overlook  the  efforts  made  L 
noble  men  and  women  in  the  rani 
of  Protestantism.  Thougii  fe 
and  insignificant  in  inteiisiiy  c 
zeal  when  compared  with  tl 
daily  and  common  sacrifices  mn( 
by  Catholics,  nevertheless  it  mu 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  isoln 
ed  attempts  have  been  inefTectu; 
save  only  in  so  far  as  thev  ha 
])roduced  imperfect  copies  of 
great  works  of  Catholicity.  Pr 
tcstantism,  as  such,  has  nev 
prompted  or  organized  any  gre 
attemi)t  at  general  free  prima 
education.  Indeed,  it  mii^ht  I 
safely  challenged  to  produce  ar 
instance  of  the  kind.  And  if  tl 
American  people  to-day  were  to  t 
seized  with  remorse  for  its  injusiic 
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towards  Catholics,  and  to  propose 
immediately  to  do  away  with  all 
public  schools,  we  should  object 
most  strongly  on  the  ground  that 
no  adequate  means  would  then  ex- 
ist for  the  education  of  Protestant 
children.  The  problem  oF  general 
education  has  never  been  faced  by 
Protestantism.  The  system  of  god- 
less education  is  an  extremely  mod- 
em and  thoroughly  pagan  idea. 
If  it  has  found  favor  among  the 
leaders  of  Protestantism,  this  has 
been  because  they  have  accepted  it 
as  a  solution  of  the  educational 
problem ;  not  having  given  the 
matter  sufficient  attention  to  ob- 
serve the  ruinous  effect  which  it  is 
producing  on  themselves. 

From  similar  thoughtlessness 
comes  their  maintenance  of  the 
present  system.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively cheap  solution,  as  far  as  in- 
dividuals are  concerned.  It  calls 
for  no  sacrifices.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  sufficiently  Protestant  as  long 
as  the  Bible  is  read  in  the  schools. 
But  if  the  present  movement  of 
the  infidel  party  succeeds,  and  the 
"  common"  schools  are  reduced  to 
purely  irreligious  institutions,  the 
matter  will  soon  force  itself  upon 
Protestant  attention.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  they  will  perceive  that 
Catholics  have  given  the  subject 
much  more  consideration  than 
they  supposed,  and  have  been 
right  throughout.  Many  of  them 
will  regret  having  misunderstood 
our  views,  and  will  be  prepared 
to  endorse  the  proposition  that 
such  schools  are  subversive  of 
Christianity  and  demoralizing  in 
their  tendency.  They  will  then  en- 
deavor to  repair  the  evils  which 
may  still  result  from  their  ill-judged 
neglect  of  Catholic  remonstrance. 
They  will  demand  to  be  put  upon 
at  least  an  equal  footing  with  infi- 
dels, probably  with  as  much  vehe- 


mence as  Catholics  have  demanded 
an  equal  footing  for  all  citizens 
alike.  If  they  find  themselvea 
hopelessly  debarred  from  this  by 
the  radical  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution tvhich  some  of  their  num- 
ber are  even  now  proposing,  they 
will  impeach  these  amendments. 
This  failing,  they  will  find  them- 
selves in  the  position  in  which  Ca- 
tholics now  are.  Then,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  will  Protest- 
antism have  a  fair  chance  to  show 
how  much  it  cares  for  education. 

But,  as  already  intimated,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cross  the  seas  to  dis- 
cover testimony  in  rebuttal  of  the 
gratuitous  slander  which  is  urged 
against  Catholics.  Nor  is  there 
need  to  summon  from  the  tomb  the 
teachers  of  those  who  founded  the 
so-called  Reformation,  nor  to  insti- 
tute an  historic  comparison  be- 
tween the  labors  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  Still  less  need  is  there 
to  attempt  to  penetrate  the  future 
as  to  what  Catholics  may  do  for 
education  when  they  are  relieved 
of  one-half  of'their  present  twofold 
burden. 

We  live  in  the  XlXth  century 
and  in  America;  and  in  this  very 
age  and  country  Catholics  are  doing 
more  for  education  than  is  actually 
done  by  any  other  denomination, 
and,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
and  means,  more  than  is  done  by 
all  other  denominations  put  to- 
gether, which  outnumber  Catholics 
by  at  least  four  to  one — Catholics, 
forsooth,  who  are  impudently  charg- 
ed with  being  opposed  to  primary 
schools  and  collegiate  training! 

This  assertion  will  doubtless 
sound  strangely  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  have  allowed  themselves  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  facts 
which  we  shall  presently  adduce. 
But,  in  view  of  them,  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged that  our  statement  is 
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the  most  modest  that  can  be  made, 
and  that,  if  disposed  to  be  boastful, 
we  could  increase  it  many  fold  with- 
out fear  of  exaggeration.  Catholics 
in  this  country  have,  it  is  true,  no 
great  university  such  as  titose  pro- 
duced by  the  efforts  and  endow- 
ments of  generations.  Besides  the 
lack  of  time  necessary  for  such  a 
development,  two  other  causes  have 
thus  far  prevented  its  origin.  The 
first  is  the  poverty  of  Catholics 
here — not  simply  their  lack  of 
means — but  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  country  and  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  very 
wealthy  families  require  that  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  higher 
class  should  be  plentifully  distribut- 
ed. Secondly,  Catholic  resources 
have  actually  been  applied  to  satisfy 
this  condition  of  things.  We  feel 
quite  sanguine  that,  before  the 
close  of  the  century.  In  spile  of  all 
disadvantages,  a  Catholic  university 
of  the  very  highest  character  will 
be  establislied  here;  but,  without 
it,  there  exist  at  present,  in  every 
city  of  importance  througliout  the 
Union,  colleges  which,  for  scholar- 
ship, will  fairly  compete  with  the 
chartered  universities  of  tills  coun- 
try, and  which,  in  certain  localities 
and  in  special  dej)artments,  will 
surpass  their  older  and  more  pre- 
tentious rivals.  Although  these 
colleges  do  not  ap[)roach  the  ideal 
of  a  university — i.e.^  a  great  city  of 
learning,  which  can  no  more  be 
built  in  a  day  than  a  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  —  nevertheless 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  our  colleges.  Scarcely  one  of 
them  can  he  found  which  does  not 
contain  the  children  of  non-Catho- 
lics, sent  thither  l)y  the  j)reference 
of  i)arents  and  guardians.  Our 
great  academies  for  young  ladies 
are  recognized  as  ])ossessing  advan- 
tages which  are  without  a  parallel; 


and,  as  a  class,  the  convent  schoofa 
for  girls  are  without  even  a  rivil 
and  contain  a  very  large  propoitioi 
of  Protestant  children. 

Nor  are  Catholics  lacking  ii 
efforts  to  provide  primary  edua 
tion  for*Catholic  children,  althoagi 
their  efforts  in  this  direction  art 
sadly  out  of  proportion  to  thci 
necessities.  In  higher  intellectaa 
culture  the  wealthy  are  natunill 
interested.  They  must  provid 
suitable  education  for  their  chi 
dren.  To  do  this  in  every  pUc 
is  a  most  severe  tax  upon  then 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  their  dot 
to  accomplish  this,  and,  at  the  sam 
time,  to  subscribe  liberally  lowar 
the  education  of  the  children  a 
their  poorer  brethren. 
/  The  poorer  classes,  also,  wit 
less  natural  impulse  to  make  sac 
rifices  for  education,  exposed  t 
.the  temptation  of  hundreds  of  pro! 
elytizing  institutions,  forced  to  pa 
also  for  the  lavish  expenditure  o 
the  public  schools,  have  had  to  b« 
the  burden  of  procuring  tiie  nece: 
sary  instruction  for  their  chiliire 
without  exposing  them  to  secta 
ianism  and  the  scorn  of  their  rel 
gion  too  often  openly  manifested  i 
the  "common"  schools.  How  f; 
they  have  done  tlieir  duty  will  pr 
sently  be  shown.  Honorable  m-j 
shall  judge  whether  they  have  ( 
have  not  valued  education.  Bi 
if  it  be  suddenly  discovered  ih, 
they  have  valued  it,  let  it  beacknov 
ledged  also  that  they  have  ac 
ed  as  Catholics  and  from  the  dec] 
est  religious  motives. 

The  general  statistics  of  ir 
Catholic  Church  in  America  a; 
very  imperfect.  Nevertheless,  froi 
the  Catholic  Directory  of  1S75 
few  figures  may  be  gleaned  wliic 
will  abundantly  sustain  tlie  state 
ments  here  advanced.  It  is  t 
be  regretted  that  the  statistics  a 
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1  in  the  Directory  are  not  more 
plete,  those  of  some  dioceses 
g  quite  minute  and  exact,  those 
hers  very  imperfect, 
ith  regard  to  colleges  and 
emies  for  higher  education, 
;  are,  under  Catholic  direction, 
le  United  States,  at  least  540, 
an  attendance  of  not  less  than 
>o  pupils.  In  dioceses  of 
h  both  the  numbers  of  insti- 
ns  and  their  attendance  have 

given  there  are  270  institu- 
,  with  an  attendance  of  24,- 

A  mathematical  computation 
;  for  the  attendance  in  the 
•s  the  amount  which  we  have 
ed  as  a  safe  estimate — viz.,  a 

attendance  of  no  less  than 
>o  souls.    How  does  this  ap- 

to  those  who  have  listened 
rto  to  the  revilers  of  Catholics  ? 
we  right  in  repelling,  their 
je,  or  are  they  right,  who  have 
ng  but  their  angry  feelings 
which  to  sustain  it 
Catholics  are  wanting  in  zeal 
ducation,  the  spirit  of  obstruc- 
is  not  apparent  in  their  higher 
utions.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
nass  of*  our  people  are  poor. 
;  provision  have  they  made  for 
selves,  besides  paying  for  the 
ition  of  others  } 
e  Catholic  parochial  schools 
)rincipally  designed  to  supply 
eed  of  Catholic  education  for 
nasses.  It  would  be  wrong, 
ver,  to  consider  them  as  mere- 
imary  schools.  Many  of  the 
:hial  schools  are  really  high 
)ls,  and  have  a  course  of 
es  equal  to  the  best  normal 
)ls.    Nevertheless,  under  the 

of  parish  schools  are  not  in- 
:d  any  of  those  already  men- 
d  as  colleges  or  academies, 
le  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati 

are  140  parish  schools,  in 
I  are  educated  about  35,000 


children  free  of  cost  to  the  State. 
In  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York 
there  are  93  parish  schools,  with  not 
less  than  37,600  children.  In  the 
Diocese  of  Cleveland  there  are  100 
parish  schools  and  16,000  children. 
In  some  places  the  attendance  of 
the  Catholic  schools  is  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  public  schools.  So  that 
in  these  districts  Catholics  not  only 
pay  for  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  but  half  the  expenses  of 
the  public  schools,  and — supposing 
both  systenxs  to  be  conducted  with 
equal  economy — enough  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  all  the  other  chil- 
dren as  well  as  their  o^w^free  of 
cost  to  Protestants,  Jews,  and  infi- 
dels. And  yet  Catholics  are  charg- 
ed wihh  being  hostile  to  education  ! 

In  the  United  States  w*  have 
statistics  of  1,400  parochial  schools, 
the  given  atteridance  at  which 
amounts  to  320,000  pupils.  The 
entire  number  of  parish  schooh 
foots  up  1,700,  and  the  totar  fij^ure 
of  attendance  may  be  set  down  at 
400,000  scholars.  Add  to  this  the 
number  of  48,000  who  are  being 
educated  in  colleges  and  academies, 
and  farther  increase  the  sum  by  the 
probable  number  of  children  in 
asylums,  reformatories,  and  indus- 
trial schools,  and  there  will  appear 
something  very  like  half  a  million 
of  scholars  who  are  receiving  their 
education  at  the  expense  of  Catho- 
lics. 

Taking  into  account  Catholic 
numbers,  Catholic  means,  and  the 
time  in  which  Catholics  have  made 
these  provisions  for  education,  we 
can  safely  challenge,  not  only  every 
denomination  singly,  but  all  of 
them  put  together,  to  show  any 
corresponding  interest  in  the  matter 
of  education,  whether  elementary 
or  scientific.  This  challenge  is 
made,  not  in  the  spirit  of  pride 
(though  certainly  without  shame), 
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but  in  the  name  of  truth  and  of 
generous  rivalry  to  outstrip  all 
others  in  the  service  of  humanity 
and  our  country.  Let  it  stand  as 
the  fittest  reply  to  the  disingenuous 
charge  tliat  Catholics  are  opposed 
to  education. 

The  candid  reader  to  »whora 
these  facts  are  new  will  use  his 
own  language  in  characterizing  the 
"  flank  movement"  against  Catho- 
lics, and  will  be  disposed  to  credit 
us  with  honesty  and  consistency  in 
our  open  criticism  of  «the  present 
hastily-adopted  system  of  educa- 
tion. But  we  are  persuaded  that 
he  will  also  be  led,  if  not  to  make, 
at  least  to  concur  in,  farther  reflec- 
tions on  the  facts  which  are  here 
adduced.  If  Catholics  are  actual- 
ly providing  instruction  for  so  vast 
a  number  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  this  a  very 
considerable  saving  to  the  public  } 
\Ve  til  ink  it  is.  The  average  cost 
of  education  in  New  York  City  is 
$13  60  per  child;  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  $11;  in  the  United 
States  and  Tcrritortes, $9  26.  The 
saving  represented  by  such  a  num- 
ber in  our  schools  amounts,  at  the 
rale  of  New  York  City,  to  $»6,8oo,ooo; 
at  the  rate  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  $5,500,000,  and  at  the  lowest 
rate,  to  $4,630,000  per  annum.  In 
addition  to  tliis  direct  saving,  we 
must  be  credited  witli  tlie  amount 
of  our  taxes  for  the  public  schools. 
When  Catholics  stand  before  the 
American  ])eople,  and  state  the  rea- 
sons why  they  do  not  consider  the 
present  educational  system  tliat  pre- 
vails lierc  to  be  either  wise  or  just, 
they  are  not  begcjars  in  any  sense, 
riiey  ask  for  no  {iwox.  They  demand 
an  equitable  system  of  disbursing 
the  funds  raised  for  education,  so 
that  no  class  of  citizens  shall  be 
deprived  of  tliat  for  which  they  are 
forced  to  contribute.    They  would 


arrange  it  so  that  none  could 
ly  complain.  As  Catholic 
must  have  religion  and  m( 
(which,  whatever  others  may 
are  to  us  inseparable)  taught 
schools  to  which  we  send  ou 
dren.  No  time  or  place  wil 
alter  our  convictions  on  this 
What  we  demand  for  ourselv 
gladly  concede  to  others.  V 
ready  to  consult  with  them 
common  and  just  basis  of 
ment.  Nothing  is  wanting 
harmonious  settlement  excep 
ness  on  the  part  of  our  oppo 
There  is  no  flaw  in  our  positi< 
evil  design  in  our  heart,  noi 
we  the  slightest  disposition  to 
a  close  bargain.  Let  the  wc 
spoken.  Let  any  of  the  Prot 
denominations  make  a  ste| 
ward,  intimate  a  desire  for 
ment  on  the  basis  of  equal  j 
to  all,  and  Catholics  are  with 
But  while  we  thus  maintain  o 
mand  as  strictly  just,  whethci 
received  or  rejected,  we  ar 
debtors  but  creditors  of  the 
We  not  only  ask  our  felloi 
zens,  Will  you  stand  by  an 
us  taxed  for  a  system  of  edu< 
of  which  we  cannot  conscien 
ly  avail  ourselves  }  but  we  fi 
ask,  Can  you,  as  honest  mei 
regard  what  Catholics  are 
for  education  }  Do  you  wani 
not  only  to  educate  their  owr 
dren,  thereby  saving  you  this 
but  to  educate  yours  also.^ 

What  kind  of  a  soul  has  ih 
or  the  nation  who  would  d< 
ately  resist  such  an  appeal  } 
time  will  come  when  peopl 
ask — as,  indeed,  many  do  ask  i 
sent — "  Why  is  not  a  louder  i 
made  for  the  Catholics  i 
school  question  V  And  th 
swer  is  that  we  feel  a  ceri 
which  nothing  can  shake,  th, 
American    people    are  inte! 
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igh  to  understand  Catholics  af- 
i  time ;  and  when  they  do  iin- 
tand  them,  they  will  be  fair 
jgh  to  do  them  justice. 
I  the  meantime  let  the  Catholic 
rer  pay  not  only  for  the  edu- 
>n  of  his  own  children  at  the 
sh  school,  and  save  this  ex- 
•e  to  his  rich  neighbor ;  let  him 

pay  for  the  same  neighbor's 
iren,  not  merely  in  primary 
ols,  but  in  higli  schools,  where 
fs  and  gentlemen  (whom  pov- 
does  not  drive  to  labor  at  the 
Bvhen  the  poor  man's  children 

to  be  apprenticed)  may  learn 
ch  and  German   and  music, 

to  declaim  on  the  glorious 
:iples  of  American  liberty  and 
he  <Jonstitution,  under  which* 
len  are  (supposed  to  be)  free 
equal.  We  love  to  liear  their 
ig  voices  and  hearty  eloquence, 
these  institutions  be  costly  in 
:ture  and  furnished  with  every 
ovement.     Let    the  teachers 

high  salaries.  Let  gushing  edi- 
issue  forth,  to  manifest  to  the 
lished  world  the  wisdom  and 

•  thought  which  they  have  ac- 
2d  at  the  expense  of  their 
blcr  and  self-sacrificing  neigh- 

•  But  let  honest  and  thought- 
oen  ponder  on  t!ie  meaning  of 
rican  equality,  and  judge  who 
the  true  friends  of  education, 
wages  of  the  laborers  will  be 
t,  if  the  shallowness  and  crude 
jrfection  of  the  present  system 
earned,  and  the  spirit  of  equal 
:s  among  citizens  peacefully 
srved  ;  though  the  credit  will 
ng  to  those  who  have  kept 
■  calmness  of  mind  and  made 
▼reatest  sacrifices. 

le  candid  reader  to  whom  we 
:  alluded  will  readily  admit 
Catholics  are  true  friends  of 
ration,  and  are  do^g  most  for 
•oportionately  to  their  means; 
VOL.  XXII. — 49 


that,  instead  of  suspicion  and 
abuse,  they  deserve  respect,  honor, 
and  acknowledgment  of  their  ser- 
vices. 

We  think,  however,  that  our  fel- 
low-citizens will  go  much  farther, 
and  will,  in  time,  endorse  our  state- 
ment when  we  affirm  that  Catholics 
at  present,  and  as  a  body,  are  the 
only  true  friends  of  popular  edu- 
cation. By  this  is  not  meant  simply 
to  say  that  they  have  not  been  back- 
ward in  obtaining,  by  their  intel- 
ligence and  integrity,  the  highest 
positions  in  the  country;  that  they 
count  as  representatives  such  men 
as  Chief-Justice  Taney,  Charles 
O'Conor,  a  Barry  at  the  he:id  of 
the  navy,  a  Sheridan  and  a  Rose- 
crans  in  the  army,  and  others  of 
the  highest  national  and  local 
reputation;  or  that,  when  the  Ro- 
man*purple  fell  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Archbishop  of  New  Voik, 
it  suffered  no  loss  of  dignity  in 
touching  a  true  and  patriotic 
American,  well  fitted  to  wear  it  in 
any  court  or  academy  of  Europe. 
But  we  do  mean  that,  outside  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ahd  those  who 
sympathize  with  our  views  on  this 
subject,  there  is  no  body  whose 
representatives  are  not  biassed  in 
their  plan  for  common  education 
by  pr^udice  or  hostility  toward 
some  other  body. 

With  what  utter  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  conscience  the  infidel 
and  atheistic  faction  coolly  avows 
its  purpose  to  enforce  a  secular 
and  irreligious  education  upon  all 
the  people — a  system  known  to  be 
no  less  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of 
our  democratic  institutions  than 
hostile  to  the  religious  convictions 
of  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  I 
AVhat  loud  outcries  and  stormy  de- 
nunciations echo  from  certain  pop- 
ular pulpits  when  this  faction  de- 
mands the  expulsion  of  the  Bible 
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from  the  public  schools  !  Is  any 
person  cool  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion ?  Is  there  any  class  of  citi- 
zens which  looks  to  the  common 
good  and  adheres  to  the  principle 
of  equal  regard  for  religious  rights 
and  education  free  for  ail  ?  There 
are  such  persons.  There  i^such  a 
class.  Those  are  they  who  never 
shrink  from  avowing  their  prin- 
ciples, and  whose  principles  are  al- 
ways right,  in  spite  of  temporary 
unpopularity — the  representatives 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  America. 

When  the  excitement  of  the  hour 
has  died  away,  and  the  schemes  of 
politicians  to  gain  power  by  fasten- 
ing upon  the  country  a  system  fatal 
to  liberty,  and  radical  in  its  assault 
upon  the  spirit  of  our  government, 
have  met  their  just  fate,  then  we 
shall  receive  the  honor  due  to  ^hose 
who  have  defended  the  country 
from  the  danger  of  adopting  parti- 
san measures  aimed  against  a  cer- 
tain class  of  citizens. 

We  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day 
when  there  will  not  be  a  child  in 
the  wliolc  land  capable  of  instruc- 
tion who  shall  not  receive  a 
thorough  education,  fitting  him 
to  be  a  patriotic  citizen  of  our 
country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
nowise  interfering  with  his  reli- 
gious duties.  The  present* system 
signally  fails  to  accomplish  this. 
Those  who  so  strenuously  uphold 
its  organization  and  attempt  to  make 
it  compulsory  upon  all  are  hostile 
to  the  genius  of  our  institutions 
and  fanatical  in  their  zeal.  That 
they  are  not  lovers  of  education  is 
evident  from  their  own  ignorance 
of  facts.  That  they  are  in  earnest 
when  they  charge  Catholics  with 
hostility  to  education  we  can 
scarcely  believe  ;  for  we  hear  from 
the  same  lips  hints  and  warnings 
against  Catholic  success  in  educa- 
tion.   We  hear  also  that  the  Cath- 


olic Church  is  growing,  and, 
something  is  done  to  stop  h 
will  convert  all  the  Protest 
the  country ;  and,  still  at 
times,  that  she  is  an  e£fe' 
worn-out  thing  which  cann 
through  the  century  in  a  f 
public.  At  one  time  Caiho 
derided  as  idiots  ;  at  anothei 
sented  as  deep  and  insidioi 
spirators.  There  is  scarce! 
thing  which  is  not  affirmed 
nied  of  thera,  according  as ; 
the  mood  of  their  revilers. 
people  were  cooler  and  mo 
passionate,  we  should  find  al 
calumnies  answering  one  a! 
As  it  is,  we  are  constraii 
pay  them  more  or  less  att 
'though  the  nature  of  the  tes 
against  us  scarcely  allows 
take  up  more  than  one  poii 
time. 

If  Catholics  or  Method 
Episcopalians  or  Baptists  car 
better  and  a  cheaper  educati 
see  no  reason  why  the  slate 
interfere  with  those  who  (  Ik 
avail  themselves  of  it.  L 
state  set  up  any  standard 
choose,  or  make  it  oblig.itv:)r 
tholics  will  cheerfully  come 
it,  no  matter  how  high  it  m 
provided  equal  rights  are  a 
to  all.  The  government  has 
to  demand  that  its  voters  sh: 
sess  knowledge.  It  has  no  r 
say  how  or  where  they  sh 
quire  knowledge.  The  govei 
is  bound  by  public  policy  1 
mote  education.  This  is 
done  by  stimulating  in  this  ( 
ment  the  same  activity  wlii 
made  Americans  famous  in 
branches  of  social  economv, 
couraging  spontaneous  actic 
not  by  an  ill-judged  systt 
"  protection  "  of  one  kind  c 
cation  against  another,  or  by 
ing  a  state  monopoly.  Bcsp 
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-■candor  and  due  respect  on  the  part 
'.of  those  who  may  differ  from  us, 
we  take  our  stand  on  what  we  con- 
ceive to   be    the   true  American 
\  ground,  and  are  willing  to  abide  by 
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the  consequences — fair  play,  uni- 
versal culture,   obligatory  know- 
ledge, non-interference  of  the  state  • 
in  religion,  and  free  trade  in  edu- 
cation. 


SUGGESTED  BY  A  CASCADE  AT  LAKE  GEORGE. 

Not  idly  could  I  watch  this  torrent  fall 

Hour  after  hour ;  not  vainly  day  by  day 

Visit  the  spot  to  meditate  and  pray. 
The  charm  that  holds  me  in  its  giant  thrall 
Has  too  much  of  the  infinite  to  pall. 

For  though,  like  time,  the  waters  pass  away. 

They  fling  a  freshness,  a  baptismal  spray, 
Which  breathes  of  the  Eternal  Fount  of  all. 
And  so,  my.  God,  does  thy  revealed  word. 

In  living  dogma  or  on  sacred  page. 
Flow  to  us  ever  new ;  though  read  and  h^ard 

Immutably  the  same  from  age  to  age. 

And  thither  Nature  sends  us  to  assuage 
The  higher  longings  by  her  voices  stirred. 
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A   HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

FROM  THB  FREKCH  OP  THE  PXIMCESSB  DB  CBAOir. 


Time  glides  rapidly  by,  leaving 
Tio  footprints  on  the  dreary  road 
over  which  it  has  passed,  as  the 
wild  billows,  rolling  back  into  the 
fathomless  depths  whence  the  tem- 
pest has  called  them  forth,  leave  no 
traces  behind  them.  And  so  passes 
life  ~*  fleeting  rapidly,  noiselessly 
away;  while  man,  weary  with  striv- 
ing, tortured  by  cares  and  unceas- 
ing anxieties,  is  born,  suffers,  weeps, 
and  in  a  day  has  withered,  and, 
like  a  fragile  flower  of  the  field, 
perislies  from  the  earth. 

Wolsey,  fallen  from  the  summit  of 
prosperity,  continued  to  experience 
a  succession  of  reverses.  Unceas- 
ingly expensed  to  the  malice  of  his 
encuiics,  he  struggled  in  vain  against 
their  constantly-increasing  influ- 
ence ;  and  if  they  failed  in  bringing 
about  his  death,  they  succeeded,  at 
.least,  in  j)oisoning  every  moment 
of  his  existence.  Thus,  at  the  time 
even  when  Henry  VHI.  had  sent 
liim  a  valuable  ring  as  a  token  of 
amity,  they  forced  the  king  to  despoil 
the  wretched  man  of  the  valuable 
possessions  which  they  pretended 
to  wisli  restored  to  him.  He  re- 
ceived one  day  from  his  master  a 
new  assurance  of  his  royal  solici- 
tude; the  next,  his  resources  failing, 
he  was  obliged,  for  want  of  money, 
to  dismiss  his  old  servants  and  re- 
main alone  in  his  exile. 

Cromwell,  with  an  incredible 
adroitness,  had  succeeded  by  de- 
grees in  disengaging  himself  from 
the  obligations  he  owed  the  cardi- 


nal, and  in  making  the  dc 
and  misfortunes  of  his  maste 
to  advance  his  own  interests 
had  made  numerous  friends 
the  throng  of  courtiers  surroi 
the  king,  in  obtaining  from  t 
happy  Wolsey  his  recogniti 
the  distribution  wliich  the  ki 
made  of  his  effects,  by  addi 
sanction  of  his  own  seal, 
repeated  refusals  on  the  part 
cardinal,  he  was  at  last  sue 
in  convincing  him  of  the 
necessity  for  making  this  c 
sion,  in  order  to  try,  he  saii 
apparent  sincerity,  to  lessc 
animosity  and  remove  the 
dices  they  entertained  again 
But,  in  reajity,  the  intent: 
Cromwell  had  been, by  that  ir 
vre,  to  strip  him  of  liis  eniii 
sessions;  for  the  courtiers, 
well  aware  their  titles  were  r 
lid  under  the  law,  were  eve 
ment  afraid  they  might  be  ca 
to  surrender  the  gitts  ihey  1 
ceived,  and  consequently  ( 
nothing  so  much  as  to  ha 
cardinal  corifirm  ihcm  in  tin 
just  possessions. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  moi 
ingratitude  that  Cromwell  pi 
ed  the  favor  of  the  court,  be 
elevate  himself  near  the  king 
ceiving  new  dignities  and  1 
and  at  length  found  himself 
from  the  fate  he  had  so  grea 
])rehended  at  the  moment  ( 
benefacU)r's  downfall.  Of 
consequence  was  Wolsey  tc 
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now  ?  Banished  from  his  archbi- 
shopric ot"  York,  he  was  but  a  bro- 
ken footstool  which  Cromwell  no 
longer  cared  to  remember.  He 
scarcely  deigned  to  employ  his  new 
friends  in  having  Wolsey  (reduced 
to  the  condition  of  an  invalid)  re- 
moved from  the  miserable  abode 
at  Asher  to  the  better  situated  cas- 
tle of  Richmond  ;  and  later,  when 
the  heads  of  the  council,  always  ap- 
prehensive and  uneasy  because  of 
his  existence,  obtained  his  peremp- 
tory exile,  he  considered  this  de- 
parture as  completely  liberating 
him  from  every  obligation  to  his  old 
benefactor. 

Events  were  thus  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  when, 
toward  the  middle  of  the  day, 
the  door  of  the  king's  cabinet 
opened,  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
in  the  grand  costume  of  lord 
chancellor,  entered  as  had  been  his 
custom. 

The  king  turned  slightly  around 
on  his  chair,  and  fixed  upon  him  a 
searching  glance,  as  if  he  sought  to 
read  the  inmost  soul  of  More. 

The  countenance  of  the  chancel- 
lor was  tranquil,  respectful,  and  as- 
sured, such  as  it  had  always  been. 
In  vain  Henry  sought  to  discover 
the  indications  of  fear,  the  impetu- 
ous desires  and  ambitions  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  excite  or  con- 
tradict in  the  agitated  heart  of  Wol- 
sey, and  by  which,  in  his  turn  master 
of  his  favorite,  of  his  future,  and  of 
his  great  talents,  he  made  him  pay  so 
dearly  for  the  honors  at  intervals 
heaped  upon  him. 

Nothing  of  all  this  could  he  dis- 
cover !  More  seated  himself  when 
invited  by  the  king,  and  entered 
upon  the  discussion  of  a  multitude 
of  aflairs  to  which  he  had  been  de- 
voting himself  with  unremitting  at- 
tention day  and  night. 

"Sire,"  he  would  urge,  "this 


measure  will  be  most  useful  to 
your  kingdom;  sire,  justice,  it 
seems  to  me,  requires  you  to  give 
such  a  decision  in  that  case." 

Never  were  any  other  con- 
siderations brought  to  bear  nor 
other  demands  made ;  nothing  for 
himself,  nothing  for  his  family,  but 
all  for  the  good  of  the  state,  the  in- 
terests of  the  people;  silence  upon 
all  subjects  his  conscience  did  not 
oblige  him  to  reveal,  though  the 
king  perceived  only  too  clearly  the 
inmost  depths  of  the  pure  and  ele- 
vated soul  of  his  chancellor. 

By  dazzling  this  man  of  rare  vir- 
tues with  a  fortune  to  which  a  sim- 
ple gentleman  could  never  aspire, 
Henry  had  hoped  to  allure  him  to 
his  own  party  and  induce  him  to 
sustain  the  divorce  bill.  Thus,  by 
a  monstrous  contj-adiction,  in  cor- 
rupting him  by  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, he  would  have  destroyed  the 
very  virtues  on  which  he  wished  to 
lean.  He  perceived  with  indigna- 
tion that  all  his  artifices  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  influencing  a  will 
accustomed  to  yield  only  to  convic- 
tions of  duty,  and  he  feared  his 
ability  to  move  him  by  any  of 
the  indirect  and  abstract  arguments 
which  he  felt  and  acknowledged  to 
himself  were  weak  and  insufficient. 
Revolving  all  these  reflections  in 
his  mind,  the  king  eagerly  opened 
the  conversation  with  More,  but  in 
a  quiet  tone  and  with  an  air  of  as- 
sumed indiff'erence. 

"  Well !  Sir  Thomas,"  he  said, 
"  have  you  reflected  on  what  I  ask- 
ed you  ?  Do  you  not  find  now  that 
my  marriage  with  my  brother's 
wife  was  in  opposition  to  all  laws 
human  and  divine,  and  that  I 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  have  it 
pronounced  null  and  void,  after  be- 
ing thus  advised  by  so  many  learned 
men,  and  ecclesiastics  also  V* 

"Sire,"  replied  More,  "I  have 
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done  what  your  majesty  requested 
me  ;  but  it  occurs  to  my  mind  that, 
in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance, 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  ask  sim- 
ply the  advice  of  those  immediately 
around  you ;  for  it  might  be  feared 
that,  influenced  by  the  affection 
they  bear  for  you,  they  would  not 
decide  as  impartially  as  your  ma- 
jesty would  desire.  Perhaps,  also, 
some  of  them  might  be  afraid  of 
offending  you.  I  have,  therefore, 
concluded  that  it  would  be  better 
for  your  majesty  to  consult  advisers 
who  are  entirely  removed  from  all 
such  suspicions.  Tliat  is  why  I 
have  endeavored  to  collect  together 
in  this  manuscript  I  have  here  the 
various  passages  of  Holy  Scripture 
bearing  on  this  subject.  I  have 
added  also  the  opinions  of  S.  Au- 
gustine and  several  other  fathers 
of  the  church,  with  whose  eminent 
learning  and  high  authority  among 
the  faithful  your  majesty  isfaniiliar," 

"Ah!"  said  the  king,  with  a 
slightly-marked  movement  of  impa- 
tience, "  that  was  right.  Leave  it 
there  ;  I  will  read  it." 

Sir  Thomas  deposited  the  manu- 
script on  the  king's  table. 

My  lord  chancellor,"  he  contin- 
ued, **  the  House  of  Commons  has 
taken  some  steps  toward  discharg- 
ing my  debts.  What  do  they  think 
of  this  in  the  city  ?" 

"  Sire,"  replied  More,  "  I  must 
tell  you  candidly  they  complain 
openly  and  loudly.  They  say  if  the 
ministers  had  not  taken  care  to  in- 
troduce into  the  house  members 
who  had  received  their  positions 
from  themselves,  tlie  bill  would 
never  have  passed  ;  for  it  is  alto- 
gether unjust  and  iniquitous  for 
Parliament  to  dispose  in  this  man- 
ner of  private  property.  They  say 
still  farther  that  it  has  been  insert- 
ed in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  that 
the  prosperity  of  th.e  kingdom  un- 


der the  king's  paternal  administn 
tion  had  induced  them  to  testif; 
their  gratitude  by  discharging  hi 
debts.  If  this  pretext  is  sincere,  i 
reflects  the  greatest  honor  on  Cu 
dinal  Wolsey ;  and  if,  on  Ihccoa 
trary,  it  is  false,  it  covers  his  succes 
sors  with  shame." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  kioj 
"  do  they  dare  express  themschesi 
this  manner  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Thomas;  "an 
I  will  frankly  say  to  the  king  th; 
it  would  have  been  far  better  1 
have  imposed  a  new  tax  suppor 
ed  equally  by  all  than  thus  1 
despoil  individuals  of  their  pati 
mony." 

"  lliey  are  never  contented  !"c 
claimed  the  king  impatiently.  " 
have  sacrificed  Wolsey  to  their  li 
tred,  whom  there  is  no  person 
the  kingdom  now  able  to  rcplac 
This  Dr.  Gardiner  torments  ii 
with  questions  which  are  far  fro 
satisfactory  to  his  dull  ccnnprehe 
sion.  Everything  goes  wrong,  ii 
less  I  take  tlie  trouble  of  raanagii 
it  myself;  while  with  the  cardin 
the  slightest  suggestion  was  suf 
cient.  I  constantly  feel  inclined 
recall  him!  Then  we  will  seewh 
they  will  say !  But  no  !"  he  conti 
ued,  with  an  expression  of  gloon 
sullenness,  "  they  gave  me  no  re 
until  I  had  banished  him  from  li 
archbishopric  of  York.  It  was,th< 
said,  the  sole  means  of  preventii 
Parliament  from  pronouncing  1: 
condemnation.  By  this  time  he 
doubtless  already  reconciled ;  he 
so  vain  a  creature  that  the  tlin 
or  four  words  I  have  said  in  h 
favor  to  my  nobles  of  the  non 
will  have  been  worth  more  to  hi> 
than  tlie  homage  and  adulation  c 
a  court,  witliout  which  he  cannr 
exist.  He  is  pious  now,  they  sjv 
occupying  himself  only  with  goo< 
works  and  in  doing  penance  lo 
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many  sins  of  the  past.  In  fact, 
s  entirely  reconciled  !  He  has 
ady  forgotten  all  that  1  have 
e  for  him  !  I  shall  devote  my- 
,  then,  to  those  who  now  serve 

I  doubt  very  much  if  your 
esty  has  been  correctly  inform- 
vith  regard  to  the  latter  fact," 
lied  More.  "  Indeed,  I  know 
;  the  order  compelling  him  to 
entirely  removed  from  your 
esty*s  presence  is  the  one  that 
sed  him  the  deepest  grief." 
Ah !  More,"  interrupted  the 
I  very  suddenly,  as  if  to  take 
by  surprise,  "  you  are  opposed 
ny  divorce.  I  have  known  it 
fectly  well  for  a  long  time;  and 
>e  extracts  from  the  fathers  of 
church  to  which  you  refer  me 
simply  the  expression  of  your 
I  opinions,  which  you  wish  to  con- 
to  me  in  this  indirect  manner." 
Sire,"  replied  More,  slightly  em- 
rassed,  I  had  hoped  your  ma- 
:y  would  not  force  me  to  give  my 
lion  on  a  subject  of  such  grave 
ortance,  and  one,  as  I  have  al- 
3y  explained,  on  which  I  possess 
her  tlie  authority  nor  the  ability 
lecide." 

Ah  !  well.  Sir  Thomas,"  replied 
king  in  a  confident  manner, 
ling  to  discover  what  effect  his 
ds  would   produce  on  More, 
ring  entirely  convinced  of  the 
tice  of  my  cause,  and  that  no- 
ig  can  prevent  me  from  availing 
self  of  it,  I  am  determined,  if 
pope  refuses  what  I  have  a 
It  to  demand,  to  withdraw  from 
tyrannical  yoke  of  his  author- 
I    will    appoint   a  patriarch 
my  kingdom,  and  the  bishops 
li  no  longer  submit  to  his  juris- 
tion." 

A  schism  !"  exclaimed  More, 
schism  I  Dismember  the  church 
[esus  Christ  for  a  woman !" 
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And  he  paused,  appalled  at  what 
Henry  had  said  and  astonished  at 
his  own  energetic  denunciation. 

The  king  felt,  as  by  a  violent  * 
shock,  all  the  force  of  that  excla- 
mation, and,  dropping  his  head  on 
his  breast,  he  remained  stupefied, 
like  one  who  had  just  been  aroused 
from  a  painful  and  terrible  dream. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  cabinet 
door  was  thrown  violently  open, 
and  Lady  Anne  Boleyn  entered  pre- 
cipitately. She  was  drowned  in 
tears,  and  carried  in  her  arms  a 
hunting  spaniel  that  belonged  to 
the  king. 

She  threw  it  into  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  evidently  in  a  fright- 
ful rage. 

"  Here,"  she  cried,  looking  at  the 
king — "  here  is  your  wretched  dog, 
that  has  tried  to  strangle  my  favor- 
ite bird !  You  never  do  anything 
but  try  to  annoy  me,  make  me  mis- 
erable, and  cause  me  all  kinds  of 
intolerable  vexations.  I  have  told 
you  already  that  I  did  not  want 
that  horrid  animal  in  my  chamber." 

In  the  meantime  the  dog,  which 
she  had  thrown  on  the  floor,  set  up 
a  lamentable  howl. 

The  king  felt  deeply  humiliated 
by  this  ridiculous  scene,  and  es- 
pecially on  account  of  the  angry 
familiarity  exhibited  by  Anne  Bo- 
leyn in  presence  of  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  for  she  either  forgot  herself 
in  her  extreme  excitement  and  in- 
dignation, or  she  believed  her  em- 
pire so  securely  established  that 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  give  these 
proofs  of  it.  She  continued  her 
complaints  and  reproaches  with  in- 
creasing haughtiness,  until  she  was 
interrupted  by  Dr.  Stephen  Gardi- 
ner, who  came  to  bring  some  newly- 
arrived  despatches  to  the  king. 

Henry  arose  immediately,  and, 
motioning  Sir  Thomas  to  open  the 
door,  without  saying  a  word,  he 
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took  Anne  Boleyn  by  the  hand,  and, 
leading  her  from  the  room,  ordered 
lier  to  retire  to  her  own  apartment. 

He  tlien  returned,  and,  seating 
liimself  near  the  chancellor,  con- 
cealed, as  far  as  he  was  able,  his  ex- 
citement and  mortification. 

Sir  Thomas,  still  more  excited, 
could  not  avoid,  as  they  went  over 
the  des])atches,  indignantly  reflect- 
ing on  the  manner  in  which  Anne 
Boleyn  had  treated  the  king,  on 
his  deplorable  infatuation,  and  the 
terrible  consequences  to  which  that 
infatuation  must  inevitably  lead. 

The  king,  divining  the  nature  of 
his  reflections,  experienced  a  de- 
gree of  humiliation  that  made  him 
inexpressibly  miserable. 

**  What  say  these  despatches  ?*'  he 
asked,  endeavoring  to  assume  com- 
l)Osure.  "  What  does  More  think  of 
me.?"  he  said  to  himself — "he  so 
lirave,  so  pious,  so  dignified  !  He 
despises  me  !  .  .  .  That  silly  girl  !'* 
They  give  an  account  of  the 
emperor's  reception  of  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,"  answered  More.  "  I 
will  read  it  aloud,  if  your  nunjcsty 
wishes." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  king,  whom 
the  name  of  Wiltshire  confused 
still  more  ;  "  give  tlicm  to  nic.  I 
am  i)erfcclly  familiar  witli  the  ci- 
])licr."  He  did  not  intend  that 
More  sliould  yet  be  a])prised  of 
tlie  base  intrigues  he  had  ordered 
to  be  ])raclised  at  Rome  to  assist 
the  father  of  his  mistress  in  obtain- 
ing the  divorce. 

Having  taken  tlie  letters,  he 
found  the  emperor  liad  treated  his 
ami)assador  with  the  utmost  con- 
lenipt,  remarking  to  Wiltshire  that 
lie  was  an  interested  parly,  since  he 
was  father  of  the  queen's  rival,  and 
he  would  have  to  inform  Henry 
Vni.  that  the  emperor  was  not  a 
merchant  to  sell  the  honor  of  his 
aunt  for  three  hundred  thousand 


crowns,  even  if  he  proposed  to 
abandon  her  cause,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  should  defend  it  to 
the  last  extremity;  and  after  say- 
ing  this,  the  emperor  had  deliber- 
ately turned  his  back  on  the  ai> 
bassador  and  forbidden  him  to  be 
again  admitted  to  his  presence. 

Henry  grew  red  and  while  alter- 
nately. 

**  I  am,  then,  the  laughing-stoci 
of  Europe,"  he  murmured  througl 
his  firmly-set  teeth. 

Numerous  other  explanations  fol 
lowed,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Wih 
shire  gave  an  exact  and  circum 
stantial  account  of  the  offer  he  h.i 
made  to  the  Holy  Father  of  ih 
treatise  composed  by  Cromwell  o 
the  subject  of  the  divorce,  savin 
that  he  had  brought  the  authc 
with  him,  who  was  prepared  to  sin 
tain  the  opinions  advanced  againi 
all  opposition.  He  ended  by  ii 
forming  the  king  that,  in  spite  o 
his  utmost  efforts,  he  had  not  bee 
able  to  prevent  the  pope  from  3( 
cording  the  emperor  a  brief  forbi( 
ding  Henry  to  celebrate  anoth^ 
marriage  before  the  queen's  c.i: 
had  been  entirely  decided,  and  er 
joining  him  to  treat  her  in  tl 
meantime  as  his  legitimate  wife. 

Wiltshire  sent  with  his  letter  a 
especial  copy  of  that  documen 
adding  that  he  feared  the  inform: 
tion  the  Holy  Father  had  receive 
of  the  violence  exercised  by  tr 
English  universities  toward  tho: 
doctors  who  bad  voted  against  ti 
divorce,  together  with  the  mont 
and  promises  distributed  amor 
those  of  France,  especially  tl 
University  of  Paris,  to  obtain  favo 
able  decisions,  had  not  contribute 
toward  influencing  him. 

The  king  read  and  re-read  sev< 
ral  times  all  these  staiemenls,  an 
was  entirely  overwhelmed  with  in 
dignation  and  disappointment. 
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And  why,"  he  angrily  exclaim- 
dashing  the  earl's  letter  as  far 
possible  from  him — "why  have 
se  flatterers  surrounding  me  ai- 
rs assured  me  I  would  succeed 
iny  undertaking  ?  Why  could 
y  not  foresee  that  it  would  be  im- 
siblc  ?  and  why  have  I  not  found 
ncere  friend  wlio  might  have  ad- 
lished  me?  More!"  he  cried 
r  a  moment's  silence — "  More,  I 
most  miserable  !  What  could  be 
re  unjust  ?  I  am  devoted  to  Lady 
le  Boleyn  as  my  future  wife ; 
.  now  they  wish  to  make  me  fe- 
nce her.  The  emperor's  in- 
ues  prevail,  and  against  all  laws, 
nan  and  divine,  tliey  condemn 
to  eternal  celibacy  !** 
Ah  !"  replied  Sir  Thomas  in  a 
I  but  sadly  respectful  manner, 
Ns,  ii  is  indeed  distressing  to  see 
r  majesty  thus  voluntarily  de- 
►y  your  own  ])eace,  that  of  your 
L^dom,  the  happiness  of  your 
jects,  the  regard  for  your  own 
or,  so  many  benefits,  in  fact, 
all  for  the  foolish  love  of  a  girl 
>  possesses  neither  worth  nor 
utation." 

More,"    exclaimed   the  king, 

)  not  speak  of  her  in  this  man- 

!    She  is  young  and  thoughtless, 

in  her  heart  she  is  devoted  to 
tt 

That  is,"  replied  More,  "she 
entirely  devoted  to  the  crown  ; 

loves  dearly  the  honors  of  roy- 
,  and  her  pride  is  doubly  flat- 
rd." 

More,"  said  the  king,  "  I  for- 
i  you  for  speaking  thus  to  me ; 
r  severe  morals,  your  austere 
ucs,  have  not  ])ermitted  you  to 
erience  the  torments  of  love, 

that  is  why,"  he  added  gloomily, 
)u  cannot  comprehend  its  irre- 
ible  impulses  and  true  senti- 
us." 

Nothing  that  is  known  to  one 


man  is  unknown  to  another,"  re- 
plied More.  "  Love,  in  itself,  is  a 
sublime  sentiment  that  comes  from 
God  ;  but,  alas  !  men  drag  it  in  the 
dust,  like  all  else  they  touch,  and  too 
often  mistake  the  appearance  for  the 
reality.  To  love  anyone,  O  myking !" 
continued  More,  "is  it  not  to  pre- 
fer them  in  all  things  above  your- 
self, to  consider  yourself  as  no- 
thing, and  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
without  regret  all  that  you  would 
wish  to  possess  V* 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry  VIIL  ;  "  and 
that  is  the  way  I  love  Anne — more 
than  my  life,  more  than  the  entire 
world  !" 

"  No,  no,  sire  !"  exclaimed  More, 
"  don't  tell  me  that.  No,  don't  say 
you  love  her;  say  you  love  the  plea- 
sure she  affords  you,  the  attractions 
she  possesses,  which  have  charmed 
your  senses — in  a  word,  acknow- 
ledge that  you  love  yourself  in  her, 
and  consider  well  that  the  day 
when  nature  deprives  her  of  her 
gifts  and  graces  your  memory  will 
no  longer  represent  her  to  you  but 
as  an  insipid  image,  worthy  only  of 
a  scornful  oblivion !  Ah  !  if  you 
loved  her  truly,  you  would  act  in 
a  different  manner.  You  would 
never  have  considered  aught  but 
her  happiness  and  her  interests; 
you  would  blush  for  her,  and  you 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  the 
thought  of  the  shame  with  which 
you  have  not  hesitated  to  cover 
her  yourself  in  the  eyes  of  all  your 
court !" 

**  Perhaps,"  .  .  .  replied  Henry 
in  a  low  and  altered  voice.  "  But 
she — she  loves  me  ;  I  cannot  doubt 
that." 

**  She  loves  the  King  of  Eng- 
land !"  replied  More  excitedly, 
"  but  not  Henry ;  she  loves  the 
mighty  prince  who  ignominiously 
bends  his  neck  beneath  the  yoke 
which  she  pleases  to  impose  on 
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him.  But  poor  and  destitute,  her 
glance  would  never  have  fallen 
upon  you.  Proud  of  her  beauty, 
vain  of  her  charms,  she  holds  you 
like  a  conquered  vassal  whom  she 
governs  by  a  gesture  or  a  word. 
She  loves  riches,  honors,  and  the 
pleasures  with  which  you  surround 
her.  She  is  dazzled  by  the  dclat  of 
the  high  rank  you  occupy,  and,  to 
attain  it,  she  fears  not  to  purchase 
it  at  the  price  of  your  soul  and  all 
that  you  possess.  What  matters 
to  her  the  care  of  your  honor  or 
the  love  of  your  subjects?  Has 
she  ever  said  to  you  :  *  Henry,  I 
love  you,  but  your  duty  separates 
you  from  me;  be  great,  be  virtu- 
ous*? Has  she  said:  *  Catherine, 
your  wife,  is  my  sovereign,  and  I 
recognize  no  other'?  Do  you  not 
hear  the  voice  of  your  people  saying 
to  your  children  :  '  You  shall  reign 
over  us  *?  But  what  am  I  saying  ? 
No,  of  course  she  has  not  spoken 
thus ;  because  she  seeks  to  elevate 
herself,  she  thinks  of  her  own  ag- 
grandizement— to  see  at  her  feet 
men  whom  she  would  never  other- 
wise be  able  to  command." 

"  What  shall    I  do,  then,  what 
shall  1  do?"  cried  Henry  dolor- 
j  oil  sly. 

Marry  Anne  Loleyn,"  re])lied 
Thomas  More  coolly  ;  *'  you  should 
do  it,  since  you  have  broken  olT  her 
marriage  with  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. If  not,  send  her  away 
from  court." 

I  will  do  it !  .  .  .  No,  I  will 
not  do  it  !"  he  exclaimed,  almost  in 
the  same  breath.  *'  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  do  it." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  never  intend 
to  do  it,"  replied  More.  We  can 
always  accomplish  what  we  re- 
solve." 

No,  no,"  replied  Henry  ;  "  we 
cannot  always  do  what  we  wish. 
Everything   conspires  against  me. 


Tired  of  willing,  I  can  make 
thing  bend  to  my  will !  Of 
use  is  my  rcyal  power?  Ti 
happy  is  a  thing  impossible  !*' 

"Yes,  of  all  things  in  thi* 
most  impossible,"  answered  M 
"and  he  who  aspires  to  atta 
finds  his  miseries  redoubled  z 
very  moment  he  thinks  they 
terminate.  The  possession  o 
lawful  pleasures  is  poisoned  b 
remorse  that  follows  in  their  l 
and,  frightened  by  their  inse( 
and  short  duration,  we  are  pre 
ed  from  enjoying  them  in  quie 
and  peace." 

"Then,"  cried  Henry  ^ 
stamping  his  foot  violently  o 
floor,  "  we  had  better  be  dead. 

"Yes,"  replied  Thomas  ] 
"and  to-morrow  perhaps  we 
be!" 

"To-morrow !"  repeated  the 
as  if  struck  with  terror.  "  N 
More,  not  to-morrow.  .  .  .  1 1 
not  be  willing  now  to  appear  i 
presence  of  God." 

"Then,"  replied  More,  "  ho 
you  expect  to  live  peaceably 
condition  in  which  you  are  ; 
to  die  ?  In  a  few  hours,  or  at 
in  a  few  years  (that  is  as  c< 
as  the  light  of  day  which  s 
this  moment),  your  life  and 
will  have  to  end,  leaving  no 
more  than  regrets  for  the  pas 
fears  for  the  future." 

You  say  truly.  More,"  xt 
the  king;  "but  life  apj>ears  so 
to  us,  the  future  so  far  remc 
Is  it  necessary,  then,  that  we  I 
ways  thinking  of  it  and  sacri: 
our  pleasures  ?  .  .  .  Later— 
we  will  change.  Will  we  not 
more  time  then  to  think  of  it  ? 

"Ah!"  replied  More  sadly.'*; 
remains  very  little   time  to 
who  is  always  putting  off  unti 
morrow." 

As  he  heard  the  last  words, 
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s  face  grew  instantly  crimson, 
ept  More  with  him,  entertain- 
lim  with  his  trials  and  vexa- 
,  and  the  night  was  far  ad- 
2d  before  he  permitted  him  to 


iring  four  entire  days  the  king 
ined  shut  up  in  his  apartment, 
Anne  Boleyn  vainly  attempted 
in  admittance. 

jan while,  a  rumor  of  her  down- 
spread  rapidly  through  the 
:e.  The  courtiers  who  were 
stomed  to  attend  her  levSes  in 
er  numbers  and  much  more 
)ulously  than  those  of  Queen 
erine,  suddenly  discontinued, 
on  the  last  occasion  scarcely 
)f  them  made  his  appearance. 
'  also  took  great  care  to  pre- 
;  a  frigid  reserve  and  doubtful 
sness,  which  excited  to  the 
degree  her  alarm  and  that  of 
imbitious  family, 
le  latter  were  every  moment 
read  of  the  blow  that  seemed 
f  to  fall  upon  them.  In  this 
of  gloomy  disquiet  every 
mstance  was  anxiously  noted 
served  to  excite  their  appre- 
ons.  They  continually  dis- 
jd  among  themselves  the  arri- 
f  the  despatches  from  Rome, 
lature  of  which  they  suspected 
the  very  long  time  Sir  Thomas 
;  had  remained  with  the  king. 
\  they  refreshed  their  mcmo- 
vith  reflections  on  the  inflexi- 
everity  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
Id  attachment  for  Queen  Cath- 
— an  attachment  which  the 
ition  of  More  had  never  inter- 
;d,  as  they  had  hoped  would  be 
:ase.  Finally,  the  sincerity  of 
lature  and  the  estimation  in 
h  he  was  held  by  the  king 
I  them,  with  great  reason,  ap- 
end  the  influence  of  his  coun- 
Already   they   found  them- 


selves abandoned  by  almost  all  of 
those  upon  whose  support  they 
had  relied.  Suflblk,  leagued  with 
them  heretofore,  in  order  to  secure 
the  downfall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
now  regarded  them  in  their  dis- 
grace as  of  little  consequence  to 
one  so  closely  related  as  himself 
to  his  majesty  by  the  princess,  his 
wife.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  justly 
proud  of  his  birth,  his  wealth,  and 
his  reputation,  could  not  believe 
the  power  with  which  the  influence 
of  his  niece  had  clothed  him  in  the 
council  by  any  means  bound  him 
to  engage  in  or  compromise  him- 
self in  her  cause.  In  the  mean- 
time they  realized  that  they  would 
inevitably  be  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb or  make  a  last  and  desperate 
effort,  and  they  resolved  with  one 
accord  to  address  themselves  to 
Cromwell,  whose  shrewdness  and 
cunning,  joined  to  the  motives  of 
self-interest  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  him,  seemed  to  offer  them 
a  last  resort. 

Cromwell  immediately  under- 
stood all  the  beneflt  he  would  be 
likely  to  derive  from  the  situation 
whether  he  succeeded  or  failed  in 
the  cause  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
determined,  according  to  his  own 
expression,  to  "make  or  unmake." 
He  wrote  to  the  king,  demanding 
an  audience.  "  He  fully  realized," 
he  wrote,  with  his  characteristic 
adroitness,  "his  entire  incapacity 
for  giving  advice,  but  neither  his 
devoted  affection  nor  his  sense  of 
duty  would  permit  him  to  remain 
silent  when  he  knew  the  anxiety 
his  sovereign  was  suffering.  It 
might  be  deemed  presumptuous  in 
him  to  say  it,  but  he  believed  all 
the  difficulties  embarrassing  the 
king  arose  from  the  timidity  of  his 
advisers,  who  were  misled  by  exte- 
rior appearances  or  deceived  by 
the  opinions  of  the  vulgar." 
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The  king  immediately  granted 
him  an  audience,  although  his  usual 
custom  was  to  remain  entirely  se- 
cluded and  alone  while  laboring 
under  these  violent  transports  of 
passion.  He  hoped  that  Cromwell 
might  be  able  to  present  his  opin- 
ions with  such  ability  as  would  at 
least  be  sufficient  to  divert  him 
from  the  wretchedness  he  experi- 
enced. 

Cromwell  appeared  before  him 
with  eyes  cast  down  and  affecting 
an  air  of  sadness  and  constraint. 

"  Sire/'  he  said,  as  he  approached 
the  king,  "  yesterday,  even  yester- 
day, I  was  happy — yes,  happy  in 
the  thought  of  being  permitted  to 
present  myself  before  your  majesty; 
because  it  seemed  to  me  I  might 
be  able  to  offer  some  consolation 
for  the  anxieties  you  experience 
by  reminding  you  that  nothing 
shcnikl  induce  you  to  pause  in  your 
efloris  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  state.  But 
to  day,  in  appearing  before  you,  I 
know  not  what  to  say.  This  morn- 
ing Lady  Boleyn,  being  informed 
tliat  I  was  to  have  the  liappiness 
of  seeing  your  majesty,  sent  for  me 
and  charged  me  witli  the  commis- 
sion of  asking  your  majesty's  per- 
mission for  her  to  withdraw  from 
court." 

*'What!"  exclaimed  Henry,  ris- 
ing hastily  to  his  feet,  "she  wishes 
to  leave  me  1 — she,  my  only  happi- 
jjcss,  my  only  joy?  Never!" 

"  I  have  found  her,"  continued 
(Cromwell,  seeming  not  to  remark 
the  painful  uneasiness  he  had  arous- 
,ed  in  the  king's  mind — 1  have 
found  her  plunged  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  grief.  She  was  almost 
deprived  of  consciousness;  her 
beautiful  eyes  were  weighed  down 
with  tears,  her  long  hair  hanging 
neglected  around  her  shoulders ; 
and   her   pale,  transparent  cheek 


made  her  resemble  a  delicate 
rose  bowed  on  its  Render  ster 
fore  the  violence  of  the  ter 
*Go,  my  dear  Cromwell,'  sht 
to  me  with  a  tremulous  voic 
sweet  as  the  soft  expiring 
of  an  aeolian  lyre — *  go,  say 
king,  to  my  lord,  I  a^k  his  p 
sion  to  retire  this  day  to  my  f; 
country-seat.  I  know  that 
surrounded  by  enemies,  but, 
favored  by  his  protection,  j 
not  feared  their  malice.  Bi 
I  feel,  and  cannot  doubt  it, 
become  their  victim,  since 
have  succeeded  in  prejudicii 
sovereign  against  me  to  si 
extent  that  he  refuses  to  he 
defence.*  " 

**What  can  she  be  afra 
here cried    the  king, 
would   dare   offend    her  i 
palace  ?" 

"  Who  will  be  able  to  defei 
if  your  majesty  abandons  hei 
plied  Cromwell  in  a  haught; 
feigning  to  forget  the  huml 
meanor  he  had  assumed,  anc 
tally  applauding  the  success 
stratagem.  "  Has  she  not 
up  all  for  you  1  Every  d, 
has  wounded  by  her  refas: 
greatest  lords  of  the  realn 
have  earnestly  sued  for  her 
and  hand;  but  she  has  co:i 
refused  to  listen  to  them  h 
of  the  love  she  bears  for  yc 
ways  preferring  the  unccrtai 
of  one  day  becoming  yours 
the  brilliant  advantages  ( 
wealthiest  suitors  she  has 
urged  to  accept.  But  to-day 
her  honor  is  attacked,  whe 
banish  her  from  your  presen- 
feels  she  will  not  have  the  c< 
to  endure  near  you  such  wre 
ness,  and  she  asks  to  be  per 
to  withdraw  from  court  at 
and  for  ever  !" 

"  For  ever  V  repeated  the 
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►mwell,  has  she  said  that  ? 
I  you  hea^j^  her  right?  No, 
iwell,  you  are  mistaken  !  I 
r  her  better  than  you."  And 
urned  on  Cromwell  a  keen, 
inizing  glance. 

,t  nothing  could  daunt  this 
cious  man. 

ihe  said  all  I  have  told  you," 
sd  the  hypocrite,  with  the  cool- 
assurance,  raising  his  head 
htily.   "  Would  I  dare  to  repeat 

I  have  not  heard  And  your 
sty  can  imagine  that  my  de- 
►n  has  alone  induced  me  to 
me  the  bearer  of  so  painful  a 
age  ;  for  I  could  not  believe 

majesty  had  ceased  to  love 

Never!"  cried  the  king, 
v^er  have  I  for  one  moment 
rd  to  adore  her !    But  listen, 

Cromwell,  and  be  convinced 
•w  wretched  I  am  !  Yesterday 
eived  from  Rome  the  most  dis- 
ing  intelligence.  I  had  writ- 
he pope  a  letter,  signed  by  a 

number  of  lords  of  my  court 

bishops  of  the  kingdom,  in 
li  they  expressed  the  fears 
entertained  of  one  day  seeing 
lames  of  civil  war  break  out 
is  country  if  I  should  die  with- 
iiale  heirs,,  as  there  would  be 
ids  for  contesting  the  right  of 
laughter  Mary  to  the  throne 
le  score  of  her  legitimacy.  But 
ng  can  move  him." 

:re  the  king  rose,  furiously  in- 
mt.    "  He  has  answered  this 
ion,"  he  cried,  walking  with 
ed  strides  up  and  down  the 
;  "  and  how  ? ...  By  my  faith, 
I  scarcely  repeat  it.  .  .  .  That 
>ardpns  the  terms  they  have 
in    their   letter,  attributing 
to  the  affection  they  bear  for 
that  he  is  under  still  greater 
ations  to  me  than  they  have 


mentioned ;  that  it  is  not  his  fault 
if  the  affair  of  the  divorce  remains 
undecided ;  that  he  has  sent  legates 
to  England ;  that  the  queen  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  them,  and  appeal- 
ed from  all  they  have  done  ;  that 
he  has  tried  vainly  in  every  possi- 
ble way  to  terminate  the  affair  ami- 
cably; and,  furthermore,  *  You  will, 
perhaps,  be  ready  to  say,*  he  writes, 
*  that,  being  under  so  many  obliga- 
tions to  the  king  as  I  am,  I  should 
waive  all  other  considerations  and 
accord  him  absolutely  everything 
he  asks.*  Although  that  would  be 
sovereignly  unjust,  yet  he  can  con- 
clude nothing  else  from  their  letter; 
that  they  reflect  not  on  the  queen 
having  represented  to  him,  that  all 
Christendom  is  scandalized  because 
they  would  attempt  to  annul  a  mar- 
riage contracted  sp  many  years  ago, 
at  the  request  of  two  great  kings 
and  under  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope — a  marriage  confirmed  by  the 
birth  of  several  children !  And 
what  else?  Let  me  see :  .  .  .  That 
if  I  rely  on  the  opinion  of  several 
doctors  and  universities,  he  refers, 
on  his  part,  to  the  law  of  God  upon 
the  sanctity  and  unity  of  marriage, 
and  the  highest  authorities  taken 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  writers  ; 
that  the  decisions  of  the  universities 
which  I  bring  forward  are  support- 
ed by  no  proofs;  he  cannot  de- 
cide finally  upon  that,  and,  if  he 
should  precipitate  his  judgment, 
they  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
avert  the  evils  with  which  it  is 
said  England  is  threatened ;  that 
he  desires  as  much  as  they  that  I 
may  have  male  heirs,  but  he  is  not 
God  to  give  them  to  me  ;  he  has 
no  greater  wish  than  to  please  me 
as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  without 
at  the  same  lime  violating  all  the 
laws  of  justice  and  equity;  and, 
finally,  he  conjures  them  to  cease 
demanding  of  him  things  that  are 
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opposed  to  his  conscience,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  spared  the  pain  of 
refusing!  Mark  that  well,  Crom- 
well— the  pain  of  refusing  !  Thus, 
^  you  see,  after  having  tried  every- 
thing, spent  everything,  and  used 
every  possible  means,  what  remains 
now  for  me  to  hope 

"All  that  you  wish,"  replied 
Cromwell;  "everything  without 
exception  !  Why  permit  yourself 
to  be  governed  by  those  who  ought 
to  be  your  slaves  ?  Among  all  the 
clergy  who  surround  you,  and  whom 
you  are  able  to  reduce,  if  you 
choose,  to  mendicity,  can  you  not 
find  a  priest  who  will  marry  you  ? 
If  I  were  King  of  England,  I  would 
very  soon  convince  them  that  the 
happiness  of  ih^ir  lives  depended 
entirely  upon  mine  !  Threaten  to 
withdraw  from  the  authority  of 
Rome,  and  you  will  very  soon  see 
them  yielding,  on  their  knees,  to  all 
vour  demands." 

Cromwell,"  said  Henry  VIII., 
I  admire  your  spirit  and  the  bold- 
ness of  the  measures  you  advocate. 
From  this  moment  I  open  to  you 
the  door  of  my  council.  Remem- 
ber the  kindness  and  the  signal 
favor  with  which  I  have  honored 
you.  However,  your  inexperienc- 
ed zeal  carries  you  too  far ;  you  for- 
get tliat  the  day  I  would  determine 
really  to  separate  myself  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  I  would  become 
schismatic,  and  the  people  would 
refuse  to  obey  me.  Moreover  I 
am  a  Catholic,  and  I  wish  to  die 
one." 

"  What  of  that  ?"  replied  Crom- 
wcll»  **  Am  I  not  also  a  Catholic  } 
Because  your  majesty  frightens  the 
pope,  will  he  cease  to  exist  }  De- 
clare to  him  that  from  this  day  you 
no  longer  recognize  his  authority; 
that  you  forbid  the  clergy  paying 
their  tithes  to,  or  receiving  from 
him  their  nominations.    You  will 


see,  then,  if  tne  next  day  yom 
ent  marriage  is  i^gt  annulled 
the  one  you  wish  to  contra 
proved  and  ratified." 

"  Do  you  really  believe  it  ? 
the  king. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied 
well. 

"No,"  said  the  king.  "] 
thing  utterly  impossible;  1 
shops  would  refuse  to  accede 
such  requirements,  and  they 
be  right.  They  know  too  w 
it  is  essential  for  the  chu 
have  a  head  in  order  to  m 
her  unity,  and  without  it  i 
would  follow  but  confusion  a 
order." 

"  Well !  who  can  preven 
majesty  from  becoming  y< 
that  head  ?"  exclaimed  Crc 
"  Is  England  not  actually  a  n 
now  with  two  heads,  one  ol 
wanting  a  thing,  and  the  oth< 
Follow  the  example  given  3 
those  German  princes  who  ai 
ing  themselves  from  the  yoke 
has  humbled  them  for  so 
years  before  the  throne  of  a  1 
who  is  a  stranger  alike  to  t 
fections  and  their  interests  ! 
everything  anomalous  will 
itself,  and  your  subjects  ce 
believe  that  any  other  tlian 
self  is  entitled  to  their  hom 
submission." 

"You  are  right,  little 
well!"  cried  Henry  VIII 
seductive  and  perfidious  dis 
flattering  at  the  same  tin 
guilty  passion  and  the  an 
that  divided  his  soul.  "Bu 
would  you  proceed  about  exe 
this  marvellous  project,  of  w 
thought  had  already  crosse 
own  mind.^ — for,  as  I  have  ju; 
you,  the  clergy  will  refuse  tc 
me,  and  I  shall  then  have  no  r 
of  compelling  them." 
"Your  consideration  and 
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make  you  forget/*  replied 
nwell  adroitly,  afraid  of  wound- 
:he  king's  pride,  "  the  statutes 
raemunire  offer  you  means  both 
and  easy.    Is  it  not  by  those 

they  have  tried  Wolsey  before 
Parliament  ?    In  condemning 

they  have  condemned  them- 
es, and  have  made  themselves 
nable  to  the  same  penalties. 

have  them  all  in  your  power, 
eaten  to  punish  them  in  their 
,  if  they  refuse  to  lake  the  oath 
lowledging  you  as  head  of  the 
eh ;  and  do  it  fearlessly  if  they 

attempt  to  resist  you." 
Well,   little    Cromwell,"  said 
ry  VIII.,  slapping  him  fami- 
y  on  the  shoulder,  "  I  observe 

great  satisfaction  your  cool- 

and  the  variety  of  resources 

have  at  command.  You  see 
ything  at  a  glance  and  fear  no- 
g.  I  have  made  all  these  ob- 
ions  only  to  hear  how  you 
Id  meet  them.  Here,  take 
e  Roman  documents,  read  them 
•ourself,  and  you  will  be  better 

to  appreciate  their  contents; 
e  I  go  and  beg  Anne  to  forget 
wrongs  I  so  cruelly  reproach 
elf  with  having  inflicted  on  her." 
lying  this,  Henry  VIII.  went 

and  Cromwell  followed  him 

his  eyes  as  he  walked  through 
long  gallery. 

n  ironical  smile  hovered  over 
thin  and  bloodless  lips  as  he 
:hed  him.  *'  Go,  go,"  he  mur- 
ed to  himself,  "  throw  yourself 
le  feet  of  your  silly  mistress,  and 
her  pardon  for  wishing  her  to 
queen  of  England.  They  are 
id,  very  grand,  these  kings,  and 
they  find  themselves  very  often 
I  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of 
e  low  and  crafty  flatterer! 
spicable  creature  !*  they  will 
Yes,  I  am  despicable  in  the 
i  of  many;  and  yet  they  pre- 


pare, by  my  advice,  to  overthrow 
the  pillars  of  the  church,  in  order 
to  enrich  me  with  its  consecrated 
spoils." 

He  laughed  a  diabolical  laugh  ; 
then  suddenly  his  face  grew  dark, 
and  a  fierce,  malignant  gleam  shot 
from  his  eyes.  "Go,"  he  contin- 
ued— "  go,  prince  as  false  as  you  are 
wicked.  I,  at  least,  am  your  equal 
in  cunning  and  duplicity.  You 
were  not  created  for  good,  and  the 
odious  voice  of  More  will  call  you 
in  vain  to  the  path  of  virtue.  My 
tongue — ay,  mine — is  to  you  far 
sweeter  I  It  carries  a  poison  that 
you  will  suck  with  eager  lips.  The 
son  of  the  poor  fuller  will  make 
you  his  partner  in  crime.  He  will 
recline  with  you  on  your  velvet 
throne,  and  perfidious  cruelty  will 
unite  us  heart  and  soul !  .  .  .  Go, 
seek  that  fool  whom  you  adore  and 
who  will  weary  you  yery  soon,  and 
the  vile,  ambitious  father  who  has 
begotten  her.  But,  for  me !  .  .  . 
destroy  your  kingdom,  profane  the 
sanctuary,  light  the  funeral  pyre, 
and  compel  all  those  to  mount  it 
who  shall  oppose  the  laws  Cromwell 
will  dictate  to  you  !  Two  ferocious 
beasts  to-day  share  the  throne  of 
England  !  You  will  surfeit  me  with 
gold,  and  I  will  make  you  drunk 
with  blood  !  You  shalW  proclaim 
aloud  what  I  shall  have  whispered 
in  your  ear  !  Ha  !  who  of  the  two 
will  be  really  king — Henry  VIII. 
or  Cromwell?  Why,  Cromwell, 
without  doubt;  because  he  was 
born  in  the  mire.  He  has  learned 
how  to  fly  while  the  other  was  be- 
ing fledged  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  crown  !  You  have  been  reared 
within  these  walls  of  gold,"  contin- 
ued Cromwell,  surveying  the  mag- 
nificent adornings  of  the  royal 
chamber;  "these  exquisite  per- 
fumes, escaping  from  fountains  and 
flowers,  have  always  surround  you. 
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You  have  never  known,  like  me, 
abandonment  and  want,  suffered 
from  cold  and  hunger  in  a  thatched 
cottage,  and  imbibed  the  hatred, 
fostered  in  those  abodes  of  wretch- 
edness, against  the  rich  ;  but  I  have 
cherished  that  rage  in  my  inmost 
soul !  There  it  burns  like  a  con- 
suming fire!  I  will  have  a  palace. 
I  will  have  power  and  be  feared. 
Servile  courtiers  shall  fawn  at  my 
feet,  adulation  shall  surround  me. 
I  would  grasp  the  entire  world,  and 
yet  the  cry  of  my  soul  would  be, 
More,  still  more  !*' 

Saying  this,  Cromwell  threw  him- 
self into  the  king's  arm-chair,  and, 
pushing  contemptuously  from  him 
the  papers  he  had  taken  to  read, 
abandoned  himself  entirely  to  the 
furious  thirst  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion that  devoured  him. 

The  curfew  had  already  sounded 
many  hours,  and  profound  silence 
reigned  over  the  city.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  throughout  the 
dark  and  winding  streets,  save  the 
boisterous  shouts  of  some  midnight 
revellers  returning  from  a  party  of 
pleasure,  or  tlie  dreary  and  mono- 
tonous song  of  a  besotted  inebriate 
as  he  staggered  toward  his  home. 

In  the  mansion  of  the  PVench 
ambassador,  however,  no  one  had 
retired;  and  young  De  Vaux,  im- 
patiently waiting  the  return  of  M. 
du  IJellay,  pa(ed  with  measured 
tread  up  and  down  the  large  hall 
where  for  many  hours  supper  had 
been  served. 

ANcary  with  listening  for  tlie 
sound  of  footsteps,  and  hearing 
only  the  mournful  sighing  of  tlie 
night-wind,  he  at  length  seated  iiini- 
self  before  the  fire  in  a  great  tapes- 
tried arm-chair  whose  back,  rising 
high  above  his  head,  turned  over 
in  tlie  form  of  a  canopy,  and  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  a  saint  re- 


posing in  the  depths  of  his 
For  a  long  timg  he  watch 
sparks  as  they  flew  upwar 
the  fire,  then,  taking  a  boo 
his  pocket,  he  opened  it  atn 
but  before  reaching  the  bot 
the  first  page  his  eyes  cloj 
book  fell  from  his  hands, 
sank  into  a  profound  slec 
which  he  was  aroused  onl 
noise  made  by  the  amba 
servants  on  the  arrival  < 
master. 

M.  de  Vaux,  being  s 
aroused  from  sleep,  arose  h 
his  feet  on  seeing  the  ami 
enter. 

'*I  have  waited  for  you 
greatest  imp^ience,*'  he  e: 
with  a  suppressed  yawn. 

*'Say,  rather,  you  ha\ 
sleeping  soundly  in  your 
replied  M.  du  Bellay, 
"  Here  !"  he  continued, 
toward  the  valets  who 
him,  "  take  my  cloak  and 
then  leave  us  ;  you  can  rci 
table  in  the  morning." 

Obedient  to  their  master 
they  lighted  several  moi 
and  retired,  not  witlioul 
however,  at  losing  the 
nity  of  catching,  during 
past,  a  word  that  might  ii; 
fied  their  curiosity  as  to  t 
of  iM.  du  Bellay  having  i 
at  the  king's  palace  until  s< 
hour. 

Well,  monsieur  !  wl 
been  done  at  last  ?"  e:u 
quired  young  De  Vaux  as 
they  had  left. 

In  truth,  I  cannot  yet 
/lend  it  myself,"  replied  Di 
'*  In  si)ite  of  all  my  efnirt 
been  impossible  to  clearly 
the  knot  of  intrigue.  Thi 
ing,  as  you  know,  nothing  \ 
cd  of  but  the  downfall  o 
Boleyn.     I    was  dclighte 
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hrow  would  have  disiv-nsed 
om  all  obligations.    Now  the 

is  a  greater  fool  about  her 
ever,  and,  unless  (Jod  himself 
.*s  a  blow  to  sever  tlicni.  I  be- 
nothing  will  cure  him  of  his 
lation.    As  I  entered,  his  first 

was  to  demand  why  I  had 
so  long  in  presenting  myself. 
/  I  replied,  *  I  have  come  with 
tmost  haste,  1  assure  you,  and 
lere  ready  to  execute  any  or- 
it  may  please  you  to  give  !*  " 
Listen,'  he  then  said  to  me.   *  I 

several  things  to  tcli  you ; 
he  first  of  all  is  to  warn  you 
y  determination  to  arrest  Car- 

Wolsey.  I  am  aware  that 
have  manifested  a  great  deal 
iterest  in  him;  .  .  .  that  you 
even  gone  to  see  him  when 
as  sick  ;  .  .  .  but  that  is  of  no 
:quence.  I  am  far  from  bc- 
jg  that  you  are  in  any  manner 
irned  in  the  treason  he  has 
tated  against  me.  Therefore 
i-e  wished  to  advise  you,  that 
may  feel  no  apprehension  on 
account/  I  was  struck  with 
ishmelU.  *  What !  sire,'  I  at 
.nswered,  *  the  cardinal  betray 

Why,  he  is  virtually  banished 
England,  where  he  occupies 
L'lf,  they  say,  only  in  doing 
s  of  charity  and  mercy.'  *I 
'  what  1  say  to  you,'  replied 
ing;  *  his  own  servants  accuse 
>f  conspiring  against  the  state. 
I  shall  myself  examine  into 
epths  of  this  accusation.  In 
leantime  he  shall  be  removed 
e  Tower,  and  1  will  send  Sir 
h  with  ins{ructions  to  join  the 
of  NorthumlK^rland,  in  order 
rest  Wolsey  at  C'awood  Castle, 
c  he  is  now  established.*  " 
s  it  possible  ?"  cried  I)e  Vaux, 
riipting  M.  du  Bellay.  "  That 
rtunatc  cardinal  !  Who  could 
brought  down  this  new  storm 
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on  his  head }  M.  du  Bellay,  do 
you  believe  him  capable  of  com- 
mitting this  crime,  even  if  it  were 
in  his  power 

*'  1  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it," 
replied  M.  du  Bellay,  "  and  I  know 
not  who  has  excited  this  new  storm 
of  persecution.  I  have  tried  every 
possible  means  to  ascertain  from 
the  king,  but  he  constantly  evaded 
my  questions  by  answering  in  a 
vague  and  obscure  manner.  I 
have  been  informed  in  the  palace 
that  he  had  seen  no  person  during 
the  day,  excej)t  Cromwell,  Lady 
Boleyn,  and  the  Duke  of  .Suffolk. 
Might  this  not  be  the  result  of  a 
plot  concocted  between  them  ? 
Tins  is  only  a  conjecture,  and  we 
may  never  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
affair.  But  let  us  pass  on  to  mat- 
ters of  more  importance.  The 
mistress  is  in  high  favor  again. 
The  king  is  determined  to  marry 
her,  and  has  proclaimed  in  a  threat- 
ening manner  that  he  will  separate 
himself  from  the  communion  of 
Rome,  and  no  more  permit  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
to  be  recognized  in  his  kingdom. 
He  demands  that  the  King  of 
France  shall  do  the  same,  and 
rely  on  his  authority  in  following 
his  example." 

"What!"  cried  De  Vaux,  as- 
tounded by  this  intelligence.  "And 
how  have  you  answered  him,  my 
lord  .>" 

"  I  said  all  that  I  felt  authoriz- 
ed or  could  say,"  replied  Du  Ikd- 
lay  ;  **  but  what  means  shall  we  use 
to  persuade  a  man  so  far  trans- 
ported and  subjugated  by  his  pas- 
sions that  he  seems  to  be  a  fool — no 
longer  capable  of  reasoning,  of  com- 
prehending cither  his  duty,  the 
laws,  or  the  future  }  I  have  held 
up  to  him  the  disruption  of  his 
kingdom,  the  horrors  that  give 
birth  to  a  war  of  religion,  the 
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blood  that  it  would  cause  him  to 
spill." 

**  *  I  shall  spill  as  much  of  it  as 
may  be  necessary,'  he  replied,  *  to 
make  them  yield.  They  will  have 
their  choice.  Already  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clergy  have  been 
ordered  to  assemble.  Well!  they 
shall  decide  among  themselves 
which  is  preferable — death,  exile, 
or  obedience  to  my  will.' 

"  Whilst  saying  this,"  continued 
M.  du  Bellay,  with  a  gloomy  ex- 
pression, ..."  he  played  with 
a  bunch  of  roses,  carelessly  plucking 
off  the  leaves  with  his  fingers." 

"But  what  has  been  able  to 
bring  the  king,  in  so  short  a  time, 
to  such  an  extremity  V  asked  De 
Vaux,  whose  eyes,  full  of  astonish- 
ment and  anxiety,  interrogated 
those  of  M.  du  Bellay. 

"  His  base  passions,  without 
doubt ;  and,  still  more,  the  vile  flat 
tery  coming  from  some  one  of  those 
he  has  taken  into  favor,"  replied 
Du  Bellay  impatiently. 
"  I  tried  in  vain  to  discover  who 
tlie  arch-hypocrite  could  be,  but  the 
king  was  never  for  a  momenl  thrown 
oflliis  guard  ;  he  constantly  repeat- 
ed :  *y  have  resolved  on  this;  / 
will  do  that  I'  ...  1  shall  find 
out,  however,  hereafter,"  continued 
Du  Bellay;  *' but  at  present  lam 
in  ignorance." 

"  lias  he  said  anything  to  you 
about  the  grand  master  ?"  asked 
De  Vaux. 

"  No ;  but  it  seems  he  has  been 
very  much  exercised  on  account 


of  the  cordial  reception  C'n 
Duprat  gave  Campeggio  ^ 
passed   through  France, 
man  has  behaved  very  badl 
me,'  he  said  sharply.  '1 
lenient  as  to  let  him  leave 
dom  unmolested,  after  hav 
tated  a  long  time*  whether 
not  punish  him  severely  foi 
duct;  and,  behold,  one 
ministers  receives  and  tr 
with  the  utmost  magnificei 
/  "I  assured  him  no  con 
should  be  attached  to  that 
stance,  and  pretended  that 
lor  Duprat  was  so  fond 
cheer  and  grand  display 
doubtless  been  too  happy 
an   opportunity    of  para< 
wealth  and  luxury  before 
of  a  stranger. 

"He   then   renewed  th 
against  Wolsey.    *  If  tha 
case,'  he  exclaimed,  *  this 
a  malady  common  to  all  \\\k 
cellors;  for  my  lord  care 
also  preparing  to  give  a  ro> 
tion  in  the  capital  of  his 
York;  but,  unfortunately/ 
with  an  ironical  sneer,  *  1 
to  be  his  master,  and  we  Ii: 
what  interfered  with  his  \Ai 
then  attacked  the  i)0]>e, 
king;  and  finally,  while 
of  midnight  was  striking,  e 
with  anger  and  exciteiner 
great  relief,  he  permitted 
tire.    Now,"  added  M.  di 
"  we  will  have  to  spend  th( 
the  night  in  writing,  and  to 
the  courier  must  be  despat 
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r  February,  1848,  Louis  Phi- 
i  was  driven  from  his  throne  by 
people  of  Paris,  and  the  Repub- 
vas  proclaimed.    This  revolu- 

rapidly  spread  over  the  whole 
Europe.  The  shock  was  most 
tnt  in  Germany,  where  every- 
5  was  in  readiness  for  a  general 
urst.  Most  of  the  govern- 
ts  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
liar  will  and  to  make  impor- 
concessions.  New  cabinets 
:  formed  in  Wiirtemberg,  Darm- 
t,  Nassau,  and  Hesse.  Lewis 
avaria  was  forced  to  abdicate, 
over  and  Saxony  held  out  until 
in  and  Vienna  were  invaded  by 
•evolutionary  party,. when  they 
succumbed.  On  the  13th  of 
z\\  the  Vienna  mob  overthrew 
Austrian  ministry,  and  Met- 
ch  fled  to  England.  Italy 
Hungary  revolted.    Berlin  was 

all  summer  by  an  ignorant 
luiionary    faction.      In  Sep- 
»er   fierce    and    bloody  riots 
e  out  in  Frankfort. 
>pular  meetings,  secret  socie- 

revolutionary  clubs,  violent 
imations,  and  inflammatory  aj)- 
i  through  the  press  kept  all 
nany  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
isional  outbreaks  among  the 
an  try,  followed  by  i)il]age  and 
idiarism,  Increased  the  general 
iision. 

was  during  tliis  time  of  wild 
ement  that  the  elections  for 
mperial  Parliament  were  held, 
this  assembly  many  avowed 
st3,  pantheists,  communists, 
Jacobins  were  chosen — men 


who  fully  agreed  with  Hecker 
when  he  declared  that  "  there 
were  six  plagues  in  Germany — the 
princes,  the  nobles,  the  bureau- 
crats, the  capitalists,  the  parsons, 
and  the  soldiers.'*  The  parties  in  the 
Parliament  took  their  names  from 
their  positions  in  the  assembly  hall, 
and  were  called  the  extreme  left, 
the  left,  the  left  centre,  the  right 
centre,  the  right,  and  the  extreme 
right.  The  first  three  were  com- 
posed of  red  republicans,  Jacobins, 
and  liberals.  To  the  right  centre 
belonged  the  constitutional  libe- 
rals; and  on  the  right  and  riglit 
•centre  sat  the  Catholic  members, 
the  predecessors  of  the  party  of  the 
Centrum  of  the  present  day.  The 
extreme  right  was  occupied  by 
functionaries  and  bureaucrats, 
chiefly  from  Prussia.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  P'rankfort,  in  the  Grund- 
rechtCy  or  Fundamental  Rights  ^ 
which  it  proclaimed,  decreed  uni- 
versal suffrage,  abolished  all  the  po- 
litical rights  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
hereditary  chambers  in  all  the 
states  of  Germany,  set  aside  the 
existing  family  entails,  and,  though 
nominally  it  retained  the  imperial 
power,  degraded  the  emperor  to  a 
republican  president  by  giving  him 
merely  a  suspensive  veto. 

While  this  Parliament  was  sitting 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  Germany 
assembled  in  council  at  WUrzbiirg, 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  de- 
liberations, drew  up  a  Memorial  as 
firm  in  tone  as  it  was  clear  and  pre- 
cise in  expression,  in  which  they  . 
set  forth  the  claims  of  the  church. 
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To  bring  about,'*  they  said,  "  a 
separation  from  the  state — that  is 
to  say,  from  public  order,  which 
necessarily  rei)oses  on  a  moral 
and  religious  foundation — is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  church. 
If  the  state  will  perforce  separate 
from  the  church,  so  will  the 
church,  without  approving,  tolerate 
what  it  cannot  avoid  ;  and  when 
not  compelled  by  the  duty  of  self- 
preservation,  she  will  not  break  the 
bonds  of  union  made  fast  by  mu- 
tual understanding. 

"The  church,  entrusted  with  the 
solemn  and  holy  mission,  *  As  my 
Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  ye,' 
requires  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  mission,  whatever  the  form  of 
government  of  the  state  may  be, 
the  fullest  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. Her  holy  popes,  prelates, 
and  confessors  have  in  all  ages  will- 
ingly and  courageously  given  up 
their  life  and  blood  for  the  preser- 
vation of  this  inalienable  freedom." 

In  virtue  of  these  ])rinciples  the 
bishops,  in  this  Memorial,  claimed 
the  rii^lit  of  directing,  without  any 
interference  on  llie  part  of  tlic  state, 
theological  seminaries, andof  found- 
ing scJujols,  colleges,  and  all  kinds 
of  educational  cslablihhnienLs  ;  of 
exerting  cant^nical  control,  unfet- 
tered by  state  meddling,  over  the 
(:ondiK:t  of  their  clergy,  as  well.  as. 
that  of  introducing  into  tlieir  dio- 
ceses religions  (Orders,  congregations, 
and  pious  confraternities,  for  wliich 
they  demanded  the  saine  riglus 
which  tlie  new  political  coubtitution 
had  granted  to  secular  associations. 
I'inally,  they  asserted  their  riglu  to 
free  and  untrammelled  coniniiin:c:i- 
tion  with  the  Holy  See  ;  anti,  as  in- 
cluded in  til  is,  that  of  receiving  an  (.1 
l)ul.)lishing  all  papal  bulls,  briefs, 
and  other  documents  without  the 
Royal  Pl.icet,  which  they  declar- 
ed to  be  repugnant  to  the  honor 


and  dignity  of  the  ministeri 
ligion. 

The    Frankfort  Parliamei 
creed  the  total  separation  of  c 
and  state,  and  was  therefore 
pelled  to  guarantee  the.freed 
all  religions.    This  separati( 
sanctioned  by  the  Catholic 
bers  of  the  Assembly,  who 
upon  it  as  less  dangerous 
cause  of  religion  and  moralit 
ecclesiastical  Josephism. 
present  conflict  between  the 
and  the  German  Empire  tl 
tholic  party  has  again  dem 
and   in   vain,   the  separati* 
church  and    state.    In  re 
their  urgent  request.  Dr. 
clared  that  the   leading  mi 
Englai)d  and  America  are  i 
beginning  to  regret  that  the 
ernments  have    so    little  < 
over  the  ecclesiastical  organi: 
within  their  limits. 

Whilst  the  representatives 
German  people  at  Frankfor 
abolishing  the  privileges  of  i 
bles,  decreeing  the  sep:.rati 
church  and  state,  and  for 
the  standing^  armies,  tlie  ^ 
ments  were  (ju icily  gatlierin 
forces.  Marshal  Radet.?,!;] 
down  the  Italian  rcbcrii.)n, 
Windischgratz  quelled 
cracy  of  Vienna,  and  General 
gel  took  possession  of  Berlin 
out  a  battle.  Rus-ia,  at  t!:e  ; 
of  Austria,  sent  an  army  ir.to 
gary  to  destroy  the  robeli 
that  country,  and  ihc  di^tur! 
in  Bavaria  and  in  tlie  Bal 
were  suppressed  by  Prussian 
under  the  present  Emperor  o 
m:my.  The  representatives  > 
larger  states  withdrew  fro: 
Frankfort  Parliament,  w'lich 
died,  and  rin;illy,  aniidsc  i:ni 
conte:nj)t  and  neglect,  cani:: 
end  at  Stuttgart,  June  iS,  1S4 

Bat  the  liberties  of  the  c 
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5  not  lost.  In  Prussi»a,  as  we 
i  seen,  a  better  state  of  things 
begun  with  the  imprisonment 
le  heroic  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
837.  In  the  face  of  the  men- 
g  attitude  of  the  German  dem- 
its and  republicans,  Frederick 
jam  IV.  confirmed  the  liberties 
he  Catholic  Church  by  the  let- 
-patent  of  1847. 

'he  constitutions  of  December 
848,  and  January  31,  1850,  were 
vn  up  in  the  lurid  light  of 
revolution,  which  had  beaten 
rest  upon  the  house  of  Hohen- 
irn.  The  king  had  capitulated 
the  insurgents,  withdrawn  his 
iers  from  the  capitaJ,  and  aban- 
ed  Berlin,  and  with  it  the  whole 
e,  for  nine  months  to  the  ten- 
mercies  of  tlie  mob.  He  was 
ed  to  witness  the  most  revolt- 
spectacles.  The  dead  bodies 
lie  rioters  were  borne  in  pro- 
ion  under  the  windows  of  his 
ce,  while  the  r^lbble  shout- 
:o  him:    Fritz,  off  with  your 

;  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of 

experience,  that  we  should  find 
)e  constitution  of  1850  (articles 
.0  1 8  inclusive)  a  very  satisfac- 
recognition  of  the  rights  of 
church.  Why  these  paragraphs 
iting  the  cluirch  freedom  to 
ilate  and  administer  its  own 
rs ;  to  keep  possession  of  its 

revenues,  endowments,  and  es- 
ishments,  whether  devoted  to 
ship,  education,  or  beneficence  ; 

freely  to  communicate  with  tlie 
e,  were  inserted  in  the  constitu- 
,  we  know  from  Prince  Bis- 
ck  himself.  In  liis  speech  in 
Prussian  Upper  House,  March 

i<i-3  lie  affirmed  that  **  they 
e  introduced  at  a  time  when  the 
e  needed,  or  thought  it  needed, 
),  and  believed  that  it  would 

this  help  by  leaning  on  the 


Catliolic  Church.  It  was  prot)a- 
bly  led  to  this  belief  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  National  Assembly  of 
1848  all  the  electoral  districts  witli 
a  preponderant  Catholic  popula- 
tion returned — I  will  not  say  roy- 
alist representatives,  but  certainly 
men  who  were  the  friends  of  order, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Pro- 
testant districts." 

The  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1850  with  regard  to  the 
church  were  honorably  and  faith- 
fully carried  out  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  conflict. 
Never  since  the  Reformation  haJ 
the  church  in  Prussia  been  so  free, 
never  had  she  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress, whether  in  completing  her 
internal  organization  or  in  extend- 
ing her  influence.  The  Prussian 
liberals  and  atheists,  who  had 
fully  persuaded  themselves  tiiat 
without  the  wealth  and  aid  of  the 
state  the  Catholic  religion  would 
have  no  force,  were  amazed.  The 
influence  of  the  priests  over  the 
people  grew  in  proportion  as  they 
were  educated  more  thoroughly  in 
the  spirit  and  discipline  of  the 
church  under  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  bishops,  unfettered 
by  state  interference ;  the  number 
of  convents,  both  of  men  and  wo- 
men, rapidly  increased ;  associa- 
•tions  of  all  kinds,  scientific,  benevo- 
lent, and  religious,  spread  over  the 
land ;  religious  journals  and  re- 
views were  founded  in  which  Ca- 
tholic interests  were  ably  advocat- 
ed and  defended ;  and  all  the 
forces  of  the  church  were  unified 
and  guided  by  the  harmonious  ac- 
tion of  a  most  enlightened  and 
zealous  episcopate. 

This  was  the  more  astonishing 
as  the  Evangelical  Church,  whoso 
liberties  had  also  been  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution  of  1850,  had 
shown  itself  unable  to  profit  by  the 
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greater  freedom  of  action  which  it 
had  received.  In  fact,  the  Evangeli- 
cal Church  was  lifeless,  and  it  need- 
ed only  this  test  to  prove  its  want 
of  vitality.  It  was  a  state  creation, 
and  in  an  age  when  the  world  had 
ceased  to  recognize  the  divine 
right  of  kings  to  create  religions. 
It  was  only  in  1817  that  the  Luth- 
eran and  Calvinistic  churches  of 
Prussia,  together  with  the  very 
name  of  Protestant,  were  abolished 
l)y  royal  edict,  and  a  new  Prussian 
establishment,  under  the  title  of 

evangelical,'*  was  imposed  by  the 
civil  power  upon  a  Protestant  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  eight  millions, 
whose  religious  and  moral  sense 
was  so  dead  that  they  seemed  to 
regard  with  stolid  indifference  this 
interference  of  government  with  all 
that  freemen  deem  most  sacred 
in  life.  Acts  of  parliament  may 
make  "  establishments,"  but  they 
cannot  insj)ire  religious  faith  and 
life  ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that,  when  the  mummy  of 
evangelicalism  was  ])ut  out  into 
the  open  air  of  freedom  by  the  con- 
slituli(;n  of  1850,  it  should  have 
been  revealed  to  all  that  the.  thing 
was  (lead. 

Nevertheless,  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment continued  to  art  toward 
tlie  Catholic  Church  with  great  jus- 
tice, and  even  friendliness,  and  th^ 
war  against  Catholic  Austria  in  1866 
wrought  no  change  in  its  ecclesi- 
astiral  policy.  Kven  the  opening 
of  the  Vatican  Council  caused  no 
alarm  in  Prussia  ;  on  the  contrary, 
King  William,  as  it  was  generally 
believ  ed  at  least,  was  most  eivil  to 
th(^  Holy  Father;  and  Printx*  Bis- 
marck himself  at  that  time  saw  no 
reason  f(»r  apprehension,  though  he 
had  been  the  head  of  the  ministry 
already  eight  years.  To  what,  then, 
are  we  to  attribute  Prussia's  s'.ul- 
den  change  of  attitude  toward  tlie 


church  }  Who  began  the  p 
confiict,  and  what  was  its  \ 
cation  ? 

This  is  a  question  trhic 
been  much  discussed  in  the 
sian  House  of  Deputies  and 
where.  Prince  Bismarck  has  < 
asserted  in  the  House  of  De 
within  the  past  year  that  the 
cation  was  the  definition  of 
infallibility  by  the  Vatican  C 
on  the  1 8th  of  June,  187 
subsequently  the  hostile  attit 
the  party  of  the  Centrum  towa 
German  Empire. 

Herr  von  Kirchniann,  a  m 
of  the  German  Parliaraent  a 
the  Prussian  House  of  Depi 
national  liberal,  and  not  a  O 
but  in  the  main  a  sympathize 
the  spirit  of  the  Falk  legislati( 
recently  discussed  this  whol 
ject  with  great  ability,  and- 
as  it  is  possible  for  one  whob 
in  the  Hegelian  doctrine  iha 
state  is  the  present  god  " — al 
fairness.* 

To  Prince  Bismarck's  first 
tion,  that  tlie  definition  of 
infallibility  was  the  unj)aro 
offence,  which  has  been  so 
em]>hasized  by  Mr.  Gladstoi 
re-echoed  witli  parrot-like  1 
by  the  anti-Catholic  press  ( 
rope  and  America,  Hcrr  von 
mann  makes  tb.e  following  re 

"  It  is  dilBcult  to  understand 
experienced  a  statcsmnn  as  Prin 
marck  can  ascribe  to  this  decree 
council  such  pn.at  import:incc 
states  of  Europe,  and  pariicul. 
Prussia  and  Germany.  To  a  t! 
sitting  behind  his  books  sjch 
crcc,  it  may  be  allowed,  rais 
pear  to  l>e  something  portentou? 
taken  from  a  purely  theoretical 
point  and  according  to  the  letter, 
fallibility  of  the  Pope  in  all  quesl 

♦  D<rr  Culturkaui^f  fit  PrfUf^CK  un.i 
drnkcn — Considerations  on  the  ("ultarc 
in  Prussia" — von  J.  II.  voa  K;r«:}ijr...i:u. 
1875. 
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\  and  morals  j»:ivc3  him  unlimited 
.  over  all  human  action  ;  and 
.Catholic, when  called  upon  to  rc- 
liis  infallibility  as  part  of  his  faith, 
ivc  found  that  he  was  unable  to 
so  far;  but  a  statesman  ought  to 
how  to  distinguish,  especially 
there  is  question  of  the  Catholic 
I,  between  the  literal  import  of 
$  and  their  use  in  practical  life. 
Catholic  Church  as  a  whole,  this 
ility,  as  is  well  known,  has  existed 
e  earliest  times  ;  its  organ  hither- 
been  the  Ecumenical  Council  in 
with  the  Pope  ;  but  already  before 

was  disputed  whether  the  Pope 
lot  alone  act  as  the  organ  of  in- 
ity.  In  ivSyo  the  question  was  de- 
Ki  favor  of  the  Pope  ;  but  we  must 
cr  that  the  ecumenical  councils 
as  history  shows,  nearly  always 

their  decrees  in  accordance  with 
vs  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  this, 
f,  proves  that  the  change  made  in 
3  rather  one  of  form  than  of  es- 

Especially  false  is  it  to  maintain 

this  decrc<j  a  complete  revolution 

constitution  of  the  church  has 
nadc.  To  the  theorizer  we  might 
lie  abstract  possibility  that  some- 
>f  this  kind  might  some  day  or 
lappen  ;  but  such  posnhilitics  of 
ise  of  a  right  are  found  in  all  the 
IS  of  public  life,  in  the  state  and 
rcscntatives  as  well  as  in  the 
Even  in  constitutions  the  most 
ly  drawn  up  such  possibilities  are 
in  all  directions.  What  a  states- 
is  \o  consider  is  not  mere  possi- 
,  but  the  question  whether  the 
5or  of  such  right  is  not  compelled, 
iie  very  nature  of  things,  to  make 
nly  the  most  moderate  and  pro- 
se. So  long,  therefore,  as  the  PopS 
lot  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
,  that  constitution  remains,  pre- 
in  its  ancient  form,  such  as  it  has 
recognized  and  tolerated  by  the 
)r  centuries  ;  and  wherever  the  re- 
.  between  particular  states  and  the 
3f  Rome  have  *been  arranged  by 
dats,  these  too  remain  unchanged, 

the  states  themselves  find  it  con- 
t  to  depart  from  them.  We  sec,  in 
at  this  infallibility  of  the  Pope'has 
:ountry  of  Europe  or  America  al- 
)ne  jot  or  tittle  in  the  constitution 

Catholic  Church  ;  and  where  in 
liar  countries  such  changes  have 
place,  they  have  not  been  made  by 


the  ecclesiastical  government,  but  by  the 
state  and  in  its  interest.  In  Germany 
even,  and  in  Prussia  itself,  the  Pope  has, 
since  1870,  made  no  change  in  the  church 
constitution,  as  determined  by  the  Canon 
Law  ;  and  when,  in  sonic  of  his  encycli 
cals  and  other  utterances,  he  has  taken 
up  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Gi-rman 
Empire  and  the  Prussian  state,  he  has 
done  this  only  in  defence  against  the  ag- 
gressive legislation  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. He  has  never  hesitated  to  ex[)ress 
his  disapprobation  of  the  new  church 
laws,  but  he  has  in  no  instance  touched 
the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church 
or  the  rights  of  the  bishops."* 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  re- 
mark that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  infallibility  and  that  of  the  es- 
sential organization  of  the  church ; 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope 
was  as  great,  and  universally  recog- 
nized as  such  by  Catholics,  be- 
fore the  Vatican  Council  as  since  ; 
and  consequently  that  it  is  not 
even  possible  that  the  definition  of  i 
1870  should  make  any  change  in 
his  authoritative  relation  to,  or  pow- 
er over,  the  church.  His  jurisdic- 
tion is  wider  than  his  infallibility, 
and  independent  of  it;  and  the- 
duty  of  obedience  to  his  commands 
existed  before  the  dogma  was  de- 
fined precisely  as  it  exists  now ; 
and  therefore  it  is  clearly  mani- 
fest that  the  Vatican  decree  cannot 
give,  even  a  plausible  pretext  for 
such  legislation  as  the  Falk  Laws. 

"Not  less  singular,"  continues  Herr 
von  Kirchmann,  "  docs  it  sound  to  hear 
the  party  of  the  Centrum  in  the  Reich- 
stag and  Prussian  Landtag  denounced 
as  the  occasion  of  the  new  regulations 
between  church  and  state.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  party  notoriously  represent 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
their  constituents,  and  just  as  faithfully 
as  the  members  of  the  parties  who  side 
with  the  government,    llie  reproach 

•  Cuttmrkamp/^  pp.  5-7.  For  an  account  of  the 
Falk  I^ws  and  penecutioo  of  the  church  in  'icr- 
many,  ace  Catholic  Would  for  Dec.,  1874,  ond 
Jan.,  1875. 
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that  they  receive  theii  instructions  from 
Rome  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts ;  and 
if  there  were  an  understanding  with 
Rome  of  the  kind  which  their  adversaries 
:ii;.rm,  this  could  only  be  the  result  of  a 
:  iinilar  under^ita-iding  on  the  part  of 
t!:eir  constiluunts.  Nothing  could  more 
•urikingly  prove  that  the  Catholic  party 
fi'.ithfully  rcprcf  cnt  the  great  majority  in 
liieir  electoral  dihtricts  than  the  repeated 
re-election  of  the  same  representatives  or 
of  men  of  similar  views.  To  this  we  must 
add  that  the  Centrum^  though  strong  in 
numbers,  is  yet  in  a  decided  minority 
both  in  the  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian 
Landtag,  and  has  always  been  defeated 
in  its  opi)Osition  to  the  recent  ecclesias- 
tical legislation.  If  in  other  matters,  by 
uniting  with  opposition  parlies,  it  has 
caused  the  government  inconvenience, 
wc  have  no  right  to  ascribe  this  to 
feelings  of  hobtility  ;  for  on  such  occa- 
sions its  orators  have  given  substantial 
political  reasons  for  iheir  opposition, 
and  instances  enough  might  be  enume- 
rated in  which,  precisely  through  the  aid 
of  the  Centrtiin^  many  illiberal  and  dan- 
gerous projects  of  law  have  fallen 
through  ;  and  ft)r  this  the  party  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  country. 

"  The  present  action  of  the  state  against 
the  Catholic  Church  would  be  unjustifi- 
able, it  better  ■»;rou3iis  could  not  be  adduc- 
ed in  its  favtjf.  For  the  attentive  observer, 
liowever,  valivl  reasons  are  not  wanting, 
riiey  are  to  be  found,  to  put  the  whole 
matter  in  a  single  word,  in  the  great 
;)Ovver  to  which  tJic  Catholic  Church  in 
i*: ussia  had  attained  by  the  aid  of  the 
constitution  and  tlic  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment— a  pouer  whic'.i,  if  iis  growth  had 
been  longer  toh.'rati'd.  would  have  be- 
'.onie,  not  indeed  dangerous  to  the  exis- 
tence of  the  slate,  but  a  hindrance  to 
!!)C  ri;;ht  fultlnieiit  of  ilie  ends  of  its 
existence."  * 

Neither  ilie  Vaticnn  Council, 
then,  nor  llie  C.'atliolics  of  Prussia 
iinve  (lone  anylhiiii;  to  provoke  the 
piescnt  i>crs(:c;iiif To  fmil  Ki;ilt 
u-jih  the  (lernian  Li^hops  for  ac- 
('eptini;  tl;e  (i0.i;nia  of  irJallioility, 
after  siron;^]y  opposed  its 

definition  by  tlic  c^jiincil,  would  be 
as  iir.reasoiMble  as  to  bkune  a  i.:cni- 


ber  of  Congress  for  admitting  tbi 
binding  force  of  a  law  the  p:iss3gi 
of  which  he  had  done  ever\  :hin:i: 
his  power  to  prevent.  Their  cul) 
beyond  all  question,  was  to  ac: : 
they  have  acted.  This  was  not  ih 
offence  :  the  unpardonable  cria 
was  that  the  church,  as  soon  as  si 
was  unloosed  from  tlie  fetters  c 
bureaucracy,  had  grown  too  pove 
ful.  We  doubt  whether  any  mo 
forcible  argument  in  proof  of  tl 
indestructible  vitality  of  the  chun 
can  be  found  than  that  whicli  ni 
be  deduced  from  the  universal  co 
sent  of  her  enemies,  of  wllatev 
sliade  of  belief  or  unbelief,  that  t 
only  way  in  which  she  can  be  su 
cessfully  opposed  i.s  to  array  a^jic 
her  the  strongest  of  human  pow* 
— that  of  the  state.  A  complete  i 
volution  of  thought  upon  this  su 
ject  has  taken  place  within  liic  L 
half-century.  Up  to  that  lime 
was  confidently  lield  by  Protes;;;r 
as  well  as  infidels  that,  to  undermii 
and  finally  destroy  the  cinirch. 
would  be  sini]^ly  necessarv  to 
draw  from  her  the  supi)ort  of  i 
state;  tliat  to  her  freedom  woe 
necessarily  prove  fatal.  The  c\p 
riment,  as  it  vva.>  thoiii;ht,  iiad  ni 
been  satisfactorily  tried.  Irchui 
indeed,  had  held  iier  faith  for  ihri 
hundred  years,  in  spite  of  aU  t:. 
^fiendish  cruelty  could  invent  :o  li: 
stroy  it ;  but  persecution  has  o\s\-:.\ 
l^een  the  life  of  the  f.iith.  In  t*. 
United  States  the  ciiurch  ii.ui  l>ci 
free  since  tiie  war  of  indejjcniicnc 
but  of  us  little  was  known;  and,:': 
sides,  down  to,  say,  1S30  even  tl 
nuhst  thoui^litlul  and  f:ii-si.,!i?c 
among  us  had  serious  doid-ts  .-s  1 
tiie  future  of  the  churcii  in  li. 
country. 

lUit  witii  the  emancipation  q{\\\ 
Calliolics  in  Great  Britain,  liie  r.t 
C(^i^.slituiion  of  the  kingdom  '"•f  Bci 
gium,  and  the  completer  orgjr.:.;j 
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of  liie  church  in  the  United 
is,  the  test  as  to  the  action 
ecuom  upon  the  i)roL;ress  of 
oiic  faith  began  to  be  applied 

a  wide  and  varied  field  and 
\x  not  unfavorable  circunisian- 
What  the  result  has  been  we 
learn  from  our  enemies.  Mr. 
Istolie  expostulates  for  Great 
iin,and  readies  a  hand  of  sym- 
y  to  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye  in 
ium.    Dr.  Falk,  Dr.  Fricdberg, 

even  the  moderate  Herr  von 
:hmann,  defend  the  tyrannical 
•  La7i's  as  necessary  to  stop  the 
rth  of  the  church  in  Germany  ; 
It  home  the  most  silent  of  Presi- 
s  and  the  most  garrulous  of 
Dps,  forgetting  that  the  cause 
mperance  has  prior  claims  upon 
■  attention,  have  raised  the  cry 
larm  to  warn  their  fellow-citi- 

of  the  dangerous  progress  of 
rr}'  in  this  great  and  free  coun- 
Time  was  when  "  the  Free 
rch  in  the  Free  State "  was 
ght  to  be  the  proper  word  of 
mand ;  but  now  it  is  "  the 
ered  Chitrch  in  the  Enslaved 
since  no  state  that  meddles 

the  consciences  of  its  subjects 
be  free. 

there  is  anything  for  which  we 
more  especially  thankful,  it  is 

henceforth  the  cause  of  the 
ch  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
inseparably  united.  We  have 
d  to  satiety  that  the  Catholic 
rch  is  the  greatest  conservative 
I  in  the  world,  the  most  power- 
lemcnt  of  order  in  society,  the 
est  school  of  respect  in  which 
kind  have  ever  been  taught, 
sed  be  God  that  now,  as  in  the 

days,  he  is  making  it  impossible 
Catholics  should  not  be  on  the 
of  liberty,  as  the  church  has  al- 
>  been  ;  so  that  all  men  may  see 
,  if  we  love  order  the  more,  we 

not  liberty  the  less ! 


1  will  sing  to  my  God  as  long  a^ 
I  shall  be,"  wrote  an  inspired  king; 
"  put  not  your  trust  in  princes.' 
No,  nor  in  governments,  nor  in 
states,  but  in  God  who  is  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  poor  whom  Jesus  loved. 
From  God  out  of  the  people  came 
the  church;  through  God  back  to 
the  people  is  she  going.  We  know 
there  are  still  many  Catholics  who 
trust  in  kings  and  believe  in  salva- 
tion through  them ;  but  God  will 
make  them  wiser.  The  Spirit  that 
sits  at  the  roaring  Loom  of  Time 
will  weave  for  tiiem  other  gar- 
ments. The  irresistible  charm  of 
the  church,  humanly  speaking,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  she  comes  closer  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people  than  any 
other  power  that  has  ever  beeu 
brought  to  bear  upon  mankind. 

Having  shown  that  the  oppres- 
sive ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
Germany  was  not  provoked  by  the 
church,  and  that  its  only  excuse 
is  the  increasing  power  of  the 
church,  Herr  von  Kirchmann  re- 
duces all  farther  discussion  of  this 
subject  to  the  two  following  heads: 
ist.  How  far  ought  the  state  to 
go  in  setting  bounds  to  this  power 
of  the  Catholic  Church?  and  2d. 
What  means  ought  it  to  employ  } 

In  view  of  the  dangers  with  which 
every  open  breach  of  the  peace  be- 
tween church  and  state  is  fraught 
for  the  people,  it  would  have  been 
advisable,  he  thinks,  from  political 
motives,  to  have  tried  to  settle  the 
difficulty  by  a  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  two  powers;  nor 
would  it,  in  his  opinion,  be  deroga- 
tory to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
to  treat  the  church  as  an  cfpial, 
since  she  embraces  in  her  fold  all 
the  Catholics  of  the  world,  who 
have  their  directing  head  in  the 
Pope,  whose  sovereign  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  cannot,  therefore,  as  a 
.matter  of  fact,  be  called  in  question. 
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That  Prussia  did  not  make  any 
effort  to  see  what  could  be  effected 
by  this  policy  of  conciliation  may, 
in  the  opinion  of  Herr  von  Kirch- 
mann,  find  some  justification  in  the 
fact  that  the  government  did  not 
expect,  and  could  not  in  1871  fore- 
see, the  determined  opposition  of 
the  Catholics  to  the  May  Laws  of 
1873.  At  any  rate,  as  he  thinks, 
the  high  and  majestatic  right  of  the 
state  is  supreme,  and  it  alone  must 
determine,  in  the  ultimate  instance, 
how  far  and  how  long  it  will  ac- 
knowledge any  claim  of  the  church. 
Thus  even  this  statesman,  who  is 
of  the  more  moderate  school  of 
Prussian  politicians,  holds  that  the 
church  has  no  rights  which  the 
state  is  bound  to  respect ;  that 
political  interests  are  paramount, 
and  conscience,  in  the  modern  as 
in  the  ancient  pagan  state,  has  no 
claim  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
government.  English  and  Ameri- 
ca:) Protestants,  where  their  own 
interests  are  concerned,  would  be 
IIS  little  inclined  to  accept  this 
doctrine  as  Catliolics  ;  in  fact,  this 
country  was  born  of  a  protest 
against  the  assumj)tion  of  state 
supremacy  over  conscience  ;  and 
yet  so  blinJini;  and  misleading  is 
jirejudice  tiiat  the  Falk  Laws  re- 
ceive tlieir  lieart-felt  sym])athy. 

Thou^h  Herr  von  Kirchmann 
accepts  without  reservation  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  re- 
cent Prussian  anti-C'atholic  lec^isla- 
tion,  anil  thinks  the  May  Laws 
luive  been  drawn  up  with  great 
wisdom  and  consuniuiate  know- 
le(lL;e  of  the  precise  points  at 
wim^h  tlie  state  should  oppose  the 
growing  power  of  tlie  church,  he 
Vet  freely  admits  that  there  are 
grave  doubts  whetlier  tlie  jH'csent 
jiolicy  of  Prussia  on  this  subject 
can  be  successfully  carried  out. 
Tliat  Prince  Bismarck  and  Dr.  Falk 


had  but  a  very  imperfect 
ledge  of  the  difficulties  wh 
in  their  path,  the  numerous 
mentary  bills  which  have  b 
peatedly  introduced   in  01 
give  effect  to  the  May  Laws 
show.    AVhere  there  is  ques 
principle  and  of  con.science 
Bismarck  is  not  at  home, 
lieves  in  force;  like  the  first 
leon,  holds  that  Providenc 
ways  on  the  side  of  the 
cannons ;   sneers  about  g( 
Canossa,  as  Napoleon  mc 
asked  the  pope  whether  his 
munlcation  would  make  th 
fall  from  the  hands  of  his  w 
He  knows  the  workings  of 
and  is  a  master   in  the 
ways  of  diplomacy.    He  c: 
mate  with  great  precision 
sources  of  a  country;  he 
keen  eye  for  the  weak  point 
adversary.    His  tactics,  likt 
leon's,  are  to  bring  to  bea 
each  given  point  of  attack 
greater  than  the  enemy's, 
in    his  public    life,  never 
what  it  is  to  respect  right  ( 
ciple.    With  the  army  at  h 
he  has  trampled  upon  the  I 
constitution  with  the  same 
recklessness  with   which  i: 
violates  the  most  sacred  r:, 
conscience.    Nothing,  in  his 
holy  but  success,  and  he  h: 
consecrated  by  it,  so  that  t; 
marck-cultus  has  spread  far 
the    fatherland    to  Engl.m 
the  United  States.  Carlyie 
last  found  a  living  hero,  li 
impersonation   of  the  bnitt 
which  to  him  is  ideal  and  .t 
ble ;  and  at  eighty  he  off 
cense  and  homage  to  the  ido 
freely  give  Prince  Bismarck 
for  his  remarkable  gifts — i; 
table  will,  reckless  courage, 
cal  knowledge  of  men.  C(Mi^ 
as  intelligent  automata  wIjom* 
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are  directed  by  a  kind  of 
Licratic  and  military  niechan- 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  men 
»vhom,  for  the  most  part,  he 
iid  to  deal.  For  your  thor. 
Prussian,  though  the  wildest 
:culators  and  the  boldest  of 
zers,  is  the  tamest  of  animals. 
)oor  Russian  soldier  ever 
led  more  submissively  be- 
the  knout  than  do  the  Prus- 
)antheists  and  culturists  be- 
the  lash  of  a  master.  Like 
re,  they  probably  prefer  the 
f  one  fine  Lion  to  that  of  a 
ed  rats  of  their  own  sort, 
r  Bismarck  knew  his  men,  and 
e  him  credit  for  his  sagacity, 
very  eye  could  have  pierced 
St,  and  froth,  and  sound,  and 
f  German  professordom,  and 
I  the  craven  heart  that  was 
;h. 

y  men  who  believe  in  God 
je  soul  are  dangerous  rebels, 
should  he  who  has  no  faith 
a  martyr  of  himself.^  ^Vhy, 
:here  is  nothing  but  law,  blind 
lerciless  force,  throw  yourself 
th  the  wheels  of  the  state 
rnaut  to  be  crushed }  The 
)n  of  culture  is  the  religion  of 
;ence,  and  no  godlike  rebel 
;t  tyranny  and  brute  force 
sprang  from  such  worship, 
ig  as  Prince  Bismarck  had  to 
•ith  men  who  were  nourished 
(hilosophy's  sweet  milk,"  and 
•orshipped  at  the  altar  of  cul- 
wiio  had  science  but  not 
opinions  but  not  convictions, 
^st  whom,  consequently,  organ- 
on  was  impossible,  his  policy 
Icing  Germany  '*  by  blood  and 
was  successful  enough.  But, 
1  great  conquerors,  he  longed 
)re  kingdoms  to  subdue,  and 
g  right  around  him  a  large  and 
ful  body  of  German  citizens 
id  not  accept  the  "  new  faith  " 


that  the  state — in  other  words, 
Prince  Bismarck — is  "  the  present 
god,"  just  as  a  kind  of  diversion 
between  victoriesjie  turned  to  give 
a  lesson  to  the  Pfaffen  and  clerical 
Dummkdpfe^  who  burnt  no  incense 
in  honor  of  his  divinity.  In  taking 
this  step  it  is  almost  needless  lo 
say  that  Prince  Bismarck  sought  to 
pass  over  a  chasm  which  science 
itself  does  not  profess  to  have  bridg- 
ed— that,  namely,  which  lies  between 
the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  spirit. 
Of  the  new  conflict  upon  which 
he  was  entering  he  could  have 
only  vague  and  inaccurate  notions. 
Nothing  is  so  misleading  as  con- 
tempt— a  feeling  in  which  the  wise 
never  indulge,  but  which  easily  be- 
comes habitual  with  men  spoiled 
by  success.  To  the  man  who  had 
organized  the  armies  and  guided 
the  policy  which  had  triumphed  at 
Sadowa  and  Sedan  what  opposition 
could  be  made  by  a  few  poor  priests 
and  beggar-monks  ?  Would  the 
arms  fall  from  the  hands  of  the 
proudest  soldiers  of  Europe  be- 
cause the  Pfaffen  were  displeased  } 
Or  why  should  not  the  model  cul- 
ture-state of  the  world  make  war 
upon  ignorance  and  superstition 

Of  the  real  nature  and  strength 
of  the  forces  which  would  be  mar- 
shalled in  this  great  battle  of  souls 
a  man  of  blood  and  iron  could  form 
no  just  estimate.  "  To  those  who 
believe,"  said  Christ, "  all  things  are 
possible  ";  but  what  meaning  have 
these  words  for  Prince  Bismarck  ? 
The  soul,  firm  in  its  faith,  appeal- 
ing from  tyrant  kings  and  states  to 
God,  is  invincible.  Lifting  itself  to 
the  Infinite,  it  draws  thence  a  divine 
power.  Like  liberty,  it  is  bright- 
est in  dungeons,  in  fetters  freest, 
and  conquers  with  its  martyrdom. 
Needle-guns  cannot  reach  it,  and 
above  the  deadly  roar  of  cannon  it 
rises  godlike  and  supreme. 
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*'  For  tliough  the  si-nt  Ages  heave  tlic  hill 
And  b»c:ik  the  shore,  and  evermore 
Make  and  bre:ik  and  work  their  wUl ; 
Though  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads  roll 
Round  lis,  each  with  different  powers 
And  other  form-;  of  life  than  ours, 
What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul  ? 
On  God  and  godlike  men  we  build  our  tnist." 

Men  who  liave  unwrapt  them- 
selves of  the  garb  and  vesture  of 
thought  and  sentiment  with  which 
the  world  had  dressed  them  out, 
who  have  been  born  again  into  the 
higher  life,  who  have  been  clothed 
in  the  charity  and  meekness  of 
Christ,  who  for  liis  dear  sake  have 
put  all  things  beneath  their  feet, 
who  love  not  the  world,  who  vene- 
rate more  the  rags  of  the  beggar 
than  the  purple  of  Caesar,  who  fear 
as  they  love  God  alone,  for  whom 
life  is  no  blessing  and  death  infi- 
nite gain,  form  the  invincible  army 
of  Christ  foredoomed  to  conquer. 
"  This  is  the  victory  which  over- 
cometh  the  world — our  Faith." 

Who  has  ever  forgotten  those 
lines  of  'J'acitiis,  inserted  as  an 
altogether  trifling  circumstance  in 
tlie  Yii'v^n  of  Nero? — "So  for  the 
(juieting  of  this  rumor  [  of  his  having 
set  fire  to  Rome]  Nero  judicially 
cliarged  with  tlie  crime,  and  punish- 
ed witii  most  studied  severities, 
that  chiss,  hated  for  tl)eir  general 
wickedness,  wIkjui  the  vulgar  call 
Ch)  isiiaus.  Tlie  ori'jinator  of  that 
name  was  one  C/irist,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Ti'oerius  suffered  death  by 
sentence  of  the  jjrocurator,  Pontius 
Pilate.  The  baneful  superstition, 
thereby  repressed  for  the  time, 
again  broke  out,  not  only  over  Ju- 
dea,  the  native  S(;il  of  the  mischief, 
but  in  the  ('ity  also,  where  from 
every  side  all  atrocious  and  abom- 
inable tliini^s  collect  and  flourish."* 

'*  Tacitus,"  says  Carlyle,  refer- 
ing  t(;  this  passage,  "  was  the  wisest, 
most  penetrating  man  of  his  gene- 

*  Tacit.  A  nnal.  xv.  44, 


ration;  and  to  such  depth,  and r 
deeper,  has  he  seen  into  this  tm 
action,  the  most  important  thatb 
occurred  or  can  occur  in  the  a 
nals  of  mankind." 

We  doubt  whether  Prince  E 
marck  to-day  has  any  truer  kn: 
ledge  of  the  real  worth  and  poi 
of  the  living  Catholic  faith  on  whi 
he  is  making  war  than  had  Tact 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  wl 
writiivg  of  the  rude  German  bar' 
rians  who  were  hovering  on  i 
confines  of  the  Roman  Emp; 
and  who  were  to  have  a  history 
the  world  only  through  the  act 
of  that"  baneful  superstition  "  wh 
he  considered  as  one  of  the  m 
abominable  products  of  the  frii 
ful  corruptions  of  his  age. 

That  the  Prussian  governm 
was  altogether  unprepared  for 
determined  though  passive  opp 
tion  to  the  May  Laws  which 
Catholics  have  made,  Herr 
Kirchmann  freely  confesses, 
was  not  expected  that  there  wo 
be  such  perfect  union  between 
clergy  and  the  i>eople  ;  on  tbe  c 
Irary,  it  was  i;en'jrj.l!y  suppo 
that,  with  tlie  aid  of  llie  I)r:-:con 
penalties  threatened  lor  tlie  vi; 
tion  of  the  Falk  Laws,  ir.e  r'j.s 
ance  of  the  priests  tiicin-el  v-i  \v.> 
be  easily  overcome,  'i'hese  n 
love  their  own  comt'ort  to«^  mi: 
said  the  culturists,  to  be  willing 
go  to  prison  and  live  on  btansn 
water  for  the  sake  of  teciiiiicaii'j' 
and  so  they  chuck Icil  over  ili 
jMpesand  lagcr-beer  at  the  ta-.)'i. 
of  their  easy  victory  overtlie  Pj 
j'cn.  They  were  mistaken.  »i 
Herr  von  Kirchmann  admits  tiiat : 
courage  of  the  bishops  and 
has  not  been  broken  but  strer.i; 
ened  by  their  sufferings  for  i 
faith. 

"  So  long  as  \vc  were  permitted 
hope,"  he  says,  '*  that  we  shouliJ  Ii: 
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ic  priests  to  deal  with,  there  was 
ison  for  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of 
ngthe  laws  in  all  their  rigor  ;  but 
ialion  was  wholly  altered  when  it 
;  manifest  that  the  congregations 
c  same  views  as  the  bishops  and 

....  It  is  easy  to  see  that  all 
,  even  though  legal,  proceedings 
government  against  these  convic- 
i  the  Catholic  people  can  only 
I  those  proper,  and  in  the  last  in» 
alone  effective,  measures  through 
the  May  Laws  can  successfully 
inds  to  the  growing  power  of  the 
.  These  measures — via.,  a  better 
on  of  the  people  and  a  higher 

of  the  priests — can,  from  the  ba- 
things, exert  their  influence  only 
rees.    Not  till  the  next  generation 

hope  to  gather  the  fruit  oi  this 
md  not  then,  indeed,  if  the  reck- 
:ecution  of  the  May  Laws  calls 
I  opposition  in  the  Catholic  popu- 

which  will  shake  confidence  in 
>t  intentions  of  the  government, 
?ct  in  the  congregations  feelings 
cd  for  cvcr}'thing  connected  with 
Tislation.  Such  feelings  will  un- 
3ly  be  communicated  to  the  chil- 
nd  the  teacher  will  in  consequence 
>rivcd  of  that  authority  without 
his  instructions  must  lack  the 
sivc  force  that  is  inherent  in  truth. 
1  a  stale  of  warfare  evvn  the  high- 
urc  of  the  clergy  must  be  useless, 
who  stand  on  the  side  of  the  gov- 
it  will,  precisely  on  tliat  account, 
win  the  confidence  of  their  peo- 
)d  the  stronger  the  aged  pastors 
sire  the  Canon  Lav/  of  the  church, 
)re  energetically  they  extend  the 

of  faith  even  to  the  hierarchical 
ution  of  the  church,  the  more 

and  faithfully  will  their  congre- 
i  follow  them. 

cannot  be  dissembled  that  the 
ment,  through  the  rigorous  cxe- 
of  the  May  Laws,  is  raging  against 
I  flesh  and  blood,  and  is  thereby 
g  itself  of  the  only  means  by 
it  can  have  any  hope  of  finally 
J  forth  victorious  from  the  present 
t.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  rc- 
c  wiiicll  is  now  so  widespread 
be  much  longer  maintained,  and 
1  that  is  needed  to  crush  it  and 
ibout  peace  with  the  church  is  to 
>c  the  pressure  of  the  law.  Asscr- 
>f  this  kind  arc  made  with  great 
:ncc   by   the    liberals   of  both 


Houses  of  the  Landtag  whenever  the 
government  presents  a  new  bill ;  and  the 
liberal  newspapers,  which  never  grow 
tired  of  this  theme,  declare  that  the  re- 
sult is  certain  and  even  near  at  hand. 

"  Now,  even  thouglr  wc  should  attach 
no  importance  to  the  contrary  assertions 
of  the  Catholic  party,  it  is  yet  eviden:. 
from  the  declarations  of  the  government 
itself,  that  it  is  not  all  confident  of  reach- 
ing this  result  with  the  aid  of  the  means 
which  it  has  hitherto  employed  or  of 
those  in  preparation,  but  that  it  is  mak- 
ing ready  for  a  prolonged  resistance  of 
the  clcrg}',  who  are  upheld  and  support- 
ed by  the  great  generosity  of  the  Catho- 
lic people.  The  ovations  which  the 
priests  receive  from  their  congregations 
when  they  come  forth  from  prison  arc 
not  falling  off,  but  are  increasing ;  and 
this  is  equally  true  of  the  pecuniar}'  aid 
given  to  them.  It  is  possible  that  much 
of  this  may  have  been  gotten  up  by  the 
priests  themselves  as  demonstration  ; 
but  the  displeasure  of  the  still  powerful 
government  officials  which  the  partici- 
pants incur,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
money-offerings,  are  evidence  of  earnest 
convictions. 

"Nothing,  however,  so  strongly  wit- 
nesses to  the  existence  of  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding between,  the  congregations 
and  the  priests  as  the  fact  that,  though 
the  law  of  May,  1874,  gave  to  those  con- 
gregations whose  pastors  had  been  re- 
moved  or  had  not  been  legally  appointed 
by  the  bishops  the  right  to  elect  a  pas- 
tor, yet  not  even  one  congregation  has 
up  to  the  present  moment  made  any  use 
of  this  privilege.  When  we  consider 
that  the  number  of  parishes  where  there 
is  no  pastor  must  be  at  least  a  hundred  ; 
that  in  itself  such  right  of  choice  corre- 
sponds with  the  wishes  of  the  congrega- 
tions ;  farther,  that  the  law  requires  for 
the  validity  of  the  election  merely  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  who  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance ;  that  a  proposition  made  to 
the  LandtdtU  by  ten  parishioners  justi- 
fies him  in  ordering  an  election ;  and 
that,  on  the  part  of  the  influential  olficlals 
and  thtir  organs,  nothing  has  been  left 
undone  to  induce  the  congregations  to 
demand  elections,  not  eusily  could  a 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  perfect 
agreement  of  the  people  with  their 
priests  be  found  than  the  fact  that  to 
this  day  in  only  two  or  three  congr.'gn- 
tions  has  it  been  possible  to  hunt  up  ten 
men  who  were  willing  to  make  such  a 
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proposal,  and  that  not  even  in  a  single 
congregation  has  an  election  of  this  kind 
taken  place."* 

This  is  indeed  admirable  ;  and  it 
may,  we  think,  be  fairly  doubted 
whether,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
churcli,  so  large  a  Catholic  pop- 
ulation has  ever,  under  similar  trials, 
shown  greater  strength  or  con- 
stancy. Of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
these  trials  we  shall  speak  hereafter ; 
the  present  article  we  will  bring 
to  a  close  with  a  few  remarks  upon 
what  we  conceive  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  important  agencies  in 
bringing  about  the  perfect  una- 
nimity and  harmony  of  action  be- 
tween priests  and  people  to  which 
the  Catholics  of  Prussia  must  in 
great  measure  ascribe  their  im- 
movable firmness  in  the  presence 
of  a  most  terrible  foe.  We  refer 
to  those  Catholic  associations  in 
which  cardinals,  bishops,  priests, 
and  people  have  been  brought  into 
immediate  contact,  uniting  their 
wisdom  and  strength  for  the  at- 
tainment of  definite  ends. 

Such  unions  Iiave  nowhere  been 
more  numerous  or  more  thoroughly 
organized  tlian  in  Germany,  though 
their  formation  is  of  recent  date. 
It  was  during  the  revohition  of 
1848,  of  which  we  have  already 
.spoken,  that  the  German  Catholics 
were  roused  to  a  more  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  situation,  and 
resolved  to  combine  for  the  defence 
of  their  riglits  and  the  protection 
of  their  religion.  Popular  unions 
under  ilie  name  and  patronage  of 
Pius  IX.(l^ius-Vereine)  were  form- 
ed throughout  the  fatherland,  with 
the  primary  object  of  bringing  to- 
gether once  a  week  large  numbers 
of  Catholic  men  of  every  condition 
in  life.  At  these  weekly  meetings 
the  questions  of  the  day,  in  so  far 

♦  CuiturkaviJ^/y  pp.  16-19. 


as  they  touched  upon  Cs 
interests,  were  freely  discusse 
thus  an  intelligent  and  enligl 
Catholic  public  opinion  wasc 
throughout  the  length  and  b 
of  the  land,  refuting  cah 
against  the  church  the  sp 
never  failed  to  demand  the 
liberty  for  all  Catholic  i 
tions. 

On  the  occasion  of  beginn 
restoration  and  completion 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  ni 
ligious  of  churches,  the  p 
tion  that  an  annual  Genei 
sembly  of  all  the  unions  she 
held  was  made  and  receive 
boundless  enthusiasm.  Th 
General  Assembly  took  pi 
Mayence  in  October,  1848 
thither  came  delegates  fron 
tria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxon) 
over,  and  all  the  other  sta 
Germany,  whose  confidenc 
earnestness  were  increased 
presence  of  the  Catholic  m< 
of  the  Parliament    of  Frai 
For  the  first  time  since  L 
apostasy  the  Catholics  of  Ge 
breathed  the  air  of  liberty, 
bishops   assembled    at  \\'ilr 
gave  their  solemn  aj)})roba:i 
the  great  work,  and  Pius  I> 
his  apostolic  benediction, 
that  time  General  As.senilnie^ 
been  held  at  IJre^Liu,  May, 
Ratisbon,    October,  1849; 
1850;   Mayence,    1851;  Mi 
1852;  Vienna,  1853;  I/inz, 
Salzburg,    1857;  Cologne. 
Freyburg,  1S59;  Prague,  i860 
nich,  1 86 1  ;  Aix-la-Ciiapelle, 
Frankfort,  iS63»  and  in  other 
down  to  the  recent  j)ersecutin 

These  assemblies  represen 
complete  system  of  organizati 
which  no  Catholic  interest  wa 
gotten.  Every  village  and  h 
in  the  land  was  there,  if  not  i 
diately,  through  some  central  t 
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ave  had  the  honor  of  being 
It  at  more  than  one  of  these 
blies,  and  the  impressions 
I  we  then  received  are  abid- 
Side  by  side  with  cardinals, 
ps,  princes,  nobleipen,  and  the 
learned  of  professors  sat  me- 
cs,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  and 
smiths — not  as  in  the  act  of 
lip,  in  which  the  presence  of 
Most  Higli  God  dwarfs  our 
rsal  human  littlenesses  to  the 
level  of  an  equal  insignifi- 
,  but  in  active  thought  and 
eration  for  the  furtherance 
efinite  religious  and  social 
The  brotherhood  of  the 
was  there,  an  accomplished 
and  one  ^elt  the  breathing 
a  divine  Spirit  compared 
whose  irresistible  force  great 
men  and  mighty  armies  are 
as  the  puppets  of  a  child's 

have  not  the  space  to  de- 
more  minutely  the  ends, 
and  workings  of  the  number- 
'atholic  associations  of  Ger- 
;  but  we  must  express  our 
:onviction  that  no  study  could 
ore  replete  with  lessons  of 
cal  wisdom  for  the  Catholics 


of  the  United  States.  Organiza- 
tion is  precisely  what  we  most  lack. 
Our  priests  are  laborious,  our  peo- 
ple are  devoted,  but  we  have  not 
even  an  organized  Catholic  public 
o|)inion — nay,  no  organ  to  serve  as 
its  channel,  and  make  itself  heard 
of  the  whole  country.  Many  seem 
to  think  that  the  very  question  of 
the  necessity  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion is  still  an  open  one  for  us ; 
and  this  is  not  surprising,  since 
we  have  no  system  of  Catholic 
education.  Catholic  schools,  in- 
deed, in  considerable  number,  there 
are,  but  there  is  no  organization. 
The  great  need  of  the  church  in 
this  country  is  the  organization  of 
priests  and  people  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Catholic  interests.  Through 
this  we  will  learn  to  know  one  an- 
other; our  views  will  be  enlarged, 
our  sympathies  deepened,  and  the 
truth  will  dawn  upon  us  that,  if  we 
wish  to  be  true  to  the  great  mission 
which  God  has  given  us,  the  time 
has  come  when  American  Catho- 
lics must  take  up  works  which  do 
not  specially  concern  any  one  dio- 
cese more  than  another,  but  whose 
significance  will  be  as  wide  as  the 
nation's  life 
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•n  as  ever  he  saw  her  he 
ler  and  set  his  soul  to  win 
id  the  very  next  day  he 
a  new  home  in  Brentwood, 
is  it  ?  Alack  !  alack  I  sir. 
11  ye  tfiust  hear.  Let's  think, 
jit,  of  only  the  glad  days 

could  not  call  it  extrava- 
exactly.    It  set  the  whole 

ive.  So  far  as  he  could,  he 
have  none  but  Brentwood 

work  upon  the  place  where 
de  was  to  dwell.  And  he 
was  time  that  so  old  a  fami- 
ild  have  a  home  that  would 

long  as  they.    Ah  !  me,  as 

they ! 

Durse  there  was  a  city  archi- 
d  a  grand  landscape  garden* 
t,  oh  !  the  thoughtfulness  of 
lom  we  were  proud  to  call 
ster.  Tnere,  in  the  very  flush 

youth  and  love  and  hope, 
w  care  of  the  widows  and  the 
hildren  ;  contrived  to  make 
)r  them  ;  was  here  and  there 
,'erywhere ;  and  there  was 
)eg2;ar  nor  an  idler  in  Brent- 
-not  one.    The  house  rose 

and  tall ;  he  \^ad  chosen  a 
ot  for  it,  where  great  trees 
ind  brooks  were  running,  all 

to  his  hand  ;  and  that  city 
why,  sir,  'twas  marvellous 
;  seemed  to  understand  just 
)  make  use  of  it  all,  and  to 
a  little  here  and  add  a  little 

with  vines  and  arbors  and 

and  a  wilderness,  till  you 

know  what  God  had  done 
lat  he  had  given  his  creatures 
.  do.    And  in  the  sunniest 

of  the  house — Brent  Hall, 
f  called  it — Mr.  James  chose 

for  Mr.  William,  who  was 
d  as  a  child  with  it  all,  and 
:o  sit  day  by  day  and  watch 
>rk  go  on. 

the  time,  too,  the  Brent  iron- 
•L.  xxn. — SI 


foundries  were  being  added  to 
and  renovated,  till  there  was  none 
like  them  round  about;  and  the 
town  streets  were  made  like  city 
streets,  and  the  town  itself  set  into 
such  order  as  never  before;  and 
when  all  was  ready —  'twas  the  work 
of  but  three  years,  sir — when  the 
house  was  hung  with  pictures  and 
decked  with  the  best ;  in  the  spring, 
when  the  grass  and  the  trees  were 
green,  and  the  flowers  were  bloom- 
ing fair,  then  he  brought  her 
home.  And  when  I  saw  her — well, 
sir,  first  I  thought  of  the  angels; 
but  next  (if  I  may  say  it ;  and  I  wot 
it  is  not  wrong) — next  I  thought 
of  our  Blessed  Lady.  There  was 
a  great  painting  in  the  Hall  oratory 
— by  some  Spanish  painter,  they 
said.  Murillo?  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the 
name.  It  looked  like  Mrs.  James 
Brent,  sir.  Not  an  angel,  but  a 
woman  that  could  suffer  and  weep 
and  struggle  sore;  and,  pure  and 
stainless,  would  still  remember  she 
was  of  us  poor  humans,  and  so  pity 
and  pray  for  us. 

We  had  been  used  to  have  Mr. 
Brent  come  into  our  houses,  and  to 
see  him  in  the  poorest  cottages  and 
the  almshouses,  with  smiles  and 
cheery  words  and  money;  but  Mrs. 
James  gave  more  than  that,  for  she 
gave  herself.  I've  seen  those  soft 
hands  bind  wounds  I  shrank  from  ; 
and  that  delicate  creature — I've 
seen  her  kneeling  by  beds  of  dying 
sinners,  while  her  face  grew  white 
at  what  she  saw  jjnd  heard,  and 
yet  she  praying  over  *em,  and,  what's 
more,  loving  *em,  till  she  made  the 
way  for  the  priest  to  come.  And 
she  laid  out  dead  whom  few  of  us 
would  have  touched  for  hire,  and 
she  listened  to  the  stories  of  the 
sad  and  tiresome,  and  her  sml'e 
was  sunshine,  and  the  very  sight 
of  her  passing  by  lifted  up  oQr 
.minds   to   God.     Her  husband 
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thwarted  her  in  nothing.  What 
was  there  to  thwart  her  in  ?  He 
loved  her,  and  she  should  do  what 
she  would  in  this  work  which  was 
her  heart's  joy. 

Then  we  had  been  used  to  see 
Mr.  James  in  church  regular,  week- 
•day  Mass  and  Sunday  Mass;  but 
Mrs.  James  was  there  any  time, 
early  mornings  and  noons  and 
nights.  I  fancy  she  loved  it  better 
than  the  stately  Hall.  After  she 
came,  her  husband  added  the  great 
south  transept  window  from  Qer- 
many,  and  the  organ  that  people 
came  miles  to  hear;  and  he  said  it 
was  her  j;ift,  not  his.  The  window 
picture  is  a  great  Crucifixion  and 
Our  Lady  standing  by.  You'll  un- 
derstand better,  Mr.  Clarkson,  ere 
I  finish,  what  it  says  to  Brentwood 
folk  now. 

The  first  year  there  was  a  daugh- 
ter only ;  but  the  next  there  came 
a  son.  After  that,  for  six  long  years 
there  were  no  more  children,  but 
then  another  son  saw  the  light. 
What  rejoicings,  what  bonfires, 
what  clanging  of  bells,  there  was! 
But  ere  night  the  clanging  changed 
to  tolling  and  the  shouts  to  tears ; 
for  the  child  died.  And  when  Mrs. 
James  came  among  us  again,  very 
white  and  changed  and  feeble,  we 
all  knew  that  with  Mr.  James  and 
Mr,  William,  we  were  seeing  the 
iast  Brent  Brothers,  whatever  our 
grandchildren  might  see. 

However,  she  was  spared,  and 
Mr.  James  took  heart  of  such  grace 
as  that,  and  said  it  would  be  Brent 
and  Son,  which  sounded  quite  as 
well  when  one  was  used  to  it. 
And  to  make  himaelf  used  to  it — or 
to  stifle  the  disappointment,  as  I 
really  think — he  began  the  Brent 
Bank,  There  had  been  a  Brent 
•Bank  here  for  years  past,  and  to  it 
all  Brentwood  and  half  the  country 
round  trusted  their  earnings  Only 


a  few  really  rich  people  had 
to  do  with  it,  but  men  in  m 
circumstances,  youn^  doct< 
lawyers  with  growing  familit 
ows,  orphans,  seamstresses, ' 
tory  people,  laborers,  thoug! 
was  no  bank  like  that.  Mr. 
kind  spirit  showed  itself  t: 
elsewhere*  and  nobody  felt 
too  insignificant  to  come  t 
only  with  a  penny. 

Often  and  often  I  sit  b< 
wonder,  Mr.  Clarkson,  wh; 
was — why  God  ever  let  it  i 
shame  and  the  sorrow  and 
fering  that  came.  I  km 
James  was  lavish,  but,  if  h< 
much  on  himself,  he  spen 
on  others  too ;  and  *he  mad 
house  as  beautiful  as  hi 
For  a  time  it  looked  as  il 
blessing  was  on  him ;  for  he  \ 
ed  year  by  year,  and,  except 
child's  dying  and  his  wift 
health,  his  cup  of  joy  seeing 
ning  over. 

By  and  by  came  a  yea 
may  just  remember  it.  sir— 
of  very  hard  times  for  the 
country.  Banks  broke,  ai 
houses  went  by  the  board,  ar 
were  thrown  out  of  work,  am 
was  a  cry  of  distress  throu 
the  land.  But  Brentwooc 
hadn't  a  thought  of  fear.  S 
that  year,  from  the  very  first 
something  troubled  me.  I 
was  moody  now  and  then; 
up  to  the  city  oftener;  had 
which  he  did  not  show  to  mi 
had  seen  all  his  business 
spondence  and  his  father's  for 
years  and  more.  Sometim 
missed  Mass,  and  presently  I 
with  a  pang  that  he  did  not  r 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  regu 
he  used.  And  Mrs.  Jame 
pale,  and  her  eyes,  that  onc< 
as  bright  and  clear  as  sun 
grew  heavy  and  dark,  and  she  1< 
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more  and  more  like  the  picture 
in  her  oragijjv;  but  it  made  one 
Tcry  sad  sotWiow  to  see  the  like- 
ness. 

The  hard  times  began  at  mid- 
summer. The  Lent  after  there 
was  a  mission  of  Dominican  friars 
here.  I  was  special  busy  that 
week,  and  kept  at  work  till  after 

-  midnight.  One  evening,  about 
eight,  Mr.  James  came  hurriedly 

.  into  the  office  and  asked  for  the  let- 
ters.   He  turned  them  over,  looked 

.    blank,  then  said  the  half-past  eleven 

r  mail^would  surely  bring  the  one  he 
wanted,  and  he  should  wait  till 
then  and  go  for  it  himself.  For 
five  minutes  or  so  he  tried  to  cast 

L  >lip  some  accounts ;  then,  too  ner- 
vous-like to  be  quiet  longer,  he 
said  :  "  I'll  go  and  hear  the  sermon, 

=   Serle.    It  will  serve  to  fill  up  the 

•   time."    And  off  he  went. 

The  clock  struck  the  hour  and 

i  the  half-hour,  and  the  hour  and  the 
half-hour,  and  I  heard  the  half-past 
eleven  mail  come  in,  and,  soon  after, 
Mr.  James'  step  again,  but  slow  now, 
like  one  in  deep  thought.  In  he 
came,  and  I  cauglit  a  glimpse  of 
his  face,  pale  and  stern,  with  the 
lips  hard  set.  He  shut  himself  in- 
to his  private  room,  and  I  heard 
him  pacing  up  and  down;  then 
there  came  a  pause,  and  he  strode 
out  again.  He  seemed  very  odd  to 
me,  but  he  tried  to  laugh,  as  he 
put  down  two  slips  for  telegrams 
on  my  desk.  "  Which  would  you 
send said  he. 

One  was,  "  (io  on.  I  consent  to 
all  your  terms."  The  other  was, 
"  Stop.  I  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens." 

Something  told  me  in  my  heart 
that,  though  he  was  trying  to  pass 
this  off  in  his  old  way  like  a  joke, 
my  master — my  dear  master — was 
in  a  great  strait.    I  looked  up  and* 


answered  what  he  had  not  said  at 
all  to  get  an  answer,  with  words 
which  rose  to  my  lips  in  spite  of 
myself.  Says  I :  "  Send  what  Mrs. 
James  would  want  you  to  send, 
sir."  And  then  his  ruddy,  kind 
face  bleached  gray  like  ashes,  and 
he  gave  a  groan,  and  the  next  min- 
ute he  was  gone. 

Though  my  work  was  done  for 
that  night,  I  would  not  leave  the 
bank  ;  for  I  thought  he  might  come 
back.  And  back  he  did  come,  a 
full  hour  after,  steady  and  grave 
and  not  like  my  master.  For,  Mr. 
Clarkson,  the  bright  boy-look  I 
had  loved  so,  which,  with  the  boy- 
nature  too,  had  never  seemed  tp 
leave  him,  was  all  gone  out  of  his 
face,  and  I  knew  surely  I  never 
should  see  it  there  again.  He 
wrote  something  quickly,  then 
handed  it  to  me,  bidding  me  send 
telegrams  to  the  bank  trustees  as 
there  ordered.  The  slip  which 
bore  my  direction  bore  also  the 
wprds,  with  just  a  pencil-line  era- 
sure through  them,  "  Go  on.  I  con- 
sent to  all  your  terms."  So,  for 
good  or  for  ill,  whichever  it  might 
be,  tiie  other  was  the  one  he  must 
have  sent. 

These  telegrams  notified  the  trus- 
tees of  a  most  important  meeting 
to  which  they  were  summoned,  and 
at  that  meeting  I  had,  as  usual,  to 
be  present.  Perhaps  his  colleagues 
saw  no  change  in  him ;  but  I,  who 
had  served  him  long,  saw  much. 
O  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Clarkson ! 
whatever  you  may  be — and  you  are 
young  still — be  honest.  For,  sir, 
there's  one  thing  of  many  terrible 
to  bear,  and  its  got  to  l3e  borne 
here  or  hereafter  by  them  as  err 
from  uprightness ;  and  that  thing 
is  shame.  I'd  seen  him  kneel  at 
the  altar  that  morning,  and  she  be- 
side him,  bless  her  !  That's  where 
he  got  strength  to  endure  the  pen- 
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ancc  he  had  brought  upon  himself; 
else  I  don't  know  how  he  ever 
could  have  borne  it  or  have  done  it. 

They  sat  there  about  him  where 
they  had  often  sat  before,  those  fif- 
teen country  gentlemen,  some  of 
whom  had  been  his  father's  and 
his  uncle's  friends,  and  some  hCs 
own  schoolmates  and  companions. 
And  he  stood  up,  and  first  he  look- 
ed them  calm  and  fearless  full  in 
their  faces,  and  then  his  voice  fal- 
tered and  stopped,  and  then  they 
all  felt  that  it  was  indeed  some- 
thing beyond  ordinary  that  was 
coming. 

Don't  ask  me  to  tell  my  master's 
shame  as  he  told  it,  without  a  gloss 
or  an  excuse,  plain  and  bald  and  to 
the  point.  I  knew  and  they  knew 
that  there  was  excuse  for  his  loving 
and  lavish  nature,  but  he  made 
none  for  himself. 

Well,  there's  no  hiding  what,  all 
the  world  knows  now.  He  had  let 
himself  be  led  away  into  specula- 
tion and — God  pity  and  forgive 
him  ! — into  fraud,  till  only  ruin  or 
added  and  greater  sin  stared  him 
in  the  face  ;  then,  brought  face  to 
face  with  that  alternative,  he  had 
chosen — ^just  ruin,  sir. 

There  was  dead  silence  for  a 
space,  till  Sir  Jasper  Meredith, 
the  oldest  man  tliere,  and  the  just- 
est  business  man  I  ever  met,  said 
gravely :  Do  you  realize,  Mr. 
Brent,  that  tliis  implies  ruin  to 
others  than  to  you  ?'* 

lie  was  not  thinking  of  himself, 
though  this  trouble  would  straiten 
him  sorely;  he  was  thinking,  and 
so  was  my  master,  and  so  was  I,  of 
poor  men,  and  lone  women,  and 
children  and  babies,  made  penni- 
less at  a  blow  ;  of  the  works  stoj)- 
ped ;  of  hunger  and  sickness  and 
cold.  Mr.  James  bowed  his  head ; 
he  could  not  speak. 

Then  I  had  to  bring  out  the 


books,  and  we  went  carefull 
them  page  by  page.  It  wa 
the  Day  of  Judgment  itself  ti 
over  those  accounts,  and  tc 
letters  that  had  to  be  read, : 
find  out,  step  by  step,  and 
very  presence  of  the  man  i 
honored  and  trusted,  that  t 
really  fallen  from  his  high 
He  quivered  under  it,  bod 
soul,  but  answered  steadily 
question  Sir  Jasper  put  to 
spoke  in  such  a  way  that 
sure  he  as  well  as  I  thought 
last  great  day,  and  was  ans 
to  One  mightier  than  man. 
presently,  when  they  had  n 
the  root  of  it — well,  Mr.  Ch 
it  was  sin  and  it  was  shame, 
dare  not  call  it  less  before 
yet  it  was  sin  which  many  a 
man  does  unblushingly,  an 
he  persisted  in  it — had  he  oi 
night  previous  sent  that  m 
**  Go  on  " — it  was  possible  am 
able  that  he  could  have  savo 
self.  Yet,  if  I  could  have  h 
choice  then  or  now,  I  would 
have  seen  him  stand  there,  di 
ed  and  ruined  by  his  own  a( 
will,  than  have  had  him  live  f 
other  day  a  hypocrite. 

But  Sir  Jasper  said  never  a 
of  praise  or  blame  till  the 
investigation  was  ended;  lis 
silently  while  Mr.  James  to 
plan  to  sell  all  he  owned  in  J 
wood,  pay  what  debts  he  < 
and  then  begin  life  over 
abroad,  and  work  hard  and  st< 
to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  th 
might  pay  all  and  stand  with  a 
conscience  before  he  died. 
Sir  Jasper  rose  and  came  to 
put  his  two  hands  on  Mr.  J 
shoulders,  and  looked  him  sti 
in  the  eyes.  **  James  Brent 
said,  "  I  knew  your  father  b 
you,  and  your  father's  father, 
never  honored  them  more,  ai 
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never  honored  you  more,  than  on 
this  day  when  you  confess  to  having 
disgraced  your  name  and  theirs, 
but  have  had  the  honesty  and  man- 
liness to  confess  it.  Disgrace  is 
disgrace  ;  but  confession  is  the  be- 
ginning of  amendment.'* 

That  was  all.  There  was  nO 
offer  of  money  help  ;  all  Sir  Jasper 
could  offer  would  have  been  but  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  such  utter 
ruin.  There  was  no  advice  to 
spare  himself  before  he  spared  his 
neighbor;  Sir  Jasper  was  too  just 
fur  that.  But  after  those  words  I 
saw  my  master's  eyes  grow  moist 
and  bright,  and  a  gleam  of  hope 
come  into  his  face.  My  poor  mas- 
ter! my  poor  master  !  Thank  God 
we  cannot  see  the  whole  of  suffering 
at  the  beginning  I 

The  intention  was  not  to  let  the 
news  get  abroad  that  night.  Mr. 
James  went  home  to  tell  his  wife 
and  children — how  terrible  that 
seemed  to  me  ! — and  I  sat  busy  in 
the  office.  It  was  the  spring  of 
the  year.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
coming  month  'he  had  brought  his 
bride  home  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
flowers.  This  afternoon  darkened 
into  clouds,  and  rain  came  and  the 
east  wind.  1  lighted  the  lamps  early 
and  went  to  my  work  again.  Pre- 
sently I  heard  a  sound  such  as  I 
never  heard  before — a  low  growl,  or 
roar,  or  shout,  that  wasn't  thunder 
or  wind  or  rain.  It  grew  louder; 
it  was  like  the  tramp  of  many  feet, 
hurrying  fast,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  bank.  Then  cries — a  name, 
short,  distinct,  repeated  again  and 
again  :  "  Brent !  Brent !  James 
Brent !" 

I  went  to  the  window.  There 
they  were,  half   Brentwood  and 
'more,  clamoring  for  the  sight  of  the 
man  they  trusted  above  all  men.  I 
VBL%  the  window  up  and  they  saw 


"Halloo,  there,  Joseph  Serle!" 
cried  the  leader,  a  choleric  Scot 
who  had  not  been  many  years 
among  us.    **  Where's  our  master 

"  Not  here,"  says  I,  with  a  sinkin-; 
at  my  heart. 

"  He  knows,"  piped  a  woman's 
shrill  voice ;  "  make  him  tell  us 
true." 

And  then  the  Scot  cries  agam  : 
"  Halloo,  Joseph  Serle, there!  Speak 
us  true,  mon,  or  ye'll  hang  for't. 
Is  our  money  safe  V* 

What  could  I  say.^  Face  after 
face  I  saw  by  the  glare  of  torches — 
faces  of  neighbors  and  friends  and 
kin — and  not  one  but  was  a  loser, 
•and  few  that  were  not  well-nigh 
ruined.  And  while  I  hesitated  how 
to  speak  again  that  woman  spoke  : 
"Where's  James  Brent  Has  he 
run,  the  coward 

That  was  too  much.  "  He's 
home,"  cried  I,  "  where  you  and 
all  decent  folk  should  be." 

"  Home  !  home  !"  They  caught 
the  word  and  shouted  it.  "  We'll 
go  home  too.  We'll  find  James 
Brent."  And  the  tide  turned  towards 
the  Hall. 

I  flew  down  the  back-stairs  to  the 
stable,  mounted  the  fleetest  horse, 
and  galloped  him  bareback  to  Brent 
Hall ;  but,  fast  as  I  rode,  the  east 
wind  bore  an  angry  shoiU  behind 
me,  and,  if  I  turned  my  head,  I  saw 
torches  flaring,  and  the  ground 
seemed  to  tremble  with  the  hurry- 
ing tramp  of  feet. 

I  don't  know  how  they  bore  it 
or  how  I  told  'em.  I  know  I  found 
them  together,  him  and  her,  and 
she  was  as  if  she  had  not  shed  a 
tear,  and  her  eyes  were  glowing  like 
stars, bright,  and  tender,and  sad,  and 
glad  all  at  once.  I  had  hardly  time 
to  tell  the  news,  when  the  sound 
I  had  dreaded  for  'em  broke  upon 
us  like  the  rush  and  the  roar  of  an 
awful  storm.    On  they  came,  tramp- 
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ling  over  the  garden-beds,  wav- 
ing their  torchlights*  calling  one 
name  hoarse  and  constant — "Brent! 
Brent  I    James  Brent !" 

"  My  love/'  he  said,  bending 
down  to  her,  "  stay  while  I  go  to 
them." 

And  then  she  looked  at  him  with 
a  look  that  was  more  heavenly  than 
any  smile,  and  said  only  :  "  James, 
my  place  is  by  your  side,  and  I  will 
keep  it." 

He  put  his  hand  quick  over  his 
eyes  like  one  in  great  awe,  smiled 
with  a  smile  more  sad  than  tears, 
then  opened  the  hall  door  and 
stood  out  before  the  crowd — there 
where  many  a  man  and  woman  of 
them  had  seen  him  bring  his  young 
bride  home.  And  the  sudden  si- 
lence which  fell  upon  them  his  own 
voice  broke.  "  My  friends,"  he 
said,  "  what  would  you  have  of 
me?" 

Straight  and  keen  as  a  barbed 
arrow,  not  from  one  voice,  but  from 
many,  the  question  rose,  "  Is  our 
money  safe  ?"  And  after  that  some 
one  called:  "We'll  trust  your  word, 
master,  'gainst  all  odds." 

I  had  thought  that  scene  in  the 
bank  was  like  the  Judgment  Day  ; 
but  what  was  this?  lie  tried  to 
speak,  but  his  lips  clave  together. 
Then  I  saw  her  draw  a  little  nearer 
— not  to  touch  him  or  to  speak  to 
him  ;  she  did  not  even  look  at  him, 
neither  at  the  people,  but  out  into 
the  darkness, and  up  and  far  away; 
and  hjr  very  body,  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  praying. 

"Is  our  money  safe.^"  It  was 
like  a  yell  now,  and  James  Brent 
made  answer:  "My  friends,  I  am  a 
ruined  man." 

"  Is  our  money  safe  Little 
children's  voices  joined  in  the  cry. 
My  God,  let  Brentwood  never  hear 
the  like  again  ! 

My  master  held  out  his  hands 


like  any  beggar;  then  he  fell  doi 
upon  his  knees.  "  I  confess  to  j{ 
and  to  God/'  he  said,  there 
not  one  penny  left." 

Mr.  Clarkson,  I  am  Brtntwo 
bom  and  bred.  I  love  my  masi 
but  I  love  my  place  and  peoj 
too.  We  are  a  simple  folk  and 
loving  folk.  It  is  an  awful  thing 
shake  the  trust  of  such.  Thcj  fa 
deemed  their  honor  and  their  pi 
perty  for  ever  safe  with  this  one  n 
and  in  an  hour  and  at  a  word  tfa 
trust  was  broken,  their  scanty 
was  gone^their  earthly  hopes  vi 
shattered*  Mr.  Clarkson,  sir, 
drove  them  wild. 

That  day  had  set  on  Brem  M 
fair  and  stately  ;  the  morrow  dai 
ed  on  blackened  ruins.  1 
grounds  lay  waste;  the  foantai 
were  dry;  pictures  which  nob 
had^  envied  had  fed  the  flan 
fabncs  which  would  have  graced 
queen  stopped  the  babbling  of  \ 
brooks;  and  in  front  of  fin 
Bank  hung  effigies  of  the  last  Br« 
Brothers,  with  a  halter  cbout  t 
neck  of  each. 

He  had  planned — my  masis 
my  poor  master ! — to  retrieve  a 
Why  could  it  not  be  ?  God  knot 
best,  but  it  is  a  mystery  which 
cannot  fathom.  That  night  s  he 
ror  and  exposure  brought  him 
the  very  gates  of  death ;  and  wIk 
he  rose  up  at  last,  it  was  as  a  me 
wreck  of  himself,  never  to  woi 
again.  His  wife's  dowry  went 
the  people  whom  he  had  riiim 
and  who  had  ruined  him.  Tin 
lived  until  her  death,  as  he  liv 
still,  on  charity. 

And  that  is  all  }  No,  Mr.  Clar 
son,  not  quite  all.  He  was  bra^ 
enough,  since  he  could  not  w 
back  his  honor  otherwise,  to  st: 
among  us  and  gain  a  place  agai 
in  the  hearts  he  had  wounded  sor 
Sometimes  I  think  he  teaches  us 
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er  lesson,  old,  and  alone,  and 
r,  than  if  he  had  come  to  build 
fallen  home  once  more.  I 
k,  sir,  we  have  learned  to  pity 
forgive  as  we  never  should 
e  done  otherwise,  since  we  have 
)  him  suffering  like  any  one  of 
as  low  down  as  any  one  of  us. 

JAMES  brent's  version. 

[e  has  told  you  the  story,  then, 
boy,  has  he }  And  you  are 
last  of  us,  and  you  have  my 

le— James  Brent  Clarkson. 
last }    Then  I  will  tell  you 

e  than  he  could  tell  you.  Do 

shrink  or  fancy  it  will  pain  me. 

ould  like  to  let  you  know  all, 

boy — not  for  my  sake  ;  but  you 
you  are  only  half  a  Catholic, 
I  would  have  you  learn  some- 

g  of  the  deep  reality  of  the  true 

I. 

he  night  I  waited  for  the  half- 
;  eleven  train  I  had  been  stop- 
on  my  way  to  the  bank  by  a 
vd  at  the  church  door,  and 
sard  one  man  say  to  another : 
liey*re  dark  times,  neighbor — as 
c  as  our  land's  seen  these  liun- 
i  years."  And  his  mate  an- 
red  him  :  **  Maybe  so,  Collins  ; 
be  so.    But  Brentwood  don't 

'em  much.  I  believe,  and  so 
s  most  folks,  that  if  all  other 
ses  fell,  and  e'en  the  Bank  of 
jland  broke,  Brent  Brothers 
lid  stand.  It's  been  honest  and 
:  for  four  generations  back,  and 
Lwull  be  to  the  end  on't."  Then 

crowd  parted,  the  men  went 
>  the  church,  and  I  passed  down 
street. 

Honest  and  true  for  four  gener- 
ns  back,  and  so  'twull  be  to  the 
on't."  The  words  haunted  me. 
last,  in  desperation,  to  rid  niy- 
of  the  thought,  I  went  to  church 
.    Going  in  by  a  side  door,  I 


found  myself  in  a  corner  by  a  con- 
fessional, quite  sheltered  from  view, 
but  with  the  pulpit  in  plain  sight. 
There,  raised  high  above  the  heads 
of  the  people,  the  preacher  stood, 
a  man  of  middle  age,  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  at  some  time  of 
his  life  in  and  of  the  world  ;  his 
face  that  of  one  who  has  found  it 
almost  a  death-struggle  to  subdue 
self  to  the  obedience  and  the  folly  of 
the  cross.  He  seemed  meant  for 
a  ruler  among  his  fellows.  I  won- 
dered idly  what  he  was  doing  there 
in  the  preacher's  frock,  speaking 
to  the  crowd. 

He  was  telling,  simply  and  plain- 
ly, of  our  Lord's  agony  in  the  gar- 
den. But  simple  and  plain  as 
were  his  words,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  face  and  voice  which 
drew  one  into  sympathetic  union 
with  this  man,  who  spoke  as  if  he 
were  literally  beholding  the  load 
of  our  sin  lying  upon  the  Lord's 
heart  till  his  sweat  of  blood  start- 
ed. And  when  he  had  painted 
the  scene  to  us,  he  paused  as  hear- 
ing the  awful  cry  echo  through  the 
stillness  that  reigned  in  the  crowded 
church,  then  bent  forward  as  if  his 
eyes  would  scan  oUr  very  hearts, 
and  spoke  once  more. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  he  said, 
but  before  he  ended  I  knew  this  : 
my  sin  cost  our  Lord's  agony ; 
added  sin  of  mine  would  be  added 
anguish  of  his.  The  choice  lay  be- 
fore me.  When  I  showed  Serle 
those  two  despatches,  the  one 
"  Stop,"  the  other  Go  on,"  I  held 
there  what  would  be  my  ruin  for 
time  or  for  eternity. 

There  is  a  world  unseen,  and 
mighty ;  its  powers  were  round  me 
that  nigfit  like  an  army.  Hitherto 
I  had  been  deceiving  myself  with 
the  plea  of  necessity  of  others*  in- 
terests to  be  considered,  of  my  hon- 
or* to  be  sustained.    That  night 
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another  motive  rose  before  me,  but 
it  was  of  an  honot  put  to  dishonor 
— the  Lord  of  glory  bowed  down  to 
the  earth  by  shame. 

The  letter  must  be  answered  be- 
fore morning,  so  pressing  was  my 
need.  I  decided  to  go  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  and  by  the  time  I 
reached  it  my  mind  must  be  made 
up.  But,  in  the  street,  I  came  face 
to  face  with  the  preacher  I  had 
heard  that  night.  The  moon  was 
near  the  full.  We  two  looked 
straight  at  each  other,  passed,  then 
turned  as  by  one  impulse,  and 
faced  again.  They  who  fight  a 
fight  to  its  end,  and  conquer,  but 
only  with  wounds  whose  scars  they 
must  bear  to  their  graves,  some- 
times gain  a  great  power  of  reading 
the  souls  of  those  who  are  fighting 
a  like  contest,  and  know  not  yet  if 
it  will  end  in  victory  or  defeat. 
Some  fight  like  mine  I  felt  sure  that 
priest  had  fought.  "  What  would 
you  have,  my  brother  V  he  asked. 

*'  Answers  to  two  questions,  fa- 
ther," I  rei)lied.  "  If  a  man  has 
done  wrong  to  others,  and  can  only 
repair  it  by  added  wrong,  shall  he 
disgrace  his  own  good  name  for 
ever  by  avowal,  or  shall  he  sin  ? 
And  if  his  fall  involves  the  suffer- 
ing of  his  innocent  wife  and  children, 
may  he  not  save  himself  from  shame 
for  their  sake  ?  It  is  a  matter 
wliicli  may  not  wait  now  for  confes- 
sion even.  Answer  as  best  you  may, 
for  the  love  of  God." 

I  fancied  that  the  stern  face  be- 
fore me  softened  and  grew  pale,  and 
in  the  momentary  stillness  I  un- 
derstood that  the  Dominican  was 
praying.  'J'hen  he  answered,  few 
words  and  firm,  as  one  who  knciv : 

"To  choose  disgrace  is  to  choose 
the  i)atli  our  divine  Lord  chose. 
To  involve  our  dearest  in  suffering 
is  to  know  his  anguisli  whose  bless- 
ed Mother  stood  beneath  his  cross." 


Then,  after  one  more  sli^t,  ii 
tense  silence,  "My  brother,"  1 
said  earnestly,  **  1  do  not  koc 
your  life,  but  1  know  my  own.  1 
drink  the  Lord's  cup  of  shame 
its  dregs — with  him — is  a  blea 
thing  to  do,  if  he  gives  a  sini 
grace  to  do  it." 

Tell  me  a  thousand  times  t1 
you  have  no  faith  yourself;  that 
love  God  passionately  is  a  drcaix 
delusion,  unworthy  of  our  ma 
nature;  that  to  choose  shame 
folly,  to  choose  suffering  is  a  n 
mrstake—^hat  shame  could  at< 
for  my  sins  or  give  back  to 
poor  the  means  of  which  my  fi 
had  robbed  them  ?  What  can  y 
words  count  with  those  who  b 
once  tasted  the  bitter  sweetness 
the  Lord's  own  chalice  ?  Suddei 
standing  there,  I  knew  what 
means  to  love  God  more  t1 
houses  or  lands,  wife  or  childn 
to  have  him  more  real  to  the  s 
than  they  to  the  heart ;  to  lie  « 
ing  and  glad  to  forsake  all 
him ;  to  know  I  had  one  m 
chance  left  to  do  his  will, 
Satan's;  and  to  make  my  choi 
Having  brought  his  agony  on  h 
there  was  nothing  more  I  could 
but  bear  it  with  him- 

My  boy,  though  you  came  on 
invitation,  you  chose  the  twiligiii 
which  to  come  to  me,  that  I  mil 
hide  my  shame  at  meeting  y< 
Such  shame  died  dead  in  two  aw 
nights  and  days  :  First,  confess 
before  the  priest  of  God  ;  then 
colleagues  and  friends  ;  then  to 
wife  and  to  my  son — oh  !  i 
stings  yet ;  then  to  an  angry  thro 
whose  trust  I  had  betrayed,  wh 
hopes  I  had  blasted,  whose  I. 
and  reverence  I  had  turned 
hate  and  scorn.  I  have  seen 
home  in  ruins,  my  effigy  hung 
and  hooted  at  in  the  public  squ: 
my  name  become  a  byword, 
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blotted  out.  I  am  an  old  man 
and  still  they  tell  my  story  in 
:wood ;  each  child  learns  it ; 
gers  hear  of  it.  Yet,  if  the 
r  were  mine  to  alter  these 
:y  years  of  humiliation,  1 
i  not  lose  one  hour  of  suffer- 
r  shame. 

u  ask  me  why  ?  Thirty-five 

ago  I  stood  here,  the  centre 
:he  favorite  of  this  town,  and 

myself  to  work  my  own  will, 
lin  glory  for  me  and  mine, 
'ife,  my  name,  my  home,  were 
iols.  It  seemed  an  Tnnocent 
tion,  but  it  was  not  for  God, 
t  led  me  into  evil  work.  You 
ne  that  since  you  came  of  age 
ave  been  but  once  to  confes- 
It  is  by  the  light  of  that 
nient  that  what  seems  to  you 
nystery  of  my  life  is  read, 
a  Catliolic — whether  striving 

perfection,  or  struggling  up 
sin  to  lasting  penitence~has 
attern  the  life  of  Jesus,  the 
;  all  in  union  with  him,  after 
xaraple.    What  is  the  sacra- 

of  penance  but  the  bearing 
ame,  though  in  the  presence 
compassionate  priest,  with 

who,  when  he  could  have 
ed  us  at  the  price  of  one  drop 
s  most  precious  blood,  chose 
I  in  ignominy,  bearing  before 
^rorld  the  entire  world's  dis- 

?  My  boy,  if  in  any  way, 
c  love  of  our  common  name, 

influence  you,  back  to  con- 
m.  It  is  the  very  sacrament 
en  who  would  be  upright,  and 
,  and  strong,   and   true;  or 

having  fallen,  would  humbly 
bravely  bear  for  Christ's  sake 
isclosure  and  the  penalty, 
r  penance — given  by  God,  mark 
-was  heavy,  men  think.  Was 
avier  than  my  sin  }  They  do 
mow  everything.  All  my  life 
d  been  helped,  guarded,  up- 


held ;  and  for  such  to  fall  is  a  dead- 
lier sin  tiian  for  others.  The  infi- 
nite love  of  God  bore  with  me  and 
saved  me.  And  as,  day  by  day, 
like  the  unremitted  lashes  of  a 
scourge,  suffering  fell  to  my  por- 
tion, I  tell  you  that  a  strange,  an 
awful  sweetness  mingled  with  the 
anguish.  I  knew  it  was  the  hand 
of  God  that  smote  me,  and  that 
he  smote  here  to  spare  hereafter. 

Oh  !  do  not  look  at  me.  Stop  ! 
Turn  your  face  away  !  I  thought 
all  such  shame  was  dead,  but  tliere 
are  moments  when  it  overwhelms 
me  with  its  sting.  Did  I  say  or 
dare  to  think  that  God  lozfcs  met 
Wait,  wait,  till  I  can  remember  what 
it  means  ! 

Yes,  I  know  now.  Through  all 
that  night,  while  the  torches  glared, 
and  wrathful  faces  looked  curses  at 
me,  and  lips  shouted  them,  ever 
through  all  I  saw,  as  it  were.  One 
sinless  but  reputed  with  the  wicked  ; 
stripped  of  his  garments  as  I  of  my 
pride ;  made  a  spectacle  to  angels 
and  to  men ;  mocked,  reviled, 
scourged,  crucified ;  and  through 
the  wild  tumult  I  heard  a  voice 
say,  as  of  old  to  the  repentant  thief 
on  the  cross  :  **  This  day  thou  shalt 
be  with  me."  And  through  all  my 
heart  was  answering  to  his  most 
Sacred  Heart,  "  I,  indeed,  justly ; 
for  I  receive  therdue  reward  of  my 
deeds :  but  this  man  hath  done  no 
evil."  How  could  I  wish  to  be 
spared  a  single  pang  or  lose  one 
hour  of  shame  with  him?  What 
part  could  any  Christian  take  but 
to  suffer  with  him,  having  made 
him  suffer?  And  when  one  has 
said  "  with  him,*'  one  has  explained 
all.  But,  somehow,  people  do  not 
always  seem  to  understand. 

Understand?  Ah!  no.  It  is  a 
story,  not  of  two  versions,  but  of 
many.    Some  called  James  Brent  a 
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fjol,  and  some  a  madman,  and  some 
said  he  should  have  saved  his  honor 
and  his  name  at  all  hazards;  and 
some,  that  he  had  no  right  to  entail 
such  suffering  on  his  household. 
But  there  is  one  light  by  which  such 
stories  should  be  read,  that  is  truer 
than  these.  When  time  is  gone, 
and  wealth  is  dust,  and  earthly  hon- 
or vanishes  like  smoke,  then,  by 


the  standard  of  the  cross  of 
wealth,  and  pomp,  and  pi 
and  business  shall  be  dul\ 
Shun  humiliation  here  as  vi 
there  shall  be  after  this  th< 
ment,  when  the  Prince  of 
who  pronounces  final  senter 
be  he  who,  while  on  earth,  c 
his  portion  a  life  of  suffering 
death  of  shame. 
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Like  commercial  panics,  periodi- 
cal outbursts  of  irreligious  fanati- 
cism seem  to  have  become  regular 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — occurrences  to  be  look- 
ed for  with  as  much  certainty  as  if 
they  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
our  civilization  and  the  peculiarly- 
constituted  condition  of  American 
society.  1  houL;h  springing  from 
widely  different  causes,  these  inter- 
mittent spasms  have  a  marked  re- 
semblance in  their  deleterious  effects 
on  our  individual  welfare  and  na- 
tional reputation.  Both  are  de- 
moralizing and  degrading  in  their 
tendencies,  and  each,  in  its  degree, 
finally  results  in  the  tem})orary  gain 
of  a  few  to  the  lasting  injury  and 
debasement  of  the  multitude.  In 
other  respects  they  differ  materially. 
Great  mercantile  reverses  and  iso- 
)  lated  acts  of  peculation,  unfortu- 
nately, arc  not  limited  to  one  com- 
munity or  to  the  growth  of  any  par- 
ticular system  of  polity,  but  are  as 
common  antl  as  freciuent  in  despot- 
ic Asia  and  monarcliical  Europe 
as  in  republican  America.  Popular 
ebullitions  of  bigotry,  on  the  con- 


trary, are,  or,  more  corrcctl 
to  be,  confined  to  those  c 
where  ignorance  and  int< 
usurp  the  place  of  enlightei 
lanthropy  and  wise  govc 
They  are  foreign  to  the  s 
American  institutions,  hosti 
best  interests  of  society,  .ind 
to  those  who  tolerate  or  en 
them.  The  brightest  glory 
fathers  of  the  republic  sprii 
so  much  from  the  fact  that  tl 
arated  the  colonies  from  the 
country  and  founded  a  newn 
for  that  is  nothing  strange 
heard-of  in  the  world's  hist«>i 
that  they  made  its  three  mili 
inhabitants  free  as  well  as  ir 
dent :  free  not  only  from  unj 
ation  and  arbitrary  laws,  I 
ever  free  to  worship  their  Cre, 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  tin 
science,  unawed  by  petty  an 
and  unaffected  by  the  shiftin: 
sels  of  subsequent  legisIator> 
From  this  point  of  view  tut 
lution  appears  as  one  of  the 
est  moral  events  in  the  reco 
human  progress;  and  when 
fleet  on  the  numerous  pains, 
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id  restrictions  prescribed  by 
irters  and  by-laws  of  the  col- 
rom  whence  our  Union  has 
.  it  challenges  our  most  pro- 
admiration  and  gratitude. 
:omplete  religious  equality, 
teed  by  our  fundamental  law, 
er  been  the  boast  of  every 
merican  citizen,  at  home  and 
.  From  the  halls  of  Con- 
)  the  far  Western  stump-meet- 
hear  it  ngain  and  again  enun- 
it  is  repeated  by  a  thousand 
It  tongues  on  each  recurring 
rsary  of  our  independence, 
daily  and  weekly  trumpeted 
lout  the  lengtli  and  breadth 
land  by  the  myriad- winged 
ies  of  tlie  press.  This  free- 
f  worship,  freedom  of  con- 
,  and  legal  equality,  as  de- 
and  confirmed  by  our  fore- 
,  has  become,  in  fact,  not 
e  written  but  also  tiie  com- 
w  of  the  land — the  birthright 
y  native-born  American,  the 
d,  but  no  less  sacred,  privi- 
every  citizen  by  adoption, 
er  now  attempts  to  disturb 
ition  it,  by  word  or  act,  dis- 
his  country  in  the  eyes  of  all 
d,  and  defiles  the  memory 
greatest  and  truest  heroes 
tesmen. 

Dwerful,  indeed,  were  the  ex- 
and  teachings  of  those  wise 
10  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
tions  of  our  happy  country 
uring  the  first  half-century 
national  existence,  scarcely  a 
was  raised  in  opposition  or 
against  the  principle  of  re- 
liberty  as  emphatically  ex- 
in  the  first  amendment  to 
istitution.  A  whole  genera- 
d  to  pass  away  ere  fanati- 
ired  to  raise  its  crest,  until 
jmn  guarantees  of  our  feder- 
3act  were  assailed  by  incen- 
lobs  and  scouted  by  so  call- 


ed courts  of  justice.  Tiie  first  fla- 
grant instance  of  this  fell  spirit  of 
bigotry  happened  in  Massachusetts, 
and  naturally  was  directed  against 
an  institution  of  Catholic  learning. 

In  1820  four  Ursuline  nuns  ar- 
rived in  Boston  and  establisii^-d 
there  a  house  of  their  order.  Six 
years  later  they  removed  to  the 
neighboring  village  of  Charlestown, 
where  they  purchased  a  piece  of 
ground,  and,  calling  it  Ml.  St.  Bene- 
dict, erected  a  suitable  building  and 
reduced  the  hitherto  barren  hillside 
to  a  state  of  beautiful  cultivation. 
In  1834  the  community  had  in- 
creased to  ten,  all  ladies  of  thorough 
education  and  refinement.  From 
the  very  beginning  their  success 
as  teachers  was  acknowledged  and 
applauded,  and  their  average  atten- 
dance of  pupils  was  computed  at 
from  fifty  to  sixty.  Of  these,  at 
least  four-fifths  were  Protestants, 
the  daughters  of  the  best  American 
families,  not  only  of  New  England, 
but  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  'JMiough  it  was  well  known 
that  the  nuns  had  ever  been  most 
scrupulously  careful  not  to  meddle 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  their 
scholars,  and  that  not  one  conver- 
sion to  the  church  could  be  ascrib- 
ed to  their  influence,  the  fact  that  a 
school  conducted  by  Catholic  reli- 
gious should  have  acquired  .so  bril- 
liant a  reputation,  and  that  its  pa- 
trons were  principally  Protestants 
of  high  social  and  political  stand- 
ing, was  considered  sufficient  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Puritan  fanatics  to  con- 
demn it. 

Its  destruction  was  therefore  re- 
solved on,  and  an  incident,  unim- 
portant in  itself,  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1834  which  was  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  the  clerical  adven- 
turers who  then,  as  now,  disgraced 
so  many  sectarian  pulpits.  It  ap- 
pears that  an  inmate  of  the  convent, 


»liss  Harrison, Uad^  froni  excess! vi: 
plication  to  mxisLc;,  become  piu- 


pari  of  the  convent  and  Ifi 
ttrnnnceSf  till,  becoming  ihoi 


^ily  demealed,  and  during <m€  of  i^isfied  wUli  Ibe  fiililt]r  ol 

Iter  momenti  of  liallucinatiofi  left  ^ts^  they  r«ttrecf  to  dial 

the  house  and  sought  refuge  with  statement  to  I  hat  eflTect  fbf  p 

some  friends.    Her  brother,  a  Pro-  lion  in  the  netvspaperi,  T 

test^int,  having  heard  of  her  flight,  what  the  rabble  dreaded,  i 

accompanied  bf  Ei^iliop  Fenwtcki  soon  as  the  intcniion  of  tl 

eit  bar  back  to  the  ntinnm^  lAill^e  became  ilie 

mrn  gneM  satkfactioa  «i  fi|oA¥ed  to  foreitAll  p«Uii 

fght  of  the  shterhood.   flM  Vint      acting  at  once.  ^ 
trifling  domestic  afTair  was  eagerly       Accordingly,  about  now 

^Ntken  up  by  the  leadeii  Irf*  the  antU  in  the  evening,  a  mob  ^ 

(Catholic  faction  and  magnified  into  collect  in  the  ^leighborholrfj 
monstrous  proportions.   The  nuns,         Bil^updicrt*    Bonfires  m 

it  was  said,  had  not  only  driven  an  ||H  «?lMing  Harangurf  veil 

American  lady  to  madness,  but  had  Wt  %ti\\  there  were  manf  | 

immured  her  in  a  dungeon,  and,  reluctant  to  belie%  e  that  Ute 

upon  her  attempting  to  escape,  had,  were  irt  earnest.    They  nrat 

with  the  connivance  of  the  bishop  admit  that  any  great  num 

and  priests,  actually  tortured  her  to  Americans  could  be  (omi 

death.    Falsehoods  even  more  dia-  and  brutal  eBoiigh  lo  a| 

bolical  ivere  invented  and  circulat-  ^  %!QmiB  ille^  wiih  defeni^ 

ed  throughout  Boston*   The  fol*  delicate  woiaezi  and  chtldten,, 

lowing  Sunday  the  Methodist  and  were  mistaken,  however;  til 

Congregationid  churches  rang  again  yet  to  learn  to  what  iLfi^tlj 

with  denunciations  against  Popery  cisn|^£An  be  lurried  u  l^enii 

and  nunneries,  while  one  self-styled  evil  passions   of  corrupt 

divine,  a  Dr.  Beecher,  the  father  of  nature  are  aroused.  Towan 

a  numerous  progeny  of  male  and  night  a  general  alarm  wai 

female  evangelists,  some  of  whom  calling  out  the  engine  con 

have  since  become  famous  in  more  of  Boston,  not  to  quell  any 

senses  than  one,  preached  no  less  disturbance,   but,  as  was 

than  three  sermons  in  as  many  dif-  by  their  conduct,  to  rcinfoi 

ferent churches  on  the  abominations  rioters,  if  necessary.    The  £ 

of  Rome.    All  the  bigotry  .of  Boston  monstration  was    made  by 

and  the  adjacent  towns  was  aroused  shot  and  stones  against  th 

to  the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy,  and  dows  and  doors  of  the  main 

threats  against  the  convent  were  ing,  to  ascertain  if  there  wc 

heard  on  every  side.  defenders  inside;  but,  upon 

To  pacify  the  public  mind  the  ing  satisfied  that  there  wcr< 

selectmen  of  Charlestown,  on  the  the  cowardly  mob  burst  op 

following  day,  the  memorable  nth  gates  and  doors,  and  rushed 

of  August,  appointed  a  committee  through  the  passages  and 

to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  swearing   vengeance  again: 

charges.    They  waited  on  the  nuns,  nuns. 

and  were  received  by  Miss  Harri-       Trusting  to  the  protection 

son,  who  was  alleged  to  have  been  authorities,  the  gentle  sister 

foully  murdered.    Under  her  per-  taken  by  surprise.    The  %h\ 

sonal  guidar..'e  they  searched  every  their  assailants,  however,  awa 
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to  a  sense  of  danger.  Hast- 

from  their  beds,  they  rushed 
le  dormitories,  aroused  the 
ng  children,  and  had  barely 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  mob 
leaping  through  a  back  en- 
i  in  their  night-clothes.  Every- 
portable,  including  money  and 
•y  belonging  to  the  pupils, 
aid  hold   of  by   the  intru- 

the  furniture  and  valuable 
al  instruments  were  hacked 
eces,  and  then  the  convent 
;iven  to  the  flames  amid  the 
z  cheers  of  assembled  thou- 
.  Not  content  with  all  this," 
the  report  of  Mr.  Loring's 
littee,  "they  burst  open  the 
of  the  establishment,  rifled  it 
J  sacred  vessels  there  deposit- 
-rested  the  plates  from  the 
s,  and  exposed  to  view  the 
iering  remains  of  their  ten- 

Nor  is  it  the  least  humiliating 
e,  in  this  scene  of  cowardly 
udacious  violation  of  all  that 
Dught  to  hold  sacred,  that  it 
erpetrated  in  the  presence  of 
vested  with  authority  and  of 
tudes  of  our  fellow-citizens, 

not  one  arm  was  lifted  in  the 
ce  of  helpless  women  and 
•en,  or  in  vindication  of  the 
ed  laws  of  God  and  man. 
spirit  of  violence,  sacrilege, 
lunder  reigned  triumphant." 
e  morning  of  the  12th  of  Au- 
aw  what  for  years  had  been  the 

retreat  of  Christian  learning 
'eminine  holiness  a  mass  of 
ened  ruins  ;  but  the  character 
Lssachusetts  had  received  even 
ker  stain,  a  foul  blot  not  yet 
I  from  her  escutcheon.  It  was 
•y  the  most  respectable  por- 
>f  the  citizens  that  some  step 
d  be  taken  to  vindicate  the 
ition  of  the  State,  and  to  place 
iium  of  the  outrage  on  those 
alone  were  guilty.  Accord- 


ingly, a  committee  of  thirty-eight 
leading  Protestant  gentlemen,  with 
Charles  G.  Loring  as  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  origin  and  results  of 
the  disgraceful  proceeding.  It  met 
in  Faneuil  Hall  from  day  to  day, 
examined  a  great  number  of  wit- 
nesses, and  made  the  most  minute 
inquiries  from  all  sources.  Its 
final  report  was  long,  eloquent,  and 
convincing.  After  the  most  thor- 
ough examination,  it  was  found, 
those  Protestant  gentlemen  said, 
that  all  the  wild  and  malicious  as- 
sertions put  forth  in  the  sectarian 
pulpits  and  repeated  in  the  news- 
papers, regarding  the  Ursulines, 
were  without  d  shadow  of  truth  or 
probability;  they  eulogized  in  the 
most  glowing  language  the  conduct 
of  the  nuns,  their  qualifications  as 
teachers,  their  Christian  piety  and 
meekness,  and  their  careful  regard 
for  the  morals  as  well  as  for  the 
religious  scruples  of  their  pupils. 
They  also  attributed  the  wanton 
attack  upon  the  nunnery  to  the  fell 
spirit  of  bigotry  evoked  by -the  false 
reports  of  the  New  England  press 
and  the  unmitigated  .slanders  of  the 
anti-Catholic  preachers,  and  called 
upon  the  legislative  authorities  to 
indemnify,  in  the  most  ample  man- 
ner, the  victims  of  mob  law  and 
official  connivance. 

But  the  most  significant  fact 
brought  to  light  by  this  committee 
was  that  the  fanatics,  in  their  attack 
on  Mt.  St.  Benedict,  were  not  a 
mere  heterogeneous  crowd  of  igno- 
rant mefi  acting  upon  momentary 
impulse,  but  a  regular  band  of  law- 
less miscreants  directed  and  aided 
by  persons  of  influence  and  stand- 
ing in  society.  **  There  is  no 
doubt,"  says  the  report,  "  that  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed,  ex- 
tending into  many  of  the  neighbor- 
ing towns;  but  the  committee  are 


of  opinion  lliat  it  embraced  very 
ftfw  of  Tes|  r.^  tji.lc  t  baracfer  in 
society,  tli'jLigli  some  such  may, 
pefhaps,  be  aciuaUy  guilty  of  an  of- 
fefice  no  less  heinous,  tnorall^f  con- 
sidered, in  having  excited  the  ietl- 
tngs^  which  led  lo  the  design,  or 
countenanced  and  instignted  thase 
engaged  in  its  c  XLCUtion. "  Ht.ie 
we  ft  Fid  hud  down,  on  the  most 
uiiqi5€iii ion  able  authcirity,  the  ori- 
gin and  birih-plEc«  of  all  ^ttbac- 
quetit  Native  American  fnovefaen^ 
against  Catholicity, 

But  the  sequel  to  the  destruction 
o(  the  Charlestown  convent  was 
even  more  shameful  than  the  crime 
itself.  Thirteen  men  had  been'  ar- 
rested, eight  of  whom  were  charged 
with  arson.  The  first  tried  was 
the  ringleader,  an  ex-convict,  nam- 
ed Buz;;elL  The  scenes  which 
were  enacted  on  that  occasion  are 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
our  jurisprudence.  The  Qiother-su- 
perior,  several  of  the  sisters,  and 
Bishop  Fenwick,  necessary  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  were  re- 
ceived in  court  with  half-suppressed 
jibes  and  sneers,  subjected  to  every 
species  of  insult  by  the  lawyers  for 
the  defence,  and  were  frowned  upon 
even  by  the  judge  who  presided. 
Though  the  evidence  against  the 
prisoner  was  conclusive,  the  jury, 
without  shame  or  hesitation,  acquit- 
ted him,  and  he  walked  out  of 
court  amid  the  wildest  cheers  of  the 
bystanders.  Similar  denionstrations 
of  popular  sympathy  attended  the 
trials  of  the  other  rioters,  who  were 
all,  with  the  exception  of  a  young 
boy,  permitted  to  escape  the  pen- 
alty of  their  gross  crimes. 

Even  the  State  legislature,  though 
urged  to  do  so  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing public  men  of  the  common- 
wealth, refused  to  vote  anything 
like  an  adequate  sum  to  indemnify 
the  nuns  and  pupils  for  their  losses, 


amouBting  lo  ov^er  a  hunml 
^^And  dollars,  I'h*?  pi;:ful  si 
ten  titousand  dollars  «ras  < 
and  of  course  rejected;  and 
dajp  the  rums  af  the^  ^:c»imil 
as  an  eloqtiefttiiioiiyfift^iiif  ] 
tant  pcrfidf  and  pmitaiiteal 
ncss  and  tnjttsttce-  ^ 

'flu-  iijir'iini^y  thus  kp| 
olilli.  iiiUy  i^uaraiUeecI  tQ  mot 
sficrilcgkous  l>ilindefers  sooi 
fruit  in  other  acts  of  iMrij 
in  various  parts  of  MmH 
A  Catjiolic  gra%*cyard  in  ! 
wasshi^ily  titu-r  entered  and 
C ra ted  lyr  an  a rm i: il  r .a bblc, 
house  in  Warchann  in  whidi 
w  as  bet  ng  c  e  k  b  r  :i  t  e  d,  was  ael 
by  a  ^an|  of  rufitaiii  knowa 
**  G^snvent  Boys."  A  couj 
yea  rs  ]  :i  1 1  v  tl  j  M  o  n  t  finery  C 
a  rcgul^u  milfciia.  cornp^iny,  ct 
ed  principaliy  of  CaihoHc 
bf^Lders  of  Boston,  were  opq 
suited  by  their  e^inradh^  mf 
m&  ifctwU^  ttonad  thiotf^ 
stre^  by  a  mob  of  over  t hrei 
sand  persons. 

As  there  were  no  more  co 
to  be  plundered  and  burned 
stronghold  of  Puritanism,  tl 
on  those  glories  of  rcligio 
kept  up  in  a  diflferent  maniK 
with  no  less  rancor  and  aui 
Taking  advantage  of  the  excii 
created  by  such  men  as  1 
Beecher  and  Buzzell,  a  mcr 
publisher  issued  a  book  ci 
Six  Months  in  a  Convent^ 
was  put  together  by  .some  cor 
tible  preacher  in  the  name  of 
literate  girl  named  Reed,  wl 
better  to  mislead  the  public, : 
ed  the  title  of  **  Sister  Mary  A 
**  We  earnestly  hope  and  be 
said  the  preface  to  this  eraboc 
of  falsehood,  "  that  this  little 
if  universally  diffused,  will  do 
by  its  unaffected  simplicity, 
terring  Protestant  parents  frorr 
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I  their  daughters  in  Catholic 
iries  tlian  could  the  most 
sd  and  learned  discourses  on 
angers  of  Popery."  Though 
>ook  was  replete  with  stupid 
ations  and  silly  blunders,  so 
y  had  the  popular  taste  been 
rted  that  fifty  thousand  copies 

sold  within  a  year  after  its 
[ration.  The  demand  was  still 
ising,  when  another  €ontribu- 
o  Protestant  literature  appear- 
jfore  the  broad,  disgusting,  and 
ne  fabrications  of  which  the 
acity  of  "Sister  Mary  Agnes  " 
its  ineffectual  fires.  This 

candidate  for  popular  favor, 
;h  it  bore  the  name,  destined 
n  immortality  of  infamy,  of 
X  Monk — a  notoriously  disso- 
woman — was  actually  compil- 
^  a  few  needy  and  unscrupu- 
adventurers,  reverend  and  ir- 
end,  who  found  a  distinguish- 
ethodist  publishing  house,  not 

so  needy,  though  still  more 
rupulous,  to  publish  the  work 
lem,  though  very  shame  com- 
d  even  them  to  witlihold  their 
.'s  from  the  publication.  And 
as  only  owing  to  a  legal  suit 
ig  from  this  infamous  trans- 
n  many  years  after  that  the 
was  revealed  that  the  publish- 
f  this  vilest  of  assaults  on  one 
je  holiest  institutions  of  the 
olic  Church  was  the  firm  of 
>er  Brothers.  True  to  their 
icter,  they  saw  that  the  times 

favorable  for-  an  assault  on 
olicity,  even   so  vile  as  this 

and  true  to  their  nature  again, 
refused  to  their  wretched  ac- 
)lice  her  adequate  share  in  the 
s  of  sin.  Though  bearing  on 
ice  all  the  evidences  of  diabo- 
malice  and  falsehood,  condemn- 
)y  the  better  portion  of  the 
>  and  by  all  reputable  Protes- 
;,  the  work  had  an  unparalleled 


sale  for  some  time.  The  demand 
might  have  continued  to  go  on  in- 
creasing indefinitely,  but,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  the  speculators,  its  authors, 
under  the  impression  that  the  pru- 
rient taste  of  the  public  was  not 
sufficiently  satiated  with  imaginary 
horrors,  issued  a  continuation  un- 
der the  title  of  Additional  Aivful 
Disclosures.  This  composition  prov- 
ed an  efficient  antidote  to  the  malig- 
nant poison  of  the  first.  Its  impurity 
and  falsehoods  were  so  palpable 
that  its  originators  were  glad  to 
slink  into  obscurity  and  their  pa- 
trons into  silence,  followed  by  the 
contempt  of  all  honest  men. 

Just  ten  years  after  the  Charles- 
town  outrage  the  spirit  of  Protest- 
ant persecution  began  to  revive. 
Premonitory  symptoms  of  political 
proscription  appeared  in  1842,  in 
the  constitutional  conventions  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Louisiana,  and 
in  the  local  legislatures  of  other 
States ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  early 
part  of  1844  that  it  became  evident 
that  secret  measures  were  being 
taken  to  arouse  the  dormant  feel- 
ing of  antipathy  to  the  rights  of 
Catholics,  so  rife  in  the  hearts  of 
the  ignorant  Protestant  masses. 
New  York,  at  first,  was  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  disorder.  Most 
of  the  newspapers  of  that  period 
teemed  with  eulogistic  reviews  of 
books  written  against  the  faith ; 
cheap  periodicals,  such  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sparry *s  American  A nti- Pa- 
pist, were  thrust  into  the  hands  of 
all  who  would  read  them  by  the 
agents  of  the  Bible  and  prosely- 
tizing societies ;  and  a  cohort  of 
what  were  called  anti-papal  lectu- 
rers, of  which  a  reverend  individ- 
ual named  Cheever  was  the  leader, 
was  employed  to  attack  the  Catho- 
lic Church  with  every  conceivable 
weapon  that  the  arsenal  of  Protes- 
tantism afforded 
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The  popular  mind  being  thus 
prepared  for  a  change,  the  various 
elements  of  political  and  social  life 
opposed  to  Catholicity  were  crys- 
tallized into  the  **  American  Repub- 
lican" party,  better  known  as  the 
Native  Americans.  On  the  xQth 
of  March,  1844,  the  new  faction 
nominated  James  Harper  for  may- 
or of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
about  the  same  time  William  Rock- 
well was  named  for  a  similar 
office  in  Brooklyn.  The  plat- 
form upon  which  these  gentlemen 
stood  was  simple  but  comprehen- 
sive :  the  retention  of  the  Protes- 
tant Bible  and  Protestant  books  in 
the  public  schools;  the  exclusion 
of  Catholics  of  all  nationalities 
from  office ;  and  the  amendment 
of  the  naturalization  laws  so  as  to 
extend  the  probationary  term  of 
citizenship  to  twenty-one  years. 
The  canvass  in  New  York  was 
conducted  with  some  regard  to 
decency ;  but  in  the  sister  city  the 
Nativists  threw  off  all  respect  for 
law,  their  processions  invaded  the 
districts  inhabited  mainly  by  adopt- 
ed citizens,  assailed  all  who  did  not 
sympathize  with  tlieni,  and  riot  and 
bloodshed  were  the  consequence. 
In  Brooklyn  the  Nativist  candidate 
was  defeated,  but  Harper  was  elect- 
ed triumphantly  by  about  twenty- 
four  thousand  votes.  The  ballots 
that  placed  such  a  man  at  the  head 
of  the  municipality  of  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis  were  deposited  by 
both  Whigs  and  Democrats,  though 
each  party  had  a  candidate  in  the 
field.  The  former  contributed  up- 
wards of  fourteen  thousand,  or 
three-fourths  of  their  strength  ;  their 
opponents  somewhat  less  than  ten 
thousand. 

r>ut  the  action  of  the  city  politi- 
cians was  quickly  repudiated  and 
condemned  throughout  the  State. 
On  the  i3rh  of  April  the  Whigs  as- 


sembled in  Albany  and  pas! 
series  of  resolutions  denounci 
unequivocal  terms  the  tent 
the  Native  Americans ;  and  i 
days  after,  at  the  same  pUc< 
in,  if  possible,  a  more  forcible 
ner,  the  Democracy  entered 
protest  against  the  heresies  ai 
tendencies  of  the  persecutin 
tion.  Still,  the  America) 
publicaiift"  showed  such  si{ 
popular  strength  in  variou 
nicipal  elections  that  year  tl 
lower  classes  of  politicians, 
shades  of  opinion,  who  dar 
openly  support  them,  were  si 
ed  of  secretly  courting  their 
ship.  The  nomination  of  F 
huysen  with  Henry  Clay 
Whig  presidential  conventi 
May  I,  1844,  was  well  und< 
at  the  time  to  be  a  bid  for  ^ 
support,  and  eventually  di 
the  distinguished  Kentucky 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  \ 
the  madness  of  the  hour 
have  carried  ambitious  p 
leaders  and  timid  conventioi 
not  the  scenes  of  sarrilei 
murder  which  soon  after  di5i 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  am; 
ed  its  streets  with  innocent 
sent  a  thrill  of  horror  thro 
the  entire  country. 

Philadelphia  had  followed, 
anticipated,  the  examj^le  o 
York  in  sowing  broadcast  thi 
of  civil  strife.  Early  in  th 
secret  Nativist  societies  wert 
ed ;  sensational  preachersiik<; 
in  and  out  of  place,  han 
congregations  and  meetings ; 
newspapers  were  started  f 
sole  purpose  of  vilifying  Ca^ 
and  working  upon  the  base 
sions  of  the  sectarian  popi 
of  the  country.  The  xnoxw 
those  engineers  of  discord  wt 
same  as  those  of  their  New 
brethren,  and  their  method 
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iially  treacherous  and  cow- 
One  of  the  principal  charges 
their  Catholic  fellow-citi- 
is  that  they  were  hostile  to 
lools  and  education  gene- 
To   this    unjust  aspersion 
Kenrick,  on  the   12th  of 
publicly  replied  in  a  short 
d  letter,  in  which  he  said : 
liolics  have  not  asked  that 
)le  be  excluded   from  the 
schools.    They  have  mere- 
red  for  their  children  the 
of  using  the  Catholic  ver- 
case  the  reading  of  the  Bi- 
prcscribed  by  the  control- 
directors  of  the  schools, 
ily  desire  to  enjoy  the  ben- 
the   constitution    of  the 
f  Pennsylvania,  which  guar- 
;he  rights  of  conscience  and 
es  any  preference  of  secta- 
)des  of  worship.    They  ask 
e  school  laws  be  faithfully 
d,  and'  that  the  religious 
nicns  of  the  parents  be  re- 
....  They  desire  that  the 
schools  be  preserved  from 
tarian  influence,  and  that 
on  be  conducted  in  a  way 
ly  enable  all  citizens  equally 
:e  its  benefits,  without  any 
e  being  offered  to  their  con- 
>us  convictions." 
leliberate  and  emphatic  a 
iiad  no  effect  on  the  wretch- 
11  who  tyrannized  over  the 
city  in  the  Union,  except 
was  resolved  to  substitute 
orce  for  reason,  and  to  pre- 
;  a  collision  with  their  com- 
ely weak  victims.  Accord- 
)n  the  5  th  of  May,  a  Nativ- 
ting  was  held  in  Kensington, 
rsign  of  liie  managers  of  the 
g  was  evidently  to  provoke 
ck ;  for,  finding  the  place  first 
d  for  the  gathering  unmo- 
they  deliberately  moved  to 
OL.  xxTi. — 52 


the  market-house,  in  the  actual 
presence  of  several  adopted  citi- 
zens. This  trick  and  the  insult- 
ing speeches  that  followed  had  the 
desired  effect.  A  riot  took  place, 
several  shots  were  fired  on  both 
sides,  and  four  or  five  persons  were 
more  or  less  seriously  wounded. 
The  Nativists  retreated,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  burn  a 
nunnery. 

The  most   exaggerated  reports 
of  this  affair  were  immediately  cir- 
culated through  Philadelphia.  The 
next  day  the  Nativists,  fully  armed,, 
assembled  and  passed  a  series  of  re- 
solutions of  the  most  violent  char- 
acter.   Preceded  by  an  American 
flag,  which  bore  an  inscription  as 
malicious  as  it  was  untrue,  they 
attacked  the  Hibernian  Hose  Com- 
pany, destroyed  the  apparatus,  and' 
broke  the  fire-bell  in  pieces.  Twen- 
ty-nine dwellings  were  burned  to  the 
ground,  their  hapless  occupants, 
mostly  women  and  children,  fleeing 
in  all  directions  amid  the  insults 
and  shots  of  their  savage  assail- 
ants.    The    citizens    were  now 
thoroughly  aroused,  the  military, 
under  Gen.  Cadwalader,  was  call- 
ed out,  and   Bishop  Kenrick  ad- 
dressed a   public  admonition  to 
his  flock  to  preserve  peace,  and, 
notwithstanding   the  provocation, 
to  exercise  forbearance.    But  the 
demon  of  fanaticism,  once  Jet  loose, 
could  not  be  easily  laid.  Rioting 
continued  throughout  the  day  and 
far  into  the  night.    Early  on  Wed- 
nesday   morning     S.  Michael's 
Church,  the  female  seminary  at- 
tached to  it,  and  a  number  of  pri- 
vate houses  in  the  neighborhood 
were  ruthlessly  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed.   "  During  the  burning  of 
the  church,"  said  one  of  the  Phila- 
delphia papers,  "  the  mob  contin- 
ued to  shout ;  and  when  the  cross  at 
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the  peak  of  the  roof  fell,  they  gave 
three  cheers  and  a  drum  and  fife 
played  the  *  Boyne  Water.*  " 

The  burning  of  S.  Augustine's 
Church  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  This  building,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  city,  was  pecu- 
liarly endeared  to  the  Catholic  in- 
habitants as  having  been  one  of 
tlieir  oldest  churches  in  Philadel- 
phia. Many  of  the  contributors 
to  its  building  fund  were  men  of 
historic  fame,  such  as  Washington, 
Montgomery,  Barry,  Meade,  Carey, 
and  Girard.  It  had  adjoining  it 
extensive  school-houses  and  a  com- 
modious parsonage,  and  the  clock 
in  its  tower  was  the  one  which  had 
struck  the  first  tones  of  new-born 
American  liberty.  But  the  sacred 
character  of  the  building  itself,  and 
the  patriotic  memories  which  sur- 
rounded it,  could  not  save  it  from 
the  torch  of  the  Philadelphia  mob. 
**  The  clock  struck  ten,"  wrote  an 
eye-witness,  "while  the  fire  was 
raging  with  the  greatest  fury.  At 
twenty  minutes  past  ten  the  cross 
whicii  surmounted  the  steeple,  and 
which  remained  unhurt,  fell  with  a 
loud  crash,  amid  the  plaudits  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  spectators." 
A  very  valuable  library  and  several 
splendid  paintings  shared  the  fate 
of  the  church. 

But  bad  as  was  the  conduct  of 
the  rioters,  that  of  the  authorities 
was  even  worse.  The  militia,  when 
ordered  out,  did  not  muster  for  sev- 
eral hours  after  the  time  appointed, 
and  when  they  did  arrive  they  were 
only  passive,  if  not  gratified,  spec- 
tators of  the  lawless  scenes  before 
them.  AVhen  S.  Michael's  was 
threatened,  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr. 
Donoluie,  ]>laced  it  under  the  charge 
of  Capt.  Fairlamb,  giving  liim  the 
keys  ;  yet  the  mob  was  allowed  to 
wreak  its  vengeance  on  it  undis- 


turbed. The  basement  of  S 
gustine's  was  occupied  by  som* 
ed  men  who  had  resolved  to  ( 
it  at  all  hazards ;  but  on  the 
ranee  of  Mayor  Scott  and  the : 
that  they  had  troops  and 
enough  to  protect  it,  it  was  i 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  to  t\ 
it.  This  had  scarcely  beei 
when  the  militia  and  civic  gu 
back  before  a  thousand  oi 
armed  rufilians  and  left  the 
to  its  fate.  For  nearly  sixt; 
the  rioters  were  left  in  undi 
possession  of  the  city;  eve 
the  Catholics  held  sacred  i 
lated;  men  were  dragged  < 
their  homes,  half-hanged  an 
tally  maltreated,  when  not  c 
ed  outright ;  the  houses  of  a 
citizens  were  everywhere  plui 
an  immense  amount  of  p 
was  destroyed,  and  over  tn 
dred  families  left  desolai 
homeless,  without  the  sligh 
tempt  being  made  to  enfoi 
law.  How  many  fell  victi 
Nativist  hate  and  rage  on  1 
casion  has  never  been  knoi 
the  killed  and  wounded  were 
ed  by  scores. 

An  attempt  to  outrival  Pi 
phia  in  atrocity  was  made  i 
York  a  few  days  after,  but  tl 
cautionary  steps  of  the  auth 
the  firm  attitude  assumed 
late  Arclibisliop  Hughes,  a 
resolute  stand  taken  by  the  C 
population,  headed  by  Eugei 
scrly — who  was  at  that  time 
of  the  Freeman  s  Journal — tc 
with  some  young  Irish-An 
Catholic  gentlemen,  so  \\w\ 
the  leaders  of  the  Nativist 
all  attempts  of  an  incendiary  i 
and  all  public  efforts  to  symj 
with  the  Philadelphia  mob. 
abandoned.  Nativism  %Ui 
under  the  blow  given  it  by  its 
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in  Philadelpliia,  and  soon  sank 
Litter  insignificance  as  a  poliii- 
•ower. 

other  decade,  however,  passed, 
we  find  it  again  rejuvenated. 

time  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Cnow-nothing  party,  and  ex- 
rd  its  ramifications  through 
•  State  in  the  Union.  Its  de- 
tion  of  principles  contained 
:n  clauses,  as  laid  down  by  its 
is,  of  which  the  following  were 
ded  as  the  most  vital :  ist. 

repeal  of  all  naturalization 
2d.  None  but  native  Ameri- 

for  office.  3d.  A  Protestant 
lon-school  system.  4th.  Per- 
.1  war  on  "  Romanism."  5th. 
isition  to  the  formation  of  mili- 
:ompanies  composed  of  "  for- 
rs."  6th.  Stringent  laws 
St  immigration.  7th.  Ample 
ction  to  Protestant  interests, 
gh  partly  directed,  apparently, 
st  all  persons  of  foreign  birth, 
lew  secret  society  was  actually 
)pposed  to  Catholics;  for  many 
e  prominent  members  in  its 
s  were  Irish  Orangemen  and 
1,  Scotch,  and  English  unnat- 
;ed  adventurers  who  professed 
rm  of  belief. 

:e  their  predecessors  of  1844, 
Know-nothings  employed  a 
of  mendacious  ministers  and 
lized  a  number  of  obscure 
)apers  to  circulate  their  slan- 
against  Catholics,  native  as 
.s  adopted  citizens;  but  they 
dded  a  new  feature  to  the  cru- 
against  morality  and  civil 
.  This  was  street-preaching 
levicc  for  creating  riots  and 
shed,  for  provoking  quarrels 
etting  neighbor  against  neigh- 
vorthy  the  fiend  of  darkness 
If.  Wretched  creatures,  drawn 
the  very  dregs  of  society,  were 
to  travel  from  town  to  town, 


to  post  themselves  at  conspicuous 
street-corners,  if  possible  before 
Catholic  churches,  and  to  pour 
forth,  in  ribald  and  blasphemous 
language,  the  most  unheard-of  slan- 
ders against  the  church.  As  those 
outcasts  generally  attracted  a 
crowd  of  idle  persons,  and  were 
usually  sustained  by  the  presence 
of  the  members  of  the  local  lodge, 
the  merest  interruption  of  their 
foul  diatribes  was  the  signal  for  a 
riot,  ending  not  unfrequently  in 
loss  of  life  or  limb. 

The  first  outrage  that  marked  the 
career  of  the  Know-nothings  of 
1854  was  the  attack  on  the  Con- 
vent of  Mercy,  Providence,  R.  I., 
in  April  of  that  year.  Instigated 
by  the  newspaper  attacks  of  a  no- 
torious criminal,  who  then  figured 
as  a  Nativist  leader,  the  rowdy  ele- 
ments of  that  usually  quiet  city 
surrounded  the  convent,  pelted  the 
doors  and  windows  with  stones,  to 
the  great  alarm  of  the  ladies  and 
pupils  within,  and  would  doubtless 
have  proceeded  to  extremities  were 
it  not  that  the  Catholics,  fearing 
a  repetition  of  the  Charlestown  af- 
fair, rallied  for  its  protection  and 
repeatedly  drove  them  off.  In 
June  Brooklyn  was  the  scene  of 
some  street-preaching  riots,  but  in 
the  following  August  St.  Louis, 
founded  by  Catholics  apd  up  to 
that  time  enjoying  an  enviable  re- 
putation for  refinement  and  love 
of  order,  acquired  a  pre-eminence 
in  the  Southwest  for  ferocious  big- 
oixy.  For  two  days,  August  7  and 
8,  riot  reigned  supreme  i.n  that  city  ; 
ten  persons  were  shot  down  in  the 
streets,  many  more  were  seriously 
wounded,  and  a  number  of  the 
houses  of  Catholics  were  wrecked. 

On  the  3d  of  September  of  the 
same  year  the  Anoerican  Protes- 
tant Association  of  New  York,  an 
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auxiliary  of  the  Know-nothings, 
composed  of  Orangemen,  went  to 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  join  with  similar 
lodges  of  New  Jersey  in  some  cele- 
bration. In  marching  through  the 
streets  of  that  city  they  happened 
to  pass  the  German  Catholic  church, 
and,  being  in  a  sportive  mood,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  attack  it.  A 
ffiiUe  occurred,  during  which  one 
man,  a  Catholic,  was  killed  and 
several  were  seriously  injured.  The 
evidence  taken  by  the  coroner's  jury 
showed  that  the  admirers  of  King 
William  were  well  armed,  generally 
intoxicated,  and  that  the  assault 
and  partial  destruction  of  the 
church  were  altogether  wanton  and 
unprovoked.  Early  in  the  same 
month  news  was  received  of  a  suc- 
cession of  riots  in  New  Orleans, 
the  victims,  as  usual,  being  Catho- 
lics. 

But  the  spirit  of  terrorism  was 
not  confined  to  one  section  or 
particular  State.  The  virus  of  big- 
otry had  inoculated  tlie  whole 
body  politic.  In  October  pco|)Ic 
of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion 
were  astounded  lohear  from  Maine 
that  the  Rev.  John  Bapst»  S.  J.,  a  cler- 
gyman of  exen)i)lary  i)iety  and  mild- 
ness, had  actually  been  drngged 
forcibly  from  the  house  of  a  friend 
by  a  drunken  Ellsworth  mob,  rid- 
den on  a  rail,  stripj)ed  naked,  tar- 
red and  feathered,  and  left'  for 
dead.  His  money  and  watch  were 
likewise  stolen  by  the  miscreants. 
Father  Bapst's  crime  was  that,  when 
a  resident  of  Ellsworth  some  time 
previously,  he  had  entered  into  a 
controversy  about  public  schools. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  law- 
less proceedings,  the  Know-nothing 
party  increased  with  amazing  ra- 
pidity. "  Without  presses,  v»'ithout 
electioneering,"  said  the  New  York 
Times,  "with  no  ])restige  or  power, 
it  has  completely  overthrown  and 


swamped  the  two  old  historic  pai 
ties  of  the  country."  This  wai 
certainly  true  of  New  England, an( 
notably  so  of  Massachusetts,  where 
in  the  autumn  of  1854,  the  Knott 
nothings  elected  tlieir  Candida: 
for  governor  and  nearly  every  inen 
ber  of  tlie  legislature.  In  theStai 
of  New  York  Ullman,  the  stai 
dard-bcarer  of  the  new  army  0 
persecution,  received  over  122,0c 
votes,  and,  though  defeated  in  il 
city,  it  was  more  than  suspcctt 
that  the  Democrat  who  was  clios< 
as  mayor  had  been  a  member  < 
the  organization.  In  many  oth 
States  and  cities  the  power  of  tl 
sworn  secret  combination  was  ft 
and  acknowledged. 

Its  influence  and  unseen  gra: 
on  the  passions  and  prejudices  < 
the  lower  classes  of  Protestan 
were  plainly  perceptible  in  tl 
halls  of  Congress  and  in  the  c 
ecutive  cabinet.  In  the  Sena 
William  H.  Seward  was  the  fii 
and  foremost  to  denounce  the  s 
called  American  party.  As  ear 
as  July,  1854,  ill  a  speech  on  i. 
Homestead  Bill,  be  took  cccasii 
to  remark  : 

*'  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  s: 
that,  in  my  judgment,  everythins:; 
un-American  which  makes  a  d: 
tinction,  of  whatever  kind,  in  tii 
country  between  tlie  nativc-bor 
American  and  him  whose  lot  is  d 
rectcd  to  be  cast  here  by  an  ove 
ruling  Providence,  and  who  r; 
nounces  his  allegiance  to  a  fore:. 
land  and  swears  fealty  to  the  cour 
try  which  adopts  him.'* 

The  example  of  the  great  states 
man  was  followed  by  such  ir.r 
as  Douglas,  Cass,  Keitt,  Cliandle; 
and  Seymour,  while  Senators 
ton  and  Houston,  Wilson,  the  Li: 
Vice-President,  N.  P.  Banks,  ^int 
a  number  of  other  politicians  chani 
pioncd  the  cause  of  intolerance 
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las  since  been  confessed,  tor 
r  own  selfish  aggrandizement 
inch  as  from  inherent  littleness 

lenr.while.  Massachusetts  was 
ipletely  controlled  by  the  Know- 
lings.    Their  governor,  Gardi- 

had  not  been  well  in  the 
;r  of  state  when  he  disbanded  all 
Irish  military  companies  with- 
liis  jurisdiction.  These  were 
Columbian,  Webster,  Shields, 

Sarsfield  Guards  of  Boston, 
Jackson  Musketeers  of  Lowell, 
Union  Guard  of  Lawrence,  and 
Jackson  Guard  of  Worcester. 

General  Court,  too,  not  to  be 
ione  in  bigotry  by  the  execu- 
,  passed  a  i:i»v  for  the  inspection 
unneries,  convents,  and  schools, 

appointed  a  committee  to 
y  out  its  provisions.    The  first — 

last-^domiciliary  visit  of  this 
y  was  made  to  the  school  of  the 
srs  of  Notre  Dame  in  Roxbury. 
s  tl'.'js  graphically  described 
the  Boston  Advertiser^  an  emi- 
tly  Protestant  authority:  **  The 
lemen — we  presume  we  must 

members  of  the  legislature  by 
name — roamed  over  the  whole 
se  trom  attic  to  cellar.  No 
liber,  no  passage,  no  closet, 
:upboard,  escaped  their  vigilant 
ch.  No  part  of  the  house  was 
Ligh  protected  by  respect  for 
common  courtesies  of  civilized 
to  be  spared  in  the  examina- 
The  ladies*  dresses  hanging 
their  wardrobes  were  tossed 
*.  The  party  invaded  the  cha- 
and  showed  their  respect — as 
:estants,  we  presume — for  the 

God  whom  all  Christians  wor- 

by  talking  loudly  with  their 

on  ;  while  the  ladies  shrank  in 
)r  ot  the  desecration  of  a  spot 
;h  they  believed  hallowed." 
ill,  the  work   of  proscription 

outrage  went  on  in  other  di- 


rections. Fifteen  school-teachers 
had  been  dismissed  in  Philadelphia 
because  they  were  Catholics ;  the 
Rev.  F.  Nachon,  of  Mobile,  was 
assaulted  and  nearly  killed  while 
pursuing  his  sacred  avocations;  a 
military  company  in  Cincinnati, 
and  another  in  Milwaukee,  compos- 
ed of  adopted  citizens,  were  dis- 
banded, and  on  the  6th  and  7th 
of  August,  1855,  the  streets  of  Louis- 
ville ran  red  with  the  blood  of 
adopted  citizens.  In  this  last  and 
culminating  Kiiow-nothing  outrage 
eleven  hundred  voters  were  driven 
from  the  polls,  numbers  of  men, 
and  even  women,  were  shot  down 
in  the  public  thoroughfares,  houses 
were  sacked  and  burned,  and  at 
least  five  persons  are  known  to  have 
been  literally  roasted  alive. 

A  reaction,  however,  had  already 
set  in.  Men  of  moderate  views  and 
unbiassed  judgments  began  to  tire 
of  the  scenes  of  strife,  murder,  and 
rapine  that  accompanied  the  victo- 
ries of  the  Know-nothings.  The 
first  to  deal  it  a  deadly  blow,  as  a 
political  body,  was  Henry  A.  Wise, 
of  Virginia,  in  his  noble  canvass 
of  that  State  against  the  combined 
Whig  and  Nativist  elements  in  1855; 
and  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  in  his  utter  discomfiture  of 
State  Senator  Brooks,  is  justly  due 
the  merit  of  haying  first  convinced 
the  American  people  that  the  so- 
called  American  party  was  actual- 
ly the  most  dangerous  enemj;  of 
American  laws  and  institutions,  the 
advocate  of  spoliation  and  persecu- 
tion under  the  guise  of  patriotism 
and  reform. 

The  decline  of  Nativism,  though 
not  so  rapid  as  its  growth,  was 
equally  significant,  and  its  history 
as  instructive.  In  1856  a  national 
convention  was  called  by  the  wreck 
of  the  party  to  nominate  Fillmore 
for  the  presidency,  after  overtures 
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had  been  made  in  vain  to  the  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  Fillmore 
was  so  badly  defeated  that  he  re- 
tired into  private  life  and  lost  what- 
ever little  fame  he  had  acquired  in 
national  affairs  as  Taylor's  succes- 
sor. Four  years  later  Bell  and 
Everett  appeared  on  the  Know- 
nothing  ticket,  but  so  far  behind 
were  they  in  the  race  with  their 
presidential  competitors  that  very 
few  persons  cared  to  remember  the 
paucity  of  their  votes.  Gradually, 
silently,  but  steadily,  like  vermin 
from  a  sinking  ship,  the  leaders 
slunk  away  from  the  already  doom- 
ed faction,  and,  by  a  hypocritical 
display  of  zeal,  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain recognition  in  one  or  other  of 
the  great  parties,  but  generally  with- 
out success.  Disappointed  ambi- 
tion, impotent  rage,  and,  let  us 
hope,  remorse  of  conscience  occa- 
sionally seized  upon  them,  and  the 
charity  of  silence  became  to  them 
the  most  desired  of  blessings.  Per- 
haps if  the  late  civil  war  had  not 
occurred,  to  swallow  in  the  immen- 
sity of  its  operations  all  minor  in- 
terests, we  miglit  have  beheld  in 
1864  the  sj)ectreof  Nativism  arising 
from  its  uneasy  slumber,  to  be  again 
suhiocted  to  its  periodical  blights 
and  curses. 

From  present  appearances  many 
far-seeing  persons  apprehend  tlie 
recurrence  in  this  year  of  the  wild 
exhibitions  of  anti-Catholic  and 
anti^Amcrican  fanaticism  which 
have  so  often  blotted  and  blurred 
the  otherwise  stainless  pages  of  our 
short  history;  that  the  centennial 
year  of  American  independence 
and  republican  liberty  is  to  be  sig- 
nalized by  a  more  concerted,  bet- 
ter organized,  and  more  ramified 


attack  on  the  great  principle! 
civil  and  religious  freedom  t» 
underlie  and  sustain  the  i 
of  our  government.  We  trust 
cerely  hope,  that  these  men 
mistaken.  But  if  such  is  t 
the  case ;  if  we  Catholics  ared 
ed  once  more  to  be  subjects 
the  abuse  of  the  vile,  the  si: 
of  the  hireling,  and  the  violen 
an  armed  mob,  the  sooner  w 
prepared  for  the  contingencj 
better.  If  the  scenes  which 
indelibly  disgraced  Boston 
Philadelphia,  Ellsworth  and  I 
ville,  are  to  be  again  rehc 
by  the  half-dozen  sworn  secre 
cieties  whose  cabalistic  lettcn 
figure  the  columns  of  so  mai 
our  newspapers,  we  must  be 
pared  to  meet  the  danger 
firmness  and  composure.  As 
olics,  demanding  nothing  but 
is  justly  our  due  under  the 
our  position  will  ever  be  or 
forbearance,  charity,  and  cor 
tion ;  but  as  American  ci: 
proud  of  our  country  and  zt 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  in 
tions,  our  place  shall  be  besid 
executors  of  those  grand  e 
ments  which  have  made  thi 
public  the  paragon  and  exer 
of  all  civil  and  natural  vi; 
no  matter  how  imminent  tiie 
ger  or  how  great  the  sacrifice, 
lands  less  favored  Catholic  r 
may  be  violated  by  prince  or 
with  impunity,  but^we  wowh 
unworthy  of  our  country  an( 
its  founders  were  we  to  slirinl 
a  moment  from  the  performanc 
our  tru.st  as  the  custodians  of 
fundamental  ordinance  which  c 
antees  full  and  absolute  religion 
erty  to  all  citizens  of  the  repub 
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5E  LATEAU  BEFORE  THE  BELGIAN   ROYAL  ACA- 
DEMY OF  MEDICINE  * 


^  is  the  name  of  Louise  La- 
)  be  mentioned  without  im- 
ely  calling  up  all  the  tumult 

that  name  has  provoked? 
of  science  and  philosophy,  of- 
eports,  academic  discourses, 
J  of  visits,  feuilktotiSy  confer- 

pamphlets,  articles  in  jour- 
very  kind  of  literary  produc- 
ts been  placed  under  contri- 

to  keep  the  public  inform- 
out  the  stigmatisU  of  Bois 
le.  For  a  year,  however, 
studies  have  betakeh  them- 

to  a  region  that  might  be 

exclusively  scientific,  and 
:ven  received  a  kind  of  offi- 
)nsecration  from  the  recent 
)f  the  Royal  Academy  of 
ine. 

lay  be  of  service  to  the  reader 
rannot  occupy  himself  with 
I  studies  to  give  a  brief  ex- 
m  of  the  affair  of  Bois  d'Haine 
jlf,  to  show  the  different  in- 
tations  of  it  that  have  been 
pted,  and  to  indicate  clearly 
:tual  phase  of  the  question 
L  scientific  point  of  view, 
sarly  as  about  the  middle  of 
vague  rumors  were  heard  of 
e  events  which  were  taking 
in  a  little  village  of  Hai- 

abore  article  is  a  translation  of  one 
ipeared  in  the  Revue  Ginhrale  of  Brussels, 
3-,  1875,  and  was  written  by  Dr.  Dosfel. 
;  Cathouc  World,  November,  1871,  a 
t  analysis  of  Dr.  Lefebvn;*s  work  00 
l^tcau.  quoted  so  largely  in  the  discusnon 
le  Academy,  was  given.  The  article  now 
d  to  our  readers  gives  a  calm,  impardal 
It  of  the  case  of  Louise  Lateau  as  it  stands 
)efore  the  scientific  investigation  of  the 
y.— Ed.  Cath.  Woru>. 


nault.    Every  Friday  a  young  girl 
showed  on  the  different  portions 
of  her  body  corresponding  to  the 
wounds  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ: 
red  stains  from  which  blood  flowed 
in  greater  or  less  abundance.  It 
was  also  said  that  on  every  Friday 
this  young  girl,  ravished  in  ecstasy, 
remained  for  several  hours  com- 
pletely unconscious  of  all  that  >tas 
passing  around  her.     Such  were 
the  principal  facts.   Over  and  above 
these  rumor  spread  the  story  of 
certain  accessory  incidents,  some 
of  which,  though  true,  were  dis- 
torted,   while   others    were  pure 
fancy.    Thanks- to  the  daily  press, 
the  young  girl  soon  became  known 
to   the  generat*  public,  and  the 
name  of  Louise  ij^teau  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouthVi    Here  and  there 
one  read  among^" current  events" 
that    large  crowds  rushed  from 
all  sides,  from  'Belgium  and  from 
without,  to   assist  every  Friday 
at  the  scenes  which  Jwere  being 
enacted  in   the.. chamber  at  Bois 
d'Haine.    Some  journals  profited 
by  the  occasion  to  deliver  them- 
selves anew  of  dcfclamations  against 
"Catholic  superstitions,  the  stupid- 
ity of  the  masSej,  and  the  intrigu- 
ing character  of  the  clergy  ♦hile 
even  many  men  of  gogd  faith  were 
of  opinion  that  the  story  told  of 
Louise   Lattaji  might  indeed  be 
true,  but  ou^t  to  be  attributed  to. 
some  trickery  or  another  of  which 
either  the  girl  or  her  family  was 
culpable. 

Happily  for  the  public,  a  light 
came  to  clear  up  this  chaos  of 
versions,  suppositions,  and  diverse 
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nnd  contradictory  opinions.  The 
.Rcvuc  CaiJwUquc  of  Lou  vain  re- 
produced by '  instalments,  begin- 
ning in  1869,  a  study  by  Prof. 
Lefcbvre  on  these  extraordinary 
events.  Some  lime  after,  this 
study  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
volume.  Here  is  how  the  eminent 
])hysician  expresses  himself  on  the 
origin  of  his  study  : 

The  story  told  by  the  first  witnesses  of 
ihese  extraordinary  events  produced  a 
lively  emotion  in  the  public  mind,  and 
soon  crowds  assembled  every  week 
around  the  humble  house  which  was  their 
theati'e.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities 
topk  up  the  facts.  This  was  their  right 
and  duty.  From  the  very  beginning  they 
recognized  that  the  different  elements  of 
iliQ  question  ought  to  pass  through  the 
ciuciMc  of  science.  The  periodic  hem- 
orrhage and  ihe  suspension  of  the  exer- 
cise of  tho  senses  were  within  the  com- 
pctoi.cc  of  physicians.  I  was  asked  to 
studj'  them,  the  desire  being  expressed 
that  vhe  examination  of  these  facts 
should  be  of  the  most  thorough  descrip- 
tion, and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  cir.v  one  of  the  exigencies  and 
severities  of  modern  science.  ...  I 
deemed  it  rif^dit,  therefore,  to  accept  the 
mission  which  was  ofTcred  mc.  As  a  phy- 
sician, I  was  only  asked  for  what  I  could 
;rive — that  is  to  say,  a  purely  medical 
study  of  the  facts."  * 

Aficr  having  examined  llic  events 
of  Jlois  d'l  laine  in  all  their  pliases  ; 
after  having  put  to  the  proof  the 
sincerity  ot"  tiie  young  girl  in  a 
iliousand  tiirferent  ways  and  by 
means  of  a  variety  of  tests,  the 
eminent  Louvain  professor  })ro- 
nounccd  tlie  facts  of  the  stigmati- 
/ation  and  ecstasy  to  be  real  and 
free  from  dece])tion.  Passing, 
then,  to  tlie  interpretation  of  the 
events  themsLlves,  tlie  author  thus 
-<:. includes  : 

*'  Shidyins  first  the  question  of  hemor- 
rlia^TC  I  liavc  dcnionslratcd  that  the  peri- 
odic bleedings  of  Louise  Latcau  belong 

••^  Lc7tts<'  Liifcntt.  F.tudc  ir.«?tllfalc.  Par  Le- 
fcbvre.   Louvain  :  Pcctcrs. 


to  no  species  of  hemorrhage  admitted  ir 
the  regular  range  of  science ;  that  tl  c; 
cannot  be  assimilated  to  any  of  \i\ 
extraordinary  cases  recorded  in  the  ^r,. 
nals  of  medicine  ;  that,  in  fine,  the  laws 
physiology  do  not  afford  an  explanatio.. 
of  their  genesis.  Coming  next  to  ik 
question  of  ecstasy.  I  have  carcldl» 
gone  over  the  characters  of  the  stand2iJ 
nervous  affections  which  could  offer  cer- 
tain traits  of  a  resemblance,  however  re- 
mote, to  the  ecstasy  of  Louise  Lateao. 
and  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  tkii 
it  is  impossible  to  connect  it  with  ain 
of  the  nervous  affections  known  lo-dn 
I  have  penetrated  the  domain  of  occidi 
sciences ;  those  dark  doctrines  bavi 
furnished  us  with  no  more  data  for  31 
interpretation  of  the  events  of  Boii 
d'Haine  than  the  free  sciences  whid 
expand  in  the  full  light  of  day." 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  thi 
appearance  of  this  book  was  a  vcri 
table  event,  and  that  it  marked  ai 
important  hahing-pluce  in  the  stud 
of  the  question  of  I^ouise  Latesv 
\\y  those  who  knew  the  calm  an 
reflective  spirit  of  M.  Lefebvre,  an^ 
the  independence  of  his  characic 
and  convictions,  the  fact  of  ih 
real  existence  of  the  extraorcinar 
events  taking  place  at  Bois  d'Hain 
was  no  longer  called  in  questior. 
and  if  some  doubt  still  remained. : 
regarded  only  the  sense  in  whic 
those  events  were  to  be  interpretec 
Was  it,  then,  Uwt  that  the  union  01 
stigmata  and  ecstasies  belonged  ti 
no  known  malady  }  Was  it  tn:« 
that  they  could  find  no  place  in  IJH 
classification  of  diseases,  under  : 
new  title,  with  physiological  proof 
to  accompany  them  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  iniiners! 
credit  allowed  to  the  science  of  M 
Lefebvre,  doubt  still  hovered  aroiim 
this  question,  and  I  make  bold  i< 
say,  in  the  honor  of  the  progress  ol 
science,  that  such  doubt  was  legiti 
mate.  A  loyal  appeal  was  made  tr 
the  saranis  of  the  country  and  cf 
foreign  countries,  urging  them  to  gc 
and  study  the  facts  at  Bois  d'Haim 
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their  opinion.    Soon  a 
'  on  Louise  made  by  a 

cli  pliysician,*  cani;::  to  confu  iii 
"uriher  the  medical  study  of  M. 
Dvre.  Tlien  a  German  savant^ 
rirchow,  seemed  to  accept  as 
the  conclusions  of  the  Belgian 
5r  by  that  famous  phrase  that 
vents  of  Bois  d'Haine  must  be 
dered  either  as  a  trick  or  as  a 
::le. 

^anwhile,  certain  persons  seem- 
till  reluctant  to  accept  facts 
h  a  hundred  different  witnesses 
;ied  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
ng  the  reluctant  are  to  be 
ed,  first  of  all,  those  who  are 
d  faith — with  whom  there  is  no 
»n  to  trouble  ;  others  who,  for 
sophic  motives,  seemed  to 
5e  the  witnesses  of  those  scenes 
crificing  the  interest  of  science 
lat  of  their  religious  convic- 
.  Nevertheless,  M.  Lefebvre's 
continued  to  make  headway, 
not  say  that  it  did  not  meet 
some  attacks  here  and  there, 
crtain  objections- in  detail ;  but 
ighout  the  country  no  publica- 
of  any  pretension  to  serious- 
affected  either  to  deny  the 
or  to  give  a  natural  ex- 
ition  of  them.  This  state  of 
;s  continued  up  to  July,  1874. 
his  epoch  Dr.  Charbonnier, 
ysician  of  Brussels,  presented 
e  Belgian  Royal  Academy  of 
icine  a  work  entitled  Maladies 
icuUes  diverscs  dcs  mystiques, 
e  Laieaii, 

Boens,  on  his  part,  submitted 
e  same  learned  body,  in  the 
)n  of  October  3,  1874,  a  new 
Liction,  entitled  Louise  Lateau^ 
f  myst^res  de  Bois  dHaine  di- 
ll, 

lie  events  of  Bois  d'Haine  con- 

XaiAat-Oourbeyre,  in  his  work,  Let  Siig- 


tinned  to  occupy  public  attention. 
Tlie  scenes  of  the  stigmatic  flows 
of  blood  ^nd  of  the  ecstasies  were 
presented  every  Friday.  It  was 
even  seated  that  from  the  middle 
of  187 1  Louise  Lateau  had  taken 
no  sort  of  nourishment.  The  Bel- 
gian Royal  Academy  of  Medicine, 
whether  because  it  dreaded  to  en- 
ter upon  a  question  which  involved, 
beyond  the  scientific  side,  a  side 
purely  philosophic,  or  whether  also 
because  a  fitting  and  favorable  op- 
portunity of  taking  up  the  question 
of  Louise  Lateau  was  not  presented, 
remained  mute  as  to  the  events  of 
Bois  d'Haine. 

The  almost  simultaneous  presen- 
tation of  two  works  treating  on  the 
very  subject  indicated  clearly  that 
the  question  was  ripe.  Moreover, 
in  the  session  of  October  3,  1874, 
the  chief  medical  body  of  the  coun- 
try, conformably  with  usage,  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to 
make  a  report  on  the  works  read  in 
its  sessions.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  MM.  Fossion,  president; 
Mascart  and  Warlomont,  collea- 
gues. 

The  important  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  read  in  the  session  of 
the  13th  of  February  by  M.  Warlo- 
mont. That  gentleman,  to  show 
how  the  study  of  M.  Charbonnier's 
work  necessitated  an  examination 
into  the  affair  at  Bois  d'Haine, 
said  : 

**  Ought  the  committee  to  confine  it- 
self to  examining  the  memorial  placed  be- 
fore it  from  the  simple  point  of  view  of 
its  absolute  scientific  value,  without  oc- 
cupying itself  with  the  fact  which  gives 
occasion  for  the  memorial  ?  It  would  be 
c.isier  to  do  so,  perhaps,  but  an  opportu- 
nity would  thus  be  neglected  of  puiiinij 
the  Academy  in  possession  of  an  actual 
medical  observation,  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, relative  to  a  fact  of  which,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  discussion  can  no 
longer  be  eluded.   It  assumed,  therefore 
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the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  affair  forth- 
with ;  resolved,  however  arduous  might 
be  the  mission  thus  undertaken,  to  ac- 
cept it  without  regret,  to  pursue  it  with- 
out weakness  as  without  bias,  and  to 
set  before  the  society  such  elements  as 
its  investigation — one  altogether  official — 
should  have  procured.  This  is  the  trust 
which,  in  its  name,  I  this  day  fulfil."  * 

MM.  Charbonnierand  Boens  were 
the  first  in  our  country  who  under- 
took to  find  fault  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  M.  Lefebvre's  book,  and  to 
explain  by  scientific  data  the  events 
ofBois  d'Haine.  M.  Boens,  almost 
immediately  after  tlie  reading  of  a 
portion  of  his  work,  withdrew  it, 
and  was  able  by  tliis  means  to  es- 
cape the  report  of  the  committee. 
Was  this  disdain  for  the  judgment 
of  his  confreres  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  pliysician  of  Charle- 
roi,  or  was  it  want  of  confidence  in 
the  solidity  of  his  own  arguments  ? 
I  know  not.  I  state  a  fact  and 
continue. 

There  remained,  then,  for  the 
committee  to  examine  the  work  of 
M.  Charbonnier.  This  memoir  is 
voluminous.  The  theory  of  the 
author  is  substantially  as  follows  : 
The  absence  of  aliment  antl  the 
concentration  of  the  faculties  of 
the  soul  towarrds  one  object  have 
been  the  primary  and  indisj)ensable 
conditions  of  ecstasies  and  stigmata. 
As  far  as  abstinence  is  concerned, 
it  is  perfectly  compatible,  if  not 
with  a  state  of  health,  at  least  wUh 
the  maintenance  of  life.  *'  The 
question  of  abstinence,"  says  the 
author,  "is  the  most  important,  be- 
cause without  it  nothing  happens. 
^  It  being  well  explained,  there  is  no 
'longer  anything  supernatural  in 
any  of  the  physiological  and  path- 
ological phenomena  of  the  mys- 
tics." t 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1875. 
Third  scries,  Ennk  ix.,  No.  2,  p.  145. 

t  Mulaiiies  et  /acuity's  dii'erscs  des  mystiques. 
Par  le  Dr.  Charboanicr,  p.  10,  ct  siiiv. 


But  how  is  this  abstinence  com- 
patible with  life  ?  By  the  lav  of 
the  substitution  of  functions  and 
organs. 

"The  organs,"  says  the  author, 
"  are  conjointly  associated  (iaff 
daires)  one  with  another,  workinj 
for  the  common  health;  so  tk 
when  an  organ,  for  one  cause  o 
another,  cannot  adequately  fulfil  it 
functions,  another  immediately  su( 
plies  its  place." 

Supposing  all  this  admitted,  ha 
is  what  the  author  says  of  stigmat 
zation  : 

"  Abstinence  and  contcmplatioD  & 
the  causes  of  stigmatization :  i.  Ahs 
nencc,  in  suppressing  the  vegentr 
functions,  frees  both  the  nervous  infli 
and  the  blood  which  were  distribute 
among  the  digestive  organs.  2.  Co 
tcmplation  gathers  together  the  conti 
gent  of  pain  dispersed  through  all  t 
body,  to  fix  and  concentrate  it  on  certa 
points  which  it  sees,  admires,  loves, 
Jesus  Christ.  It  suppresses  all  the  inx 
tions  of  the  life  of  relation  to  devote 
self  exclusively  to  the  object  of  its  p: 
sion.  The  bloody  flux,  which  has  be 
drawn  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  bv  t 
great  functional  activity,  follows  to  i 
end  the  nervous  iniiux  which  is  constai 
ly  directed  towards  certain  points,  a; 
the  stigmatization  is  effected."* 

Of  the  ecsta.sy,  according  to  ? 
Charbonnier,  "  abstinence  is  li 
principal,  contemplation  the  sei 
ondary,  cause."  We  cannot,  ind^ei 
enter  into  all  the  details  furnishe 
by  the  author  of  this  strange  theor; 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  j'ldgmei 
regarding  it,  we  know  of  notliir 
better  than  to  cite  the  conclusior 
of  the  reader  of  the  report  on  li: 
work  itself: 

All  this,"  says  M.  Warlomont,  *•  fon: 
a  whole  which  must  have  cost  the  nu.h< 
lonp:  and  laborious  research.  As  far ; 
the  inquiries  of  physioiogj*  are  conccr 
ed,  the  source,  respectable  though  it  m: 
be,  on  which  he  has  relied,  must  be 
cause  for  regret.  His  principal,  almo 
♦  The  same  work. 
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,  authority  is  that  of  Longet,  who 
nany  years  dead.  But  the  ques- 
ative  to  nutrition — those  precisely 
re  at  stake — have,  since  Longet, 
aced  in  an  absolutely  new  light. 
:k  which  we  have  just  analyzed 
;ther  a  work  of  the  imagination, 
nonstration  of  the  h  priori  thesis 
le  author  has  set  up  he  has  pur- 
every  means,  clearing  out  of  his 
:  obstacles  of  nature  which  em- 
it, and  creating  at  will  new  func- 
ticreon  to  apply  his  organs ;  all 
;ten  in  a  lively,  imaginative  style, 
ring  the  impress  of  conviction. 
;  only  one  thing  which  is  sadly 
— experimental  proof.  A  few 
txperiments  on  animals,  logically 
out,  would  have  informed  him 
y  withstand  a  progressive  absti- 
nd  what  changes  this  abstinence 
1  their  organs  and  functions.  It  is 
jretted  that  he  has  not  instituted 
periments."  * 

le  theory  advanced  by  M. 
•nnier,  based  on  such  doubt- 
ysiological  facts,  finds  no 
with  the  learned  represen- 
)f  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
)t  because  he  himself  admits 
iclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
)f  M.  Lefebvre  on  Louise  La- 
For  him,  indeed,  the  events 
place  at  Bois  d'Haine, 
from  the  question  of  fast- 
lich  has  not  been  positively 
jhed,  and  which,  on  that  ac- 
rightly  passes  beyond  scien- 
scussion,t  are  exempt  from 
Lid  and  deception.  But  let 
rlomont  himself  speak : 

r  having  analyzed,"  he  says,  "  the 
which  the  Academy  has  con- 
our  examination,  and  having  re- 

princi pally  in  the  portions  which 
Louise  Lateau,  it  remains  for  us 

im  to  give  our  own  ideas  relative 

t  of  M.  Warlomont,  Mitnoiret  de  fAca" 
Midecime^^.  aia. 

sor  Lefebvre  had  himself  dsdarcd  that, 
the  matter  with  a  rigorously  scientific 
the  question  of  abstinence  ought  to  be 
of  an  inquiry  analogous  to  that  which 

ished  the  re^dlty  of  the  ecstasy  and  of 

itization. 


to  a  fact  of  such  interest  which  has 
formed  the  subject  of  the  memoir. 

**  And  first  of  all,  are  the  facts  cited 
real  ?  According  ♦o  our  thinking,  the 
simulation  of  the  ecstasies  is  simply  im- 
possible, accompanied  as  they  are  by  func- 
tional troubles  the  provocation  for  which 
would  pass  quite  beyond  the  empire  of 
the  will.  As  for  the  actual  spontaneity 
of  the  stigmata,  we  have  demonstrated 
this  experimentally." 

And  now  for  the  chief  part  of 
the  report.  It  is  that  in  which  the 
learned  academician  attempts  to 
give  a  physiological  explanation 
of  the  facts.  For  him  ecstasies 
are  a  species  of  double  life,  of  a 
second  condition,  such  as  may  be 
presented  in  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary nervous  states,  as  well 
as  in  others :  (a)  in  consequence 
of  material  injury  to  the  brain ; 
{S)  during  the  existence  of  v»'en- 
determined  neurotic  disorders  ;  (r) 
under  the  influence  of  certain  spe- 
cial appliances  (magnetism,  hyp- 
notism); (d)  spontaneously,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  exter- 
nal provocation  (as  somnambulism 
or  extraordinary  neurotic  affec- 
tions). 

After  having  examined  each  of 
these  points  in  detail,  the  author 
thus  continues : 

"This  point  established,  what  of  ec 
stasies?  Well,  whatever  wc  may  do,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  not  to  class  them  in 
the  same  order  of  facts,  not  to  see  in 
th«m  the  influence  of  a  neurotic  pertur- 
bation analogous  to  that  which  controls 
neurotic  diseases.  It  is  in  both  cases 
the  passage  of  a  human  being  into  a 
state  of  second  condition,  characterized 
by  the  suspension,  more  or  less  complete, 
of  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  with  a  spcci  il 
concentration  of  all  the  cerebral  powers 
towards  a  limited  object.  Among  the 
e:stL-. tics,  as  among  the  hypnotics,  there 
prevails  a  perturbation,  diminution,  or 
abolition  of  external  sensibility.  All  is 
concentrated  in  a  new  cerebral  functional 
department." 

So  far  for  the  ecstasies.  Passing 
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pext  to  the  production  of  stigmata, 
the  report  admits  in  principle  the 
theory  of  Alfred  Maury.  That  is 
to  say,  the  imagination  plays  the 
principal  r6Ie  in  the  production  of 
these  phenomena.  But  to  meet  the 
brilliant  member  of  the  Institute, 
he  calls  to  his  aid  the  physio- 
logical laws  and  most  recent  dis- 
coveries, in  order  to  show  how  the 
imagination  can,  by  the  irritation  of 
certain  given  parts,  provoke  a  veri- 
table congestion  of  those  parts,  and 
then  a  hemorrhage. 

**In  virtue  of  what  mechanism,"  he 
asks,  "are  blisters  first  produced,  and 
bleeding  afterwards  ?  We  have  establish- 
ed the  genesis  of  stigmatic  angiomata  * 
The  attention  has  given  place  to  pain,  and 
pain  to  repeated  touchings  ;  from  this 
proceeds  the  congestion  which  has 
brought  on  the  arrest  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries,  and,  as  a  consequence,  their 
enlargement.  Then  comes  the  rush  of 
blood,  giving  place  to  congestive  mo- 
tions, determined  by  a  hemorrhagic 
diathesis,  and  the  phenomena  disclose 
themselves  in  all  their  simplicity ;  the 
leucocytes  f  will  pass  across  the  capil- 
laries, will  discharge  themselves  under 
the  skin,  and  the  blister  is  the  result. 
The  accumulation  of  blood  continuing  in 
proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  ca- 
pillaries, the  licshly  tc^j^ument  will  end 
byburslinp:;  then  the  blood  itself,  whether 
by  traversing  the  channels  created  by  the 
previous  passage  of  the  leucocytes,  or  by 
the  rupture  of  the  vessels,  the  likeiihood 
of  which  can  be  sustained,  ends  by  an 
external  eruption,  and  the  hcmorrhase 
follows." 

lUit  M.  War!omont  goes  still  far- 
ther. He  says  that  not  only  are 
stigmata  and  ecstasies  capable  of 
explanation  when  taken  apart  from 
one  another,  but  that  by  their  union 
they  constitute  what  in  pathology 
is  railed  aggregate  of  symptoms.  Ac- 
rording  to  this,  stigmata  and  ecsta- 
sies would  constitute  an  altogether 
unii|ue  morbid  state,  to  which  the 

*  Va'»:ulnr  tumors. 

t  White  Llood  corpu'Cics, 


professor  gives  the  following  narw 
and  definition  :  **  Stigmatic  neuro- 
pathy is  a  nervous  disease,  having 
its  seat  in  the  base  of  the  mcMi 
oblotigatay  the  first  stage  of  whic'a 
consists  in  the  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre,  and  the  second  in 
its  excitation."  Presented  in  ibi 
way,  the  report  of  the  distingiiishtt 
member  of  the  Academy  was  no 
only  a  report,  but  a  veritable  orig 
inal  work.  Thus  this  book,  when 
in  the  author  bad  joined  loyali 
of  procedure  to  elegance  of  stjl 
and  deep  erudition,  produced  a  pn 
found  sensation.  The  theory  whic 
he  advances  might  well  kavc  cc 
tain  doubts  with  the  reader  relatii 
to  the  solidity  of  the  bases  on  wliic 
it  leans,  but  by  its  method  it  e« 
cised  a  real  fascination  on  ti 
mirid.  M.  Warlomont's  cond 
sions  were,  as  far  as  the  interpret 
tion  of  the  facts  went,  diametrica] 
opposed  to  those  of  the  book  whi 
M.  Lefebvre  had  published  scvci 
years  before,  and  it  was  not  wit 
out  a  very  great  curiosity  that  x 
public  awaited  the  reply  of  the  1: 
ter. 

The  reply  was  not  long  in  ro: 
ing.  M.  Lefebvre *s  discourse  occ 
I)ied,  so  to  say,  exclusively  the  st 
sions  of  May  29  and  June  26.  } 
ter  having  rendered  due  homage 
the  courtesy  and  science  of  ti 
distinguished  reader  of  the  rrpo 
the  Louvain  professor  hesii.it! 
not  to  sustain  the  first  conclusio 
advanced  in  his  book,  and  to  il 
monstrate  the  small  foundation  ( 
tlie  theory  of  his  adversary  on  th 
question.  It  is  to  be  regretted ih 
the  limits  at  my  disposal  do  not  J 
low  me  to  enter  into  all  the  phy>i< 
logical  details  and  pathological co; 
siderations  on  which  M.  Lefcbvi 
builds  his  conclusions.  I  regret 
the  more  because  the  brilliant  wok 
of  the  orator  exercise  a  ver}*  six 
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ipression  by  the  clearness  of 
exposition,  the  logic  of  their 
ing,  and  the  exquisite  charm 
they  give  to  even  the  driest 
Dns. 

t,  as  to  the  stigmatic  hemor- 
,  we  cannot  be  astonished,  af- 
ring  followed  the  proofs  which 
irned  orator  gives. us,  to  find 
y  down  the  following  conclu- 

M.  Warlomont  is  driven  to  admit 
e  vaso-motor  centre ;  the  most 
researches  are  against  this  local- 
:  the  vaso-motor  centres  are  sev- 
d  disseminated. 

rhe  distinguished  reader  of  the 
:onstructs  his  doctrine  of  the  ac- 
the  imagination  on  a  series  of 
5ses. 

!  two  chief  ones  are  :  that  the  im- 
on  has  the  power,  every  Friday 
g,  of  completely  paralyzing  the 
otor  centre  and   the  vaso-con- 

nervcs ;  and  after  midday,  by  a 
lictor>'  action,  to  excite  violently 
ntre,  and  consequently  to  close 

vaso-constrictors — pure  supposi- 
;^hich  have  not  only  not  been 
strated  by  the  author,  but  which 
>  me  absolutely  anti-physiological. 
Even  admitting  these  hypotheses 

founded,  it  is  an  established  fact 
e  complete  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
centres  and  of  the  vaso-constric- 
ves  is  never  followed  by  blecd- 
the  surface  of  the  skin  ;  the  cxpe- 
of  all  physiologists  agrees  on  this 

rhis  experience  proves,  on  the  con- 
hat  in  such  cases  there  are  some- 
produced  suffusions  of  blood  in 
cous  membranes  ;  such  suffusions 
•how  themselves  in  Louise  Latcau. 
A  series  of  hypotheses  still  more 
cated  than  those  laid  down  as  pre- 
}y  the  distinguished  reader  of  the 

might  be  conceded — to  wit,  the 
»is  of  the  arteries  and  the  simulta- 

constriction  of  the  veins.  Ex- 
nt  again  proves  that  even  under 
onditions  bleeding  on  the  surface 
skin  is  not  produced. 
M,  Warlomont,  in  parting  from 
pothcses  which  I  have  just  com- 

admits  that  the  bleeding  pro- 

by  the  influence  of  the  imagina- 


tion is  a  bleeding  by  transudation.  But 
the  characteristics  of  transudation,  studied 
in  the  light  of  modern  physiology,  are 
completely  opposed  to  those  of  the  stig- 
matic bleeding  of  Louise  Lateau. 

*•  7.  Finally — and  this  argument  alone 
will  suflSce  to  overthrow  the  thesis  of 
the  distinguished  reader  of  the  report — 
clinical  observation,  in  accordance  with 
physiological  induction,  proves  that  in 
circumstances  where  the  imagination  ex- 
ercises its  greatest  violence  it  never  pro- 
duces bleeding  on  the  surfade  of  the 
skin." 

Regarding  ecstasies,  the  orator, 
after  having  examined  the  different 
states  with  which  the  reader  of  the 
report  to  the  Academy  compared 
the  ecstasies  of  Louise  Lateau,  con- 
cludes by  saying  : 

*'  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  that 
the  analysis  of  second  conditions,  brought 
out  with  so  much  skill  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  does  net  give  the 
key  to  the  ecstasy  of  Louise  Latcau. 
But,  setting  aside  these  states  of  nervous 
disease,  should  not  the  imagination  be 
made  to  bear  all  the  burden  of  the  ecsta- 
sy, as  it  does  of  the  stigmatization?" 

After  examining  this  question, 
the  orator  concludes  in  tlie  nega- 
tive. In  finishing  his  beautiful  dis- 
course he  says : 

•*  Our  honorable  collea{|rue,  in  studying 
the  causes  of  the  stigmatization  and  ec- 
stasy, has  given  to  them  a  physiological 
interpretation.  On  this  ground  I  have 
separated  from  him,  and  I  believe  I  have 
demonstrated  that  that  interpretation  is 
not  only  insufficient,  but  also  erroneous. 
I  believed  for  a  moment  that  M.  Warlo. 
mont  was  about  to  offer  an  acceptable 
scientific  theory.  I  do  not  say  a  theory 
complete  and  adequate— I  sgn  not  so  ex- 
acting ;  I  know  too  well  that  wc  do  not 
know  the  all  of  anything.  If  our  eminent 
colleague  had  proposed  to  us  a  physiolo- 
gical interpretation,  satisfying  the  most 
moderate  demands  of  science,  I  should 
have  accepted,  it,  not  with  resignation, 
but  with  joy  and  eagerness  ;  and  believe 
me,  gentlemen,  my  religious  convictions 
would  have  suffered  no  .shock  thereby. 

"  Our  learned  colleague,  whom  yot. 
have  charged  with  examining  the  events 
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of  Bois  d'Haine,  has  not,  then,  in  my 
opinion,  given  to  them  their  physiological 
interpretation.  Other  physicians  have 
attempted  the  same  task  ;  I  name  two  of 
them,  because  their  works  have  been 
produced  within  these  walls. 

*'  First  of  all,  Dr.  Boens.  In  withdraw- 
ing his  memoir  from  the  order  of  the 
day  of  the  Academy,  he  has  withdrawn  it 
from  our  discussion.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  I  am  not  severe  in  affirming  that 
the  considerations  which  claimed  his  at- 
tention, and  the  irony  of  which  he  has 
been  so  prodigal  in  my  own  regard,  have 
thrown  but  little  light  on  the  events  of 
Bois  d'Haine.  Dr.  Charbonnier  has  sub- 
mitted to  your  appreciation  a  work  of  a 
more  scientific  character.  M.  Warlo- 
mont  has  examined  it  with  the  attention 
which  it  deserves,  and  has  refuted  it.  I 
am  thus  dispensed  from  returning  to  it 

*'  I  maintain,  then,  purely  and  simply, 
the  conclusions  of  my  study  :  The  stig- 
matization  and  the  ecstasies  of  Louise 
Lateau  are  real  and  true  facts,  and 
science  has  not  furnished  their  physiolo- 
gical interpretation." 

M.  Crocq  spoke  after  M.  Lefe- 
bvre.  Like  M.  Warlomont,  the 
learned  Brussels  professor  believes 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  facts 
positively  established  about  Louise 
Lateau  belongs  to  pathological  phy- 
siology. The  theory  of  M.  Crocq 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  M.  War- 
lomont. He  attaches  more  impor- 
tarfce  to'abstinence  than  the  learned 
reader  of  the  report,  and  thus  comes 
nearer  to  M.  Charbonnier ;  he  be- 
lieves, also,  that  the  bleeding  is  al- 
together caused  by  a  rupture  of  tlie 
capillaries.  Apart  from  these  small 
distinctions,  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
as  of  Warlomont,  that  he  is  of 
opinion  thdt  the  imagination,  by  its 
influence  on  the  nervous  system,  is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  ecstasies 
and  stigmata.  Here  are  the  rest  of 
his  conclusions  : 

*•  I.  The  stale  of  Louise  Lateau  is  a 
complex  pathological  state,  character- 
ized by  the  following  facts  : 

*'  I.  Anicmia  and  weakness  of  consti- 


tution, arising  from  privatiotts  end 
since  childhood. 

"2.  Nervous  exaltation  prodno 
anaemia  and  directed  in  a  deten 
sense  by  the  education  and  rel: 
tendencies  of  Louise. 

*'  3.  Ecstasies  constituting  the  su; 
degree  of  this  exaltation. 

"4.  Bleeding,  having  for  its  st 
point  anaemia  and  exaltation  of  the 
motor  nervous  system. 

*'  5.  Relative  abstinence,  consid 
exaggerated  by  the  sick  girl,  coa 
bly  to  what  is  observed  among 
persons  who  suffer  from  neivous 
ders. 

"  IL  This  state  offers  nothing  cc 
to  the  laws  of  pathological  phjsi 
it  is  consequently  useless  to  go  c 
of  that  in  seVch  of  explanation. 

"  III.  It  has  the  same  characterif 
all  the  analogous  cases  related  b 
sicians  and  historians  ;  mysticisi 
gether,  save  cases  of  jugglery  and 
fication,  ought  to  enter  into  the  pi 
of  pathology,  which  is- vast  eno 
contain  it ;  and  all  the  phenooM 
plain  themselves  perfectly  bytal 
starting  point  the  principles  wbicb 
laid  down." 

If  we  had  to  advance  ou 

opinion  on  this  important  qm 
we  should  say  that,  after  the 
in  which  M.  Warlomont  had 
ed  his  subject  with  so  much 
od  and  science,  there  remainc 
new  arguments  which  could  I 
plied  to  the  physiological  t 
of  the  phenomena  of  mystic 
should  be  considered,  howev 
small  advantage  for  the  latter 
sician  to  feel  himself  support 
M.  Crocq,  who  had  brought  1 
debates  the  w^eight  of  his  proi 
erudition  and  vast  experience. 

III. 

By  all  impartial  judges  the 
might  be  regarded  as  unders 
It  was  so  in  effect.  The  difl 
orators  who  succeeded  each 
in  the  tribune  of  the  Academi 
brought  to  their  respective 
courses  the  strongest  possibl 
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of  facts  and  of  arguments, 
ill  astonish  no  one,  then,  by 
g  that*  M.  Warlomont  could 
.How  the  victorious  discourse 
;  colleague  of  Louvain  to  pass 
lUt  some  observations.  It  is 
ssible  for  us  here  to  give  a 
of  his  discourse.    In  tiie 

it  added  no  new  proof  to  the 
ance  of  the  debate,  and  con- 

itself  to  the  criticism  of  cer- 
letails. 

is  enough  for  us  to  say  that  in 
iiscourse  the  learned  reader 
2  report  to  the  Academy  gave 
proof  of  the  brilliancy  of  his 
and  the  adroitness  of  his 

Lefebvre,on  his  side,  felt  him- 
to  be  too  much  master  of 
ituation  to  need  emphasizing 
•iumph  any  further.  This  is 
he  did  in  the  session  of  Octo- 
I,  1875.  Without  precisely 
ng  into  the  heart  of  the  de- 
he  brought  out  more  strongly 
n  of  the  arguments  which  he 
already  used ;  he  employed 
to  refute  some  of  the  asser- 
made  in  the  discourses  of  his 
>aries,  held  up  certain  inac- 
es,  and  concluded,  as  he  had 
ght  fb  do,  by  the  following 
,  which  give  an  exact  idea  of 
ite  of  the  question  : 

:  us  resume.  M.  Warlomont  has 
1  with  earnestness  and  candor 
ents  of  Bois  d'Haine.  He  has 
as  I  have  done,  the  reality  of  the 
tization  and  ecstasy ;  he  has 
stratcd,  as  I  have,  that  these  phe- 
a  are  free  from  any  deception. 
»cq,  after  having  examined  the  facts 
spot,  has  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
is.*  The  learned  reader  of  the 
itce's  report  has  built  up  a  scien- 
icory  of  the  stigmatization  and 
' ;  the  eminent  Brussels  professor 
his  turn,  formulated  an  intcrpre- 
/ery  nearly  approaching  to  that  of 
irlomont,  but  which  differs  from 
erthcless,  on  certain  points.  I 
>ught,  on  my  side,  a  physiological 


-explanation  of  these  extraordinary  facts, 
and  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
science  could  furnish  no  satisfactory  in- 
terpretation of  them.  I  have  expounded 
at  length  before  the  Academy  the  reasons 
which  prevent  me  from  accepting  the 
theories  of  my  two  honorable  opponents  ; 
but  my  position  is  perfectly  correct.  I 
confine  myself  to  recognizing  my  pow- 
erlcssness  to  'interpret  the  facts  of  Bois 
d'Haine.  M.  Warlomont  takes  another 
attitude.  He  pretends  that  we  have  a 
scientific  explanation  of  these  phenome- 
na. We  have  not  one — we  have  had 
three  or  four  ;  which  is  the  true  one  ? 
Is  it  that  of  M.  Boons  ?  Is  it  that  of  M. 
Charbonnier,  to  which,  be>ond  doubt, 
you  attach  some  importance,  since  you 
have  voted  that  it  be  printed  ?  Is  it  that 
of  the  learned  reader  of  your  report? 
Begin  by  choosing.  As  for  me,  I  hold 
fast  to  my  first  conclusions:  The  facts 
of  Bois  d'Haine  have  not  received  a 
scientific  interpretation  " 

After  certain  remarks  made  at 
the  same  session  by  MM.  Vle- 
minckx,  Crocq,  Lefebvre,  Masoin, 
Boens,  the  general  discussion  clos- 
ed. The  printing  of  M.  Charbon- 
nier's  memoir  was  decided  on  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  pass- 
ed. With  this  should  have  ended 
the  task  of  the  Academy ;  and  those 
who  had  hoped  for  a  physiologi- 
cal interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
Bois  d'Haine,  as  the  outcome  of 
these  discussions,  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  felicitate  themselves  on  the 
result;  for  by  its  absolute  silence 
the  Academy  allowed  a  certain 
freedom  of  choice. 

But  during  the  session  of  July 
10,  1875,  which  a  family  affliction 
prevented  M.  Lefebvre  f^ra  assist- 
ing at,  two  members  proposed  or- 
ders of  the  day  on  the  discussion 
of  Bois  d'Haine.  Nevertheless, 
by  a  very  proper  sentiment,  which 
the  distinguished  president,  M. 
Vleminckx,  was  the  first  to  ad- 
vance, those  orders  of  the  day 
were  not  carried  at  that  date. 

That  of  M.  Kuborn  was  thus 
conceived : 
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•'The  Acaaemy,  considering — 

*•  That  the  phenomena  really  establish- 
ci  about  the  young  girl  of  Bois  d'Haine 
arc  not  new  and  are  explicable  by  the 
laws  of  pathological  physiology ; 

"That  the  prolonged  abstinence  which 
has  been  argued  about  has  nojt  been  ob- 
served by  the  committee ; 

**  That  no  supervision,  therefore,  having 
been  established,  and  there  having  been 
no  chance  of  establishing  it,  the  proper 
thing  was  not  to  pause  on  the  considera- 
tion of  this  fact,  but  to  consider  it  as  not 
having  come  up — 

"The  Academy  follows  its  order  of  the 
day  as  far  as  concerns  the  question  of 
the  stigmatization  and  exstasy." 

Here  is  the  order  of  the  day  pro- 
posed by  M.  Crocq  : 

*'  The  Academy,  considering — 

"Tliat  the  phenomena  established 
about  Louise  Lateau  are  not  beyond  a 
physiological  explanation  ; 

"  That  those  which  are  not  established 
ought  no  longer  to  occupy  our  attention — 

"  Declares  the  discussion  closed,  and 
passes  to  the  order  of  the  day." 

The  same  resolutions,  the  small 
foundation  for  which,  after  the  dis- 
courses which  had  been  made, 
every  impartial  mind  ought  to  re- 
cognize, were  again  brought  up  in 
tlic  session  of  October  9. 

M.  Vleminckx,  having  induced 
the  autliors  of  the  orders  of  the 
day  to  modify  their  wording  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
acceptable,  M.  Fossion  proposed 
the  following  form,  more  soothing 
than  its  predecessors: 

**  Th3  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  de- 
clares that  the  case  of  Louise  Lateau  has 
not  been  cumpletcly  scrutinized  and  can- 
not serve  as  a  base  for  serious  discus- 
sion ;  consequently,  it  closes  the  discus- 
sion." 

M.  Laussedat,  after  some  prelim- 
inary remarks,  finally  proi)osed  the 
order  of  the  day  pure  and  simple, 
u  hich  was  adopted. 

The  bearing  of  this  vote  will  es- 
cai)c  the  mind  of  no  one.  In  set- 
ting aside  the  orders  of  the  day 
which  pretended  that  what  had 
been  positively  established  in  the 


question  of  Bois  d'Haine  m: 
solved  by  science,  the  Acader 
fully  confirmed  the  conclusi^ 
M.  Lefebvre  s  book. 

Meanwhile,  in  ending,  let 
turn  to  Bois  d'Haine,  to  thai 
girl  who  has  become  men 
ever  the  object  of  the  vem 
of  some,  the  study  of  olhe 
the  wonder  of  all. 

Since  1868  Louise  Latea 
sents  the  phenomena  weekly 
bloody  stigmata  and  the  ec 
to  which  later  on  was  addcc 
nence  from  food. 

Her  first  and  chief  histori 
Lefebvre,  after  having  watcl 
young  girl,  affirms  since  1865 
whom  a  certain  portion  of  tl 
lie  considers  as  a  cheat  or  a 
lid,  really  presents  the  phei 
which  are  reported  of  her. 
phenomena  are  exempt  fron 
ery,  and  it  is  impossible  to< 
them  by  the  laws  of  physiolc 
pathology.  We  omit  the  q 
of  fasting,  which  remains 
studied. 

Seven  years  after  the  app^ 
of  the  first  phenomena,  ar  \\ 
when  the  commotion  whic 
produced  had,  so  to  say,  r 
its  height,  the  leading  le^'rne^ 
in  Belgium  examined  the  n: 
ous  scenes  in  the  humble  Iio 
Rois  d'Haine,  and,  ihrougli 
Crocq  and  \Varlomont,  ma 
inquiry  into  the  reality  am 
cerity  of  the  facts,  and  bring 
verdict  that  the  facts  are  re. 
free  from  all  fraud. 

Finally,  this  same  Belgian 
Academy  of  Medicine,  by  its 
avows  in  the  face  of  the  work 
if  it  ought  not  to  recognize  a 
natural  cause  in  the  facts 
Louise  Lateau,  as  little  can 
monstrate  their  natural  origi: 
physiological  genesis. 

Such  is  the  actual  state  0 
extraordinary  question. 
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ST.  JEAN  DE  LUZ. 

II  sMmagine  voir,  avec  Louis  le  Grand, 
Pliilip  Quatre  qui  s'avance 
Dans  rile  de  la  Conference.** 

— Fontaint, 


LW  towns  are  set  in  so  lovely  a 
e  as  St.  Jean  de  Liiz,  with  its 
niparable  variety  of  sea,  moun- 

river,  and  plain.  In  front  is 
iark  blue  bay  opening  into  the 
idless  sea.  On  the  north  are 
zliffs  of  Sainte  Barbe.  At  the 
h  are  the  Gotliic  donjon  and 
iive  jetty  of  Socoa,  beliind 
li  rises  gradually  a  chain  of 
ntains,  one  above  tlie  other,  from 
ied  or  vine-covered  hills,  dot- 
here  and  there  with  the  red- 
white  Itbuses  of  the  Basque 
antry  and  the  summer  resi- 
:es  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of 
can  de  Luz,  till  we  come  to  tlie 
r  ramparts  of  La  Rhune  with 
;ranite  cliffs  and  sharp  peaks, 
Trois  Couronnes  with  their  jag- 
outline,  and  still  farther  on  a 
,  blue  line  of  mountains  fading 

into  tlie  azure  sea.  It  is  from 
Rhune  you  can  best  take  in  all 

features  of  the  country.  To 

0  it  you  use  one  of  the  modest 
:s  that  have  replaced  the  sump- 
is  galleys  of  J^ouis  Quatorze, 
ascend  to  Ascain,  a  pretty  ham- 
from  which  the  summit  of  La 
me  is  reached  in  two  hours. 

1  not  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
enean  chain,  being  only  three 
isand  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it 
\\  isolated  peak,  and  affords  adi- 
iified  view  of  vast  extent.  To 
north  are  the  green  valleys  of 
jourd,  with  the  steeples  of  thirty 
shes  around  ;  Bayonne,  with  the 
ers  of  its  noble  cathedral ;  and 
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the  vast  pine  forests  of  the  mysteri- 
ous Landes.  To  the  west  is  the 
coast  of  Spain  washed  by  the 
ocean.  East  and  south  are  the 
mountains  of  B^arn  and  Navarre, 
showing  peak  after  peak,  like  a  sea 
suddenly  petrified  in  a  storm. 

Such  is  the  magnificent  frame  in 
which  is  set  the  historic  town  of  St. 
Jean  de  Luz.  It  is  built  on  a  tongue 
of  land  washed  by  the  encroaching 
sea  on  one  hand  and  the  river  Ni- 
velle  on  the  other.  The  situation 
is  picturesque,  the  sky  brilliant,  the 
climate  mild.  It  seems  to  need 
nothing  to  make  it  attractive.  The 
very  aspect  of  decay  lends  it  an 
additional  charm  which  lencwed 
prosperity  would  destroy.  The 
houses  run  in  long  lines  parallel 
with  the  two  shores,  looking,  wlien 
the  tide  is  high,  like  so  many  ships 
at  anchor.  At  the  sight  of  this 
floating  town  we  are  not  surprised 
at  its  past  commercial  importance, 
or  that  its  inhabitants  are  naviga- 
tors par  excellence.  Its  sailors  were 
the  first  to  explore  the  unknown 
seas  of  tlie  west,  and  to  fi:ih  for  the 
cod  and  whale  among  the  icebergs 
of  the  arctic  zone.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  XVIIlh  century  thirty 
ships,  each  manned  by  thirty-five 
or  forty  sailors,  left  St.  Jean  de 
Luz  for  the  cod-fisheries  of  New- 
foundland, and  as  many  for  Si)ilz- 
bergen  in  search  of  whales.  The 
oaks  of  La  Rhune  were  cut  down 
for  vessels.  The  town  was  wealthy 
and  full  of  activity.     Those  were 
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ihe  best  days  of  ancient  Lohitzun. 
Hut  though  once  so  renowned  for 
iis  fleets,  it  has  fallen  from  the 
rank  it  then  occupied.  Ruined  by 
wjrs,  and  greatly  depopulated  by 
I  lie  current  of  events,  its  houses 
have  decayed  one  after  another,  or 
totally  disappeared  before  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea.  Reduced 
to  a  few  quiet  streets,  it  is  the  mere 
shadow  of  what  it  once  was.  In- 
stead of  hundreds  of  vessels,  only 
a  fishing-smack  or  two  enliven  its 
harbor.  And  yet  there  is  a  certain 
air  of  grandeur  about  the  place 
which  bespeaks  its  past  impor- 
tance, and  several  houses  which 
harmonize  with  its  historic  memo- 
ries. For  St.  Jean  de  Luz  was  not 
only  a  j^lace  of  commercial  impor- 
tance, but  was  visited  by  several  of 
the  kings  of  France,  and  is  associ- 
ated with  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  their  reigns.  Louis 
XI.  came  here  when  mediating  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  'i'he  chateau  of  Urtuhi, 
which  he  occupied,  is  some  dis- 
tance beyond.  Its  fine  park,  wa- 
tered by  a  beautiful  stream,  and 
the  picturesijue  environs,  make  it 
an  attractive  residence  quite  worthy 
of  royalty.  The  ivy-covered  wall 
on  the  north  side  is  a  .])art  of  the 
old  manor-house  of  the  Xllth  cen- 
tury ;  llie  remainder  is  of  the 
XVlIth.  The  two  towers  have  a 
teudal  aspect,  but  are  totally  inno- 
cent of  feudal  domination  ;  for  the 
r>asque  lords,  even  of  the  middle 
ages,  never  had  any  otlnrr  public 
power  than  was  temporarily  con- 
ferred on  them  by  their  national 
assemblies. 

It  was  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  that 
l-'rancis  L,  enthusiastically  wel- 
«'onicd  by  the  people  after  his 
deliverance  from  captivity  in  Spain, 
joyfully  exclaimed:  jc  siiis  en- 
core roi  de  France — I  am  still  King 


of  France  !**  It  likewise  witr 
the  exchange  of  the  beautiful 
bcth  of  France  and  Anne  ol 
tria — one  given  in  marriage  to 
XIIL  and  the  other  to  Phil 
Spain  amid  the  acclamations 
people.  • 

Cardinal  Mazarin  also  visi 
Jean  de  Luz  in  1659  to  conf 
the  astute  Don  Luis  de  Haro 
minister  of  Philip  IV.,  alx 
interests  of  France  and  Spain 
house  he  inhabited  beside  the 
has  his  cipher  on  the  walls,  a 
also  the  old  Gobelin  tapest 
which  his  apartments  were 
He  was  accompanied  by  or 
dred  and  fifty  gentlemen,  s 
whom  were  the  greatest  I 
France.  With  them  were  2 
attendants,  a  guard  of  one  li 
horsemen  and  three  hundrc 
soldiers,  twenty-four  mules  i 
with  rich  housings,  seven  cj 
for  his  personal  use,  and 
horses  to  ride.  He  remaim 
four  months.  His  interview 
the  Spanish  minister  took  p 
the  little  island  in  the  IJ 
known  ever  since  as  the 
Conference,  which  was  neve 
of  till  the  treaty  of  the  P> 
All  national  interviews  a 
changes  of  princesses  had  pr 
ly  taken  place  in  the  middle 
river  by  means  of  gabare^ 
bridge  of  boats. 

It  was  this  now  famous  isl 
Bossuet  apostrophized  in  his 
funt'bre  at    the   burial  of 
Marie  Therese  : 

*'  Pacific  isle,  in  which  terr 
the  differences  of  the  two  gn 
l)ires  of  which  you  were  thi 
in  which  were  displayed  all  t 
aird  diplomacy  of  different  n 
policies;  in  which  one  sta 
secured  preponderance  by  i 
liberation,  and  the  other  asc 
cy  by  means  of  his  penel 
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rable  day,  in  which  two 
nations,  so  long  at  enmity, 
iw  reconciled  by  Marie  The- 
advanced  to  their  borders 
heir  kings  at  their  head,  not 
age  in  battle,  but  for  a  friend- 
ibrace ;  in  which  two  sov- 
5  witli  their  courts,  each  with 
culiar  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
as  well  as  etiquette  aod 
rs,  presented  to  each  other 
>  the  whole  universe  so  au- 
i  spectacle — how  can  I  now 
\  your  pageants  with  these 
I  solemnities,  or  dwell  on  the 
of  all  human  grandeur  in 
f  its  end?" 

marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with 
)anish  Infanta,  to  which  the 
)rator  refers,  is  still  the  most 
is  remembrance  of  St.  Jean 
z.  The  visits  of  Louis  XI., 
s  I.^  and  Charles  IX.  have 
ut  few  traces  in  the  town 
red  with  that  of  the  Grand 
que^  The  majestic  presence 
young  king  surrounded  by 
^  magnificent  following,  here 
It  in  contrast  with  the  dignity, 
,  and  splendor  of  the  Spanish 
impressed  the  imagination 
people,  who  have  never  for- 
so  glorious  a  memory, 
is  XIV.  arrived  at  St.  Jean 
z  May  8,  1660,  accompanied 
ne  of  Austria,  Cardinal  Ma- 
and  a  vast  number  of  lords 
idies,  among  whom  was  the 
Mademoiselle,  They  were 
iiastically  welcomed  by  the 
;  of  bells,  firing  of  cannon, 
iiouts  of  joy.  Carlands  of 
5  arched  the  highway,  the 
ent  was  strewn  with  green 
,  and  Cantabrian  dances  were 
lied  around  the  cortege, 
r  door  of  the  i)arish  churcli 
the  clergy  in  full  canon- 
with  the  curi  at  tlieir  head 
ess   the  king  as    he  went 


past.  He  resided,  while  there,  in 
the  chdteau  of  Lohobiague,  the 
fine  towers  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Nivelle. 
It  is  now  known  as  the  House  of 
Louis  XIV.  Here  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  widowed  chdielainc 
with  the  sumptuous  hospitality  for 
which  the  family  was  noted.  A 
light  gallery  was  put  up  to  connect 
the  chdteau  with  that  of  Joanocnia, 
in  which  lodged  Anne  of  Austria 
and  the  Spanish  Infanta.  Here 
took  place  the  first  interview  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  bride,  de- 
scribed by  Mme.  de  Motteville  in 
her  piquant  manner.  From  the 
gallery  the  Infanta,  after  her  mar- 
riage, took  pleasure  in  throwing 
handfuls  of  silver  coin  to  the  peo- 
l)le,  called  piices  de  largesses,  struck 
by  the  town  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion, with  tliye  heads  of  the  royal 
pair  on  one  side  and  on  the  other 
St.  Jean  de  Luz  in  a  shower  of 
gold,  with  the  motto :  Non  latior 
alter. 

The  chdteau  of  Joanocnia,  fre- 
quently called  since  that  time  the 
chdteau  of  the  Infanta,  was  built  by 
Joannot  de  Haraneder,  a  merchant 
of  the  place,  who  was  ennobled  for 
his  liberality  when  the  island  of 
Rhe  was  besieged  by  the  English 
in  1627,  and  about  to  surrender  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  want 
of  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
The  Comte  de  Grammont,  governor 
of  Bayonne,  being  ordered  by  Rich- 
elieu to  organize  an  expedition  at 
once  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged, 
issued  a  command  for  every  port  to 
furnish  its  contingent.  St.  Jean  do 
Luz  eagerly  responded  by  sending 
a  large  flotilla,  and  Joannot  de 
Haraneder  voluntarily  gave  the 
king  two  vessels,  supplied  with  ar- 
tillery, worthy  of  figuring  in  the 
royal  navy.  For  this  and  subse- 
quent services   he  was  ennobled. 
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His  arms  are  graven  in  marble 
over  the  principal  fireplace  of  the 
chateau — a  plum-tree  on  an  an- 
chor, with  the  motto : 

**  Dans  I'smcre  Ic  beau  prunier 
Est  recdu  un  fort  riche  fructier." 

This  chateau,  though  somewhat 
devoid  of  symmetry,  has  a  certain 
beauty  and  originality  of  its  own, 
with  its  alternate  rows  of  brick  and 
cream-colored  stone,  after  the 
Basque  fashion,  its  Renaissance 
portico  between  two  square  towers 
facing  the  harbor,  and  the  light 
arches  of  the  two-story  gallery  in 
the  Venetian  style.  Over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  a  marble  tablet 
with  the  following  inscription  in 
letters  of  gold  : 

*^  L' Infante  je  re{us  Tan  mil  six  cent  soixante. 
On  m'appelle  depuis  Ic  chastcau  de  I'lnfante." 

The  letter  L  and  the  flcui-dclis 
are  to  be  seen  as  we  ascend  llie 
grand  staircase,  and  two  paintings 
by  G^rome  after  the  style  of  the 
XVI Ith  century,  recalling  the  al- 
liance of  Fiance  and  Spain  and 
the  well-known  mot  of  Louis  Xl\'.  : 

II  n'y  a  plus  de  Pyrenees  I" 

All  the  details  of  the  residence 
of  the  royal  family  here,  as  related 
by  Mme.  de  Mottcville  and  Mile, 
de  Montpensier,  are  full  of  curious 
interest.  The  former  describes 
the  beautiful  Isle  of  Conference 
and  the  superb  j)aviIion  for  the 
reunion  of  the  two  courts,  with  two 
galleries  leading  towards  Irance 
and  Spain.  Tiiis  building  was 
erected  by  the  jxiinter  Velasquez, 
who,  as  aposcniador  imiyo)\  ac  com- 
])anied  Thilip  to  the  frontier. 
This  fatiguing  voyage  had  an  un- 
favorable effect  on  ttie  already  de- 
clining health  of  the  great  i)aiuter, 
and  he  died  a  few  weeks  after  his 
return. 

During  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage  Louis  led 


a  solemn,  uniform  life.  Like  the 
queen-mother,  who  was  alwa\s  pre- 
sent at  Mass,  Vespers,  and  Benedic- 
tion, he  daily  attended  public  ser- 
vices, sometimes  at  the  Recollects' 
and  sometimes  at  the  parish  church 
He  always  dined  in  public  at  lh< 
chateau  of  Lohobiague,  surround 
ed  by  crowds  eager  to  witness  th 
pi^cess  of  royal  mastication,  li 
the  afternoon  there  were  perform 
ances  by  comedians  who  had  fol 
lowed  the  court  from  Paris;  an 
sometimes  Spanish  mysteries,  t 
which  Queen  Anne  was  partia 
were  represented,  in  which  the  at 
tors  were  dressed  as  hermits  an 
nuns,  and  sacred  events  were  d< 
picted,  to  the  downright  scand 
of  the  great  mademoiselle.  Tl 
day  ended  with  a  ball,  in  which  tl 
king  did  not  disdain  to  display  ti 
superior  graces  of  his  royal  perse 
in  a  ballet  compliqu^.  Every  thin 
in  short,  was  quite  in  the  style  0 
the  Grand  Cyrus  itself. 

The  marriage,  which  had  tnke 
place  at  Fontarabiaby  procuintio; 
was  personally  solemnized  in  lii 
parish  church  of  St.  Jean  de  Li 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne  in  tl 
presence  of  an  attentive  crow< 
The  door  by  which  the  nnal  co" 
pie  entered  was  afterwards  wnll^ 
up,  that  it  might  never  serve  for  ar 
one  else — a  not  uncommon  mai 
of  respect  in  tiiose  days.  A  joii 
er's  shop  now  stands  agains:  lb 
Porta  Regia.  The  king  presents 
the  church  on  this  occasion  witli 
complete  set  of  sacred  vessels  ar 
ecclesiastical  vestments. 

The  church  in  which  Louis  XP 
was  married  is  exteriorly  a  nol 
building  with  an  octagonal  loue 
but  of  no  architectural  meril  wiii 
in.  There  are  no  side  aisles,  l»i 
around  the  nave  are  ranges  of  g:. 
leries  peculiar  to  the  Risq*. 
churches,  where  the  separation  c 
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len  from  the  women  is  still 
Dusly  maintained.    The  only 

of  sculpture  is  a  strange  Pie- 
whicli  the  Virgin,  veiled  in  a 

cope,  holds  the  dead  Christ 
^r  knees.  A  rather  diniinu- 
mgel,  in  a  flowing  robe  with 
ed  sleeves  of  the  time  of 
es  VI 1.,  bears  a  scroll  the  in- 
ion  of  which  has  become  il- 
e. 

lind  the  organ,  in  the  obscu- 
if  the  lower  gallery  of  iho 
li,  hangs  a  dark  wooden  frame 
irt  but  broad — with  white  cor- 
wnich  contains  a  curious  paint- 
f  the  XVlIth  century  repre- 
ig  Christ  before  Pilate.  It  is 
I  means  remarkable  as  a  work 
;  for  it  is  deficient  in  persj)ec- 
ihere  is  no  grace  in  tlie  dra- 
no  special  excellence  of  color- 

The  figures  are  generally 
1  with  correctness,  but  the 
seem  rather  taken  from  pic- 
than  from  real  life.  But  how- 
)oor  the  execution,  this  paint- 
erits  attention  on  account  of 
amatic  character.  The  com- 
on  represents  twenty-six  per- 

At  tlie  left  is  Pontius  Pilate, 
nor  of  Judea,  sealed  in  a  large 
;hair  beneath  a  canopy,  point- 
ilh  his  left  hand  towards  the 
ur  before  him.  In  his  right 
he  holds  a  kind  of  sceptre ; 
rard  is  trimmed  in  the  style  of 
i  Quatre ;  he  wears  a  large 
;e  lined  with  ermine,  and  on 
ead  a  ioque,  such  as  the  old 
lents  of  parliament  used  to 
in  France. 

ow  Pilate  is  the  clerk  record- 
he  votes  in  a  large  register, 
>cfore  him  is  the  urn  in  which 
are  deposited. 

front  of  the  clerk,  but  separat- 
)m  him  by  a  long  white  scroll 
lich  is  inscribed  the  sentence 
)unced  by  Pilate,  is  sealed  our 


Saviour,  his  loins  girded  with  a 
strip  of  scarlet  cloth,  his  bowed 
head  encircled  by  luminous  rays, 
his  attitude  expressive  of  humility 
and  submission,  his  bound  hands 
extended  on  his  knees. 

In  the  centre  of  the  canvas, 
above  tiiis  group,  is  the  high-priest 
Caiaphas  standing  under  an  arch, 
his  head  thrown  back,  and  his 
hands  extended  in  an  imposing  atti- 
tude. He  wears  a  cap  something 
like  a  mitre,  a  kind  of  stole  is  cross- 
ed on  his  breast,  his  long  robe  is 
adorned  with  three  flounces  of  lace. 
His  face  is  that  of  a  young  man. 
The  slight  black  mustache  he 
wears  is  turned  up  in  a  way  that 
gives  him  a  resemblance  to  Louis 
XIII.  It  is  evidently  a  portrait  of 
that  age. 

At  the  side  of  Pilate,  and  behind 
Christ,  are  ranged  the  members  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  standing  or 
sitting,  in  various  postures,  with 
white  scrolls  in  their  hands,  which 
they  hold  like  screens,  bearing  their 
names  and  the  expression  of  their 
sentiments  respecting  the  divine 
Victim.  Their  dress  is  black  or 
white,  but  varied  in  form.  Most 
of  them  wear  a  mosetit^  or  ermine 
cape,  and  the  collar  of  some  order 
of  knighthood,  as  of  S.  Michael 
and  the  S.  Esprit.  They  are  all 
young,  have  mustaches,  and  look 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  time  of 
Louis  Treize.  On  their  heads  are 
turbans,  or  toques. 

Through  the  open  window,  at 
the  end  of  the  i)retorium,  may  be 
seen  the  mob,  armed  with  spears, 
and  expressing  its  sentiments  by 
means  of  a  scroll  at  the  side  of  the 
window :  "  If  thou  let  this  man 
go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend. 
Crucify  him!  crucify  him!  His 
blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  chil- 
dren.*' 

The  chief  interest  of  the  picture 
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centres  in  these  inscriptions,  which 
are  in  queer  old  French  of  marvel- 
lous orthography.  At  the  bottom 
ot  ilie  painting,  to  the  left,  is  the 
following  : 

"Sentence,  or  decree,  of  the  sanguinary 
Jews  against  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world." 

Over  Pilate  we  read  : 

"Pontius  Pilate  Judex." 

The  sentiments  of  the  high-priests 
and  elders,  whose  names  we  give 
in  the  original,  are  thus  expressed: 

*•  I.  Simon  Lepros.  For  what  cause 
or  reason  is  he  held  for  mutiny  or  sedi- 
tion? 

2.  Raban.  Wherefore  are  laws 
made.  I  pray,  unless  to  be  kept  and  ex- 
ecuted? 

**  3.  AciiiAS.  No  one  should  be  con- 
demned to  death  whose  cause  is  not 
known  and  weighed. 

4.  Sabath.  There  is  no  law  or  right 
by  which  one  not  proved  guilty  is  con- 
demned ;  wherefore  we  would  know  in 
what  way  this  man  huth  offended. 

**5.  RosMOPHiN.  For  what  doth  the 
law  serve,  if  not  executed  ? 

**  6.  PuTEPHARES.  A  stifFcr-up  of  the 
people  is  a  scourge  to  the  land  ;  therefore 
he  should  be  banished. 

"7.  Rii'iiAR.  The  penalty  of  the 
law  i<  prescribed  only  for  malefactors 
who  should  be  made  to  confess  their 
misdeeds  and  then  be  condemned. 

"S.  Insi:rii  d'Aramathea  Truly,  it 
is  a  shameful  ihiii'^,  and  detestable,  there 
be  no  one  in  this  city  who  seeks  to  de- 
fend the  innocent. 

"9.  JoRAM.  How  can  wu  condemn 
him  to  death  who  is  just? 

"  10.  EiiiERis.  Though  he  be  just, 
yet  shall  he  die,  because  by  his  preach- 
ing he  hath  stirred  up  and  excited  the 
people  to  sedition. 

'*  I  r.  NicoDEM L's.  Our  law  condemns 
and  sentences  to  death  no  man  for  an 
unknown  cause. 

*'  12.  DiARADiAS.  He  hath  perverted 
the  people  ;  therefore  is  he  guilty  and 
worthy  of  death. 

*'  13.  Sarkas.  This  seditious  man 
should  be  banished  as  one  born  for  the 
destruction  of  the  land. 

"14.    Rabinth.    Whether  he  be  just 


or  not,  inasmuch  as  he  will  neither  obr 
nor  submit  to  the  precepts  of  our  (ore 
fathers,  he  should  not  be  tolented  in 
land. 

15.  Josaphat.  Let  him  be  boun 
with  chains  and   be  perperaallj  tc 

prisoned. 

"16.  ProLOJiEE.  Though  it  be  w 
clear  whether  he  is  just  or  unjust  wb 
do  we  hesitate :  why  not  at  once  cof 
demn  him  to  death  or  banish  him? 

"17.  Teras.  It  is  right  he  should  I 
banished  or  sent  to  the  emperor. 

18.  Mesa.  If  he  is  a  just  roan,  wl 
do  we  not  yield  to  his  teachings:  i 
wicked,  why  not  send  him  away? 

"  19.  Sahsch.  Let  us  weigh  the  cis 
so  he  have  no  cause  to  contradia  u 
Whatever  he  does,  let  us  chastise  him. 

"20.  CaIphas  Pontifex.  Ye  kno 
not  well  what  ye  would  fiave.  It  is  c: 
pedient  for  us  that  one  man  should  d 
for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  natio 
perish  not. 

"21.  The  People  to  Puate  If  the 
let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  the  friend  ( 
Casar.  Crucify  him!  cniciiyhim!  H 
bloo'i  be  on  us  and  on  our  cbildien  V 

On  the  large  scroll  in  the  centi 
of  the  picture  is  the  sentence  0 

Pilate : 

*'  I,  Pontius  Pilate,  prctor  and  judge  i 
Jerusalem  under  the  thrice  powerful  En 
peror  Tiberius,  whose  rtign  be  eicmall 
blessed  and  prospered,  in  this  trihona 
or  judicial  chair,  in  order  to  pronoum 
and  declare  sentence  for  the  syna^ogi 
of  tlie  Jewish  nation  with  respect  to  Jcsi 
Christ  here  present,  by  them  led  and  a 
cused  before  me,  that,  being  born  of  faib« 
and  mother  of  poor  and  base  extractioi 
he  made  himself  by  lofty  and  blasphemou 
words  the  Son  of  God  and  Kinj:  of  th 
Jews,  and  boasted  he  could  rebuild  tfc 
temple  of  Solomon,  having  heaid  and  c.^ 
amincd  the  case,  do  say  and  declare  0 
my  conscience  he  shall  be  crucified  b< 
twccn  two  thieves." 

Til  is  picture  is  analogous  to  lii 
old  mysteries  of  the  Passion  onces 
])oi)ular  in  this  region,  in  which  th 
author  who  respected  the  meanin: 
of  the  sacred  text  was  at  liberty  t. 
draw  freely  on  his  imagination.  I 
was  especially  in  the  dialogue  tha 
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lay  the  field  for  his  genius.  How- 
ever naive  these  sacred  dramas, 
they  greatly  pleased  the  people.  A 
painting  similar  to  this  formerly  ex- 
isted in  St.  Roch*s  Church  at  Paris, 
in  which  figured  the  undecided  Pi- 
late in  judicial  array,  Caiaphas  the 
complacent  flatterer  of  the  people, 
and  the  mob  with  its  old  rSU  of 
"Crucify  him  !  crucify  him  !" 

We  must  not  forget  a  work  of  art, 
of  very  different  character,  associ- 
ated with  the  history  of  St.  Jean  de 
Luz.  It  is  a  curious  piece  of  nee- 
dle-work commemorating  the  con- 
ferences of  the  two  great  statesmen. 
Cardinal  Mazarin  and  Don  Luis  de 
Haro,  and  evidently  designed  by 
an  able  artist,  perhaps  by  Velasquez 
himself.  Itisakindof  courie-poinU 
(it  would  never  do  to  call  it  by  the 
ignoble  name  of  coverlet !)  of  linen 
of  remarkable  fineness,  on  which 
are  embroidered  in  purple  silk  the 
eminent  personages  connected  with 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  well 
as  various  allegorical  figures  and 
accessory  ornaments,  which  make 
it  a  genuine  historic  picture  of 
lively  and  interesting  character. 
This  delicate  piece  of  Spanish 
needle-work  was  wrought  by  the 
order  of  Don  Luis  de  Haro  as  a 
mark  of  homage  to  his  royal  master. 
He  presented  it  to  the  king  on  his 
feast-day,  May  i,  1661,  and  it  pro- 
.bably  adorned  the  royal  couch. 
But  the  better  to  comprehend  this 
work  of  art — for  such  it  is,  in  spite 
of  its  name — let  us  recall  briefly 
the  events  that  suggested  its  de- 
tails. 

Philip  IV.  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne  in  1621,  when  barely  sixteen 
years  of  age.  His  reign  lasted  till 
1665.  He  had  successively  two 
ministers  of  state,  both  of  great 
ability,  but  of  very  different  politi- 
cal views.  In  the  first  part  of  his 
reign  the  young  monarch  gave  his 


whole  confidence  to  the  Count  of 
Olivares,  whose  authority  was  al- 
most absolute  till  1648.  But  his 
ministry  was  far  from  fortunate. 
On  the  contrary,  it  brought  such 
humiliating  calamities  on  the  coun- 
try that  the  king  at  length  awoke 
to  the  danger  that  menaced  it. 
He  dismissed  Olivares  and  ap- 
pointed the  count's  nephew  and 
heir  in  his  place,  who  proved  one 
of  the  ablest  ministers  ever  known 
in  Spain.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
the  brave  Castilian  lord  to  whom 
Alfonso  VII.  was  indebted  for  the 
capture  of  Zurita,  but  who  would 
accept  no  reward  from  the  grateful 
prince  but  the  privilege  of  giving 
the  name  of  Haro  to  a  town  he  had 
built.  It  was  another  descendant 
of  this  proud  warrior  who  was  1 
made  archbishop  of  Mexico  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  XVIIIth  century, 
and  was  so  remarkable  for  his  cha- 
rity and  eloquence  as  a  preacher. 

Don  Luis  not  only  had  the 
military  genius  of  his  ancestor,  but 
the  prudence  of  a  real  statesman, 
and  he  succeeded  in  partially  re- 
pairing the  disasters  of  the  preced- 
ing ministry.  He  raised  an  army 
and  equipped  a  powerful  squadron, 
by  which  he  repulsed  the  French, 
checked  the  Portuguese,  brought 
the  rebellious  provinces  into  sub- 
jection, and  effected  the  treaty  ot 
Munster;  which  energetic  mea- 
sures produced  such  an  effect  on 
the  French  government  as  to  lead 
to  amicable  relations  between  the 
two  great  ministers  who,  at  this 
time,  held  the  destiny  of  Europe  in 
their  hands,  and  to  bring  about  a 
general  peace  in  1659. 

It  was  with  this  object  Cardinal 
Mazarin  and  Don  Luis  de  Haro 
agreed  upon  a  meeting  on  the  lie 
des  Faisans — as  the  Isle  of  Confer- 
ence was  then  called — which  led  to 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees. 
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As  a  reward  for  Don  Luis'  signal 
services,  particularly  the  peace  he 
luid  cemented  by  an  alliance  so  hon- 
orable to  the  nation,  Philip  IV.,  in 
tlie  following  year,  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  duke,  and  gave  him  the 
s  u  r n  a  m  e  de  la  Paz. 

it  was  at  this  time  Don  Luis  had 
this  curious  con rte-poi nte  \\row^\i  as 
a  present  to  the  king.  He  was 
ihe  declared  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  had  established  weekly  reunions 
to  bring  together  the  principal  ar- 
tists of  Spain,  some  of  whom  prob- 
ably designed  this  memorial  of  his 
glory.  It  was  preserved  with  evi- 
dent care,  and  handed  down  from 
cne  sovereign  to  another,  till  it 
finally  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
mother  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  who, 
wishing  to  express  her  sense  of  the 
fidelity  of  one  of  her  ladies  of 
honor,  gave  her  this  valuable  coun- 
terpane. In  this  way  it  passed  in- 
to the  hands  of  its  present  owner 
at  Bayonne. 

On  the  upper  part  of  this  cover- 
ing'the  power  of  Spain  is  repre- 
sented by  a  woman  holding  a  sub- 
dued lion  at  her  feet.  In  llie  cen- 
tre are  Nnestra  Senora  del  Pilar 
;ind  S.  Ferdinand,  patrons  of  the 
k'Dgdom,  around  wliom  are  the 
e;iL^Ie;s  of  Austria,  so  closely  allied 
to  Spain.  And  by  wny  of  allusion 
10  the  y/c*  (ies  /ui/sa/zSy  where  the  re- 
«  eiu  negolialions  had  taken  place, 
I)lieasants  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
direction.  Cardinal  Mazarin  and 
Don  Luis  de  Haro  are  more  than 
once  represented.  In  one  place 
they  arc  ])resenling  an  olive  branch 
to  the  powers  they  serve ;  in  an- 
other they  are  advancing,  side  by 
side,  towards  Pliilip  IV".,  to  solicit 
the  hand  of  his  daui^hter  for  Louis 
XIV.  Here  Piiili[)  gives  his  con- 
sent to  the  r.iarriage,  and,  lower 
down,  Louis  receives  his  bride  in 
the  i)resence  of  two  females  wiio 


personify  France  and  Spain.  The 
intermediate  spaces  are  filled  up  irii}. 
allusions  to  commerce  with  foreign 
bnds  and  the  progress  of  civiHzj- 
tion  at  home.  Not  only  war,  vir- 
tory,  and  politics  have  their  em- 
blems, but  literature,  beneficence, 
and  wealth.  But  there  are  many 
symbols  the  meaning  of  which  ii 
would  require  the  sagacity  of  j 
ChampoUion  to  fathom. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  knowr 
instance  of  a  prime  minister  direct 
ing  his  energies  to  the  fabricatioi 
of  a  counterpane-  Disraeli,  to  Ix 
sure,  has  woven  many  an  extrava 
gant  web  of  romance  with  Oricnla 
profusion  of  ornament,  but  not,  tc 
our  knowledge,  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  like  Don  Luis  de  Haro.  \\\ 
have  seen  one  of  the  gorgeous  gov- 
erlets  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  it  nai 
wrought  by  the  young  ladies  of  Si 
Cyr  under  the  direction  of  Mmr 
de  Maintenon ;  and  there  is  an- 
other in  the  Hdtel  de  Cluny  thai 
once  belonged  to  Francis  I.  Tlu 
grand-daughter  of  Don  Luis  dt 
Haro,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  house 
married  the  Duke  of  Alba,  carry 
ing  with  her  as  a  dowry  the  VJ^ 
possessions  of  Olivares,  Guzman 
and  Del  Cari)io.  The  brother-in 
law  of  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  i 
a  direct  descendant  of  theirs. 

Opposite  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  on  ih 
other  side  of  the  Nivelle,  is  Ci 
bourre,  with  its  solemn,  mysterioii 
church,  and  its  widowed  house 
built  along  the  quay  and  straggliiv 
up  the  hill  of  Bordagain.  Prospci 
ous  once  like  its  neighbor,  it  ais 
participated  in  its  misfortun(.s,  .ir.( 
now  wears  the  same  touching  ar 
of  melancholy.  The  men  are  al 
sailors — the  best  sailors  in  Europe- 
but  they  are  absent  a  great  part  ul 
the  year.  Fearless  wreckers  l:vi 
along  the  shore,  who  brave  ih 
greatest  dangers  to  aid  ships  in  di.> 
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In  more  prosperous  days 
valry  with  St.  Jean  do  Luz  of- 
cd  to  quarrels,  and  the  islet 
\\  connects  the  two  places  was 
ently  covered  witli  the  blood 
in  these  encounters.  The 
ent  of  Recollects,  now  a  cus- 
house,  which  we  pass  on  our 
to  Cibourre,  was  founded'  in 
Ltion  of  this  mutual  hatred, 
rery  appropriately  dedicated  to 
<f  JJame  de  la  Paix — Our  Lady 
eace.  Tlie  cloister,  with  its 
d  arches,  is  still  in  good  pre- 
tion,  and  the  cistern  is  to  be 


seen  in  the  court,  constructed  by 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  that  the  friars 
might  have  a  supply  of  soft  water. 

The  Basques  are  famed  for  their 
truthfulness  and  honesty,  the  result 
perhaps  of  the  severity  of  their  an- 
cient laws,  one  of  which  ordered  a 
tooth  to  be  extracted  every  time  a 
person  was  convicted  of  lying !  No 
wonder  the  love  of  truth  took  such 
deep  root  among  them.  But  had  tliis 
stringent  law  been  handed  down 
and  extended  to  other  lands,  what 
toothless  communities  there  would 
now  be  in  the  world! 


THE  ETERNAL  YEARS. 

BY  TKB  AUTHOR  OP  "THB  DIVINB  SBQUBKCB." 
II. 

THE  PULSATIONS  OF  TIME. 


HE  deduction  we  arrive  at  from 
argument  which  we  have  laid 
1  is  that  the  history  of  the 
d  is  a  consistent  one,  and  not 
ries  of  loose  incidents  strung 
ther.  It  is  as  much  this  mor- 
it  is  as  truly  the  evolution 
unwinding  of  a  high  moral  law 
of  a  great  spiritual  truth,  as 
ife  of  the  plant  from  the  seed 
he  ripe  fruit  is  the  develop- 
t  of  a  natural  growth.  This  last 
Dverned  by  laws  with  which 
ire  only  partially  acquainted  ; 
reas  the  moral  law  and  the 
tual  truth  are  revealed  to  us  by 
livine  scheme  of  creation  and 
mption.  There  is  nothing  ex- 
g,  either  in  the  natural  or  in 
spiritual  law,  and  especially  in 
last,  which  is  not  more  or  less, 


in  one  way  or  in  another,  by  assei*- 
tion  or  by  negation,  a  revelation  of 
the  divine  Being. 

He  reveals  himself  directly  by 
his  volitions  and  indirectly  by  his 
permissions.  And  we  can  only  be 
one  with  him  when  we  have  learnt 
to  accept  both  and  to  submit  to 
both  ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  quietism 
or  fatalism,  but  as  actively  entering 
into  his  intentions,  accepting  what 
he  wills,  #md  bearing  what  he  per- 
mits. There  is  no  harmony  possi- 
ble between  the  soul  and  God  un- 
til we  have  arrived  at  this ;  and 
the  history  of  the  world  is  ti»e  iiis- 
tory  of  man's  acquiescence  in,  or 
resistance  to,  the  supreme  wiil  of 
God.  The  first  disruption  of  the 
will  of  man  from  the  will  of  God, 
in  the  fall  of  man,  wove  a  dark 
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woof  into  the  web  of  time;  and 
every  act  of  ours  which  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God  weaves 
the  same  into  our  own  lives,  be- 
cause it  is  a  rupture  of  the  law  of 
harmony  which  God  has  instituted 
between  himself  as  creator  and  us 
as  creatures.  Were  that  harmony 
unbroken,  man  would  rest  in  God 
as  in  his  centre;  for,  being  finite, 
he  has  no  sufficiency  in  himself,  but 
for  ever  seeks  some  good  extrinsic 
to  himself.  The  same  applies  to 
all  creation,  whose  ultimate  end  and 
highest  good  must  always  be  some 
object  beyond  and  above  itself; 
and  that  object  is  none  other  than 
God,  "  quod  ignorantes  colitis,"* — 
the  finite  striving  after  the  Infinite. 
Thus  the  whole  divine  government 
of  the  world  is  a  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  the  divine  Will,  according  as 
we  are  able  to  receive  it.  And  the 
degree  of  receptivity  in  mankind, 
at  various  periods  of  the  world's 
history,  and  in  different  localities, 
accounts  for  the  variety  in  the  di- 
vine dispensations,  and  for  the 
imperfection  of  some  as  compared 
with  others.  The  "  yet  more  ex- 
cellent way  "  t  could  not  be  received 
by  all  at  all  times.  The  promise 
was  given  to  Abraham.  But  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  elapsed 
before  its  fulfilment,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  occupied  and 
spent  in  the  institution  of  the  law 
as  a  less  perfect  disi:)ensation,  and 
which  was  given  because  of  trans- 
gressions— propter  transgressio- 
nes  positaest  "  X — thus  sl)pwing  the 
adaptive  government  of  God  :  the 
.gradual  building  up  of  the  city  of 
the  Lord,  whose  stones  are  the  liv- 
ing souls  of  men,  which  are  "hew- 
ed and  made  ready,"  §  but  so  that 
there  shall  be  neither  hammer, 
nor  axe,  nor  tool  of  iron  heard  " 


♦  Acts  xvii.  93. 
t  Gal.  iii.  19. 


1 1  Cor  xiL  3X. 
§3  Kings  vi.  7, 


while  it  is  building.  For  Goc 
does  not  force  his  creature.  Hi 
pours  not  "  new  wine  into  old  bot 
ties,"  but  waits  in  patience  to 
growth  of  his  poor  creatures,  an 
the  slow  and  gradual  leavening  o 
the  great  mass.  A  time  had  bee 
when  God  walked  with  roan 
the'  afternoon  air  " ;  *  and  whi 
ever  may  be  the  full  meaning  oftli 
exquisitely-expressed  intcrcoan 
at  least  it  must  have  been  intinu 
and  tender.  But  when  the  bb 
pall  of  evil  fell  on  the  face  of  cn 
tion,  the  light  of  God's  intcrcoui 
with  man  was  let  in  by  slow  c 
grees,  like  single  stars  coming  c 
in  the  dark  firmament.  The  re^ 
lations,  like  the  stars,  varied 
magnitude  and  glory,  lay  wideap 
from  each  other,  rose  at  differ 
intervals  of  longer  or  shorter  da 
tion,  and  conveyed,  like  them 
flickering  and  uncertain  light,  or 
the  "Sun  of  Justice  arose  w 
health  in  his  wings/'  f  and  "sc 
tered  the  rear  of  darkness  thii 
The  degree  of  light  vouchsal 
was  limited  by  the  capacity  of  I 
recipient;  and  that  capacity  I 
not  always  been  the  same  in 
ages,  any  more  than  in  any  c 
age  it  is  the  same  in  all  the  cc 
temporary  men,  or  in  each  man  t 
same  at  all  periods  of  his  life, 
is  thus  that  we  arrive  at  theexphn 
tion  of  an  apparent  difference  ( 
tone,  color,  and  texture,  so  tospe; 
in  the  various  manifestations  i 
God  to  man.  The  manifestation 
limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  i 
cipient;  and  not  only  is  it  limiu 
but  to  a  certain  extent  it  becomi 
as  it  were,  tinged  by  the  properti 
of  the  medium  through  which  it 
transmitted  to  others.  It  assuni 
characteristics  that  are  not  esse 
tially  its  own.  P'or  so  marveilo 
is  the  respect  with  which  the  Cre 

Geneas  iii.  8. 
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eats  the  freedom  of  his  crea- 
that  he  suffers  us  to  give  a 
ure  of  our  own  color  to  what 
veals  to  us,  so  that  it  may  be 
our  own,  more  on  our  level, 
within  our  grasp  ;  as  though 
•ured  the  white  waters  of  sav- 
ruth  into  glasses  of  varied 
>,  and  thus  hid  from  us  a 
:idity  too  perfect  for  our  na- 
And  thus  it  happens  that  to  us 
dwell  in  the  light  of  God's 
h,  with  the  seven  lamps  of 
even  sacraments  burning  in 
!nctuary,  the  God  of  Abraham 
}{  Isaac  and  of  Jacob  hard- 
ms  to  us  the  same  God  as  our 
We  see  him  through  the 
of  the  past,  amid  sur- 
lings  that  are  strange  to  us, 
le  old  patriarchal  life  that 
;  so  impossible  a  mode  of 
nee  to  the  denizens  of  great 
in  modern  Europe, 
s  is  equally  true  throughout 
story  of  the  world.  It  is  also 
f  every  individual  soul;  ;and 
rue  of  the  same  soul  at  differ- 
iriods  of  its  existence.  He  is 
ame  God  always  and  every- 
r.  But  there  is  a  difference 
;  kind  of  reception  which  each 
;ives  to  that  portion  of  divine 
ledge  and  grace  which  it  is 
le  of  receiving  and  which  it 
ily  does  receive.  For  they 
divers  kinds  of  vessels,  every 
vessel,  from  the  vessels  of 
even  to  every  instrument  of 
They  differ  in  capacity 
hey  differ  in  material ;  and 
eat  God,  in  revealing  himself, 
so  by  degrees.     He  has  de- 

d,  as  it  were,  the  whole  treas- 
'  himself  in  the  bosom  of  his 

e,  the  church  ;  but  the  births 
w  grace  and*  further  develop- 

is  JCxiL  t4;  or,  M  it  may  be  trandated: 
esaeb  of  small  quality,  from  vesseb  of  baaiiis 
all  vessda  of  flagona." 


ed  truth  only  come  to  us  as  we  can 
bear  them  and  when  we  can  bear 
them.  The  body  of  truth  is  all 
there  ;  but  the  dispensing  of  that 
truth  varies  in  degree  as  time  goes 
on.  God  governs  in  his  own  world  ; 
but  he  does  so  behind  and  through 
the  human  instruments  whom  he 
condescends  to  employ.  And  as, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  own  free-will, 
man  chose  the  evil  and  refused  the 
good,  so  has  the  Almighty  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  conditions 
which  man  has  instituted.  Were 
he  to  do  otherwise,  he  would  force 
the  will  of  his  creature,  which  he 
never  will  do,  because  the  doing  it 
would  have  for  result  to  deprive 
that  creature  of  all  moral  status 
and  reduce  him  to  a  machine. 
From  the  moment  that  we  lose  the 
power  of  refusing  the  good  and 
taking  the  evil,  from  the  moment 
that  any  force  really  superior  to 
that  which  has  been  put  into  the 
arsenals  of  our  own  being  robs  us 
of  the  faculty  of  selection,  we  lose 
all  merit  and  consequently  all  de- 
merit. The  Creator,  when  he  made 
man,  surrounded  him  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  a  being  who  had  the 
power  of  disposing  ^f  his  own 
everlasting  destiny.  Nor  has  he 
ever  done,  nor  will  he  do,  anything 
which  can  entrench  on  this  prero- 
gative. The  whole  system  of  grace 
is  a  system  divinely  devised  to  af- 
ford man  aid  in  the  selection  he 
has  to  make.  There  lies  an  atmos- 
phere of  grace  all  around  our  souls, 
as  there,  lies  the  air  we  breathe 
around  our  senses.  The  one  is  as 
frequently  unpcrceived  by  us  as  the 
other.  *  We  are  without  conscious- 
ness as  regards  its  presence,  as  we 

^  Suarex  holds  that  grace  is  not  ahrays  percepti- 
ble. There  are  moments  when  we  are  conscious  of 
the  distinct  action  of  grace,  by  the  direct  percep- 
tion of  its  effects  in  our  soul.  These  are  the  ex- 
ceptions, which  are  muUi]»lied  with  increa«hg  hob- 
ness,  until  they  become  the  rule,  and  heroic  sanc- 
tity is  perfected  in  all  its  partt 
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are  without  direct  habitual  con- 
sciousness of  the  act  of  breathing 
and  of  our  own  existence,  except 
as  from  time  to  time  we  make  a  re- 
flective modification  in  our  own 
mind  of  the  idea  of  the  air  and  of 
the  fact  of  our  inhaling  it.  We  are 
unconscious  that  it  is  the  divine 
Creator  who  is  for  ever  sustaining 
our  physical  existence.  We  are 
oblivious  of  it  for  hours  together, 
unless  we  stop  and  think.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  presence  of 
grace. 

And  though  "  exciting"  grace,  as 
theology  calls  it,  begins  with  the  il- 
lustration of  the  intellect,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  are  always  by 
any  means  conscious  of  this  illus- 
tration. It  is  needless  to  carry  out 
the  theological  statement  in  these 
pages.  What  we  have  said  is  enough 
to  bring  us  round  to  our  point,  which 
is  that  the  action  of  grace  on  the 
individual  soul,  and  the  long  line 
of  direct  and  indirect  revelations 
of  God's  will  from  the  creation  to 
llie  present  liour,  though  always 
the  same  grace  and  always  the 
same  revelation,  receive  different 
renderings  according  to  the  vehicle 
in  wliich  they  are  held — much  as  a 
motive  in  music  remains  the  same 
air,  though  transposed  from  one  key 
to  another.  Not  only,  tlierefore, 
does  man,  as  it  were,  give  a  color 
of  his  own  to  the  revelation  of 
(}()d,  but  he  has  the  sad  faculty  of 
limiting  its  flow  and  circumscrib- 
ing its  course,  even  where  he  can- 
not altogether  arrest  it.  We  are 
*'  slow  of  heart  to  believe,"  and  there- 
fore is  the  time  delayed  wlien  tlie 
still  unfulfilled  promises  may  take  ef- 
fect. Our  Lord  declares  that  Moses 
pennittcd  the  Hebrews  to  put  away 
their  wives,  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts ;  *'  but  from 
the  beginning    it    was    not  so."* 

*  S.  Mauhew  xix.  8. 


God's  law  had  never  in  itself 
other  than  wiiat  the  church  ha 
clared  it  to  be.  The  state  of 
rimony,  as  God  had  ordaine 
was  always  meant  to  be  vha 
church  has  now  defined.  But 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  re 
so  perfect  a  law ;  and  thui 
condition  of  man — that  is,  the 
ness  of  his  heart — had  the  efift 
modifying  the  apparent  wi 
God,  as  revealed  in  what  we 
know  to  be  one  of  the  seven  \ 
ments«  The  Hebrews  were 
pable  of  anything  more  than' 
tilated,  or  rather  a  truncate 
pression  of  the  divine  will, 
was  represented  to  them  in  tl 
of  Moses  on  the  married 
Nor  could  we  anywhere  f 
more  perfect  illustration  of  oi 
gument.  In  the  first  place, 
given  us  by  our  Lord  himself; 
in  the  second,  it  occurs  on  i 
ject  which,  taken  in  its  larger 
involves  almost  every  other, 
the  •  root  of  the  whole  wor 
matter,  and  of  being  through 
ter,  and  may  be  called  the  ; 
sentative  idea  of  the  ere 
Now,  if  on  such,  a  question  a 
mankind,  at  some  period  of 
existence,  and  that  a  period 
includes  ages  of  time,  and  c 
at  one  interv<il  or  anoihei 
whole  vast  globe,  could  onl) 
an  imperfect  and  utterly  dcfi 
rendering,  how  much  more 
there  exist  to  be  still  further  i 
oped  out  of  the  '*  things  ne^ 
old"  which  lie  in  liie  worn 
time  and  in  the  treasures  o 
church,  but  which  are  waitir 
the  era  when  we  shall  be  in  : 
dition  to  receive  them  !  'J'iie 
system  of  our  Lord's  teachin 
based  on  this  principle.  He  - 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  afra 
overburdening  his  disciples  b 
great  demands  upon  their  cap 
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says  with  reference  to  the  mis- 
of  S.  John  the  Baptist:  ''If 
will  receive  it,  he  is  Elias  that 
0  come,"*  and  in  the  Sermon 
the  Mount  he  points  out  to 
n  the  imperfection  of  the  old 
al  code,  as  regarded  the  taking 
oaths  and  the  law  of  talion. 
ir,  the  moral  law,  as  it  existed  in 
mind  of  God,  could  never  have 
ed.  It  must  always  have  been 
rfect  as  our  heavenly  Father  is 
ect."  But  it  passed  through  an 
erfect  medium — the  one  present- 
ly the  then  condition  of  man- 
l — and  was  modified  accord- 

'e  hold,  therefore,  in  what  we 
?  now  stated,  a  distinct  view  of 
way  in  which  God  governs  the 
Id ;  not  absolutely,  not  'arbi- 
lly,  hwifidapHvely,  And  where 
see  imperfection,  and  at  times 
irent  retrogression,  it  is  the  free 
of  man  forcing  the  will  of  God 
lis  own  destruction,  "  until  he 
hindereth  now,  and  will  hinder, 
aken  out  of  the  way."  f 
~this  be  true  of  God's  direct  re- 
tions  of  himself,  and  of  his  mo- 
law  as  given  from  time  to  time 
nankind,  according  as,  in  their 
:n  state,  they  could  receive  it — 
n  short,  it  be  true  of  his  direct 
tions — it  is  also  true  of  his  per- 
iions.  If  it  hold  good  of  the 
;lations  of  his  antecedent  will, 
olds  good  of  the  instances  (so 
as  we  may  trace  them  in  the 
ory  of  the  world)  of  his  conse- 
nt will ;  that  is,  of  his  will  which 
.»s  into  consideration  the  facts 
.iced  by  man  in  the  exercise  of 
own  free  will,  which  is  so  con- 
itly  running  counter  to  the 
?cedent  will  of  God.  The 
ine  permissions  form  the  nega- 

.  Matthew  xi.  14. 

Tanttim  ut  qui  tenet  nunc,  tcneat,  donee  de 
?  6at.*'— 2  Thcssalonians  ii.  7. 


tive  side  of  the  revelation  of  God. 
They  are  his  permissive  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  not  his  direct 
government.  The  direct  govern- 
ment is  the  stream  of  reVelation 
given  to  our  first  parents,  to  the 
patriarchs  and  lawgivers  of  Israel, 
and  now,  in  a  more  direct  and  im- 
mediate way,  through  our  Blessed 
Lord  in  his  birth,  death,  and  resur- 
rection, by  the  church  in  the  sac- 
raments, and  through*  her  tanporal 
head,  the  vicar  of  Christ. 

Even  now,  when  he  has  consum- 
mated his  union  with  his  church, 
and  that  she  is  the  true  organ  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  the  one 
true  and  infallible  medium  and 
interpreter  of  God's  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  he  also  governs 
it  by  the  indirect  way  of  his  over- 
ruling providence.  The  events 
which  occur  in  history  have  ever  a 
double  character.  They  have  their 
mere  human  aspect,  often  apj)ar- 
ently  for  evil  alone  ;  and  they  have 
their  ultimate  result  for  good, 
which  is  simply  the  undercurrent 
of  God's  will  working  upwards,  and 
through  the  actions  of  mankind. 
Events  which,  on  the  face  of  them, 
bear  the  character  of  unmitigated 
evils,  like  war,  have  a  thousand 
ultimate  beneficial  results.  War  is 
the  rud^  cruel'pioneer  of  the  armies 
of  the  Lord;  for  where  the  soldier 
has  been  the  priest  will  follow. 
Persecutions  kindle  new  faith  and 
awake  fresh  ardor.  Pestilence 
quipkens  charity  and  leads  to  im- 
provements in  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  it  is 
only  in  this  large  and  general,  un- 
sympathetic, and  sweeping  manner 
that  God  allows  good  to  be  worked 
out  of  evil.  We  have  faith  in  the 
intercession  of  the  Mother  of 
Mercy  ;  and  as  ultimate  good  may 
arise  to  whole  races  of  mankind 
out  of  terrible  calamities,  so,  we  are 
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persuaded,  there  is  a  more  inti- 
mate, minute,  and  loving  interfer- 
ence to  individual  souls  wherever 
there  is  huge  public  calamity. 
The  field  of  battle,  the  burning 
city,  the  flood,  and  the  pestilence 
are  Mary's  harvest  fields,  whither 
she  sends  her  angels,  over  whom 
she  is  queen,  with  special  and 
extraordinary  graces,  to  gather  and 
collect  those  who  might  otherwise 
have  perished,  and,  in  the  supreme 
moment  which  is  doubtless  so 
often  God's  hour,  to  win  trophies 
of  mercy  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
the  Precious  Blood. 

Unless  we  believe  in  God's  es- 
sential, actual,  and  unintermittent 
government  of  the  world,  we  can- 
not solve  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 
and  her  cruel,  stony  stare  will  freeze 
our  blood  as  we  traverse  the  deserts 
of  life.  If  we  believe  only  in  his 
direct  government,  we  shall  find  it 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  his  church  ; 
and  the  area  is  sadly  limited  !  If 
we  acknowledge  his  essential  provi- 
dence in  his  permissions,  if  we  make 
sure  of  liis  presence  in  what  ap- 
pears its  very  negation,  tlicn  alone 
do  we  arrive  at  the  solution  of  life's 
l)roblems  ;  and  even  this,  not  as  an 
obvious  thir.g,  but  as  a  constant 
and  ever-renewed  act  of  faith  in 
the  under-flowing  gulf-stream  of 
divine  love,  which  melts  the  ice 
and  softens  the  rigor  of  the  wintry 
ei)ochs  in  the  world's  history.  If 
we  admit  of  this  theory,  which  is 
new  to  none  of  us,  though  dim  to 
some,  we  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon 
many  of  tiie  incidents  described  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  specially 
spoken  of  as  done  by  the  will  of 
(iod,  but  which,  to  our  farther-ad- 
vanced revelation  of  (lod,  read  to 
us  as  unlike  himself.  The  light  of 
the  later  interpretation  has  been 
thrown  over  the  earlier  fact;  but 
in  the  harmony  of  eternity,  when 


we  are  freed  from  the  broken  choi 
of  time,  there  will  be  no  dissonai 
notes. 

There  can  be  no  more  wonderf 
proof  of  God's  unutterable  Iw 
than  the  way  in  which  he  has  ox 
descended  to  make  the  very  sinsc 
mankind  work  to  his  own  glory  ai 
to  the  farther  revelation  of  hirose 
From  the  first  ^felix  culpa  "  of  a 
first  parents,  as  the  church  does  n 
hesitate  to  call  it,  down  to  the  pi 
sent  hour — down  even  to  the  scci 
depths  of  our  own  souls,  where  y 
are  conscious  of  the  harvests  1 
grace  sprung  from  repentant  tears 
it  is  still  the  gi«eat  alchemist  tur 
ing  base  metal  in  the  crucible  < 
divine  love  into  pure  gold. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  irrcfragal 
proofs  of  the  working  of  a  perp 
ual  providence  that  can  be  adduce 

Granted  that  there  are  no  lu 
creations,  but  that  creation  ii  0 
act,  evolving  itself  by  its  inna 
force  into  all  the  phenomena  whi< 
we  see,  and  into  countless  possili 
others  which  future  generations  < 
beings  will  see,  nothing  of  this  c; 
prevent  the  fact  that  the  moral  d 
velopment  of  the  status  of  ma 
kind,  the  revelations  of  divii 
truth,  and  consequently  of  tl 
Deity,  through  the  flow  of  Jgc 
has  ever  been  a  bringing  of  gu 
out  of  evil  which  no  blind,  irrespoi 
sible  law  could  produce.  There 
no  sort  of  reason  why  evil  shou! 
work  into  its  contrary  good,  e 
cept  the  reason  that  God  is  li 
supreme  good,  and  directs  ail  a 
parent  evil  into  increments  of  h 
glory,  thereby  converting  it  ww 
an  ultimate  good.  We  must  r 
member,  however,  that  this  du« 
not  diminish  our  cul[)ability,  h< 
cause  it  does  not  affect  our  frc( 
will.  It  does  not  make  evil 
other  form  of  good.  It  is  no  pa- 
with  the  devil.    It  is  war  and  \\< 
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>pposition  and  conquest.  It 
ice  and  retribution,  and  it  be- 
s  ns  to  see  whether  we  are 
5  those  who  are  keeping  our- 

in  harmony  with  the  eternal 
n  his  direct  government  of 
3rld ;  in  harmony  (so  far  as 
low  it)  with  his  antecedent 
or  whether  we  are  allowing 
ves  to  drift  away  into  chan- 
f  our  own,  working  out  only 
hings  that   he  permits,  but 

he  also  condemns,  and  lay- 
\  for  ourselves  that  swift  de- 
ig  flame  which  will  "  try  every 
work  of  what  sort  it  is." 

have  thus  arrived  at  two  dif- 
views  of  God's  government 
;  world — his  direct  govern- 
and  his  indirect  or  permissive 
iment.    We   now    come  to 
wc  may  call  his  inductive 
ng  of  the  world — the  way  in 
truths  are  partially  revealed 
and  come  to  us  percolating 
jh  the  sands  of  time,  as  man- 
needs  them  and  can  receive 

'  Lord  himself  gives  us  an  ex- 
of  this  inductive  process 

he  speaks  of  "  the  God  of 
lam,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  " 
ng  "  not  the  God  of  the  dead, 
f  the  living,"  thus  showing 
he  Jews  held,  and  were  bound 
d,  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
ti  inductive  process.  The 
ng  of  the  old  law  was  symbolic 
inductive.  The  histories  of 
Id  Testament  are  of  the  same 
cter.  They  are  written  with 
parent  design.  They  are  the 
e  account  of  such  incidents  as 
storian  thought  himself  bound 
;ord  ;  acting,  as  he  did,  under 
ivine  impulse,  which  underlay 
iitements  without  fettering  his 

He  was  not  himself  half  con- 
5  of  the  unspeakable  impor- 


tance of  his  work.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  effort,  hardly  even  com- 
mon precaution  and  foresight,  in  his 
mode  of  chronicling  events.  He 
glances  at  incidents  without  ex- 
plaining them,  because  while  he 
wrote  they  were  present  to  his  own 
experience,  and  would  be  to  that  of 
his  readers.  A  writer  in  our  day 
would  allude  to  a  person  having 
performed  a  journey  of  fifty  miles 
in  .an  hour's  time  without  thinking 
it  necessary  to  explain  that  people 
travel  by  steam.  In  another  part 
he  would  advert  to  railroads,  and 
the  rapidity  of  locomotion  as  their 
result,  equally  without  a  direct  re- 
ference to  the  individual  who  effect- 
ed fifty  miles  in  an  hour.  To  the 
reader  of  three  thousand  years 
hence  the  one  incidental  allusion 
will  explain  and  corroborate  the 
other,  and  thus,  by  internal  evi- 
dence, prove  the  authenticity  and 
consistency  of  the  history.  Unin- 
tentional coincidences  crop  up  as 
the  pages  grow  beneath  his  hand, 
and  to  the  careful  student  of  Scrip- 
ture throw  light  unlooked  for  on 
the  exactitude  and  veracity  of  the 
narrative.  And  the  substratum  of 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  his- 
tory is  the  gradual  growth  of  one 
family  out  of  all  the  families  of 
mankind,  into  which,  as  into  a  care- 
fully-prepared soil,  the  seed  of  di- 
vine truth  was  to  be  sown.  Through 
all  the  variety  of  the  Old  Testament 
writers  the  same  underlying  design 
exists ;  and  though  this  was  a  spe- 
cial stream  of  revelation  unlike  any 
that  now  exists  or  that  is  now  re- 
quired (for  reasons  which  are  ob- 
vious to  every  Catholic  who  knows 
what  the  church  is),  yet  they  form 
an  indication  of  the  way  in  whicii 
the  divine  Creator  is  for  ever  gov- 
erning the  world  and  preparing  it 
with  a  divine  foresight  for  his  ulti- 
mate purpose.    The  Holy  Ghost 
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sDCciks  now  through  a  direct  organ, 
•vhich  organ  is  the  church.  For- 
merly God  spoke  through  historic 
events  and  multitudinous  incidents 
m  connection  with  one  race  of  peo- 
ple. But  this  very  fact  authorizes 
us  to  believe  that  the  same  c/iarac- 
ter  of  government  exists  throughout 
the  whole  universe  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  that  God  is  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  sacred  Humanity  and  of  iiis 
spouse  the  Church,  on  the  far-off 
shores  of  sultry  Africa,  in  the  inner 
recesses  of  silent  China,  among 
the  huge  forests  which  skirt  the 
Blue  Mountains,  or  amid  the  glit- 
tering glories  of  the  kingdoms  of 
ice. 

There  is  nothing  more  depress- 
ingly  sad,  more  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  more  difficult  to  explain 
than  the  almost  hopeless  narrow- 
ness of  most  people  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  divinely-ordained  facts. 
We  live  like  moles.  We  throw  up 
a  mound  of  dusky  earth  above  and 
:i round  us,  within  which  we  groi)e 
and  are  content.  The  treasures  of 
sacred  lore,  the  deptlis  of  spirit- 
ual science,  the  infinite  variety  of 
Scriptural  information,  with  the 
uivincly-pointcd  moral  of  every 
talc,  arc  things  which  most  of  us 
arc  content  to  know  exist,  and 
to  think  no  more  about.  The  very 
iavishncss  with  which  God  has 
liivcn  us  all  tliat  we  want  for  the 
salvation  of  our  souls  sccnis  to 
iiave  stifled  in  our  uncjenerous  na- 
tures the  lonc^ing  to  know  and  to 
lio  more.  When  the  Evangelist 
said  that  the  world  would  not  iiold 
tiie  books  that  might  be  written  on 
liie  sacred  Humanity  alone,  he  must 
iKive  had  an  intuition,  not  so  nuicli 
')!  the  material  world  and  material 
volumes,  as  of  the  world  of  nar- 
rowed minds  and  crippled  hearts 
who  would  be  found  stranded  on 


the  shores  of  our  much-va 
civilization  and  progress. 

Few  things  are  more  remai 
in  the  tone  and  character  of 
ern  Catholic  writers  than  the 
amount  of  use  they  make  of 
ture  :  so  strangely  in  contras 
the  old  writers,  and  with  cvi 
great  French  spiritual  authoi 
century  and  a  half  ago. 
pages  are  rich  with  Scriptur: 
Their  style  is  a  constant  re 
tion  of  the  government  ai 
signs  of  God  as  shown  to 
our  past  and  present,  and 
are  bound  to  anticipate  th 
the  future.  In  our  time  il 
given  place  to  emotional  de> 
a  most  excellent  thing  in  i 
but  only  likely  to  have  muc' 
ence  over  our  lives  when 
grounded  on  solid  theolog 
directed  by  real  knowledg 
doubt  it  is  so  in  the  minds 
authors  themselves;  but  v 
it  is  rare  in  those  of  their  o 
readers,  who  thus  drink  thi 
off  the  wine,  but  are  not  Ijc 
by  the  strengthening  pr»)r»oi 
the  generous  liquid  i*.>jii 
will  they  be  until  they  have 
up  their  minds  to  believe  a; 
derstand  that  convcr-ion  is 
isolated  fact  in  their  lives, 
progressive  act  involving 
intellect,  all  the  faculties,  1; 
great  or  small  (for  each  on 
be  full  up  to  bis  cajxacily),  : 
the  heart,  mind,  and  s(.iil 
whole  man  must  work  and  b; 
ed  upon  in  harmony;  ai 
must  remember  that  it  is  woi 
not  merely  feeling,  cop.Sf; 
emotion,  prettiness,  and  orn 
but  an  intellectual  growth, 
on  pari  passu  with  a  s; 
growth,  until  the  whole  ve 
fitted  and  prepared  fi>r  tlac 
of  (jod. 

We  think  we  may  venture 
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few  things  will  conduce  more 
this  than  the  study  of  the 
fie  Scriptures  under  the  liglit 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Cluirch. 
:hem  we  find  a  ])rofound  re- 
tion  of  the  character  of  God. 
ire,  as  we  read  them  interpret- 
3  us  by  the  lamp  of  the  sane- 
ly let  down  into  awful  depths 
he  divine  Eternal  Mind.  We 
h  tiie  whole  world  and  all 
tion  working  up  for  the  su- 
i:e  moment  of  the  birth  of 
is;  while  in  the  life  of  our 
sed  Lord  himself  we  find,  con- 
;ed  into  those  wonderful  thirty- 
e  years,  the  whole  system  of  the 
cli — the  spiritual  fabric  which 

fill  eternity,  the  one  God-re- 
ng  system  which  is  finally  to 
rsede  all  others. 
Unhappily  many   persons  are 
*r  the  delusion  that  narrowness 

ignorance  are  the  same  as 
stian  simplicity,  and  that  inno- 
e  means  ignorance  of  every- 
\  else,  as  well  as  of  evil.  These 
the  people  who  are  afraid  to 

facts  in  tl.v,  face,  and  to  read 
I  off  as  part  of  the  God-directed 
•ry  of  the  world.    These  are 

to  whom  science  is  a  bugbear. 
^  hug  their  ignorance  as  being 
•  great  safeguard,  and  wear 
wcrs  lest  they  should  be  startled 
:he  events  which  cross  their 
.  Grown  men  and  women  do 
r  themselves  and  attempt  it  for 
'children,  and  meanwhile  those 
'horn  we  ought  to  be  superior 
ushing  on  with  headlong  dar- 
carrying  intellectual  eminence, 
originality,  and  investigation  of 
ice,  all  before  them  ;  while  we, 
should  be  clad  in  the  panoply 
le  faith,  and  afraid  of  nothing, 
putting  out  the  candles  and 
ing  the  lamps,  that  we  may  idly 
y  a  shadow  too  dense  for  real 
c. 

VOL.  XXII. — 54 


And  yet  is  not  the  earth  ours? 
Is  not  all  that  exisfs  our  heritage  } 
To  whom  does  anything  belong  if 
not  to  us,  the  sons  of  the  church, 
the  sole  possessors  of  infallible 
truth,  the  only  invulnerable  one.s, 
the  only  ever-enduring  and  ever- 
increasing  children  of  the  light  ? 
The  past  is  ours;  the  present 
should  be  ours  ;  the  future  is  all  our 
own.  Our  triumph  may  be  slow 
(and  it  is  slower  because  we  are 
cowards),  but  it  is  certain.  Are 
we  not  tenfold  .the  children  of  the 
covenant,  the  sons  of  the  Father's 
house,  the  heirs  of  all  }  We  alone 
are  in  possession  of  what  all  science 
and  art  must  ultimately  fall  back 
upon  and  harmonize  with.  There 
is  no  success  possible  but  what  is 
obtained,  and  shall  in  the  future  be 
obtained,  in  union  with  the  church 
of  God.  Have  we  forgotten,  are 
we  ever  for  a  moment  permitted  to 
forget,  that  the  church  of  God  is 
not  an  accident,  nor  a  cunningly- 
devised,  tolerably  able,  partially 
infirm  organization,  but  that  she  is 
the  spouse  of  the  (iod-Man,  the  one 
revelation  of  God,  perfect  and  en- 
tire, though  but  gradually  given 
forth;  that  all  the  harmonies  of 
science  are  fragments  of  the  har- 
mony of  God  himself,  of  his  pure 
being,  of  the  Qui  Est ;  and  that 
the  harmony  of  the  arts  is  simply 
the  human  expression  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  Lo^osy  the  human 
utterances  of  the  articulations  of 
the  divine  Word,  as  tiiey  come  to 
us  in  our  fur-off  life-like  echoes 
from  eternity.? 

Even  the  great  false  religions  of 
the  past,  and  of  tiie  present  in  the 
remote  East,  are  but  man*s  discord 
breaking  the  harmony  of  truth 
while  retaining  the  key-note  :  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
perfection  of  a  future  state  in  the 
deep  thoughts  of  Egypt,  the  uni* 
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versality  of  God's  providential  gov- 
ernment of  tl*  world   in  Greek 
mythology,  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  God  in  Brahminism,  and  the 
One  God  of  Mahometanism.  Each 
has  its  kernel  of  truth,  its  ideal 
nucleus    of    supernatural  belief, 
which  it  had  caught  from  the  great 
karmony  of  God  in  broken  frag- 
ments, and   enshrined   in  mystic 
signs.    Even  now,  as  we  look  back 
upon  them  all,  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that  they  stand  on  a  totally 
different  ground  £rom  the  multi- 
tudinous sects  of  our  day,  which 
break  off  from  the  one  body  of  the 
church  and  drift  off  into  negation 
or  Protestantism.    Far  be  it  from 
us  to  insinuate  that  any,  the  lowest 
form  of  Christianity,  tlie  weakest 
utterance  of  the  dear  name  of  Jesus, 
is  not  ten  thousand  fold  better  than 
the  most  abstruse  of  the  old  Indian 
or  Egyptian  religions.  Wherever 
the  name  of  Jesus  is  uttered,  no 
matter   how  imperfectly,  there  is 
more  hope  of  light  and  of  salvation 
tlian  'in   the  deepest  symbols  of 
Jieathen  or  pagan  creeds.    It  may 
be  but  one  ray  of  light,  but  still  it 
is  light — the  real  wanning,  invigo- 
rating light  of  the  sun,  and  not  the 
cold  and  deleterious  light  of  the 
beautiful  moon,  who  has  poisoned 
what  she  has  borrowed.*  Never- 
theless, and  maintaining  this  with 
all  the  energy  of  which  we  are  ca- 
l)abie,  it  is  still  true  that  each  one 
of  the  great  false  religions,  wliich  at 
various  times  and  in  divers  i)laces 
have  swayed  mankind,  was  rather 
the  overgrowth  of  error  on  a  sub- 
stantial truth  than  the  breaking  up 
of  truth  into  fragmentary  and  illo- 
gical negation,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  all  forms  of  secession 
from    the   Catholic    unity    of  the 
churcli.     The  modern  aberrations 

*  Ir.  is  injurious  to  sleep  in  the  light  of  the  moon  ; 
and  it  produces  rapid  putrefaction  in  dead  fish,  etc. 


frond  the  faith  are  a  mere  jan: 
sounds,'  while  the  old  creeds 
the  petrifaction  of  truth, 
modern  forms  of  faith  outsi< 
church  are  a  negation  of 
rather  than  a  distortion.  < 
quently,  they  are  for  ever  c 
and  taking  Protean  shape! 
defy  classification. 

They  have  broken  up  into 
dred  forms ;  they  will  break 
a  thousand  more,  till  the  wl 
brie  has  crumbled  into  dust, 
have  none  of  the  strong  h 
human  nature  which  the  ol 
gions  had,  because  they  a(Ye  i 
embodiment  of  a  sacred  n 
but  rather  the  explaining  a 
all  mystery.  They  are  a  pc 
drifting  detritus,  without  col 
as  without  consistency ;  ; 
they  slip  down  the  slant  c 
they  fall  into  the  abyss  of  c 
and  will  leave  not  a  trace 
only  in  so  far  that,  vanishii 
sight,  they  make  way  for  tJ 
establishment  of  the  truth— 
nal,  the  divine,  spherical 
absolute  in  its  cohesion  and 
in  all  its  parts. 

The  hold  which  heathen  ; 
gan  creeds  have  had  upon  n 
conveys  a  lesson  to  ourselve 
superficial  thinkers  are  apt  ! 
look.  It  is  certain  they  cc 
have  held  whole  nations  1 
their  influence  bad  not  e 
its  turn  been  an  embodin: 
some  essential  truth  whicli, 
cxi)ressed  through  error,  ren 
itself  essentially  a  part  of 
They  snatched  at  fragments 
natural  law  which  governs  i 
verse,  or  they  embodied  in 
expression  the  inalienable 
of  mankind.  They  took  ili 
of  nature  as  the  utterance 
of  a  passing  nor  of  an  ine: 
law,  but  of  an  inscrutable 
and  believed  that  the  mysti 
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js  the  natural.  Untaught  by 
weet  revelations  of  Christian- 
lieiT"  religion  could  assume  no 
:t  but  one  of  terror,  silent 
1,  and  deep  horror.  Their 
escape  from  this  result  was  in 
deterioration  that  necessarily 
vs  the  popularization  of  all 
act  ideas,  unless  protected  by 
stem  at  once  consistent  and 
c,  like  that  which  is  exhibited  in 
sciplineof  the  Catholic  Church. 

wearied  of  the  rarefied  at- 
here  of  unexplained  mystery. 
'  wanted  the  tangible  and  evi- 
in  its  place.  Like  the  Israel- 
:hey  lusted  after  the  flesh-pots 
gypt ;  and  their  lower  nature 
evil  passions  rebelled  against 
moral  loftiness  of  abstract 
The  multitude  could  not 
'pt  up  to  the  mark,  and  need- 
>arser  food.  The  result  was 
:able.  But  as  all  religion  in- 
s  mystery,  instead  of  working 
rd  through  the  natural  law  to 
piritual  and  divine  law,  they 
ted  the  process,  and  grovelled 

below  the  natural  law,  with 
acramentalistic  character,  to 
preternatural  and  diabolic. 
;ry  was  retained,  but  only  in 
rofanation  of  themselves  and 
:ural  laws,  until  they  had  pass- 
tside  all  nature,  and,  making  a 
us  travesty  of  humanity,  had 
ne  more  vile  and  hateful  than 
evils  they  served, 
us  the  Romans  vulgarized  the 
c  mythology  ;  and  that  which 
emained  during  a  long  period 
)eautiful  though  purely  human 
ssion  of  a  divine  mystery, 
g  a  people  whose  religion  con- 
[  mainly  in  the  worship  of 
eautiful,  and  who  themselves 
:ended  all  that  humanity  has 
since  beheld  in  their  own 


personal  perfection  of  beauty,  be- 
came, when  it  passed  through  the 
coarser  hands  of  the  Romans,  a  de- 
generate vulgarity,  which  infected 
their  whole  existence,  in  art  aud 
in  manners,  quite  as  effectually  as 
in  religion.  Then  Rome  flung 
open  her  gates  to  all  the  creeds  of 
all  the  world,  and  the  time-honored 
embodiments  of  fragmentary  but 
intrinsic  truth  met  together,  and 
were  all  equally  tolerated  and 
equally  degenerated.  All ! — ex- 
cept the  one  whole  and  perfect 
truth :  the  Gospel  of  Salvation. 
That  was  never  tolerated.  That 
alone  could  not  be  endured,  be- 
cause the  instinct  of  evil  foresaw 
its  own  impending  ruin  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  peace. 

It  was  a  new  thing  for  mankind  to 
be  told  that  a  part  of  the  essence  of 
religion  was  elevated  morality  and 
the  destruction  of  sin  in  the  individ- 
ual. Whatever  comparative  purity 
of  life  had  co-existed  with  the  old 
religions  was  hardly  due  to  their 
influence  among  the  multitude, 
though  it  might  be  so  with  those 
whose  educated  superiority  enabled 
them  to  reason  out  the  morality  of 
creeds.  While  the  rare  philosopher 
was  reading  the  inmost  secret  of  the 
abstract  idea  on  which  the  religion 
of  his  country  was  based,  and  the 
common  pagan  was  practising  the 
most  degraded  sorcery  and  peering 
into  obscene  mysteries,  without  a 
single  elevation  of  thought,  suddenly 
the  life  of  the  God-Man  was  pat 
before  the  world,  and  the  whole 
fiice  of  creation  was  gradually 
changed. 

But  as  the  shadows  of  the  past 
in  the  old  religions  led  up  to  the 
light,  so  shall  the  light  of  the 
present  lead  up  to  the  "perfect 
day." 
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One  is  almost  ashamed  to  mention 
Venice  now,  or  any  other  of  those 
ihousand-and-one  bournes  of  hack- 
neyed travel  and  staples  of  hackney- 
ed books.  There  is  probably  no  one 
claiming  a  place  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity who  does  not  know  Venice 
almost  as  well  as  do  her  own  chil- 
dren, and  who  could  not  discourse 
intelligently  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
the  Doge's  Palace,  and  the  Rialto 
Bridge,  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  brazen 
horses.  Still,  when  one  has  read 
multitudinous  poems  abaut  gondo- 
las and  gondcriiers,  and  any  amount 
of  descriptions  of  t!»e  Grand  Canal, 
with  its  palaces  of  various  styles  of 
architecture,  and  some  few  dramas 
about  the  grand  and  gloomy,  the 
secret  and  awful,  doings  of  ancient 
Venetian  life,  even  then  there  are 
nooks  in  the  place  and  incidents  in 
the  doings  which  escape  notice.  A 
traveller  arriving  at  Venice  is  hard- 
ly surprised  at  the  water-street,  wiili 
which  pictures  have  already  made 
him  familiar,  but  the  mode  of  entering 
a  covered  gondola — crab-fashion — 
is  not  so  familiar,  and  he  generally 
butts  his  head  against  the  low  ceil- 
ing, eliciting  a  laugh  from  his  gon- 
dolier and  the  good-humored  by- 
standers, before  helearnsthe  native 
and  proper  way  of  backing  into  his 
seat.  So,  too,  in  rowing  slowly  and 
dreamily  about  from  church  to 
church,  full  of  artistic  marvels  or 
wondeiful  historical  monuments,  he 
feels  to  a  certain  degree  at  home. 
He  has  seen  all  this  before;  the 
present  is  but  a  dream  realized. 
lUit  there  are  now  and  then  unex- 
])ected  sights — though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  not  many — and  of  course 
such  are  the  most  interesting,  even 
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if  they  are  by  no  means  on  : 
with  those  nibre  fanious  and 
beautiful. 

From  Venice  to  Vicenza 
a  short  distance  by  rail,  and 
za  boasts  of  Roman  ruins,  anc 
seval  churches,  and  a  Palladia 
tre  ;  but  on  our  day's  trip  lii 
early  spring,  we  certainly 
more  on  the  aspect  of  the 
and  plains,  with  their  faint 
yellow  green  already  begini 
appear,  the  few  flowers  in  ihc 
garden,  and  the  box  hedg 
aloes  in  the  cemetery.  The 
of  the  Venetian  and  Lombarc 
lies  more  in  their  mere  fn 
than  in  their  diversity;  it  i»cr 
beauty  of  detail,  a  beauty 
the  minuteness  of  Preraphac 
rather  than  for  the  sweeping 
of  the  great  masters  of  conve 
landscape  painting.  But 
from  Venice  every  trace  of  v 
was  grateful  to  the  eye,  and 
one  who,  having  been  confin 
beautil'ul,  spacious  room,  fillc 
treasures  and  scented  witii 
perfume,  might  feel  on  coinir 
denly  into  the  fresh  air  of  a  i 
By  contrast,  the  suggeMic 
fresh  air  and  open  space  dr;^ 
at  once  to  our  subject — a  sea 
ter  old  lace  in  one  of  the 
known  to  possess  many  ircasi 
that  line. 

Like  all  other  industries  ir 
ice,  the  sale  of  lace  thrives  < 
on  the  fancy  of  th.e  forergr 
tors.  The  natives  are  gei 
too  poor  to  buy  much  of  ii,  ai 
deed,  much  of  what  is  in  tiie  n 
is  the  i)roduct  of  forced  sac 
made  by  noble  but  impove 
families  of  Venetian  origin. 
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hing  to  see  the  spoils  of  Italy 
>caltered  over  the  world,  as  if 
ame  fate  had  pursued  her,  with 
'  glorious  intervals  of  triumph 
[>ossession,  ever  since  the  bar- 
w  ancestors  of  Jier  forestieri 
I  her  treasure-honses  under  the 
ers  of  Celtic,  Cimbrian,  and 
ic  chieftains.  What  Brennus, 
ic,  and  Genseric  began  the 
table  of  Bourbon  and  the  great 
)leon  continued  by  force  ;  but 

is  still  sadder  is  to  see  the 

disintegration  of  other  trea- 
houses  whose  contents  are  un- 
igly  but  necessarily  bartered 

to  rich  Englishmen,  Ameri- 
and  Russians.  Pictures,  jew- 
lace,  goldsmith's  work,  artistic 
5 — precious  through  their  mate- 
nd  history,  but  more  so  tii rough 
imily  associations  which  have 
\  them  heirlooms — too  often 

from  the  sleepy,  denuded,  di- 
ated,  but  still  beautiful  Italian 
e  to  the  cabinet  or  gallery  or 
um  of  the  lucky  foreign  con- 
eur,  or  even — a  worse  fate — in- 
e  hands  of  men  to  whom  pos- 
3n  is  mi)ch,  but  appreciation 
little. 

liile  at  Venice  we  were  so 
as  never  to  go  sight-seeing, 
h  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
nissed  many  a  thing  which 
)rs  of  a  few  days  see  and  talk 
ediy  about ;  and  if  the  business 
ity  of  an  old  lace-seller  had 
brought  her  to  the  hotel,  our 
:h  after  lace  might  never  have 
made.  Site  brought  fine 
iniens  with  her,  but  her  prices 
rather  high,  and,  after  admir- 
the  lace,  she  was  dismissed 
out  getting  any  orders.  But 
came  again,  and  this  time  left 
iddress.  We  wanted  some  lace 
:  present,  and  fancied  that  the 
erbial  facility  for  taking  any- 
5  rather  than  nothing,  which 


distinguishes  the  Italian  seller  of 
curiosities,  would  induce  her  to 
strike  some  more  favorable  bargain 
in  her  own  house,  where  no  other 
customer  would  be  at  hand  to  trea- 
sure up  her  weakness  as  a  precedent. 

It  was  not  easy  to  find  the  house. 
Many  intricate  little  canals  had  to 
be  traversed  (for  on  foot  we  should 
])robably  have  lost  our  way  over 
and  over  again)  ;  and  as  we  passed, 
many  a  quaint  court,  many  a  deli- 
cate window,  many  a  sombre  arch- 
way, and  as  often  the  objects  whicli 
we,  i)erhaps  too  conventionally, 
call  picturesque — such  as  the  tat- 
tered clothes  drying  on  long  lines 
stretched  from  window  to  window  ; 
heaps  of  refuse  piled  up  against 
princely  gateways;  rotten  posts 
standing  up  out  of  the  water,  with 
the  remnants  of  the  last  coat  of 
paint  they  ever  had,  a  hundred  years 
ago;  gaudy  little  shrines  calculated 
to  make  a  Venetian  popolana  feel 
very  pious  and  an  *'  unregenerate  " 
artist  well-nigh  frantic — met  our 
sight.  At  last  the  house  was  reach- 
ed, or  at  least  the  narrow  quay  from 
which  a  calle,  or  tiny,  dark  street, 
plunged  away  into  regions  unknown 
but  inviting.  Our  gondolier  was 
wise  in  the  street-labyrinth  lore  of 
his  old  city,  and  up  some  curious  out- 
side stairs,  and  then  again  by  innum- 
erable inside  ones,  we  reached  the 
old  woman's  rooms.  Of  these  there 
were  two — at  least,  we  saw  no  more. 
Both  were  poor  and  bare,  and  the 
old  lace- seller  was  wrinkled,  un- 
clean, good-humored,  and  eager. 
She  talked  volubly,  not  being  oblig- 
ed to  use  a  foreign  tongue  to  help 
herself  out,  but  going  on  with  her 
soft,  gliding,  but  quick  Venetian 
tones.  Travelling  in  Italy  and  com- 
ing in  contact  with  all  classes  of 
the  people  is  apt  sadly  to  take 
down  one's  scholarly  conceit  in 
knowing  the   language  of  Dante 
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and  Petrarch  ;  for  all  the  classicism 
of  one's  school-days  goes  for  very 
little  in  bargaining  for  lace,  giving 
ordeis  in  a  sliop  or  market,  or  try- 
ing not  to  let  boat-and-donkey-men 
cheat  you  to  your  face.  There  is  this 
comfort :  that  if  you  often  can- 
.lot  understand  the  people,  they 
can  Almost  invariably  understand 
you  (unless  your  accent  be  altogeth- 
er outrageous),  which  saves  John 
Bull  and  his  American  cousin  the 
ignominy  of  being  brought  an  um- 
brella when  they  have  asked  for 
mushrooms,  and  actually  taken  the 
trouble  to  give  a  diagram  of  that 
vegetable. 

The  prices  were  kept  so  obsti- 
nately above  our  moans  that  all  pur- 
chase of  lace  was  impossible ;  but 
the  old  woman  was  untiring  in  dis- 
playing her  stores  of  antique  trea- 
sures, and  we  felt  sufficiently  re- 
warded for  our  expedition.  She 
herself  was  worth  a  visit  ;  for,  like 
many  ancient  Italian  matrons,  and 
not  a  few  nearer  home,  she  was  one 
of  that  generation  of  models  whom 
you  would  have  sworn  has  endured 
from  the  days  of  Titian  and  Van- 
dyke, immortally  old  and  unchange- 
ably wrinkled.  You  sec  such  faces 
in  the  galleries,  with  the  simple 
title  Head  of  an  old  man" — or  old 
woman,  as  the  case  may  be — attri- 
buted to  some  famous  painter;  and 
these  weird  portraits  attract  you 
far  more  than  the  y<;uth,  and  beaii- 
tv,  and  liealtli,  and  prosperity  of 
tlie  Duchess  of  Kste,  the  baker's 
handsome  daughter,  or  the  gorgeous 
Eastern  sibyl.  A^ain,  you  do  not 
care  to  have  any  allegorical  meaning 
lacked  on  to  that  intensely  human 
face  ;  you  would  be  disgusted  if 
you  found  it  set  down  in  the  cat.i- 
loL^ue  as  "  a  Parca,"  a  magician,  or 
a  witch.  You  seem  to  know  it, 
to  remember  one  which  was  like  it, 
10  connect  it  with  many  human  vi- 


cissitudes and  common,  thougl 
the  less  pathetic,  troubles,  ia 
probably  poor  and  has  been 
working  ;  wifehood  and  mothe: 
have  been  stern  realities  to  h< 
stead  of  poegis  lived  in  lux 
houses  and  earthly  plenty 
youth's  romance  was  pn 
short,  fervid,  passionate,  but 
lapsed  into  the  -  dreary  st 
of  the  poor  for  bare  life.  C 
and  old  age  have  made  he 
hard,  though  in  truth  her 
would  melt  at  a  tender  loi 
like  that  of  a  girl  of  fifteei 
her  brave,  bright  nature  bcli 
lines  on  her  face.  Just  as  i 
live  this  kind  of  life  nowad 
ihey  did  three  ?iid  five  \\\ 
years  ago;  so  di(i  probably 
very  models  immortalized  by 
painters;  so  did  others  long 
art  had  reached  the  possibi 
truthful  portraiture. 

Our  old  friend  the  lace 
though  she  has  given  occasi 
this  rambling  digression,  di 
however,  at  the  time,  sugt; 
these  things  to  our  mind. 

If  she  herself  was  a  type  ^ 
tain  models  of  the  old  niastt 
wares  were    also  a'  remind 
famous  people,  scenes,  and 
of  Venice.    They  were  all 
kind,  all    of   native  manuf. 
and,  of  course,  all  made  by 
In  a  certain  degenerate  fasiiii 
indu':try  is  still  continued,  1) 
specimens  of  modern  work 
we  saw  were  coarse  and  val 
in  comparison   with   liiose  < 
old.    There  were  collars  ant 
in  abundance,  such  as  boti 
and    women    wore — larLje, 
Vandyked  collars  like  tiios 
sees  in  Venetian  ])ictures  ;  flo 
or  rather  straight  bands  of 
widths,  from  five  to  tweniv  i 
which  had  more  probably  b 
ed  to  albs  and  cottas.  The 
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d  rich  churches  and  gorgeous 
iionial  in  a  time  when  nobles 
people  were  equally  devoted 
ilendid  shows,  prosperity  and 
less,  and  a  picturesque  blend- 
•f  the  religious  |ind  the  impe- 

Chasubles  stiff  with  gems  and 
3  of  precious  stones  seem  to  har- 
ze  well  with  these  priceless  veils, 
n  over  with  strange,  hierogly- 
looking,conventional,yet  beau- 
forms  ;  intricate  with  tracery 
h,  put  into  stone,  would  immor- 
j  a  sculptor;  full  of  knots,  each 
hich  is  a  miniature  master- 
\  of  embroidery  ;  and  the  whole 
evident  product  of  an  artist's 
I.  This  lace  has  not  the  gossa- 
like  beauty  of  Brussels.  It  is 
:  and  close  in  its  texture,  and 
that  kind  which  looks  best  on 

velvets  and  heavy,  dusky 
is — ^just  what  one  would  fancy 
rave  Venetian  signiors  wearing 
stale  occasions.  It  matches 
rhowwith  the  antique  XVth  and 
ih  century  jewelry — the  mag- 
iint,  artistic,  heavy  collars  of 
;reat  orders  of  chivalry ;  it  has 
:thing  solid,  substantial,  and 
idid  about  it.  Such  lace  used 
e  sold  to  kings  and  senators, 
by  a  paltry  yard  measure,  but 
L  least  twice  its  weight  in  gold; 
.he  price  was  **  as  many  gold 
;s  as  would  cover  the  quantity 
ce  required."  Now,  although 
princely  mode  of  barter  is  out 
ishion,  old  Venetian  *' point  " 
11  one  of  the  costliest  luxuries 
e  world,  and  the  rich  foreign- 
/ho  visit  Venice  usually  carry 


away  at  least  as  much  as  will  border 
a  handkerchief  or  trim  a  cap,  as  a 
memento  of  the  beautiful  and  once 
imperial  city  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
modern  lace — one  can  scarcely  call 
it  imitation y  any  more  than  Sal- 
viati's  modern  Venetian  glass  and 
mosaic  can  be  so  called — seems 
to  be  deficient  in  the  beauty  and 
intricacy  of  design  of  the  old  spe- 
cimens ;  it  is  so  little  sought  after 
that  the  industry  stands  a  chance 
of  dying  out,  at  least  until  after  the 
old  stock  is  exhausted  and  neces- 
sity drives  the  lace-makers  to  ply 
their  art  more  delicately. 

Some  modern  lace,  the  English 
Honiton  and  some  of  the  Irish  lace, 
is  quite  as  perfect  and  beautiful, 
and  very  nearly  as  costly,  as  the 
undoubted  specimens  the  history 
of  which  can  be  traced  back  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years.  But 
from  what  we  saw  of  Venetian 
point,  the  new  has  sadly  degenerat- 
ed from  the  old,  and  exact  copying 
of  a  few  antique  models  would  be 
no  detriment  to  the  modern  pro- 
ductions. To  the  unlearned  eye 
there  is  no  difference  between  Ve- 
netian glass  three  or  four  hundred 
years  old,  carefully  preserved  in  a 
natipnal  museum,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  last  month,  sold  in  Sal- 
viati's  warerooms  in  Venice  and 
his  shop  in  London.  Connoisseurs 
say  they  do  detect  some  inferiority 
in  the  modern  work  ;  but  as  to  the 
lace,  even  the  veriest  tyro  in  such 
lore  can  see  the  rough,  tasteless, 
coarse  appearance  of  the  new 
when  contrasted  with  the  old. 
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SuppOoKD  MinACLES :  An  Argument  for 
THE  Honor  OF  Christianity  against 

SUPKRSTITION,    AND    FOR   ITS  TrUTH 

against  Unbeijef.  By  Rev.  J.  M. 
Buckley.  New  York :  Uurd  &  Hough- 
ton.  1875. 

Mr.  Buckley  is  a  Methodist  minister, 
who  seems  to  Ijc  a  sensible,  honest,  and 
siraightforwa-d  person,  strong  in  his  con- 
victions, ardently  religious,  and  yet  ab- 
horring the  excesses  of  credulity  and  ir- 
rational enthusiasm.  The  substance  of 
his  pamphlet  was  delivered  by  him  as 
an  address  before  a  meeting  of  Metho- 
dist ministers,  and  is  principally  directed 
against  some  pretences  to  miraculous 
powers  and  wonderful  cure-working  with- 
in his  own  denomination.  So  far  as  this 
goes,  his  efibrt  is  quite  successful,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  a  certain  Rev.  Mr. 
Piatt,  who  professes  to  have  been  cured 
of  an  obstinate  infirmity  by  the  prayers, 
accompanied  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
of  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Miss  Mossman. 
His  l  articular  object  led  him,  however, 
to  advance  some  jjcneral  propositions  re- 
specting real  and  supposititious  miracles, 
and  to  sustain  these  by  arguments  and 
appeals  to  so-called  facts,  real  or  assum- 
ed, having  a  much  wider  range  and  ap- 
plication tlian  is  embraced  by  his  special 
and  immediaic  purpose.  As  an  ar  fi^umc/t- 
tum  c.i  lioniini'm,  his  plea  may  have  been 
quite  sufficient  and  convincing  to  his 
particular  audience ;  but  as  addressed 
to  a  wider  circle  in  the  form  of  a  pub- 
lished pamphlet,  it  appears  to  be  some- 
what deficient  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  proofs  allcprd  in  support  of  its 
'jrcat  amplitude  and  confidence  of  as- 
sertion. It  is  also  defective  in  respect  to 
ihc  dctinition  and  division  of  the  subject- 
matter.  To  begin  with  his  definition  of 
miracle:  "A  true  miracle  is  an  event 
which  involves  the  setting  aside  or  con- 
tradiction of  the  established  and  uniform 
relations  of  antecedents  and  consequents  ; 
such  event  being  produced  at  the  will 
of  an  agent  not  working  in  the  way  of 
physical  cause  and  elfect.  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstration,  or  punishment,  or  de- 
liverance."   This  d^Unition  errs  bv  ex- 


cess and  defect — ^by  excess,  in  iiu 
the  scope  or  end  as  a  part  of  the  e: 
by  defect,  in  excluding  effects  pi 
by  an  act  of  divine  power  which  \\ 
all  established  and  unilorm  celai 
antecedents  and  consequents.  T 
fault  is  not  of  much  practical 
tance  in  respect  to  the  qucstioi 
miracles  by  which  a  divine  revd 
proved,  or  of  ecclesiastical  mine 
cause  those  which  are  simply  afa 
ture,  called  by  S.  Thomas  miradi 
first  order — as  the  Incarnation  aD( 
rification  of  the  body  of  Christ- 
few  in  number,  and  are  more  obji 
evidences  of  faith.  The  first  en 
ever,  confuses  the  subject,  and  o 
way  to  a  summary  rejection  of  < 
for  particular  miracles  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  not  that  sco] 
has  been  defined  by  the  author  aso 
to  a  true  miracle.  It  is  evident  1 
cannot  give  supernatural  powei 
form  works  whose  end  is  bad  c 
are  simply  useless.  But  we  ca: 
termine  precisely  what  end  is  s 
in  the  view  of  God,  for  enabling 
to  work  a  miracle,  except  so  f: 
learn  this  by  induction  and  the  < 
of  facts  which  are  proved.  Mr. 
afTirms  positively  that  the  end  ^ 
clcs  was  solely  the  authenticatia 
divine  legation  of  Christ  and  1 
runners  in  the  mission  of  making 
the  divine  revelation.  Conbi 
from  this  assumption,  he  assc 
miracles  ceased  very  early  in  the 
of  Christianity.  He  also  profc 
have  **  shown,  by  the  prooi  of  fa 
miracles  have  ceased.  If  the  g 
formation  in  Germany,  Switzerb 
Scotland,  if  Methodism,  had  nom 
if  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  \i 
testant]  are  powerless  to  work  the 
if  the  best  men  and  women  of  all  b 
of  the  [Protestant]  church  are 
this  power,  then  indeed  must  ih 
ceased."  No  one  will  dispute  tl 
cal  sequence  or  material  truth 
conclusion,  so  far  as  it  does  not 
beyond  its  own  premises.  He  ha 
it.  however,  a  general  conclusio 
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OS  to  prove  it  by  "  conclusive  and 
ible  proof."  He  is  tlierefore  bound 
that  miracles  had  ceased  from 
y  epoch  in  the  universal  church, 
ng  the  whole  period  bt.'fore  the 

century,  and  in  respect  to  all 
an  bodies  except  Protestants  from 
Tie  to  the  present.  In  respect  to 
mer  period,  his  whole  proof  con- 
1  a  statement  that  no  person  of 

and  judj^ment  who  has  read  the 
icene  fatiiers  will  conclude  it 
lie  that  miracles  continued  much 
1  the  beginning  of  the  lid  centu- 
i  in  the  assertion  "  that  they  have 

we  have  proved  to  a  demonstra- 

In  respect  to  supposed  miracles 
:  the  latter  period  in  the  Catholic 
t),  tne  pro3f  that  none  of  them  are 
liracles  is  contained  in  the  state- 
hat  *'  the  opinion  of  the  Protestant 

is  settled  "  on  that  head.  Very 

Mr.  Buckley!  Such  logical 
icy,  united  with  the  intuitive  insight 
ius,  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the 
tances  which  our  age  enjoys" 
mazingly  shortened  and  simplified 
dious  processes  by  which  **that 
sted  heap  and  fry  of  authors  which 
rail  antiquity"  were  obliged  to 
igate  truth  and  acquire  knowledge. 
c.*erend  gentleman  tells  us  that 
re  for  some  years  past  been  read- 
sl  have  found  leisure,  that  magni- 
translation  of  the  ante-N  icene  fa- 
)ublished  by  T.  &  T.  Clark,  of  Edin- 
,  in  about  twenty  five  volumes. 
r  that  1  have  been  astonished  is  to 

feebly."  Probably  the  astonish- 
of  Origen,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
js  would  be  no  less,  and  would 
re  forcibly  expressed,  if  they  could 
e  their  earthly  life  and  peruse  the 
kable  address  before  us.  If  its 
■  will  read  tlic  account  of  the  mira- 

SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius  given 
Ambrose,  the  City  of  Ci></of  S.  Augus> 
ic  EcclesiasiUal  llistoiy  of  Vcn  Bede, 
r.  Newman's  Essay  on  Ecde^iasticAl 
Us,  we  can  promise  him  that  he 
xpericnce  a  still  greater  degree  of 
shmcnt  than  he  did  on  the  perusal 

ante-N  icene  fathers.  Mr.  Buck- 
ppears  to  be  in  bona  fide^  and  is 
bly  a  much  better  man  than  many 
!  knowledge  is  more  extensive, 
lallucination  of  mind  which  pro- 

in  him  the  belief  that  he  stands  on 
ler  intellectual  plane  than  Clement 
exandria  and  C'yprian  in  ancient 


times,  or  Petavlus,  Kleutgen,  Bayma, 
and  "Jesuits"  in  general,  is  so  simply 
astounding,  and  the  credulity  requisite 
to  a  firm  assent  to  his  own  statements  as 
'demonstrations"  is  so  much  beyond 
that  which  was,  in  the  olden  time,  shown 
by  believing  in  the  "phoenix,"  that  he 
must  be  sincere,  though  very  much  in 
need  of  information.    We  cannot  help 
feeling  that  he  is  worthy  of  knowing 
better,  and  would  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  if  it  were  set  before  him  fairly. 
It  is  plain  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  evidence  which  exists  of  a  series  of 
miracles  wrought  in  the  Catholic  Church 
continuously  from  the  times  of  the  apos- 
tles to  our  own  day,  and  which  cannot 
be  rejected  without  subverting  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  truth  of  all  miracles 
whatsoever  is  based.   The  number  of 
these  which  arc  considered  by  prudent 
Catholic  writers  to  be  quite  certain  or 
probable  is  beyond  reckoning,  though 
still  very  small  in  comparison  with  ordi- 
nary events  and  the  experiences  of  the 
whole  number  of  Catholics  in  all  ages. 
Those  of  the  most  extraordinary  magni- 
tude are  relatively  much  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  those  which  are  less  wonderful, 
as,  for  instance,  the  raising  of  the  dead  to 
life.   Nevertheless,  there  are  instances 
of  this  kind— those  related  of  S. 
Dominic,  S.  Bernard,  S.  Teresa,  and  S. 
Francis  Xavier — which,  to  say  the  least, 
have  a primA  facie  probability.    One  of 
another  kind  is  the  perpetually-recurring 
miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood 
of  S.  Januarius.   The  miraculous  and 
complete  cure  of  Mrs.  Mattingly,  of  Wash- 
ington, is  an  instance  which  occurred  in 
our  own  country,  and  which,  among  many 
other  intelligent  Protestants,  John  C. 
Calhoun  considered  as  most  undoubted- 
ly effected  by  miraculous  agency.  Wc 
mention  one  more  only — the  restoration 
of  the  destroyed  vision  of  one  eye  by 
the  application  of  the  water  of  Lourdes, 
in  the  case  of  Bourriette,  as  related  by 
M.  Lisserre.   We  are  rather  more  cau- 
tious in  professing  to  have  demonstrated 
the  continuance  of  miracles    than  our 
reverend  friend  has  been  in  respect  to 
the  contrary.   We  profess  merely  to  show 
that  his  demonstration  requires  a  serious 
refutation  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  he  denies,  and  to  bring 
f  rward  some  considerations  in  proof  of 
the  title  which  these  arguments  have  tc^ 
a  respectful   and  cmdid  examination. 
Moreover,  thDj/.i  wj  cannot  pretend 
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to  prove  anything,  hie  et  nunCy  by  con- 
clusi7C  evidence  and  reasoning,  we 
refer  to  the  articles  on  the  miracle  of 
S.  januarius,  and  to  the  translation  of 
M.  Lasserre's  book,  in  our  own  pages, 
as  containing  evidence  for  two  of  the 
instances  alluded  to,  and  to  the  works 
of  Bishop  England  for  the  evidence  in 
Mrs.  Mattingly's  case. 

Besides  those  supernatural  effects  or 
events  which  can  only  be  produced  by  a 
divine  power  acting  immediately  on  the 
subject,  there  arc  other  marvellous  ef- 
fects which  in  themselves  require  only  a 
supermundane  power,  and  are  merely  pre- 
ternatural, using  nature  in  the  sense 
which  excludes  all  beyond  our  own 
world  and  our  human  nature.  Other 
unusual  events,  again,  may  appear  to  be 
preternatural,  but  may  be  proved,  or 
reasonably  conjectured,  to  proceed  from 
a  merely  natural  cause.  Here  is  a  de- 
batable land,  where  the  truth  is  attain- 
able with  more  difficulty,  generally  with 
less  certainty,  and  where  there  is  abun- 
dant chance  for  unreasonable  credulity 
and  equally  unreasonable  scepticism  to 
lo5c  their  way  in  opposite  directions. 
Mr.  Buckley  summarily  refers  all  the 
strange  phenomena  to  be  found  among 
pagan  religions  to  jugglery  and  fanati- 
cism. Spiritism  he  dismisses  without  a 
word  of  comment,  implying  th:it  he  con- 
siders it  to  be  in  no  sense  preternatural. 
We  diflcr  from  him  in  opinion  in  respect 
to  this  point  also.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  many  alle;;ed  instances  of  preter- 
natural events  aie  to  be  explained  by 
natural  causes,  and  many  others  by  \\\%- 
glery  and  imposture.  We  cannot,  for 
ourselves,  find  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  a  certain  number  of  well-proved  facts 
in  regard  to  both  pasjanism  and  spirit- 
ism, except  on  the  hypotliesis  of  preter- 
natural aj;ency.  The  nature  of  lliat 
aj^ency  cannot  be  determined  without  re- 
curriiiiT  to  theoloprical  science.  Catholic 
theology  determines  such  cases  by  re- 
ferring tlicm  to  the  agency  of  demons. 
Mr.  Buckley  is  afraid  to  admit  that  the 
alleged  "  miracles  were  real  and  wrought 

)  by  devils."  "If  so,"  he  continues,  "we 
may  ask,  in  the  language  of  Job,  Where 
and  what  is  (iod  ?"  We  answer  to  this 
that  God  does  not  permit  demons  to  de- 
ceive men  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
the  ruin  of  their  souls,  except  through 

^  their  own  wilful  and  culpable  submis- 
sion to  these  deceits.  It  makes  no  d infer- 
ence whether  the  delusion  produced  is 


referred  to  jugglerj'  or  demonology  i 
respect  to  this  particular  question. 

The  Formation  of  CHRisnHwn 
Part  Third.  By  T.  W.  Allies.  Lob 
don  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1S75. 
Mr.  A  Hies  dedicates  this  volume,  inter 
beautiful  and  appropriate  terms,  to  Dr 
Newman,  who,  he  says  in  classic  m 
graceful  phrase,  having  once  been  "th 
Hector  of  a  doomed  Troy,"  isnow^tk 
Achilles  of  the  city  of  God."  The  pu 
ticular  topic  of  the  book  is  the  rchiioi 
of  Greek  philosophy  to  the  Cbristia 
church.  A  remarkable  chapter  on  tb 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Church,  i 
which  great  use  is  made  of  the  discofti 
ies  of  arclucologrists,  precedes  the  vast 
ment  of  the  Neo stoic,  Ncopythagofea 
and  Neoplatonic  schools,  with  cogm 
topics.  One  of  the  most  interesting  as 
novel  chapters  is  that  on  ApoUoninK 
Tyana,  ^ose  wonderful  life,  as  rdatu 
by  Philostratus,  the  author  regards  ss 
philosophic  and  anti>Christian  myth  i 
vented  by  the  above-mentioned  pag: 
writer,  with  only  a  slight  basis  of  bisto 
cal  truth.  Mr.  Allies  has  studied  t 
deep,  thoughtful  works  of  those  Germ 
authors  who  give  a  truly  intelligcoi  1 
connected  history  of  philosophy,  and  1 
work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  tl 
branch  of  science,  as  well  as  to  the  h 
tory  of  Christianity.  One  of  the  rrn 
irresistible  proofs  of  the  divine  mis^i 
and  divine  personality  of  Jesus  Chi 
lies  in  the  blending  of  the  elements 
Hellenic  genius  and  culture,  Icwi 
faith,  and  Roman  law  into  a  new  com; 
site,  by  a  new  form,  when  he  founJcu  i 
universal  kingdom.  A  mere  ni.m. 
his  own  natural  power,  and  undor  1 
circumstances  in  which  he  lived.  zo\ 
not  have  conceived  such  an  idea,  crj 
less  have  carried  it  into  execution.  1 
most  ineffably  stupid,  as  well  as  av 
cioush'  wicked,  of  all  impostors 
philosophical  charlatans  arc  those  ap' 
tate  Christians  who  strive  to  drai:  Chr 
tianily  down  to  the  level  of  the  pai: 
systems  of  religion  and  philosophy,  a 
reduce  it  to  a  mere  natural  phenomer.i 
Mr.  Allies  shows  tliis  in  a  work  wh: 
combines  erudition  with  a  grace  of  sn 
formed  on  classic  models,  and  an  < 
lightened,  fervent  Catholic  spirit,  i 
bibed  from  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  t 
church.  At  a  time  when  the  popul 
philosophy  is  decked  in  false  hair  a; 
mock-jewels,  as  a   stagc-quccn.  it 
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ig  to  find  here  and  there  a  votary 
genuine  philosophy  whose  beauty 
ve  and  real,  and  who  willingly 
.ms  her  own  subjection  and  in- 
y  by  humbly  saying,  Ecce  aitciUa 
i, 

American  Catholic  Quarterly 
LEW.    Vol.  I.    No.   I.  January, 
Philadelphia:  Hardy  &  Ma- 

ry  large  number  of  the  most  highly 
and  learned  Catholics  throughout 
mdom,  both  clergymen  and  laymen, 

present  employed  in  writing  for 
lews  of  various  classes  which  have 
I  for  a  greater  or  lesser  period  of 
ithin  the  present  century.  Much 
very  best  literature  of  the  age  is  to 
nd  in  their  articles,  and  a  very  con- 
}le  part  of  this  is  of  permanent 
In  solid  merit  of  matter  and  style, 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  time, 
st  of  these  periodicals  have  im- 
l  steadily,  and  we  may  say  of  some 
n  that  they  hardly  admit  of  any 

progress.  The  advantage  of  such 
icals  is  not  only  very  great  for  their 
s,  but  almost  equally  so  for  those 
:e  engaged  in  contributing  to  -their 
ts.  The  effort  and  practice  of  writ- 
nstantly  for  the  public  react  upon 
iters.  Each  one  is  encouraged  and 
:tcd  in  the  most  useful  and  effective 
d  of  directing  his  studies  and  giv- 
rbal  expression  to  their  results,  so 
attain  the  practical  end  he  has  in 
•that  of  disseminating  and  diffusing 
edge  over  as  wide  an  extent  as  pos- 
The  combination  of  various  wri- 
ich  having  one  or  more  specialties, 

a  competent  editorial  direction 
s  variety  and  versatility  without 
lice  to  unity,  and  corrects  the  ex- 

or  defects  of  individuality  without 
ing  originality,  thus  giving  to  the 
ng  work  in  some  respects  a  supe- 

over  that  which  is  the  product  of 
ingle  mind,  unless  that  mind  pos- 

the  gifts  and  acquisitions  in  modo 
tti  which  are  usually  found  divided 
5  a  number  of  different  persons.  To 
ict  a  review  alone  is  a  herculean 
ind  Dr.  Brownson  has  accomplished 
k  which  is  really  astonishing  in 
aining,  almost  by  unaided  effort. 
l\\  so  many  years,  a  periodical  of 
gh  rank  accorded  by  corhmon  con- 
o  the  one  which  bore  his  name  and 
e  his  perpetual  monument.  That, 


at  the  present  juncture,  a  new  review  is 
necessary  and  has  a  fine  field  open  before 
it ;  that  in  its  management  ecclesiastical 
direction  and  episcopal  control  are  requi- 
site for  adequate  security  and  weight  with 
the  Catholic  public  ;  and  that  full  oppor- 
tunity for  efficient  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  laymen  of  talent  and  education  is 
most  desirable,  cannot  admit  of  a  mo- 
ment's doubt.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
heart-felt  congratulation  that  the  favora- 
able  moment  has  been  so  promptly  seize  1 
and  the  vacant  place  so  quickly  occu(.icd 
by  the  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken 
the  editing  and  the  publishing  of  the 
American  Catholic  Quarterly,  It  is  proba- 
bly known  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  readers 
that  the  editors  are  Dr.  Corcoran,  profes- 
sor in  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminar}^  of 
Philadelphia ;  Dr.  O'Connor,  the  rector 
of  that  institution ;  and  Mr.  Wolff,  who 
has  long  and  ably  edited  the  Philadelphia 
Catholic  Standard.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  United  States  an  equally  com. 
petent  triad.  The  publishers,  who  hav(i 
already  the  experience  acquired  by  the 
management  of  a  literary  magazine  and 
a  newspaper,  will,  we  may  reasonably 
hope.be  able  to  sustain  the  financial  bur- 
den of  this  greater  undertaking  in  a  suc- 
cessful manner,  if  they  receive  the  sup- 
port which  they  have  a  right  to  expect, 
by  means  of  their  subscription  list.  The 
first  number  of  the  new  review  presents 
a  typographical  face  which  is  quite  pe- 
culiar to  itself  and  decidedly  attractive. 
Its  contents,  besides  articles  from  each 
of  the  editors,  are  composed  of  contribu- 
tions from  three  clergymen  and  two  lay- 
men, embracing  a  considerable  variety  of 
topics.  The  clerical  contributors  are  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishops  Lynch  and  Beck- 
er, and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Corcoran,  O'Con- 
nor, and  McGlynn.  The  lay  contributors 
are  Dr.  Brownson,  John  Gilmary  Shea, 
and  Mr.  Wolff.  The  names  of  F.  Th6- 
baud.  Dr.  Marshall,  and  General  Gibbon 
are  among  those  announced  for  the  next 
number.  We  extend  a  cordial  greeting 
with  our  best  wishes  to  the  Auutican 
Catholic  Quarterly  Rcvie'v. 

Manual  of  Catholic  Lvdian  Mission- 
ary Associations. 

The  Indian  question  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  in  our  na- 
tional politics.  Its  only  real  solution — 
and  we  believe  this  to  be  President  Grant's 
opinion — is  to  Christianize  the  In- 
dians.  The  task  is  undoubtedly  a  hard 
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gne,  but  it  would  be  &r  Imi  to  If  wolvM 
in  tbeep't  clothing  had  not  been  tent 
among  them.  The  only  tnccesiAil  kt- 
tempt  at  civilixiog  the  Indiana  baa  been 
made  br  Catholic  miaaionariea.  Bat 
under  the  adminiattation  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  the  utter  rottenneaa  of  which  haa 
been  ao  recently  expoaed,  miaaiona  and 
reaervationa  have  been  thrown  to  thia  re- 
llgioua  agency  and  that  without  the 
silghteat  regard  for  the  wlahea  of  thoee 
who,  it  ia  to  be  aupposed,  were  moal  to 
be  benefited  by  the  operation^the  Indi- 
ana tbemaelvea.  In  thia  way  flonrlahing 
Catholic  miaaiona  were  turned  over  to  the 
Methodlat  or  other  denominationa,  and 
the  representations  of  the  mlajdonaries, 
as  well  as  of  the  chiefs  and  tribes  them- 
selves*  were  of  no  avail  whatever  to  alter 
so  iniquitous  a  proceeding.  This  little 
manual  ^ves  a  brief  aketch  of  the  status 
of  Catholic  Indiana  and  working  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Missions.  It  contalna 
also  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Catholic  la^ 
dies  of  the  United  Statea  from  the  "  La^ 
dies*  Catholic  Indian  MissionaiyAssociar 
Cion  of  Waahington,  D.  C.  "  ufging  contri- 
butions and  the  formation  of  aimllar  as- 
sociations throughout  the  country  to  aid 
in  sustaining  the  Catholic  Indian  mis- 
sions. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Catholic 
World  : 

I  have  just  received,  through  the  Ca- 
tholic Publication  Society,  the  following 
card  from  Mr.  Gladstone  : 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  desires  to  send  with  his 
compliments  his  thanks  to  the  Society 
for  a  copy,  which  he  has  received,  of  Dr. 
("larke's  interesting  paper  on  Maryland 
ToUration.  Having  simply  cited  his  au- 
thorities, and  used  them,  as  he  thinks, 
fairly,  he  will  be  glad  to  learn,  if  he  can, 
the  manner  in  which  they  meet  the  chal- 
lenge conveyed  in  the  latter  portion 
of  this  paper.  Mr.  Gladstone's  present 
object  is  to  say  he  would  be  greatly 
obliged  by  a  refcrtnce  to  enable  him  to 
trace  ihc  *'  irreverent  words"  imputed  to 
him  on  page  6,  as  his  Vatican  DcnvcshsLVC 


no  page  83,  and  be  is  ant  aivaiti 
ing  penned  audi  m  pnaaage. 
**  4  CASLToa  Gabdbv  *,  LoxDOX,  Jul  11, 

Ma  Olndatoiie  ia  r^ht  In&kd 
the  worda  Imputed  to  him  hi  d 
atance.  They  are,  on  In^eatlgmoai 
to  be  the  words  oTOe  Rer.  Dr.  Sdtai 
Measta.  Harper,  ike  American  paU 
of  Mr.  GladatoneTa  Incta,  am  faq 
aponaible  for  the  mlatake^  liyhMi 
aerted  in  their  paUlcalloa  m  Had 
Schaff,  paged  In  eommon,  and  dl< 
ed  by  the  outside  tMe  of  "Mmtm 

andby  dietltle-page  girlngdwaalb 
'*  Bf  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  CMs 
To  a  writer  malting  aelecHons asi 
from  differsnt  poitiona  of  ddsb« 
mistake  was  easy  and  natani 
thongfa  the  andunaiiip  of  Dr.  9 
HiH9fy9f  tJk  VatiMmUitefmoBm 
the  passage  fat  question  isglvea,! 
so  given  aa  eaailyia  leaehdie^ 
ia  obacared  by  tlie  introdnetiea 
Sdiafi'a  tract  into  m  Tolimw  nnd 
GIadstOtte*a  name,  and  by  pagl 
SchaTa  msUnj  in  common 
Gladstone's  Fmtie^Mitm,  On  p^ 
iAis  publicmtion  of  tlw  Meaan. 
tiie  "irreverent  words"  are  foi 
am  only  too  mnch  gratified  at  Mi 
stone*s  disowning  them,  and  haa 
my  part,  to  make  this  correction  t 
your  columns,  in  which  my  reply 
Gladstone  on  Maryland  Toltraiii 
appeared,  and  to  beg  his  accepts 
this  amende  komonibU, 

Rich.  H.  Cu 
5t  Chamcbbs  SntBKT,  New  Yosk,  Febi 
X876. 

In  a  notice,  which  appeared  i 
month's  Catholic  WorLd,  of  • 
works  published  by  Herder,  Freil 
was  stated  that  the  publications 
house  are  imported  by  the  firm  o 
ziger  Bros.  Mr.  Herder  has  a  I 
house  in  St.  Louis,  Missonri,  whi 
his  publications  may  be  procured. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  tbe  New  Yoilc 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  ChBdrca. 
Landreth*s  Rural  Register  and  Almanac,  18 
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.  John  Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  lyive 
ed  A  Hand- book  of  British  and 
EUi  liiterature,  for  Colleges,  School?, 
emics,  by  the  Rev.  O.  L.  Jenkins,  A.M., 
ident  of  St.  Charles'  College,  Blllcott 
advertisement  and  prospectus  of  it  can 
elsewhere. 

tholic  Publication  Society  has  in  prefs 
soon  isBue  Jules  Venie's  Arcntnd  ttte 
inslated  from  the  French  by  Edward 
he  book  will  contain  twenty-fonr  Illns- 
ind  a  map  of  the  moon. 

vember  (1875)  number  of  Der  KathoUk 
ncc  contains  a  lengthy  notice  of  the 
:  published  by  Pickering,  of  London, 
blished  in  the  form  of  an  article  in  The 
J  World  of  last  April  under  the  title 
>oi«ition  of  the  Church  in  View  of  Re- 
cnlties  and  Controversies  and  the  Pre< 
is  of  the  Age."  It  is  now  well  under- 
lat  the  pamphlet,  though  published 
usly,  was  written  by  Father  Ilecker 
[taly,  after  his  travels.  In  an  article  of 
ir  pages  the  writer  In  Der  Katholik  gives 
alynis  of  the  pamphlet,  written  in  a 
iDd  appreciative  spirit.  He  concludes 

now  not  whether  the  hopes  of  the  au- 
Lie  pamphlet  will  be  soon  realized  ;  but 
ow  that  the  highest  hopes  of  mankind 
•  excelled  by  the  wonderful  workings 
lence  and  divine  grace  which  God  be- 
the  church  for  her  progress  and  on 
heir  salvation.  The  author  of  the  pam- 
i*  a  noteworthy  service  in  directing  our 
with  eo  great  a  strength  of  faith  and 
ove  to  the  one  tfiing  necessarp.  For 
on,  an  for  others,  we  trust  that  this 
will  tind  many  readers  who  may  right- 
!tand  the  grout  truths  which  it  con- 


ithollc  Publication  Society  has  just 
.  new  edition  of  Holy  Week  Book, 
c  only  complete  edition  of  this  book  In 
1  P:ogll!*h.  It  has  been  revised  and 
by  competent  persons,  and  although  a 
icarly  nix  hundred  pages,  large  type,  It 
ilky  volume,  as  It  is  printed  on  fine,  thin 

lounccd  in  the  London  literary  papers 
St.  (Jeorjre  Mivnrt  will  shortly  publish, 
>U  («sr«.  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  a  volume  en- 
ntemporary  Evolution.  This  will 
w  of  the  present  coarse  and  tendency 


of  philosophical  h)fccnlatIon,  scientific  advances, 
and  social  and  political  change,  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  ChrUtlanlty.  It  will  also  discusK  the  pro- 
bable effects  upon  the  church  and  society  gen- 
erally of  the  further  continuation  of  the  process 
of  evolution  in  these  spheres.  In  addition,  it 
touches  on  the  effect  which  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
duced on  Christian  art  by  the  farther  evolution 
of  Catholic  opinion. 

The  Life  of  S.  John.—"  We  do  not  know," 
says  the  New  Orleans  Star^  "  how  to  commence 
to  speak  of  this  exquisite  work,  which,  although 
a  translation,  retains  all  the  grace  of  the  original 
and  all  the  beauty  of  Its  author's  thoughts.  To 
us  It  Is  a  wonderful  book;  for,  while  drawing  the 
life  of  the  beloved  disciple.  It  sketches  in  vivid 
touches  the  life  of  Him  who  formed  St.  John  in  his 
own  school,  and  taught  him  all  the  mysteries  of 
his  i  nfinite  lore.  And  these  masterly  strokes  of  the 
Christian  artist's  pen  make  the  divine  Master  a 
teal  and  tangible  existence  with  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  hold  celestial  intercourse.  We 
feel  the  influence  of  that  sublime  moment  when 
for  the  first  time  appeared  before  men,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  lie  who  was  announced  by 
the  Prophet  John  in  these  words :  *'  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  I '  M^e  walk  beside  the  Bvangeli  st 
when,  with  Andrew,  he  followed  the  Master  tim. 
idly  along  the  bank  of  the  sacred  river,  and  we 
feel  the  thrill  of  joy  that  swept  their  hearts  when 
Jesus,  turning  around,  asked:  ^What  seek 
yon  ? '  *  Master,  where  dwellest  thou  ? '  is^ 
their  answer,  thus  giving  themselves  to  him  and 
testifying  their  willingness  to  follow  wherever  he 
may  lead. 

**lt  is  a  book  for  the  simple  and  the  learned  : 
the  first  can  understand  by  wha^  lessons  the 
Master  wishes  us  to  learn  of  him  ;  the  latter  can 
realize  the  beauty  of  the  Instructions  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  theme. 

*•  But  no  words  of  ours  can  so  well  describe  Its 
value  as  these,  selected  from  the  preface,  which 
is  in  itself  a  poem  of  religious  thought  and  sub- 
lime utterances : 

•"It  is  a  book  of  piety.  I  dedicate  it  to  all 
Christians ;  to  priests— the  priesthood  has  no 
higher  personification  than  8.  John ;  to  virelns- 
John  was  a  virgin  ;  to  mothers— he  merited  to  be 
given  as  son  to  the  Mother  of  God  ;  to  youth— he 
was  the  youngest  of  the  apost'es :  to  old  men- 
it  is  the  name  he  gives  himself  in  his  letters.  I 
offer  it  to  nuflering  souls— he  was  at  the  crons  ; 
to  contemplative  souls— he  was  on  Mount  Tha- 
bor  ;  to  all  souls  who  wish  to  devote  themselves 
to  their  brethren  and  to  love  them  in  (iod— char- 
ity can  have  no  purer  ideal  than  the  friend  of 
Jesus.* 

**  And  the  book  more  than  fulfils  its  tender 
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promises,  for  every  soul  to  which  It  is  offered 
finds  therein  the  charm  it  sought ;  while  even 
the  most  casual  reader  cannot  fall  to  be  imbued 
with  the  peace,  the  purity,  and  the  moral  grand- 
eur of  tht  li/6  which  replaced  that  of  our  Blessicd 
Lord  towards  his  most  afflicted  mother,  and 
which,  amid  the  wilds  of  Patmos,  awaited,  amid 
silence  and  prophetic  visions,  the  summons 
from  Him  who  had  said :  *  What  if  I  will  that  he 
tarry  until  I  come  ? '  and  who,  as  he  passed  away 
to  God,  murmured  words  which  every  Christian 
soul  must  pat  into  practice  until  time  shall 
cease  to  be — *  L&ce  one  another.'*  " 

The  Catholic  Record  says :  For  nearly  a  year 
The  Catholic  Publication  Society  has  kept  us  in 
expectation  of  this  work  ;  but  the  charm  which 
its  perusal  throws  like  a  spell  over  the  reader  Is 
ample  compensation  for  the  delay.  It  Is  a  work 
such  as  Is  issued  only  at  rare  intervals  to  serve,  as 
it  were,  for  a  literary  epoch,  and  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  baud  of  evcrj'  Intellectual  person,  Catholic  or 
Proiestaiit.  To  the  former  it  will  open  new  veins 
of  sacred,  historical,  and  geographical  lore,  and 
refresh  the  mind  with  its  beautiful  sentiments, 
and  strengthen  It  with  theological  arguments ; 
while  to  the  latter  it  will  be  a  revelation  of  lite- 
rary beauty,  and  that  celestial  wisdom  of  which 
the  world  and  its  votaries  never  dream.  The 
preface  alone  is  a  sermon,  replete  with  rare  ideas 
and  exquisite  •  sentiments,  and  a  fitting  Introdnc- 
•tion  to  the  charming  pages  which  follow.  We 
feel  quite  Incompetent  to  speak  in  a  brief  notice 
like  this  of  the  merits  of  such  a  work,  and  there- 
fore forbear  from  all  attempts  to  make  our  read- 
ers comproheud  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  book  de- 
serving whole  pairos  of  analytical  commenda- 
tion ;  but  our  readers  )/iHfit  be  itx  readers,  there- 
fore wejnced  eay  no  more." 

The  London  Ttthlet  notices  the  reception 
of  the  pami)hlet  on  Maryland  Toleration  as 
follows : 

"  We  have  received  from  America  a  pamphlet 
reprinted  from  the  New  York  Catholic  Would, 
by  Dr.  Kichard  II.  Clarke,  the  author  of  lAren 
of  Deceaited  Jiishopn  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States,  etc..  who  examines  with  great 
conclu>*ivenc^f!i  some  of  tlic  most  confident  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  course  of 
the  late  controvorcy.  They  are  those  in  which 
he  imputes  'complete  misapprehension,' 
'  boasting,"  and  "  very  large  exaggeration  '  to 
the  Cardi!ial-Archl)ishop  in  his  reference  to  the 
policy  purt^iied  ])y  the  Catholic  founders  of  the 
colony  of  3Iaiylaud,  the  two  Lords  Baltimore, 
father  and  y^on.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the  tole- 
ration which  those  Catholic  rulers  established 
was  not  a  ca-o  of  the  merciful  use  of  their  power 
toward  other.>^,  but  simply  of  a  wise  and  defen- 
sive prudence  with  re)*pect  to  themselves.  They 
enacted  toleration,  it  feems  to  Air.  Gladstone,  in 
view  of  a  l;u;L'e  iiiiniigration  of  Puritans  from  Vir- 
ginia into  their  colony,  which  otherwise  could 
not  have  been  extricated  from  the  urasp  of  those 
intolerant  Protef?tants.   In  addition  to  this  view 


the  late  premier,  with  Eomc  iccootifie 
Bertcd  thmt  the  tolerant  constitation  vtf 
work  of  Catholics  at  all,  bat  that  the  ebu 
lative  body  by  which  it  was  enacted  cob* 
two-thirda  Protestants  and  one-third  Ci: 
Commenting  on  thesereprc«eoutiec»,  Dr. 
first  calls  attention  to  the  circamstaDce,  t 
diRary  and  incredible  in  itself,  consider: 
extreme  intolerance  with  which  Kngiish  j 
tants  were  then  acting  towards  C&rboli. 
towards  each  other  la  both  hemifpbera 
th^y  should  have  passed  a  law  for  the  prot 
of  Catholics  against  Protestant  afc*odii> 
Protestant  persecution.  It  may  also  be 
if  this  were  so,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Gladi 
first  proposition,  that  the  act  wa<  pasted 
Catholics  for  their  own  protection  *  Dr.  ( 
however,  argues  the  case  on  its  own  mnii 
shows,  exclusively  from  Protesta&t  antlK 
and  chiefly  from  Bancroft —whose  testimo 
Gladstone  woald  appear  to  have  cited  erron 
—the  complete  nnteoabltoices  of  the  ob}« 
taken  up  against  the  ar^meot  of  his  Ai 
The  fact,  as  quoted  from  the  Americaa  Us 
is, '  that  Lord  Baltimore  invited  both  tk4 
copaliane  of  Virginia  and  the  Paritana 
England  into  his  domains,  offering  tbm  a 
lands  as  an  inducement ;  and  it  is  an  Ui 
fact  that  numbers  of  them  accepted  the 
tion/  The  same  writer  also  assigns  foe  tl 
duct  of  the  two  Lords  Baltimore  motirei 
different  from  the  feelings  of  mere  self-i] 
imputed  to  them  in  Vaticnniin.  Bancr 
pressly  eulogizes  the  ^  dislnterest«dne 
Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore*,  who,  he  eat: 
serves  to  be  ranked  among  tb«?  mo#t  wi 
benevolent  lawgivers  of  all  affcy.'  Dr. 
shows  in  the  next  place  that  the  compofi 
the  legislative  body  that  enacted  Lord 
more's  Act  of  Toleration  was  nearly  the  \ 
of  that  stated  by  Mr,  G  ad^tonc  :  the  proj 
being  nine  Catholic?  to  six  Prole-tai.t  lat 
But  another  point  remains  which  f-etiaf  t 
been  overlooked  by  previous  writi^rji  on 
laud  Toleration  :  it  is  at  a  1  evtnis  e 
overlooked  by  Mr.  Glad«toiie.  It  i*  a 
contestable  fact,"  "  says  Dr.  Clarke— and 
duces  hibtorical  proof  of  hi.^  lasccrtioc- 
the  religious  toleration  of  Maryland  d 
originate  with  tlie  law  r  f  Id's,  but,  on  il 
trary,  existed  long  anterior  to,  and  indcp 
of,  it.  The  foundations  of  the  colony  w< 
Kpon  the  basis  of  religious  toleration.  T 
eration  Act  was  nothing  else  than  thee 
tion  of  the  existing  state  of  thiti:?,  and 
long  and  cherished  policy  and  praciic: 
color.y— a  formal  hanction  and  i-tatator} 
ment  of  the  existing  c:.mmon  Jaw  of  t 
vince.'  There  is  so  much  of  iLttre>t  ic 
tails  in  which  Dr.  ClarkeV  casein  stared, 
the  incidental  notices  he  gives  th**  plantj 
the  Catholic  comraonwealih  of  MaryJai 
the  pani])hlet  deserves  a  more  extended 
which  we  hope  to  give  it  in  its  prope 
shortly." 
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Etplatifttion  of  the  CUri^tlmu  Doctrine.  In  t 
vols.   By  Rev.  Henry  Gihsan  ....0^4  CO 

Tke  Vkr&Hicie  of  Si*  Aaiif^yof  f^itiiffr^  xki^ 
Eldcjt  Son  of  Sr.  V rsncis.  Hy  Rev.  Hefirv 
James  ColendKc,  S. J . .  r»1 

Ike  Sii^ry  ttf      ^ier»    By      D.  &  Ifrl  7S 

Tke  Saeri^^  &f  ikt  Euekari*!^  and  other 
Doctrinci  of  the  at  hulk  ChntL:h  Explained 
and  indicated.  By  Rer.  Charles  tt.  Onfatde, 
M  A  ,   J.l 

S^M'tunnti  hw  ihm  FtttktfA  of  ffte  ^oefrfiv  vf 
Vol  111...*   ^.SS  iMt 

Thv  Itottf  Witjf»  of  the  rf*Ma*  Frf^m  the 
French  of  Bourdon.  By  Edward  Htily  Thomii 
^n,  M.A   $i 

r/»Hi*  J'entf^HiiatiM  JTiniii**  A  I1k«teri?  ol 
Christianity  in  Cocfcm  China  tod  TortUnf 
Byjohu  R.  Sbonlacd,  M. A.... €ii> 

Mrtfttaffmte  for  th*  V*e  oftfte  Ctvt'{i*t, 
E^ery  Day  Jri  the  Veir.  on  tlie  GospeK  fot  itte 
Sundays-    From  the  lliliaa  of  Mgr.  ^coiti, 
4  voU...   on 


tinguisJied  English  Authors^  from  tlie  1 
the  Present  Day^  with  Selection 
Writings,  and  Questions  ad^ 
to  the  Use  of  Schools. 

By  REV.  0.  L.  JENKINS, 

f,'if*'.  President  of  St  Charles  s  College,  EUicoit  City,  Jfrf.,( 
Mary*s  College,  Baltimore, 

This  is  an  Elementahy  Hibtort  of  the  English  L 
pcciiilly  intended  for  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colic 
<'in1  traces  dates  back  as  early  as  the  time  when  the  8axc 
landed  in  Britain,  and  reaches  to  our  own  day  throng 
Auf/lo-Snxon  Period^  549-1005;  X\ic  Semi- S<ixon  Pei-iod, 
Period,  1250-1350  ;  the  Middle  English  Period,  1350-15^ 
from  1580  to  our  time.  Each  of  these  periods  is  a  poin 
of  English  Literature,  and  each  constitutes  in  itself  ; 
11  row  til  of  the  language.  In  the  fifth,  or  last  period,  fal 
Amkktca.  This  i5»  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  Colo 
l\  nod,  and  the  Pref^ent  Century. 

The  author's  principal  mode  of  treatment  is  to  «n> 
CuiTiCAL  SiiBTcnEs  of  the  Great  Literary  Men  who  ha 
uruuge  and  Literature.  In  addition  to  these  Sketches 
work,  and  particularly  in  the  first  periods,  goes  into  intc 
in^TORY,  and  points  to  the  causes  that  have  promoteci 
It'tU'Ts.  These  summations  are  neither  speculative  n 
attractive  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  important  for  tl 
tlic  development  of  literature. 

The  EXTRACTS  have  been  carefully  selected,  with 
fnlv  specimens  of  the  style  of  the  writers,  but  also  as  ai 
M-lves  of  English  Literature.    Various  TAnLES,  chrono 
as  a  copious  Index,  accompany  the  work.   In  fine,  Qu] 
tor  the  special  convenience  of  teachers  and  students. 

his  Work  is  comprised  in  a  handsome  rolvine 
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;  or*  Sptio  Fifty  V^n  Ago^  From 
tlie  Spaaiao  of  FeraAn  Ca^allero.  1 
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BO  Ha»ilt*».    A  Tite  for  LUilf 


 „  J  Aa  AiitoUo* 

.  of  tlie  Siaiemth  CcErtury.  Hv  Lady 
\mm.  KuUeitoiT,  witti  four  iHufrtra- 
t  Tol.  cjEira  cioiti,  .  .  2  00 
gtlt.  3  00 


r«,tli«r  Borwland. 

TilLc.    iBmo,  cloLh^ 


A  N<»rLh  AmeritAti 
60  ctfK 
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allowing;  the  Wonderful  Ways  of  Provident^e 
m  the  Proteciion  of  loDocence.  Frf^m  tbe 
GermAti  of  Sdimid.   c^nu,  cloth,     60  cts. 


iHiiiipse*  9f  Pleasant  HaosiL    Bv  tlie 

Huiboir  of  '"Tkic  Lile  of  Mother  M^Caiifey/' 
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EdUed  by  G. 
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ten 


BomO  of  tlut  Lost  GMld.      Thlv  >cory  I 

isfoisndcd  QTi  fact,  tin il  records  in  a  most  in- 
tereiitmg  mAnnerjL  singultf  In^tBEicc  ol  Gq4'3 
ni«r£7i   ilmcH  eloth,  .     .     .       00  eta. 

ttfipre«Si«lUI  of  SpmilL   By  Uidy  Herbert 
X  VQt  latoo,  ^icen  liltisir^lwTift,  cloth  eitf  (i, 

2  00 


Stag;oiue    do  CtneriiL 

S.  Trtbutien.     i  ^qI.  latiio.i 
3  00 

KaffOBio    do  fimeim 

S.  'li^buiien.    t  vol.  tamo, 

 a  00 


LittlA  Ptmre,  the  Fodlar  of  Altaco, 

Tnnilftted  from  the  French,  und  illustriicd 
by  frT  irat  clasi  wooduuLSp  (Tbis  itiBkcei  odc 
of  tiia  hundBomust  premium  boolts  ever 
issued  in  this  couQtry.)  Cloth,  e^tia,  1  50 
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r.-*h  jlicitv-  By  Winnie  Marj'  Lee.  i  vol. 
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Cf olUd  IffctterviUo ;  or^  O&o  of  tho 

T  ran^tp  Ian  Lc  d,  A  T  lit  e  o  C  the  T  i  m  es  of  C  rom- 
wetl  iu  Ireland.   By  CadielL   i  irol. 

i^mD^  i:luLb,  extra,  .  ,  .  «  i  50 
Cloth,  f:ilt,    ,     .      .     ,     .     ^  S  00 

Only  a  Pin.    Traiulatod  from  flio 

French  by  a  (jfitdxj'ELte  o(  St,  JoaefrU's  Aca- 
demy,   Emmittsburg.     i  yot  i6iue«  cloth 

cjilra,  1  00 

Cloth,  g:llt,  .  ....  1  50 


Poter'i  Jininio7  and  Othor  9alM, 

and  WHfulnefta  and  Us  Cofixquences.  i  vol- 
ivmd^  frontlapiece^  .  .  ^  >  1  50 
Ckstb,  giJt,         .     .     .     «     ,  2  00 


iLii«ftil«|[  tit 


loai,   ■  vol. 

Ttu:  Faitn  of 

Agnes.  i'muilAte 
&ro,  «lollu  eAtu, 
Cloth,  gjU, 


The  FroDcti 

iTiiuftlaivdl  CriTQt  tiic 
Cloth*  gilt,  . 


Tlio  Bouse  of  Tovtei  ^ 
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Military  IJfe. 
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nd  Imluitry.  The  Hap«  df  the 
Is.  St  Mil II rice.  The  VoLinf  Eml- 
at^elii'  \''i>itfi.  Scrivener'*  Dmugh- 
rvji^e  Gut  llamiso(»dv  bfjund, 
iam  box,  Cloth^  Mtr«^  .  3  00 
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fftfa  eiim,  ,     .  .  3  00 

.     .     .  4  00 

timliOd   Cath«Uc  Sundmy- 

ntry,  Eiffhtti  Scries.  The  foiJowr- 
t  titles  ot  the  diflerert  volumes: 
iitlc^,  And  other  Sketch es>  Mary 

mnd  Other  Stories.  Faith  &nd 
)d  The  Chip  Gatherers,  Agnei^ 

Sketches,  Lame  MUlie,  The 
Jie  Angds.  tlandiomeiy  bciund^ 
'  la  box.  Cloth  extrs,     ,   3  00 


4  00 


Tho  Laud  oftlM  Cid*  Trmn'iUtcil  ham 
the  Kre  jcli  of  Offtuiin,   UlaaUAtt^d,    1  OO 

Tl]«  Nefbila  |  er,  A  Mother's  Lut  Reque&t, 


TIm  ProrrcwQiziis^    and  Anfi-ola^ 

Frem  the  Gcrmna  9(  Bokndeu*   t  v^il.  fivo. 

1  50 

Cloth«  gUt,   2  00 


The  Two  Scltdiila:  A  Moi-al  Tale. 

B]r  Mre,  Huf  h».   nino,  etolh,       .   1  00 

The  Veil  Withdnwu.  Prom  the  French 
ct  Mtae.  Cjav^n,  .  .      ^      ^   1  50 


The  WritiJigii  of  Madaiiie  Swetcliiitt 

Edited  by  Couat  de  HakLouic.    i  voL  i^nii;, 

1  50 

THomi^li  of  Rclifian;  oir^  A  Choien 

Selection  ot  Kdih  ing  Nafrativen,  Compiled 
from  vcriou^  a.uihcir!i.    i^iiio^  cIoLh^   00  Cts. 

Two  Thiommid  Mileft  oa  Horaoliack. 

A  Sum  IB er  Tour  lo  ihe  FlaSris,  the  Rock^ 
MountBiius^  and  New  Mexico.    By  Jamet 
MeMne.   t  vol.  ismo»    .      .      .      S  SO 

Wild  Timoi.  a  Tale  of  tbe  Days  &r  gueeo 
Ell^ftt^elh.  My  Cecilia  Mary  Caddetl.  First 
Amerjcan  editJoii^  i  toL  lato^^  *  1  50 
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Thomas  Ewing^  of  Ohio, 
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Tnni^iMedi  from  the  French  by 
wlc%,    Ooe  voL  croWQ  Bva.  pp. 

.  ,  .  2  50 
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  History  of  Ireland^ 

Earliest  i'eriod  to  the  Fre^en  i 
I  several  fii^i  claas  fuH-pafl^e  eii<^ 
i  Historical  bkeoea  designed  by 
rte,  »ndcn(rnn-cr1  by  George  Haifi- 
K>rce  ! 'ear son  ;  together  wilb  «p- 
e  Hun'lrcd  Woodcuts,  by  etnLnenL 
strMriio^  Anti'^uitics,  Scenery^ and 
EQArkBblc  Evecits  ;  and  thr^e  Iftrge 

of  Ireland,  mnd  the  other*  ot 
imei,  Stilt isttca,  etc,  i  vol.  aro^ 
pages,  extra  clotCi,    ,      .   5  00 

.     .     .  .  7  00 

i 

WUh  martTTt.  raomoriali 

i^^SufTered  for  the  Catholic  Faith 
luring  the  Sixteenth.  Seventeenth, 
scnlh  Centune^.  Collected  Ktud 
Mylei  O'Reilly,  B.A,,  LL.D,  i 
IV0|  veUum  clothe   ,      .  2  50 

mm  Abttract  of  the  History 

■agh  o£  Christ^     By  Rev.  Wfn. 


Gahdn^O.S.A.  Wilh  continuatior^  doM-n  to  the 
present  time,  by  J  ohn     Shea*  LL,D,   nmo , 

1  25 


Earlv  History  of  the  Catholic  Church 

in  the  Island  of  New  V^ork.  My  the  Rip^t 
Rev.  J.  R.  Uayley,  D.D.  With  four  Steel 
FUtcis  of  the  lour  urst  Ubhopaaeid  a  wood' 
eut  of  old  St,  Peter's,  t  rw,  itmo,  cloth* 

1  50 

Qalilee  and  Bontaii  Inquisitioii^  30  ^tt. 
Sood  Tbiagu  fyr  Catholic  Headers 

A  Mi»cellauy  of  Cathulit  Hiuiirs;  hy.  Hi* 
torv,  IVaveK,  etc,  (  ontinnirxig:  P^Euies  and 
Sketched  of  Eminent  I'ersonH,  representing 
the  Church  xnd  Cloister,  the  State  ai>d  Home* 
Remarkable  Ptuceii  {:on^1^cied  with  Religiocit 
FimoLis  Events  in  ai]  L^ndii  Mnd  Times, 
With  toS  illujttrutionfi..  Being  a  comptllKtion 
from  the  first  five  years  of  *'  The  11 1  ultra  ted 
Catholic  Family  Almajia£>.**   i  voL  wmo, 

2  00 


Biitory  of  Eag-laiid,  Ibr  ti 

Sclioof^.    liy   W.    F.  MylJuv 


tb«  Us«  of 

(utUinued 

down  to  the  prefiieni:  time  by  Jo  bo  G.  Shea. 
LL.D.   lemo^      .      ,      .      ,         1  25 


History  ef  tho  Old  aad  I?ow  Testa^ 

ment^.  Ry  J.  Reeve,  ivo,  hult  bound,  cm- 
housed  r^a«       *      -      *      -  X 
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the 

vols. 


Society  of 
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I«iiig'ai-d*s  Tracts, 


IridL  EflUiETation  to  ibe  "Ciutcd  States  * 

What  UTbh  ItecR,  antnVtifti  It  Js>  I'ttcu 
uad  Rcflectiotia  espctimUy  Addressed  to  ibc 
Irish  People  intantiiag  iR  BraiKTrnte  ftom 
their  Native  land,  and  to  thos£  Uvini;  in  the 
LpM-rge  Cities  oi  Great  Britnin  mwi  of  ih« 
Uiiitiid  StiiEci.  By  Rev.  Stephen  Hyrne, 
O.S.D.  I  vol.  i^mo.  ck)tb,  .  .  125 
Pftper,       ,     ,      *      .  eOcts, 


Xiettcrs  OB  the  Bomam  Chaacory, 

Hish  p  Ln^UiuU      -       ■  1  00 


Life    of  BtiMied   Marga^t  Wary 

A  Macaque.  Wuh  some  Acqouat  dI  tt&e  Dc%"o~ 
tmn  LoiheS&cred  UcftrL  Hy  the  Rev.Gei>fje 
Tlck«LU3J.  ivoLSvo.     .      .      .2  50 


IiiA  aii4  i*etteT«  of  Madame  Swat- 

chine,  Trsinslitttfri  trtim.  iht^  Hiench  ul  Ibe 
Count  PuLJoux.    Une  voL  istuc,       .    2  00 


Lilb,  Pa««ieiif  Bemth,  and  Bonrrec- 

tion  Qf  Our  Lord  Jcfr^  CUrist^  Deinji 
Abr^dj^cd  iiiktaion^  of  the  Four  Guflpelt  in 
the  W  ords  of  t  he  S»cred  J'  ex  t-  KtJ  i  led  by  \ki 
Kev.  Henry  Form  by*    With  oirer  Klxty  ta- 
gnviiiKB  from  original  deai>ejia.  t  vol.  tuno, 

%  00 

Glotb  eUt,  1  50 


liife  ekf  tXEefthw  nSiaTgaret  Maiy  Hal' 

Uhfla,  foiitider  of  llii!  En^\]iih  (.  onieie^iision 
of  St  Cut  hen  ne  of  Siena,  at  the  Third  Urclei 
of  Sl  Dom^o  i^:k.  By  h  c  r  R  is  itma  C  h  i  kl  r  a  a 
With  n  Preface  by  the  Rifht  Rev,  Ri«kap 
UllmLbaroe,  i  yoK  Ito^  .     ,4  00 


46cka. 


Siife  and  Deciruifi  ofSaittt  Catherine 

ol   Gernoa.      TraLfiiilated  ttom  the  iCMUnn^ 
.     .  .     2  00 


:  voL  ifmo^ 


Idfe  of  Ji  Theophane  Venard^  Martyr  m 
Tonquiii.  Translated  {t&oi  ihe  Freneh  by 
Lady  Herbert*   i  voL  timo^     ,      *   1  00 


Idlt  of  Fa^ier  Bakttr.  The  loft  a&d 

Sermons  ut  the  Rev.  Frimcis  A,  Bftker* 
Pfieat  of  the  Congreiraiiou  of  Su  Taul. 
Edited  hv  Rev.  A,  F*  lUwit,  One  vol. 
erowd  6vo\  p|i*  504^  ....  2  50 
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orChliet,  Tfunslatcd  From  ihsr  French 
of  Louis  V'cuillot  by  Rev.  A*  Farley,  i  vol. 
lamo^  ,  ,     ^  *  2  00 


Idvm  of  the  Fathom  ef  Cfai 

and  of  many  Hulv  Mea  iad  Wcft»»  ' 
4weU  in  Soliltide.  TraibUt<d 
French.   Embciliaicd  witftil«fkM«aa 
ingi.   itoao, doih,      .     *     «  (Ml 


Lore  of  Oar  Lerd  Jese 

dtfced  10  Praclice.  Etv 
enori,    TrmiixJ«.ieit  by  "the 
mi&h.  BisliDp  of  ffAllfmjL 
tOmo*  dothi 


nie^  Qtteeti  of  Se«ti  mmi 

eai  tinj|;li£ih  Misrotta n.     A  NuririTf 
Prificipal  fLventA  io  the  Life  M*nf!4 
With  s^nic  HetDar k&  011  Mr.  Kit'viit'l 
tory  of  Eaglsjid*   By  J&mcs 

vol.  ]*mo«        *      •      *  - 


Fetter  Cla<v«ri  A  Skelch  ef  3 

»iid  Labon  m  behalf  of  ih«  An' 


Ficional  Bihle 

Slai  ICS.    An  our*  f 
the  Voune,  from  ^  ' 
down  to  Oie 
Pins  IX   Proi  . 
Woodtnita  froiu 
«Ei]ineiit  artists. 
L  The  Old  T  . 

pp.      ,       ,       .       .  ♦ 
11.  The  Ltfr '>frtjri^:t  rontwiaioc 
illijv^  ,■ 

III.  The}  rt^ 

UiJi...^  -     ■  .  ^  ■  '.'l^, 

The  aboife  benutlFuL  b« 

lets,  put  yp  in  boxes,  £.>  w 

jbliows: 

In  three  ¥ois.t  cloih  ettiv,  7  ' 

bi  tire  ¥ob.,  cloth  eiim,  .  9 

In  fire  Yolfi.,  doth  ^ili^     «  ^ 

ta  ftre  volL  hslf  cmlf,      ,  at  4 

la  ave  roLa.  fuU  calf  iwcf<|ii««  30 


The  Life  of  Saint  John  of  the  Of< 

the  Order  of  our  Lady  o-t  Muum  tai 

vol,  l£ffiO^       .        .        ,  , 


The  LUe  and  Timee  of 

Fiah.  TTxn<^1■ted  Irom  Prmkigr 


The  Lift  of  Bcnry  Dertei  l . 

Uted  from  the  1*  rerach  by  tMif  1 

The  Liife  of  St  PnMck,  Af 

liind.    hy  M.  K.  Cu&afk,  iutJl«r  of  ' 
lLi£ir»ted  History  of  Iraland,' 
(Tmt«4,  oo«  vol.,  « 


Tfm  Xiife  dfthe  Oiect  Be^J 

J I  rig,  D.L>.,  Anthbisiiop  ni  Jia 
Rev.  J.  J..  bp*l*ntiK.  S^T  i 
pp.,    wHh    tinttr«l4     oa  eUd, 
cloth, 

Bftlf-mor^  .      ,      *  , 


9 


b  of  Mother  Juliftf  Fottnd^vs 

\st^n  of  Notre  Dub«.  i  vuL  iimo. 
ttf&i  witli  Poitrftlt  of  Mother  JuLiA. 

i  90 

>     .     .     ^  2  00 


ft 


Ponlevof,  SJ,   TTi.nEi1iLi.cd  from 

4  00 


iA  ^  St*  Catlieriiie  of 
^nkl.  jamo,  ....  1  75 

IHbetioii  of  the  Blood  of  91. 

l«.  CWtti,  .     ■  1  00 


fariof*  History  ot  IrfilasiL  By 


i»  of  Peter,  the  Bo^ik  ot  tli« 

,  the  Source  of  Jurisdiction,  and  liic 
kf  U  at  t  r .  U  y  Thorn  ai  W  U  Uun  All! e« 
75  ct>. 


Tho  Pictorial   Biblo   and  Glmrcb 

History  Sloriea,  Abrid|r«d  ind  Compklc.  i 
Tol.  With  *.  view  of  Solooioti*9  Temple,  t 
bird's-eye  view  of  Jerusnltm,  and  upwards 
of  one  hundred  bcftulifu I  En^Mvines.  Crown 
jio  pp.  By  Rerv.  Heniy  FormDy,  Cloth, 

ejctr*,  i  50 

CL»^h,  gilt,  2  00 

Hilf-oUf,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  *  3  60 
FuH-cftlf,     .      .     ,     ,  ^  5  00 

Thi»  li  an  abrldf^ment  of  th«  larger  work 
Jracnbed  above, 

Thb  Thfoo  Pe^rk;  or.  Tirginity  aiid 

Tho  Worki  of  tbo  Most  fioTereiid 

Jokn  Htighei^,  hrst  Archbishop  of  iJew  York, 
containfug  Btoi^Tmphv.  Si?ffn<>n4,  Lectur^ea^ 
Spee<:iie4«  etc.  Carefully  compiled  fjofn  the 
Best  Sourcefi,  mnd  edited  ay  Lftwrence 
Kehoe.  a  Toli.  Svo,  cloth,  .  «  8  00 
a  Tols.,  hall-Cftlf,  extra,     .      *      .  12  00 

Throe   Pbasev  of  Chrivtiaii  Love. 

The  Mother,  the  Mitiden,  ft.ad  Ihc  ReLitjious. 
By  Lady  Herbert  One  toI.  liino,  ,  1  50 
Gilt,  tttfL,  2  00 


OKS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  CONIROVERSY. 


Ume  on  the  Catechism^   50  cti. 

tcfttion  of  Italy  and  tho  Papa] 

,  40  eiEi. 


PMit  of  the  CfariitiaiiBoctifiiio. 

f  Rigbt  Rev,  Uishop  ki^y.  jamo, 
I  30  ctB. 

Ilcato  IHiciiKioB    on  the 

of  Eotfljind,  and  on  tlii<^  Reronn&tioD 
Iml,  dedicated  to  tbe  Clergy  of  every 
int  Communion,  atid  re^iuced  in  to 
h  of  letters,  by  the  Rtght  Rev.  J.  f, 
tvem,  Bishop  of  Strflsbours. 

led  by  the  Rev.  Willimm  RichEDonH. 
tmo^  SSo  page^H,  »      .2  00 


iy  ia  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of 

By  John  Henry  Ncwmmiit  U,D,^or 
tnry.^  i  vol.  13 mo,  etoth^     .  2  50 

m  Pro  Tita  Saa :  Seiag  a  Bo- 

B  Pamphlet  eQtitled      W^kltt,  then, 
r.H«wman  Mean       By  John  Henry 
Hit  D  D,   New  edition.   1  vol.  iimo^ 
2  09 


ot  Nature,  By  Re?.  1,  T. 
'Ourth  Edition,  reriaed.  eloth^ 


im  of  Ghrtstia&  BeUgion* 

Ited  from  I  be  Germnn  of  lJi;harbet 
ifl«r,SJ„      .     ,     *     .  75  cti, 

mok    of  Conneil    of  Tr^t. 

ted  by  comoiand  of  Pope  Pi  us 


Translated  by  Rev.  J.  Donova^i,  Professnf 
Royal  Coliege,  Maynooth,   Sto,     .  2  00 

CathoJic  Tract*.   Fldy  Catkolle  Tncti  01 

"  The  CatUolic  Publicafloo  Society/*  ob 
varioua  subjectt,   1  vol,  lamo.  cloth  ejttra, 

1  ai 

Catholic  Chrietian  laitraeted^  ^3010 
ediUon.   Cloih  50  cis. 


Catholic  ChHstian  Inetntotad  in  tho  , 

Sacraments,  ^jjicrihcea,,  Ceremonies,  and  Ob< 
tcrvances  of  the  Cburcb^  by  way  of  t|iieiitioa 
and  answer.  By  the  Right  Rev,  Dr.  C hal- 
lo oer.    a4mo,  clotti*  iexiblc,     .        25  cti. 

Ohriit  and  tho  OhnrclL  Lectttres  deH- 

vered  In  SL  Ann's  Church,  New  Vork,  dur- 
ing Advent*  tSS^.  By  Rev,  Tho*.  S.  Pfe*« 
ton,    %  vol.  lamo,  .      .      *   1  50 

Ohnrch  Befencet  Repmofii  Conference 
00    the    Pressent   DanicerK  of  the  Church. 

Hy  the  author  of  ■*  My  Ckrical  Friends.*' 

ConnseLi  of  a  Chriitiaa  Mother.  50  eta. 
Or.  Nowman'f  Aoawvr  to  Dr.  Ptuo^i 

Eirenicon.   Faper,     .      .      .        75  ctj. 

ExpoBilioii  of  the  Itord^e  Player.  By 

the  Aboe  Groo,  .      .      .      *      .   30  eta 

BjEpoflitioa  of  tiko  Boctrino  of  tho 

f Catholic  Church  in  Matters  ol  Controrer*y. 
Bv  the  Ri^ht  Kev.  j.  R.  Bosftuet.  A  new 
edition,  with  copious  notefe,  by  Rev,  J. 
I'letc^her,  D.D.   timo,      .      .       50  c^. 


Preceded  by  mn  Addrcii*  to  Purents.  By  A 
CLEhollc  Priest,   i  vol.  isnni,  cloib*  7S  c**- 


Familiar    Iiutrtictioiu    oil  Menial 

Prayer.  By  the  Abb^  Coiirbon.  Tmnslmed 
tTOin  the  Ficnch,  and  edited  by  Rev*  W.  T. 
Gt^rdoQ)  of  the  Qttiory^  London^  ivoK  ifi  ma, 
elotli,  ^  7Sct». 

Fll^  Re&MHu  why  th*  Catholic  B«i>' 

Ugioo  QUfht  to  his  Freftrred,         «  ci«« 

Fletclier's  Spirit     C  oatr o veny ,  S  0 


Grvprnffv  After  Tmfb.  A  Lile-Iourmey 
from  New  i^ngtitad  CQt&gregfttioniiiisdi  to 
the  One  Catholic  Apc^oHc  Church.  By 
Jomhua  Huntinftt^n^    One  ^c^lume  cloU^* 

75  cu. 


Oroiuids  Vt  tlie  Catholic  Doc&me, 

EzontAined  in  the  Profcision  ol  Fmlh  publish 
ed  by  Pope  Pius  IV^;  to  wk^cNi  lure  tdded- 
Rmjodb  why  a  Cftthollc  dnnot  Confom 
to  tt&t  pTotestunt  Religion.     jtiAO,  ctotb, 

20  cts, 

CNida  to   CathoMc  Toang-  Womoik 

Eipecially  fur  ikons  vtha  euro  ilitiir  own  Viv- 
tag.  By  Rev.  George  Dcshon^  MfBaioaary 
Pnest.    1  vol.  tamo,  ^  % 

Hotniliei  on  the  Book  ofTohias  ;  or. 

A  Familiar  EJtplianatiiOii  of  the  PrHcticmf 
Datfes  of  Domeatic  Life,  By  Rev.  T,  Mat- 
lyn*  i^n^y  *^  copies  of  this  book  leHj 
Hmo',  clota  ^1  00 


Bofnihold  on  tho  c**iMtpnii|^4iiif*iitt| 

cLC-  TJjse  roniinmndtncist?.  Rnd  S^crameots 
eiplained  io  Ksfty^vio  EJistotirsei.  Jty  tii« 
Rif  hi  ReT.  Dr,  Homihold,  author  of  ''  Real 
Fitficlpin  of  Gatboiioa/'  19  mo,  cloth,  2  QQ 

Letton  to  a  Frotettatit  Friond  on  the 

Holv  Scriptures,  By  Ktv.  D.  A.  Gallitiiin. 
tSmo,   ISO  cts. 

Lottor*  to  a  Frebendarf,  Being  An- 

iwer  to  Reflections  on  Pupfiry  by  Rev.  J. 
Sturgis,  LUD.  By  Rji^hi  Rev,  J.  Milder. 
D.D.   MiJao,  elotb,    .      .      ,      ,   75  cts. 


Marriage  and  Family  Otitiofl*  By  Arcb 
biflbop  PurcelU  ...  .   25  (>!ts 


"  A  wondcrfLiI  book." — Boitou  Pt'/ai, 

my  Clerical  Friciid%  and  their  Helft- 

Uons  to  Mudern  ThounbL  r^onleuts:  Chkp. 
I.  The  Vocanon  of  the  Clergy,— JI,  Tfie 
Ckrgy  at  tiume  —  IfL  The  Clergy  Abroad, 
— IVT  The  Clengy  and  Modern  Thou  ah  t. 
1  vol,  lacao,  So 


Oakeley  on  Catholic  Wortthi^  i  A 1 

nual  of  Popular  InsLruciEloii  oci  the  Ceremo- 
nies and  DevotionA  of  the  Church.  By  Fre-^ 
derick  Cunon  OiLkeley^  M.A.,  MisBtonary 
Rector  of  St.  Joha'a,  iilingtoa,    t  vol^  t6iDo« 

$0  ctfi 


Oalcoleiy  on  tho  1 

Cere  m  i>n 3  si  I  "  t"  r e  m 
Sacri^ce  i:^t  .  rp 

betwenei^ » 

an  Apperi'  idlXK 
CMsruplirie,  aiiiJ  tiie 
Holy   SacramcDC.  Uf 
Omiceley.    t  voL 


Foot    Man^s  C- 

Chrjstian  Doctriae 
Admonitions.     By  /ttlkS 
a^rtio^  clothe  . 


Foor  ntan^ii  Oou 

Qock,  author  of  *^  Poor  JImi%' 
tSnto^cloUi,  . 

Frice  of  a  Soul 

Frohlemi  oT  tbo  Afft 

in  Sh  Augustine  ooiCjad 
Rer.  A.  F.  HewLt,     i  Tuli 


Qiievtloiu  of  tho  SoaL 

Becker,    ^ew  cdtiioo. 
Cloth,  gill,    .  , 

Seaoon  and  Bo¥olatio&  u 

Livcred  m  St.  Aait's  Chiinft.Xfil 
iO£  Advent,  rS67.  by  ftcf. 
One  voL  i^Pmo,. 


Symbolisntp  or,  St,, 

UotrthsmI  i>iJJerencM  dcin 
Pf otc-Jiinl^.  us  eTulerir^l  I 
Wr--  .    '   '  '  ^^jlirji 

.  «  M 

AuLi  aohi 
the  ^L^lc  ■■!  ri-  ■  .  -LiCili^i^i  uo 
in  Gerrnaay  for  I'lic  La&t  Huifdia 
].  B.  Robertson,  Esq  ,       ,  | 

The  Clergy  and    tha  M 

their  RcUtJoiis  Co  the  Pe<]i|:ile.  j 
Isidore  Mullckj^^  Chaplaia  la  li 
One  vaU  tjtho,  enlriL  cloth. 


Tho  Comedy 

Englisih  ' 
by  Ari^;: 
catfcd  to  :,, 


of  Cotivocat 
D.J 


1 


The  Ooctrmo  or  Soil  f 

Di^usaion  ht  ivccri  Kev  V 
and  Wm^  Htm  »,  Hutt    i  vi  l 


The  Bivinity  of  C 

5.  H.  Ri^secraoit.  D.U, 


The  Bud  of  He 

By  Rt  Kev.  John  MiTner.  U  D, 


The  G^^atle  SlieptiG   or  I 

CoQversauuEi^  of  a  Country*  Ji 
Authenli^ity  and  Tmthful^Draj 
Tejitameot  Recordi^  Edited  b< 
A  Walworthn    1  ret\.  tmrn^ 


Mewtfian's  Reply,    taroo.  clcih^ 
1  50 


rnr  s  Kepl>\B.nd  retiKjeToti 


Il: 


i^mo^  cloth, 

i  50 


Lt  of 


Papal 
50 


^  50t-ts. 

PPywiwmniftii,     fts  FMlOfiO- 

and  f'ritcticc.  ByJohiiHer' 
IrnSv  Priesi  of  the  Oratofv  nf  Si. 
Lt  tqU  lama,  .  .2  00 

pd  Million, of  the  Roty 

PArcbbishop  Manniing.  i  vol* 
reel  ediLfan,     ,     ,     .X  00 


itiOU  Haeded  :  ReanonK  for  » 
Giitfaolic  I  riitv,  By  J^mea  Kem 
President  O'f  Keayoti  tt^d  Uabiirt 
I  toU  lamo,      *     '     <  1  50 


I  tJbe  Only  Way  cs^f  ^Ivulioa  us 


ithe  Holy  Sctfpturet. 
t|L    I  vol.  lamo^ 


1  50 


TlM  "eid-Oatholici''  at  Coliigm  A 

Sketch  in  Three  Scenes-   By  tbc  author  of 
Corned T  of  ConTocatioa.      i  vol.  limo 
7B  cu' 


^he  Proifiva  of  tiio  Aj^e, 


60  ctB. 


The  Spirit  of  Faith  ^  or,  What  mnitl 

do  to  Relieve,   By  Bishop  Headley.  Cloth 

00  ots 

The  Sacramentals  of  the  Holy  Cath* 

olic  t'htirch.     Hy  the  Rev\  W,  J,  Hurry, 

1  00 


Tho    ThrOflhold    of    the  Catluilic 

L-hkirch,  A  quuts^  of  pUiii  inalructionft  tot 
those  utitcriiiE  her  cuTntti. union.  By  Ft. 
Bag:E»hmw.  With  profuce  hy  Mgr.  Capel. 
I  voh  iiniQi    ,      *      ...      1  50 


Th«  Vimhlt  Unity  of  the  Catbolie 

Church  muintAiined  aj^ainst  Upp^^^tc  Tbeo* 
riefl ;  with  iJi  BxplnnaiioEi  of  Certuu  Pu- 
u^es  in  HcclesiasLicml  History  errooeouely 
Hp  pealed  tQ  in  thetr  support.  By  M.  J, 
Khodea.  M.A.   i  vols.,  in  i.  Svo.  cloth  extra, 

5  00 


Why  nion  do  not  Believe  i  or  The 

Principal  Causes  of  Itiiidelily,  TrmaalaLed 
from  the  breach  of  Mrr*  l^foreL  Cloth, 

1  00 


DOKS  OF  DEVOTION  ANB  MEDITATION. 


Deront  SooL 


i  of  Je«ai  Christ  to  the 

mi  ihaL  is  devouity  afTecied  lo- 
Bi  vi^l.  i6mO|  .  .  t  00 

from  the  Ualian  ol:  Very  Rev.  J. 
Provincial  oi  the  Order  of  C  bar- 
land.  This  h  one  o(  the  tiiosL 
ftod  u&eful  boohs  that  enneh  our 
smture.  It  H  »  series  of  cxcel1«nL 
m9  reltttve  to  the  Eucharist  an  a 
1  stcrninent.  and  witl  be  fiiund  by 
atholie  to  be  a  valuable  manual 
jnnuioa  for  Hoty  Com m  union, 
......       50  GXA 


I ;  A  Pimu  AnociatMii  of 

i  Servants  ol  our   Lard  Jefius 

fon  (he  Cross*  in  order  to  oljiain 
.  34Bio«  eloLh^     ,       2S  eta, 

ill  tho  fttercy   of  God. 

on  the*  < ' n fi d e t-  in  i ti u  M ere y 


5  Rut  til  R*^-  JoiKtfih  L^ng  uei. 

SO  Gl^K 


Paraion^  or«  Pathetic 

ufi  rbc  Surlfhiips  unci  Denth  of 
1  Rcdct'ii  i  r  Hy  St  Li^uon 
pi*  TiiitiiiJiittd  by  kight  Rev,  W. 
hot*  lUljfi*J(,  with  a  stelch  ot 
AiphQnitii  LiguorL  TSmo. 

00 


aytmu  and  Soii|f«  for  Catholic  Chil^ 

dr^n.  Contsiining  the  most  popular  Catholic 
HytanE  tor  every  teasoti  of  the  CbrittiaD 
Y^ear^  tog  ether  with  M  ny  Songii,  Cbriatmi* 
and  Ka!;ter  Caroia,  for  tlie  uic  of  Sunday -v 
B^hooi&,  Sodaliitje$,  %tid  Confraternltieir 
Paper  covers.  .  »  «  *  .  15  ots. 
Cloth,  aejtible,  .....  35  cti. 


Iinitatioii  of  Saevod  Beart  of  Jmb% 

Frofti  the  Latin  of  Amoudt.  ,  2  50 


ImitatiDa  of  the  Blened  Virifiii,  in 

Kour  Book  Si:    iSmo.,  cluLh,        .        CO  ^ta» 


Interior  Christianf  in  E%ht  Booha. 

vrHh  a  SupplecEieut.  E^strattcd  hrem  the 
Wntmgsof  M.  Beraier  de  Louvigoy.  rSmo^ 
doth^  50  cts» 


fntrodnc^n  to  a  tle70tit  la£k,  From 

the  French  of  St,  Francis  of  Sales,  Hishopand 
Princt:  of  Genera.  To  «vhkh  ii  pre^x^ed  an 
Abstr^Lct  of  ht?i  Life.    1 3 mo,  cloth.     75  ets 


boaten  IHonttor,  or  Moral  Reflec- 
tions iind  Devout  Aapimiiona  on  the  Goapel 
for  each  day,  frotn  Ash-  Wednesday  till  KMt«r 
Sunday.  By  Kcv.  P.  Baher,  O.S.K.  umo, 
elflth^  new  Bditioa^   «     *     •     *  09  ota. 


12 


Sdcto. 


UchI  la  DaiknaM  I  A  TsMKliM  on  1b« 

Obscure  Vlight  of  the  Soul.  By  Rot.  A  F. 
Hewit  z6mo,  doth,  extra,  .  75cts. 


  I       Llttte  TlrlMfl. 

Written  orii^naUy  in  Italian  by  Father  Ro- 
berti.of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  To  which  are 
added,  A  letter  on  Fervor  by  Father  VaUois, 
S.J.,  and  Maxims  from  an  unpublished 
manuscript  of  Father  Segneri,  S.J. ;  also,  De- 
▼otions  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  mi( 
....  4Sct 


doth. 


cu. 


Uttto  Maaul  of  DmtiMi  to  Hm 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  Spiritual  Bou« 
quet,  50  eta. 


of  St.  Ignatius.  For  General  use.  New 
Kdltion.  z  ToL  zsmo,     ...     1  M 


«r   m    Ohristfaa  Lift. 

Contaming  all  that  a  soul  newly  converted  to 
God  ought  to  do  that  it  may  attain  the  per- 
fection  to  which  it  ought  to  aspire.  By  Rev. 
Lewis  de  Granada,  O.S.D.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  Rev.  F.  J.  USstrange,  O.S.D. 
itmo,  cloth  75  cts. 

■tontil  9f  Mary.  Containing  a  Series  of 
htediutions,  etc..  in  Honor  or  the  B.  V.  M. 
Arranged  for  each  day  of  the  Month.  «imo, 
doth,  40  cU. 


nmuf^n  HladitatlMui  on  Ibo  Uft  and 

Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tor  Rverv 
Day  in  the  Year.  By  Rev.  ).  Nouet,  S.J. 
To  which  are  added,  Meditations  on  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  being  those  taken 
from  a  Novena  in  preparation  tor  a  Feast  of 
the  same.  By  Father  C.  Borgo,  S.J.  One 
vol.  lamo,  88o  pages,  ....  2  50 


aU  GlasMS  of  Chrteiaml^SSL  i 
Liguori.  The  holy  aothor  of  tU 
savs  :  "  Were  it  in  myjpovcr.Is 
lith  as  many  copies  of  Uiit  mika 
Christians  on  earth,  sad  wosldjp 
copy,  thst  each  might  be  eoom 
absolute  necessiQr  of  piayar."  Ii 
«4mo,  clotli,  


Sunday 


By  Rcr.  ] 


Spirit  cf  9L  nUhnmmm  h 

A  Selection  from  bh  Shorter  Snc 
tises.  Translated  firom  the  Iiil 
Rev.  J.Jones.  WithaMemoirof 
a4mo,  Cloth,  


S^ritaal  Cmibat.  To  wkid 
The  Peace  of  the  Soul  and  tke  K 
the  Heart  which  Dies  to  itself  tai 
to  God.  3smo,  «... 


Spiiltaal  CosjwlArf  Wi  la 

to  Enlighten  Pious  Souls  hi  their 
allay ther  Hears.  Written orign: 
by  Father  Quadrupani.  sSmo, 


S^taal  IHractaar  af  ] 

ligious  Souls.     By  Sl  Fnna 


Thb  Book  ortfaoBalyBoa 

Popular,  Doctrinal  Exposition  i 
Mysteries,  and  of  their  Correspc 
in  the  Old  TesUment.  Illustrate 
six  full-page  engravings,  printe 
manner  on  toned  paper,  ejitn 
binding,  and  gilt  edges.  By  Ri 
^y.    I  vol.  (luarto,  mil  gilt,  . 


Oratory  of  tlie  Faithfol  Sonl ;  or.  De- 
votions to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  and  to 
our  Blessed  Ladv.  Translated  from  the  works 
of  Venerable  Abbot  Blosius.  By  Robert 
Aston  Coffin,  Priest  of  the  Oratory.  i8mo. 
cloth,  50  cts. 


Pleadinfirs  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 

Jesus.  Hrom  the  French.  By  Rev.  M. 
Comerford.   Cloth,  (SO  cts. 


Portraitnre  of  True  Devotion.  By 

Abbe  Gron,  30  cts. 


Sacred  Heart  of  Jesni  and  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  of  Mary.  Translated  Irom  the 
Italian  of  Father  Lanzi,  author  of  '*  History 
of  Painting,*'  etc.  With  an  introduction  by 
Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan.   a4mo,  cloth,    60  cte. 

Sacmm  Septenariom)  or.  The  Seven 

Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Exemplified  in  the 
Life  and  Person  of  the  Blessed  vMn^in  Mary, 
for  the  Guidance  and  Instruction  ofXhildren. 
By  Rev.  Henry  Formby.  x  vol.  x6mo,  1  25 


The  Devout  Communicant 

P.  Baker.  24mo, 


The  Glories  of  Mary. 

from  the  Italian  of  St.  Alphon 
Liguori.  Second  edition.  Re- 
Robert  A.  Coffin,  C.SS.R. 


Think  WeU  On't ;  or,  Bef 

the  Great  Truths  of  the  Tbrisl 
for  every  day  in  the  Month.  F 
R.  Challoner.   33mo,  cloth. 


Vilita  to  the  Bleaaed  Sac 

to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  tor  ev 
Month.  By  St.  Alphonsus  L 
cloth,  new  edition. 


Way   of  Salvation,  in  1 

for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Ti 
the  Italian  of  St.  Alphonsus  Li 
James  Jones.   34mo,  cloth. 
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SERMONS. 


From  the  Italian  of 
Vol.  I.  lamo,  1  50 
•     .     .     .  1  50 


Lectnrei.  *  By  the  Rev.  T.  Mc- 
 75ct« 


1  DiacttnriM  on  the  PeHbc- 

1  Works  of  God,  and  the  Divinity 
rks  of  Jesus  ChruL  By  Rev.  J. 
8vo,  cloth,  2  50 


I  of  the  Rood. 


Eight  Lenten 
.     .  100 


!    Sermons  on  Ecclesiastical  Snigects. 

I       Vol.  I.    Hy  Archbishop  Manning.  Cloth, 

extra  2  00 

The  same,  Vol.  II.,     .  .  2  00 

Sermons  of  the  Panlist  Fathers^  for 

1864.   New  Edition.   Cloth,  extra,  .    1  50 


Sermons  of  the  Panlist  Fathers,  for 

1865  and  1866.   Cloth,  extra.     .         1  50 

Sermons  of  the  Panlist  Fathers.  Vol. 
VI.    zamo,  336  pages,  cloth,  .  1  50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


aphia  Catholica  Americana. 

American  Catholic  Books  published 
!  year  i8as.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Finotti. 
i>  5  00 


Bjrmns  and  Canticles.  This 
;ontains  twenty-one  new  Hymns ; 
vhich  are  five  Christmas  Carols,  a 
i  carol  for  Easter,  entitled  **  T&e 
Bells";  several  new  and  onginaJ 

Catechism  ;  the  popular  Congrega- 
/mns  sung  in  the  Paulist  Church  oy 
ry  and  Christian  Doctrine  Societies, 
le  Way  of  the  Cross,  etc.,  the  whole 
the  most  complete  Catholic  Hymn- 
if  published.  One  vol.  lamo,   1  00 


and  other  Poems.  By 

i.  Miles.  Cloth,  .  .  2  00 
a  2  50 

BalL  A  Drama  for  Girls,  20  cts. 


>d  Catholic  Family  Almanac 

1870,  1871,  1873,  1873,  1874,  1875, 
each,  25  cts. 

en  we  Know   Oar  Own. 

:d  from  the  French  of  Phre  Blot,  i 
 60  eta  * 


Mi,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Au- 

Vere.   i  vol.  lamo,  toned  paper. 

2  00 
2  50 


Manual  of  St.  An^stine, 


60  cts 


May  Carols,  and  Hymns  and  Poems. 

By  Aubrey  de  Vere.  -Blue  and  gold,  1  25 


Cloth,  plain, 


1  00 


Onr  Lady  of  Litanies.  By  Rev.  X.  D. 
McLeod,  1  00 


The  Dea^Mnte.  A 


Drama  for  Boys, 
50  cts. 


The  Mistress  of  Novices  Enlightened 

upon  her  Duties.  Translated  by  a  Sister 
of  Mercy.  Net,.     .  .      .   1  50 


The  Office  of  Vespers.  Containing  the 
order  of  the  Vesper  Service  ;  the  Gregorian 
Psalm  Tones,  harmonized,  with  the  Psalms 
for  all  the  Vespers  during  the  year  pointed 
for  chanting.  Common  melodies  tor  the 
Antiphons,  and  the  Four  Anthems  of  the 
B.  v.  Mary.  By  Rev.  Alfred  Young.  With 
the  Imprimatur  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
of  New  York.  (The  Gregorian  Tones,  and 
tht  words  of  the  Psalms,  by  a  new  and 
original  division,  are  so  arranged  that  but 
one  pointing  of  the  Psalms,  as  given,  is 
needed  for  all  the  Tones,  with  their  various 
endings.)  Single  copies,  .  ' .  .  75  cts 
Per  dozen,  6  00 


The  Reverse  of  the  MedaL  A  Drama 
for  Girls,  20  cts. 


BOOKS  m  PAFSB  COTVKS« 

Or.  NewiXLan'i  B«plT  to  Gladst^^e. 

Th*  Tme  aad  the  FaUa  Iniallibili^. 

Hy  Bistiup  Keiffller,  ...    50  cis. 

Monk  of  St.  Augustine's,  .   25  cts- 

BL  B«v.  Bifthop  Tawphsui's  Bep Ij  im 

hit.  Gli4stonc,  25  "^ts, 

Bt«hop   Watbvrmo^i  K«ply  t«  Mr. 

Glmdsione  25^  as. 

Thm  Catholic  Chzistiaii  Inji&victad* 

By  Bishop  CbaUtncr.       .       .       ,  20 

Bosmef  1  Szpwdtion  «f  ttw  I>«ctriiu» 

of  ihe  CwlhoJic  I'iiurch  on  Matters  oT  i  mn- 
trovcrsy,    With  NoLcft-    Liiir(f«  edition, 

25  ct*, 

Bo«ffii«^»  Bxpontion  mfihm  DoctHmn 

ihe  Cntholic  Church  du  Muticrsor  Com* 
troYersy,   Without  Notes,   Small  cdiUon^ 

Thit  Poor  Man- ■  GatechUm ;  trt  TIm 

(  bri^itiaiLL  Doc^iinc  ll:iplaiLed.  25  els. 

The  Poor  RLui'i  GontrOTorvy^  25  cu. 

Gad     Beli^ous  Controirerfiyi  50  cu. 

CralMtziii  on  the  Holy  Scripturo^i 

25 

C»tb«li€  Tracts  Vol-  U  60  cu, 

OaJceloy  on  the  Man,  25  cu. 

tOalseloy  on  Catholic  Wor»Mp^    25  cta^ 

TIm  Comedy  of  Convocation  m  the 

Kne^lish  ChurcL,  25  cts 


Not  Ac  tho  Fiihors  of  Men, 


6  ctm, 


FATHER  FOBMBY'S  BODES. 
The  Parables  of  Onr  liord  Jesiu  Christ. 

With  twenL>-o«e  illustrattons,       ,    25  cts, 

Fermby-i  School  Songa.  The  lmvior«n4 
tienioT  School  Song-Book^  complete  in  one. 

The  Seven  Sacramento  With  StKte&n 
I'Uii«}tratiunb^  .      .       .       ,      .      25  cts. 

The  Seven  Boiors  of  the  Bloieed  Vir^ 

gin  Miiry.  Wkh  Seven  IllustfrttionH.  I5ct». 

The  School  EcepsaJcoi.  With  Kour  fUiii. 
irations^  12  Ctt. 

Llib  ofChrui.   Abiid^sd.    WjtJt  u^v^ml 
iUuRtrmtjoiiit.       .       «      «       ^      ^    25  cti. 


Twelve  MyeiOTioa  mf  tht  lilt 

ffiatoiical  ^  Cat«ehiaai.  &f 

Hfty^Sy  Kftihcr  Forratrf.  tia»,|«p( 


TSB  BOX.T  BI8U 

Feckot  oditioii, 

Gah,  extra, 

Morocco  o-r  i^ni,  .l-i  ^ 

Ti.jfp]Mj  eilee,  .  .  -  I 
Morocco  Turkey,  heretl^d^ 

l2iBe  editien* 

Morocco. 
Moroccnj,  CAtra, 
Full  c»ir»       .      '      -  - 
or  tiiorcico&^  tootciAfl 

8vo  edition  primed  on  Ihe  I 

Arabesque^  gilt, 

Mrktotco^  «xtri,.  bevelled. 
Full  aif,  bevelled. 

or  mofooco.  tiMitcdl 


  cloth*  . 

£tubos»ed,  gilt, 

MoT<3ce«,  exim^  be?elle 

32nio  cIotlL^  embossed  J 
Arab,  wtiU 
Ro*n,  full  fitL 
Turkey  iQoroc^„ 
Pull  cftlC 


FOLLOWING  OF 

In  Four  f*oe»ki,    Hj  Thtm; 
Ke^cci,iii<>ii»i.t  the  concJ  > 
TriinsLated  from  the 


itmo,  ctotbi 
Arabesque,  gilt,  , 

Qlaetrated  l2ino 

Ara.be^i.ue,  . 
Tiirkev  [no^oc4;o^  itipcT"  cxtxx. 
Full  emit, 

Witbont  the  Refle 

Cloth,  tttra^  * 
Roftii,  fill  c<l|re, 
Turkey  morocco,  tuper  ejtti 
Full  c«l£t 

OFFICB  OF  HOIil 

\c:t]ordinK     the  RrtmMii  Mi 
in  hatia  stud  Enf^Usili-  Ke 
tion.  limo^cloLh^ 
AriLbc^ue,  gilt,  . 
Ro&a.  gilt, 
Morocco,  flkt^ 


THE  CATHOLIC  PUBLICATION  SOG] 
Lawrence  Kehoe,  Ueneral  Agent.  S.Warren  St„  Ne 


Foreign  Books. 


Books  ordered  from  this  list  will  not  he  taken  hack  or  exchanged. 
A  diseotmt  frmn  prices  not  marked  net  is  allowed  to  clergymen^ 

lihrarieSy  and  religious  institutions. 
Any  of  the  follovring  hooks  not  on  hand,  will  he  os'dered  if  so  desired. 


GompariBon  between  the  His- 
lory  of  the  Church  and  the 
ProphecieB  of  the  Apocalypse,  $1  00 
^▼out  Paraphrase  on  the  Seven 
*enitential  PBalme  ;  or,  Practi- 
^  Qoide  to  Kepenunce.  Rev. 
^Blyth,  ...  .60 

IMalogiie  of  Comfort  ai^ainst 
I^'xibulation.   Sir  Thomas  More,  1  50 
^rectory  for  Novices  of  every 
^ligions  Order,  .  1  00 

ventures  of  a  Watch,  .  1  00 

Tew  Flowers  from  the  Garden,  1  00 
bemoons  with  the  Saints.  W. 
B.  Anderdon,  D.D.    First  and 
Second  Series,  .  1  20 

Hundred  Meditations  on  the 
liove  of  (Jod.  Robert  Southwell, 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Priest 
and  Martyr.     With  Portrait. 

1  vol.  12mo  8  00 

Uiee'  St.  Peter,  his  Name  and  his 
Office,  as  set  forth  in  Uoly  Scrip- 

tnre  2  50 

Uiee,  T.  W.    The  Formation  of 
Christendom.   2  vols.,  .  18  00 

Q  Essay  on  the  Druids,  Ancient 
Churches,  and  Round  Towers 
of  Ireland.   Rev.  R.  Smiddy. 

18mo  2  00 

Q  Introduction  to   History  of 

France,  1  50 

nte-Nicene  Christian  Library. 
Translations  of  the  Writing  of 
the  Fathers  down  to  A.D.  825.  24 
vols.  out.  Per  vol.,    .  .  8  00 

Apostolic  Fathers.    1  vol. 

Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras.  1 
vol. 

Tatian,  Theophilus,  and  the  Cle- 
mentines.  1  vol. 
Clement  of  Alexandria.    Vol.  1. 
Iren»us.    Vol.  1. 
Hippolytus.    Vol.  1. 
Tertullian  af^inst  Marcion,    1  vol. 
Cyprian.    Vol.  1. 

The  Completion  of  Irenasus  and 

Hippolytus.    1  vol. 
The  Wriiings  of  Orijfen.    Vol.  1. 
Clement  of  Alexandria.    VoL  9. 
TtrtttUiMi.   Vol.  1. 


The  Writings  of  Methodius.  1  vol. 

Cyprian.    Vol.  2. 

Apocryphal  Writings.    1  vol. 

Tertullian.    Vol.  2. 

The    Clementines  and  Apostolic 

Constitutions.    1  vol. 
Tertullian.    Vol.  8. 
Arnobius.    1  vol. 

Dionysius,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus. 
etc. 

Lactantius.   2  vols. 
Origen.   Vol.  2  (completion). 
£arly   Liturgies  and  Remaining 
Fragments. 

Anti-Janus.    Dr.  HergenrOther,    |2  50 

Arbitration  Instead  of  War.  Rt. 
Hen.  Lord  Montagu,  M.P. 
Paper,  .  1  00 

A  Remembrance  for  the  Living  to 
Pray  for  the  Dead.  Rev.  James 
Mumford,  S.J.,   .  .  1  00 

A  Reply  to  Faber's  "  Difficulties 
of  Romanism."  Rev.  F.  C.  Hu- 
senbeth,  2  00 

A  Series  of  Papers  in  Vindication 
of  Catholicism.  E.  W.  Atwood, 
B.A  2  50 

A  Spiritual  Compendium,  in 
which  the  Principal  Difficulties 
in  the  Way  of  Perfection  are  ex- 
plained. Father  Gaspar  de  la 
Figuera,  of  the  Society  of  Je- 
sus,  2  00 

A  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  .      .  2  00 

Atwood's  Stromata  Procatholica. 
A  Series  of  Papers  principally 
Procatholic  or  Antidoul  to  Anti- 
christianism,  .  1  50 

Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Life  of.   Mrs.  Hope,  .  .  2  00 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal.  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms.   Cloth,        2  50 

Book  of  Moses;  or,  The  Penta- 
teuch, in  its  Authorship,  Credi- 
bility, and  Civilization.  Rev. 
W.  Smith.  Ph.D.   Vol.  1, .      .  7  50 

British  and  Irish  History,  a  Manu- 
al of.    Rev.  Thos.  Flanagan,    .  6  00 

Butler*B  (Rev.  Alban)  Meditations 
and  Disconrtes  on  the  Sublime 
Trntha  aad  Imp«rtuii  PutiM  of 
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Ohriitlnity.  %  toU.  post  8w, 
cloth.  M  00 

Caldoron,  DramM  of.  Trafflo, 
Gomle.and  Leffendair.  Tmiis* 
Uted  from  the  Bpuiiah  bj  D.  F. 
McCarthy.  2  toIb.,    .  .  0  00 

Cami^oii,  Edmond :  a  Biography. 
Richard  Simpaon,  .  5  25 

Cardinal  MeczofaDiti,  the  Life  of. 
C.  W.  RuMcll,  D.D  4  00 

OaMian't  Conferences.  Father  Ro- 
bert, of  Mount  St.  Bernard's  Ab- 
bey.  2  vols.,     .  .  2  60 

Caswairs  Hymns  and  Poems,      .  2  50 

Catechetical  Reading-Book— His- 
tory and  Doctrine,     ...  75 

Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment.  Henry  Natcombe  Oben- 
ham,  M.A.,  .  5  00 

Ceremonial  according  to  the  Ro- 
man Rite.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Joseph  Baldeschi.  Rev. 
J.  D.  Hilarius  Dale.   New  ed.,  .  8  25 

Challoner's  Memoirs  of  Missionary 
Priests,  and  other  Catholics  of 
both  sexes,  that  have  snfiered 
Death  in  England  on  Religious 
Accounts  from  1557  to  1684,      .  1  50 

CkrltfUan  Counsels,  Selected  from 
the  Devotional  Works  of  Pen- 
sion,  2  50 

Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Henry  Thomas 
Riley,  M.A.  2  vols.,  .  12  00 

Companion  of  the  Sick.  A.  F. 
Ozanam.   Large  type,  .  1  50 

.  Compendium  of  the  Art  of  Always 
Rejoicing.  F.  Alphonsus  de 
Sarasa,  1  00 

Contemporary  Annals  of  Rome,   .  2  50 

Conversion  of  the  Teutonic  Race, 
Mrs.  Hope.    2  vols.  12mo,       .  6  00 

Count  de  Montalembert's  Jitters 
to  a  Schoolfellow— 1827-30. 
Translated  from  the  French  by 
C.  F.  Audley  2  50 

Count  Lucanor ;  or,  Fifty  PleaBant 
Stories  of  Patronio.  Don  Juan 
Manual  2  00 

Creation,  The  Simplicity  of;  or, 
The  Astronomical  Monument 
to  the  Blepsed  Virgin.  W. 
Adolph,  2  50 

Daily  Manual  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Dominic,  in  Latin  and 
English,  1  00 

Demon  of  Gold.  Hendrik  Con- 
science,  1  50 

De  Joinville's  Life  of  St.  Louis, 
King  of  France,  .       .  1  25 

De  Vere's  Infant  Bridal,  and  other 
Poems  8  00 

Ds  Vere's  Sisters  Inisfail,  and  other 
Posms,  2  00 


De  Vera's  Legends  of  fli.  PaMd 
Diana  :  The  Sonneta  and  sAi 

PoenoM  of  Henry  C«istable,v)i 

Notes.   Thomas  Paik, 
Digby's   Children's  Bowsr;  i 

What  Yon  Uke.  2  vols.. . 
Digby'sCompUom  ;  or.  The  Mm 

ing  of  the  Wavs  of  the  Oilkl 

Church.    4  vols., 
Digby's  Evenings  on  the  ThsiM 

2  vols.  

Directory  for  Novices  of  sm 

Religious   Order,  particoiaii 

those  Devoted  to  the  Edncsiia 

of  Youth  

Divinity  of  Jesos  Christ.  Asgi 

te  Nicolas  

Dublin,  Gilbert's  Histoir  of,  fm 

the  earliest  period  to  the  pnM 

time.   8  vols.. 
Ecclesiastical  Antiqi^ties  of  Ls 

don  and  Suburbs.  Alexairfi 

Wood,  M.A  

Echoes  of  the  Vatican,  . 
England,  Dodd's  Church  HiM; 

ol  5  vols.  8to,  .  .  .  ! 
Essay  on  Beatification,  Caaosia 

tion,  and  the  Processes  of  ik 

Congregation  of  Rites.  Fabir, 
Extracts  from  the  Fathers,  Hiw 

rians,  and  other  Writers  of  th 

Church.   Literally  Tranilstcd, 
Faber's  Hymns, 
Faber's  Poems, 

Faber's  Notes  on   Doctrinal  is 

Spiritual  Subjects.  2  vols., 
Fabers  Spirit  and  Qenias  of  8i 

Philip  Neri, 
Faith  and  Reason.  Abbt^  MartiMi 
Father  Ignatius,  Life  of, 
Fathers  of  the  Desert,  Livei  ( 

the,  

Florine.     Princess  of  Burgund; 

A  Tale  of  the  First  Crusadi 

William  Bernard  McCabe.  Ne 

edition,  .... 
Flowers  of  Mary  ;  or,  DevotioDif( 

each  Month  in  the  Tear,  . 
Fullerton  (Lady  Georgiana),  Sctc 

Stories,  .... 
God  in  his  Works.    Father  R«w€ 
Gold  Digger,  and  other  Poem 

Lady  Fullerton,  . 
Good  Deeds.  Sketches  of  Holj  ai 

Devoted  Lives,  . 
Gospel  Harmony  of  the  Life  < 

Our  Lord,  .... 
QoBselin.   The  Power  of  the  Po| 

during  the  Middle  Ages.  2  voli 
Great  Truths  in  Little  Words,  Ra 

Father  Rawes,  O.S.C., 
Heart  to  Heart  with  Jesus, 
Henry  Suso,  The  Life  of.   By  hii 

self 

Henry  Vlil.,  The  life  of, 
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Church  in  England. 
Jttuon  Flanifran.  2 

$9  00 

in  Spiritual  Life,    .  50 
Viceroys  of  Ireland, 
t,  .  .  8  50 

ce.  Father  Rogacci,  1  00 
S  ...  50 

A  Tale  of  Redemp- 
'atber  Rawes.O.S.C,  1  50 
i  Life  of  Philip  Tho- 
d,  O.P.,  Cardinal  of 

 3  75 

Church, .  .  2  25 

Maes  and  Holy  Com- 
•  every  Day  in  the 


Rev.  W.  H.  Ander- 

 1  00 

I i story  of.  Martin 

 4  00 

ir  Churches.  James 

 8  00 

Selection  from  the 
thives  of  The  Mc- 
of  the  Reeks,  with 
ctorv  Memoir.  W. 
dy,  b.D.  4io,  cloth.  10  50 
leeinstical  History  of 
n  the  Introduction  of 
into  that  Country  to 
19.    Rev.  M.  J.  Rren- 

.  5  00 

O'Curry's  Lecture* 

Materials  for  Irish 

 5  00 

and  Fall  of  the  Irish 
Monasteries  in  the 
y.     Father  Meehan,  75 

Life  and  Letters  of 
cCarthy  Reajfh,  Ta- 
)ery,  McCarthy  Mor. 
'artliy,  of  (ilean-a- 
vol.  8vo,  .  .  .  8  50 
1  Towers  and  Tem- 
ent  Ireland.  Marcus 
.I.A.,  .       .  8  00 

Irish  Reformation  ; 
('^ced  Conversion  of 
shops  at  the  Acces- 
n  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Hcent  of  the  Present 
Hierarchy  in  Ireland 
ncient  Irish  Cliurch, 
VV.  Maziere  Brady, 

.  •    .  .  1  00 

English  Rule.  Rev. 
aud,  ...         4  00 

A   Reply   to  M. 
!re  Oratry,      .       .  75 
nflict  ;  or,  Historic 
rative  of  the  Times 
Elizabeth.     1  vol. 

 2  50 

Q  of  Mary  ;  or,  The 


Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church 
upon  the  Incarnation  of  Qod  the 
Son.  Rev.  John  Brjinde  Morrip, 
A.M.    2  vols.  8vo.     .  |6  00 

Julian  Watts  Russell,  Pontifical 

2k)uave.    A  Memoir,  .  .  .  1  00 

Lady  May:  A  Pastoral.  Lady 

Chatterton,  1  00 

Lectures  on  Certain  Portions  of 
the  Earlier  Old  Testament  His- 
tory. Rev.  Philip  O.  Munro. 
1  vol.  12mo,       .  .      .  1  75 

Lectures  on  Catholic  Faith  and 

Practice.   Sweeney,  .  .4  oO 

Lectures  on  the  Lite,  Writinjrs, 
and  Times  of  Eklmund  Burke. 
J.  B.  Robertson,  Enq.,  .  3  00 

Lectures  on  the  GjiCumenical  Coun- 
cil. Rev.  J.  N.  Sweeney,  O.S.B.  2  oO 
Legends  of  Our  Lady  and  the 
Saints  ;  or.  Our  Children's  Book 
of  Stories  in  Verse,  .  .  .1  25 
Letters  of  the  Most  Rev.  John 
MacHale,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 


Tuam,  5  25 

Life  and  Death  of  the  Most  Rey. 
Francis  Kirwan,  Bishop  of  Kil- 

lala,  2  50 

Life  and  Spirit  of  Father  Augus- 
tine Baker,  1  25 

Life  of  Beato  Angelico  da  Fie&ole. 
of  the  Order  of  Friars-Preach- 
ers,  4  Of) 

Life  of  Blessed  Alphonsus  R'>dri- 
guez, Lay -Brother  of  tiie  Society 
of  Jesus.  With  engraved  por- 
trait.   1  vol.  crown  8vo,    .       .  2  5» 


Life  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary. 

Rev.  George   Tickell.     1  vol. 

8vo   .  2  50 

Life  of  Blessed  Peter  Favre,  of  the 

Society  of  Jesus,  first  companion 

of  St.  Ignatius  I^oyola.  From 

the  Italian  of  Father  Ouineppe 

Boero,  .      .       .3  25 

Life  of  Louis  Marie  Grignon  de 

Montfort  2  50 

Life  of  St.  Bernardine  of  Sit- ha.  1 

vol.  12mo,  2  50 

Life  of  St.  Dominick  aixi  .vii.-  r 

Saints.    Illustrated,  .  o  50 

Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Af'>iHiiiiii. 

Rev.  Father  Murphy,  O  SK.  I  00 
Life  of  St.  Franyois  do  Saii-r. 

1  vol  2  on 

Life  of  St.  German,  Bishop  of  Aux- 

erre.  1  75 

Life  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Apostle  of 

Rome.   Mrs.  Ho|)e,    .  .1  50 

Life   of    St.    Walburge.  Rev. 

Thomas  .Meyrlck,  .  1  00 

Life  of  Vincent  Palloti.  Founder 

of  the  Pioas  Societv  of  Missions. 

Melia, .  .  '    .  .  2  00 

life  of  Father  Henry  Young,     .  1  75 
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5  00 

1  25 
1  00 


6  00 


Life  of  Stephen  Luigton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  $1  25 

Life  of  Anne  Catherine  Emme- 
rich,  2  60 

Lijcaori  on  the  Eteliffiona  State,     .  50 

Liufirard.  The  History  and  An- 
tiquity of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon 
Churcli.   2  vole., 

Linfirard's  True  Account  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot, 

liittle  Book  of  tbe  Love  of  Ood,  . 

Lives  of  the  most  Emiuent  Palnt- 
fra,  Sculptors,  and  Architects 
of  tbe  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 
Trunslated  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Mee- 
ban.   2  vols.. 

Lord  Dacre  of  Gileland  ;  or.  The 
RisinvT  in  the  North.  An  Hir- 
toricai  Rtmiance.  E.  M.  Stewart,  2  50 

liorecto  aud  Nazariftb.  William 
Antony  Hutchison,  .  2  50 

Lov«  of  Holy  Cburcb.  From  the 
Freucb  of  M.  1' Abbe  Petit.  Ed- 
ward  Caswall  

Love  for  the  Holy  Eucharist, 

Luther,  History  of  tbe  Life,  Writ- 
inyrs,  and  Doctrines  of.  M.  Au- 
dio.  2  vols., 

Mabometanism  In  its  Relation  to 
Prophecy.  Andrew  Lisle  Phil- 
lips, ..... 

Manning's  Celebrated  Answer  to 
tbe  Rev.  C.  Leslie's  Case  Stated, 
bKween  the  Cburcb  of  Rome  and 
the  Cburcb  of  Enpfland,  . 

Manniog's  England  and  Christen 
dom,  

Manning's  EssavR  on  Religion  and 
Literature.  Various  Writers. 
Kdited  by  Arclibp.  Manning. 
V.»l.  I  

Manning.   The  same.    Vol.  II.,  . 

Manuintr.    The  same.    Vol.  III., 

Manning's  Love  of  Jesus  to  Peni- 
tentfl,  1 

Manning's  Moral  Entertainments.  ^ 

Manninfr'n  St.  Francis "Assisi,  the 
Little  Flowers  of, 

Manning*8  Temporal  Power  of  tbe 
Pope  

Manual  of  Devotions  to  Our  Holy 
Father  Saint  Benedict, 

Manual  of  Devotion  to  tbe  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  Father  Oaulrelet, 

Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  .      .  .1 

Manual  of  tbe  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis  of  AssIhI.    2  vols.,       .  3 

Marirueriie  Hibberr.    A.  Memoir, 

Margaret  Verfla«st>n  :  A  picture 
from  the  Catholic  Church,       .  1 

Martyrs  Omitted  by  Foxe.  Being 
Records  of  Religious  Persecu- 
tions in  the  IGth  and  17th  Cen- 
turies,  1  25 


1  00 

1  00 


5  00 


2  25 


1  75 
6  00 


5  25 
7  00 
5  25 

00 
00 


1  50  I 

I 

2  50 
1  50 


1  25 


50 

00 
50 

50 


Bfary  Kagnifjliir  God.  Bn 

Hnnaphroy.  0.&C.,  . 
May  Papers  ;  or,  Thonghts  m 

Litanies  of  Loretto,  . 
MeyneU'a  Short  Sermons,  di 
on  Doctrinal  Subjects, 
'  Meditations  for  Every  Dij  it 
Year.   2  Tola.,    .      .  . 
Meditations  for  the  Use  ef 
Clergy.    From  the  Italiu 
Sooti.   4  vols.,  . 
Meditations  of  St.  Anselm,  . 
Meditations  of  St.  Thomas  oi 
P  urgati  ve,  1 11  nminati  veMd  1 
tive  W^aya,  for  a  Retieat  of ' 

Days  

Meditations  on    Diviim  u 
Father  Vincent  Ruby,  SJ., 
Meditations  on  theVeni  Sanciil 

ritus,  

Meditations  for  Every  Dt?  ii 
Tear  and  the  Principal  Fa 
F.  Lancicius,  S.J., 
Meditations  on  the  Life  and  1 

trine  ol  Jesns  Christ, 
Memoir  and  Correspondenee 
Viscount  Caatlereagh.  4  y6 
Milner,  Life  of  the  Right  1 
John,  D.D.    F.  C.  Httseali 

D.D.,  V.O  

Month  of  March,  St.  Josepb, 
tector  of  tbe  Church  and  II 
of  Christians.    Madame  ds  < 
telles.  Paper, 
Month  of  Mary  of  Our  Lad 
Lourdes.   Henry  Lasserre, 
Moran's  Essays  on  tlie  Or 
Doctrines,  and  Discipline  ol 
Early  Irish  Church,  . 
Moran's  Life  of  Oliver  Plui 

Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
Moran's  History  of  the  Cat 
Archbishops  of  Dublin  sino 
Reformation, 
Nature  and  O race.  William 

Ward  

Nazareth.    Mr«.  Cashel  H<»ey 
Newman.  V.  Rev.  John  Ih 
D.D.,    Works  of. 
Editions : 
Theolojrical  Tracts, 
Lectures  on  the  Present  '. 
tion  of  Catholics  in  ' 
land,  .... 
Sermons  on   Various  ( 
sions.   .       .       .  . 
Difficulties  of  Anglicanis! 
An  EsRav  on  the  Miraclef 
The  Office  and  Work  of 

versities. 
Tlie  Soo)>e  and  Nature 
Univernity  Eklucation, 
Parochial  aud  Plain  Sen 
C'-omplete  in  8  vole, 
vol.,     .       .       .  . 
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DB  on  SubjectB  of  the 


f225  I 

na  before  the  Univer-  i 
of  Oxford.    .      .      .  2  26  ! 
I,  Critical  and  Historical. 
I8.,        .      .      .      .  6  00 
ietory  of  the  Arians,    .  4  00 
ical  Sketches.    8  vols.,  9  00 
ee  ou  JastificatioD,      .  2  25 


1  of  the  Fathers,  . 
scions  and  Arj^utncQte,  . 
jrotten  ;  or.  The  Home 
i*t  Child, 

iderations  on  Eternity, 
ion  in  Spirit  and  Truth. 

in  Four  Books.  John 
s  Nierember^r,  S.J., 
•ollt^ctione  Iliustratinc^ 
tory  of  the  Catholic  Re- 

the  Counties  of  Corn- 
jvon,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
nd  Gloucester, 
oUectioQS  toward  lllus- 
the  Biojvraphy  of  the 
'^u^rlish,  and  Irish  Mem- 
lie  Society  of  Jesus, 
cation:  What  Saith  the 
e  ?  Canon  S.  Eccles, 
'opular  Errors  Concern- 
tics  and  Keli^ion. 
.  Profifress  of  Heli};ions 
ind  Happiness  of  a  Re- 
State.     Patrick  Man- 

j  Month, 
^  Dowry, 
in    Education.  Abb6 


2  25 

2  50 

3  00 


75 
25 


3  00 


4  00 


6  00 
1  50 


3  00 


50 
00 
60 


1  00 


3  00 


»reljrnty,  The,  Viewed  in 
ious  to  the  Catholic  Re- 
M^rr.  Dupanloup,  . 
Examen  of  Conscience 
^  to  the  Method  of  St. 
Father    Luis  de  la 

 1  25 

wfrh  the  Truth.  Father 

S.  J.    Part  I.,      .      .  7  00 

>ug'h  the  Truth.  Part 

10  50 

fkctical  Sermons  for  all 
lays  of  the  Year.  First 

 2  00 

Second  aeries,  .       .  2  00 
>f  Youthful  Holiness. 
Cook,  O.M.I.     1  vol. 


1  26 
3  00 


fe  of.    Arthur  Helps, 
Life,      Letters,  and 

)  of.  His  grandson,  Hon. 

unket.  2  vols.,  .  .14  00 
Journalism, .  .  .  5  00 
Surveved,    .       .       .  1  50 

f  Irish  Life.  W.  Steuart 
 5  00 


Reflections  and  Prayers  for  Holy 

Communion,  .      »       $2  25 

Remarkable  Conversions,  .  .  1  25 
Revelations  of  Rome.   Rev.  J.  H. 

Turner,  M.A.,  .       .  .  2  00 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Franciscan 

Monasteries  in  Ireland,  .  .  75 
Robertson's  Lectures  on  Ancient 

History,  .  .  .  .  2  (H) 
Ritual  of  the  New  Testament. 
An  Essay  on  the  Charact<^r  Hud 
Origin  of  the  Catholic  Riiunl. 
Bein^  the  second  edition  of  **In 
Spirit  and  in  Truth."  Rev.  T. 
E.  Bridjrett.  1  vol.  12mo,  .  2  50 
Robertson's  Lectures  on  Modern 
History,  Biography,  and  Mason- 
ry 3  00 

Rock's  Church  of  our  Fathwrs. 
Illustratt'd  with  many  Engrav- 
ings ou  Wood  and  Copper.  4 
vols.  8vo,        .       .       .        24  00 
Rock's  Letter  to  Lord  Manners,   .  1  50 
Saint  Mary  and  her  Times.  The 

author  of  Geraldine,  .  .  1  (»0 

Selections  from  the  Poets.  De 

Vere  .  2  00 

Septem  ;  or,  Seven  Waysof  Hear- 

injf  Mass,  .      .  1  (K) 

Sermons — Lifiruori's,  .  .  .  3  00 
McCarthy^,  .  .  .  .  3  00 
Massil  Ion's,    .  .      .  3  00 

Bourdaloue's  3  OO 

Murray's  (Archbishop),  .  10  50 
Meynell's,       .      .      .       .  2  00 

Moron ey's  3  00 

Murphv's  3  0(> 

By  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 

of  .lesus  8  OO 

By  Father  Harper,  S  J.,  .  8  00 
Rossi's,    .  .       .      .1  75 

Newman's      Parochial.  8 

vols.  18  OO 

Newman's  Subjects   of  the 

l>ay,  .  .      .  2  25 

Newman's  Variou**  Subjects,  .  3  0<> 
Newman**    University  Ser- 
mons.   .  ...  2  25 
Sketches  of  Relij^rious  Life  on  the 

Continent,  1  75 

Spirit  of  St.  Gertrude,  .  .  .  7r> 
Spirit  of  Sr.  Teresa,  .  .  .  1  (K) 
Spirit  of  the  Cure  of  Ars,  .  1  50 

Spiritual   Retreat  of    the  Khv. 
Father  Colombiere,  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  .       .1  00 
Spiritual    Works    of   Ix)uis  of 

Blois  1  75 

St.  Aujjfustine  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine, etc  3  00 

St.  John  of  the  Cross,  The  Com- 
plete Works  of.   3  vols.,  14  (K) 
St.  Peter's  Day  in  the  Vatican. 

Canon  Pope,  .  .  .  .  2  '>(> 
St.  Teresa,  Life  of.   David  Levis,  5  25 
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81.  TeieMi  Interior  GMUe.         »1  75 

8i.  Tereea't  Book  of  FoandatioDt,  5  00 

8t.  Terefla't  Ijeiters,  .  1  76 

St.  Teresa's  Wav  of  Perfection,    .  1  75 

Saema,  the  Little  African  Slave,  .  1  00 

Summer  Talks  aboat  Lourdef ,    .  1  00 

Snrsum;  or,  Sparka  Flyini^  Dp- 
wards.   Rev.  H.  A.  Rawe*,      .  1  50 

Snao,  Blessed  Henry.  Little  Book 
of  Eternal  Wisdom,  .  1  75 

Sweeney's  Lecture  on  tbe  Nature, 
the  Q  rounds,  and  the  Home  of 
Faith  1  76 

Tales  and  Skeu^es  for  Fireside 
Readinffs  1  50 

Testimonies  to  the  Most  High, 
drawn  from  the  Books  of  Na^  . 
ture  and  Rtjvelati<m,  .  .  1  00 

The  Abb4  Zouave ;  or,  The  Life  of 
Joseph  Louis  Guerin,  .  1  50 

The  Abbots  of  St.  Albans.  A 
Chronicle,         ....  25 

The  Art  of  Dvinfr  well,  .  1  00 

The  Blessed  Oornelius,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.   Dr.  Dixon.    .•     .  1  00 

The  Blessed  Virgin's  Root  traced 
in  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim,       .  5  00 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland. 
Rev.  J.  F.  8.  Gordon.  1  voL 
quarto,       ...  13  50 

The  Choice  of  a  State  of  Life,     .  1  50 

The  Christian  JEBop.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Anderdon,   .  .  2  00 

The  Condition  of  Catholics  under 
Junes  L  Father  Gerard's  Nar- 
ntlve  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
Edited,  with  his  Life,  by  John 
Morris,  «.J.,  .  6  00 

The  Coreaii  Martyrs.  Canon 
Shortland,  .  1  00 

The  Crown  Hymn-Book,      .      .  3  00 

The  Day  Sanctifioil ,  being:  Medi- 
tations and  Spiritual  Readings 
for  Daily  Use,    •  .  1  75 

The  Devout  Client  of  Mary  In- 
structed in  tbe  Motives  and 
Mnans  of  Servinjr  her  Well. 
Father  Se^neri,  S.J.,  .  1  00 

The  DialogueR  of  S.  Gre^jory  the 
Great,  3  00 

The  Director! nm  Apceticum ;  or, 
Guide  to  the  Spiritual  Life. 
John  Baptist  Scaramelli,  S.J. 
4  vols   13  00 

The  Divine  Cl.»n  1.  Father  Au- 
jfustin  Baker,  (>  S.B.,        .       .  2  00 

The  Eternal    iJH|>..(neB8   of  the 

Saints.  1  50 

The  Dolorous  PaMKinn  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Krom  the  Medi- 
tations of  Catharine  Emme- 
rich,  1  76 

The  Ecclesiastical  Choir-Book.  A 
Selection  of  Mot^-tH,  Hymns,  and 
Masses,  from  the  Great  Masters 


of  tlte  EUzteeirtli  Cmtmj. 
▼oL  quarto. 

The  Evidence  for  tho  Fkps^ 
Hon.  Colin  Lindnnj, . 

The  Hidden  Life  of  Jems,  . 

The  History  of  the  Christian  Com 
dls,  from  Oriflfioal  Doenmeniil 
the  close  of  the  Coondl  of  Nia 
A.D.  825.    Bishop  Hefele, 

The  Hiscorj  of  Irish  Psrioditt 
Literature.  Richaid  Bthmi 
Madden,  M.RLA.   8  toIs, 

The  History  of  the  Samd  FuioL 
Palma,  

The  King  and  the  Cloister: 
Legends  of  the  DissoluHou.  1 
vol.  13mo,         .  ... 

The  Legends  of  Mount  Ldsfto; 

The  Lettm  of  Plnddas  on  Ed» 
tlon,   

The  Life  and  Labors  In  Art  ui 
ArduBolofrj  of  George  PetrieL 
WiUlam  Stokes,  M.D.,  . 

The  Life  of  Father  Balthasar  Al- 
▼ares.  Religious  of  the  Sodsty  e( 
Jesus.  F.  Louis  Du  Pont  t 
vols.,  

The  Life  of  John  Banim.  the  hiik 
Novelist.  Patrick  J.  Mumv,  . 

TheLifeofM.01ier,    .      .  . 

The  Life  of  Lulsa  De  GaraJtL 
Lady  Fullerton, 

The  Life  of  Monseigneur  Vemsos, 
Vic.  Apostolic  of  Corea.  With 
a  Preface  hy  Lady  Herbert  1 
vol.  IGmo  

The  Life  of  Paul  Sei^eret  of  Saiol 
Sulpicie.  1  vol.  18mo, 

The  Life  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loy- 
ola. Father  Gennelli.  1  vol. 
12mo,  

The  Life  of  St.  Jane  Frances  de 
Chantal.  Emilj  Bowles.  1  vol 
12mo,  .... 

The  Life  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 

The  Life  of  the  Baron  de  Rentv 
Edited  by  Edward  ileal j  Thomp 
son,  M.A  

The  Life  of  Lulsa  De  Carvajal, 

The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Johi 
Berchmans.  Francid  Goldie.  1 
vol.  12n]o  

The  Literary  Workman  :  or,  liif< 
and  Leisure.  A  Magazine  o 
Amusing  Literature  and  Gener 
al  Information,  . 
The  Liturgical  Year.  Very  Rev 
Dom  Prosper  Gueranger,  Ab 
hot  of  Solesraes.  Translantec 
from  the  French  by  tlie  Rev 
Dom  Laurence  Shepherd,  Monk 
of  the  English  Benedictine  Con 
gregation.  The  volumes  novi 
out  are : 
Advent, 
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2  00 


5  00 

2  00 

2  00 
2  25 


00 
00 


5  25 


00 
25 


itmas.   Tol.  I.,  $3  00 

jtmaB.  Vol.  11.,  .  .  3  00 
iiageeima,       .      .      .  2  50 

 8  00 

ion  tide  and  Holy  Week.  8  00 
hal  Time.  Vol.  1..  .  8  00 
bal  Time.  V(»l.  11.,  .  8  00 
b;.l  Time.  Vol.  III.,  .  8  00 
tic  Vine.    From  St.  Ber- 

 75 

Dal  of  Kin^f  Edward  VI. : 
*tory.  Tiieology,  Liturgy. 
V'ilfrid  Kaynal,  O.8.B.,  . 
in,  Perpecuiion,  and  Doc- 
of  tbe  Waldenses.  Pius 
D.D.  1  vol.  4to,  . 
Ion  Flower :  A  Novel.  1 
!mo,  .... 
pie's  Martyr :  A  Legend 
•.erbury, 

!ect  Lay  Brother, 
osoplier's  Stone.  F.  Cros- 
A.,  .... 
e  and  the  Emperor, 
e  and  the  Church.  Rev. 
;3ttalla,  .... 
Bt  on  the  Mission.  Canon 
y.    1  vol.  12mo, 
oner  of  the  Temple, 
phet  of  Carmel.   A  Series 
ctical  Considerations  upon 
istory  of  Elias  in  the  Old 
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